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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tho titles of subjects, which are printed first In bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each articno to the Initial letter or letters. 


ao., acre(s). 
aprie., a^cultoral. 
ambas., ainbassador(s) 
Amer.. American, 
anot., ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondisaement 
A.-S., Anglo-irUxon. 

A.V.» Authorised Version. 
6., bom. 

Biog. Dio., Biographical 
Dlcttonarr. 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., Centigrade, 
r., about, 
cap., capital, 
c/., compare, 
oo., coun^’v 


oom., oouitinmc. 
eub. ft., cubic feet, 
d., died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E., east; eastern, 
eooles., ecclesiastical 
od., edition: edited, 
r.p., for exai^le. 

Enoy. Brit., Encyclopscdla 
Brltannlca. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established; establish- 


ment. 

F., Fahrenheit. 

/f., flourished, 
fort, tn., fortified town 
Ft., French, 
ft., feet. 

Gar., Gorman. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., Mvemment. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
hortioult., hortlcultiiral 

h. p., horse-power, 
hr., hour. 

i. 6., that is. 
in., inch(os). 
inbab.. Inhabits nt(b). 


15., Island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese. 

Jour., Journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
iat., latitude, 
ib., pound(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , milo(^. 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., mlnute(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS.^ manuscript. 

mt., mount; mountain 
N., north; northern. 

N. T., Now Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Tebtament. 
oz., ouncc(s). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province; provincial. 

pub., published; publication. 

q, v., which see. 

R., riv., river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R.V., Revised Veiulon. 

5., south ; southern 
see., secondCs). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

8p. gr., speclflc gravity 
sq. m., square mllo(B). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory, 
tn., town. 

trans., translated; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west: western. 

Wm., William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Abbreviations contains a llsteof those in general use 
See also Abbreviation (music) and Elbsients (chemical symbols). 
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Ragnardk, In Norso mytholofn^ Uie 
dooniflday after which Alfadur (tlio All- 
Father) is to create a new heaven and 
earth where toll, pain, iniHery* sin are 
unknown. 

Raffstone, see Kentish Kao. 

Ragtime, form of popular music-hail 
Bong, in which both the air and words are 
*rafmcd* or syncopated, i.e. broken in 
rhythm and with accent displaced, the 
accompaniment beinf? in normal rhythm. 

There is, of course, nothinK now in synco- 

g ation; lioethoven and later composers 
ave exploited its artistic possibilities; 
but in R. it is carried to extremes, and 
the words generally rank below the level 
of ordinary nonsense -rhyme doggerel. R. 
probably originato<l from Negro folk- 
music, and preceded the later rotlnoments 
of jazz and swing. 

Raguaa, Duke of, see Marmont, 

Auottbtb Fred feme Lotris Viesse de. 

Raguaa: 1. Tn. in Yugoslavia, see 
Dubrovnik. ’*tr in the prov. and 32 
m. W.S.W. of the tn. of Syracuse, Sicily; 
it is the anct. site of Hybla lleraca. It 
has manufs. of silk, cotton, woollens, and 
furniture, and a trade in wine, oil, cattle, 
and cheese. Pop. (Including R. lu- College, Yorksliire. He contributed archi- 
feriore), 50,000. tectural and other drawings to the illus- 

Ragwort (Setiecio), name for a number trated press, and was well known as a 
of composite plants belonging to the black -and-uhitc artist. Ue iUustrated a 
genus Senecio, The common R. (6*. work on Westminster Abbey, a jubilee ed. 
jacobea) is an abundant weed in waste of Pickwick", C. V\'. Stubbs’s Cambridge 
places, bearing a corymb of bright yellow and its Story, 1003, and C. Hoadlam’s 
flower heads and pinnatltld leaves. Among Oxford and \ts Story, 1004 (both in the 
other Brit, species is the marsh R. (N. Meditrval Tow ns series); and. in collabora- 
aquaticHs), <*ommon in wet placi'H. tion with H. Thomson, W. t). TrMramS 

Rahel, Antonie Friederike Levin (6. Coach lug Days and ('oaeJiing U ays 
1771), wife of Vamhagen von Enae (fl.v.). Railwaymen, National Union of 
Rahere, see wider Bautiioujmew’.s (N.U.R.), forms, together with the 
(St.) Hospital. Associated Society of Locomotive En- 

Rahway, tn. of Union co.. New Jersev. gincers and Firemen and the Railway 
U.S.A., 20 ni. S.W. of Now York. It C lerks’ Association, the prln. railway trade 
manufs. chemicals, printing presses, oils unions in the United Kingdom. The 
and carriages. I'op. 17,500. N.U.K. became organised as one of the 

Raiatea, one of the Society Is., in the M longest unions in the country during the 
Paeiflo Ocean, bolougliig to France, 150 first decade of the present century, being 
m. N.W. of Tahiti. , greatly intluenml by syndicalist views 

Rai Bareli, or Rae Bareli, tn. in the diet, i^ee Sfndicaijhm) as interpreted by Tom 
of R. B., United I’rovs., India, 49 m. S.E. Mann, who subordinated the peculiarly 
of Lucknow. It has a well-built fort. Fr. ideal of a collectivist state, then much 
Pop. 20,000. discussed, to the more proctlcal policy of 

Raibolini, Franeeeoo, see Francia. founding political influence on industrial 

Raiohur, dist. and tn. of Hyderabad, power. Rates of wages, hours, and con- 
Indla. The dist. lies in tlie S.W. The dltlons of work are regulated by national 
tn. is 79 m. N.E. of Bellary. It manufs. agpreements between t^e Railway Execu- 
a kind of glazed pottery. Pop. of state, tive and the N.U.R. Disputes with the 
994,000; of tn. 32,000. N.U.R. are siibjei't to negotiation by the 

Raidrug, fort and tn. of Madras, India, Central Wages Board and the National 
In the Bollary dist., 34 m. S.W. of Bollary. Wages Board, wliich latter body inclndes 
Pop. 90()0. rcpres^tatlves of the N.U.R. as woU as 

Raikei,* Robert (1735-1811), Eng. of the Railway Executive and the public, 
philanthropist, 5. at Glonoostdr, and in Railways. Historical. — The fir Mil- 
1757 succeeded his lather as printer and wav or *traiu road’ is said to have been 
proprietor of the Oloucester Journal. He laid down at a Newcastle colliery duriv 
continued this work till 1802. had the reign of Charles I. and consisted simply 
eaTl\ been active In the agitation for of wooden planks laid on the grodnd. 


prison reform, and in 1780 started a Sun- 
day school at Gloucester, which developed 
into a national rnovomerit. A statue of him 
stands on the Thames Embankment. See 
A. Gregory, Robert Raikes : Journalist and 
Philanthropist, 1877, and a study by Q. 
Kendall, 1939. 

Raikes, Thomas (1777-1848), English- 
man about tn., was a London merchant 
and a governor of the Bank of England, 
who spent much of bis leisure at the dubs 
and in society. Ho was an associate 
of Brinnmcli. R. rcsistently cultivated 
dandyism, but without much success. 
A portion of his jom*. between the years 
1831 and 1847 was pub. in 1856-57, and 
his Private Correspondence with the, Duke 
of WellingUm (ed. by II. Raikes) in 1801. 

Rail, name for the numbers of the 
Rallidoc, a family of birds with a long bill 
curved at the tip. The Brit, representa- 
tives include the land-R. or corn crake, 
coot, moor-hen or water-hen, and the 
water-R. (Rallua oQualicus^. The last 
mentioned is typical of the family. 

Railton, Herbert (1857-1910), Eng. 
etcher, 6. at Pleasington, Lancashire, and 
educated at Mechlin and at Ampleforth 
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The coDstruotlon was Improved from time 
to time by layinif a second line of planks 
or an iron plate, renewable when worn, on 
top of the * sleepers’ and by using iron 
wheels on the wagons, and in this form 
R. became widely used In the eighteenth 
century for the carriage of coal froiiL col- 
lieries to the nearest waterways. Flanged 
wheels on cast-iron edge rails were first 
tried in 1789. With the growth of mining 
and metallargicai mdiistries after 1790 
the use of railway transport become more 
common, and in 1811 8. Wales hud a net- 
work of lines, some extending up to 21 m. 
totalling 150 m., while Tyneside and the 
Ironbrloge area were also well provided. 
In 1801 the Surrey iron railway was built 
from Wandsworth to Croydon, partly as 
a public way, partly for the carriage of 
general goods; wltli its double track and 
double horseway it had a ^vidth of 24 ft. 
In 1810-16 came the Glouoester-Chelton- 
ham line and about the same time the line 
from the Brecon and Abeigavenny canal 
to Hay. which ran through the first rail- 
way tunnel. All these early H. were 
short local lines, often privately owned, 
intended for the carriage of heavy goods, 
mainly coal, relieving the roads of heavy 
traffic, and as an adjunct to the canal 
system. Speed was not a consideration 
and wagons, of no special design, were 
horse-drawn. The sight of a horse 
pulling a wagon on smooth rails was ho 
like the familiar one of a horse pulling 
a boat on a canal that the term navigation 
was used to cover both forms of transport. 
Later skilled w-orkers on railway line 
construotion became known os navigators, 
'navvies* for short. Wrought-lron bars 
were tried as raUs in 1805 but cast-iron 
remained In favour, especially in the 
dumb-bell shape, until John Blrklnshaw 
of Bedlington patented a method for 
rolling wrought iron in that shape (1820). 
Being adopted by the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway these rails became 
generally used, and the modern design is 
based on them, tholigh steel was used 
from the seventies. 

Mpanwhlle Trevithick was experi- 
menting with locomotives on the Cardifl- 
Merthyr line (1804), Blenklnhop con- 
structed a rack-and-pinion engine which 
ran on a line near Leeds (1811), Blackett 
was busy at Wylani (1813) and Cieorge 
Stephenson at Killingworth (1815), and 
stationary engines pulling wagons by 
cable were tried, but in spite of Thomas 
Gr^’s vigorous plea in his ObsenuUiofia mi 
a ChenereU Iron Railway or Jjnnd Steayn 
Convtyance (1821), the 'prcsciit pitiful 
methods' of horse traction were still 
seriously f'onsidered when the Newcastlo- 
Garlisle line was nearing complotisn 
(1834). However, in 1825*the Stockton 
and Darlington Une was opened, worked 
by Stephenson's looomotlve, and in 1^7 
the directors reported favourably. WHbn 
the Liverpool and Manchester liile was 
nearly complete discussion on locomotive 
versus stationary engines led to the 
famous RabihiU competition (Oct. 1829), 
won by Stephenson's ^ Rocket.* (s.v.l. In 
1834 a previous Act prohibiting the use of 
locomotives on the Nowcastle-Carlisle 


I line was rescinded and the victory of the 
looomotlve was oomplete. 

In 1830 the Whltstable-Canterbury 
('oyster') lino was opened and worked by 
Stephenson’s 'Invlcta,' and In 1833 came 
the Leiccster-Svvauiiiugtou, the germ of 
the Midland system. There foUowod a 
feverish projecting of lines and promotion 
of companies; 54 railway Acts were passed 
in 1825-35 covering 500 m., and 39 Acts 
in 1836-37 added 1000 m., and while the 
former included the Lundon-Blrmlng- 
ham-I^stou (112 in., opened 1838) and 
the Grand Junction, and the latter the 
Mauchester-Lecds tvlth Its li-m. tunnel, 
the G.VV., and lines from London to 
Southampton, Portsmoiitli, Dover, Brigh- 
ton. Colchester, Cambridge, and York, 
many projects were still-born and the 
activity subsided in 1841. 

In 1844 a new period begins with the 
emergence of the railway 'kings,' George 
Hudson, Carr Glyn, and Mark Huish, who 
started the amalgamation of lines into 
dist. systems sni’li as the Midland, the 
L.N.W.li., the LancaHlilre and Yorkshire, 
the S.VV., etc. The York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick lino was built with tlie Newcastle 
high-level and the Royal Border bridges, 
and, through amalgamation with the 
Yorkshire and North Midland and the 
acquisition of the Newcastlc-Carlisle and 
the Sto<*kton and Darlington (1863), 
hecame the first oomplete diet, monopoly, 
the North-Eastern Railway, eontrolliug all 
the lines between the border and the 
Humber, the Pennines, and the North Sea. 
linking up with the King's Cross to York 
line (opened 1850) the E. c^oust route to 
Scotland was complete. By 1870 the 
mileage had increased to 13,600, by 1885 
to 16,700; amalgamation and leasing of 
lines between the various companies was 
estab., and all the main lines of the 
modem system were operating; later 
additions were mostly branch lines, except 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire liallway, later iiainod the Great 
Central; tlio last London terminus (Mary- 
lebono) was completed iu 1899. Under 
the Railways Act, 1921, the R. of Britain 
were grouped into four systems: L.M.S. 
(6940 m.); L.N.E.R. (6380 m.); G.W.R. 
(3793 m.); H.R. (2185 m.); total 19.298 m. 
of routo. In 1916 tlie inunbcr of passen- 
ger Journeys was 1,266,000,000 (Including 

257.000 000 by holders of workmen's 
tlckcth); in 1949 the figiu^s ucro 

992.782.000 and 223.626.000 raspoctlvely. 

On the outbreak of the Second World 

War emergency legislation placed the R. 
imder eontr<il of tho minister of war trans- 
port, their finances being regulated under 
the Railway Control Affeoment. This 
arrangement continued until, 'under the 
Transport Act, 1947, responsibility for the 
administration, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of British Railways, together with 
certain amslUarv servlces^passed on Jan. 1. 
1948, to tho Railway Executive, whioh 
acts as agents of the Brit. Transport 
CommlssloVi, in accordance with a scheme 
of delegation made ,bv the oommisslon, 
and approved by the minister of transport. 
The liaikvay Executive has the status of a 
publio authority and deals with the publio. 
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is the employer of the staff, and the body 
whloh enters into contracts and sues, or is 
sued, in the courts of law. The members 
of the Ballway Executive ore appointed 
by the minister of transport after consul* 
tatlon with the commission.' (Brit. 
Transport Commission, Reptvrf and Ac- 
counts for J948, H.M.S.O. 1949.) The 
detailed supervision, operation, and main- 
tenance of this, the most important 
unified railway system in the world, is 
vested in departmental ofllccrs in six 
regions; these are the London Midland, 
covering (with some exceptions) the former 
L.M.S. in England and Wales; the W., 
covering the former G.W.U., with ad- 
ditional lines in Woles and Cornwall; 
the S., covering the former S.R. E. of 
Exeter; the E., covering the fc?. area of the 
former L.N.E.R., Doncaster and Sheffield, 
to London; N.E^ coveringthe N.E. area of 
the former L.N.E.R.« Doncaater, Hudders- 
field, and Bradford to Berwi<*k ; and 
Scottish, covering the former L.M.S. and 
L.N.E.R. lines in Scotland. To imple- 
ment the plan of the Labour Gov. for the 
nationalisation of transport, five other exc- 
< utives were organised, namely. Road Hnul- 
age, Rond Passenger, London Transport, 
Docks and Inland Waterways, and Hotels. 

At the end of 1949 the staff of British 
Railways nnmb. , « 62i,f»28, as against 
(•49,792 at the end t»f 1918. There were 
19,875 locomotives (steam 19,752, electric 
16, Diesel and Diesel-electric 100, petrol 
2, narrow-gauge 6); 41,073 passenger car- 
riages, including rail motor vehicles; 
1,113,143 freight vehicles; and 52,293 
road vehicles. The estimated total 
passenger train mileage was 240,716.000 
(228,128,000 in 1948); f]*eight train mile- 
age was 139,458,000 (137,444,000 in 1948). 

Up to the 1880s Brit. R. served bjs a 
model for the world, both as regards con- 
struction and organisation. Brit, en- 
gineers built railroads both in Europe and 
overseas and both engines and rails were 
important items of export, though most 
European countries favoured the Viguoica 
dat-bottom rail spiked direct on the 
sleepers, the bull-head or dumb-bell type 
fixed In stools continuing in use In Great 
Britain; recently some stretches of track 
have been laid with Hat-bottom rails, and 
Ibis typo has now' been adopted as stan- 
dard, as this design is more economic. 
Later improvements, mainly in rolling 
stock, have come also from the U.S.A. and 
European countries, where development 
was not hampered by earlier track con- 
struction which limited speed and weight. 

In Canada the early railway bullaiog 
(1860-60) was not successful owing to lack 
of capital and the diflloulty of envisaging 
the future trend of development of the 
country, and some of the work was inferior 
In quaUty. The Confederation Act (1867) 
provided a new stimulus and in 1871 the 
project of a transcontinental line was 
first formed, bid; some lean years followed 
and the llnanofal arrangements wore not 
completed until 1881. The *Oinadian 
Paomo line was opened in 1685, the Grand 
Trunk in 1903, and by 1908 there w'ere 
23,000 m. of line In operation. «In 1949 
the qiileago was 42,836. 


In Australia and New Zealand railway 
building began about 1870, mostly with 
gov. aid and under gov. control. Lines 
naimaliy ran from coast tns. inland. By 
1871 Australia bad 1030 m. of R.; by 
1907 this had Increased to nearly 16,000 
m.; in 1949 the total was 28,471. New 
Zealand then had 3528 m. 

The origin of European land settlement 
In Kenya Is closely connected with the 
construction of the Kenya-Uganda rail- 
way. Tills system consists of the main 
line from Mombasa to Kampala, 879 m., 
with a connection to Klsumu, 131 m., and a 
number of minor branch l^es (421 m.). 
The Bcngiiela Railway in Angola was 
completed to Dllolo in 1929; Ithas since 
been extended through Rhodesia to 
Beira in Mozambique, thus completing 
the transcontinental route. 

The lines of India form an extensive 
system of some 42,600 m. (including 
Burma) of various gauges. The three 
which are most Important are the broad 
(5 ft. 6 in.), the metre, and the narrow 
(2 ft. C in.). The largest R. are the Great 
Indian Peninsular, the East Indian, and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta. The 
various types of Indian locomotives are 
standardised, being built to the speeifl- 
catioiis of the Standards Committee. 
Tlioro are various small lines in India 
which run up into the hills, with many 
ingenious devices for overcoming the 
grades, such as reversing stations and 
circular tunnelb. The most famous Is the 
Darleeling line. 

The tremendous importance of railway 
development in the U.S.A. cannot be 
properly appreciated without close study 
of the geography and of the early hist, of 
the settlements. At the end of the 
1812-15 WOT activities in the E. states 
were mainly commercial and industrial; 
in the S. were the cotton states, while the 
middle W., separated from the E. by the 
mts., was just beginning to develop as 
grrain-, timber-, and coal-producer. The 
W. sold to the S., the bulky goods being 
floated down the rivs. (Ohio, Mississippi) 
on flat-bottom boats which were usually 
sold with the cargo as transport up-stream 
was not feasible. The W. bought from 
the E. but did not sell to them, as the 
heavy produce could not be carried over 
the mt. paths. R. were the only moans of 
linking £. to W., and on the closer com- 
mercial connections followed a feeling of 
solidarity rooted In common interests, ot 
grave portent in the civil war, where the 
; W. sided with N. states. The first line 

B rojected was to run from Baltimore 
nklxig the coast with the Ohio valley 
(1831), though Ohio was not aotnaliy 
reached until 1853. In 1842 came the 
Boston-Alban^ line and the line from 
New York to Buffalo. The first loco- 
motives were Imported from the Stephen- 
son wmrks in England, and the Iron roUa 
were, m the main. Imported from England 
I until civil war days. It was the monuf. 
of rails, aliout this time, that gave the 
stimulus to the development of Klo- 
mann'a forge In Plttshuign, which was to 
become the Came^e Steel Works. Rail- 
way systems wore gradually expanded in 
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the otflrnnised states of the union, with 
mote in the N. than in the S. The civil 
war gave a tremendous impetus to the 
railroads of the N., and th<*y played their 
part in winning the war by quick trans- 
portation of troops, munitions, and food. 
By the same token the R. of the S. 
deteriorated, because, with its meagre 
supply of iron and steel industries, the 
Confederacy was not able to keep them up 
to standard. 

The period following the civil war saw 
a great expansion in the railway systems 
of the U.S.A. On July 1, 1862, oven 
before the war was over, Ihresidcnt Lincoln 
nve his approval to a Bill of Congress 
mcorporating the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the first transcontinental railway in the 
U.S.A. This company was to receive 
immense laud grants and 645,000 for each 
mile of railway completed. The route was 
to be from the little tu. of Omaha through 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and tlie Rockies 
to the Great Salt Basin in Utah. The 
Central Pacific had before that received 
a somewhat similar right to build east- 
wards from Sacramento, ('alifomia, 
through the Sierra Mts. and the ter. of 
Neva^ and on to Utah. Actual work 
started on both the^o roads simultane- 
ously in 1864, while the war was still in 
progress. The labour engaged on the K. 
section was mostly Irish and that on the 
W. Chinese, a fact which strikingly 
typified ‘the meeting of two w'orlds on 
American soil.* The two sections were 
dramatically joined in May 1866, near 
Ogden, Utah, where, \vlth a characteristic 
gesture, a golden spike was driven in to 
celebrate the great occasi<m uiien for the 
first time the Atlantic and Pacific were 
‘bound together by iron bauds of com- 
munication.* 

In the meantime three other great 
traiiBContinental lines received similar 
charters. The Northern Pacific was to 
nm from the waters of Lake Superior 
across Minnesota, through the Dakotas, 
the Yellowstone valley, the Rocky Mts. 
to Portland, Oregon. Tho Southern 
Pacific was to run from New Orleans 
across Texas, and thence to Tjo>i Angeles 
and San Francisco. Tho Santa F6 was to 
run from Atchison, Kansas, tlimugh 
Colorado, the Rockies, and thence to 
Santa F6, New Mexico, and San Diego, 
California. By 1884 all had reached the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In 1865 there were 35,000 ni. of R. in 
the U.S.A. By 1873 tliis had been 
doubled, and by 1887 had increased to 
87,000 m. Tns. like Kansas city, Chey- 
enne, St. Paul, Portland, and Seattle were 
oifglztally creations of the R. Nfit only 
hadthe R. enormously increased their 
mileage, but they had bedn made more 
effective than those in Europe by reason 
of many Amer. inventions and discoveries 
which were adapted to Amer. usage. The 
first locomotives had been wood-biirners. 
They were rapidly replaced by coal- 
burning expansion machines capable of 
enormous steam pressure. They steadily 
increased until they reached a im- 
known anywhere else in the world. This 
was rendered necessary by the heavy 
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weight of the trains, tho Jong distances 
they travelled, and the mountainous 
country through which many of them 
ran. in 1 869 the Westlngbouse air brake 
was invented: in 1871 came the automatic 
coupler; in 1874 the block-signal system; 
in 1875 the refrigerator car, which made 
possible the shipment of meat, fish, fruit, 
and vegetables all over tlie country. Tho 
Pullman slceplng-car had been invented 
in 1864. In 1900 the all-stccl passenger 
and freight cars began to bo used. While 
very expensive, this was done to lessen the 
dangers of tire and death in cose of acci- 
dents. 

The 1949 statistics showed that the 
U.S.A. had a greater railway mileage than 
any other country in the world, with a 
total of 227,244 m. Other figures wei'o: 
Argentina, 26,710: Australia, 28,471; 
Canada, 42,336; France, 40,348 (1937); 
Germany, 36,256 (1937); Groat Britain, 
19,863; India, 42,600; U.S.S.R., 57,847. 
For Its area Great Britain has the most. 
In the U.S.A. there were In service in 1916 
45,511 locomotives, 1,768,400 freight ear««, 
and 38,697 passenger cars; passengi'r 
revenue amounted to 81,261,416,000 and 
freight revenue to $5,866,351,000; em- 
ployees numbered 1,387,000. Tho mile- 
age of the longest Amer. R. is as follows. 
Southern Paeifle System, 8171; Southern 
Railway System, 7706; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, and Pacific, 10,671; 
Pennsylvania, 10,113; Atehison, Topeka, 
and Santa F6, 9096; Chicago, Hurliiigtou, 
and Quincy, 8814; (''hicago and North 
W'cfatern, 8076; Great Northern, 8336; 
Chicago, Rock N., and i*aciflc, 7031 ; 
Missouri Pacific, 7007; New York Central, 
10,745; Northern l*acific, 0889; Baltimore 
and Ohio, 6192; St. Louis-San Francisto, 
4925: Loujs\ille and Noshvlllo, i75s; 
Atlantic CN)aMt Line, 5570; Illinois Central. 
6552; Seaboard RaUroad, 4152; Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul, and Saulb Ste-Marie, 419S; 
and (^11 ion Pacific, 9777. 

Othrr Foreign Hgstema- Tho K. of 
Europe form a very complete and ex- 
tonsivo system, being nearly all of the 
same gauge, the exceptions being those of 
Russia and the whole of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Switzerland Is pre-eminent 
in tho matter of engineering triumphs, the 
great tunnels under the Alps being master- 
pieces of const motion. Electric traction 
plays a largo part in tho lines of Europe 
generally, many linos having boon con- 
structed in almost every coimtry. Tho 
Compugnie Internal ir)nale des Wagons- 
Llts pro\ideH a service of through trains 
between various points on the Continent. 
These trains consist solely of dining- and 
sleeping-cars, and run as the Orient 
Express from Paris to Istanbul, and from 
Calais to Trieste and Venice, and from 
Calais to Hume. In B. America sov. 
great amakramations were made before 
the First World War, whereby the sys- 
tem of Argentina and th^ S. portions of 
Brazil were brought into close com- 
municatloh. The Andos have been tun- 
nelled and the lines .extend to the N. of 
Peru, while the Mexican system links up 
with that of Guatemala. Elsewhere 
some of tho most important R. ar^J^he 
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tmas-Slborian (q.v.), a notable feature of 
which Is the section that circumvents part 
of Lake Baikal; the Turk-Sib (q.v.); tbe 
Bairdad Railway iq.v.)\ the so-called 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway; the Iledjaz Rail- 
way ; and the Damascus— Mecica line. 
{!See also under the names of the difloront 
countries. ) 

LoroMOTiVKs. Steam Locomotives . — 
The desigrn of locoinotivos did not chanKO 
ffrcatly from that of the ‘Rocket* up 
Uj the seventies. The early euffiiics 
had a lontr life and the track laid down 
was not adequate to sui)port a much 
increased weight, nor did the curves 
allow of a much (n^eater speed. Even the 
locoinotivos of the eighties were nearer in 
deslfm to the oiiginal ones than to their 
modern successors; the express speed was 
still about 40 m.p.h. As traffic increased 
with the trade boom after 1870 larger 
locomotives had to be built. This clileily 
meant lar^T cylinders, for all locomotives 
had low-pitched boilers between the 
wheels to grive a low centre of gravity 
(mistakenly supposo<l to 1)0 necessary for 
safety), which limited the size of the 
boiler, (‘ompouuding was adopted on 
sev. R., notably tin* Ij.N.VV.R., vihere 
F. \V. Webb built son . hundreds of en- 
gines on his patent system (1883- 1003), 
with two small high-pressure cylinders 
outsi<le and oi„ * cormous low-pressure 
<'\l‘nder inside. It \>ms not until the 
end of the century that J. F. McIntosh 
of the (*a1edonian Railway introduced hif» 
‘Duualuhtairs* (1897), with lai’go boilers 
pUu'cd over tbe ilriviiig-wliwls; his 
example was soon followoil on other lines, 
Iiartieiiluriy by H. A. Ivatt of tb<* (j.N.H., 
whoso ‘Atlanties’ (1902) had very large 
boilers and small cylinders. (Vuiipouuds 
by now were out of favour, largely owing 
to the defects of Weldi’s engines, l»ut the 
Midland Railway, under R. M. Decley, 
built some largo-boilered eompounds on 
the ^mith system (1901-5), with one Iui*ge 
higli-pressuro cylinder inside, and t%\«i 
slightly larger low-pre*">ure cylinders 
outside, which proved very successful. 
In 1900 the superheater was introduced 
to Great Britaiu by (J. Hughes on the 
Lancasbiiv and York.siiire Railway, and 
from 1908 onwards it< whs uidely adopted. 
Tlie superheater, imeiited by Schinidt 
in Germany, dries and superheats the \\el 
steam from the boiler, inaUiiig It moiv like 
a gas, and enables larger eylhiders to be 
used with the same size of boiler. During 
this period also tbe Inug-lravel piston 
xalvo was iiitrodneed on the (S.W.R. h.\ 
(J. .r. Churchward. Modern Jlrlt. loco- 
motives usually have two simple cylinders 
lor goods and slow jiassenger uork, and 
thrci* or four Imlaneed cylinders for exprt's-, 
work, to reihiee hammering of the track at 
high speeds. 1 ^arge hollers are tltt ed wit h 
raiperheatf'rs ; and nutsido Walselmcrts 
valve gear, in combination with long- 
Iruvcl piston valves and largo cylinders, 
results in a ^ery free-ruiming engine. 
Poppet valves worked by (ftms have 
been tried, and ain proving very suc- 
cessful. Modern Aiiier. Ioi‘omotlvo8 nro 
of very large size, engines oL normal 
type weighing up to 390 tons vidth tender. 
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as compared with the Brit, maximum of 
150 tons. Two outside cylinders are 
almost invariably used, with Walscbaerts 
or Baker valvo gear, and long-travel 
valves; the boiler, fitted with superheater, 
is generally much oversized. Owing to 
the large grate to be fired a mechanic^ 
idoker is usually fitted. Oast-steel bar 
frames 7 in. tliick or so are used, instead 
of tbe Brit, plate frame 1 in. thick; some- 
times the cylinders and cross-stays are 
east in one piece with the main frames, 
forming an ‘engine-bed.* Modern con- 
Uucntal locomotives may Lave plate 
frames combined with two outside cylin- 
ders, although three or four simple 
cylinders are used in countries where the 
track is light. Compounds ore favoured 
in some countries, notably in France, 
xvliere the four-cylinder engines of the 
Nord and l^aria-Lyon-M6diterran6o Rail- 
way are unexcelled for speed and power. 
In Germany eompounds and plate* frames 
have been superseded by simple engines 
with bar frames; this practice is being 
followed in othi*r countries. Large boilers 
ydlh superheaters are generally fitted. 
European locomotives of normal type 
weigh up to 210 tons wiih tender (Bel- 
gliuu)* C'olonial locomutivcs, as might 
be expeeteti. vary very greatly; some 
R,. (e.g. S. Australia) use locomotives of 
Amer. design, but of reduced size; others 
(e.g. Argentina) use locomotives of Brit, 
design, l)ul of increa*^ed size; yet others 
(e.g. rt. Africa) have their own standards. 
Locomotives are classified by their wheel 
arrangement, on the Whyte system; 
e.g.. a loeomotixo willi a foup-whe«*led 
bogie in front, six eouiiloil wheels driven 
by the eylimJers, and a tw’o-w'hi*eletl 
trailing truck imder the cab, is called a 
4-0-2. Similarly a locomotive with 
eight coupled wheels aud no carrying 
wheels is called a 0-8-0. Loeoniotixe- 
may have a tender (or separate vehicle' 
attached to carry their supplies of coal 
and water, or they maj be built as tank 
eiigmcs, caiTylng fuel and water in tank's 
on the main frames. The latter are 
dchigiiatod by the letter T on the Whxte 
clashifleation, e.g. 2-0-4T. Tank engine*' 
are very rare In Amer. praetiee, bm 
evleiLsively used elsew'here. Common 
e\pre.*>b locomotive types are 4-4-0, 

4 0 0, 4-0 2 (England), 4-0-2, 4-6-4, 

1- 8 2. 4-8-4 (America), 4 0-0, 4-6-2, 
4-S 2 (continental), (‘lunmoii freight 
locomotive types are 0 0 0, 2-0-0, 0-8-0, 

2 8-0 (England), 2-8-2, 2-8-4, 2-10-0, 

2- 10-2 (America), 0-8-0, 2-8-0. 0-10-0, 
2-lU 0 (eoiitinental). Suburban and 
passenger trafilc is worked by 0-(i-2T, 

2 0 2T, 4 4-0, 2-0-0 (England). 4-0-0, 
4-i0 2 (Amerira), 4-6-0. 4-6-4T, 2-8-2T 
(continental).* Cominou shuating engine 
types are 0-6-0T (England), 0 -6-0, 
0-8-0 (America), 0-0- OT. 0-8-()T (eon- 
tiueiital). Recent ex peri mental loco- 
mutivA!! (1931 ), differing radically from the 
normal steam locomotive, include the 
LJungstrom and Zoelly turbine loco- 
motives, and the Sehmidt-lle,nsehel, 
Greslov, Miihlfeld, and Ltiefllor ^h- 
prossuro compound locomotives with 
water-tube boilers. The largest steam 
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locomotive in the world (1944) is *Blgr for loroiiiotives. The most important 
Boy,' built by the Amer. Locomotive disadvantam of the l.G. engine is its low 
Crompany. It Is a hum articulated engine, torque at »ow running; it can therefore 
with 4’'^8-’4 wheel arranmment and not be directly coupled to the driving 
coupled wheels 5 ft. 8 in. diameter, de- wheels. In some cases hydraulic tronb- 
signed for a maximum speed of 80 m.p.h. ; mission has been successfully used, and 
total wheelbase (enrine only) Is 72 ft. friction clutch and gear change has been 
54 in., and the overall length is 85 ft. 3 in.: tried, but so far cloctrlo transmission 
indicated h.p., 7000. The largest and most seems to offer the greatest advantage, 
powerful express passenger locomotives The engine drives a generator supplying 
of each of the Bnt. companies in 1944 current to ordinary electric traction 
were G.W.R., 'King George V.* (type motors or, in other words, tlio locomotive 
4-6--0, total working weight 135 tons); becomes an electric locomotive carrying 
L.X.E.R., 'Cock o' the North* (2-8-2, its own power station. The first high- 
165 tons); L.M.S., 'Duchess* (4-6-2, 164 speed train to use Diesel -engined loco- 
tons): and S.R., 'Merchant Navy* (4-6-2, motives was the Ger. State Rallway«>' 
142 tons). But the largest and most 'Flying Hamburger' (1933). Later a 
powerful locomotive in Britain is the number of such trains wero used, each with 
L.N.E.R. Garratt freight locomotive two Maybach 410 b.h.p. engines. Diesel- 
(type 2-8-0 to 0-8-2), with a weight of driven express trains have been put into 
178 tons. (iS«e Stkam ENOIXE.S.) service in Holland, Belgium, France. 

ArtictdaM Locomotives. — A limit to the Argentina, Denmark, Italy, and in the 
size of the normal locomotive is reached U.S.A., where 6000 out of some 45,000 
when the munber of driving coupled locomotives (1948) were Diesel -electric, 
wheels exceeds eight or ten, as trouble is Chirrent production of Diesel -electric 
then experienced in traversing sharp locomotives in the U.S.A. is at the rate of 
curves. Various types of articulated 1800 units per annum, 
locomotives have therefore been evolved, Itailcara. — These combine the engine 

In which one boiler is placed over two sets and the passenger and goods compart- 
of wheels and motion, on separate frames ments on one chassis and are the means of 
flexibly connected together; this of course meeting the modem demand for frequent 
involves flexible steam and exhaust pipes, service. In electric traction systems the 
The Fairlie, the Mallet, and the Garratt design of a railcar presents no particular 
are the most important types of artlcu- problems; transformers and motors can 
lated locomotive. The Fairlie, which bo built in any size. Steam-driven rail- 
came into use in 1865, had a double- cars aro still in use but are gradually 
ended boUer with the firebox between the giving way to Dlcsel-elcctric cars, which 
two engine units, and is now obsolete, need no boiler, have a higher thennal 
The first Mallet was built in 1887, and very efficiency and thus require less fuel space, 
large engines of this type are used in are easy to refuel and to handle and give 
U.S.A. for heavy gradient traffic, a recent off no smoke. The modern engine differs 
example weighing 500 tons with tender, in design from those developed for road 
The boiler of a Mallet is rigidly fixed to transport by the same manufacturers, 
the rear engine unit, and is supported on There may be from three to twelve 
slides by the movable front en^ne unit, cylinders dovclopii^ 120-500 b.h.p. at 
which is pivoted at its back end. Most 1000-2000 r.p.m. The engine is usually 
MaUets are compounds, with two high- of the four-stroke vertical typo, though 
pressure cylinders on the (rigid) back unit, a number of two-stroke engines aro in use. 
and two low-pressure cylinders on the A horizontal engine for under-frame 
(movable) front unit; bul modern Amer. mounting was do\ eloped in Germany 
Ufol^ets have four simple outside cylinders, before 1939. The engine drives an electric 
two on each unit. Common Mallet types generator supplying current to ordinary 
are 2-6, 6-2, and 2-8, 8-2. Mallets are electric traction motors coupled to the 
rapidly being superseded, except in driving wheels. Among the earliest 
U.S.A.. by Garratts, of which the first Brit, builders wore Wm. Beardmore & 
example was built in 1909. The boiler of Company Jjtd. The A.E.C. railcars 
a Garratt is supported on a sort of bridge built for the Q.W.R. in 1934 were 
between two widely spaced engine umts; the first streamlined railcars in Great 
it ftan thus be of any size that the loading Britain. The Gardner L.W. engine is 
gauge will allow, not being restricted by med in large numbers of railcars in Argen- 
the presence of wheels and frames. Water Una, Belgium, India, and Australasia, 
smd fuel are carried in tanks on the engine ELEcrrRKJ Railways. — ^The question of 

units. The Garratt is the only articulated railway electrification differs widely in its 
^rpe that can run at express speeds, and application to main-line and to suburban 
Garratts have with ease reached 60 m.pih. traffic, in its economical as well os in its 
on narrow-gauge Unes. Garratts are in technical aspect. Suburban service re- 
use in all parts of the world (except quires frequent trains throughout the day, 
U.S.A. ), the South African Railway alone with frequent stops, and Increased seating 
having over 200, of which the larg^t type capacity during rush-hours. Electric 
weighs 215 tons. Common Garraft types trains made up of train Units, each con- 
are 2-6-2-I-2-6-2 and 4-8-2 -I- 2-8-4. sisUng of one motor coach with one or 

Diud Locomotives . — ^The absence of a more trailers, provide the necessary 
boiler^ the high thermal efficiency and the flexibility of operotlon and the direct 
ease of handling and refuelling make current (D.C.) senes motor with its 
the Inter^ combustion (I.C.) engine a excelleqt accelerating oharactoristics, light 
serious competitor to the steam engine weight, and simple (continuous) speed 
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control Is ideal for tbe purpose, as it other at the side, or both at the side, and 
enables a high schedule speed to be if the track rails are used for carrying the 
attained, and thus a higher train mileage return current only one conductor rail is 
can be achieved with loss rolling stot;k required. 

than is possible with steam trains. Further In the case of overhead contact linos tho 
congestion at terminal stations is avoided current is carried to the motors through a 
owing to the quick turn-round, and no bow or a pantanaph collector sliding on 
time is lost in fuelling. Suburban lines the under-side of the contact wire, contact 
radiate from or connect largo cities whore being maintained by a spring attachment 
power stations are otherwise available, on the roof of the vehicle for the bow col- 
and suburban traction constitutes a useful lector, while links in the pantagraph are 
load-balancer on the power station as the Joined by springs. In the case of contact 
load is fairly evenly distributed through rails a collector shoe slides on the rails, its 
the day when the lighting load is least, weight being usually sulllcient to maintain 
and the power demand usually be met contact. In some oases the contact rails 
without substantial increase in the are suspended from insulators and the 
generating capacity and, in particular, collector shoe slides on the under-side, 
^vithout additional reserve capacity or being pressed against the rail by a spring, 
increase in. stafT. Distances are shorter This arrangement allows of protecting the 
and trains are lighter than in main-line upper rail surface against contact with 
services, and very high voltages, which other objects and keeps the contact sur- 
alone make long-distance transmission of face free from dust, rain, sleet, or falling 
large power amounts possible, are not leaves. Side-contact with a specially 
required. Main-line electrification has shaped contact rail has also been used, 
been largely confined to countries dis- The contact rail system has been used for 
posing of large water-power resourewj up to 1200 V, but for voltage above 
and where coal is not ailable at prices to 1000 the overhead system is preferable, 
compete with liydro -elect rio generation. To ensure constant lioight and adequate 
Electric trains are toclmically superior rigidity of the conlot't w^iro it is suspended 
to steam trains in tunnels, owing to the (and insulated) from a stool cable by a 
absence of smoke, and on lines with steep number of closely spaced vertical iiangers. 
gradients, but otherwise a choice of system The steel cable is supported (and iu- 
can only be made after careful considera- sulated) from the masts and naturally 
tion of capital and working coats; the hangs witli a sag between the masts, in 
former are conaiderablv higher for electric the shape of a catenary. Sometimes 
lines, and both vary according to the double catenary suspension is used, 
locality. In countries where either steam As the power transmitted by the line is 
traction or electric traction lias become me^ured by the product of voltage (F) 
estab. it is not likely that any radical and current (/), whereas the losses duo to 
ohang;e-over would prove economically dissipation (heat) in the wire are the 
feasible at present. The queation of product of wire resistance (/f) and and 
electric generati<»n by means of steam the consequent drop in voltage is i?/, 
raised by atomic pile heating cannot as high-voltago transmission is most econo- 
yet be adequately discuased. mical, but a limit Is set to the voltage in a 

Two systems of electrification are at D.O. system by the switchgear which 
present in general use; D.C. at voltages becomes unmanageable above 3000 V, 
from 600 to 3000 V, and single-phase though experiments with 4000 V have 
alternating current (A.C.) at up to 15,000 been carried out. High current values 
V at low frequency/ 16| cycles (c/s) in would require heavy (low-rcsistanco) 
Europe, 25 c{h In the U.S.A. The only contact linos and the current collectors 
notable large-scale exception is the would become unwieldy. There is thus a 
It. State Railway, three-phase 3600-V limit to the power that can bo supplied on 
system in N. Italy. For suburban lines the D.C. system, i,e. to the trafiSc that 
the D.C. system is now universally em- can be handled. The volt drop In the lino 
ployed, at voltages of 600-1200 V, Is kept within limits by feeding the lino at 
most services b^g operated on the intermediate points by cables direct from 
motor coach unit principle. Each motor the substations. Kncnnr Ip delivered from 
coach has two or four motors, each of the large generating statloi^ or tapped 
between 150 and 300 h.p., and the power from the main A.C. high volt^e network 
per driving axle is 100-250 kVV. The to substations suitably placed along the 
weight of a motor coach without pus- line, where it is convert^ ^ mercury - 
sengers Is between 20 and 70 tons. The vapour reetillers Into D.C. The modern 
adhesive weight of a train consisting of substations aro antomatioal in operation 
sev. units is thus distributed over a largo a-nd remote-controlled, 
number of axles, usually two or four i^r Main-lino trafllc involves both pas- 
motor coach, and the total* weight of toe sengers and heavy freight, and trains aro 
train is more uniformly distributed on the locomotive-haiilod. The longer distances 
track than would bo the case with a and the greater power requlrod make high 
locomotive-hauled train. Current is sup- voltages inoperative. The Fr. U. (Midi, 
plied to the trains through an o^rhead PariB-^on-M6diteiTan6e, Orl6anB) use 
contact wire for higher voltages, the track 1500 v D.O. and this i.ystem is also 
rails cariylng the return current. For employed 4n Holland, Bewum, Spain, N. 
low-volta^ lines the supply is usually Italy, Australia, New Zealaud. and India, 
through conductor rails supported on wbllo some Amer. ' lines, notably tbe 
insulators; one rail may bo plucedlln the Cfiilcago. Milwaukee, and St. Paul, tbe 
middle between the track rails and the Paulista^tn Brazil, and the Trausandlne, 
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and the CbJleon, uso 3000 V D.C. 
Slngle-phane (A.C.) is used in Norway. 
Sweden. (Jennany. Switzerland. Austria, 
and Italy, and in the U.S.A. The limits 
to the D.C. system were discussed above. 
They hinge on the Impossibility of step- 
ping down the high voltage required on 
the contact line for efficient transmission, 
to the low voltage manageable on the 
locomotive. As modem electrlo lo<W" 
motives are built for powers up to 3000 
kW. or more this would require a oontJmt 
wire of a carrying capacity, at 3000 V. 
of 1000 amps., which involves a for- 
midable amount of copper. On the other 
liand, it is possible to use the ordinary 
three-phase 60 c/s supply as generated, 
for conversion into D.C. in the sub- 
stations by the mercury-vapom ^coji* 
verter. It has been suggested that the 
locomotive itself might act as substation, 
carrying transformer and rectiner, while 
the contact wire is fed at high voltage 
direct from the generating station. At 
present, however, the mercury- vapour 
convertor is too flensltivo to vibration, and 
the additional weight of the locomotive is a 
drawback. Conversion by rotating ma- 
chinery is too inefflelent to be considered; 
the power would have to be built in twice: 
in the motor and In the generator. A.C. 
is easily stepped down to a suitable low 
voltage by the o «i*nnrv, highly efficient 
tran^ormer, but the only satisfactory 
A.C. traction motors so far developed are 
aing>o-phaao motors of the series typo, 
compensated commutator motors, com- 
pensated repulsion or series-repulsion 
(D6rl) motor.-, working at low frequency 
(16| c/s). It is therefore necessary 

either to bulb! separate generating stations 
for supplying tljo railway system, with 
sufficient capacity to cope with peak load, 
and with ade<|uato reserves, or to convert 
the available 60 o/s supply in sub- 
stations. Special low-frequency genera- 
tors are sonictijiies installed In the main 
power stations. Tlio raeroury-vapour 
converter for frequency conversion pre- 
sents some problems, and conversion is 
therefore usually done by rotarv con- 
verters, though with some loss in effi- 
ciency. Experiments have been carried 
out in Germany with n 60 e/s com- 
mutator motor and the results seem 
promising, but long exporionoe under 
working conditions is necessary before 
final judgment can be made. The only 
throe-phuse motor used in traction is the 
Induction motor at 46 or 50 e/s, but 
three-phase sufiply needs throe contact 
wires, two if tlie track mils are used, and 
the speed of the motor can only bo varied 
by changing tiie number of poles, or by 
using two motors eouiiected in cascade. 
The speed of the induction motor depends 
on the freonency of supply and the number 
of poles, but with increase of load the 
*sllp* (sagging behind the synchronous 
speed) increases slightly. Speed control 
of the series motor Is elfeotod by varying 
the voltage. In the A.C. systegi, where 
transformers are neoossary for stepping 
down the high line voltage to that suitable 
tor the motors (about 400 V maximum) 
the transformer windings are provided 
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with the requisite number of taps givlM 
the required voltage values. The D.C. 
motor is built for full line voltage and 
supplied through regulatlng-resistanoes 
successively out out as the motor gains 
speed. To save the losses in the resist- 
ances during the starting and accelerating 
periods the motors are first connected in 
series and when oonstant speed is attained 
they are connected in parallel. With four 
motors series, series-parallel, and parallel 
oombinations in turn are possible. These 
operations and the Insertion and cutting 
out of rcslstaiicos are effected by moving 
the handle of the controller (see under 
TuAMWAva). Multiple-unit motor-coach 
trains may be controlled from one mastei 
controller, which either operates the 
controllers in the other motor conches 
pneumatically or olO(itrically, or <‘ontrols 
the switching of all the motors directly. 
When a train is running downhill the 
motor nrmature is driven by the wheels 
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A 3000 h.p., 3000-volt D.C. locomotive of the 
Central Railway of Bra/.il 

and the motor acts lus a generator. In ease 
of tlio D.C. motor this 'regenerative 
braking,’ that is, feeding back the* energy 
thus developed Into the line while the 
motion of the armature is thereby retarded 
is a simple matter; it Is only nece.s3ary to 
provide some additional excitation of the 
field to ensure that the voltage generated 
exceeds the line voltage. The V.C. com- 
mutator presents some difficulties as the 
frequency of the A.C. Is involved. Re- 
generation braking is also possible with 
induction motors. On motor coaches the 
motors are usually nose -suspended, one 
Hide of the frame being supported on the 
driving axle, the other on tlie frame of the 
coach, but on high-speed locomotives 
frame suspension is always used. In the 
latter ease Ilexiblo transmission to the 
driving wheels i.s necessary, either through 
crafik and connecting rods or mounting 
the gear wheel on a so-called Jack shaft, or 
through ‘qulir drive. In motor-eoaohes 
the motors are usually connected to the 
driving #vheoIs through single 6^:1 spur 
gear, but georless motors with their 
armature keyed on the driving axle and 
the field magnets supported on the frame 
are also in u-* 

In 1042 the Brit. R.R. introduced a 
new type of elootrio locomotive for the 
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operation of freight and passenger ser- 
vloes. It consists of a box -type cab 
carried on two six-wheel bogle trucks. 
The cab contains an electrically tired 
boiler for supplying steam for heating 
asscnger trains. A novel feature em- 
odied in the design enables the Uk‘o- 
motive to continue a drawbar pull when 
passing over the gaps In the conductor 
rail when no collector shoes are in contact 
with the conductor rail. With a 1 OOO-ton 
freight train the engine has an accelera- 
tion to 24 m.p.h. in 100 sec. and hauls the 
heaviest passenger train at a speed of 
75 m.p.h. A gas turbme, driving electric 
motors, uas used in a Swiss-built loco- 
motive introduced into Britain. 

The Llveimool overhead railway was 
opened in 1893, being electrified at the 
start, and was the first overhead railway 
in the world to be so operated. The imdor- 
rlv. Mersey railway was converted from 
steam to electric traction In 1903, the 
Llverpool-Southport, 1904, and. in the 
Manchester suburban area, the Bury lino 
was electrified in 1916. Ilio Altrincham 
route, electrified in 1931, was the first rail- 
way in Britain to adopt the 1500-V over- 
head conductor system, as recommended 
by the Pringle Committee. Electrification 
has characteiistlo features which make it 
suitable for some kinds of trafSc, e.g. the 
trains can be driven from either end, 
the number of coaches can be adjusted to 
trafiio requirements, uniform speeds are 
possible, and so on, and these features 
make electrification particularly suitable 
to the operating of intensive suburban 
services, such as those mentioned above. 
The British Railways 8. Region hns now 
the largest electrified suburban system in 
the world, and the conversion has made 
possible a 70 per cent mcroase in services 
to and from London in the rush hours. 

Undeuoround Railways and Tun- 
nels. — Under this heading Is compnsed 
not only underground city R., but aKo 
that specially difficult paH of the con- 
tractor’s business, viz. tunnelling. Where 
possible the centre'Une is set out on the 
surface under which the tunnel will run, 
and a series of shafts are sunk from 100 to 
30D yds. apart. To transfer this line 
undergrouna two marks are made in the 
cross-timbers, in the centre-line, at the 
bottom of each shaft and prolonged in 
both directions when the tunnel is being 
opened out. In tunnels of great length, 
e.g. the bt. Gothard, the centre lino is 
determined by a trlangulatlon survey. 
Small scftion tunnels are usual! v driven 
from one end to the other at their full 
dimensions. With large section tunnels a 
pilot heading is excavatt'd in advance and 
later enlarge d to the full section. Under 
suitable surface conditions long tuntiels 
are generally driven frofii a number of 
’faces* by sinking shafts along the line of 
the tunnel and starting working faces in 
both directions from each 8banJl>ottom. 
In heavily watered rocks or clay a Great- 
head shield is sometimes used, consisting 
of a ring of steel which is forced forward 
by by^aullo rams. In difficult cases 
work under pressure with on air lock may 
be Inquired. (See further under Tunnel- 


ling.) Famous tunnels include the 
Simplon, between Switzerland and Italy, 
1 2i m. (the longest of the five big Alpine 
tunnels); the Apenninc tunnel in ItiUy, 
Him.; the New C’ascado tunnel through 
the Rocky Mts., 7j m.. the longest in 
America^ and the Severn tunnel, England, 
44 m. The 'tubes* of London’s excellent 
system were all constructed with the Great- 
head shield, whilst the Metropolitan and 
the District were constructed whore pos- 
sible by ’ cut and cover.* The prin. Lou- 
don ’tubes* are the Kdgwaro, illghgate, 
and Morden (a combination and extension 
of the old Hampstead and Illghgate, and 
C^ty and S. London lines), the I’iccadilly, 
the Bakerloo, the Central London, and the 
Post Office Tube. The latter, which is a 
narrow-gauge tube, is automatically 
operated and carries only mails. 

The London underground railway has 
280 stations. 4000 conches, 10,000 m. of 
telephone wire, and the longest tunnel in 
the world (174 m.). from E. Finohley to 
Morden. New York has an exten^ve 
underground (subwoy) and tube system, 
while the main -line R. on Manhattan also 
travel in tunnels, and are electrically 
operated. Underground systems are also 
to be found in Paris, Berlin, Moscow, 
Madrid, Buenos Aires. Tokyo, Glasgow, 
and other large cities. Underground city 
R. in nearly all cases are worked with 
'multiple unit* trains, on the 600-800 V 
D.C. system. The track of the London 
underground railway is laid with nn np- 
gradicot at the entrance to, and a down- 
grailient at the exit from, the stations, to 
mcilitate stopping and htartmg. 

Mountain Raiiav vyr. — It is to Switzer- 
land that attention must be turned to see 
how the railway engineer has scaled the 
peaks and brought his lines up to the 
summit of great nits, like the Jungfrau. 
These lines would have been impossible 
but for the use of the rack ; the ono mostly 
used, invented by M. Abt, consists really 
of two racks placed side by side, t he teeth 
on one corresponding to the spaces on the 
other. The first rack-and-pinion railway 
was constructed by Blenkinsop near 
Leeds (1811) and for some time the curious 
opinion provalled that no other way of 
working was possible with a locomotive. 
The rack-and-pinion system really came 
into its own in 1869, in which year the 
Amer. engineer March built a mt. -climber, 
the Mt. Washington Railway in New 
Hampshire, U.S.A., on this system, and 
three years later, through the ingenuity 
of Rlggenbaoh, Europe saw its first rack- 
and-pinion up the Kigbi, In Switzerland. 
The gradients which formed part of the 
prubicin of building tills famous railway 
were of formidable magnitude. The rock 
is nearly 7000 ft. high and rises 5600 ft. 
above the valley. The slope varies, how- 
ever, even the easiest beiog 1 In 5. and the 
average over the 3 m. of line is 1 in 3. 
There Is probably no railway which has 
ever tackled gradients steeper than 1 in 2, 
but mechanical transport of some kind can 
be provided for any inclination. Lifts 
negotiate the steepsst rise of 1 in 0. But 
the fuDlcular railway, which may be 
classified between the lift and the rack- 
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and -pinion, 1b practically Independent of 
the gradient. The Virgl line in the Tyrol, 
for instance, has a rise of 1 in 1*43. 

In the early days the funicular was 
almost always employed, consisting of two 
cars, one ascending and the other de- 
scending, connected by a rope passing 
round a pulley at the top. Tn this system 
the descending car, plus a sufficient water 
ballast, draws up the ascending car. For 
long hauls electric motors are used to 
assist the winding of the rope. A good 
example of the latter type is up »Salvatpre 
outside Lugano, of a length of 1 m., the 
mw-TiTmiTn grade being 63 per cent. 

In the pre-olcctrio days a system was 
largely employed in which the en^ne 
pushes the car up, and the car follows the 
engine down. In the case of the xiighi 
Railway the boiler is placed as usual in a 
locomotive, but in the Pllatus Balm it is 
placed across the frames, so that the water . 
Is equal in depth at both ends. Such a 
line exists in Wales from Llanberis to the 
summit of Snowdon, and has been run- 
ning for many years. It is steam operated, 
4| m. in length, with gauge, 2 ft. 7* in. 
T^e only other line to the top of a mt. in 
the Brit. Isles is the FeU line to the top of 
Snsefell in the Isle of Man. x i- j 

The modem type of purely mt. hne is 
worked by electino traction, either con- 
tinuous or A.r .>, 109 - employed. Such 
lines are numerous, and the most modem 
are constructed largely in tunnel, e.g, the 
lino up the Jungfmu. the last portion 
of which is almost entirely concealed 
from view, the stations being opened 
out in the lorm of gallerie‘>. Certain 
lines, too. must bo classed under this 
heading, in which for a portion of the 
distance racks are laid down to assist tJio 
locomotiYes on heavy grades; an example 
of this type runs over the Brenner Pass, 
and another occurs in New Zealand, whore 
the grade m one place is exceedingly long 
and adA erse. Special locomotives, of 
course, have to bo built for these services, 
it being usual for the cylinders driving 
the wheels which onga-ro the rack to be 
separate from the ordinary ‘adhesion’ 
meohanlsm. The JungfrauJoch Railway 
BtUl ranks as possibly the most noteworthy 
feat of railway engineering in Europe, but 
there are mt. R. in other parts of the 
world which are at loaat equal achieve- 
ments; for instance in S. America re- 
markable work has been accomplished in 
Joining the great cities of the Paoffio coast 
to the Atlantic ports. A fine example is 
the line connecting Valparaiso with 
Buenos Aires, over 1 000 m. long, the first 
section passing over the Andes at a height 
of 14,000 to 16,000 ft. A famous cable 
railway for ordinary passenger traffic 
ascends the Wetterhom in the Bernese 
Oberland. It was dcsipmed by Fcldmonn 
(the engineer who built the curious sus- 
pension railway at Wuppertal); ho 
employed two carrier cables in each direc- 
tion. oorrespondkog to the rails of a railway 
track, but the cables lav above each other, 
not side by side. He thereby eliminated 
the Bwavlng of the oar, an oojectlonablo 
feature in other systems, especially in a 
strong wind. Another cable raihvay leads 


to the Kohler Peak in the Tyrol. The 
cables are 1 m. long and the Journey 
takes 13 min. 

Liaiir Railways. — In dists. where the 
traffic is insufficient to support a railway of 
mam-line class, facilities are often pro- 
vided by light R., especially abroad and 
in the colonics. In England, where there 
are metalled roads even in the most thinly 
populated dists., a service Is more easily 
given by omnibus, and such light R. as 
there are were laid down before the coming 
of the motor car, and are now generally in 
a poor condition. Exceptions are to be 
found in light R. catering for a special 
class of traffic, such as the East 
Kent Railway, which feeds the Kent 
coalfield, and the 15 -in. gauge Romney, 
Hythe, and Dymchurch Railway, which is 
worked by scale model locomotives, and 
carries mostly holiday-makers. Outside 
England light R. and steam tramways are 
much used, since a single line of railway 
costs much less to construct and to main- 
tain than a metalled road of corresponding 
capacity. They are often laid in unde- 
veloped country, such as Africa, or in 
dists. where travel is a no\ Ity, such as 
parts of India, with a view to being 
replaced by inam-lJne K. as soon as the 
traffic has grown sufficiently. They are 
generally laid to a narrow gauge (metre. 
3 ft., 2 ft. 6 m., and 1 ft. lli in. being usual 
sizes), though standard gauge light R. 
are not unknown. The latter have the 
advantage of being easily convertible to 
main-line standard should the traffic 
warrant It, and are not much more ex- 
pensive than narrow-gauge lines in first 
cost; the latter, however, permit more 
flexibility in curves. 

Mono-Railwaa'h. — During the first few 
years of the present century the high- 
speed line at ZoBsen brought forward 
inventors with all sorts of schemes for 
linking up important cities by very fast 
trams, tiuch schemes were propounded 
for running between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and London and Brighton. 
Elect nc'ity was to be the motive power, 
and m order to minimise friction some sort 
of single-rail design was to be devised. 
The Listowel and Ballybunlon had been 
runmng since 1888 on the Lartigue mono- 
rail system quite successfully. In this 
8>stcm the coaches, locomotives, etc., 
run tm a rail shaped like an A, the seats 
being back to bock with the running 
wheels inside the backs of the seats: small 
wheels at the base of the carriages serve to 
balance the whole system. The loco- 
motives have two of everything, one on 
either side of the central rail. This prin- 
ciple was to be employed on these fast 
inter-urban lines, but the projects fell 
through. The jnost successful form Avas 
that invented by Brennan, involving the 
use of two high-speed gjrro'^copes revolving 
In opposite directions and m a vortical 
plane parallel to the direction of motion. 
These large wheels were kept working on 
ball bearings in a vacuum, and therefore 
continued to run for a long period, even If 
any misha. occurred. Owing to the 

B recossianal notion of these groscopes, 
tie cars tended to tilt outwards when 
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rounding a curve, instead of inward as 
provided for by banking the outer rail on 
an ordinary line. In spite of the great 
weight of each oar, since it has to carry its 
own gyroscopes, there seems an undoubted 
field for their use where a temporary line 
has to bo laid very quickly, as the tr€U‘k 
seems to require next to no foundation, 
and the straightness of the running rail 
does not seem to affect the running of the 
cars. 

Passengeu Services \nd Rolling 
Stock. — In tho early days passengers 
were convoyed at speeds varying with the 
class or fare charged ; thus first and second 
class and those who travelled, as many 
did. in their own carnages placed on 
trucks were moved more rapidly than the 
third (lass ur * parliamentary ' passenger. 
This slate of affairs continued till 1872, 
when the then general manager uf the 
Midland announced the startling news 
that third-class passengers would be con- 
\ eyed on all trains. As at that date the 
Midland were employing Pullman cars at a 
supplementary fare on first class, in 1875 
they abolished second-class carriages, and 
reduced first-class faros almost to second- 
class level. Originally fares were fixed 
on the basis of 3a., 2d.« and Id. per m. for 
the three classes, but as one hne after 
another abandon^ second-class carriages 
or retained them only for a restricted 
service, and also reduced their fliNt-elass 
fares. Id. per m. for the third class and 
about 2d. per ni. for first class became vcr> 

f eneral. In 11117, in consequence of the 
'irst World War, all fares were increased 
by 50 per cent, excepting workmen's, 
season, zone, and those on the London 
tubes. In 1920, ouing to the inflation of 
money, there was a still further increase to 
75 per cent over pre-war level. Put this 
addition remainea in force only till 1923, 
when 50 per cent over pre-war rates be- 
came the recognised standard. 

From 1872 to tho time of the outbreak 
of the First World War was a period of 
active railway expansion, and, although 
during tho last few' years of that time 
motor traffic was already drawing upon 
the business of the U. in many parts of the 
country, the companies w’cro experi- 
menting w'ltli electric power in suitable 
areas, jiartlcularly in the S. of London. 
Broadly the hist, of the period was one of 
railway enterprise and public response. 
Just as speeds increased, so also tho style 
of accommodation improved, so much so 
that the last part of the ninclt^cnth and 
the early part of the twentieth century 
witnessed a remarkable revolution In 
railway travelling. Dinlng-curH, long 
vestibuled expre^sses, corridor cariiuges, 
and means of getting refreshments en 
route provided attractive travelling, v^hilo 
traffic superintendents and general mana- 
gers attracted their traffic h> providing 
the right sort of train at the right time. 
Typewriting compartments wcie intro- 
duced on two trains each way between 
London and I ' Irmingbam . Even suburban 
UneA, like the Metropolitan Extension, 
started their Pullman breakfast cars; 
Clacton had Its midnight supf^r oar — 
everything was done to attract the man 


who need not travel, i.e. w'ho goes only 
because it is sufficiently attraoUve. 
After the First World War this progressive 
policy was well maintained in long-dis- 
tance passenger traffic. Carriages are 
steam -heated ot the control of the pas- 
sengers; iniprovod ventilation has eliiiun- 
atod draughts and, on some modern trains, 
air-condiiloning is provided, but of course 
not all rolling stock reaches the high 
standards of the best trains, and there is 
still much out-of-date stock in use, 
especially on local and cross-country 
services. 

A notable inprovement in recent years 
has been the introdm'tion of buffet cars, 
the first inodt'rn car of this kind running 
between London and Cambridge in 1932. 
Recently experiments have been oan*ied 
out both 111 England and I'ran(*e on 



pneumatic rubber tyred wheelh for pas- 
senger coaches. Tins adds to tho comfort 
of travelling l>> cliimimting the Miammer- 
blow''-’ of the steel tyre at rail joints, but 
on high-speed trams the hfo of the rubber 
t>re would bo short, and oxpenenee In 
working IS still Jacking. Three trairi'^ 
with pnenmatic-t>rcd cars hauled b> 
steam engines v\ero put into service oh 
Fr. R. alter the bocoud World War, rail- 
cars with such tyres liaving been Intro- 
duced 111 1931. 

Owing to their inci easing luxnriousnesH. 
express tiaiiis luiNe h«‘como verj hea\>. 
('oriidoi (oaebes weigh 3.) tons, dining 
ears -lO, sleeping-cars (holding ten to 
twehe pasHciigeis) also 49; hence the 
modern e\piess total up to 509 or inorc- 
toriH exclusive of the locomotive, or 
with it 079. Platforms were the next 
dlfhcultv, as at some stations, especially 
terminals, long trains could not bo ac- 
commodatod, and even sf they could the 
locomotj-ves were hampered by loiiding 
TOuges. Tho length of the Cornish 
Riviera express is 1050 ft., or nearly 
a fifth of a ill. Admitting tin* nooossity 
for ditplleatiiig long-distunee traffic, the 
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superintendent finds that thore is no room port Board has set a high standard and 
for local trains. This entails duplication many of Its stations are even attractlre. 
of the lino, and that too prohably in the Waterloo station has been greatly lm< 
most expensive part. On a line with a proved, and Paddington is also a model of 
fine long-distance traffic a sudden growth convenience. The companies made con- 
of subiurban trains is a serious thing, sidorablo Improvements in many prov. 
Admitting that this is largely a two-period stations, notably at Chesterfield, Exeter, 
traffic, yet it may have to overfiow to the Leeds, Sheffield (Victoria), and Twlokcn- 
express lines, and so the problem comes of ham, some of which have been completely 
what steps are to be taken to meet this remodelled. 

expanding traffic. On the old G.E.H. Goods Servicer. — It is from these that 
section of the L.N.E.R., with probab^ the R. derive the greater part of their 
the heaviest suburban traffic in the world, income, and the prln. portion of the goods 
ever^hing possible was done without is carried under the classification of 
altering its lines. The carriages were minerals. Indeed it was for this purpose 
widened to seat six aside, the platforms that the Stockton and Darlington line was 
were lengrthenod, two more coaches added originally promoted, as at that time the 
to the trains, and more powerful locomo- whole of London’s coal supply came by sea 
fives were built. One obvious remedy, if from the N.E. ports. When the Midland 
it be called on to meet any further increase and S. Yorkshire coal pits had lines 
in Iralttc, is the clectrlflcAtion of iis exist- constructed in their vicinity, the only 
ing raetiils: this has been done between railway then running to London (the 
Liverpool Sti-eet and Shonflold. London and Birmingham) refused to 

Eng. R., looked at from a point of view carry coal as being detrimental to the 
of speed and precision, stand pre-eminent, better-paying passenger and merchandise 
On certain lines trains of enormous weight traffic. It was not till the G.N.H. was 
are taken at speeds that do not fall far opened in 1850 that London had its first 
short of the m.-u-iiiin. timing. The long regular railbome supply. Here be it 
non-stop runs that arc such a feature of said that in order to equalise matters 
Eng. services have been made possible by in the case of collieries, the strict mileage 
Ramsbottom’s pick-up water troughs, charge is often abandoned, as it is found 
whereby (he wat<»»* can be renewed at more profitable to charge the traffic 
speed, and (moi^ Impintunt still) at places what it will bear. Goods in general are 
where the water is suitable for boilers, liivided into eight classes: A, B, U, and 
The longest daily non-htop run in the 1-6. The rates charged are lowest for 
world is frofn King’s Cross to E<iinburgh, Class A, which includes minerals in the raw 
392*7 ni. in 400 min. Other long runs state, and highest for Class 5, which in- 
ure from Enstou to (Carlisle, 301 m. in 400 eludes the most expensive and fragile 
min. The W. Region ‘Coniish Riviera,’ manufactured articles. Again the let- 
which long hold the record by its run from tered classes ore generally removed by the 
Paddington to Plymouth, ‘i'i.'i-? m. in 240 consignee, whilst the numbered goods 
min., lost the place of honour purely have to be collected and delivered. It 
because it had no stretch long enough to has often been remarked that the Eng. 
compete economically with the nin from R. employ such small wagons for such a 
London to Sc*otland. lot of traffic, but the reason is not far to 

Speed is a ruling factor and the H. have seek. The R. ciiunot afford to wait 
not been able to disregard it. The public till they have collected enough goods to 
in Britain naturally think that the 60 form a 30-ton load, and so the smaller- 
m.p.h. level ought to be accepted, os it Is sized tnicks are employed. The same 
in France and Germany (before 1939) as applies even in the case of coal, though 
the standard of speed on the main services there must also be added the reason that 
from the metropolis. The demand for colliery sidings often do not allow large 
higher speed, however, gives rise to trucks in them, owing to the loading 
numerous special difficulties, such as gouge, which is more restricted than usual, 
track Improvement, bridge strengthening. The R. have now ample numbers of the 
elimination of sharp curves, effect on local newer big trucks and cerUiin specially 
services, improvement of brakes, and built ones for carrying awk'ivard consign- 
greater visibility of signals. An express inents, like big gruns, girders, or large 
train of twelve to thirteen coaches travel- listings and boilers. ‘Containers,’ or big 
ling at 60 m.p.h. con bo brought to a enclosed steel or wooden receptacles, have 
stand in approximately 360 yds. The proved of great value. These containers 
vacuum brake is used on most steam in many cases are Just adapted to occupy 
trains and the Westinghouse compressed a railway tnick, and also to stand upon a 
air brake on electric trains. trolley. They have appliances and fit- 

The R. also nm piwoly postal trains tings by which they can be transferred 
which only convey passengers by per- from one vehicle to another or into the 
mission, solely composed of travelling hold of a ship. Much attention has been 
post omce vans and the like, whereby paid in recent years to the modernisation 
bags are discharged or picked up at speed, of goodR depots and terminals, and the 
Newspaper specif, too, are chartered by lay-out of the latter Ikus been entirely 
the prin. London dallies, which, by going remodelled to facilitate more rapid 
to press an hour or two earlier, reach t^eir handling of goods. The greatest pro war 
destination ahead of tthe pub. of local improvement was the speeding up of 
papers. Railway stations, espeoially in freight traiiio. Express freight traliu 
industrial dists., are often grimy and run throughout the night between all 
depressing. The Loudon Passenger Trans- important centres and the fastest ore 
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composed entirely of Tehlclcs fitted with They have great penetrative powers In fog 
continuous vacuum brakes, like passenger and mist. Increasing use has for some 
trains, and this enables them to average time been made in all the Brit, systems of 
speeds of 45 m.p.h. In meeting the needs oleotrlo colour light signalling. Progress 
of modem traders the R. have developed has also been made in the power operation 
ancillary road services. The railhead of points and manual levers are being 
depot system, too, offers the advantages of superseded by miniature levers operating 
rapid transit in bulk by rail with the electric circuits. The most effective 
flexibility of road transport distribution solution to the problem of fog working is 
in small quantities. Though the general through automatic train control, whereby 
trend in retail trading has been in the the position of each signal on passing is 
direction of smaller consignments (largely indicated to the driver by either an 
owing to fluctuating prices) there has been audible or visual signal in the engine cab. 
a penod in the opposite direction for some The G.W.R. had, hy 1939, extended its 
kinds of traffic, in connection with whole* system of automatio train control over 
sale and industrial trafllc, notably milk, the whole 2800 m. of main-line routes 
oil, and petrol, which are carried in tank from London to Penzance, Chester, and 
wagomi. and grain, bricks, steel sheets, Fishguard. 

etc., which are also carried in specially On single lines it is necessary to prevent 

constructed vehicles. Bulk forwarding collisions not only between following 
of liquids enables economies to be offocted trains, but also between opposing trains, 
in handling and in the capital outlay At first, each section of the line had a 
required as compared with carriage in corresponding 'staff,* and no en^ne was 
barrels or other small containers. Tiuriug allowed in a section unless its driver had 
recent years experiments have been made the staff in his possession. But sometimes 
in providing shock-absorbing wagons a staff might get left at one end of a 
for conveying glass, concrete pipes, and section, when a train wanted to traverse 
other articles particularly liable to it from the other. Nowadays the electric 
damage. staff is used; there are sev. staffs for each 

Sio.vALLixo. — The route mileage of the section, but they are kept in special 
R. of Great Britain is 19,630, and the machines at each end, which are eieotrl- 
number of train m. is about 380,000,000, cally interconnected so that not more than 
worked by about 20,000 locomotives, one staff at a time can be removed from 
giving an average of a train every half- the two machines. The staff machines 
hour each way over each m.; taking into also lock the signals. Formerly signal- 
account the large amount of single track boxes were independent units, responsible 
(about 7200 m.) this is a very high tratflo only to the station-master, and dealing 
density. Before the days of block sig- with traffic as it came along. Nowadays 
nailing and telegraphs the time interval 'train control* is largely installed, by 
was the only means of keeping a proper which signalmen are still responsible for 
distance between following trains, so that, the area covered by their boxes, but they 
if the front train broke down, and notice report to and receive instructions from a 
could not be sent back to the nearest sema- central office called 'Control,* which has a 

S hore, a collision was-most probable owing bird*B-eye view of the whole line, and nan 
j the imperfect brakes then available, decide better than the signalman which 
To-day the tendency is to replace os much trains to let by, and which to hold up. 
of the siCTolllng apparatus as possible by Economics. — ^The only justification of 

automatio or semi-HutomaticiubtallatioD.s. railway making (in Britain before the 
First of all, from the ordinary telegraphic Transport Act, 1947) is economical haul- 
instruments came the block signalling, age, which term implies both mechanical 
in wlilch there is always a clear section power and concentration of load. The 
between two following trains. Next provision of the former naturally f^ls on 
came the lock and block, which inter- the railway company, as being beyond the 
looks the slgncds and telegraphic instru- means and requirement of an individual 
ments, and so forces the signalman to carrier, and in practice the R. nearly 
maintain that section unoccupied. This always perform the carriage of passengers, 
is the system in most general use to-day. except in the cases of the Compiumlo 
Lines with very intense traffic, however, Internationale des Wagon-Lits, the PuU- 
require something better, which is found man Company, and of certain other 
in automatic slGrualliug, whereby the trains instances. In the case of mineral traffic 
themselves automatically work the signals in England it was usual for the wragons 
behind them. This, coupled with a trip- to belong to the private owner, but when 
catch for applying the brake, makes it on tbo railway they were in entire charge 
possible to run forty-five trains per hour of the company. When speaking of a 
on the Loudon Underground. Auto- railway company and its general merits, 
matlo slflmals are worked electrically by it must be considered in throe lights: 
means of a track circuit, and are kept at (1) As owming the road, (2) as owning 
danger behind a train until it has passed the rolling stock, and (3) as a carrier m 
out of the section. The salient advantage all sorts of traffic. This combination 
of automatic signalling Is that it^Uowrs of differentiates a railway company and 
the number of block sections being in- its charges from all other modes of tians- 
oreased, thereby speeding up train move- port ami the charges nsuaUy In force, 
ments without involving the expense of steamship companies have not to provide 
Installing extra signal-boxes. ^ Eleotrio the road, onmfbuses use roads provided 
colonr light signals of the searchlight type by ta«mUon, so did stage-coaches: canal 
are used for both night and day operation, owners and turnpike trusts mere(r pro- 
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Tided the road . II once railway rates haTO 
to cover interest on capital spent, together 
with charges on current expenditure. 

Taking only round figures of Eng. R*. 
before nationalisation, as illustrative of 
railway working throughout the world, 
it will be found that the money actually 
hpent on the lines and their miscellaneous 
property, like hotels, steamers, etc., was 
well over £1,200,000,000. To show for 
this the 11. possessed about 20,000 ni. 
of lino and approximately 1,000,000 
vehicles, including over 20,000 loco- 
motives. Of this largo sum about 
£900.000,000 reiireseuted Irrecoyerablo 
capital because, alter paying all pro- 
liitilnary expenses. If the lino was of no use 
(jua railway, it was of no use for anything 
else; none of the ‘way and worlw could be 
moved elsewhere: viaducts, bridges, pm- 
forms, etc., were all fixtures, and even the 
buildings wore too specialised to admit of 
any other use. But once “aa® 
expenses were low, as some £15,000,000 
served (1939) to keep in repair these largo 
capital works, \vith regard to the huge 
sums invested in rolling stock it may be 
noted that, though a raUway has to be 
complete at the tmio of opening, the full 
amount of stock need not be provided till 
the traffic requires it, as additions can bo 
made without ipueh difficulty. But 
against tills fact ..Urit. uo put the necessity 
of providing enough stock to meet the 
maximum demand. This maximum re- 
quirement iirobably only exists for a 
limited period In the year, so that during 
this period the vehicles should earn enough 
to cover, in addition to current expenses, 
the capital charge of their construction. 
ITor this reason the K. found it profitable to 
run cheap excursions during the rest of the 
year, so as to employ vehicles which 
would otherwise be standing idle. The 
earliest lines, as has boon seen, were 
merely mineral lines, carrying no pas- 
sengers. The first passenger line was the 
Liverpool and Manchester, opened in 
1830. Although it was primarily promo- 
ted to carry goods, the passenger traffic 
was so heavy that at first the goods were 
crowded oft the roads. In 1845, when 
most of the trunk lines were opened, 75 
per cent of the revenue came from pas- 
sengers, and on some lines, like the Lou- 
don and Birmingham and (I.W.R., it 
was as high os 85 per cent. In 1939 the 
ratio was changed and the average of 
goods and passengei-s was 55 per cent 
and 37 per cent respectively, the other 
8 per cent coming from canals, hotels, 
etc. In the forties passenger traffic 
consisted of well-to-do people, customers 
of toe post-chaises and stage-coaches 
paying an average fare of fully 2(2. per m. 
Sove^y years later 90 per cent travelled 
third class at an average fare of under Id. 
per in. 

During the First World War, and, later, 
owing to the increase in competition from 
motor-drawn vehicles, such a ^serious 
change took place in railway economics 
that most of, it not all, the old methods of 
statistical calculation wore no longer the 
precise guides by which future policy eould 
he shaped. In consequence many bigger 


Issues, which at one time could have been 
ignored, wore then nccessaril v brought Into 
any consideration of the subject. One of 
these was the important subject of railway 
expansion. The principle nos been ex- 
pressed that when the provision of new R., 
such os the recent extension of tubes in 
London, Is necessary for the public, toe 
public must provide the fund, or Join in 
some guarantee to those wlio do so. Again 
the formation of a Ministry of Transiiort, 
and the active part that that ministry 
took in the arrangement of London traffic 
in particular, was a reminder both to the 
R. and the general public that there were 
mutual obligations, and whatever hap- 
pened the public must be served. The 
nationalisation of Brit. II. was the cul- 
mination of this hue of development. 
A third point that has a great deal of 
significance is the growing belief that the 
steam-drawn train with all its brilliant 
hist, belongs to a waning period. 

Ann. expenditure by the R. of Great 
Britain has risen greatly since 1913 owing 
to the wage and price increases. In 1923 
expenditure was about £) '>7.000,000; 
it decreased subsequently and was 
£139.000.000 In 1930. £142.000.000 in 
1933, and, Just before the Second World 
War, it was £148.000.000. in 1 948 it was 
£311.000.000. Gpohs revenue is the total 
income from all kinds of traffio and reven- 
ues which are derived from ancillarios; 
net revenue la the total gross receipts 
minus v\ or king expenses; and the pro- 
portion of the receipts absorbed by working 
expeus(*s is known as the ‘ operating ratio.’ 
In 191.1 this ratio was 65 per cent, in 1939 
about 90 per cent, and in 1018 92 per cent. 
The Railways Act, 1921, limited the ann. 
revenue that might be earned by the four 
I groups to approximately £50,000,000. 
This standard revomio was based on 1913 
revenues, but minor adjustments could be 
mode from year to year. In 1937 railway 
companies were authorised by the Hailwav 
Rates Tribunal (now Transport Tribunal) 
to increase their ebargres by 5 per cent in 
order to bring railway revenues nearer to 
the standard. 

I^nancial results for 1948 show the fol- 
lowing figures: total gross receipts 
£337,314,^6 (passengers £122,572,809. 
freight, parcels, and mails £211,064,189; 
miscellaneous £3,677,998); total working 
expenses £31 1,057,259; net traffic receipts 
£26,257,737. The Transport Commission 
os a whole, however, showed a deficit on 
net revenue account at Doc. 31, 1948, of 
£1,732,824 (£2,474,128 being provided for 
riHlomptlon of Brit. Transport Stock) 
The position in 1949 was stdl more un- 
sntisfactory ; a revenue deficit of over 
1.20,090,000 was expected, and ♦'he com- 
mission reported* that, unless immediate 
aetlon were token, an accumulated detkit 
of between £50,000.000 and £ 60 . 000.000 
could be fprocost. Railw.iv ehargC'i were 
only 55 per cent more than before the 
Second World War. whereas costs w(^re 
more than doubled. 

In the U.S. A . the great transcontinental 
R. had baen given princely domains by 
toe U.S. Gov. Every alternate sootion 
along the road was theirs. In all 
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116.000,000 ac. had thus been eriven away. 
The Union Paciflo received 20,000,000, 
Santa F6 17,000,000, and the Northern 
Paoiflo 44,000,000. But the R. were 
entirely dependent on business, and there 
was no business unless those and other 
tracts were settled with people consumingr 
meuiufactured products and rnisinsr crops 
for the E. markets and for export. The 
great roads, therefore, scoured the E. part 
of the U.S.A. and Europe with a view to 
inducing people to settle in the wilderness 
of plains. They offered them cheap 
transportation, and land at from 61 to 
910 an acre. In this way the empty 
roaces began to be filled with people. 
The states and ters. began to grow. The 
hunger for more railway services in- 
creasiki. These were essentially the days 
when popular favour ran liigh. States 
and ters. granted the R. exemption from 
state taxes and further land grants, and 
bought stock In the companies in order to 
Induce them to extend their lines. Tns. 
and cities, desiring to have railway con- 
nections. gave them free sites for stations 
and tracks and also subscribed for their 
stock. BuL this period of mutual good- 
will was soon followed by an era of intense 
bickering. The R. were guilty of various 
abuses. There were stock-watering and 
other financial manipulations. In many 
instances exorbitant freight rates wore 
chared. Free passes were given to 
menmers of the state legislatures to in- 
fluence their attitude on various Bills. 
Freight rebates were given to favoured 
concerns. By entering state polities 
railway managers prevented Just taxation 
and regulation. Finally the state of 
Illinois took the lead by the new con- 
stitution it adopted in 1870. It provided 
for a railroad commibsion to prevent 
unlust di«!CTiinination, and to fix maxi- 
mum rates which might bo charged. By 
1874 Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin had 
followed suit. The K. attacked the con- 
stitutionality of these enactments. In 
1876 the U.S. .Supreme Court held that 
when private property was affected with a | 
public interest. It ceases to ))o private i 
property only, and so was subject to j 
regulation. The same day it decided in 
another case that it was perfectly legal for 
states to pass laws fixing the maximum 
rates for passengers and freight traffic. 
Later decisions, howrever, modified this 
porition, and put the onus of tlio proof on 
we regiilatlng bodies. These decisions, 
in fact, made It clear that while states 
oonld regulate commerce which was local 
In character, they could not touch it if It 
had in any way an inter-state character, 
cmd as most commerce was Inter-state 
this nut the issue squarely on Congress. 
The latter replied to tMs by passing in 
1887 an Inter-state commerce Act which 
prohibited pooling, freight rcdiates, and 
higher charges for short hauls than for 
long ones as was done in many flagrant 
cases, and required that all oharges should 
be *just* and * reasonable.' 

More Important than these vame pro- 
liibitlons and requirements was the pro- 
vision In the Act for a Federal Inter-state 
Ckimmeroe Commission to supervise the 


operation of the law. The Act was, how- 
ever, long Ineffective, but in 1903 Congress 
passed the Ellis Act, which once more 
forbade freight rebates and made the R. 
subject to prosecution and penalties. In 
1906 the Hepburn Act made rate regula- 
tion possible by giving the Inter-state 
Commerce Oommissioii power to fix them, 
subject to judicial review, but with onus 
of proof now on the railroads. It also 
forbade the giving of any passes save 
to bona fide employees of the R. or to 
the members of 4)hoir families. In 1920 
the new law enacted by Cougress gave the 
Inter-btate Commerce Commission com- 
plete power to make all rates, with a view 
to gi^ng the shareholders a fair return 
on their investment and tlie public fair 
rates. This last law was passed as a 
measure of Justice to the R. after the First 
World War. When the U.S.A. entered 
that war it took charge of all the R., and 
rail them practically as one system. The 
railway managers, upon getting their 
property back, claimed that immense 
harm had been done to their earning 
capacity. The law was the answer. Bub 
the law did not fix what Congress thought 
would be a fair return ou the value of the 
railway property. For two years, there- 
fore, Congress fixed it at 6 per cent, of 
which ono-hiilf of 1 per cent was to make 
provision for * apital expenditures. Ther**- 
after the Inter-state (’ominerce Com- 
mission was to decide the question. In 
1922 this bodv fixed the return at 5J per 
cent, and at that figure it still stood in 1940. 

Another important section of the law of 
1920 provided for the ultimate consoli- 
dation of all the railroads in the U.S.A. 
into a limited number of competing sys- 
tems, the object being to reduce overhead 
expenses and to increase efficiency. The 
Inter-state (Commerce Commission com- 
missioned Prof. W. Z. Ripley of Harvard 
Unlv. to prepare such a plan of consoli- 
dation. After various hearings the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission, on 
Dec. 9, 1929, announced its final plan, 
which provided for the consolidation of all 
the 11. in the U.S.A. into twenty-one major 
systems. The railway managers of the 
11. serving part of the E. U.S.A. prepared 
a plan In accordance with this, whereby 
the four main competing systems should 
be tbe Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Now York Central, and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio-Nlckol l*lato system. This was 
not ratified by the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission, and some of the railroads 
It was proposed to incorporate in these 
systems did not fully aOToo to it. Tlio 
New Deal (g.v.) came to the aid of the R., 
which had been hard hit by the great 
world cconomio depression of the 1930s, 
brought about consoUrlation of facilities, 
and financed long-overdue improvements. 

ifi(/fiogrop%.— Historical: W. T. 
Jackman, The DevdopmetU of Tronspor- 
lotion in Modem Enwind^ 1916; H. U. 
Lewln, Early British Jiailwaya, 1926; 
C. £. K. Sherrington, Modem RaUway 
Adminialration, 1928; J. H. Clapham, 
The Economic History of Modem BHtain, 
1930-u38; K. Bell, History of the British 
Railways, 1939' 15; 0. S. Nock, The 
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Bailwaya of Hritain, Past and Present^ 
1948; W. H. Boulton, Oar British. Bail- 
ways: their llisiorn, Constractiovit and 
Working, 1949. Locx^.motivks: E. A. 
Ph1IUpBon,iSfea/fi Locomotive Design, 19H6; 
Railway Publiahingr CJompany, British 
Locomotive Types, 1946; C. J. Allen, 
Locomotive Practice and Performance in 
the Twentieth Centvry, 1949; and O. Dow, 
BHiish Steam Horses, 1950. Elkctmo 
Railwayh: a. T. Dover, Electric Traction, 
1931; W. A. Airnew, Electric Trams: 
Their Equipment and Ojieraiion, 19.17; 
D. W. and M. Hiiidc, EleHric and Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives, 1948. Diehkl and 
RAlLt’ARs: B. Reod, Diesel Locomotives 
and Bailcars, 1935. 

Raimondi, see Marc'ANTONio. 

Rain and Rainfall. Rain is the prin. 
form in which water falls from the* sky. 
The complete physical explanation of the 
formation of rain is iH*t yet understood. 
At nil temps, water can exist in vapour 
form up to a 'maximum* or saturated 
vapour pressure which increases markedly 
with iiicreaso in temp. (bein^. in the 
pi*CHPncc of a piano water surface, 1*.5 
millibars (mb.) at 0“ F.. 3-7 mb. at 20® F., 
8-4 rail, at 40® F., 17-7 mb. at 00* F. and 
34-3 mb. at 80“ F.). Wlien this Haturatlon 
pressure is exceeded the water vapour 
tends to condense into water droplets or 
ice particles; I * Mie atmosphei*e, this 
is aehie\c<l by eooUnif the air either by 
contact with the grround when dew, frost, 
or fog are formed or by lifting and <*ooling 
by adluliafic expansion (b<‘eausc of the 
decrease in pressure), when first c*loml 
droplets are formo<l, and latiT, as the 
upcuiTCiit lu'eoTiies msultieieut to support 
them, solid or liquid particles which fall 
to the ground as drizzle, ridn, sleet, snow, 
or hail. Since the saturation pressun* in 
the prt*Hem*e of ice is lower than with 
water for given teiniis. below frt'cziiig. iee 
particles should form iii<»i*o easily than 
water droplets. 1 1 owever, anot her neei*s- 
8ar> condition is the presence of a nu<*leus, 
i.e. tiny particle of matter, on which the 
water vapour can begin to condense Into 
a water drop or to sublimate into an i<-e 
crystal; this is lieeause the surface tension 
over a small water droi> requires a <*ertain 
amount of super-saturation which is very 
large for the smallest droplets which must 
be fonned fl rst., and a nucleus gives t ho drop 
a flying start over tlio dilllcult ilrst stages. 
Condensation nuclei are always present 
in the atmospliero but subUiualhm nuclei 
ore of three klmis: a few on uhieh iee 
crystals begin to form when the temp, 
fkills below -10® C.. many more on which 
ieo forms below —32* C., and all other 
nurlei on which ire forms below - il® C. 
Although Ice crystals have been (ibserved in 
the atmosphere at temps, as high as - 6® O., 
these values, which were discovered in the 
laboratory by Findeisen and Schultz, nro 
considered fairly reliable ; so that, bctwmi 
0* and —10® C. clouds consist of super- 
cooled water Tiroplets, betwcMjn — 10'’ 
and —32® O. of supei'cooled wat<*r tlroplets 
with a few Ice crystals, between - 32*^ and 
— 41® C. of more ico ciVstals but still inony 
more droplets than crystals, and below 
—41® C. of iee crystals only. Water 


droplets and iee (‘rystais thus formed are 
visible as cloud and tend to fall to the 
ground through the air. Because of air 
resistance t he velocity of fall soon reaches 
a maximum and, if the rate of ascent of the 
air Is greater than this, the cloud remains 
in place. Cloud droplets vary in size from 
a fog droplet of radius 10“* cm. up to 
10““ cm. with eoiTCHponding maximum 
falling velocity from 24 ft. per min. to 
140 ft. per mill. {i.e. less than 2 m.p.h.). 
Dr. T. Bergeron claims to have shown that 
these drops cannot grow or coalesce with 
each other ninl, in fact, that in the cloud 
at any one part they tend to becoTne 
uuiiorni in size, so that they can only fall 
as very small drojilcts (usually less than 
4 mm. in diameter) which are known as 
drizzle. Bigger drops such as raindrops 
can only he formed, according to Bergeron, 
by condensation of water vapour on or 
c'ollision with ice crystals falling at a 
dilTcrent speed through the cloud. From 
this follows the theory that all rain-bearing 
eJouiis must extend into regions where ioc 
crystals begin to form, i.e. well above the 
freezing level. Above this the drcjps on 
eollisiou will freeze into su ,w and hail, 
melting into rain a.s they pass into warmer 
regions. A*- they become larger they fall 
faster through the air, contimiing to grow 
whilst within the cloud but tending to 
evaporate on parsing through cloud-free 
dry air. The maximum velocity of fall of 
diffew'iit sized raiiidiops for diameters 
0-5. 1 0, 2 U. 3 0. 4 0. aud .V5 mm. is 10, 
14, 19, 23, 2.'), ami 26 ft. p»‘r see. respi'c- 
tively; above o’o mm. diameter the 
maximum Mdofity no longer increases 
with size bet'.nise of the change in shape 
caused by external prc'^sim* and \i«<*o«4ity, 
which also set up internal stiesses and 
strains hn*akiug tla* ilrop into smaller 
drops, so tliat raindi*ops aro never ob- 
s^^^ed larger than this nor do they fall to 
the ground faster than 26 it. per sec. (u* 
18 rn.p.b. 

Artificial Production of Rum . — Recently 
experiments have been ina«le in Russia, 
America, Australia, and England to 
utilise the eonsequenees of Bergeron’s 
theory of the formation ol rain aud to 
prtiduce the rain artittelally by Fpeotlliig 
up t bo growth of t he droplets. The usual 
method is to tlu.st the top ot a suitable 
I'loiid with solid carbon dioxide (seeding 
as it is called). As these very eold 
particles pass through the cloud they form 
a large miinbor of ice crystals which will 
fall through the cloud to produce rain in 
the normal way. If the whole of the 
cloud Is below the fn'ezing level then ico 
crystals will not per*<ist for long before 
melting and only a very few' (if any) rain- 
drops will n*aeh the ground. If the cloud 
reaches to suck a height that the temp, 
at the top is beloVr —10® C. then iee 
crystals wul be formed naturally and rain 
will it^Hult naturally. Again, if the cloud 
top is ePrerseeded, then most of the cloud 
droplota will be transformed into in- 
dividual ice crystals and these will bo too 
small to toll 'md produce rain; at the ‘^ame 
time cnou^'v seeding must he done to 
produced suJlloient number of raindrops to 
ovcreoiiie evaporation in tolling to the 
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ground. Furthermore, the total quantity 
of water in any cloud is only snffloient 
to produce light rainfall for a very short 
period unless new cloud particles are 
continually being formed to replace those 
made to precipitate. Consequently the 
artificial production of rain is only possible 
as a trigger action, starting rain from 
clouds that only just fall to reach the 
Ice-crystal-producing height. This was 
well illustrated in the Australian experi- 
ments, reported by K. O. Kraus and P. 
Squires in Nature, vol. clix., 1047. p. 489, 
when the seeded clouds mw rapidly in 
hei^t showing that onou^ latent heat of 
fusmn of Ice was released to cause the 
cloud to become more buoyant, rise to the 
natural crystal -forming level, and to 
contlnae to produce rain for a long time. 
In addition to producing min in favourable 
conditions it is also possible to seed a 
shallow stable layer of cloud sufilciently 
to cause ail the cloud droplets to grow and 
tall to the ground or iuto evaporating 
regions, which might bo useful In clearing 
persistent sheet cloud but cannot produce 
much rain. K. was 'manufactured* fur 
the first time in Britain in Aug. 1949 by an 
R.A.F. bomber which seeded solid carbon 
dioxide into suitable clouds. 

Distribution of Rainfall , — If the temp, 
is high then more water can bo present as 
vapour in the atmosphere (because of the 
higher saturation vapour pressure) so that 
more water is available for condensation, 
and therefore heavier rainfall is likely in 
summer or in warm climates. Heavier 
rain is also more likely with strong up- 
currents, for then the water vapour is being 
condensed more quickly; cijnsequentiy 
the more violent rain clou<is such as 
cumulonimbus are likely to produce more 
intense rainfalls than the 8tea<lily rising 
sheet clouds, although since these are very 
widespread and all the ah* is being lifted 
instead of just the small area of the 
cumulonimbus cloud, their rainfall is 
usually prolonged with a heavier total 
rainfall over a laige area. Mts. will 
accentuate the uplifting in both cases, and 
therefore heavy rainfall Ls typical of 
mountainous or even hilly regions. On 
the other hand descending air, because of 
the Increase In pressure, is warmed adia- 
batlcally so tliat the air becomes un- 
saturated and the cloud droplets become 
smaller and evaporate, the rainfall being 
decreased considerably if not missing 
altogether. Thus nits, and even quite low 
hills exhibit a much increased rainfall on 
the exposed side and compamtively dry 
conditions on the lee side. This sheltering 
effect is referred to as a rain shadow. 
Depressions and anticyclones are regions 
of generally ascending and descending air, 
so that rainfall Is prcvalept towards the 
centres of low pressure and very mre in 
centres of high pressure. Thus high 
temps, (with high humidity), low pressure, 
mts., and nearness to the sea all coittribute 
to high rainfall, whilst low temp., low 
humidity, high pressure, shelter from 
moist winds and remoteness from the seas 
contribute to low rainfall. In dJilerent 
places these conditions occur in t'ifferent 
proportions, so that the prevalence of 


winds from the sea may bo balanced 
against low temps., high mts. against dry 
air as in Turkestan or S. Rockies, per- 
sistent high pressure against moist air as 
in the Azores, and high temps, against 
persistent land winds as in the Sahara or 
India during the N.E. monsoon. 

This balancing of conditions is well 
iUustratod in tiio Brit. Isles where the 
more stormy weather brings In winter 
about the same average rainfall as the 
wanner, not ho stormy weather in sninmer. 
The average montlily rainfall (1881-191.>) 
in the Brit, l^lcs, taken uh a whole, is 
Hhowii in the following table, reproduced 
from Hook of Normals of Mrtrorological 
Elements for the Itritish Isles by permission 
of the Dli*eftt)r of the Meteorological 
Office. 


January 

in. 

3-7H 

February 

3-2fi 

March 

3 •22 

April 

2 :» 2 

May 

2 (11 

June 

2-()4 

July 

3-2.> 

August 

3-88 

St‘ptember 

3 99 

Cctober . 

4*2."» 

Novi'uiher 

4 19 

Deceiiiber 

4 72 

Total for the year 

41-41 


It will bo noticed that Dee. m the 
wettest inontli, April the driest: Fob., 
traditionally ‘flIl-d\ko,’ Is the driest 
winter month, wdiilst the popular holiday 
month, Aug., is the wettest suminer 
month. Along the IS. coast of Kngland 
July and Aug. aro In fact the wettest 
months of the y^r because of amnmer 
thunderstorms. But the rainfall over the 
Brit. Isles is very variable; in some 
mouths no rain fell over large parts of the 
country, notable dry months being Feb. 
1891 for central and 8.F. England, and 
Aug. 1948 for Scotland ; and at Kallabus in 
Islay rain fell every day for 89 days from 
Aug. 12 to N'ov. 8, 1923. 

A belt of heavy rainfall extends along 
the region N. and S8. of the equator, 
bounded on each side by regions of 
drought in tiio lats. of Cancer and Capri- 
corn. The trade wind n*gions are not 
rainy. Tiio regions of the westerlies, N. 
and ti., are marked by cyclonic disturb- 
ances and good precipitation, the polar 
caps again lieing comparatively dry 
because of low temps. This genonu 
scheme Is greatly modified but not 
obliterated by the distribution of land and 
water. The trade winds striking the E. 
coasts of tiio continents make them 
regions of rain, especially in summer, the 
W. coasts, wlu*ro they leave, being dry. 
Australia, Africa, and a. America are good 
examples of this. In tlKi region of the 
westerlies, of the S. humispbere, the W. 
coasts are rainy and the E. drier; in the N. 
hemisphere the W'. coasts are rainy 
towards the N.. e.g. Europe and Brit. 
Columlfia, the E. coasts more to the 8., 
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e.g, China and U.S.A., where the trades are 
drawn Into the continents by the for- 
mation of summer cyclonic areas. Thu 
interiors of the two neat N. land-masses 
are reerions of sU{?ht rainfall, but the 
heat of summer causes them to form 
indraughts from the ocean, adding a 
further complication to the plauctanr 
scheme; and in winter they form the 
centres of anticyclones, with dry winds 
flowing out over the oceans. This action 
predominates in the Far K., where ii.iL. 
Asia, the monsoon region, ffcts summer 
rains and winter droiigli 1 . Certain regions 
are marked by uncertain nima and 
droughts, e.y. the Deccan in India, W . 
New S. Wales and Queensland, and parts 
of S. Africa and S. America; places lying 
on the boundary of rain shadows or where 
conformation of land rendcra them par- 
ticularly sensitive to alterations in 
strength of wind. The swing of the sun 
from Cancer to Capricorn and back again 
in the year produces a sympathetic* 
change In wind systems, giving seasonal 
variations in rains: within the tropics tlio 
•ram follows the sun.’ The* westerlic**, 
produce more rain in the winter, wh«*n 
their cyclonic eddies arc more intense; 
winter rains arc characteristic of ‘Medi- 
terranean regions,* 28-40“, wtiich are 
influenced by trade winds in summer, but 
are fringed bv ' westerlies in winter, 
e.a* Cape Prov. and W. Australia; the B. 
coast of S. India, of Ceylon, and the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula gei rain with the N.E. 
monsoon when the main re^oii is dry, and 
thev arc drier during the S.W. monsoon. 
Over the ocean tho heaviest rainfall occurs 
in tho Pacific Ocean between tho E. 
Indian Ar<*hipelago and iho Ladrones; 
on laud it is found whore the winds from 
the w'armer oceans encounter high mts. 
near the coast, e.g, Nigeria, W. Intlics, 
Burma, etc. Cliorra Punji (Assam) has 
a mean anii. rainfall of 461 in. (40-3 in. 
were recorded on June 14, 1K7G); Mababu- 
lesbwar, near Bombay, 200 in.; wdiile in 
tho track of tho westerlies. Now Zealand, 
S. Chile, Norway, and N.W. America 
show similar conditions. 

Heavy rainfall, as we have seen, is 
associated with strong updrafts: these aro 
typical of Intense cyclones and t bun dor- 
storms ; such heavy falls in England havo 
included 1-25 in. all within 5 min. at Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, on Aug. 10, 1893 ; 2-UO in. 
within half an hour, at Cowbrldge, 
(ilumorganshire, on July 22, 1880 ; 3-63 in. 
in 1 hr. at Maidenhead on July 12, 1901; 
4-G5 in. in 2| hrs. at Campdon Hill, 
Kensington, on July IG. 191 7 ; and ns much 
as 8 In. in 5 hrs. near Brldp\’ater on Aug. 
18. 1924; the greatest fall in one day in 
Britain was 9-56 in. at Bruton, ^Somerset, 
on June 28, 1917. Abroad, 30-11 In. foil 
at Oibraltar on Oet. 2.5, 183G, and at 
Bagnio In the I’hllippincs a typhoon 
between July 14 and 17, lOll, deposited 
35, 29, 17, and 8 in. respectlvelv, a total of 
89 in. in four days, 45*99 In. falling within 
24 hrs. on 14th-15ih which is Uie W'orld 
rei'ord. On nit. ranges the rainfall has a 
maximum at a varyUig height depending 
on the wind current of the season ; in the 
Alps this is 3000-4000 ft. in Vinter, 
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6000-7000 ft. In summer; In the mt. 
stations of Hindustan tlie height is about 
4000 ft.; in the Eng. Lake Dlst. over 
1000 ft. The level above which tho rain- 
fall decreases has been named by Supan 
tho inversion level. 

See also METKOROtoov; Snow. See 
Meteorological Oillce, Book oj Normals 
of Meteorolugual Elements for the British 
Jsles, Hoetioii V., 1924; Hoyal Moteoro- 
logieal Society, Ham fall Atlas of the 
British Isles, 1926; C. K. P. Brooks, 
Climate, 1932; T. Bergeron, On the 
Physics of Cloud and Precipitation (Report 
of tlie Meteorological Association, Union 
G^'odesic* et iloophyslquo lutcmatlonal, 
liislMin), 1933; E. U. Bilham, Climate of 
the British Isles, 1938; U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Record Rainfalls of the World in 
Monthly Weather Review (vol, Ixlx., p, 
356), 1941; E. E. Fo-stcr, Rainfall and 
Runojf {Sow York), 1948 ; W. G. Kendrew, 
Climate, 1919; H.M.S.O., British Rainfall, 
(anu.). 

Rainbow Corner, tlie corner of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Groat Windmill Street, 
Ijondon. on which stood tiie Amcr. 

Cross club during the Second World War. 
In 1949 a plaquu, bearing the name R. C., 
was ercf'tc'd by tho Fellowship of U.S.- 
Brlt. Comrades os a tribute to all ranks 
of the U.S. serviced who knew the 
original R.C. 

Rainbows aro caused by refraction and 
intcnial reflection of light from the sun 
upon mindrops. The first explanation of 
the rainbow w^as given by Descartes in 
1637 depending on geometric optics. 
Using Snell’s law of refraction he found 
that of 10,000 parallel rays striking one 
Mdo of a H[)hcrical raindrop, after refrac- 
tion on entering, one internal reflection 
at tho opposite side and refraction again 
on leaving, those between 8500 and 8600 
all had un angle of deviation within a few 
minutes of the minimum angle of devia- 
tion. Tlierc id therefore a narrow con- 
cent nited beam of light emerging from the 
raindrop at the minimum angle of devia- 
tion, which, as tho colours aro dispersed, 
ghes a coloured spcetnim, red, orange, 
eliow, green, blue, indigo, violet, the rod 
aviiig an angle of deviation of about 
137®, tho violet 139p. Thus, all drops 
on a cone centred about the shadow of the 
observer at an angle of about 42® will 
appear bright in the sunlight, tho colour 
varying from violet at about 40 P to red at 
about 43°. The bow cannot be seen from 
tho ground If the sun Is at a greater ele- 
vation than 40 ; unless viewed from a 
licight it is less than a bcmicircle, whilst 
from an aircraft the l>ow can soiiietimos be 
.seen as a complete ciivle. This is tho 
primary bow. 

With two internal reflections, as In 
Fig. 3, the ralnurops will rotloct a second- 
ary bow, at angles from aliout .>0° for rod 
to 54“ for violet. With three or four 
intcrnaUrefloct ions tho bow w'ould appear 
between the sun and tlio observer, but 
they are not seen because the directly 
transmitted light is much stronger than 
tho ooneeti MU*d beam after so many 
in temaU reflections. With five and six 
reflections tho bows would appear near the 
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primary aiui sceoiidary bows if they were 
not too faint to be seen. 

This explanation, duo to Desfurte«i, 
cxplaina many of the R. seen, Init on 
occasions some of the colours ai*e missing, 
and the bow may not even be part of a 
true circle. A better explanation, from 
the wave theory of light, shows that, so 
far from there being a simple intense beam 
of light along the ‘nescartes’ angle of 
minimnm deviation, the beam forms two 
foci very clo«e together, the waves from 
which interfere and reinforce one another 
alternately along sev. angles, the most 
Intense being almost along the Descartes 
angle. The oilier reinforced rays are on 
the violet side of fhe primary angle and 
the bows which they form an* sometimes 
seen as snpeniunicrary bowa. The posi- 
tion and diatance between the two foci 
(which depend on the drop aize) determine 


the angle of these bows; if the colours of a 
«econd bow begin before those of the first 
finish, the colours mix, so t hat the rainbow 
docs not have its normal (silovir sequence. 
The primary angle also deiienda on the size 
of the drop, being less than the Des- 
cartes angle and closer to it the larger the 
drop; it la sev. degreoa leas for very amall 
ilrops. If, therefore, the drops within 
tho sunlight are of different sizes in dif- 
ferent parts of the bow. it will be iioth out 
of shape and with differing colour se- 
quences. Witii largo drops the red of the 
first supernumerary coincides wltli the 
green of the primary so that tho yellow 
band is wider than normal. With 
smaller drops tho first colour la no longer 
red but orange; with still amaller drops 
it Is yellow; other colours appear auch as 
pink Just inside tho violot. With very 
small fog drojilets a bow ia somctiinos seen 
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which Ifl white with a faint coloratiuu at 
the odf?cs — the fog bow. Lunar R. are 
also seen, but as a general rule the light 
is so faint that, to the eye. it am>ear8 
white. See J. M. Perntner and F. M. 
Ezner, Metevroloauiche Optik, 1910, and 
R. W. Wood, Physical Optics, 1911, 1934. 

Rainerius, see Paschal (popes). Paschal 

Rainfall Stations, see under Metkoho- 
LOGY. 

Rainford, par. and urb. dist. of Lan- 
cashire, England, 41 m. N.W. of St. 
Helen’s. The diat. is mainly residential, 
but the mauuf. of earthenware drain pipe.s, 
from clay mined in the dist., has be-eii 
carried on for nearly a century. I’op. 

Rain-gauge. Rain h collected for 
uieasui'omciit in a R. It is usually niade 
of copper, the upper detachable cylinder 
containing a funnel, above which it rises 
considerably and terminates in a clean- 
cut edge T) or 8 in. in diameter. The 
Tiioasuring-glass is graduated t<» show the 
amount of rainfall to the nearest tenth of 
1 inni. or hundredth of 1 in., and tapers 
towards the bottom to show small 
amounts. Many precautions are nco€*s- 
sary as to the placing of the R., for which 
see works on meteorology; the most 
iiuportant precaution is the selection of u 
l)crfeotly open entch the rain from 

every direction, tai enough from the 
ground (best covered with short grass) to 
prevent splashes bouncing into it. and yet 
not so far from the ground that In a high 
w'lnd its own eddies blow aivay some of 
the rain. IBrit. practice is to place the R. 
at a distance from any object moie than 
twice the height of the object and with its 
rim 1 ft. above level sliort grass. Self- 
recording Rh. are in use; these work by 
means of a lloat and stylo tracing on a 
revolving barrel, or are emptied at deilnitx» 
points by syphons or overturning of the 
collecting vessels. fcSeo Meteorological 
Observer's Handbook, 194‘i ed.: ll.M.S.U., 
1048. 

Rainham, suburb of Uillingham, Rent, 
England, 4 in. E. of Rochester. Rom. 
remains have been found hei'c. Pop. 
3900. 

Rainier, or Tacoma, voicauo in Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.. in the Cascado range, 
14.408 ft. high. It is considered to bo 
extinct, although fume.s are sometimes 
given off from it. 

Rain-making. Among peoples of prliiii- 
livo culture, notably in E. Africa. W. 
Africa, and (at one time) Australia, R. 
is the piiriiosc of various riles and usages 
practised by profossioual ruiu-makers, wdio 
are generally iin port ant individuals in 
their community {see on this especiulb 
Nilotes; Shilluk). Formerly the Gar- 
pugarees, i.e. ‘rain-makers,’ formed a 
distinct caste in many Mnhratta vils. of 
Central India. More widely |)revalcin 
than astrology aud far more aiic*i., the 
art of ‘rontroUiug’ the weather, and 
particularly the rain, survives when 
society rises to liighcr levels, becoming, as 
indicated above, the fnnetioii of the most 
eminent wizards and priests. Rain-rites 
being very apt to fail of their purpAso the 


wizard runs the risk of losing his repu- 
tation or of some worse fate. His at- 
tention is therefore drawn to the signs of 
the weather, the character and course of 
the seasons, the connection of ruin with the 
aspect of the sky and the dir(>ctJon of the 
wind, so that he learns to operate fur rain 
only when raiu may reasonably be ex- 
cctcd. He has in fact familiarised 
imself with the rudimentb of meteorology, 
but by observation rather than by 
hocus pociis (see C. Read, Mati, and 
his Superslitiotts, 1925). For scientittc 
methods of R. see Rain and Rainfall, 
Arlijicial Production of Itain. 

Rainy Lake, N. America. 120 m. from 
Lake Superior, aud part of the boundary 
between Canada (Ontario^ aud tlie U.S.A. 
(Minnesota). Length 40 m., breadth 

3 to 8 III. 

Raipur, headquarters of a dist. of the 
sa.me name iii Central Provs., India, and 
until 1947 of u political agent for the 
Feudatory States. 188 m. E. of Nagpur. 
It has an extremely strong fort dating 
from 14G0, and trades in cotton and grain. 
Pop. of dist. 1,.'>10,700; of tn. 63,500. 

Rais, Gilles de Laval, SeLneur de, see 
Rltz. 

Raised Beaches, see Rviskd. 

Raisins, name given to tlie grape when 
dried. (Quantities of K. are exporletl 
from the Mediterranean stiores, while 
othei^ come fiuiu Fran'‘e. Smyrna, and 
California. The varu'ty known as iiius- 
cateis is dried while partly attueluMl to the 
vine, and is grown near Malaga. The 
process of drying takes place in the sun or 
in specially heated hoU'»cs. 

Raismes, com. of the dept, of Nord, 
Fr«u<*e, .) 111 . from Valenciennes. It has 
steel works and 'mechanical engineering. 
Pop. 12.209. 

Rajagopalacharia, Chakravarti (b. 1870). 
Indian lawyer and statesm.in, b. at llosiir. 
Salem dist., India, sou of Cliakravarti 
Venk.iturya ami Singareiuma. lie wob 
educated at Central College, Bangalore, 
and at the Prc^sidency College and Law 
CJollege of Madras, and practised law at 
Salem, India, from 1900 to 1919. .Vn 
ascetic Brahman, known ns ‘llie Tamil 
Mahal inu,* he ivas closelj assixiated with 
Gandhi from 1918 aud joined Gandhi’s 
non -co-operation movement . 1919 -20. 

A prominent luemlx^r of the right wing 
bl(H’ of Indian nntioualistr<, he was general 
.secretary of the Indian National Congress, 
1921-22, and a member of its working 
committee, 1922-47. Ho advouated 
economy in administration and siijiported 
probibillon-— being secretary of the Pro- 
hihitiou League of India in 1930. K. 
uiiucrw'ont imprisonment in connection 
with the Indian Freedom movement scv. 
t imes between 1 92 1 aud 1912. From 1937 
to 1939 he w’as Prime Minister of Madnw 
I prov., and in 1940 he induced All India 
Congress to offer co-operation in tlie war 
effort. Jlo was a memlx'r of the interim 

S )v. of India. 1946-47; governor of W. 

eugal, 1947-48; acted as goveruor- 
gonoral of India in 1047 ; aud wasgoveruor- 
gencral. in cession to Earl Mount batten 
of Burma, from June 1948 to Jan. 1950, 
when Iinlia became a republic. Ills pubs. 
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are Jktarcus Aweliua and Socrates in Tamil\ 
Tamil Mahabharat in Story Chapters', 
Upanishads for Lay Readers; Bhagavad 
OUd Selections and Notes (1923-42); Fatal 
Cart and Other Stories and Prohibition 
Manual (1935); and Way Out and Recon- 
eilitUion (booklets, 1942). 

Rajah* or (better) Raja (from Sanskrit 
rajan, king; of. Lat. rex), title borne by a 
Hindu prince. Other forms of K. are roo* 
rana, and rawal. The title of the Hindu 
emperor of Tljanyanaga In S. India was 
raya, Rs. have been In existence in India 
from very early times; the title was here- 
ditary as a rule, whilst men of conspicuous 
valour and wisdom were also elected Hs. 
Chiefs of mater importance than the 
ordinary Rs. were called maharaja 
{maharas, maharana), or great R. The 
Brit. Gov. reco^sed in many oases the 
sovereignty of Rs.. who were allowed to 
rule over their own ter., and to transmit 
the title to their heirs. Hindu subjects of 
eminence, great landowners, subject 
princes, etc., were also called R., having 
the title conferred on them by the Brit. 
Gov. for life. 

Rajamahendri. tn. and Important rlv.- 
crossing In the dist. of Godavery, Madras, 
India, on the Godavery R., 45 m. N. of 
Masulipatam. It manufs. carpets, wool- 
len goods, etc. R. was occupied by the 
Fr. from 1753 to 1758. Pop. 60,000. 

Rajasthan* or the United State of Raj- 
asthan* union of sixteen Rajput states, 
forming (next to Madras) the largest single 
politico unit in tho dominion of India. 
It is practically co -terminus with the 
former collection of states known as 
Rajputana (area 132,559 sq. m.; pop. 
13,670,000) and has an area of 121,000 
sq. m. and a pop. of over 12,000,000. R. 
came into existence as a political unit in 
April 1948, but apart from Udaipiu* 
(13,170 sq. m.; pop. 1,927,000), the most 
anct. and honoured of Rajput states, it 
then Included only nine other biiialler 
states. By the date of the new state’s 
formal Inauguration (March 30, 1949) by 
Sardar Vallabhaf Patel, deputy Prime 
Minister of India and minister for states, 
it included four of tlie largest and most 
powerful Rajput states, namclv Jaipur 
(15,610 sq. m., pop. 3,041,000), Jodhpur 
(36,120 sq. m., pop. 2,556,000), Bikaner 
(23,181 sq. m., pop. 1,293,000), and 
Jalsalmbr (16,000 sq. m., pop. 93,000). 
Thus, for the first time in the hist, of a 
colourful and proud people, it welded 
nearly all the Rajputs and their Jat 
peasantry into one entity. This union, 
the most notable achievement of the 
states ministry of India in Delhi, was not 
brought about without diflQcuIty. There 
were jealousies and rivalries, not only 
between the princes, with their thousand- 
year-old lineages and their feudal barons, 
or iofflrdars, with their anct. privileges 
which they nought to preserve, but also 
between the new democratic leaders of the 
Congress party in the various states. But 
the strong hand of Delhi prevailed on 
them to compose their differences and to 
choose one leader as Prime Minister of 
united R. on whom should devolve the 
responsibility of distributing appoint- 


ments between the Congress party workers 
in all the component states. The mahar- 
aja of Jaipur was selected to be Raj- 
pramukh (roughly governor) for life of 
the new union and the former Raj* 
pramukh of the first union was granted 
the honorific title of Maharajpramukh. 
The smaller Rajput states of Alwar. 
Karauli, Bharatpur. and Dholpur were 
merged in March 1948 with the new 
Matsya union, but of these the first two 
were merged later with R., and the latter 
two with the United Provs. to which their 
ters. were adjacent. 

The Aravalil range of mts. stretches 
across tho middle of the country, the land 
£. and S.IC. of these being fertile and 
possessing stretches of forest and rich 
soil. In the N.W. sandy, ill-watered 
plains make the country unproductive 
and difficult to cultivate. Tho chief rivs. 
are tho Chambal and tho Banas. Tho 
former is the largest, 560 m. in length, 
fiowing into the Jumna. Tho only 
natural lake is Sambhar. whoso water is 
salt. Sev. large artificial lakes have been 
constructed for the purpose of storing 
water. Cattle are extensively reared, an<l 
grain, wool, cotton, and opium are the 
staple products. The climate is hot and 
dry in summer and bitterly cold in wintci . 
R. is said to be the healthiest part of the 
sub-continent of India. The people an* 
mainly engaged in agriculture. Tho Raj- 
puts (q.c.) were formerly the ruling clas«» 
and Rajasthani is the chief language of 
the country. 

Rajbansi* see Korn. 

Rajkot, cap. of tho state of R. in the 
Kathiawar peninsula, Bombay, India, 
110 m, W. of Cambay. Among Itn 
buildings is a college for the sons of native 
chiefs. It was formerly the residence of 
the £. Kathiawar political agent. Pop. 
(state) 104,000; (tn.) 16,000. 

Rajpur* tn. inThe dist. of Twenty-Four 
Porganas, W. Bengal, India, 12 m. S.E. 
of Calcutta. Pop. 11,200. 

Rajput, race of India, spread over the 
N. of the country and not confined to 
Rajputana. Tho Rs. claim to be the 
descendants of the Kshatrlyas. Their 
early hist, is obscure, but they appeared 
in the ci^th century, and spread into the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas. Their unity was destroyed at tho 
Moslem conquest. Tho majority adhere 
to tho Hindu religion, the remainder 
are Muslims. They are a fine race, 
noted for their courage and their pride; 
none but the poorest will humiliate 
himself by performing manual labour. No 
occupation except arms or governing can 
be followed by them. They are divided 
into clans; the prin. are tho Rahtor, the 
Kachwaha, tho Chauban, tho Jadu, the 
Slsohyias, and the Ponwar. Roughly the 
whole number of Rs. in India is 10.000,000. 

Rajputana* name given, before the 
partition of India* to a collection of more 
than a score of native states and one 
chiefshlp, bordered on tho N. by tbo 
Punjab and lying between the United 
Prove, and the former Bombay presidency. 
See Rajasthan. 

Rajput Painting* see India (Indian Art). 
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Rajshahi, former dlv. and diet. In 
Beneral, India, situated to the N. of the 
Ganaes. K. was divided between India 
and^aklstan In 1947. The Pakistani R. 
dlv. has an area of 13,488 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 9,482,000. India received 6164 sq. 
m. with a pop. of 2,557,000. The diet, of 
B. went to Pakistan; area 2526 sq. m.; 
pop. 1,571,000. 

Rakaanga, or Rierson Island, Is. in the 
Manlhikl group. Pacific Ocean, Included 

in the Cook Is. ' * 

Pop. 300. 

Rakii 


. (annexed by New Zealand). 

iuru, see Stewart Island. 

Ralegh, Sir Walter ( 1552 - 1618 ). Eng. 
courtier, soldier, explorer, fontider of 
colonies, and author, b. at Ilayes Barton 
Farm, Budleigh, Devonshire. His family 
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were of the gentry doss, and he v ns related 
to Sir John, Sir Huniplirey, and Sir Adrian 
Gilbert on his mother’s side. Uis name is 
variously spelt in thirteen dilTorciit ways, 
including K., Raleigh, Rawleigh. Hawley, 
Ralego, Reaii, etc.; but the orthography 
of R. himself Is ’Ralegh.* Richard 
Hooker and Lord Bacon both agree that 
he studied at Oxford, and Anthony Wood 
records In his theme Oxonienses that R. 
became a commoner of Oriel CoUego about 
1568 and that, under an excellent tutor, 
ho was ’the ornament of the Juniors and 
w-os worthily esteomed a proficient In 
oratory and philosophy.* In 1509, how- 
ever, no went to Franco as a gentleman 
volunteer of the Huguenot army, being 
present at the battles of Jamac* and Mont- 
contour. In 1577 he served under tho 
prinoo of Orange in tho Netherlands. On 
his return he Joined 81r Humphrey Gilbert 
In the latters expedition under* a royal 
patent to plant settlements in N. America. 
Although tho expedition was not success- 
ful, R.’fl ai'tiv-e interest in tho field of ex- 
ploration and colonisation dates freftn this 


time. When the rebellion in Ireland 
broke out In 1580 R. received a captain’s 
commission under Lord Arthur Grey, 
lord deputy of Ireland. R .*8 name Is 
associated with the merciless massacre 
of the greater part of the Sp. and It. 
garrison of k’ort del Oro at Smerwick in 
Kerry, whore they were besieged by Grey. 
It was on his return from Ireland that 
Leicester, his patron, gave him the chance 
to appear at court. Tho story of R.*s 
gallantry to the queen in throwing his 
cloak to tho ground for her to walk over 
may indeed be true; but his first intro- 
duction to court Is rather to be ascribed to 
Loicestcr. R. possessed the indispensable 
accomplishmont uf an Elizabethan cour- 
tier, namely, tho art of fiattery, in a high 
degree, and his brilliant qualities and high 
mental endowments (*ontributed to his 
rapid advance in tho queen’s favour. In 
tho course of a few years ho was ki^hted, 
made lord warden of the Stannaries, 
captain of tho guard, and lieutenant- 
general of tho CO. of Cornwall (1587). He 
also received the valuable grant of the 
forfeited lands of the earls of Desmond 
and a lucrative patent for v me- vendor’s 
licences. These marks of favour naturally 
exposed him to envy at court. A(‘Cording 
to Wotton it was Leicester. R.’b former 
patron^ who extolled the rising talents of 
the young Essex to counteract R.’s in- 
creasing mfluenco with tho queen. 

Meanwhile, in 1581, 11. was again think- 
ing of colonisation. He drew up a plan 
for colonising what is now Virfl^ia and 
Carolina (he named Virginia in honour of 
tho Virgin Queen) and laid it before the 
queen and her cotmcil for approval. On 
March 25, 1584, tbo queen granted him 
letters patent * to discover, search, find out. 
and view such romoto heathon and bar- 
barous lauds . . . not actually possessed 
of any Christian princo, nor inhabited 
by Cfiu’istian people’ (Hakluyt’s yoyages, 
vol. iil.). On April 7 two vessels, fitted 
out at tho cost of 11 . and of his associates, 
sailed round tbo W. Indies and Carolina 
and their report induced R. vigorously to 

? >ropecnte his design of planting a colony 
n Virginia. A fleet under R.’s cousin. Sir 
Richard Grenville, planted a settlement at 
the is. of Roanoak, but mismanagement 
led to great distress among the settlers. 
By 1588 U. had spent ^40,00() upon his 
colonial enterprises and tho experience 
taught him that so groat u design could 
not be carried out by a single Individual, 
lie therefore assigned his patent to a com- 
pany of merchants, reserving to himself 
a fifth part of tho gold and silver oro raised. 
J{. also Joined in ihe enterprise to find the 
N.W. Passage, the condiu t of which under 
("apt. Davis iq.v.) resulted in tbo discovery 
of Davis Strait., A sucee^^sfui privateer- 
ing expedition to the Azores in 1586 was 
ca^cd out In pinnaces fitted out at R.’s 
expense. R.’s fame now extended far 
outside aEnglond; ho was known not 
only as the promoter of maritime dis- 
covery and tho founder of colonies, but 
also as a patron of science in gctoral. 
Hakluyt {q,i \ who pub. his yogages to 
1582, songht the acquaintance of R. 
and acknowledges him as one of those 
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beneftMstors *from whom h( reoeivod his 
chief hght into the western navigations * 
About this time K wioto some of his 
treatises on military opeiations. Probably 
R. took no direct part in the tight against 
the Sp Armada in 1588' he was, however, 
a member of the council of war which met 
to consider the best means for socnring 
England’s safety, and helped to draw up 
the final plan of defend c 

R. then suggested attacking the Hp in 
the W. Indies b> a daimg mteii option of 
the Sp. Plate fleet R was given a com* 
mission as general of the fleet which was 
to conduct this operation In 1592 he 
sailed but was overtaken Frobisher 
with letters from the queen rocalhng 
him He continued on his course but 
after a storm oH Cape Finisteiio, which 
scatteied the fleet, he icsolved to obe> 
the queen’s ordeis and returning to 
England, was sent to tbt Tower b\ his 
jealous sovereign to utouc for his mtiigues 
with the beautiful Eli/abcth Throe k- 
morion who oveutuall'v became his wife 
Duniig his period of exile from court 
he matured a projeet for a voyage to 
Guiana It is difllcult to assign tho 
motives which flrsl indiucd him to take 
this step hut hiauntoii (q i ) states that, 
finding his favour dcclimug, his iinagiaa- 
tion suggested the discoAtii and conquest 
of a second empire ot the Inc«i8, which 
would not onl> invest him with the fam< 
that his restless ambition desired, but 
restore bim to tavour at court and fill 
his exchequer from the wealth of h 1 
Dorado, m tho existence ot which ho 
believed as fulh as did most of liis con 
temporaries Ho th<i€toi*c df vised his 
famous voyage in seaidi of El Dot ido ot 
Manoa and after his return from Guiana 
pub hw celebrated Dfstouru of (hiiana, 
a narrative which still fns mates by its 
persuasive stjlc, though R s Htateinents 
about El Dorado the tribe without head'*, 
and other phcnoiueua are proof of the 
gullibilitv which made him too ready to 
hsten- to the quack as well as to the genius 
Restored to tho favour of the queen, 
ho was appointed an admiral in the 
expeditions to Gadir, 1^96 und in the 
following year was engaged in an attack 
on the Azores, in both of w hich he added 
greatly to his reputation Tho death of 
Elizabeth, however was the turning point 
In his fortunes The new soveiclgn and 
his old enemies combined to bring about 
hlB downfall In a see ict correspondence 
with the Scottish king befoio the death 
of Elizabeth, Sir Robert Cecil sncceeded 
m impressing Jaracai with a be he f that It 
was unfavoiuable to his succ C'^siou James 
had already been piejudiced against It. 
by the earl of Essex K was dismissed 
from bis post as captain qf the guard, and 
absurdly charged with complicity in the 
Sp. plot or Lord Cobham’s treason which 
pmnned to dlspossi hs James of his crown, 
and to place his emusm, tho LadysArabella 
Stuart, upon the throne, with the aid of 
gold. R 's trial took place in 1601. 
^ dcKfonded himself with eloquence and 
force, but in vain, for Coke, the attorney* 
neral, conducted the trial ondiolialf of 
e Crown in a manner scandalous oven by 


the standards of tho uge Tho trial is fully 
reported m Haigravo'b Slate Trials, voL 1.). 
The subservient jury leturnod a verdict of 
guilty, and R was sontouced to death 
Although his estates were confiscated, 
the capital sentence was not at that time 
oairiod out, aud R spent the next twelve 
ears m piison. During his conflnomeut 
e spent much time m chemical experi- 
ments and roseiuch, but most of his mtel- 
lectual onerg> m thib period was bcb towed 
upon tho conception and composition of 
his History of the World Reflective in 
matter and dignified and grave in style 
this work IS one ot the finest specimens of 
KlLsabethcin proso and bhows tho finest 
side of U ’s ( haiactcu 

Evontiialh what impaitui intoncssion 
could not cflcct was achieved by an appeal 
to tlio king’s giecd it is probable that 
the idea of the cxi'«tcucc of a great gold- 
mine in Guiana from which appicciable 
bouefits might be reaped, induced tho 
needy James to listen eagerly to bir George 
ViUier’s intercession prompted by a 
bribe of 500 R was lekased m March 
1615. and at once made every preparation 
for his second voyage to f » u lana, promising 
tho king that he would nut mterfore 
with the bp settlements Like the first it 
failed of itb obiect He had embarked 
in it his remaining foitunc iiid lost both 
that and his ddest sun Waltoi, who was 
among the fallen at Santo lhom6 R s 
ill health had pn vented him being an 
eiTeetivo leader of this expedition to the 
Orinoco, aud Lawrence Key inis his old 
associate and deputy did nothmg more 
than burn the bp settlement On H ’s 
fctiirii to I iigland m 1018 a broken and 
d>mg man, the ^p ambas demanded 
ills pomshment fui the outrage U mot 
with no pity from James, who had him 
b( headed on Tower Hill on Oct 29, 1618 
I he ’time of execution was (outlived to 
bi on m> Loid Hanoi’s Day, that tij 
pageants and flno slu'wes might diawi 
away the people fioiu b( holding tin 
tragedic of one of tho gnllauG st worthi(“i 
thatcMT England bud* (Aiibrc y’sLd/rr'*) 
R t>pili('d the spirit of Ins ag( aud his 
cdicf r is a vivid iliustiatiou of the diffi^ront 
tarcts whirh made up tho Eli/abtUiaii 
couit U was piiiiianh a couitioi and a 
loyai fa\oiuito His important court 
eonric( turns made his \oMigus possiliU 
Later ages o\er emphasis* d 11 the e\ 
plorer 11 is achievoim ids m thih field 
weio of loss inipoitame tti in tiiobe of the 
Cabots, und of Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor 1 Ik Victorians extolled him as 
tho found( I of empire, but his own ago saw 
him mou cucuiately as a spectacular 
favourite He was lujt a good crdouisei 
Ideas eainu to him rapidly, fantastic , 
daring, and ovcr-ambitiouH, hut ho lacked 
the stay ing power and c apac itr for organi- 
sation to bring them to fruition, and his 
voyages had little lasting efle* t on colonial 
hist His enterprise was little more than 
greed Like all his coui^niporaries he saw 
colonies as a ground for immediate ex- 
ploitation, and, when they yielded no gold, 
lost interest in thairi. In his attitude 
to Spain ho was simply a splendid pirate, 
tboufiAi, indeed, without such piratcb 
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England might well have perished. R. was 
a man of his time, and snould bo judged 
accordingly. Gullibility and superstition 
blended with a sciontiflc thirst for know- 
ledge and a mature philosophy. Great 
ideas emerged momentaiily, to be lost 
in the constant, hectic desiro to gamble 
all and sacrifice all tor quick results: 
for at the court from which lie derived 
his existence quick results were essential 
to medntain his position. R. never 
had the genuinely sentimental hold 
on Elizabeth which Loloester and Essex 
possessed, and he lacked the diplomacy 
and apparent servility which enabled 
Hatton to survive. He could flatter, but 
he was too arrogant to keep up the con- 
tinuous flow of exaggerated oompliments 
which Hatton, Elizabeth's ‘Sheep's lids* 
could sustain. R. played with Elizabeth's 
orders more than once, and lacked the 
sense to crawl back into favour. His 
outspokenness made him James's enemy, 
and ms egotism, obvious greed, and mag- 
nificence made the court afraid of him. 
In the atiuosphere of cut-throat competi- 
tion which marked the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean court, R. could only siuvlve by 
direct favour of the ruler, or by entering 
into the game of faction directed by the 
Cecils, lie did neither, playing, after his 
introduction to court, a lone hand. Eliza- 
beth tolerated him ' in her struggle 

with Spalu, ho could be useful, but R. was 
merely a danger to James’s peace policy, 
and he had too much pride to maintain 
himself when he had outlived his useful- 
ness. Si^x could roly on some support 
in London, but R.'s contempt tor the 

r ple robbed him of popular affection. 

was a magnificent lailurc. Ills career 
lllnstratlng admirably the complexities, 
dangers, and oallousness of court hfc. He 
possoHsed in groat measure the qualities 
demanded of the Hystom on which he chose 
to hazard his f u ( urc. He had the courage, 
bnitality, aud greed to make him both an 
explorer and a Sp. menace, and the splen- 
dour, intedigcnco, and a genuine thirst for 
knowledge demanded by Elizabeth of all 
her favourites, but he laclicd adaptability. 
His downfall is proof of the strength and 
ultimate supremacy of tlio court system 
built up by Elizabeth and Burleigh. 

Of his literary accomplishments men- 
tion has already been made above. The 
lire and nervous style in which The. 
Hsc&oerie of Guiana (lo9C) is written 
gives it an enduring churrn. Camden 
characterises it as an elegant production 
and it attracted such at tout ion when it 
first appeared that it was trains, into the 
prill. European languages. It was re- 
printed In Hakluyt's VoyageH in 1.598, 
in T. Birch's Works of lioleah (1751), in 
A. Cayley's Life of Sir Waiter llaleVy 
Knight (1805). and in The Works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Knight, now first colfvcted, 
to which are prefUeti the Lives of the Author 
by Oldys and Birch (Oxford, 1829). A 
few years after the pub. of the original 
an abridged Lat. trans. appeared in 1599 
in Nuremberg at the coat of the geographer 
Levlmis llulsius. A literal trans. is also 
contained in De Bry's CoUeetion of Ameri- 
can Navigations amd Voyages which^was 
E.E. II 


pub. in Lat.. Ger.. and Fr. (1590-99). 
The original text is reproduced in the 
Hakluyt Society's reprint (1848), ably ed. 
by Sir Robert H. Schomburgk (q.e.) with a 
biographical memoir. R. possessed great 
talent for poetry, and If he considered 
the exercise of it mere as light recreation, 
the contemporary criticisms of George 
Puttonham (g.v.) declare ‘for ditty 
and amorous ode. Sir Walter Ralegh's 
vein most lofty. Insolent ami passionate.* 
ms poems are, however, largely of a 
philosophic cast. The anthenti^ty of 
some or the poems attributed to bim h«a 
been questioned. One of the finest is that 
beginning *Oo, Soul, the Body's Guest*; 
another is the poem known as * His 
Pilgrimage,' and ‘If aU the World and 
Lovo wore Young* is widely known. No 
collection of his poems was made in his 
lifetime or shortly after his death, tlie 
first collection being that of Sir Egerton 
Brydges (1S13;. It may be mentioned 
that Spenser committod the first three 
books of his Faerie Queene to the press 
under the encouragement of R. Among 
bis other pmhe works are A Report of 
the Truth of tiie Fight about the Isles of 
the Azores ami his Journal of his 
8c*coiid voyage to Guiana, printed from 
tlic original Cotton MSS. in the Brit. 
Mubcuni. See llv^ s by W. Oldys and T. 
Bin‘h (see ai>ovo), and by P. Fraser 
Tytler, 183.3; W. Stebbing. 1892; M. A. S. 
Uumc, 1898; R. Rodd. 1901; M. Wald- 
loanu, 1928 (uewed. 1943); E. Thompson, 
193.'). See also H. L. Stephen (ed.). 
Slate Trials, 1899; O. H. Firth. Sir Wedter 
Raleighs History of the World, 1919; 
V, T. Harlow, Sur Walter Raleighs Last 
Voyage, 1932; I. Anthr>DV. Raleigh and 
his Worhi, 193 1; and D. B. Quiuii, Raleigh 
and the Rritish Ernprre, 1949. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander (1861- 
1922), Eng. scholar, b. in London, son of 
Ur. Alexander R., Scottish Congregational 
minister. Educated at l^niv. College, 
Loudon, and King's Collogi*. CambiMgc, 
he WA" prof, of modern literatiiro at L’mv. 
Collcgi*, Liverpool, of Eng. literature at 
Glasgow, 1890-1904, and Merton prof, 
of Eug. llteraturo at Oxford from 1901. 
\moiigst his writings are The English 
Novel (1891); Robert Louis Sttitnson 
(1895); l/i7fo/i(190()): Word^rorth (iJ0,}>: 
*'rhc English Voyages of the SivLceuth 
Century’ (in HakluyCs Voyages vol. xii., 
1905): Shakespeare (1907); Romance 
(1910); England aud the M ar (1918); and 
vol. I. of History of the U ar the Air 
(1922). Kniglited in 1911. See life by 
V, (Yum, 1923; also H. W. Garrod, The 
Riofission of Poetry. 1929, and 1). Mu«’- 
Cnithv, PortraUa, 1931. 

Raleigh, cap. of N. Carolina, C.S. V.. 
aud also of Woka co. It h a well-built 
tn.. and hits iron loumincs. cotton imdcr- 
Mcar, and hosiery mills, railroad shops, 
ovoruli factories, ottlco and school fiinii- 
luro factogii^s. ft'rtilisor facluries, and an 
important tobacco market. R. has the 
state college of agriculture and engineer 
Ing, Meredith Baptist College, Shaw l^niv . 
and other educa mal institutions. Pop. 
40,900. . . 

Rallentando (It. slowing down), musical 

B 
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term for a gradual reduction in the speed 
of the music. The same instruction is also 
expressed by ritenuto (holding bcM^) or 
ritardando (retarding). 

Rallida« see lUiL. 

Ram, see Hydraulic Machinery and 
I^UMPS. 

Ram, The, see Aries. 

R&ma, in Hindu mythology, the hero of 
the great Sanskrit epic, the Rdmdyaua 
(g.v.), the Rdma-CIhandra, or seventh in- 
carnation of Vishnu. See Ramayana. 

Rdm&dan, ninth month of the Muslim 
year. It was in this month that Moham- 
aucd received the revelation of tho Koran, 
and hence it is of peculiar sanctity. 
During R. strict abstinence from food, 
<lr]nk, perfume, smoking, etc., must be 
observed from sunrise to simsot, and the 
extra devotional practices Include a com- 
plete reading of the Koran. Those whom 
such a strict fast might injure are exempt 
f lom it. The rules a re given in the Koran. 

Ramadie, tn. of Iraq, 50 m. N.W. of 
Bagdad, on the Euphrates. Turkish 
forces surrendered here, on bept. 29, 1917, 
to Brit, troops under Ocii. Maude. 

Ramah, name of sov. places in Palestine, 
of which two (which may be identical) are 
important: (1) City of Benjamin, the 
traditional site of Rachers tomb. (2) 
Bp. of Saul. 

Raman Efleot. When monochromatic 
light passes through a transparent medium 
the emergent beam consists of a mixture 
of light of the same wave-length as tho 
indent beam, together with a small 
amount of scattered light of longer wave- 
length. This fact was first diS(*overed in 
1928 by the Indian physicist. Sir C. V. 
Raman, and is known as the R. £. It is 
not to be confused with the famihar 
phenomenon of fluorcsrence ( 9 >r.), in 
which the wave-length -of the emergent 
beam depends only on the nature of tho 
fluorescent substanco, not on the wave- 
length of the Incident beam. In the 
RTE. the change of wave-length produced 
by the scattering of tho light varies with 
the wave-length of the incident light. 
The effect is explained by tho quantum 
theory (q.r.) of light as being due to a loss 
of eneis^ of the light-quant of the incident 
light. The lost energy reappears as mole- 
•cular energy of tho scattering medium. 
The R. E. may be compared and con- 
trasted with the Compton Effect (q.e.), 
where the scattering of bard X-rays by 
media of light atomic weight results in an 
Increase of the wave-length of the emer- 
gent beam, but the loss of energy of the 
Ught-quant reappears as the kinetic 
energy of an electron knocked out of an 
atom of tho scattering substance. 

RamanuJa (d. r. 1137), Brahmin, 
founder of tho Vais|)nava sect, b. at 
Perambur, near Madras. He was buried 
In the groat temple of Shriranganath. He 
matntalned the personal existence of a 
supreme deity. «, 

R&m&yana, one of the two great Sans- 
krit epics of anct. India, tlie other being 
the MahAbhfljata ((f.v.). The K. is be- 
lieved to be the older of the two, and is the 
shorter: it differs from tho MahftbhILrata 
in that it is apparently the work of a single 


mind, and not a compilation. It is attri- 
buted to V&lmfkl, who seems, at any rate, 
to have been a real personage. The date of 
composition of R. is uncertain: the geo- 
graphical, political, and social outlook of 
the poem suggest tho fifth century b.o., 
but tho general regularity of language and 
metro, and other facts, make it seem pro- 
bable that the groat poet who mve to B. 
its present fonn belonged to tlio second 
century B.c. A cuini)1ete od. of the older 
text was pub. at Madras In 1856, trans. 
into Eng. verso (1870-75) by 11. T. H. 
Griffith and R. Duft in Eveiyman's 
Library and Temple Classics. The poem 
Is held to typify the expansion of Ilindu 
influence over the S. of India, although it 
seems a product of E. Hindustan. R. 
celebrates the deeds of a certain king and 
his four sons .snd contains 48,000 verses. 
Tho central ilguro is It&nia-Chandra, a 
prince of tho kingdom of Ayodh^u 
(Oudhb lie wanders over tho S. parts 
of India, and his wife is captured 
by R&\aua, a giant i^ho niles over Ceylon. 
With the aid of Vibishana, a brother of 
Rfivana, and hiigriva, king of the mon- 
keys, Hdma conquers ( V) Ion, and recovers 
his wife bItA. Einaliy lie ih restored to the 
throne of his ancestors in Avodhyu. 
There are scv. RAmas in Sanskrit litera- 
ture; Chandra, tho surname of the hero 
of tho 11., ‘iignifles the moon. See also 
San.skrit Language and Literature. 

Rambouillet, Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de (1588-1605), b. at Rome, her 
father being Fr. ambas. there. In 1600 
she married Charles d’Angennes, who be- 
came marquis of K. in 1611. About 1615 
she started her famous salon at the 
Hotel do R., to which all tho greatest and 
most brilliant men in Paris flocked, and 
where were found also her successors in 
the literarv salon. Mile de !Scud6ry and 
Mme de Sdvigue. Her influence wras all 
for the refinement which degenerated in 
her successors into pr^ioaiU, 

Rambouillet, tn. of France in the flept. 
of Seino-et-Olse, 20 m. S.W. of Versailles. 
There is a picturesque, and ., and formerly 
ro>al chftteam with beautiful parks. In 
1830 Charles X. here signed his abdication. 
Pop. 7000. 

Ramie, Louise De La, see Ouida. 

Ramie, Pierre de la, see IlABfUB. 

Rameses, name of sev. kings of a net. 
Berypt. Rameses the founder of the 
ninctoenth dynasty, lived about 1370 b.o. ; 
ho reigned only two years, and those were 
spent In severe fighting. Rameses II, (Osy- 
mandlas), one of the most famous of 
li^ftyptian kings, the third of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, was the son of Seti I. He 
reigned sixty-sovon years, and during that 
time followed up the work begun by tieti I., 
and erected many monuments, his greatest 
achievements in architecture being the ex- 
cavation of the rock temple of Abu-Slmbel 
and tho completion of the great hall of 
Kamak. He also enlarged and adorned 
the temple of Tanis,! which contained a 
colossal figure (92 ft. high) of himself 
standing erect and crowned, sculptured in 
red granite. He was, too, a most success- 
ful warrior, his most notable campaign 
beifig agai^t the Hlttites. The great 
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battle of Eadesh, In which the Issue was 
decided by his own personal courage, is 
oelebrated In the epic poem of Pentaur. 
His oppressive rule, however, left Egypt 
impoverished and suffering from an in- 
curable decline. Ramesea JII. (122fi 
S.O.), founder of the twentieth dsrnasty, 
was famoTis for his great victory over the 
confederation of people from Crete, 
Cyprus, PhlUstla, and the N. Mediter- 
ranean, who combined with the Libyans 
and attacked Egsrpt by land and sea R. 
won the great naval battle near Peluslum, 
and also defeated the land force. His 
trading fleets were extremely successful, 
and considerably Increased the commerce 
of Egypt. Nine other kinM of the name 
of R. followed Rameses IlT. ; they were 
not great men as far as we know, and the 
last of the name, Rameses XII . was 
entirely under the control of the priests. 
His son, Prince R , was probably murdered 
by the high i)rles^ ller-Hor, who seized 
the throne. Sef Egypt, Ilxbtory 

Ramganga, Western, riv. of India and 
a trlb. of the Ganges It rises m 30** 6' 
N. and 70“ 20' E.. and flows S.E. for 360 
m.. Joining the Ganges, near Cawnpnre. 

Ramie, or China Grass, see Boehmtria. 

Ramlllies, vil. of N. Brabant, Belgium, 
29 m. S E. of Brussels. It was the scene 
of Marlborough's preat victory in 1706. 
Pop. 640. 

Ramleh ('the Sandy*), vil. of Palestine, 
10| m. S.E. of Joppa. Founded in the 
eignth century by the Ommayads, it was 
t&en by the crusaders in 1187, and be- 
came the headquarters of Richard Cmur 
de Lion. Its famous tower (the 'Tower 
of the forty Martyrs') is of Muslim origin, 
and dates from the fourteenth century. 
This tower was the minaret of a large 
mosque originally built by Kbalif bulei- 
man, the founder of the tn. Pop. 15,200. 

Ram Mohun Hoy, Raja, sometimes 
Rammohun Roy, see Brahma, Samaj. 

Ramnad, dist. and tn of India, in the 
United Provs. The tn. has the palace of 
the raja of R. Area of dist. 4851 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,980,000; of tn. 21.400. 

Ramnagar: 1. Tn. of India, in the 
United Provs., on the Ganges, 2 m. from 
Benares. Pop. 12,000. 2 Tn. of the W 

Punjab, Pakistan, 63 m. N.W. of Lahore. 
Pop. 7000. 

Ram6n Y Cagal, Santiago (1852-1934), 
8p. histologist and neurologist, b, at 
Petilla de Aragon. He was prof, of 
hlErtiology and pathological anatomy at the 
univ. of Madrid. R. y G. woiked on the 
origin and termination of the olfactory 
nerve fibres, on the human cerebral 
cortex, on the structure of the sensory 
ganglia in man and animals, on the retina 
of the eye, and on the reTOneration of 
nerves. His treatise m 3 vols., Tlistologia 
del Sistema Nervioso del Hombre y de 
los Vertebrados (Histology of the Nervous 
System, In Man and vertebrates), was 
pub. from 1897 to 1904. In 1906 ho 
shared (with O! Golgi) the Nobel prize 
for medicine in virtue of his work on the 
histology of the nervous system. The 
horizontal oeUs of O. In the cerebral 
cortex, the olfactory area of p., the 
nudeuB of 0. (commissural nucleus), and 


various staining methods are named after 
him. 

Ramoth-OUead (modem Relmun), vil. 
of Palestine, mentioned In the Bible as a 
tn. of Gad. It was a city of refuge. 

Rampant, see under Heraldry. 

Rampart, see Bastion ; Fortification, 

RamphastidoB, see Toucans. 

Ramplon, or Campanula rapunculus, 
biennial plant (family Campanulaoes), 
with long white radlsh-llke roots which 
with the leaves were formerly and still are 
occasionally grown and used as a winter 
salad. The plant is a native of Britain, 
and bears small, pale blue flowers. Two 
other Its. which occur in Britain are 
members of the genus Phytuma, of the 
same order 

Rampur, state of the United Provs , 
India, with an area of 892 sq m , and 
watered by the Eosila and Nahul The 
chief crops are inai/e, ncc, and sugar-cane, 
and jci^cllf n and pottery arc made at the 
cap , R Pop btato 477,000, tn. 89,300 
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Ramsay, Allan (1686-1758). Scottish 
poet, b. at Leadhills, Lanarkshire, settled 
m Edinburgh as a wig-maker, and soon 
liad a business from which he derived a 
comfortable living. In the year ho mar- 
lied (1712) ho joined the Jacobite 'Easy 
Club,’ to the members of which he road 
poetry of his own composition. Ho then 
began to print his verses on single sheets, 
and foffnd that there was a demand for 
them. About 1716 ho became a bock- 
seller, and began to publish his own writ- 
ings. Fables txnd Tales and A Tale of 
Three Bonnets, a political allegory, ap- 
peared tn 1722, The Tea-table Mxscellany 
m 1721-27, and the pastoral drama. The 
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QwJOb Shepluard, in 1725. After 1730 R. 
ceased to write. Ho ed. sev. vols. of old 
Scottish poetry. He wrote much that was 
charming if nothing that was great, and 
such pieces as Hrssi/ Bell and Farewell to 
Locliaber will remain known. See lives by 
W. H. O. Smcaton, 1896, and B. Martin, 
1931: also D. T. Holmes, Lectures on 
Scottish Literature, 1904. 

Ramsay, Andrew Miohael (1686-1743), 
Scottish writer and theologian, generally 
known as the Chevalier B., 6. at Ayr and 
educated at Edinburgh. He went to 
France and formed the acquaintance of 
F6nelon, archbishop of Gambray. who 
converted him to Rom. Oatholioism. He 
became tutor to the duke of Chateau- 
Thierry and afterwards to the prince of 
Turenno; and his reputation induced 
the Pretender, in 1724, to Invito him 
to Rome, and to entrust him with the 
education of his children. The next year 
he revisited Scotland, where he remained 
some time, employed in literary labom. 
On visiting England he obtained the 
degree of doctor of civil law at Oxford, 
and was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society of London. After his return to 
France he was appointed intendant to the 
prince of Turenne, and ho held this situa- 
tion till his death, which took place at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. The writings of the 
Chevalier R. are more rema^able for 
purity of style than for depth or originality 
of thought. As a theologian no w'as 
visionary in the extreme, and his ortho- 
doxy, even according to the principles of 
the (murch he had adopted, is open to 
suspicion. His best-knuwn works are 
The Life of F. de Saliirnac de la Moite 
Flnelon (1723) and The Travels of Cvrus 
(3rd ed., 1728), an imitation of the T6U’ 
maque of F6nelon. 

Ramsay, Charlotte, see Lennox. 

Ramsay, Sir William (1852-1916), 
Scottish cbonilst, 6. in Glasgow, only son 
of Wm. R., C.E., and nephew of Sir 
Andrew Crombie K., the geologist. Ho 
attended Glasgow Academy, then Glasgow 
Uuiv. till he was eighteen, and then went 
to Germany, to study chem. under 
Bunsen at Heidelberg and under Flttig 
at Tiiblngon. Returning to Glasgow in 
1872, he was assistant at * Young* Labora- 
tory of Teehni<'al Chem. till 1874 ; tutorial 
assistant of chem., Glasgow Univ., 1874- 
1880; prof, of chem. hi TTniv. College, 
Bristol. principal in 1881; prof, of 

chem. In Piiiv. College. London, 1887- 
191. I; aiKi later prof, emeritus. He was 
early occupied in resean-h m organic 
chem., I»ut turned his attention to the 

f lhysical side of ehom., carrying o\it, while 
n Bristol, reHned experiments on evapora- 
tion and (lissficlation in collaboration with 
Sydney Young. From yiis lie pursued 
Investigations into the molecular surface 
energy of Iniuids. After tho discovery, 
by Lord R«\ h*igh, of the minute differonee 
in density net ween atmospheric jiltrogon 
and that prepared chcnueally, R., who had 
made tho same dlsoovory by dilTerent 
means. Joined Rayleigh in rcHcarch that 
resulted in the discovery of argon, a 
markedly inactive gaseous constituent of 
the atmosphere. This discovery they 


jointly announced to the Brit. Association 
at Oxford, 1894. R. then investigated 
the inert gas contained in certain minerals, 
and in one (uraninlte) ho found helium, 
already spectroscopically discovered in 
the sun. Xenon, krypton, and neon, 
similarly Inaotive gases and present as 
traces in the atmosphere, were in turn 
discovered. In oonj unction with Soddy, 
CkiUie, Cameron, Gray, and Royds, he 
carried on much research into radium 
emanatiou, and dlscovezod tliat helium is 
a product of its dlsintogration. He was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1888; K.C.B., 1902; and was awarded tho 
Nobel prize in obem. in 1904. 

Works, beyond those communicated to 
the Royal Society, Chemical Society, etc., 
include System of Inorganic Chemistry 
(1891); The Gases of the Atmosphere (the 
hist, of their discovery, 1896); Modern 
Chemistry, Systematic and Theoretical 
(2 vols., 1901. 1907); Essays Biographical 
and Chemical (1908); Elements and 
Electrons (1912). He was engaged lu 
chemical work in connection wrlth the 
First World War when be d., his fatal 
illness having been accentuated by his 
unsparing efforts in soientifle work during 
the war. See life by Sir W. A. Tildeu, 
1918. 

Ramsay. Sir William Mitchell (1851- 
1939), Brit. archcDuloglst and theologian; 
6. at Glasgow and educated at tho umvs. 
of Aberdeen, Oxford, and Gottingen. In 
1882 be was made a fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford; in 1885 prof, of classicaJ 
art at Oxford; and in the following year 
prof, of humanity at Aberdeen l^niv. He 
travelled imieh in Asia Minor, and was one 
of tho foremost authoritios on the Hol> 
Land and the earlv Rom. Empire. The 
unlvs. of Oxford, Glasguw, and Edinburgh 
conferred honorary degrees on him, and no 
received medals from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society etc. Ho accom- 
panied Sir ty’harlcH Wilson (then lately 
commissioned as consul-general for Ana- 
tolia, to supervise administrative reforms 
under the treaty of Berlin) into Anatolia 
and began to set tbo aiict. geography of 
Asia Minor on a now basis. He made a 
European reputation by hlb articles In 
scicntnic periodicals. Among his works 
are The Flistorical Gfftgraphg of Asia 
Minor (1890) (for which he was awarded, 
in 1906, the Viftoria medal of the Royal 
Geographiidl Society, and, in 1907, the 
medal of tho Hoyai Scottish Society); The 
Chvrcti in the Homan Empire (189.^); The 
Cities and Bishoprics of Bhrygia (2 vols.. 
1895-97); St. Paul the TranUler and the 
Homan Cdizen (189.5); Impressions of 
Turkey (1897); Historical Commentary on 
Galatians (1899); The Education of Christ 
(1902); Studies in the Hista^ and Art of 
the Eastern Province of the Rmnan Empire 
(1906); The Cities of St. Paul (1907); The 
Uevotulion in Constantinople and Turkey 
(1909); Pictures of the Apostolic Church 
0910); The First Christian Century (1911); 
The Imperial Peace (1913); The Bearing of 
Recent Research on the Trustmirihiness of 
the New Testament (19J4); The Making of 
a University (1915); Chapters from the 
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Hiniory of Asia Mi “nor BiHA. Asiatic fairly popiilonfl and fifood clads resort.' 

EUmerda in Greek Civilisation (1927). The popularitv of R. as a fashionable 
Ramsbottom, urban diet, of Lancashire, wateriner-plaro grew, until in the eiffh* 
England, on the Irwcll, 13 m. N. of Man- tc‘onth and nineteenth centuries the tn. 
Chester. There are a munhcr of industries, uas much patronised by royalty. B. 
the chief bcinsr calico printlnpr and bleach- ( ’liff LodKe was once the summer residence 
Ina, cotton-spinning and weaving, and of George IV., and Albion House was once 
paper making. Pop. 15,400. the residence of the duchess of Kent and 

Ramsey: 1. Seaport and poinilar later of Queen Victoria, her daughter, 
holiday resort of the Isle of Man, on the The Obelisk at the entrance to the B. pier 
N.B. coast, 14 m. N.N.E. of Douglas, of the harbour commemoratos the return 

The R. Sulby runs through the tn. and of George IV. from Hanover In 1821. 

forms a harbour. R. exports farm pio- The t oust ruction of the harbour was com- 
duce. Pop. 4000. 2. Small tn. of Hunt- menced In 1749-50 and completed In 1763 

ingdonshlre, England, on the edge of the at a cost of £7.50,000, Hmeaton being the 
Fens, 11 m. N.N.E. of Huntingdon. Sue- engineer. A fishing fleet gradually came 
oesslvo fires have destroy«*d nearly all Into existence, but scores of vessels were 
trace of its antiquity. It owes its hu- lost in the First World War, and were not 
portance to the foundation of a Bene- replaced. I’ot). (estimated) 35.000. 
dlctine abbey here in 969 by \ilv\yn. Ramus. Peter (Pierre de la Ram4e) 

ealdorman of K. Anglia. I ho I’einams (l.>l5-72), Fr. philosopher, humanist, 

of the buildings arc not 4*xteu8ivo. and innthcmutician, h. in Picardy. Hi« 
The thirteenth century Ijady Ghiipcl, parents were extremely j)oor. and R. ran 
projecting eastwards from tlu* site of the away to Paris, and at Inst entered the 
N. transept, is now the grammar school. (College do Niivarre as a servant. When 
It W'as converted into a house after the he pi*oscTited himself for hi** degree he 
dissolution. There are the reiualns of a undertook as an everelse tho task of 
very fine flfieonth-century guteliouse, and showing that Aristotle was not infallible, 
the twelfth-century par. church was This was the l)eginuiDg of the anti- 
originally a guest-house or hospital Aristotelian opinions by which R. gained 
attached to the monastery. Pop. 5200. his fame, in 1-543 he pub. his new system 
Ramsgate, pari. c,nd municipal hop., of logic, with strictures on the logic of 
seaside resort, and mrkt. cA. of E. Kent, Aristotle, riie king ordered bis works to 
England, 8ltuat<‘d on the S.E. corner of be suppressed, and forbade bis teaching or 
the Isle of Thaiict, between the N. and S. writing against Aristotle on pain of cor- 
Forelands. ft is 4 m. S. of Margate and poral punishment. R. availed himself of 
about 72 m. i»y road from London. The his leisure to prepare an ed. of Kuelld. In 
tn. has at tallied great popularity as a 1551 he was appointed prof, of philosophy 
watering-place, its fine, firm sands and and eloquence in the ColUgc do Franco, 
safe bathing rend<»ring it suitaide for During the next ten years ho pub. a Gk., 
family parties. Although the tn. faces a Lat., and a Fr. grammar, and sev. 
southwards, the air is dry and bracing, treatises on niathematics, logdc, and 
yet with considerable natural shelter from rhetoric. R., who had embraced Pro- 
rigorous weather. The rainfall is smallor testantihra. brought trouble upon himself 
tiionthatof the great majority of meteoro- by the zeal with which he advocated the 
logical stations in England. The tower of new doctrines. Ho was driven from 
St. George's Church serves as a landmark Paris . times, and in 1568 he went to 
for ships passing through the Downs. Germany and gave lectures on mathe- 
Thero ore sev. cither churches, collc^gcs, matics at Heidelberg, where he made 
etc.. Including a Benediclino ahbe^ and public profession of Protestantism, 
school, a synagogue, and Tow nicy Custlc, shortly after his return to Paris he fell a 
a Jewish eollego; als<i St. Law’rcmco victlminthenias-sacreofSt. Bartholomew. 
College (a hoys' public school), and gram- Although R. had many merits as a philo- 
mar, secondary, and primary schools, sopher. he was wanting in depth and 
The harbour is noted os a yachting centre caution, and his strictures on AristoUo are 
and rendezvous for light cniislng craft, by uo means altogether jiisf^. He had 
R. is anct. in its origin. A primitive many followers in France, England, and 
settlement is said to have once existed particularly Scotland. Andrew Melville 
on the slopes leading to the sea. Many introduced the logic of R. at Glasgow, 
traces of Rom. occupation have (n recent Rana, see Froo'^. 

Tears been found in the bor. Five ocn- Ranoagua,tn. ofChile, cap. of 0*Hlggin>* 
tnriea later, about A.ii. td5. the armies of Prov., 160 m. S.E. from Valparaiso and 
Hen^t and Hursa lauded at Ebbs 50 in. S. from Santiago. It Is an agrii . 
Fleete (Ebbsfleet), then a notable port, centre, and also serves the Tenlente mlnin*; 
In A.D. 607 St. Augustine landed at Ebbs- area. There are thermal springs in tlic 
flee^ then on the coastline. The church vicinity. A battle fought in the street** 
of St. Lawrence, the original par. of in 1814 is its chief title to fame. Pop. 
R., built about a mile from the coast, was 40,000. 

commenced in 1004 and named after RanoA Oomenique Armand Jean Le 
Lawrence, who i^ompanied Augustine BouthiUAr de (1626-1700), founder of tlio 
on his pllmmage Through Gaul and Bubse- reformed Cistercian order of La Trapic 
guently landed with mm at Ebbsfleet. Trappistr^ was 6. of noble parents fn 
It was about this obnrch that the first Paris. Through the favour of Cardinal 
permanent settlement sprang up, and Rlchelici^e became oonon of Notre Dame 
naduallT extended to the sea. wi the and prioruf Boulogne. He was a favourite 
uilrteentb century H. is spoken of as * a of c^^rdinal Mazorln. and lived a gay 
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life at court, but In 1662 resigned all his 
preferments, and retired to the abbey of 
La Trappe In Normandy, where he in- 
stituted the rigid discipline which dis- 
tinguishes the order. He pub. an ed. of 
Anacreon with notes (1639); Conduiie 
chrHvenne (1697^ and other religions 
treatises. See H. Brdmond, L*Ahb4 
iempite, 1929, and study by A. Cherel, 
1930. 

Ranch, or Range, name given to the 
vast areas over which sheep and cattle are 
grazed In the U.8.A. It is only In the W. 
that ranching is carried on, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Arizona, Colorado. Montana, Idaho, 
Arkansas, and New Mezloo being the 
prln. states engaMd. Cattle are kept in 
lamr quantities than sheep, and that wild 
and picturesque figure, the cowboy, in his 
fringed * chaps,* sombrero, and revolvers, 
mounted on a bucking bronco, has become 
a familiar figure to Brit, cinema audiences. 
The Amer. Bs. are suffering from the 
effects of having been overstocked, and 
from the encroachment of cultivated land. 
The N. Amer. Rs. have their parallel In the 
estanda of S. America, in Uruguay, and 
the Argentine, and in the sheeiJ * stations* 
of Australia. 

Ranohi, dlst. and tn. in Bihar Prov., 
India. The tn. is the hot-weather seat oi 
the prov. gov., and is situated in the 
Chota Nagpur div., 100 m. S.E. of Gaya. 
A trade is carried on in cotton goods, and 
there is a technical college, a missionary 
centre, and an Anglican diocese. Area 
7159 sq. m. Pop. of dlst. 1,675,400, of 
tn. 54,200. 

Rand, or Randt, usual name of the gold- 
mining dist., situated on the Witwaters- 
rand ridge, extending for about 120 m. ata 
distance of about 30 m. b. of I'retoria, 
Transvaal. The ridge foniis the water- 
shed between the Orange and the Lim- 
popo; the word *R. ' is a Dutch word 
meaning *edge,* often used in S. Africa to 
describe a low range of hills. There has 
been much dispute over the question of 
the discovery of gold'on the R., and re- 
cently a committee was appointed by the 
O>mi;iis8ion for the I’rebervation of 
National and Historical Monuments to 
Inquire into the facts. Summarised, the 
committee's findings were that one. Peter 
Jacob Marais, who bad been a prospector 
in California and Australia, was the first 
person to find gold near the Witwaters- 
rand. This was on Dec. 8, 1853, in 
the Jukskel K. Further, that the two 
brothers, H. W. and F. P. T. blrubcn, by 
their extensive prospecting and mining 
activities on the witwatersrand, both N. 
and S. of the Main Reef Group of Con- 
glomerates, from 1884 to 1886, attracted 
so much attention to this area that the 
subsequent discovery o& the main reef 
became inevitable. The Strubens there- 
fore made the greatest Individual con- 
tribution to the discovery of the Wit- 
watersrand goldfleids. The Main Reef 
Group of Conglomerates was first found 
on Q. C. Oo8thuil»n*8 part of the form of 
Langlaagte shortly before the end of 
March 1886. This led directly to the] 
prospecting contract of April *12, 1886. 
The find, which was accidental, was made 


by George Walker, probably in association 
with Georm Harrison, but there is no 
record of either of theso men having had 
assays made or milling done on the con- 
glomerate, on which they subsequently 
pegged contract discoverers* claims. 
The Strubens were among the few pioneer 
discoverers, perhaps the only two, who 
profited by their discoveries; they were 
the original owners of the Crown mines, 
which hecame the largest gold-mine in 
the world. 

The dist. having been made a publio 
goldfield in 1886, the mining eomp, at 
what appeared to be the richest point of 
the reef, sprang up on the bare veld. 
This was the site of Johannesburg. In a 
few years the representatives of tne fl^eat 
financial interests had found their way to 
the new city. Lionel Phillips arrived on 
the R. in 1889. He was followed by others 
of his compatriots, notably Samuel Marks 
and Isaac Lewis, who were pioneers of 
manufacturing industry in the Transvaal. 
In an incredibly short time the corrugated 
iron sheds, which had theretofore en- 
cumbered the building lota of Johannes- 
burg, began to give place to palatial 
buildings of marble and stucco. In 1899 
the output of the goldfields was over 
4,000,000 oz., and m 1904 over 3,500,000. 
In the latter yoar Chinese labour was 
introduced for mining purposes under an 
ordinance, with restrictive conditions, but 
in Deo. 1905 the granting of permits for 
their importation was stopped. Johan- 
nesburg remains the centre of tho R. dist. 
but *reof tiis.,* which were once mere 
suburbs of Johannesburg, have now be- 
come flourishing, independent tns., and 
four of them, Gormiston, Benoiii, Springs, 
and Ejrugersdorp, are among the first 
twelve tns. of the union. Until 1932 all 
the unrefined gold bullion produced from 
the mines of the R. ■was sent to England, 
and the refining done there, but in that 
year tho mines decided to do their own 
refining, and the R. gold refinery was 
estab., Gormiston being selected as the 
most central site in relation to the mines 
for Its erection. Germiston has now be- 
come tho largest railway Junction in the 
Union, as well as thu busiest airport, the 
R. alriiort there being tho finest in the S. 
hemisphere. After Jotiannesburg Boks- 
burg (named after the state secretary of 
tho Transvaal Republic) Is the oldest 
township on the R. Its importance was 
due to tho discovery there, in 1888, of coal, 
which obviated tho long haul from Natal 
and gave tho gold-mining industry all the 
coal for povvor it needed. It was here that 
Montague White, mining commissioner 
for Uoksbnrg goldfields. In 1888 con- 
structed a lake and planted round it 
40,000 trees, a veritable oasfo in an other- 
wise ugly mine-scorrod region. But the 
garden tn. of tho reef is Beponl, with its 
gardens, avenues, parks, trees, and 
flowers, the work of Sir (Merge Farrar. 
Within a 5-m. radius of Benoni are mines 
that produce nearly one-half of the R.*s 
gold output, and contribute more than 
£5,000,000 to the national revenue. 
Brakpan, another roof tn., was but bara 
veld twenty-nine years ago, and was first 
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laid out as a township In 1912 as part of 
Benonl But the tn which has developed 
still more rapidly is Springs, 6 m beyond 
Brakpan Its hist goes back to 1883, and 
Gor settlers seem to have played a big 
part in its settlement Its site was noted 
for prodigal supplies of water and also lor 
coal The above are tns of the K R 
The tns of the \\ R inc lude Langlaugte. 
Florida, Roodopooit Kandfontem, and 
Krugeisdorp At Langlaogte may bo 
seen the homestead formerly occupied by 
the Oosthuizens, on which, os indicated 
above, gold and subsequently the reef 
were first dlbco\cred The first of the 


^ttlement was well understood by Cecil 
Rhodes, and utlhsed to promote the 
opening up of the tropical land N. of Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal. 

The ore from which the R gold Is ex- 
trarted is a conglomerate known as 
bnnket. In 1947 53,712,300 tons of ore 
wore crushed, yielding 11,197,638 oz of 
gold oi ) 982 dv^t per ton valued at 
^02,740 023 The most succossful year 
was 1941, when 67,255,450 tons of ore 
wtre crushed, vleldlng 14,039,912 oz 
valued at £116,978,499 Some mines go 
to a depth of nearly 10,000 ft The 
grold mines are a rapidly wasting asset. 
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lari^( scale exploitcis was 1 B Robinson 
(latLi kmglited), who puu based land to 
the W of Kandioutein for £20.000, which 
eventually was worth ^18 000,000 Alter 
him came Rhodes, Belt, and Bamato 
Rhodes is said to havo rcctncd betweeu 
£300.000 and £400,000 a \tar from the 
golclnelds after they had been in exlstenc o 
only ten years In the long run the* gold 
mines have probahlv hainiod agriculture 
by offering higher retuins for transport 
driving, and attracting young meu away 
from the land The iin mediate effect, 
however, was to pio\ido new markets for 
agrlc products, and to link up the out- 
lying dlsts by railway coiinec tlon w 1th tho 
R The mining Industry has, moreover, 
supported a highei* standard of living 
throughout S Africa, whilst the acenmu- 
latiou of wealth has made possible the 
endowment of univs. The inUmato oon- 
tieotlon between the mining of mlnq^al 
WcalUi and the development of European 


and theA will probably cease to contri- 
bute materially towards tho nvcniio of 
S Afina after no great uuinbor of ac ' rs 
but III t)ct 1932 geologists using the new 
methods of magnetic meosuniuent, wire 
abli to announce th it thev had traced tho 
wcbtAA ird extension of tho mam reef in 
this ntw aica boino 40 m hcAOud its pie 
vloiiblv knoAiim limit Iho Aalue of the 
reef m this new nica avos tested by tho 
Hlnking of boreholes and has given good 
results 111 the Orange 1 reo State If 
11 suits continue tw bo favourable tho 
opening up of an immense new area aaiTI 
b ifcguard the mining ami industrial 
supremacy of tho R , ami probahlv 
lead to i# now era of S. African 
prosperity 

See 11 Philvers Out of the Crucible^ 
1932, W Macd Ud, liomance of the 
Golden Rand, 1933, G S Prellei, Fhe 
Argonauts ofine Rand, 1935 , A Mae inllian. 
Environs of the Golden CUy ond Pntona, 
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1936; and F. Brptt Young’s novel, The 
atj/ofOold, 1939. 

Randall, James Ryder (1839-1908), 
Amer. writer, b, at Baltimore. He began 
life as a Journalist, and during the oivil 
war In America turned his attention to 
composing the words for popular song^, 
among them being Maryland, My Mary' 
Zandrids most famous. 

Randazzo, tn. of Sicily, In the prov. of 
Catania, 26 m. N.N.w. of the tn. of 
Catania. It is situated at the N.W. base 
of Mt. Etna, 2474 ft. above sea level. Its 
old ducal palace Is now a prison, and there 
are anct. fortifications. The in. suffered 
severely In the invasion of 1943; many of 
its medieval houses were reduced to ruins, 
and the churches of S. Marla, S. Nicola, 
and S. Martino wore all badly damaged. 
Pop. 13,700. 

Randers, tn. of E. Jutland, Denmark, 
and cap. of the co. B.., on the Qudon-Aa. 
It possesses a medieval monastery, and 
there are nianuflB. of gloves, etc., railway 
carriage works, and distilleries: dairy 
prodhoe Is exported. Pop. 30,00(). 

Randfontein, tn. in the TTnlon of S. 
Africa, in the Transvaal, 28 rn. from 
Johannesburg. It is one of the Wit- 
watersrand ‘gold towns’; there are some 
old estab. mines near the tn. and sev. new 
ones in the area. Pop. 32,200. 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke (1773- 
1833), Amer. politician, 6. at Cawsons, in 
Vl^nia, was descended from the Indian 
princess Pocahontas. He was In the 
National House of Representatives as a 
^publican. 1799-1813, In 1816, from 
1819 tUl 1825, and again from 1827 (ill 
1829; and in the senate from 1825 till 
1827. lie was chairman of the commlttc*e 
of ways and means from 1801 till 1807, 
In 1826 he fought a dupl with Hemy Cl£^, 
but later they became firm friends. R. 
entered (ingress when hardly more than 
a boy, and as a wit be has not often been 
surpassed in Congress. He was opposed 
to slavery, and fr^d his own slaves by his 
will. iSee lives by ll. Adams, 1882, and 
W. C. Bruce, 1923. ^ 

Randolph, Thomas, first Earl of Moray 
(d. 1332), Scottish soldier and statesman, 
only son of Thomas R. of Nithsdale and 
Lady Isabel Bruce, sister of King Robert 
the Bruce. After the murder of Red 
Comyn, R. joined Bruce, 1306; in the 
same year he was made prisoner by Aymcr 
de Valence at Methven, and his life was 
spared by bis swcfiring fealty to Edward I. 
of England. He fought against Bmce. 
and in 1308 was captured by Sir James 
Douglas. His uncle, the Bruce, pardoned 
him and, in 1314. created him earl of 
Moray and lord of Man and Annandale. 
In the same year he accomplished a 
brilliant feat of arms,* the taking by sur- 
of Edinburgh Castle at night with 

S followers who scaled the rocA by a 
path. At Bannockburn (1314) R. 
oommanded a part of the SooCtish Aiiny, 
and in 1315 he distinguished himself in 
the expedition to Ireland by his courage. 
Returning to Scotland with Sir James 
DouglaeTne seized Berwick. , Jle was^ne 
of the ambas. sent to conclude 


England. 


peace with 

On the death of Bruce in 1329 


he was appointed regent and guardian of 
David II., and died while preparing to 
drive back an invasion of the Eng. barons. 

Randwiok, metropolitan municipality 
of Sydney in Cumberland co., New S. 
Wales, Australia. It is sltnatcd 3 m. S.E. 
o9 the city of Sydney. Pop. (1939) 
852POO. 

Ranelagh: 1. Building erected at 
Chelsea in 1742 on a plot of ground which 
had belonged to the carl of R. The 
structure resembled the Pantheon at 
Rome, being a wooden rotunda built to 
accommodate some 6000 people. During 
the eighteenth century it was a popular 
pleasure resort aud place of entertainment : 
the tea gardens wore frequently visited by 
Johnson, Reynolds, (loldsmltn, Walpole, 
and other notables. From 1788 it do- 
dined rapidly, and was df'mollshed aud 
the gardens closed in 1804. 2. Celebrated 

club at Bames, on the S. bank of the 
Thames, founded in 1 894, which now bears 
the name of R. It is famous for its 
polo matches. 

Range, sec Ranch. 

Rangefinders, or Telemeters, instru- 
ments devised for calculating the distance 
of an object with tbo minimum of trouble 
In measuring a base. Fig. 1 shows the 
principle Involved. Tf O be the observer, * 
P the point whoso distaneo OP is required, 
a base line OA is nieasured, 60 to 120 yds., 
so that the angle PAO is a right angle; 1111 
object C is ohbcrved at right angles to OA 
and the angle COP measui*ed; since this 
equals the angle P, the triangle PA() is 
known and therefore the distance OP. 
Another method measures OD, a shorter 
base of somo 6 yds. at right angles to AO 
and oliserves the angle OAD, from which 
AO is knov^n and OP found as before. 
OP *AO.coser OPA, or In the second 



eahc OD cot OAD.sec POA. The raugc- 
flniler is of great importance in the navy 
and army, as well as being of serviiM) in 
surveying, and ease aud rapidity of use 
are obtained by constructing an instru- 
ment on the principle of tbo sextant for 
observing the angles; the readings are, 
by suitable mechanism and graduations, 
given directly in yards. In the Labbez 
telemeter, observations are made at 
either end of a base lino, coincidence of 
Image being obtained by rotating a small 
toothed wheel and the milled end of the 
instrument respectively, the distance In 
yards being read on the barrel opposite a 
mark on tho milled heltd; a base of 20 yds. 
is recfiiirod, the range varying from 260 to 
3000 yds. The Dredge*Steward omni- 
tolemoter is a modJfloatton of the box 
sexMint; at zero the mirrors are at an 
angle of 45”, and both are adjustable; 
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a table of diNtanres for a calculated bafle of 
50 yds. is read in cnniiection ^vltb the 
turning? of a iiiicroiiietcr screw. 

Fig. 2 illustrates in a simple way the 
principle of tlio Watkin rangefludor, once 
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used in ihe army. M, a fixed glass, 
half mirror, half trnuspaicjjf , allows a 
View of the point I* w’hosn range is re- 
miired to he taken from O, ihe fdiscrvcr; 
the second ol)ject Q reflcc-ts from the 
mirror N carried hrnily on the arm AH, 
both mirror and arm being pi\ otc<l so tliat 
Q may he nligne<l with P l)y u movement 
of the arm. Tins is ohtaiiu'd by turning 
the serew y which presses on anothf^r 
pivoted arm CD, thus urging the Hlidiug 
collar K a gains* V Cl) is graduated m 
that K naay be adjusted necording to the 
length of the base line measured. The 
image (J being brought into eoincidenee 
with 1*, an index on the screw collar 

S oiiits out the range in jards, mnrke<i on 
[le s<Tew. Willi base (Fig. 1) AO -- 
C0-J‘l0 yds. and OJ> -(1 yds., ranges up 
to TdK) > fls, may be read; with Ol) —12 yds. 
it will read up to bPOO yds., with an error 
not exei (‘ding 2 per cent under conditions 
of well-selected bases. 

Q'he Mnrmfitatic TrlemHer.- -Tlie mono- 
static (eleoiei'jr has a \crv short base. 
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Point A at infinity. 

RxgM, Poini«A at a finite distance. 

which is part of the instrument ftsclf with 
a single screw at the observation iiost. 
This telemeter is the outcome of a series 
of instruments whose dovclopnieAts had 
their beginning in the bistatic telemeter 


with horizontal base. The following 
cnnalioii will illustrate the principle: Let 
us suppose that there are two identical 
binoeufars whose axes, in a horizontal 
plane, are parallel and at a distance h 
from each other. In Fig. 3 these two 
binoculars are reprcseuled by their 
objectives Li and Lj, and the focal planes 
of these objectives by I'l and Pz. Let Wi 
and ^2 be the points of junction of each 
optical axis with the corresponding plane, 
these points being in the focal planes. A 
point A at. iuiinity in the common direction 
of the two axes gives in (‘aeh of the 
hiiioerlars an image eoincidcut with Uh 
and If the [loint is in A', to infinity, 
in a dilferent diicetion from that of the 
axes, it gives tw^o im;igc.-> a\ and o' i, and 
it IS evidtmt that nv/'z. In the 

right-hand figm-o a point A is given at a 
finite distiiiiee. Let J) bo the distance 
of lid's point from the vertical plane 
containing the two objectives. This point 
gives ill c‘aeh binocular an image Oi 
and «. and ner*ordingly we get tlio pm- 
perlies of like triangles ; 

hi v‘ini 

D' / 

1 >" / 

ineam'ng h> / the common focal point of 
(ho two ohjeeii\es. U he iiionostatie tele- 
inet»T is ol uroat service to the surveyor, 
engineer, and explorer, lor speedy measure- 
ment of distances. 

IT|» to the Second Woild War it was 
regarded by experts as indispc ti'^ahle m 
naval «ind land w^arfare and a tni -aircraft 
• gunnery. The basic i»rineipie as gener- 
I ally adopted by then was the invention of 
I Harr and Stroud. The first of their P. 
j were for naval use and had a ba^' of 3 ft ■ 

I in tlic yeeond World War their largest 
nav^al R. had a haso of 12 ft. Their land 
instrumenta comprise portable, mobile, 
and fixed-position types and are of various 
liases from 8 in. to 100 ft. The C'oinei- 
(lenee rangt'flnder produces, in the field of 
view of a singh* (‘entral eyepiece, tw'o 
imag(‘s of an object formed b> rays 
entering tbe tw'o ends of the instrument. 
Such images are separated usually by a 
fine horizontal line. Separation may be 
(-ffeetod: (1) by I'ofraetion through the 
faces of a bi-prism, interseidiug at an 
( obtuse angle in a vt‘ry fine edge which is 
I in the focus of the eyepiece or (2) by 
ivtleetiou. with or without the use of 
I silvered surfaces, (^drieidoiico of the 
images is obtained liv means of a re- 
I Iracting prism of small angle, placed in 
the beam between tlu* central prism com- 
bination and one of the end prisms. 
Movement of Aie refracting prism in the 
rangefinder tube disjilaei's one image 
relatively to the other; when the prism is 
ndjnsteil to give eoincidenee a scale 
moving with it indicates the ninge. 
Various forms of coincidence field of view 
are In use, h tving erect or inverted or 
inset atrip Iioagos. The latter type is 
partieiil^rly useful In anti-a!rcmft obser- 
vation, enabling the whole field to be used 
tor following the target while the strip 
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Imago Is moved across the mala image for 
the measurement. In some cases vertical 
base R. have been used, these having a 
vertical separating line in the field of view. 

In Stereoscopic R. there are two eye- 
pieces. through which tlie observer’s eyes 
view the images formed respectively by the 
two ends of the rangefinder. These Images 
are, combined in the brain to form a 
single image having apparent depth in 
space, the impression obtained being simi- 
lar to that in ordinary binocular vision 
with the unaided eyes. In the range- 
finder, however, stereoscopic relief is exag- 
gerated, because of optical magnification 
and the dlllerence in optical base of the 
rangefinder and of the observer’s eyes. A 
fixed reference mark is usually provided 
in each field of view and the rangefinder so 
adjusted that, when the two fields aro 
observed together, the mark appears at an 
infinite distance; the image of an infinitely 
distant object (say a star) will then appear 
to be at the same distance as the mark. 
To see a nearer object sterooscoplcally 
the eyes of the observer must converge 
and the image will appear stercoscopically 
to be nearer than the mark. Uy move- 
ment of a refracting prism, SMullar to that 
in Coincidence 11., the object is made to 
appear equidistant wdth the mark and a 
scale associated with the prism indicates 
range. To assist the observer to a proper 
mental attitude for stereoscopic measure- 
ment it is usual to provide, in addition 
to the reference mark, a senes of sub- 
sidiary marks which appear at different 
depths in space. Onl> the pnn. mark, 
however, is used for range measurement. 
Some Stereoscopic 11. dispense witli 
movable parts. A series of luarkn, say A, 
B, C, etc., appears in one floid, and <i coiro- 
roonding series, a, b, c, etc., in the other. 
I%irs Aa, Bb, etc., are so disposed tiiat Aa, 
seen stereoscopically, appear to repiescnt 
a single mark at, say lUOO yds., Bb one 
at 1 100 y ds. , and so on. By observing the 
target image stcreoscopicinly its position 
with reference to the index marks con be 
determined. This method is not so 
accurate as the moving imago typ^ but is 
useful for certain purposes. ^ 

The accuracy of a rangefinder depends 
on base, magnification, and the observer’s 
visual acuity; the error at any range Is 
also proportional to the square of the 
range, e.g. at 2000 yds. is four times the 
error at 1000. In general the parallax 
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TYPICAL FORMS OF FIELD OP VIEW 
RANGEFINDERS 

Le/t, In coincidence. Rtg/U, Out of coincidence. 


angle to which a modem large rangefinder 
has to work is 1 second, nr the angle sub- 
tended by a penny at almost 8 m. 
Accuracies of Stereoscopic and Coincid- 
ence R. are comparable, and. on Ae 
basis quoted, the probable error at 10,000 
yds. with a raniroflnder of 5 yds. base and 
magnification 28 is within j per cent. 

In A.A. gunnery target height is 
obtained automatically from slant range 
and angular elevation of the range- 
finder. Sev. types of range-to-bcight 
conversion systems have been used. 
Optical li. are naturally limited to condi- 
tions of reasonable visibility and cannot be 
used In fog or through clouds, while at 
night they require the aid of searcdilfghts 



Larr anti ittroud 

12-foot basi; sTFRhOHtopic Fiian- 

ANOLK RANUI.FTNDJ.R 
The PKPicfcs. are fixed m dcvation as the 
rangefinder is elevated. It is inounUd on a 
naval anti-vibiation mounting. 

Rangefinding by Radar (</.?\), however, 
has in the last ten years been dovelopod 
to a high dcgieo of accuracy, and Is only 
dependent upon the object whose range 
Is to be mensurod, reflecting sufficient 
of the transniittcd radar pulse to operate 
the detecting equipment. Short pulses 
of radio signals of about one /x s. (mlcio- 
becond) duration and repeated a thousand 
or more times a second are transmitted 
by directional aerials (( 7 .V) towards the 
target, ftlmultsnoously with the titins- 
misslon of a pulse a time base circuit is 
triggered at the receiving equipment which 
causes 4he spot on a cathode-ray tube 
(see Valves) to commence its travel 
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across tbe screen, which It does at an 
accurately determined s|jcod. The echo 
pulse reflected from the tar»ret Is made to 
deflect the cathode-ray tube trace, and the 
point at which this occurs along it Is a 
direct measmre of the time taken by the 
pulse to travel to the target and back 
and, os the speed of propagation is con- 
stant (186.000 m. per sec.), the range oan 
bo determined (i.s. a pulse travels 186,000 
m. per sec., equivalent to 327*36 yds. 
per fjL s.). But it docs the double Journey 
in practice, so that the range represented 
by fJL B. of time is approximately equiva- 
lent to 164 yds. An accuracy of 25 yds. 
is easily attainable up to 15,000 yds., and 
ranges of 100 m. or more can be deter- 
mined by this method. 

Ranger, formerly in England a sworn 
officer of the forest appointed by the king 
to watch the deer and prevent theft, etc. 
The term is now applied to a gov. official 
connected with puDllo parks and forests. 
A robber was also sometimes called a K., 
as he * ranged* for plunder, whilst the 
name is also given to a dog who ranges 
over the ground. Irregular mounted 
troops were also called Ks. (c/. 0)nnaught 
lis.). In the Anier. Army commando 
troops are called Hs. The R. is also a 
senior grade in the g^il gunio movement. 

Rangoon, cap. of Burma, on the 1. b. 
of tbe Rangoon K., 21 m. from the sea. 
Within tbe last century it became the 
third seaport of importance in Brit. 
India. The whole trade of the delta of the 
Irrawaddy concentrates hero. The rlv. is 
navigable for 900 m., and for some dis- 
tance from the mouth is over 1 m. in 
width and excellent for shfppiug purposes. 
The rice exported before the Second World 
War averaged 2,000,000 tons per annum; 
timber and petroleum are next in impor- 
tance. The city is dominated by the great 
pile of the SShway Dagoji pagoda (the 
religious centre of Burmese life), covered 
with pure gold. H. passed, ^ it h the prov. 
of Pegu, into Brit, hands in 1352. It 
possessed two cathedrals, and every 
kind of mosque, churcii, tom])lo, pagoda, 
and syoagoguo, but a great many of these 
have been wholly or partly destroyed. 
There was a gov. college and two non- 
conformist colleges. The teaching unlv. 
of R. was constituted in 1920, with two art 
colleges. Before the Second World War 
the water supply and drainage had been 
improved, but the general death-rate 
still remained rather high. R. was 
bombed by the Jup. on Jan. 4, 1942, their 
advance in Burma led to the complete 
civilian evacuation of the city being 
onlered within two days (Feb. 21-22); the 
city was abandoned by the Allies on 
March 7. Jap. forces occupied R. on 
March 8, 1942, but afU‘r the total defeat of 
Japan in Aiv. 1945 the Brit, mvornor 
returned to R. on Oct. 16 and the civil 
administration of Burma was resumed 
fibm that date. O^'or details of military 
operations see Burma, Srcond World 
War Gampaiqnr in.) Approached from 
the air in 1946, 11. seemed at first glance 
not to have sulfeiod excesBivoly, but closer 
inspection on foot revealed a alflerenb and 
hideous picture. Along the waterfront 


round the main station the devastation 
was complete. Acres of formerly dense 
housing had been wiped out and were no 
longer even rubble. Elsewhere structure 
after structure, superficially perhaps 
almost intact, were found to bo unusable 
shells, their insides looted and charred. 
Probably about 80 per cent of the tn. 
needed to be rebuilt. Pop. (1040) 
400,000. 

Rangpur, cap. of the dist. of the same 
name, E. Bengal, Pakistan, 240 m. N.B. 
of Calcutta. Tobacco, juto, and iloe 
are produced. Area of (list. 3606 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,877.900; tn. 34,000. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), *the lion of 
the Punjab,* a native Indian ruler and 
founder of the Sikh kingdom in the 
Punjab, laid tho foundation of his power 
when he obtained Lahore from 5^mA.n 
Shah in 1799. In 1809 he made a treaty 
with the Brit, whoso power he recognised 
and to whom ho was always faithful. 
His ideal was realised by 1820, when the 
Punjab, from the Sutlej to the Indus, was 
consolidated under bis rule. In 1833 he 
obtained tho Koh-i-noor diamond from 
Shah Shuia. 

Ranjitsinhji, Kumar Shri, H.H. Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (1872- 
[ 1935), Indian princ'o and famous cricketer, 
b, at Sarodar in the prov. of Kathiawar. 
Ilo was educated at Rajkumar Ck)Uege, 
Rajkotc, India, and Trinity College. 
Cambridge. He represented his nniv. at 
cricket, and on joining the Sussex Cricket 
Club in 1895 was head of tho co. averages 
for that year and until 1902. In 1896 ho 
was head of tho batting averages for 
England (aggregate runs 2780, average 
57), and again in 1900 (aggregate 2563. 
average 83). In 1897 ho accompanicfl 
Stoddart's team to Australia. His bat- 
ting was remarkable for its extreme grace 
and ease, whilst tbe excellence of his 'leg- 
glide* has never been sarpassed, He had 
been adopted by his uncle. Jam Shrl Slv 
Vibhaji Sablb of Nawanagar, but the 
adoption had been sot aside In favour of a 
sou with the sanction of the Brit. Gov. 
The son, however, d. in 1906. and R. 
succeeded to the throne. He wrote 
The Jubilee of Cricket (1897). R. served 
in Europe in tho First World War. See 
life by R. Wild, 1934. 

Rank, Joseph Arthur (6. 1S80), Brit. 

I flnujicier aud film magnate, b. at Hull and 
I educated at Leys School, Cambridge. Ho 
became joint managing director of Josepli 
R. Ltd., tho nour-milliiig business 
cstab. by his father, Joseph R. (d. 
1943). He is chairman of the Brit, film 
exhibition and production organisations 
of tho J. Arthur R. Organisation, 
Odcon Theatres, Uaumont Brit. Corpora- 
tion, Donhom ancT Pino wood Studios, aud 
AUlance Productions. Also head of tho 
General Cinema Finance Corporation Ltd. 

Ranke, JLeopold von (1795-1886), Oer. 
historian, 0 . at Wleho, Thuringia, studied 
at Halle and Berlin, and in 1818 became 
a schoolmaster at Frankfort-on-Oder. 
Ho was prof, of hist, at Berlin during 1825- 
1872, and ^amlned the archives of Vienna 
Venice, Rome, and Florence during 1823- 
1831. Ho ed. Uie Historische Politische 
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Zeitarhri/f, of wMcU ho \\roto a confiider- 
able port, oud in 1841 wns appointed 
historiographer of E*ni<^sia . 11 la nuTnoroiia 

works include Die romischen Dapste ini 
26, und 17, JahrhiinderUs (1834-39); 
Deutsche Gesrhichte im ZntalUr der 
Reformation (1839-47, critical ed. by 
P. Joachlinaen. 192o-‘2(i); VranzoBische 
Oeschichte im 16. und 17. Jahrhunderia 
(1852-68), 1876-77); EngHsche Utschichte 
Im 16. Mr?di7. j<lA^•AwndfT/^^(18o9-68,1877- 
1879); Deutsche Oeschichte v^on 17 HO -90 
(1871-1872); Zwolf BUchcr preussisiher 
Oeschichte (1874, 1878-79); WcUgeschichte 
(to the death of Otto the (Irent, continued 
by others to 1450. 1881-88, 5th ctl. 1922). 
See collected works in 54 vola.. 18(»7-90, 
new ed. by P. Joachimson, 1925 IT., 
selection by L. von Miiralt, 1945. St e also 
bibUograpby (1910) iiiid life (1921) by H. 
P. Helmott, E. Fueler, Gesrhichte der 
neueren Histonoffrnphie (3rd cd.), 1936; 
F. Meinccko, Leopold von Ranke : Geducht- 
nisrede, 1936, and Vom geschichtlu’hen 
Sinn, 1939; and O. P. (Soooh, Studies \n 
Oerman History, 1949. 

Ranken, Sir George, see AaKwrrn. 

Ranket, see Racket. 

Ranlcine, William John Macquorn 
(1820-72). Scottish engineer and physlclht, 
b. In Edinburgh, lie w^as elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society In 1853 and prof, 
of civil engineering at Glasgow in 1855. 
He may be considered one of the founders 
of the science of ihcrnio-dynaniics. He 
pub., besides other works. Manual of 
Applied SUchatnes (1858); Manual of the 
Steam Engine (1859); Manual of Cied 
Engineering (1862). 

Ranks. Rank is the particular *-101100 
occupied by a class of perhons in a so<‘iety, 
or degrees in a hierarchy. It is goncraHy 
of two kinds, *olficial* and "social*; an 
example of social rank is the diiTcrcnco 
between citizens and subjects in tlio Rom. 
Empire. In modern times only oillcial 
rank survives in Europe, notably in the 
armed forces of govs. Rank is here con- 
sidered 'only in regard to male incinbers of 
the R.N., arinj , air force, police, and fire 
services. R. in Queen Alexandra’s Im- 
perial Nursing Service are given under 
MIUTART Ni’R.siNa Service. 

In the Nvvv. Officers who enter the 
navy as such rise from cadet to midship- 
man, sub-lieutenant, lieutenant, lien- 
ienant-commaiider. commander, captain, 
rear admiral, vice-admiral, admiral, 
admiral of the fleet. Time as sub- 
lieutenant varies from sixteen to twenty 
eight months and depends on the number 
or first-class certificates awarded In 
examinations to lieutenant (see Naval 
Bduoation). Thew^after promotion Is 
automatic to llcutcnantfcommander aft^^r 
eight years’ seniority as lieutenant. Pro- 
motion to commander and captain is 
selective for those of two to eight years’ 
and four to eight years* senioilty rosjiec- 
tlvely in the previous ranks for executive 
offloen. In other branches (engineering, 
supply, etc.) these zones for promotion 
are slightly dlllorent. All such iiro- 
moiions are promulgated on Jane 30 and 
Dec. 31 each year. For flag rank, officers 
are selected from the top five years of the 


captains’ list, which means, in practice, 
that the majority are promoted in their 
last and eighth year uh captain. Othcers 
not promoted are compulsorily retircsl 
with pcuHlon as lollowb*. Uouteiiaiit- 
coinmander at age of forty-fivo, com- 
mander at ago of fifty, and captain on 
reaching eight years' scniorllj . The rdiik 
of eoinnunlore (first or second class) is a 
temporary rank given to senior captains 
when holding particular posts, i.q. 
commodore of barracks, chief of btalf to an 
Important commander-in-chief, otc. A 
limited number of men uro promoted to 
snb-heuteuaut hy selection and oxamina- 
tlon from able seaman, in which rate they 
must have served nine months and bo 
under the ago of twenty-three, a limit 
which was to i»o reduced to twenty-two 
and a half in Nov. 1959. Of the above 
ranks that of admiral (q.w) Is one of the 
oldest and appears In Eng. records in tho 
year 1390. It was first personal to the 
official in supremo command of all naval 
forces but by 1311 beeaiiio general for 
officers in command of fleets. At about 
this time, also, the rank of captain came 
into iiMO, tiiough records indicate that 
Edward the (>oufessor’s prln. ship carried 
a rector or captain — ^apart from the ‘ iiat- 
suen* (boatswain) — wlio, in tliof .0 days, 
commuiuled tlio crow in iu‘tioii, acting as 
master, pilot, or steersman. When first 
Introduced, tho precise duties of a e‘aptniii 
were uncertain, but they were lator deflncsl 
as tho supreme command of a ship, 
although the navigation and liandUng was 
left to tlio iiiHstcr. Tlio rank of lieu- 
tenant was iiitrodncod in 1589 witli the 
object of providing the captain with an 
asHlstant combatant ofiiccr (lualffied to 
take his place on occasions, and also to 
form a body of trninou sen ofllci'rs from 
whom tJie captains of the R.N. might bo 
drawn. \t first theio was only one lieu- 
tenant tor each ship and tho captain chose 
him from among his personal friend 
Midshipman as a grade was also used at 
this time and men were so ealled beeaiiso 
they representeil that part of a ship’s 
company who \/orked lietweeii tho main 
and niizzon mabts. They were not given 
a speeial uniform until 1748, although in 
the rcigii of Queen Elizabeth tliey formed 
tho basis of a scheme for ' breeding officers 
and gcntl(*mcn wiio Hliould also bo sea- 
men.* Charles II. laid down, among other 
qualifications for tho rank of lieutenant, 
that three years’ service, ineluding one as 
a mldshliiman, was esscutiail. lie also 
ruled that no person could become a 
captain until he liud passed for lieutenant. 
Tho rank of sub -lieutenant was oiiginaliv 
created by Lord St. Vincent in 1802 for 
those deserving officers who had served 
thoir time and passed for lieutenant, hut 
for whom there were no vaeancics. 
Indeed many officers nover rose above tho 
ronk of midshipman. The rSnk of com- 
mander is of comparatively recent date, 
and that of lieutenant-commander for a 
lieutenant of eight years’ seniority was not 
estab. until the middle of the First World 
War. The title naval cadet was sub- 
stitifted for that of volunteer In 1844. 
Before the oatab. of the rank of lloutonant 
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SOME BADUIiS ANp MAilKS OF KVXK IN TUE KOkAL NAVV 

llie style of interlaced and wavv bands shown for lieutenant ^.N.K.) and lieutenant coiiunaiider 
(K N.V.R.) aie worn by ail officer ranks of tliese reserve forces. The badges in the two lower linen are 
of non-substantive ranks of these only a few are shown. 
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the only other offloeie In a ship were those 
who had received warrants from the Ad- 
miralty or Navy Office to ai't as master, 
pnrser, surgeon, boatswain, gunner, 
carpenter, cook, etc. Those warrant 
officers formed an advisory board to the 
captain and wielded considerable power, 
the boatswain and gunner being, next 
to the captain, the chief fighting officers of 
the ship. They were, in fact, known os 
the 'standing officers* of the navy. As 
iieutenantsl grew in numbers and impor- 
tance, the status of warrant officers 
declined and, m the reign of William HI., 
their powers and privileges were much 
curtailed. liRter, in the late eighteenth 
centurv, the master (who corresponds 
with the navigating officer of to-day), 
the purser (corresponding to present-day 
supply officers), and the burgeon wero 
absorbed into the wanlroom and became 
commissioned, while the remainder formed 
the basis of the modern warrant officer 
grade. There m thus no analogy with the 
naval wrarrnnt officer in cither of the other 
two services and, to overcome the mis- 
understandings that arose over their 
status VIS d vis the army and R.A.F.. au 
order was issued in March 1949 that they 
were to be known henceforth as 'branch* 
officers. These officers include the com- 
missioned shipwright, gunner, boatswain, 
engineer, writer, etc., and ai ‘0 selected 
from suitable ratings between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-four who pass the 
necessary qualifying examinations in their 

£ articular branch. A branch officer of 
m years* seniority automatically becomes 
a senior commisbioned gunner, etc., and 
further promotion is by selection. Branch 
officers, however, can receive direct 
promotion to lieutenant after three years* 
seniority so long as they are under the ago 
of thirty-five, but must be qualified to 
carry out the more general duties of that 
rank, as opposed to t^p narrow limits of 
their specialised branch, if they are to be 
aeleeted. Katiugs (other than artisans) 
are entered as boys or ordinary seamen 
(ordinary signalmen, stokers II., etc.) 
if over the age of eighteen. On passing 
the necessary tests they are rated able 
fleam an (signalman, stoker I., etc.). 
Promotion to the leading, petty officer, 
And finally the chief petty officer rates is 
first by examination and recommendation. 
Names are then placed on depot rosters 
for promotion as vacancies occur. Cap- 
tains of H.M. ships, however, can authorise 
temporary promotions under certain 
•clrcumBtancos. They also have the power 
to disrate for serious oilciices. Artisan 
ratings, when qualified, automatically 
acquire the rate of petty officer at the age 
•of twenty-one. _ 

In the Army. The use of titles de- 
noting military R. with their present 
meaning Is comparatively modem, only 
captain having Ven used in Iq^ medieval 
times to denote as now the commander 
of a company, which was the largest 
permanently organised body of pro- 
fessional soldiers that existed up to 
Elizabethan times. The cap^Mu's deputy 
'Was called lieutenant, like any other 
deputy, and for a long time bad to be 


E artlcularlsod os llcutonant-captain. Next 
elow him ranked the ensign or ancient, 
vulgarly known as the 'rag-carrior,* which 
sufficiently explains his duties in action. 
This rank still exists in the Brigade of 
Cuards, whore it corresponds to the 
second lieutenant of other anns. The 
equivalent rank in the cavalry up to 
about 1812 was ‘cornet,* now totally 
obsolete. Sergeant in Its military souse 
also dates from the Middle Ages and 
originally meant one whofeo tcuclai tenure 
of laud obliged him to follow armod tJie 
tenant-in-c bicf to tbo field. It acquired 
the sense of one deimtcd to enforce 
discipline. As the unit of trained soldiers 
became larger, tlio chief sergeant of a 
regiment was called the sergeant-major, 
and at the lime of the Civil war this 
officer ranked above captain and fuifllled 
the duties of the modern adjutant . Then 
the word was taken to mean tho disciplin- 
ary chief of a compaiiv. and tho corre- 
sponding officer of a legimeiit was called 
simply major. The whole force at this 
time was administered by tlio scrgcniit- 
imijor-gcncral, now abbro\ lated to major- 
general, under the coiniiiand ot the 
captain -general (now simply general) 
whose deputy was tho lieutcuant-goneral. 
Colonel originally meant tho commander 
of a column (of compames), and in tho 
se\ cut eeiith century his primary function 
was to recruit and pay a n^gunoiit wlilch 
would bo named after him (r.r/. 'Kirke's 
Lambs*). As tho colonel ndght at the 
same time be a general, actual lomtnand 
of tho icgimcnt or its battalions if there 
were more than one was exorcised by 
tho lieutenant -colonel. This is tho origin 
of the modern custom of appointing 
honorary colonels of regiments. 

A rchc of the condoLlicri (morceuarlcs, 
usually Eng. or Qcr., in the service of the 
It. city-states) is found Id the title cor- 
poral. an officer of the lowest rank com- 
manding a small body Ccorpo*) of men, 
and In tho prefix lance- (from an It. 
word meaning veteran). Lance-corporal 
thus meant a senior soldier acting in tho 
place of a corporal, and lance-sergeant a 
senior corporal doing duty os a sergeant. 
In I ho Household Cavalry sergeants are 
known as corporals of horse and w'arrant 
officers {see below) as corporals-major. 

Army rank Is orthe following qualities: 
Subsfanttre. which is absolute. Brevet, 
which has tbo security of tenure of substan- 
tia e, but it does not carry tho pay of the 
higher rank, e.p. a sub-captain with the 
brevet of major is paid as a captain: 
brevet rank is somewhat in the nature of 
reward for good service and appears 
in tho new year and birthday honours 
list half-yearly: it is essentially a peace- 
time institution and usually means that 
an officer cannot bo promoted to the 
rank which his seniority aud proficiency 
deserve, because owing to restricted osiab. 
the appointments wb^h go with the rank 
do not exist. Temporary: This Is usually 
granted to an officer when holding an 
appointment usually hold by an officer 
whose rank is higher than his own. 
Actinff and Local: Those are variants of 
temporary, but not so permanent; they 
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are usually granted to meet situations motion was by purehaso up to 1870. when 
where an cstab. must be completed the system of promotion by seniority and 
quickly and is of short duration. Honorary examination, tempered by selection, was 
carries the i)ri\ ilexes (generally) but not introduced. Above the rank of liou- 
the pay of the rank. It was formerly tenat-colonel promotion is normally by 
granted to bandmasters, quartermasters, seniority and selection. Second-lieu- 
otc., while serving, but now applies only tenants may be promoted to lieutenant 
to reserve and retired oiflccrs. Otfleers* after three years* commissioned service 
substantive ranks and second lieuienant, on the recommendation of their com- 
lleutenant, captain, major, lieutenant- manding ofllcer; promotions to higher 
colonel, colonel, major-general, lieutenant- ranks ma y only be mado when a vacancy 
general, general, field marshol — promo- exisls in those ranks. Professional exam- 
tiou to these ranks is notified in the Tjondon Inations nriapted to the ann of the service 
Gazette, to whii h the officer belongs are prescribed 

There are ui present two grades of for ea(‘h rank, and examinations are held 
vrarront ofllccr, holding their rank by half-yearly. Lieutenants taken prisoners 
virtue of a warrant signed by the secPotary of war may he promoted to captain as if 
of state: warrant oillcers class I anil class tiicy were serving in their regiments; 
II. For a short time up to 1941 there captains taken prisoners of war may bo 
were also warrant oflicers tlass 3, wlio promoted to major on release or exchange, 
commanded platoons or ecnnvalcnt snh- Promotion, iiTCHpeetive of establishments, 
units (platoon sergeant-major or troop inav be eouferred on a colonel, a major- 
sergeant -major). general, or a lieutenant-general (1.) during 

Non-eoinmlssloned R. 81*0 those below a period of war, (ii.) for diotinguished 
warrant rank and above private (or service in tlie field, or (ill.' for distin- 
troopor, guardsman, ritlemon, fusilier, guishf‘d servico of an exceptional nature, 
niarliio, gunner, sapper, signalman, driver. The promotion of non-commissioned 
eraftsiiiaii, etc., according to arm of the olheers Is by ‘.euiority and examination up 
service. They arc corporal, sergeant, and to and including sergeant and thereafter 
staff -sergeant. by selection tempered by seniority. 

The King's I' lay down the IbindmastorH are promoted warrant 

precedouco of the various 11. and the oltiecr (Mass I. on appointment. I*ro- 
table of comparative rank in other motion by 'time* is more prevalent than 
services. The pay warrant lays down the among officers. The above rules are those 
pay and pension for each rank and In obtaining in time of peace. Obviously 
many cases the conditions of promotion promotion is much more rapid for atl 
Originally the military R. corresponded ranks in wartime. 

exactly to the appointments or fiiricl Ions In thk R.A.F. With the formation 
discharged by their holders. Hut as of the Royal Flying Corps on May 13, 
military organisation become more com- 1912. naval and military wings were 
plex the \Qrlety of appointments greatly estab. and officers who were transferred to 
exceeded the number of R, As an the ne%y corps retained their existing naval 
cxainplo of modem practice in the Hrit. or military rank. In the middle of 1014, 
Army, the following list of the estab. of owing to the rapid growth of tho naval 
an infantry battalion shows the R. held wing. It was nccessarv that a reoi'ganisa- 
by commanders and staff: Battalion: tion si lould be effected. On Jnlv 1, 1914, 
commanding officer, lieutenant -colonel; the separate existence of a naval air force 
Booond-in-coinmand, major; adjutant, CUD- was officially recognLsed when tho naval 
tain; quartemiaster, captain; medical wing of tho Royal FMylng Corps became 
officer, captain: regimental sergeant- the Royal Naval Air Service, In which 
major, warrant officer, class 1; quarter- new* 11. were instituted as follows: wing 
master sergeant, warrant officer, class captain (relative rank, captain R.N.); 
II. Company: commander, major or wing commander (commander); squad- 
captain: socond-in-coiniiiand, captain; n»n <*oinmander (lieutenant-commander); 
sergeant-major, warrant officer, class II.; llight commander (lieuteuaDt); flight 
quartermaster-sergeant (colour-sergeant), lieutenant (lieutenant); flight sub-lieu- 
staff -sergeant. Platoon: commander, tenant (snb-lieutonant); warrant officer 
lieutenant or 2nd lieutenant; second- Ist grade (commissioned warrant officer); 
in-command, sergeant. Section: comman- warrant officer 2nd grade (warrant officer), 
der, corporal; second-In-eomraand, laiicr- Among tho many questions which had 
corporal. Tt will he seen from this list to bo dealt with when tlio R.A.F. was 
that though tho terms regimental scr- fonned on April 1, 1918, was that of 
geant-major, regimental quartermaster- naming the officers of the new service, 
sergeant, company sergeant-major, staff- A list of titles was prepared as follows: 
quartcrmoster-scrgennt, lanec-sorg^t, ensign, lieutenant, flight leader, squadron 
and lanoc-eorporal oi*e used os titles flicy loader, reeve, •banneret, fourth nrdlan, 
are not in fact R. but appointments, as third ardlan, second ardlan. ardlan. air 
is brigadier, which moans a substantive tiiarshal. An alternative list .slightly 
colonel commanding a brigade, and not, varied the ranks above squadron leader, 
os In BO many other armies, a corporal or The suggestions w'ere wing leader, lender, 
sergeant of some arm other than infantry ; flight ardlan. squadron ardlan, wmg 
brigadier was used in this sonfie In tlic ardlan, and so on. The War (cabinet 
pclgn of Charles II. to mean a corporal of decided, however, to adopt military titles, 
the Horse Guards. The rank of brigadier- So It was that on April 1. 1918, all those 
general was abolished soon after 1918. naval officers who transferrod to toe 

Fnmiofion.— In the Brit, service pro- R.A.F. changed their naval titlea for 
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military ones. Thoso mllitaJT titles 
remained until the new titles for com- 
missioned 11. as they ejdst to-day were 
announced in orders promulf?ated by the 
Air Council on Auff- 27, 191U, and came 
into use immediately. 

CommisaUmed Ranks . — ^The most junior 
commissioned rank in the R.A.F. is that 
of pilot officer, whilst the most senior is 
that of marshal of the K.A.F., inter- 
mediate R. beim? ilyinK officer, ffiaht lieu- 
tenant, squadron leader, wlnf? commander, 
group captain, air commodore, air vice- 
marshal, air mamhal, and air chief mar- 
shal. There are now twentv different 
branches in the R.A.F., viz. general 
duties (flying) technical, equipment, 
secretarial. R.A.F. Regiment, aircraft 
control, fighter control, marine, airfield 
constniction. medical, dental, medical 
quartermaster, dental quartermastc'r, edu- 
cation, provost, catering, physical fitness, 
legal, chaplains, and directors of music, 
and officer R. arc the same for all these 
branches, although the higher R. are not 
attainable in some branches with small 
estabs. 

In most branches promotion to the 
substantive R. of flying officer and flight 
lieutenant is given after certain qualifying 
periods of satisfactory commissioned 
serviec; in a few profcsalonnl branches, 
however, promotion is given up to the 
substantive rank of squadron leader on a 
time basis — all otlier substantive promo- 
tions are by selection to fill vacancies in 
the estab. In most of the branches 
officers are roiiulred to pass a promotion 
examination in order to qualify for pro- 
motion to the substantive R. of flight 
lieutenant and squadron leader. Pro- 
motions are announced in’ the London 
Gazette normally at half-yearly intervals. 

There are tlirco kinds of rank in the 
R.A.F., i.e, substantive, acting, and hon- 
orary. Svbstantive rank is related to the 
peacetime estab. and is' not normally 
Hublect to change except by promotion. 
Artina rank is granted to an officer filling a 
vacancy in a rank higher than his sub- 
stantive rank and is withdrawn when the 
officer ceases to fill such a post. Ilotwrary 
rank carries with it no executive command 
but is compliinciitarv In nature. During 
the yecond World War there were two 
additional K. ; temporary rank was granted 
to officers Rekcte«l for promotion to fill 
vacancies in the rank of flight Ufutenant 
and above in the wartlmo estab., while 
war substantiee rank an granted to officers 
in the junior R. on completion of certain 
qualif^riug periods of service, or to offic<*rs 
after holding higher paid acting or tem- 
porary rank (or both) for certain specified 
minimum jaTiods. The substantive rank 
which an tilllccr holds ^letermincs the 
ago at which he will normally retire on 
pension. This age of retirement 
varies between branches, e.y. Uiat for 
officers of the general duties •(flying) 
branch is lower rank for rank than for 
officers serving in tbo ground or pro- 
fessional branches. The relstivo R. of 
R.A.F. officers with those of qfficers in 
other services are laid down in King's 
Regulations and Air Council Instructions. 


Cadets hold the rank of airman but are 
given the status of officer cadet whilst 
under training at the 11. A. F. College, 
Cranwell (for permanent commissions in 
the general duties, eqiiitunent, aud secre- 
tarial branches) and at the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst (for permanent 
commissions in the R.A.F. Regiment). 
On the successful completion of training, 
and subject to contluucd medical fitness, 
cadets are appointed to iiermanent com- 
missions in the rank of pilot officer. 

Atmien (other than Aircrew ). — The 
rank of warrant officer corresponds with 
the army warrant officer class I. The 
other non-commissioned officer R. are 
flight-sergeant, sergeant, and corporal, 
whilst the classes of aircraftmeu arc 
leading aircraftman, aircraftman 1st class 
and aircraftman 2nd class. R. and 
classes are the same for all trades. Air- 
men normally enter as aircraftmen 2nd 
class and arc mustered to a specific trade 
after passing the necessary tests. Ro- 
classiflcatioQ to aircraftman 1st class 
and leading aircraftman is etrcctcd after 
passing further tests, and in some cases 
completing specified periods of time. 
Promotion to uon-comiuissloned officer 
and w'arrant rank is generally made to fill 
estab. vacancies. 

Aircrew . — Prior to July 1, 1941), there 
were no distimdions in R. as between 
airmen employed on gronnil duties and 
thf>se whoso duties were performed in the 
air. With effect from that daU*, however, 
all airmen mustered in a flying categfiry, 
whether under training op qualified, were 
designatcfl ‘aircrew* and jdven new R. 
as follows : cadet pil>t, navigator, signaller, 
engineer, or gunner; pilot IV., navigator 
IV., etc.; pilot IIT., navigator 111., etc.; 
pilot II., navigator II., etc.; pilot I., 
navigator T., etc.; and mast or pilot, 
master navigator, etc. These U. corre- 
spond to airmen's R. as follows: cadet 
pilot, etc. — A.C.II.; pilot IV., etc., and 
pilot 111., etc. — corporal; pilot If., etc. — 
sergeant; pilot J., etc. — flight sergeant; 
and master pilot, etc. — w'arraut officer. 

Poi.K'K. — In the hors, and cos., 11. in 
the police are constable, sergfsint, in- 
spector, snpepintondent, and chief con- 
stable. A (‘hJef constable may liave an 
assistant with the rank of assistant chief 
constdblo, or au officer of Inw'cr rank, but 
with the title of deputy chief constable. 
Arens \mdep local police authorities in the 
bora, and cos. are eacii in charge of a chief 
constable and are divided into dlvs. in 
charge of a suuerintoiidoiit , and Into sub- 
divs. or Biiiallor ureas in charge of an 
inspector or, possibly, a sergeant. In 
tns. wiiore the beat system la in use a 
sergeant has charge of a section of eight 
or ten rneii; his general duties am to 
HupcLwiso their duties and hours and visit 
thorn on their boats. A sergeant may 
have special station duties of various kinds 
without charge of a section. An inspector 
may have charge of a ndmber of sections 
and sor^nts or ho may have charge of a 
sub-divisional or sum Her station, or have 
various fuil-thno duties os assistant to 
officer^ of higher rank in conneotlon with 
station work. A chief Inspector may have 
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special divlslonai or headquarters duties, 
but be is usually in charge of a sub- 
divisional station. A superintendent is 
usually in charge of a divisional station, 
or one of the larger units of area into which 
00 . police areas are divided. In the 
Metropolitan Police there are no chief 
constables. The R. above that of super- 
intendent are deputy commander, filst. 
commander, cornraandor, assistant com- 
missioner, deputy commissioner, and 
commissioner. The Metropolitan Police 
area is divided into four ^sts., each under 
a dist. commander assisted by a deputy 
commander, and with the divs. in them, 
five or six in each, and twenty-two in ail, 
under superintendents. At hoadquartei*s 
at Scotland Yard there arc three com- 
manders and four assistant commissionors 
in charge of depts., and above these arc 
one deputy commissioner and one com- 
missioner. The 11. of the ().I.D. in all 
forces arc detective constable, detective 
sergeant, detocflve inspector, and «lcte(*- 
tive siiperintcndont. Women T>ollce have 
the same R. as all others, hut with the 
officii prefix ‘Woman Police* in cac‘h 
case. Police in Scotland have an ad- 
ditional rank, that of lieutenant, it 
originally designated special duties in 
connection with tiM» I » »»ing of n'cords, 
but is now iKVirly cquivak at to the rank of 
chief inspector. 

Fire Services. — R. and rosiionsibilitics 
attached thereto in the tiro services in 
England, Wales, and Scotland arc (Scot- 
tish R. in parentheses where titles differ); 
chief ofiloer (flromastcr), command of a 
CO. or bor. (Imrgh) brigade; assistant 
rldof ofUoer (no corresponding rank in 
S<'otland); divisional olllr*or, grade 1. 
(.assistant flremaster), in charge of a div. 
of a brigade; divisional oilh-cr, grade 11., 
ill charge of a div. of a brigade; divisional 
olflcer, grade Til. (c»»lunm ofHcer), in 
charge of a div. of a brigade; assistant 
divisional otHcer (senior company oflicer); 
station olTiccr (company olU»*er), in chai*go 
of a station: '^ul)-onicer ('section leader), 
deputy to station othcer, or in eliarge of a 
small stilion; drcmaii, in charge uC a tire 
appliance. 

Rannoch, Loch, in N.W. Perthsliire, 
Scotlond, is it in. long, about 1 in. wide, 
and (168 ft. above sea level. Out of it 
llows tho Tumniol, a trili. of the Tay. 

Ranters, see Methodism. 

Ranunculaoece, family of pl.ants, with 
generally much dividcil leaves and con- 
spicuous flowers. The Mower is of an 
iiUHpecialised type. Tlicro are usually 
live sepals, wliicb may »»c pctulold. The 
petals are not united; they are frequently 
modified into ncidaries, or absent. There 
are many stamens and carpels. The fruit 
is a collection of aclicnes or of follicles. 
Tho family includes many wild and cultt- 
vated plants of considerable beauty. 
Some are poisonous, but yield vahuible 
drags. Among the genera aro Clematis 
(Travollcp's Joy), Anemone, Ranunculus, 
Caltlia (Marsh Marigold), Jfclkborus, 
AquJlcgla (Columbine), Dolpbiniiim (Lark- 
spur), Aeoni turn (Monkshood),and Pceonla. 

Ranunculus, Crowfoot, or Buttmup, 
large genus of ann. and perennial plants. 


1 Rape 

Among the Brit, species are R, oQuaiUiaf 
the water crowfoot; U. fiammma, tho 
lessor spearwort; R. Unaua, great spear- 
wort, the largest and handsomest Brit, 
species; R. aurivomu,% goldilocks; R, 
arris, the meadow crowfoot; R, repena, 
tho ereefplng buttercup; R, bulhosaa, 
bulbous buttercup; and R. jficaria, the 
lesser celandine. A large number of 
species are grown in gardens. 

Raoul, see Sunday Island. 

Rap, counterfeit coin which passed 
I'urretit in Ireland for a halfpenny in the 
reign of (icorge before tho Intrnduetlun 
of ‘Wood’s halfperico,* although its In- 
trinsic value was only half a farthing. 
Ilcnco corno tho plirases, ‘Not worth a 
rap,’ ‘ Don’t care a rap,’ etc. Riippen la 
also a Swiss coin equivalent to a coiitinie. 

Rapallo, seaport and winter resort In tho 
prov. of (lonoa. Italy, JT) m. K.S.E. of 
( ieuoa. Ijace and olive oil are made, and 
there are tunny fishories. Pop. 13,900. 

Rapallo, Treaty of. After the Fir’s! 
World War it became necessary to equate 
Italy’s claims to Dalmatia by iho treaty 
of London (April 26, 191.5) with tho claim's 
of the now Yugoslav state. Fiumo was 
not allotted to Italy by the treaty of 
Loudon, but was claimed by It. National- 
ists. In 1920 both (ireat Britain and thcr 
U.S.A. attempted I lie task of mediation, 
but when (llollttl became It. Premier ho 
prepared the way to a settloment. Nego- 
tiations betwet'ii Coimt Sforza and M, 
Triimldteh, the It. and Yugoslav foreign 
ministf'rs respectively, witc i/poned at 
Santa Marglierita do Ligurc. ’rho T. of R. 
was signed on Nov. 12, 1920. By its 
tr^rms Fiumo was to he an independent 
port and Zara autouomoiLS under It. 
Hiizeralnty. Italy obtained (lorz, Grad- 
isca, Trieste, Istria, part of Curniola, 
and tho is. of (’’herso, Lussin, llnle, and 
Lagosta. Tho It. boimdary w'as drawn 
from Monte Nero to Volosi-a on the eoast. 
All Dalmatia except Zara went to Yugo- 
slavia. Tho treaty was ratified by both 
countries before* the cud of Nov. Another 
T. of B. was that signed on April 18. 1922, 
between Germany and Russia, for tho 
mutual renunciation of reparations and 
the resumption of diplomatie and e< 
noinic relations. This, the oulv tangible 
result of the Genoa (’onfermice ( 7 .j*.),w;us 
Iiiwcly tho work of Katlienuu, the Ocr. 
foreign minister: it was extended to the 
new Biissiau republics in Nov. 

Rapanui, see Evmtkr Tslvnd. 

Rape. The felony of liaving carnal 
knowlodgo of a woman against her will, 
by force, fear, or fraud. The prosecution 
must prove penetration, even the slightest, 
tailing which there may still bo a con- 
vict ion for the atU'uipt (punishable by 
seven yi'ars* iuY|)risonment under tho 
Vtteinptod Ra])e Act of l:G8) or at tlio 
least for an indecent assault. Tho 
punishment for R. is penal servitude to 
tho cxtorA of life. 

Rape. div. of the co. of Sussex. Fhigland, 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and still 
extant. There are six Rs., Arundel, 
Bramber, Chichester, Hastings, l^owes, 
and Peveftsoy, and they correspond to 
hundreds elsewhere. 
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Rape. Gole« or Coleseed, names riven to 
two distinct species which are cultivated 
aa a catch crop, and also for their seeds, 
from which oil is extracted, the succulent 
leaves and stems providinir In three 
months from the time of sowing a large 
bulk of green food for sheep. The u. 
varieties of Brasaica campestna resemble, 
except in the absence of a root, the com- 
mon tumlm which is thought to be only a 
variety. They yield R. of colza oil (aee 
Colza), but are not grown In Britain. 
The other species is B. naptta, and of this 
species the swede turnip is possibly a 
variety. The 11. varieties of this species 
are numerous, and when grown for seed 
fall into two varieties. The winter kinds 
are sown in Aug. and the seeds harvested 
the following July. The summer variety 
is sown in April and harvested in Sept. 

Raphael, one of the seven archangels, 
referred to in the Apocryphal Book of 
Tobias. A special concern with medical 
matters is attributed to him, his name 
signifying * God's healer.* His emblem Is 
a flsh or a pilgrim's staff. Feast, Oct. 4. 

Raphael Santi, or Raffaello Sanzio 
U483-1520), one of the most celebrated 
It. painters of the Boin. school, b. on 
April 6 at L'rbino, on the borders of 
Tuscany and Umbria, son of Giovanni 
Santi. a painter of some note, and his wife, 
Magia di Battista Ciarla. The family 
house still stands, and a wall painting of 
the Madonna and Child Is thought to be 
a portrait of Maglu with her little son. 
When eight years old R.*8 mother d. and 
two years later bis father. He may have 
begun his apprenticeship as painter with 
his father, and later probably continued 
with the painter Tlmoteo Viti at Urbino, 
and subsequently entert'd the school of 
Perugino at Perugia, where be also came 
under the influence of Plnturrtchio. 
Perugino's art no doubt influenced R. at 
an early age. In the animated beauty 
and tranquil, flowing lipes of Pcruglno’s 
compositions, R. saw the perfection of his 
owm artistic aspirations. R.'s 'Vision of 
a Knight* (In the National Gallery), *Bt. 
Michael* and *bt. George* (in the Louvre), 
and 'The Three Graces* (at Chantilly) 
were all painted during his early days at 
Urbino. Under Perugino ho absorbed all 
the best qualities ofxhls artist's work, and 
it is more than probable that parts of the 
master's pictures are attributable to R. 
In the Safa del Cambio, the assembly ball 
of the Banker's Guild in Penigia, he prob- 
ably assisted Perugino in bis work (c. 1500 
or somewhat later). The allegorical figure 
of Fortitude, and perhaps also that of 
Justice, seem to be by the band of R. 
But be Lad already executed independent 
works, such as the signed painting of tho 
Madonna between St. ^ Margaret and St. 
Lucy, dated 1499,which la in the possession 
of Prof. Rofi in Baden. Switzerland : and on 
Deo. 10, 1500, he undertook, in collabora- 
tion with Evangelista dl Mcleto, a pupU 
of his father, the execution of an altar- 
piece for Citth dl Costello. Among his 
early Independent works, executed from 
1602, were 'The Crucifixion,* ' The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin/ *St. Sebsistian,* and 
the 'ConestabJle Madonna.* In 1504 he 


went to Florence, whore he came under 
the Influence of Leonardo da Vlnol and 
Michelangelo, and for four years lived an 
active and stirring life, rapidly developing 
new powers and acquiring an enlarged 
field of knowledge. With an extra- 
ordinary power of assimilation, ho pro- 
fited from individual attributes of one 
great master and another, though never 
becoming a servile Imitator of any one. 
He combined a mastery of w'orkmanship 
with perfection of design and form, and 
purity of taste and colour. Some of the 
chief paintings of this period aro 'La 
Madonna del Granduea ' (Pltti), 'Mndonna 
del Giardino.* 'llolv Family with the 
Lamb,* 'Ansidei Madonna* (National 
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Self portrait. 

Gallery), *La Belle Jardini6re’ (Louvre), 
•The Eutombment of CJhrist,* 'St. Cathe- 
rine* (National Gallery), etc. About 
1508 he was incited to Romo by Pope 
Julius 11. to assist in the decoration of the 
apartments in the Vatican, tlio whole of 
the fresco work being entrusted to him in 
1500. Tho amount of work prodiu«d by 
bhu from this year till 151 1 was prodigious. 
His first largo work was 'The Dispute of 
(he Sacrament,* and bo painted an almost 
endless number of frebrnos, easel pictures, 
and designs. During the last six years 
of bis ilXo ho pniduced many celebrated 
works, including ' S. Cecilia,* the 'Madonna 
dl S. Sisto,’ "The Spazinio,' ‘The Trans- 
figuration* (unfinished at his death), etc. 
His versatility of power as a painter 
remains almost unrivalled, ahd notwith- 
standing tho shortness* of his Ufe tbore are 
more than 1400 works attributed to him. 
As W. E. Sulda says: R., in his latest 
works, is 'no longer tho creator of the 
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poBBlbllitles beyond his time, and points up into true ceria and lanthana, lanthana 
the way to the future. . . . All, Titian, into Innthana and didymia, dldymla into 
Correggio, Hubeus, Poussin, and Hem- sainaria and didymia, samaria into 
brandt,thoncoolnBsicl8tRandthoHomantl- samaria and ciiropia, and the second 
cists, oven the Modems, made use of didymia into prascodymia and neod 3 rinia. 
Raphael’s inexhaustible richness.’ Siee The rare'earlb metals form oxides of the 
J. Passavant, liafael und sein V alert composition H 2 OX; some form oxides of 
1839-58; (1. Morelli, Italian MasterSt the foiiii HO*; while chlorides, nitrates, 
1880; E. Muntz, Raphael, sa v/a, 8on and sulphates are formed by the reaction of 
tieuvre, 1881; and B. Berenson, Central tho oxides with the appropriate acid. 
Italian Painters, 1897; und lives by H. All the nt re-earth metals are now known. 
Duppa, 1810; W. Waiischcr, 1927; Some are important technically, but most 
Phaldon Press, 1943; and O. Flschel, 1948. remain mere chemical curiosities. An 

Raphia, genus of Iroplcol palms with alloy o^ iron and eeriutn with lanthanum 
lar^ plnnatisect leaves and hugo fruit and other raro-eortii metals is used in 
spikes which sometimes exceed 200 lb. cigarette- and gas-lighters, since when 
in weight. R, pedunculato (raphia or abraded it cinith showers of w’hite-hot 
raflia palm) yields the useful tying spark*-. 

material cmplovcd by gardeners. R. Rarefaction, proceMs of reducing the 
vinifera (tlie barnlioo palm) vlclds wine, density of a gas. This is usinlly accom- 

R. tmhgera (tho Japati palm of tho plishcd by meuns of one of tho devices 

Amazon) is a m.sgnillccnt species. described under Aiii-im'mp. if the gas 

Raphoe, par. and inrkt. tn. of Eire, in within a receptacle is rarefied, it exerts 
CO. Donegal, 1.*) in. hJ.S.W. of Ijondon- less pressure, so that tliere Is a tendency 
<!crry. It JS the centre of the well-known for tho atmospheric firessure to crush tho 
‘ Lagan Valley* agric. area and has many receptacle. When the air in contact with 
historical associatJons. The nianiif. of a liquid is rarefied, dissolved gases tend 
tw'Ci'ds and other woollen inatermls is to be liberated, and tho liquid itself teinis 
carried on at Convoy, a vil. 3 in. to the W. to evapurote more readily, tliat is, tho 
Pop. 800. boiling-point becomes lowered. Tho effect 

Rapier, long v, pointed sword, of R. of air on human beings is to cause 

Introduced m historic i lines into England tho internal pressure of tho body fluids to 
from Spain, adapted for both cutting and become apparent, lending to n sense of 
thrusting, tho former in a less dcgii'c. fullness and throbbing in the head, and to 
a liglit, highly tempered liladu used possible effusion of blood from the nose 

for duelling, about 3 ft. long. The and ears. 

fencing sword, used only for thrusting Rare Gases, Noble Gases, or Inert Gases, 

and having no edge. Is now Hoiiietimee name given collectively to the clicmieal 
called a Jl. The H. was known in the elements helium, neon, argon, krypton. 
Bronze Age. xenon, and radon, which are gases charac- 

Rappahannock, rlv. of Viivinla, U.S.A., terised by their complete lark of chemical 
rising in the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany affinity. They form a separate group in 
Mts. It flows ‘i.iO m. lo (^besapeako Bay, tho periodic system (q.r.), and have a 

S. of tho Potomac mouth. This and tho valency of 0. Helium Is obtained from 

Rapidan were the scenes of the worst certain minerals, ami from natural ga^ 
bat ties of t ho civil war. {e.g. In the U.S.A. and Canada), and occuw 

Raratonga. see Cook I-^t.a.nds. in certain springs (e.g. at Bath). All the 

Rare Earths, oxides of c-^Ttain metals R. G. except radon occur in traces in the 
found ill a few rare rainernH occurring in atmosphere, whence they are extracted. 
Scandinavia, tlie UraD, Brazil, India, Helium and radon (^.r.) are spontaneously 
U.S. A., and a few other localities. The evolved from radium. Helium is used for 
chief minerals In which the rare earths nro filling airships, being light and non-ln- 
found are gadolinitc, cerite, orthite, flanunable, argon is used In gos-fllicd 
Bomarskite, and mouazite. Tho rare electric lamps, and neon electri(‘al 
earth metals, their symbols, and atomic dKchnrgo tubes are used in illuminated 
weights arc: yttrium (Y, 89), lauthanmii elcc-trlcal advertisement signs, and in 
(La, 130), cerium (Ce, UO), praseodymium aeroplane beacons. All tho R. G. were 
(Pr, 141), neodymium (Nd, 144), Illinium discovered by Sir AVm. Ramsey (< 7 .r.). 
(11, I), samarium (Sii, 150), europium though helium had previously been 
(Eu, 152), gadolinium (Gd, 157), terbium detected on tho sun by ISlr N. Lockycr. 
(Tb, 159h dysprosium (Dy, 102-5), bol- Rarotonga, see Cook Islands. 
inlum (Ito, 165), erbium (Er, 167). Rash, supcrfleial eruption of the skin, 

thulium (Tm, 169), ytterbium (Yb, 173), generally eon^iKiing of minute impules or 
lutecium (Lu, 175), Although the oxides pustules. It may bo caused by externol 
of these metals occur In very small qunn- irritation, by tho action of certain drug-j. 
tJty In tho minerals gadolinite, etc., tho or by gastric and Intestinal disturbances, 
greatar part of all the members of the or it may bo symptomatic of a specific 
group are present, and their separation, fever, as measles, senrlct fever, etc. A 
whlen is usually done by fractional pro- charactorlstie R. often appears on the 
cipitatlon, is a matter of considerable chest -•r abdomen after the operation of 
<lifflculty. Thd first earths to be dis- tonsillotomy. „ 

covered were yttria in 1799 ami ceria in Rashi (c. 1030 - 1105 ), name of (lie Rabin 
1803. Since then each of those has been Solomon Ylschaki, one of the gieatest of 
fractionated, and nearly every earth tho rabbinleal scholars; 5. at TrovM. He 
separated has been shown to bo a mixture, was thi^flrst to compose a commentary on 
For example, the ori^nal ceria was split the Talmud and the books of the O.T. 
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Rashin, port lu Korea, China. Oa<*e an 
inaigniflcant lishiiiRr vil., toMla} it is a 
couinieroiai and sLIppiuf; t'entre rivalling 
Dairen, and linked by rail with llhinkiiigr. 
There ia a hno nalui'al harbour. whi<‘h 
proiniM'ti to be the chief outlet for the 
ex]>ort8 of N. Manchuria. Its develop- 
ULcut was due to Jap. enterprise. 

Rasht, see Rksiit. 

Raskolniki (Itussian, scbisiuntics). 
KOiieral name ai)p1ied to tlio^e who dis-tent 
from the llussian orUiuilox chur<-h. 
WesidcH the multitudinous modern sects, 
there is a large hou> of 11. uho finally 
sc^parated from the orthodox chnr( )i in tho 
seveuteeutli ceiiturv. They seceded he- 
eau.se the\ refused to use tho ser\ice hooks 
ah revised by the Archbisiiop Nikon, and 
took the name ot ‘old believers’ or ‘old 
ritualists.’ Tiiey have since divideii Into 
two or thive iMiiii'S. 

Rasmussen, Knud Johan Victor (1879- 
19.S3). Dan. Aietic explorer, h. at Jakoh- 
shavn. Gieenlaiid. sou oi a uiis-douary. 
and educat.ed at Copenhagen Ciiiv. lie 
%i8iled Lapland, 1901. and aecons- 
jianied the Mylius-Erichsen (1902-4) 
exiKMlition to Cape York whioh studied 
the heathen Kskiino. R. himself made 
ethnographical expeditions in 
1909, aud 1910. In 1912 he crossed from 
Inglchcld (julf to Daninatk Fioids and 
Indenendcucc Ray, leturniug in 1914 to 
\\ oNt*^ nholme Sound. From 1921 till 
1921 R. Jounieyed from tho W. of Rafiiii 
and westward to the N.E. comer of 
Siberia. He dcacribe.s this latter Journey 
in Arettc America (1927). In 1931 

he reconnoitred S.E. (Ticonlaud in a small 
motor-vessel, travelliug o\er 2.‘>00 m., and 
was in Greeuland again in 1933. 

The benefactor and saviour of Polar 
Eskimos (his iimthcr was of Eskimo 
descent), R. cstob. an Eskimo settlement 
at Thule, tho most northerly permanently 
inhabited settlement in the world (U/een- 
landl, in 1910, with tlie aid of tho Dun. 
Missionary Society; ho set dp a code of 
lawM for Kuol government, ami in«>1itiit(‘d 
social scr\if;c-«. 

Raspberry (liuhus iJftvt,), prukly shrub 
with piiiL«vtc leaves, white and hoary be- 
neath, and drooping white flown's, fol- 
lowed bj red or wdiite fruity which are 
highly valued for dessert, piescrvea, and 
other cnliiiarv uses. Rs. aie iiiopagated 
from stKjd or from .suckiu’s plant c<l in the 
autumn in a deep rich lo.nii. with w'hich 
manure has been Ills iull> imoi pointed. 
The plants are geiieiall> sit in row-, about 
,’> ft. opart each wa>, anti arc tioiiW to 
poles or to a Irellib jjI wmc. AHer the 
fruit has licen gatheicd the tdd fruiting 
wood is removetl tt» the groum*. ami the 
young cane- thinned out to finm fixe to 
eight per ntool. Tho plapl'* are aurfnee 
rooters, ami thcrefoie tlie ground must 
not be dug urmirid thtMu. though frequent 
hoeing is (lesjrnhle, aud an ann. mulch of 
manure should be forked into thee soil in 
auturnn; while the fruit i.s being produ(>ed 
a liberal watciiUg with liquid manure is 
desirable. Autiiinn-fruitiug its. ai'e of 
diflerent habit, hearing fruit ou shoot b of 
tho curix'ut bcusoo'b growth. Hancu all 
shoots should be cut down in Jan. 


Ra»pe. Rudolf Erich (1737-93), Ger. 
scientist, antiquarian, and writer, b. in 
Hanover, and etlueated otGottingeu Unix'. 
Vorsatilo ami xxidely read, thosuhicets of 
his pub. works inelude x oh aide geology, 
Leibniz as a iiuitliem.itjejaii. an nitro- 
ductinii to IVrc\ ’s Jich'quts, ami a study 
of Ossian that became one ol riic pioneer 
works of the Gothic re\lval m «*crmaiiy. 
His book Old hied Hannt Mvm hhausen*s 
Xarratire t)f his Marrt IIouh Tran Is ami 
Catn/Hut/ns tn i{ it^ia apixMivI in 1 78.'>, and 
it is forthislaiitasy that he is reinein bored. 
See K. Uaspt* and others. Sin(/niar TrareJs, 
CampaiOHS and Advetdures of linrott 
MunchauMU. wdh an mirudiict loii !>> J. 
CarsxvcU, 19t8. 
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Rasputin, Grigoiy Etimovich (f. 1870- 
1910), l(iis-»ian monk ami i iiarlut.in; h. at 
Pokrov-vkiM‘ xjJ., in Mb(ri,x, son of a 
peasutii who H Sind to iiaxc Im'ii naim'il 
Novikli. ami nicknamed ’Ibi-putur oi 
Ne’er du-x\ ell-son. tirigory had no edu- 
cation, but bei ijin,' a ‘ Iioix' man,’ Wambl- 
ing. mid acijuii mg a r(‘putatu)n for licenti- 
ousness xvbich oecasiom d his «lescrtiiig his 
bp. altogether: he Is belie ved to }ia\o gone 
lUi far as Jernsaleiii. Uodziunko iilaces 
his introduction to tho imiHirial (xnirt us 
for back as 1900, and attnbntof, it to 
Bishop Feofuri: Prince Yonupov placen It 
about ]99r>. At any rate U.'h apparent 
success in restoring to liealth the lielr to 
the Crown conlirmed Ins jiosition, and 
ho Hupplautcd Foofau us the Empress 
Alexun&r’s confessor. He belonged to 
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tbe khlyBty R(x}t, whose chief tenet was the 
DCoesulty for sintiliu; in order to obtain 
salvation by repentance. He and Mauu- 
sevioh-MauuUov (private scorotary to 
Stilrmer, who was Premier in 1910) were 
the aU-poworful opponents of popular 
interests. On Dec. 16-29, 1910, R. 

attended a supper party at the St. Peters- 
burg homo of Prince Felix Yusupov, 
Count Suiuarokov-Klston. Hero lie was 
flrat half poisoned with cyaiiide of 

S otasHium, and then shot by his liost and 
le deputy Purishkevioh, with the assis- 
tance of the (irand JJuko Dmitri Pavlo- 
vich. Jt.’s l)ody, tiirowii into the Nova, 
was recovrvod, and iuiried by the empress 
nt ^’‘■HrJvoo Solo. Nrr also under ilUHSiA 
(llisTr)RY). »Sfr iM'inco Yusupov, lias- 
pntin^ 1927; his daughter's book. The 
Real Rasputin, 1929; U. Ftilop-Millcr. 
Rasputin, the I/oty Devil, 1932; and K. 
Nootzel, Rasputin, 1933. 

rtassemblement du peuple francais 
(U.P.F.), see Fkanck, Ilisfory, 

Rfts Siaghah, aie Pisgah. 

Has Tafari Makonncii. sic HaitJ: 
SklahsiP:. 

Hastenburg (Polisli Ketrzyn)^ tn. of K. 
Prupsia, now in I'nland, 30 m. S.y. F. of 
Koulgsl>''rg. There are iron and copper 
foiindriort, and br - ’’tt Pop. 16,000. 

Rat, iiaTuo for a number of rodents, 
cbietly larger iiiombcrs of the genus Mus. 
The Connnon Drown, X(trway, or fiauo- 
vorian R. (3/. dtcumamis) is believed to 
ha\e originated in ('Jiina, but is now dis- 
tributed over a very large ai<*a of the 
world, ncm*Iy aluays o<'cnrring in close 
jissocUil ion uith iiinn. Minost as widely 
distiibutcd is the lllnok 11. (A/, rattus), 
which also was probably a native of Asia, 
having gradually spread w'e«.tw’nrd8 till it 
reached Dritaiii, where for scune eenluries 
it was the prevailing species. The 
Drown R. began to .irrivo in eoiisiderablo 
numbers during the Hanoverian dyiuwty, 
and has gradually displiu'ed the other 
Hpetdes, whieh uow would probably bo 
quite extinct in Dritain but for frequent 
rciutroduetions by slilps. As the iiaiuo 
suggests, it is a rich black in coloiw. 
though the under parts of the body shade 
off to a dark ash. The block colour is not 
alone a sulUclent means of identJfleation, 
as occasionally brown varieties occur, 
while, on the other hand, melaniam in tho 
brown R. Is not unknown. The black R. 
has larger and more prominent oars than 
the other, and its tail is long and line. 
The snout is longer and more pointed, the 
upper jaw projecting beyond tho lower to 
a greater extent. Its general build is 
slighter and ntoro graccrul, and its dis- 
position considerably leas savage, and 
consequently it and its varieties are more 
commonly kept as pets. Tlie priu. cheeks 
on Rs., which aro estimated to rob in- 
dustry of somo millions of pounds 
annually, are owls, cats, poisons, and the 
’practice of ratting. For this white bitch 
ferrets, strong and woll-uoiirlRhed«<thotigh 
ravenous on the day), and rough-coated 
terriers with good noses, and game dis- 
positions aro essential. 

Research Into the problems of *R. in* 
fostatlon was spurred by wartime needs to 


preserve food and supplies, and informa- 
tion about tho numbers and the best 
inetbods of extermination was required. 
The problem is a responsibility of the 
Ministry of Agrioulturo's Infestation 
Control Div. Occupiers of premises and 
land may be fined for neglecting to destroy 
Ra. AftJe II. Zinsser, Rats. Lice, and 
History, 1943. 

Rata {Metrnsideroa robusta), New Zea- 
land tree w'hieli in its native liabitat 
attains a great height, and iioars red 
flowers. Its hard timber has many uses, 
iu shipbuilding, and for Maori clubs and 
canoe-paddles. 

Ratffi Coritanorum, see Licicjistbr. 

Ratafla, cordial flavourt'd with fruits, 
or the keriK'ls o1 fruits, and used genori- 
cally to Jnciiide sev. fruit liqueurs. The 
fruits, aprif‘otH, ^^‘rrJiN. strawberries, 
peaches, piinns, or their kernels, are 
crushed and jsio<*poiI in ulcrihol or cau-do- 
vie, distilled, and flavoured with sugar or 
various spices. Serao varieties aro ob- 
tained by Infusing tho fruit', outiro, Hce 
LigrKriw. 

Ratak, see Maiisuvll Island.-.. 

Ratany, see Riiatany. 

Ratatbskr, see under . 

Ratcliff, par. of £. London, on the 
N, bank of tho Thames, in stepney. 
Fitiaiiiiel S\vc(icn])oig (r/. 1772) is buried 
hero. Hop. 4h(K). 

Ratal, or Honey Badger ( Meliivorn), 
genus of laruivorous anlmuN. Tlie body 
Is powerful^ built, the legs are short, with 
long fossorial claws. Tho tail is ^hort, 
and tho ears {u‘o rudimentary. The 
colour is a^liy grey on the ui>per surfaoo 
an<l black on the under parte, an interei«t- 
ing contrast w’ith the usual protective 
colouring. A wdilte strip runs either side 
from tho head to tho tail, dl\iding tho 
grey and lilack. Though closely reseinh- 
IJiig f»ne another, twm species nn* com- 
monly recognised: the Indian R. or 
Badger (A/, indica) occurs thnmghout 
India, feeding on a variety of small animals 
and also on honey; the Cape 11. {M. 
capensis) is widely distnbutcil throughout 
y. Airiea. 

Rates and Rating. — Tho system of rat ing 
at present in operation in Knglaiul has Ite 
foundation in the )*oop Belief Act, of 1601 
which introduced I.kmiI taxation for poor 
relief. A liability to be rated was im- 
posed ou every inhabitant, parson, vicar, 
o^cry occupier of lands or houses, etc. 
TJic olllce of par. overseer w’us created, 
.and these oilleciu, w'ho uiliniiiiatered poor 
relief, were the rating authority for each 
par. In course of time a number of rates 
were levied in addition to flio poor rate, 
such as the bop. rate, general dist. rate, 
and higlnvay ru|e, but the goueral prin- 
ciples laid dow’u for tho levying of the 
jmor rate formed the basis upon whieh nil 
these rales were Ioa iod, aiul these received 
little alt'iral Ion, except in tlie metropolitan 
area, until tbe passing of the Rating and 
Valuation Ac*, 1925, w'hlch abolished 
overseers and transferred their rating 
functions to bor., iirb., and rural dist. 
eounoHs.* In 1869 tho rating practice was 
rovlsed for London, owing to the phe- 
nomenal growth of the pop., and as a result 
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tbe par. disappeared as the unit of local 
government in the metropolitan aroa. 
The 1026 Act estab. a slnsflo TOnoral rate 
In each bor., urb., and rural dist., and 
abolished the par. as the unit fur ratiniT 
TOuerallyp but the latter still retains 
limited powers of rating (see Local 
Government). 

The enlargement of tbe unit of adminis- 
tration had as its object the attainment 
of uniformity, and to assist assessment 
areas were constituted consisting of one 
or more rating areas grouped on the prin- 
ciple of oonvenienoo of size and simplicity 
of administration. The Act also set up a 
central valuation committee for England 
and Wales and co. valuation committees 
for each administrative co. to act in an 
advisory capacity to rating authorities. 
The latter committees were charged with 
the duty of taking such steps as they 
tliouglit fit for promoting uniformity in 
the principles and practice of valuation 
and assisting rating authorities and assess- 
ment committees in the performance of 
their valuation functions. 

Co. councils have no power to levy 
rates but obtain their funds by issuing 
prt^pts (i.e. demands) upon the rating 
authorities in the co., requiring them to 
levy and pay over the proceeds of a 
-.pecifled rate in the £. 

The new system introduced by the 1925 
Act also provided for a revaluation of all 

E ronerty to secure a more equitable distri- 
utlon of the burden of rates, since at that 
time the anomalies of valuation uere 
great. Ratable values were reqmred to 
be shown in a valuation list, to be revised 
every five years, called a * quinquennial 
valuation.* The list was, however, sub- 
ject to revision during the interim os new 
properties or new uses arose. The method 
of valuation introduced and still in opera- 
tion is for the rating authority to prepare 
proposals for tbo amendmont of the valua- 
tion list which arc submitted to the 
assessment coiiimlttce for the area, notice 
thereof having been given to the occupier. 
The functions of the assessment com- 
mittee are to revise the draft lists, to hear 
and determine proposals and objections 
by ratepayers, and eventually to approve 
the list as amended by the committee. 
The committee Is concerned not only with 
tho values of property In a particular 
rating area but has a duty to 6<'c that all 
the rating areas within its jurisdiction 
are equally and fairly assessed under uni- 
form principles of valuation. A person 
aggrieved by a decision of an a'^sessmont 
committee has a right of appeiil to tho 
court of quarter sessions for the co. or 


B lfihoe where the hereditament iii question 
1 situated. 

Valuation . — ^Tho princl^ilo of all valua- 
tions is to estimate the rent at which the 
hereditament might reasonably be ex- 
pected to let from year to year if tbe 
tenant undertook Uj pay all nsualTenauts* 
rates and taxes and tlthc-ront charge, if 
any, and to bear the cost of repairs and 
insurance and the other expenses, if any, 
necessary to maintain tho heroditoment in 
a state to command that rent. This is 
the ddSnltlon of *net ann. value’ in tbe 


Act of 1925. and It Is substantially the 
same as that of * not ann. value’ or * rat- 
able value* in tho Union Assessment 
Committees Act, 1862, and the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Aot of 1869. 

Raiability . — The Aot of 1601 mentions 
inhabitants as well os occupiers, so that 
liability to poor rate fell on inhabitants, as 
Buoh, in respect of their trading profits, 
whether they ocoupled property In the 

S ar. or not. This legal mterprotatlon of 
tie Elizabethan Aot endured until 1840, 
when the Poor Rato Exemption Act of 
that year provided that rataDlllty should 
depend on the occupation of ratable 

S roperty in tbe particular rating aroa. 

udlcial Interpretation of tho Act of 1601 
exempted any classes of property If not 
specifically mentioned; e.g. inasmuch as 
*ooal* mines were mentioned, similarly all 
other mines wore exempted by neoessarv 
implication, and sporting rights escaped, 
but those anomalies wero ended by the 
Rating Act of 1874. Under the present 
law the occupier of any land or building, 
however used, is liable to be rated in 
respect of that land or building; similarly 
the right to receive the profits from land 
involves liability to rates, provided the 
occupation of land is necessary to earning 
such profits. Tithes have boon rated 
since 1901. Exemptions include property 
in the occupation of the Crown and used 
for the purposes of the central gov., e.g. 
polico stations and co. courts, but not 
buildings occupied for tbo purposes of 
local government; also churches, chapels, 
or other premisoH of the Estab. Church or, 
if certifieil, of other denominations; non- 
pro vided bchools (exempted under the 
Education Act, 1921); and premises occu- 
pied by literary or scientific, etc., socletios 
supported by ann. voluntary contribu- 
tions and certified by tho legistrai* of 
friendly societies. 

Tho Rating and Viiluation (Appoition- 
ment) Act, 1928, in conjunction with the 
Local Government Act, 1929, Introduced 
rate relief for Industrial and treiglit-traiis- 
port hereditaments to tho extent of three- 
fourths of the rate burden and gave com- 
plete relief from rates to agric. land and 
buildings, other than farmhouses and 
cottages. This relief Is commonly known 
as do-rating and it was designed to assist 
productive industry and agriculture, which 
wero experiencing financial dilficiiltles at 
that time. Rating authorities lost con- 
siderable ratable value as a result of this 
measure and were compensated to some 
extent by a system of exchequer grants 
(see Local Government). Even though 
ratable liability depends upon occupation, 
the owners of some properties, e.g, small 

I iropertles, are liable to pay tho rates, bnt 
n such cases the owner recoups himself 
by charging tho occupier a rent inclusive 
of rates. Rating authorities may by 
roBolutioQ allow discount for prompt pay- 
ment of rates and In the case of smaller 
pruporticB (not exceeding £18 ratable 
value) may whore the owner pays the 
rates give an allowance (called a com- 
pounding allowance) to the owner of 
varying percentage according to whether 
the owner pays the rates, whether the 
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property Is occupied or not, or only so 
long as occupied, or only acts as collector 
on bebaif of the rating authority. iSesi 
also Compound IIoitheholdkr. 

Ratos are duo and payable within sovon ' 
days of demand, but action for recovery is 
not usually taken until towards the close 
of the rate period. Rating authorities 
have power to enforce payment of rates by 
distress warrant obtained from the Justices, 
and if there are insutilclent goods upon 
which to distrain can make application to 
the Justices for the defaulter to show 
cause why he should not be committed 
to prison. The Money Payments (Jus- 
tices Procedure) Act, 1935, empowers the 
Justices to issue a warrant for imprison- 
ment only where on Inquiry they are of 
the opinion that failure to pay is due to 
either wilful refusal or culpable neglect. 
Rating authorities can require tenants and 
lodgers to pay rent direct to the rating 
authority in discharge of rates owing by 
the landlord. 

Reform of the HcUing Ryatem. -Many 
suggestions have been made for the reform 
of the rating system, and schemes for the 
rating of site values, land values, or capital 
values and a local income tax have neon 
considered, hut as the present system 

{ )rovldo8 a fairly sta' Ic s .**vO of revenue, 
ittlo affected by fluctuations in trade, and 
also flxod or localised in situation, it still 
remains as the basis for contribution to 
local authority expenditure. The valua- 
tion machinery has been reformed by the 
Local (jovornmeut Act, 1918, and since 
Feb. 1950 the assessment and valuation 
committees have c(‘ascd to exist and rating 
authorities have no functions in relation 
to the preparation and amendment of 
valuation lists. Valuation lists ore to be 
prepared and amended by valuation 
otUcers of the cominlhsloncrs of Inland 
Revenue. Now valuations lists are to be 
made in 1952, and an attempt will be 
made to obtain uniformity of valuation 
over much wider areas than hitherto by 
the application of statutory provisions 
indicating how the ratable values of 
dwelUng-Tiousos are to bo calculated. 
Valuation courts were planned to take 
the place of assessment committees, to 
consist of a smaller number of membors 
covering largiT areas on a co. and co. 
bor. basis. These courts wore to be 
formed from valuation panels, with mom- 
bers selected by the co. councils and co. 
bor. councils. Appeals were to lie to the 
CO. court and not the court of quarter 
sessions as formerly. These reforms were 
all directed to obtoinliig greater uni- 
formity of valuation, especially since 
exchequer grants in aid of local aiithorftv 
expenditure wore directly linked up with 
the question of whether or not a co. or 
co. bor. council had a ratable value per 
head of pop. below tlio average for the 
country. 

‘Probably the reason whioh prompted 
the gov. to Introduce this reform ip tho 
machinery of valuation was that there 
was an obvious lack of uniformity of 
assessments throughout tho country, and 
assessments themselves w'ore not a true 


The First World War brought about a 
change in the cost of living, so that local 
authorities were required to provide more 
extensive services on assessments in the 
main based upon 1914 rents. This arose 
from the statutory control of rents imme- 
diately following upon tho war, and from 
the valuation of new properties by means 
of comparison with tho assessments of 
controlled promises and not at the new 
values of tho post-war period. Similar 
circumstances arose again as a result of 
the Second World War. This also caused 
the postponement of tho quinquennial 
valuations. Obviously the failure of 
mtable values to rise coinmeusurately 
with the increases in the cosit of living, 
i.e. the cost of services provided by local 
authorities, meant that tho local author- 
ities had to find the money In the only 
other way possible, namely by im'rooslng 
tho rato In the £. 

Tho gross estimated rental of ratable 
property In England and Wales In 1927-28 
(the last year for which particulars are 
available in tlio Staiistical Abstrati for the 
United Kingdom) was £378,284,347, the 
ratable value being £278,382,818 and the 
assessable value under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1923 (i.e. the ratable value 
under tho Union Assessments Acts of all 
property jninua threo-quarlcrs of the 
ratable value of agrio. land), £238,870,292 
(£267,638,769 In 1028-29). These are 
ann. values for purposes of a poor rate. 
Later figures in respect of ann. values tor 
purposes of a general rato show : net 
ann. value for 1936-37, £330,800,174, 
and ratable value for the same year 
£208,529,618. The total ratable value 
on which rates were leviable in England 
and Wales in 1914-45 was £319,093,000, 
and In 19 15 -46, £319,359,000. By far the 
largest part of tho rates apportionment 
comes from dwelling-houses or 'other 
hereditaments (£295,055,288 in tho year 
ending March 31, 1944). Industrial here- 
ditaintnts or premises yielded £8,893,269; 
freight transport, non -freight transport, 
etc., £2,987,747. Contributions paid 
by tho gov. on gov. property in lion t»f 
nites amounted in 1943-44 to £12,156,884. 

Tlie average amount of rates per £ of 
ratable \aluo wros 6s. 8|d. in 1913-14; in 
1914-45. 12s. 8df.; in 1945-46. l.l^• 8d. In 
Scotland the o*«tiniatod avorago amount 
per £ of ratable value of the rates, 
exclusive of water rates, in 1942-43 was 
I Os. lOd. The total sum collected from 
ratepayers In England and W ales in 1913- 
1911 was £71,276,000; to-diiv it exceeds 
£220,000,000, but it is less tlian one-third 
of the total receipts of the public 
authorities (£734,850,000 In 1940-41) (see 
also under Publuj Debt). 'I'he ratable 
value of tho co. of London (1947-48) is 
£54.418,000 (that of the city being 
£6,107,000 and uf Westmin^tcr £9,801.000 
in l945-4fO. 

Ride Services, — A typical demand note 
for rates is end' rsed with a statement 
showing how the /ute in the £ demanded 
is made up. It sets out tho rate in the 
£ which woWd be required to meet the net 
expenses of each of the prin. servloM, 
- -”^wf— - — 
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towards the expenses of certain services 
(e.p. education, higliways, rivs., and 
housing), but without allocation to par- 
ticular services of the gov. grants under 
the Local Government Act, 1948. The 
gov. grants under this Act, being In aid of 
local gov. expenses generally, cannot be 
allocated to any pai'ticular service; they 
reduce by the amount shown on the back 
of the demand note for the general rate 
the total rate in the £ which would other- 
wise be demanded. 

Rath: 1. Tn. of the United Prove., 
India, in the dist. and 43 m. 8.W. of the 
tu. of Hamlrpur. The tn. trades in cotton 
goods. l*op. 10,500. ‘2. Formerly a tn. 

of HhenMi Prussia, 3 m. N.N.E. of 
DusscUhirf, Is now incorporated in that 
oity. 3. In Ireland, a prc'hi'storic ring- 
fort, a fortified farmstead. Maiij’’ were 
sUIl in occupation in the Dark Ages. 
When the earthen ring-wall replaced by 
btone, the structure is known as a cashtl. 
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TllK lllTilATJH, ll.VMIlI llO 

Rathaus, Ger. U^riii (Dutch, rndhuis) for 
the seat of tn. gov., usually Irans. by the 
Kng. tn. hall. In fact this trans. is 
historically Inaccurate, since in the past, 
the Gcr. R. (like the Fr. hOtrl de ville) 
occupif-d a far more important position 
than the Eng. tn. hall, tlioiigh their 
modern functions aro more similar. The 
medieval Ger. and Flegi. merchant cities, 
such Hamburg, Nun^rnberg, and 
Bruges, T’ossessed a degree of autonomy 
never gained by any Eng. city, even 
London, in the same period The R. 
became a symbol of mercantile sover- 
eignty, and, In the Middle Ages, its size 
and splendour were regarded as proof of 
the independence and wealth of its city. 
Many medieval Rs. still erdst. They 
usually conform to a general plan, being 
distinguished by an Imposing central 


tower, e.g. Bruges, Hamburg, and con- 
taining chambers for every dept, of gov. 
They were the scats of justice and com- 
merce, as well os centres of administration, 
and contained vaults for the city archives 
and treasure. The R. at Hamburg 
belongs to the Rcnnissanco period: there 
is a Gothic R. at Bruges. 

Rathbone, Eleanor (1 873-1 94G), Eng. 
social reformer, b. at Livcr])ool, daughter 
of Sir Win. R., who represented Liverpool 
in the House of Commons from 1868 to 
1896, and was one of the founders of Id ver- 
pool Fnlv^ She was educated at Kensing- 
ton High School and Somerville College, 
Oxford. Helped to found a dept, or 
social sciemiO in Liverpool Univ. and 
lectured there on that sulijcet. Sho was 
the firat W’oman mcmlier oi the Liverpool 
city council, the first woman M.P. for 
Lancashire, was independent M.P. for the 
Combined Unlvs. from 19*29, and at the 
gouoral election was returned unoppose<l, 
being the first vvomuti to be so honoutv'd. 
She wa.s closelj'^ asKoeiated with the inovc- 
iiicnts for raising the status of women, tho 
welfare of ehildren ami. above all, lor 
family allowances, foi which she r^arried 
on a campaign which resulted in the 
passing of tho Fainilv Allowances Act of 
1945. It is for this that she will bo 
chiolly rcincmhcreil, but tho legislation 
which resulted in widows* peu‘-ious and 
the extension of the Iranchise to wfuneii 
also owed much to her Influeneo. During 
the First World War she organised the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ FaimlkH Aasoeiatloii. 
The FJleunor Hathboiie school wMsoi)cned 
at the Magdicl children’s agrie. institute, 
near Tel Avdv, I’alcHtine, on Get. 19, 1949. 
Tho inscription of tlie xilaqm* reads 'In 
memory of Eleanor ItathlMuie, champion 
of Justice and lover cf children.* Pubs.: 
The Dinniherited FarnUg (1924); Child 
Marriage: The Indian Minotaur (1934); 
and The (Ui'a for Funnbi Alhnrancee 
(1940). See Mary D. Stokes, EUanor 
lialhhone, 1949. 

Rathenau, Walthor (1807-192*2), Ger. 
Btatesmau and writer, of Jewish descent. 
His father, Emil H., was one of many spies 
who came to England in tho years before 
the First World AVar. serving as a volun- 
tary draughtsman in un Eng. ongineoring 
firm. Ketiiruing to G(‘rmany, he or- 
ganised the A. E.G. (Allgoinelue Elek- 
trizitiito Gesellscliaft), which later became 
a con<*crn of world-wide importance. 
Emil U. was purely a busluess man, but 
Walther was inoro: he studied nhyslos, 
cliem., enginoorlng, and philosophy, and 
early discovered a method of obtaining 
alkalis, which was commerciujly exploited. 
In 1908 ho accompanied Demburg on his 
famous tour of tho Ger. and Brit. Afrioan 
colonies, in 1 91 5 ho succeodod his father 
as president of tho A.E.G. During tho 
First World War ho presented to Falkon- 
hayn, thon war minister, an ooonomio 
plan for oonntoring the allied blnokado, 
and was appointed oconomlo director. 
After the war he was appointed minister of 
roconstnictlon. In 1 020 he became foreign 
minister when he negotiated tho Rapallo 
Trofity (Q.v,) which all hut wrecked 
tho Genoa (Ilonferenoe (^.e.). He was 
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aasaesinated on June 24, 1922. Ills chief 
book, Von kommeTiden Dingen (1917; 
tarans. into Eng. as In Days to Come, 1921), 
is a rriticibni of Socialism and a protest 
against tho domination of machinery in 
the widest sense of the word. Sre G. 
Raphael, Die Neue Oeaellschaft. 1919. 

Rathenow, tn. in Brandenburg, Ger- 
many, 45 m. W.N.W. of Berlin, noted for 
manuf. of mafhinory and optical instru- 
ments. Pop. 28,000. 

Ratlilin, is. in tho N. of oo. Antrim, N. 
Ireland, m. N. of Ballycastle. Its 
shape is 1,hat of a crescent, and is about 
1 m. wide. Bore are situated the re- 
mains of Pobort Bruce’s castle. Pop. 
300. 

Rathmines, suburb of the city of Dublin, 
Eire. Pop. of R. ami Rathgar 40,000. 

Ratibor (i*olish Raciborz), tn. in Silesia, 
Poland, formerly of Pnissia, on the Oder, 
40 m. S.H.E. of Oppeln. It is noted for its 
mtiohines, furniture, paper, and cliomicais, 
and has iron foundries and railway work- 
shops. Pop. .51,700. 

Ration: 1. Tti the Nai ^/. — Tlic victual- 
ling of (lie iiect was orlginnllv in the hands 
of contractors, who were paid u lixed daily 
sum for every man in the fleet. In the 
course of time, however, this duly was 
taken up by the A I'jdrnlty itself and the 
chief victualling dep.^t was cstab. at 
lieptford, where it remained until the 
Second World War, when severe bomb 
damage cauhed it to be largely abandoned. 
Tho prill, depot is imw at Portsmouth. 
At the bogiiiuiug of tiic sovenlcentli cen- 
tuiy the Ha. of the sailor w'ere lived, .and 
amongst otlier allowances ho was given a 
gallon of boor per diem. This remained 
In force until the end of the eighteenth 
century when grog was introduced, the 
allowance being half a pint, and fliis was 
still further reduced to one gill, when 
evening grog wais rei)l«ieed by tea. This 
constitutes the present 11., which Is not 
allow’cd to olflocrs or men under twenty. 
Vletnals, which tho men were allowed but 
did not actually take, wore called savings, 
and a sinnll monetary allowance was given 
in place of them. To overcome the 
inherent monotony of tiio food, a new 
system was estnb. in 190(1 which intro- 
duced a standard modified R. of the basic 
items together with a monetary allowance. 
The first experiments In what is known os 
general messing, which displaced the 
standard R., were first started in the 
Dreadnought in 1907, but the system 
(whereby a supply ofllcer is responsible 
for providing the full messing based on an 
authorised maximum overhead rate) did 
not develop fully until after 1918, when 
it expanded rapidly throughout the whole 
fleet. It is in general use to-day, but 
offloers, if they so prefer, may bo credited 
^th a victualling allowance instead, by 
which sufficient money Is given to them 
to arrange their own dietary or to obtain 
gov. provisions on repayment. In a few 
of the older and Smaller ships this victual- 
ling allowance also applies to* ratings. 
A dally issue of lemonade made from 
lemon powder and sugar to every person 
on board may be given on the roqulsltion 
of the medical offloer and appro vea by the 


captain. Persons employed in the engine- 
room and stokehold may also receive, in 
addition, a ration of ortmeal and sugar; 
those exposed to unusuajly severe weather 
an extra issue of broad, biscuit, and meat; 
and those on night duty are supplied 
with tea or cocoa. Special issues are 
also given to men in submarines, surveying 
vessels, and small ships employed in 
extreme climates. 

2. In the A rmy . — ^The soldier’s remunera- 
tion in most armies has always consisted 
of tiiree clcnieuts: pay, Rs., and free 
quarters. If the last two are not pro- 
vided, or fall short of what is to be 
regarded as tho normal scale, this is 
adjusted, in theory at lea^t , by an Inercase 
in tho first. Bartering and sale of Its. to 
civilians will always go on where civilians 
are underfed and sohliers .'ire in more than 
usual need of cash or a clinnge of diet. 
At certain times anri places this has been 
recognised by tho military authorities and 
the Gcr. Kommissbrof and Pr. pain commis 
owe their name to the fact lliat t !iey were 
bought by housewives at the )\>rrack gate 
from soldiers who had jii^t draw n tlieir Rs. 
Rs. in tho Brit. Army (lormorly ’com- 
mons’ or ‘allowance’) consisted for a Iom 
time of beef, bread, and beer. 
beer was called ‘Art of Parliament' in the 
ariuy diulug the Napoleonic ivars, be- 
rauso by the ordinance^ then in force each 
man was entitled to five pints of it daily. 
Tn recent times R. scales have been of two 
main kinds, ‘bulk rations’ issued at home 
or in hack ureas aliro.id, tho basis of 
w bich is fresh mea t , bread , »i nd veget ables ; 
and 'preserved rations’ i'-siiod on active 
service In lorward areas where fresh meat 
is supplanted by canned beef .ind bread 
by biscuits. 

In peacetime the basic R^. an* issued 
by tho H.A.S.C. (Irish and .'^cuttisb regi- 
ments are entitled in their hasn* R. to 
extra quantities of potatoes and oats 
respectively in lion of bread or flour), and 
a cash allowance is made for fdlior items 
of diet to be bought by the president of 
(ho Regimental Institute or his deputy, 
the messing ofllcer, either from tlie 
N.A.A.F.I, (g.r.) or from tlie local Hourre->. 
Allowances for the pm chase of extra 
foodstulXs are of great antiquity. Rom. 
soldiers drew 'salt money’ (solarium, 
whence the modern salary). 

Various kinds of presoivod Rs. packed in 
small quantities and containing all the 
elements of a day’s meals were introduced 
during tho Second World War, ranging 
from • assault Rs.' for one man for twenty- 
four hours Issued to men landing on com- 
bined operations to 'compobite rations* 
for the use of tank crews or suiall sub- 
units likely to be out of touch with their 
own supply echelon for some days. 

3. In the li.A.F,— There Is little dlffer- 
enoe in the provision and supply of Rs. 
in the R.A.F. and that of the army, from 
whom the system was inherited. This 
was no doubt partly duo to the fact that 
one of the for* runners of the R.A.F., the 
Royal Flying Corps, was an integrw part 
of the Brit. Army, and, os such, hod 
automatically followed gener^ winy pro- 
cedure. (Jn the formation of the R.A*F» 
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as a separate servloo much of this pro- 
cedure was retained. Including the system 
of rationing, which, apart from minor 
difterenoes in udministrative arrange- 
ments, is followed in broad principle to- 
d^. While it may be said that the War 
Office are the general providers of food* 
Stulls for the R.A.F., only a certain pro- 
portion of the daily requirements are 
drawn from the R.A.S.C., the remainder 
being obtained from the N.A.A.F.I., or 
from R.A.F. unit farms or gardens, where 
these are estab. The value of the com- 
modities is charged against a daily mone- 
tary entitlement for each man. The aim 
is to provide well-balanced, palatable, and 
varied meals built up to a standard 
calorific value Problems of feeding which 
are peculiar to the R.A.F. include special 
diets for aircrew on long-distance fiights. 
such as distant bombing raids, Mn fiight* 
meals on the servlce-schediUed routes, and 
feeding in connection with air-sea rescue 
arrangements. For many of these tasks 
research has produced * emergency flying 
Rs.,’ special packs of Rs. in easily portable 
containers. The object of these packs is 
to contain in as little space as possible 
the maximum amount of nourishment and 
sustenance, compressed, block, and tabloid 
foods being employed. Water is issued in 
sealed cans, and, in addition, when con- 
sidered necessary, water-purifying tablets 
are included in the packs. Provision tias 
to be made in emergency meals of this 
t}i>e for use in extremes of temp, and 
climate. 

On civilian rationing sec Food Ck)NTiiOL. 
BitrrisH, IN Wartime. 

Rationalisation of Industry. A phrase 
nsed by economists and others to indicate 
the application of the iiio^t efficient 
methods in production, distribution, and 
transport. In its various use-s, it would 
include ample modern equipment; mass 
production; co-operative eilort; evenness 
and regularity of output; scientific 
organisation and maiiageinont ; and the 
elimination of unnecessary and wasteful 
competition. Like other compendious 
phrases, it has been eagerly adopted by 
politioians, economic teachers, business 
magnates, and commercial organisers, 
who use it, however, with such widely 
different interpretations that there is a 
danger of its being rather an illustrative 
phrase than the definition of a precise 
licy. Thus, in the sphere of politics, 
may be taken as a eountcr-phrasu to 
the Socialist policy of nationahd<itiou of 
industry, and, in consequence, an argu- 
ment for the individualist or capitalistic 
method as opposed to state ownership. 
Probably it Is most clearly understood and 
most properly applied in relation to such 
great public concern*) as^tho railways, 
or the greater industries such as collieries 
and the cotton trade. Some of the 
larger industries that before tlie Second 
World War had fallen on eviU times 
owed part of tiieir decline to antiquated 
methods, wasteful overlapping, and the 
handicap of unscientific equipment and 
mabbluery. In these cases too R. of 
1. Implies a definite economic impolicy. 
But In the majority of oases to which the 


words were, in recent years, commonly 
applied It is doubtful whether the phrase 
has any such precise import. The 
expression Is loosely used to justify 
oommerolal policies of doubtful advantage 
to the community. Combines to main- 
tain prices, manipulation of shares to 
control markets, cnishing out weak op- 
ponents by underselling, gaining special 
legal privileges for particular groups of 
traders, and other such acts commonly 
associated with trusts have been made to 
appear almost benevolent acts under the 
new label of R. of I. Rationallbatiou has 
probably been carried to its greatest 
extreme In the U.B.A.. especially in the 
great motor-car and steel plants. It was 
probably one of the contributory causes 
of the great business depression of 11130- 
1931. In the first place iiinru goods were 
produced tliun the hoiiic market could 
absorb and more than an impoverished 
world could buy. In the next place, It 
contributed to unemployment, in that 
machinery largely did the work formerly 
done by men. Next to the U.S.A., 
Oermapy carried rationalisation to the 
greatest oxtrL*inc. See also Production 
AND PIIODITUTIVITY. See J. A. Hobson, 
Rcdionaliaation and Unemployment, 1930. 

Rationalism, primarily u plJlosopbicol 
movement, but its results were felt 
principally in theology. K. is an attitude 
rather than a definite doctrine; it assumes 
the superiority of reason over sensation 
as a mcdlimi of cognition, asserting reason 
to bo an ludopondont source of know ledge 
and the final standard of critleisin in 
philosophy, fcsthetics, and religion alike, 
il. is opposed to irrationalism, which 
rejects or ignores all the conclusions of 
reason, rt‘lying upon emotion and the 
dictates of practical convenience. Philo- 
sophic H. was fii*Ht fortiiiiintcd liy Des- 
cartes in his Discours de la m^fhode (16.'17); 
be couteiiileii that there arc t*lcincutiny 
a prion concepts from vvhi» ii the wiiole 
of knowledge can lie deduced inuthe- 
inaticalb — as o]>posud to those schools 
who contend that tiio mind is blank until 
boiuo sense-iiiipression of an object is 
conveyed to it. In other words, U. 
claimed that true kuovvledgo can be 
deduced l>y ratiocination rather than by 
such empirical processes as intuition and 
sense-pen cpt Ion. (Vrtaiii lompromisos 
between the two schools were attempted; 
Locke, for instance, insisted on the 
validity of Ii. and cinpinclsm alike. But 
no BU( il middle course was adopted by 
Descartes, who started off wdth such ideas 
os are tendainen tally certain, reducing 
them to two categories: (1) clear, i.e. in- 
tuitively and inanlfestly existent, and 
(2) distinct, i.c. having a precise absolute 
value and also a precise value relative 
to other ideas. Tlio whole ruUonallstio 
process was accepted also by Spinoza, who 
constnicted his Ethics (pub. 1677) on 
mathematical Hues of axioms and postu- 
lates, definitions, and ufoposiUous; by 
Leibniz, who advanced the idea of a lojeio 
and dialectic that should express philo- 
Bopby In the same rational method that 
hlB calculus expressed truths in pure 
mathematics: by WollT. who attempted 
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to formulate knowledge on the linos 
sussestod by Leibniz. Kant showed 
the falsity of the mathematical analog, 
and demonstrated that reason alone can 
lead only to tautolo^ since a concept has 
its individual limits. Later attempts at 
reconciliation were made, althounrh not 
ostensibly, by Hegel and iSchleiormachcr; 
and Spencer also usod R. as his basis in 
some respects; but as a purely philo> 
sophloal force it has bad no groat advo- 
cates since it was refuted by Kant. The 
theolo^cal movement of It. was most 
strongly in evidence in Germany during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Sporadic outbursts of in- 
dividual R. can be traced throughout the 
blst. of the Christian Church, but it was 
not until the pub. of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s De veriiate (1624) and De 
religione gentilium (1645) that a definite 
theological school of R. arose. In 1754 
Hermann Rcimarus circulated his rational- 
istic writings privately; twenty years 
later Lessing {q.v.) pub. them os fragments 
from the Wdlfenbuttel library, of which 
he w'os then In charge, as an assault on the 
Hamburg orthodox Lutherans. Johauu 
Sender (1728-94) was the chief figure of 
the reaction, however; his attack was 
temperate, for whilst .^legating the Bible 
to the ranks of ^li uiicoiul symbolical 
writings of the same period, and urging 
that ^e true religion was an Individual 
soul-force and not a universal dogmatic 
creed, ho recognised the value of the 
Church from the sociologist’s point of 
view as a disciplinary agent. Mlchnclis, 
Klchhom, and Paulus lollowed Sender, 
Paidus being the exponent of the vid- 
garised 'rational morality’ of Kant, which 
tended to a somewhat crude asceticism. 
Theological R. is opposed tti super- 
naturalism and to rationally indefensible 
dogma, and refuses to ac<'eT)t Scripture os 
an infallible hist, of divine revelation. 
David Strauss, Renan, und Nietzsche 
brought vast philological knowledge to 
bear on the subject, with the result that 
not only was the O.T. rcjoc*tc‘d, but the 
divinity of Jesus Christ was considered 
as disestablished, and He was regarded ns 
a sectarian teacher pure and simple. Siee 
W. E. H. Locky, ftistorg of liationalmn 
in Europe, 1870; J. F. Uui'^t, Historg of 
RcUionalism, 1901 ; C. Watts, The Meaning 
Rahontilutm, 1905; and J. McCubc, A 
Raiionalisi Encyrlopadia, 1018. 

Rationing of Food, see Food Control, 
British, in Wartime. 

Ratisbon, or Regensburg, city and liv. 

E ort of Bavaria. (Jemiany, cap. of the 
lower Bavaria and Upper Palatinate 
Reglerungsbezhk, on the r. b. of the 
Danuber85 m. N.E. of Alunlch. The tn. 
has a medieval appearance, and is rich 
in works of art. The chief buildings of 
interest are tho cathedral, begun in 1275 
and completed in 1534: the Rathaiis, 
dating from tho fifteenth century; the 
villa of the king v>f Bavaria; and sev. 
Bohools and seminaries. There is a univ. 
The prln. manufs. include porcelain, pot- 
tery, tobacco, spirits, and maehlnery, and 
the chief industries boat-building, book- 
binding, and printing. R. was fouflded 


by Tiberius, and was the residence of 
the early dukes of Bavaria. During the 
Middle Ages it was one of the most 
fiourlshing cities of S. Germany, and was 
raised to the position of a free imperial 
city. It was the seat of the Ger. Diets 
from 1645 to 1806. it. was one of the 
last tns. to fall to the W. allies in the 
closing campaign of tho Second World 
War in Europe. Pop. 82,700. 

Ratita, or Gursores, one of the two main 
dlvs. of birds which once constituted an 
important group, but which is now repre- 
sented only by tho ostrich, rhea, emu, 
cassowary, and apteryx. They are all 
flightless, and their breast- bone is keel -less 
or flat. 

Ratlam, or Rutlam, cap. of the state 
of R., Central India. 05 tn. N.W. of Indore, 
and trading in opium and grain. Area 
of state 687 sa. m. Pop. 126,100; tn. 
44,000. 

Ratnagiri, cap. of the dist. of R., Bom- 
bay, India, 136 m. S. of Bombay. Sar- 
dine fishing is carried on olf tho coast, and 
rice is grown. Area of dist. 4069 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,373,500; tn. 18,500. 

Ratnapura, tn. in the is. of Ceylon. 
39 m. E.S.E. of Colombo. Rubies and 
sapphires are found In its rivs., and these 
and other gems are also mined. Pop. 
8500. 

Ratnavali (‘Tho Pearl Nccklac*e’), 
Sanskrit drama of the seventh century 
ascribed to King Shri Harsha, also to 
Bana and to Dhavaka. The heroine is 
Sagarika (owner of tho necklace), a prin- 
cess of doylon. See Cappellor’s ed. in 
O. Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit Ohrestomalhie, 
1815. There are trans. In Eng. by H. H. 
Wilson, 1835, in Ger. by Fritze. 

Raton, co. seat of Colfax co., New 
Mexico, U.S.A., on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa FA railroad. 20 lu. S. of Denver. 
Coal is found in the viidnity. Pop. 7600. 

Rat-Portage, see Kknora. 

Rattan, see Roat,\n. 

Rattan-Cane, see C vlamum. 

Rattany, see Rhvtany. 

Ratti, Achille, see Pius (popes). Rius 

Rattlesnake Root, see Senega. 

Rattlesnakes, or Pit Vipers (Crotnlidoe), 
sub-family of viperine snakes found only 
in America. The R. proper have tho end 
of tho tail made up of a number of 
horny flat rings, vrhieh arc loosely 
cM>iinocted together, and arc capable 
when vibrated of making u loud noise. 
The head is large behind, and beat's a 
cbaractcristio depression or deep pit 
on each side of the face between the 
eyes and the nostril. Tho common R. 
(C. durissus) is now re>*tricted to tho 
S.K. of N. America, though once widely 
distributed. It itj^oragos about 4 ft. in 
length ; the body Is ash colour above, with 
irregular cross-bars and yellow flanks and 
vertebral line. It is a sluggish reptile, 
living on •rodents, and rarely attacks 
human beings imloss molested. Other 
species arc C. k^trridua, which Is more 
widely distributed In the U.S.A., the large 
diamond R. of Florida and Mexico, and 
C. terrifiem, also abundant in Ontral 
America. The venom of R. Is usually 
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fatal, but not invariably. The wild lioffs, 
which are their chief enetuics, generally 
escape serious harm from bites owing to 
their thick layer of fat. The flesh of R. 
is innocuous ami edible. 
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Ratzeburg: 1. Prov. of Meeklcnburg- 
Strelitz, (.Jermany, <»n the S. hide of the 
estuary of the Trave. It was ooii-stituted 
a principalitv in ll,')4. Area 148 sq. in. 
Pop. lo,0(MK (Jap. Schoueberg. The 
Land/ercia Schoneberg appro vlraatos to the 
old prov. 2. Tn. in rfrhleswift- Holstein, 
Germany, l*i in. S.S.K. of Lubeck, built 
partly on an is. in Luke K.; it lias a 
Romanesque cathedral (twelfth century;* 
Pop. 5600. 

Rauch, Christian Daniel (1777-18.57), 
Oer. sculptor, one of the most noted of the 
nineteeutli century, h. at Arolsen, Wal- 
dcck. In 1700 he was apFireiiticed there 
to the court sculptor, Valentin, and five 
years later became cwsistant to Uuhl, 
court sculptor at Kassel. In 1802 he 
exhibited his first slalue, 'Sleeping 
Endyrtiion and Artemis.’ .'^oon after, he 
went to Home, where he sUiycd for six 
years, his art being mfluenced by Tbor- 
wald&en. His early works consist of 
classical and poetical statue^., groups, 
reliefs, etc., but he excidlcd m pfirtrali- 
busts, statues, and inonumonis. Ho was 
the founder of the Berlin **chool of .-sculp- 
ture. His crowning work was the colossal 
monument of Frederick the (iri^at in 
Berlin, an equestrian statue in bronze 
surrounded by groups of generals and 
soldiers. Other works are the statue of 
Albrecht Durcr In Nuremberg, and 
statues of Blflcher, Luther, and Hchiller. 
See lives by F. and K. Eggers, 1873-91; 
E. D. Cheney, 1893; and ±1. MackowskiJ, 
1916. 

Raudnitz (Ger. Raudnioe), tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, on the Elbe, 42 m. N.W. of 
Pnme. The prln. attraction j.i the castle 
of Prince Lobkowitz, which contains a 
library and an historical collection of 
pictures. l*op. 10,u00. 

Ravsnastron, see under Violin. 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937'/, Fr. com- 
poser, b, at Clbourc, Bosses-Pyrdn^cs, one 


of the chief modern composora of the 
young Fr. school, studied under Gabriel 
Faurd at the l^aris Conservatoire. In 
1934 ho became director of the Conserva- 
toire Amdrlcaiu at Fontainebleau. He 
was a member of the Legion of Honour, 
and an Hon. H.Mus. of Oxford. R. was a 
Fr. musician par excellence^ an artistic 
descendant of Couperin and Hamoau. 
His giuiiUH is witty, subtle, and emo- 
tionally restrained, and he combines a 
deep-rooted classicism of form with the 
boldpht experiments in harmony; espe- 
cially notable and delightful are his 
rhythmic figures. His most important 
works are the rausle for Dapfuna et Uhlof 
(Diagliilev’s hnllct, 1009); Iji Vnlae^ the 
remarkable string quartet, the trio, the 
violin and 'cello sonata, many pianoforte 
works, inelufllng Habanera, Jenx d*eanx, 
Pavane pour nne infante drfunte, Uaapard 
de la nuii, Le Tombeau de Couperin, and 
the popular orchestral work Hol/ro. After 
the death of Debussy in 1918 R. was 
regarded as the most roproKentativc of 
Fr. composers. iJiit oxcei)t for the ballot 
opera L* Enfant et le't aortih^ges (1024), and 
a piano concerto (19311, lie abandoned the 
larger forms and concentrated on small- 
scale works notable for finish of di-tail. 
See studies by R. Manuel, 103S; M. 
Roland, 194.5; and N. Demuth (Master 
Muslolansl, 1948. 

Ravelin, see under FoKTiprCATiON. 

Raven (Cormia corax), one of Ihe largest 
of the passerine birds, widely distributed 
in the N. hemisphere, but rare in Britain 
on acooiini of its iierseciition bv farmers 
and gamekeepers, whom it undoubtedly 
robs of nuiuljcrs of young birds. It is 
about 26 In. long, and lias a wing expanse 
of nearly 40 in. The plumage Is dense 
black, glossed with purple; the beak and 
mouth, tongue, legs, and feet are also 
black. Tiio nest is built in cliiTs or iu the 
fork of a tail tree, and is a bulky stnicture. 
In it are laid four or five pale green eggs 
spotted w'ith brown. The male assists in 
Ir.eubntloii. The R. is a mimic, and, 
though mischievous, is readily tamed, 
often living to a great age as a pet. 

Ravenna: 1 walled city of Italy, <*ap. of 
the prov. of the same name, In Emilia, 
situated in a marshy plain, 37 rn. 8.E. of 
Ferrara. In anct. times It was a port on 
the Adriatic, hut the sea having receded, 
it is now about 6 m. from the coast. It 
i is the seat of an archbishopric, founded 
at the close of the fifth century. R. is 
I iamous for its arcblteetural remains, 
i having been the cap. of Italy from the 
beginning of the fifth to the middle of the 
eighth century. 1 ts cathedral is a modern 
structure, though founded in the fourth 
century; but some of its ohurohes and 
monaHteries are very anct., San. Vitale 
dating from the fourth and Banta Agata 
Magglore from early In the fifth century. 
In the ohurch of t lie Franciscan monastery, 
a fifth-century foundation rebuilt In 179.3, 
is the tomb of Dante, Who d, here in exile 
in 1321. The mausoleum of Theodorlc, 
king of the Goth^ is to bo seen outside the 
tn. Before the Second World War there 
wer^ colleges and religious institutions, a 
museum, a library, munloipal buildings. 
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and a ruined citadel. Between the tn. 
and the sea there is now an extensive pine 
forest, and the Oorslni canal affords oom> 
municatlou with the coast. The chief 
manufs. are silk, wine, musical instru- 
ments, faience-ware, linen, afprio. tools, 
firlass. soap, and looe, while in the neigh- 
bourhood rice, wheat, chestnuts, wine, 
olive oil, and hemp are produced. R. 
was a Rom. naval station on the Adriatic 
in the time of Augustus, and it later 
ht>oaine the abode of Honorius, who 
strongly fortified it. Odoacer. who led 
the barbarian hordes which overthrew 
the W. empire of Rome, assumed the title 
of king of Italy, and held his court here. 
Ho was succeeded by Theodoric, under 
whoso rule R. became a flourishing city, 
afterwards becoming the resideiico of 
the Ok. exarchs until it was captured by 
the Lombards imder Aistulf in 7 52. In the 
fifteenth century tho Venetians held the 
tn., and in 1512 tho Fr. Array defeated 
tho papal and Sp. forces here, but lost 
their gallant leader. Oaston de Folx. 
R. was captured by the highth Army 
(g.w.) on Doc. 5, 1944, as the result of a 
brilliant outflanking move. Although the 
city suffered from bombing and shelling, 
none of the mosaics was seriously Injured 
and the sum total of damage to monuments 
and monumental b«iildlii«>' was relatively 
Uglit. Pop.: prov. 285.500. tn. 86,400. 
See B. Hutton, Ravenna. 1926. 2. tn.. 
in Portage co., Ohio. Pop. 8500. 

Ravensburg, tn. of Wurttomberg, Ger- 
many, situated in a valley on the Schus- 
sen 22 in. K.N.B. of Constance. It 
has* remains of old foriillcations, etc., 
and thcr<‘ are manufs. of textiles and 
machinery. Pop. 32,300. 

Ravensoroft, Thomas (r. 1582-c. 163 j), 
Bng. musical composer, chorister of {8t. 
Paul's under K. Pearex) (Piers). He ed. 
and pub. the first colluctlons of catches 
printed In Knghind '-Rammelia Musicke^ 
MisceUanie and DeuUrnmtlm (1609). 
MeJismata AUiMcall PhaiLSiat appeared in 
1611; The U'hnle Rooke of Fsabnes, a 
collc<'tion of psalm-tuncs for four voices, 
was produced in 1621-:J3. Among these. 
Canterbury, Bangor, and otluTs were com- 
posed by 11. , , , ^ , 

Ravi. riv. i?i tho Punjab, forming part 
of tho boiindury hotween \N . Punjiib, 
pHkistnn, ond K. Punj»l». India, which 
rises in tho llimulayas ami flows into 
the Ulicnab. Jjcngth 450 iii. 

Ravilious, Eric (1003- i2). Lng. en- 
graver and w’atiT-coloiir artist, 5. in 
London. He was educated at Bast - 
bourne, and taught, at the Royal ( olloge 
of Art. He Illustrated cds. of the Golden 
Cockerel and Nonesuch presses, ainj inaiio 
tho decorations for Evcryinnn’s Library. 
Hts engravings are < 5 lmracleri.sctl ^ by a 
strung sense of pattern. In the Second 
World War he beonme a war artist, anti 
lost bis life while flying from Iceland 

^^^Rawal Pindi, naiite of a tn., dist., and 
dlv. of tho W. Punjab, l*akistan. The tn. 
Is the largest military Hti^tioii of India, 
and, in its irrigated valley, guards tho 
Khyber Pass route to Afghanistan and 
Russia. It is situated on tho N. baul of 


the R. Leb, 111 m. S,E. of Peshawar near 
tho site of tho anct. city of Gajipur. It 
was here that tho Sikhs surronderod after 
the battle of Gujerat, 1849. Jt has gas 
and locomotive works, iron foundries, a 
brewery, an arsenal, eto. Tliere are re- 
fineries for tho oil from the Khaur mineral- 
oil field in tho Punjab, and from the small 
field at Digboi, Assam. Pop. 181,200. 
The dist. Is watered by the Indus and the 
Jhelum, and grows principally wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, and pulse. Area 
2022 sq. m. Pop. 785,200. The div. 
compriHcs the dists. of K. P., Gujerat. 
Attock, Shahpur, and Jhelum. Area 
21,381 sq. m. Pop. 4,701,000. 

'Rawalpindi* aee Naval Opkeations 
IN Src'ONO Would Wak, German War 
on Xeuirals. 

Rawdon, or Rawden, par. and tn. of W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, 7 m. N.W’'. 
of Leeds. There is a Baptist theological 
college, and cloth is muimfuctured. Pop. 
4700. 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke (1810- 
1895), Eng. soldier and orientalist, b. at 
Ghadlington, Gxford. In 1827 went 
to India under the E. India Company. 
In 1833 he was siMit to reorganise tlie 
shah's troops in Persia, where ho studied 
and transcribed the undeciphered cunei- 
form inscriptions. In 1844 as political 
agent at Bagdad he gaitied his valuable 
knowledge of the Iraqi ouiieiform in- 
scriptions. With Layard ho visited 
Nineveh, and obtained a grant to enable 
liim Uj excavate in Assyria and Babylonia. 
His collection of antiquities is in tho Brit. 
Museum. His pub. works have been the 
foundation of our knowledge of cuneiform 
inscriptions and the hist, of Babylonia 
and Assyria, and include A Commentari/ 
on the (Juneiform Inscriptions of Babylonia 
and Assyria (1850); Notes on the Karly 
History of Babylonia (1854); and with E. 
Norris, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia (1861-84). 

Rawlinson of Trent, Sir Henry Seymour 
Rawlinson, first Baron, and second 
Baronet (1804-192.')), Eng. soldier. He 
v/u.s the cltlcr son of tho first baronet. Sir 
Henry Cre.s\vickc K. Educated at Eton 
and Sandhurst, ho was commissioned in 
18M, in tho Royal Rifles. D.A.A.G. to 
Kitchener in the Sudan. 1898, he served 
ill the S. African war. Commandant of 
the stall' college, 1903-6, in* hocamo a 
major general In 1909. In 1911 ho led 
the 7tli Div. to Ypres, reocivetl command 
(if tho now Fourth Army in 1915. and 
organiscil the prin. Somme offensive of 
Jul> 1916. After a period mi tho Ver- 
.sidlies Council he returned to lead tho 
reorganised Foc**th Army in th*' last 
oflensivos. In 1919 R. carried out tlu> 
evacuation of Murmansk and Arohaugcl. 
uiul became baron. From Nov. 1920 in* 
was commandor-in -chief, India. Ho pub. 
The Offer's Notebook (189.0. See lil'o, 
from his letters and jours., cd. by Sir F. 

Rawniorsh, tn. t’f the W. Riding. York- 
shire, England, 2* m. from Rotherham, 
with coal-mines. Ironworks, brickworks, 
steel rulliiitt mills, and potteries. l*op. 
18,500. 
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Raw Materials. In old text-books of alumininm. artifloial silk, butter, cinchona 


R olitlcal economy this term is lU-deflned. 

s meaulner belniT regarded as self- 
evident: thus in the 1890 ed. of Palgrave's 
Dictionary of Political Economy the sub- 
ject is altogether omitted. Generally 
speaking. K. M. may bo said to be the 
basic or essential materials of manu- 
facturing processes, the commodities in 
their natural unwrought state and not yet 
subjected to any process of dressing or 
manuf.; but It is obvious that a thing 
which may bo Included among 11. M. 
to-day may to-morrow be transferred to 
the category of finished ])roducts; e.g. 
original 11. M. are classed as finished 
products whenever there is a marketable 
substitute or synthetic product. The 
Importance of II. M. in polemics to-day 
arises from the realisation of the decisive 
part pLi>cd by them in the waging of 
war, e.g. crude oil and (‘crtniii metal 
allots, whilo derivatively the problem 
of obtaining and distributing more or 
less lliulted supplies of K. M. (and food) 
among the starving and suffering peoples 
of the world after the war gradually 
came to be recognised as the most 
serious one facing the post-war planner; 
and even before the Second WorM 
War broke out. the so-called 'Colonial 
uestion* focused world attention on 
. M. through the implicit assumption 
that the 'have-not* nations were iii- 
oquitably deprived of access to R. M. 
and that the ‘haves' wore monopolists 
of the K. M. obtained from tropical 
dependencies. This article will consider 
the qucfation of the International control 
of R. M. and the influence of substitutes in 
the economics of R. M. 

International Control pf Jiaw Materials, 
— The workers’ representatives and tho 
International Labour Office, soon after 
tho First World War, strove to move tho 
League of Nations to compel something 
4n the nature of an equitable distribution 
of R. M., beaiuse they saw that natural 
inequalities allowed some countries to 
possess mineral riches or other valuable 
natural resources while others were com- 
pletely lacking in them. But though 
strenuous efforts wore made by left-wing 
delegates to secure some kind of reform, 
the League's Economic and Financial 
Commission did not think that any scheme 
for international control of tho distri- 
bution of R. M. could bo operated without 
fixing prices and allocating supplies on 
«ome principle of rationing and. in their 
•opinion, that necessarily Involved inter- 
national control of the whole internal life 
•of tho countries concerned. Nor again 
was there any criterion by which an 
International office or body could fix a 
Teasonable ratio of any raw material to ho 
allowed to any country. The Genoa 
•Clonference of 1922 (q.v.) considered tho 
question but did no more than adopt a 
resolution advocating abolition of Import 
and export restrictions of prohibitions 
and admitting the right of states freely 
to dispose of their natural resources. 
Various forms of international control 
have been applied to. or prr^posod for. a 
qgeat variety of cotnmodJtleB, including 


bark. coal, cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, 
diamonds, lead, maize, mercury, nitrates, 
oil. olives, opium, pepper, platinum, 
potash, quebracho, rubber, silver, sisal, 
steel, sugar, sulphite pulp, sulphur, tea, 
tin. timber, tobacco, whoJe-oil, wheat 
and other ccreah, dairy produce, wine, 
wool, and zinc. The prfn. object of these 
restriction Mohenies, however, was not in 
any way to secure equitable distribution 
among consumer countries, but, by con- 
trolling tho exportable quantify, to secure 
a remunerative price to tho producer. 
The consumer was not considered and, in 
the matter of rubber restriction, it is not 
surprising that, late in the operation of the 
‘■octmd restriction scheme since the First 
World War, the Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee had to agree to the appointment on 
its board of an Amcr. representative, the 
U.S.A. being by far tho largest consumer 
of rubber. 

Synthetic ‘ Jiaw* Materials . — There is no 
doubt that tho world's R. M. will in- 
creasingly be faced with the serious threat 
of Biibstitutcs. The extent to which new 
materials, developed by technical science 
or chemistry, are used in the factory will 
always afford evidence as to whether 
the new product is a serious competitor 
of original R. M. The disposition, during 
the early years of tho Second World War, 
in Great Britain to scorn ersatz mater- 
ials was short-sighted. To-day there is 
hardly a raw materiol in the world for 
which a substitute has not been found; 
many of them are even now un Improve- 
ment on the original R.M., despite the 
fact that, in many cases, the manufac- 
turing costs are very high. Great 
Britain undoubtedly erred in under- 
rating tho strength of the Ger. war 
machine in this respect; but substituto 
materials are important not only in war 
but for the whole of the future develop- 
ment of economy. It is stressed by 
economic realists that to-day science 
has advanced so far that it is able to 
produce new and exceedingly valuable 
materials out of apparent rubbish, and 
Brit, scientific and industrial circles 
have taken tho question of substitutes 
seriously. Metals have been replaced by 
plastics, hard glass, and aluminium alloys; 
plantation rubber by buna; crude oil by 
synthetic fuels; wool by casein and glass; 
cotton by staple fibre; and attempts are 
being made to find an artificial leather or 
to substitute fish-skins for real leather. 

Post-war Re/pi ire meats . — ^After the oes- 
satlon of hostilities (1945) the combatant 
nations suffered from a serious shortage 
of it. M. Purchasing commissions set 
up during the war bought raw material 
stocks for the post-war period and stored 
these stocks in tho U.H. A., whence they 
were relonsod as soon as the United Nations 
were sure that they would be used for 
the work of healing and not for their 
destruction. 

Raw Materials and the Aflaniir Charter. 
— At tho 1910 peace conference the victor 
powers omitted economics from their 
co^ideratioDS altogether (apart from 
reparations) with the consequences wUoh 
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Lord Keynes predicted in his Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, Mindful of 
this omission, the authors of tho Atlantic 
Charter (< 7 .v.) promised all nations, 
victors aud vanquished alike, access to 
R. M. Yet, in fact, the charter only 
promised them what, with a few minor 
exceptions, they ali'oady had. So loufr 
as the Brit., Amer., Dutch, aud other 
colonial powers were prei)ared, as they 
always had 1)eou prepared, to lake any 
people's money for their jolonlal tea, 
rubber, tin, coffee, copper, nickel, etc*., 
and ebar^ tho same priocs all round, tho 
so-called ‘have-nots* had no i-eal ground 
of complaint other than might spring 
from wounded prestige. The trouble 
in the past has been, not that R. M. and 
foodstulTs were not available, but that 
1 lie peoples who needed them most had not 
tlie means to pay for them. See G. B. 
Shirlaw aud L. E. .Tones, You and the 
Peace, 11)44; also F. E. Lawley, The 
Growth of Colhetive Enniomy (2 vols.), 
1938; O. Dutch, Krnnoimv Peace Aims, 
1941 ; and P. Lauiartlne Yates, Com- 
modity Control: a Study in Primary 
Products, 1943. 

Rawson, tn. of Argentina, cnj). of Chubut 
ter. on the Chubut R., about G in. from 
the coast. It derives its name from its 
founder, who cbl .b. \tciKh colony near 
its site'. Pop. 2.500. 

Rawtenstall, municipal bor. of Ijanca- 
shlre, England, 8 ui. N. of Bury. It 
manufs. cotton and woollen goods, boots 
and shoes, and has ancillary trades. 
Pop. 26,500. 


to resign his fellowship. In his earlier life 
he enjoyed the friendship of WHlughby, 
the zoologist (d. 1672), whose works he 
ed. In his company ho toured for three 
years (1663-66) in Europe, the scientific 
fruits of his travels being embodied in 
Stir pi um Europeearum extra Britannias 
nasetntium Sylloqe (1694). No small 
interobt attaches to his Synopsis methodicn 
stirpivm Britannicarum (1690), his more 
ambitious Ilistoria gencralis Plantarum 
(3 vols., 1686-1704), and his treatise 
on zoology. Synopsis methodica Animalium 
Quudrupedum et Serpeniini Generis (1693). 
The 11. ‘^’ociety was founded in 184 4. See 
E. Laukc^ter, Memorials of Bay, 1834. 

Ray, term applied to many elasriio- 
branch flHbeh, of various families, distin- 
guished by their flattened bodies and 
enonntiusly expanded pectoral fins. They 
are elosely allied to skate-.. 

Hay, Efeotrio, see 'I’oupkdo. 

Rayahs (‘ccattlc’), uon-Mimliin sub- 
jects of Turkey in Europe. They had 
Always l)een very badly treated by the 
authorities before their amancipation in 
1908. 

Rayleigh, John William Strutt, third 
Baron (1842-1919), Brit, physicist, ft. 
at Langford Green, Essex, eldest son of 
second baron. Entering Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a fellow' commoner in 1861 
be graduated as beuior wrangler and 
Smith's prizeman, 18G5. aud was a fellow 
of Trinity College. 186(j-71. In 1871 ho 
married Evelyn, sister of Arthur (after- 
words earl of) Balfour. In 1873 ho sue- 
co<*dcd bis father in tlie barony and was 
elected F.U.S. From 1879 to 1884 ho 



Ray. or Wray.«John (1627-1705), Eng. 
botanist, ft. at Black Notley, Essex, took 
his M.A. dogroe, and became in turn 
Gk. lecturer, mathematical lecturer, and 

J unior dean of Trinity CoUm, Cainbrid^. 
n 1662 conscientious scruples indudbd him 


w'ns prof, of experimental physics at 
Cambridge, succeeding Clerk Maxwell. 
He presided over the Brit. Association at 
Montreal in 1884, and succeeded Tyndall 
as prof, of natural philosophy at the 
Royal Institute in 1887. resigning in 1905. 
He was secretary to the Royal Society. 
1884-06, and president, 1905-8. lie 
became a Privy Councillor in 1905. R. 
received the Nobel prize for physics. 1904, 
the Albert modal of tho Society of Arts. 
1905, and the Order of Merit at the 
coronation of King Edward VII., and was 
chancellor of the miiv. of Cambridge 
from 1908. His work Included research 
in the fundamental electrical units. 
Boyle’s law at low pressures optics and 
capillarity, the dynamical theory of 
gases, hydrodynamics, the mechnnles of 
lligbt, pnotography, theory of tho tele- 
phone, the distribution of alternatiiicr 
currents in conductors, and pure matlu*- 
niatics. It was when experimenting wit h 
a tIow to recalculation of atomic weights 
that he discovered a discrepancy betw’eeu 
atmospheric nitrogen (os then extracted) 
Hiid nitrogen obtained from mineral 
compoimds, wmch led in turn to his 
^scovory of argon in 1894 siinultaneous 
with tho discovery by S'ir Win. Hunisuy 


(o.u.). In practical affairs, being a con- 
siderable landowner, ho opened dairy 
shops in London for the sale of pia*o 
railK. Ho took considerable Interest in 
psyohloal research. His works include 
Theory §f Sound (1877-78), Se^nt^ft^ 
Papers (1903), and an article in the 9tb 
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ed. of tbe Bnci/» Brit, ou ‘ Wave Theory, 
which Is a compendious treatise ou light. 
An ohitutiry notice occurs in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Bocieiy, vol. xcviii. 
(1920-21). 

Rayleigh, Robert John Strutt, fourth 
Baron (1875-1947), Brit, phyaiuibt, eldest 
sou of third baron ; was educated at Eton 
aud Trinity College, Cambridge. Ue was 
elected a F.B.H. in 1905, aud received 
the Rumford medal in 1920. He carried 
out important investigations in spectro- 
scopy, but is best known for his measure- 
ments of the amounts of radioactive 
materials present in the earth’s crust. 
These showed that the heat generated by 
radioactive changes is sufiicient to account 
for the obsorved flow of boat from the 
interior to the surfai'e of the earth, and 
that, contrary to earlier belief, no ap- 
preciable cooling of the surface is likely 
in the course of many millions of years. 
Ho also showed that, by measuring the 
extent to which the end products of 
radioactive changes had accumulated in 
rocks since they were laid down, their 
ages could he estimated. Ue wrote a 
life of his father (1924) and of J. J. 
Thompson (1942). 

Raymond, or Raymund, Count of 
Toulouse, celebrated crusader who slew 
Aladlnc, king of Jeru.«ialem, and planted 
the Christian standard on the tower of 
David. Ho figures in Scott’s novel. 
Count Robert of Paris. 

Raymond, Walter (1852-1931), Eng. 
novelist and nature writer, b. at Yeovil; 
entered his father’s wool bmimesH then* 
— a life for which he was entirely unstiitcd. 
But in fc5onicrset lie was at least able to 
learn the secrets of woo<l and moor from 
old countrymen, aud in 1888 his first 
novel, Mistertun's Mistake, was pub., 
aud four years Uter he decided to gi\e 
up a commercial life for lit/cratiire. The 
first book he wrote after becoming a pro- 
fessional author was GentUman Upcott*8 
DaugMer (1892), which* appeared under 
the pSeudoiiyiii ot ‘Uncle Tom Coblcigh* 
and which shows somctliiug of his admira- 
tion of tlie w'ork of the Dorset dialect 
poet, Barnes. After a short time in 
Loudon he soon wearie<l of wliut to him 
was an artificial aud enervating life and 
went to W'lthjpool, an KMiioor mI., 
where he rented a cottage at a •'lulLiig a 
week (1905), an episode in his can-er 
which he felicitously descrilx s in his lifMjk 
of iSi/nplf> DeLghts (190fi), a work which 
reveals his powers as a rural cssaM'st aud 
portrait i-t . \ niong t he w orks of H . w hich 

are wort hv of study to-day should he mcn- 
Uoned Tht Jit)ok of Simple Ihlighis (1906); 
The Rook of Crafts and Charm Urn (1907); 
and Enghsh Country lAfe (1910)— the 
second of tijcse pub. in the fJent Memorial 
Edition. • 

Raymund, Lully, see Lull, Baimov. 

Raymund ot Fitero, St. (ct 1 163), b. 
in Aragon. A Cistercian, he roim»Iod 
Fitero AbtM-\ in Si». Navarre. When the 
city of Calati.iva was in danger from the 
Moors be founded the military order of 
Calatrava for Its defence. Under his 
leadership the order acquired igrc'at fame 
InSi^n. 


Raymund of Pefiafort. St. (1175-1275), 
b. at Villofranca. After being a priest at 
Barcelona he Joined the Dominican 
order in 1222. Gregory IX., whose 
confessor he became, charged him with 
the codification of the canon law, and hJs 
five books of decretals, completed In 1234, 
remained the standard authority until 
1917. He became master-gonoral of his 
order in 1238. 

Raynaud’s Disease, disease of the 
nervous centres characterised by three 
stages. The first stage, known as local 
syncope, is marked by numbness and 
whiteness of the extremities, such as the 
fingers, toes, curs, and nose. The con- 
dition is usually symmetrical and points 
to the circulation being restricted for tbe 
time being. The second stage is known os 
local asphyvia. The fingers, to<»s, and 
ears are most commonly affected. The 
parts become dlscoloui'cd and swollen, 
and all sense of touch is lost. Somctlrnes 
this condition is acc'ompanied by heemo- 
globmuria. The third stage, fortunately 
rare, is known as local or symmetrical 
gangrene. The parts affected become 
^ngreuous, exhibiting small areas of 
blackened and shrivel h‘d api»caranee, 
which may become exumsivo in severe 
cases. Th(' cause of the disc.ise is not 
definitely known. The symmetrical dis- 
position of the atfc(‘te(l anas points to a 
central nervous origlu. It is probable 
that a spasm of the arterioles restricts the 
circulation In certain parts, with resulting 
anoBsthesia and ultimate gangrene if the 
condition he prolonged. The disease may 
proceed thnmgh all three stages; it may be 
arrested at the ftmt or s(M*ond ; or it may 
commence witli local asphyxia without 
any iireliminary syncope being iioth'cahie. 
Sudden cold is .said to inlllrttc an attack, 
and the treatment ^hould aim at avoiding 
low temps. ; massage of the affei*tcd part is 
valuable, and elect lical treatment cun be 
applied. Couge.stion troatnunt of the 
extremities has been found valuable, luit 
all gangrenous matter should he .separated 
as soon as pos.slhlc. The progno-.is de- 
pends apou the extent of the gangrene. 

Ray Therapy, sie K\i>irM, Ratiio- 
thcra/jf/. 

Rayon, see Abtikici\l Silk. 

Razakars, see uniter IIydkrabad, 
// istory. 

Razor (fi.F. rosor; Lut rosare. to 
Hcra^H'), cutting instrument. usi»d thkdlv 
for sliaving th(* heard. The iimniiT. of 
Ub. demaiidb a high quality of east H(e<d 
and workmaushlp for forging uml grinding. 
Good quality Ks. urc^ prodiu'cd in Geriuaiiy 
and the U..S.A., but the proeesM^ are 
similar to those followed in the cutlery 
trade of Stieflleld, Yorkshire. Tbe steel 
is first supplied in bam whoae thlckiiobs 
ib represented by the maximum thickness 
ot th»‘ completed It. The forger fashions 
a portion of tho bar into the rough form 
of ri it.; the hlade is tiicn more eompleteJy 
shaped on tht' anvil, tho required amount 
of concavity effected, a good edge put on, 
and the tang drawn out. Tho blade is 
next dry -ground; this removes all trace 
of oxide and hollows out tho metal still 
more •completely to a fine edge. The 
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rocess of hardoning is then carried out by i 
eating the metal to a bright rod and 
plunging It Into cold water. This makes ^ 
the steel very brittle, rendering tempering 
by loss extreme heating and cooling 
necessary. Wet-grinding on stones vary- 
ing in dlamoter from 2 in. to a foot then 
serves to bring the edge to a fine, almost 
uniform sheet. Tho processes of polishing 
Involve applying the blade to a whem 
covered with a tlu-lcad alloy, and supplied 
with emery-powder paste. When the 
requisite degreo of polish has been 
attained the blade is jointed into a haft 
made of bone, ivory, horn, or celluloid. 
Hollow-ground lls. may be whetted 
time after time for years without tho 
necessity for regrInding, and have 
altogether superseded the flat-ground 
form. Safety Ks. of various types have 
become popular; their essential feature 
is tho provision of a guard which smooths 
out tho skin as tho blado comes in contact, 
thus reducing tho risk of cutting. Tho 
blades of mo'st safety Its. are not meant 
to last and may bo purchased for a few 

E ente. itcoently, however, safety Rs. 

ave been inaile to enable certain blades 
to he stropped or resharpened. 
Razor-backs, see Fin-Whalks. 
Razorbill, or Black-billed Auk {AUa 
iotdft), only rcinalni*.r species of a genus 
which Included iDO now oxtinct great 
auk (^i. nijpennis). It breeds on tho sea 
rooks on various parts of the Brit, coasts, 
making no nest, and laying only one egg, 
which ib white 1th brown markings. The 
It. IS about 18 in. long; tho head, neck, 
and upper surface are glossy blac*k, and 
the breast and iiiidor ports pure white. 
Tho black book is large and much com- 
pressed. and the end is curved. Tho bird 
lb a capable swimmer and diver. 

Razor-shell (A^olen), genus of widely 
distributed lamellibranch molluscs with 
very elongated shells, tho valves of which 
are open at both ends, and are almost 
straight. The foot is highly developed; 
it can bo pointed or contracted for boring 
with great rapidity into sand, and with it 
the R. can retain so tight a hold that the 
foot often has to be tom off before the 
creature cau be removed. S, sUUpia and 
S. ensia are Brit. Both are edible, and 
though now not much oaten, were con- 
sidered a delicacy by tho anct. Gks. 
Razure, ste Ekasurk. 

R6, or Rh6, tie de, is. witli an area of 
28 sq. in. oil tho shores of the dept, of 
Charonte- Maritime, France, 6 m. W. of 
La Rochelle. It has vineyards, orchards, 
salt deposits, coruflclds, and oyster 
fisheries (this is tho nrin. industry)* St. 
Martin Is tho cap. Pop. 10,000. 

Read, Herbert (6. 1898), Eng. poet and 
critic, 6. at Kirby Moorslde, Yorkshire, 
educated at Crossloy's School, Halifax, 
and Leeds Unlv. Ho served during the 
First World War from 1015 to 1918, his 
war poems being among the best of their 
Jkind. From 1919 to 1931 be was assistant 
keeper at tho Victoria and Albert Museum, 
devoting himself to literary oritlolsm and 
lesthetios: Reason and iZoman/iWsm (1026); 
English Stained Glass (1926); English 
Prose Style (1928); The Sense of fiJory 

E.E. II 


n ; Wordsworth (1930) ; and The Mean* 
Art (1931). His poems, 1913-25, 
remarkable for their motaphysioal power 
and imagery, were collected in 1926, and 
again in 1946. In 1930 ho delivered the 
Clark Lectures at Cambridge, on Words- 
worth. K. was also Watson Gordon 
prof, of fine art in the univ. of Edinburgh, 
1931-33; Sydney Jones lecturer in art, 
Liverpool Univ.. 1935-36; and ed., 
Burlington Magazine, 1933-39. O^er 
delude Form in Modem Poe^ 
(1932); Art and Industry (1934); In 
Defence of Shelley (1935); Art and 
SwiHy (1936); Poetry and Anarchism 
(1938); Annals of Innocence and Erperi* 
ence (1940); Tinrty-five Poems (1940); 
Itte Politics of the Unpolitical (1943): 
Education through Art (1943); A World 
Within a War (poems, 1944); A Coat of 
Many Colours (essays, 1946); Collected 
Poems (1946); and The Innocent Eye 
(1947). See studies by U. W. li&user- 
mann, 1938, and II. Trecco, 1941. 

Reade, Charles (1811-84), Eug. novelist 
and dramatist, b, at Ipsden, O^ordshire, 
was in 1835 elected a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, but lived mostly in 
London, and moved in Bohemian circles 
to tho groat scandal of his academic con- 
frdres. In 1851, when he was serving as 
% ice-prcsldent of Magdalen, ho began his 
literary caiccr with a tragedy, Angelo, 
which was produced at the Olympic in 
1851. In the following year he wrote in 
collaboration with Tom Taylor the popu- 
lar comedy Mobks and Faces, which he 
turned into tho novel, Peg Woffington 
(1853); but tho play, though it has 
effective scenes, is tawdry. R.’s next 
novel, Christie Johnstone (1853), is one of 
his masterpieces, and the character of 
the poor old Scottish peasant and her 
blessing linger always In the memory. 
Then followed It is Sever Too Late to 
Mend (1856). an exposure of the prison 
system, and many other novels and plays 
which do not call for detailed mention. 
R. stands or falls by The Cloister and the 
Health (1861), and thero can bo little 
doubt that he will stand by this for many 
generations to come. It is one of the 
greatest of historical novels. Its survey 
of the customs of Holland and Germany, 
of France and Italy, In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, just before the Rouaissance, tho 
knowledge it displays, its vast scope, its 
characterisation, its tendemcbS, and its 
pathos, above all its sincerity, make it a 
wwk to read and to rc-rcad. It is a 
dashing tale of adventure, of fights with 
leopards, bloodhounds, beam, robbers; but 
its chief merit is the lo\ o story, so sad 
and exquisite. Hard Cash (1863) is an 
exposure of the private as> him. See lives 
by R. F. LltUetfale, 1884; VV. C. Phillips, 
1919; and M. Elwin, 1931. 1948. 

Reading. Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs, first 
Marquess of (1860-1935), of Juwibli de- 
scent, Eng. judge and adminNtrator, 
second sdn of Joseph Michael Isaaos, of 
London, fruit merchant. Educated at 
Univ. CloUoge P* bool (London), Brussels, 
and Hanover, he went as a boy on a cpal- 
sMp running to Rio de Janeiro, for two 
years; lattr ho was bis father’s agent at 

C 
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Magdeburg, went on the Stock Exchange, 
and floally studied Itiw', being called to 
the Bar in Middle Temple, ldS7. Ilia 
knowledge of the city brought him for- 
ward almost immediately in company 
actions, and witliin a few' years he had one 
of the largest practices at the Bar; he 
took Bilk in 1898. Liberal M.P. for Head- 
ing, 1904-13, he became solicitor-general 
and wa.s knighted on the cIca atiou of Sir 
Samuel Evans to the bench. March 1910, 
becoming attorney -general the following 
Oct., in succession to Sir W. S. Hobson 
(made lord of appeal). In 1912, some- 
what in dcflauce of usage, ho was admitted 
to ^e Cabinet while still holding the post 
of attorney -general. On Oct. 20, 1913, 
he became lord chief justice of England. 
Ho was made Barqn H. of Krlcigb on Jan. 
9, 1914, and Viscount H., June 26, 1916. 
He was president of tho Anglo-Fr. Loon 
Commission to U.S.A.. 1915. The out- 
btandlng incident of his chief justiceship 
was Ills presiding over tho trial of Hoger 
Casement for treason, June 26-30. 1916. 
R. was special envoy to U.S.A., 1917. and 
was made earl of R.. Bee. 20, 1917. 
Special ambas. to U.S.A.. 1918-19, in 1921 
he vacated the chief justiceship, and be- 
came viceroy of India. His period of 
office coincided with the rise of Gandhi 
(o.v.), with whom ho had sev. interviews. 
His telegram of March 7, 1922, to the 
secretary of state gave, when pub. (sec 
Montaou, E. S.), the hnishing stroke to 
tho pro-Gk. policy of the treaty of Sevres. 
He was obliged In 1924 to use his special 
powers to carry tho budget without <*on- 
sent of the assembly, lie visited Eng- 
land in 1925 to confer with the home gov. 
as to reforms in India; and he brought 
about the abdication of the Maharaja of 
Indore, suspected of complicity in a 
murder. He streuprthened Britain’s moral 
claims to Indian support by combining a 
policy of benevolent patience with eveu- 
n^ded Justice. Uis U^m expired early 
in 1926, and on May 7 he was made 
maitiuess. As a member of the Indian 
Round Table Conference, lie put forw’ard 
the outline of a sclienic of All -India 
Federation, with respon-ibility at the 
centre, and due transitional safeguards 
(1931). In that year he was appointed 
foreign secretary in the National Gov. 
(tf.r.), but relincpiished tbe post in favour 
of Sir John Simon foUowing the general 
election of that year. He was the flrst of 
Jewish race to fill tho offices of lord chief 
Justlf:e of England, viceroy of India, and 
foreign secretary, and his r:urccr. full of 
romance, is unparalleled in om Inter legal 
and political annals. See life liy his son, 
1943-45. 

Reading: 1. Cap. of Berkshire, Eng- 
land, 36 rn. by rail W. pf London, on the 
Eenoet, at its conflueoee with t ho Thames. 
Here is the huge biscuit factory of Messrs. 
Huntley & Palmer. Palmc^r Park, se<'ond 
only to Prospect Park (120 ao4. was the 
gift of George Palmer; here also arc 
Sutton’s seed-testing gt'ounds. There arc 
also iron foundries, boat-building yards, 
and engineering works, R. being an Im- 
portant Junction on t^e W. Regtin railway. 
The unlT. (opened ii> 1892 as a univ. 


college, and raised to univ. status in 1926), 
whirn acconimodates its students in 
Wantage Hall, St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
other buildings, provides an excellent 
training in iigrieulturo. besides the usual 
courses for degrees. U. is tho eeiitro of 
instriK'tioii in dairying for tho Brit. Isles. 
The grammar school (founded by Henry 
VII. In 1486) now ranks with tho lesser 
public schools : aii\ong its pupils was Areb- 
bisbup Laud, a native and bi'iiefaidor of 
the tn. As many as nine Parliaments 
were at different times (1432, 1451, 

etc.) held in the w'ealthy Benedictine 
abbey (founded in 1121), whose eonso- 
cruiion in 1164 was solemnised by Becket 
in the presence of Henry II. A Ban. 
eneanipmeut in 871. R., or rather ‘Rad- 
ynges,* is croditeil with thirty houses at 
the time of the Domesday sur\ey, whilst 
in tho sixteenth century a writer explains 
that the tu. ‘cliierty stuiidith by clothing.' 
It sends tw'o members to Parliament. 
Pop. 114,600. 2. Cap. of Berks co.. Pen- 
sylvania, TLS.A., on the Hchuylkill R.. 
58 m. N.W. of Philadelphia by rail. Tn a 
coal- and iron-mining (list., it has steel ami 
railway repair works, iron foundries, and 
rolling mills, and many maiiufs. Pop. 
110.600. 3. Tn., in Middlesex co.. Massa- 

ohiisetts, U.S.A., 12 m. bv rail N.W. of 
Boston, manufacturing furniture and 
boots. Pop. 10,900. 

Real, term used by lawyers with the 
primary signitlcuuce of things permanent 
or immovable, as lands or tenements {see 
Real Property, Pkiwonalty, and 
Pr<»pkrty). a II. right, or jus in re in 
t^cots law, is a right of property in u thing 
in virtue of which tlie persf)u vested with 
the right may sue for possc-^siou of the 
thing into whoscsoov^er hands it may go. 
A R. tompositlon Is an agreement be- 
tween the owner of lands and the parson 
or viear, w ith the consent of t he ordinary* 
that su(h lauds shall be discharged from 
payment of tithes in consequenec of other 
land being given to the parson in bati*>- 
factlon thereof. In Scots law a H. 
burden as opposed to a personal burden 
denoti'i an imposition of money on tho 
subject of a rigiit in the deed by w'hieh the 
right Is constituted, a personal burden 
being inerelv I m nosed on the receiver of 
the right. Bentham also used the term 
in comiisdioii with evidence, ineanlng by 
R. evidence that which is afforded iii 
any partlc^uJar lase by mateihil objects, 
os for example, by weapons, u jemmy, etc. 

Real, Sp. silver coin worth a quarter of 
the ‘peseta’ which Is still current in 
Mexico and other old S|). possessions. 
Tin* I*ortuguese R. is valued at forty rols. 

Realgar, or Ruby Sulphur, sulphide of 
arsenic ; formula AsaSj. 1 1 Is found native 
as orange-red monoelinic crystals, of 
hardness lJ-2 and sp. gr. 3-!i; It is also 
found as an iiKTiLstation in the neighbour- 
hood of volcanic exhalations. Too arti- 
ficial dl -sulphide (As^s) is obtained by 
fusing together arBenli and sulphur. It 
is readily fusible, and can bo made to 
sublime easily. R. is used in pyrotochny 
and was used aa a pigment until super- 
seded by lead chromate. The name is of 
Aratflc origin. 
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Realism (philosophy), an interpretation 
of life as opposed to idenliHm (r/.u.)* it 
Involves the beliefs that time, space, and 
their attributes are real (transcendental 
K.)» that phenomena exist apart from our 
consciousness or conception (empirical 
K.), and that our perception of them is 
governed by direct intuitive cognition, 
not by tlie mediate process of representa- 
tive ideas. It has iigured in philosophy 
from the beginning: c,g, Socrates, i*lato, 
Aristotle. During the IVliddlo Ages the 
term 11. was used in scholastic philosophy 
to denote the teaching of the ^reality* of 
universal ideas; H. was thus contrasted 
with nominalism (v.r.). St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas (c/. 1274), and Duns Seotus (d. 1H08) 
were realists. Modern It. Inis important 
teachers in Sir W. Hamilton (natural and 
hypothetical R. or dualism), Herbert 
Spencer (triansfigurcd R.), O. il. Lewis 
(reasoned K.), and others, and is chiefly 
a reaction against Idealism. The term 
R. as used to signify certain typos of art 
and literature is also the result t»f anti- 
idealistic reaction; its disciples claim to 
present life as It really is, both its joy and 
sorrow, its beauty and ugliness, the im- 
perfections being generally emphasised 
(c.f/. Zola, Dostoievsky, Thomas Hardy). 

Reality. Consideration of R. is the 
primary dlftlcult> in ail philosophical dis- 
cussion, since it involves the question of 
tho existence and the nature of matter. 
Many philosophers have urged that matter 
does not actually exist apart from essen- 
tial idea, i.c. that R. is relative, not abso- 
lute. What is commonly understood by 
R., they say, is nothing more than appi'ar- 
ance, R. itself in its ultimate truth iielng 
the unknown object of all metaphybieal 
inquiry. It is conceivable that between 
appearance and R. there is a qualitative 
change, «.(/. science reduces matter to 
electric energy: Ucrkeley and other 
idealists regard it as an idea or group of 
ideas existing in the mind of Cod, and so 
on. On tho other hand, realists and 
materialists assert that thought, niind, or 
consciousness apprehends but does not 
create matter. 'Che term * real ,' t hcref ort», 
implies the state of being or existence; 
thus any notion or concept has necessarily 
the quality of R. Yet R. is opposed to 
concepts which are neither true nor false 
and wnlch fallaciously involve the cleincnt 
of existence. Tho term ‘ unreal * Is, there- 
fore, one of purely psychological relativity. 
exprcHsing illusions mid hallucinations as 
distinct from phcnmneim or sense-iin- 
pros.sionB. On broader grounds it is clear 
that when the term ‘unreal’ is employed, 
it denotes not> a negation but a ditterence 
ill order and degree of H. In logic R. is 
used as distinet from, and intermediate to, 
tho extremes of (a) pos^^)ility, i.e. the faet 
that with eortaln eouditioiis a tiling may 
beaflinned as existing; and ib) necessity, 
i.e. tho fact that with eortaln conditions 
a thing must bo aflirmed as existing. 

* Real Presenoe, in Rom. Catholic theo- 
logy, the substantial presoneo of the 
body, blood, soul, and divinity of Jesus 
Christ in the bread and wine of the 
cucharist after conscerotlon. According 
to tho Rom. Catholic Church, this is 


effected by transubstantiatiou, i.e. tho 
‘uiibbtaiice’ of the broad and wine is 
changed while t ho * accidents * (appearance, 
weight, etc.) remain tho same. 

Real Property. Div. of property Into 
iral and personal Is the cardinal dlv. in 
ICiig. law {see Pkiwonal Puoperty). The 
old term for R. P, was ‘lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments,* the later term ‘real* 
being derived from tho old remedy for 
disiiossesbiun {.see under Personalty, 
Ejectment). H. p. comprises (1) im- 
movables (excluding leaseholds, which are 
persoiuil proiierty), which are further 
subdivided into (a) corport*al, e.g. lands, 
houses, hereditaments (see also Heke- 
iiiTAAiENTrt), aiid {h) incorporeal, e.g. 
tithes, rents, adiowsons, reversions; (2) 
incorporeal hereditaments, e.g. water- 
courses, rights (»f common (see Incor- 
poreal Ciiati'KLs AND JlEllKDITAME.NTS); 
13) personal property ‘iiotionally* con- 
\erted in equity into 11. 1*. {see also Con- 
version); in other words, money or 
money’s worth ordered by a testator or 
other person disposing of property to bo 
laid out in tho purchase of laud; and (4*) 
certain shares in joint-stock companies, 
e.g. in tho former New River and tho Avon 
Navigation Companies, though these 
shares have now lieen converted into 
port stock. R. P. fhlefly differs from 
personal property in (1) its susceptibility 
from feudal times of being limited or 
marked out into estates {see Estate; 
Limitation of Estvtes). In personally 
some may have the income fur life and 
others the corpus in absolute ownership, 
but there ai*c no estates. (2) R. 1». on 
Intestacy, prior to the AdmlnistPfition of 
Estates Act of 192.'). devolved on the heir, 
personalty on the next-of-kin {see further 
under Heir; Succkssidn; Intestate). 
(3) The benefleiary, under a will, of R. p. 
Is called the devisee, of personalty, tho 
legatee; but since the Laud Transfer Act, 
1897, under which all jiroperty vests in 
the first instance, this distinction is of Jess 
iniportaiice. (4) Personal property is 
liable as a.sset8 in prioritj' to K. P. for tho 
liquidation of the deceased’s debts, in the 
absence of provision by the testator to the 
I'ontniry. (5) R. P. Is stiid to be conveyed 
{see I’o.vvEYANcixn); iiersonalty only is 
siild to be assignable {see also Property; 
Land Laws; ami Land), 

Reaping. In the beginning of tho niue- 
teent h century cereal crops were harvested, 
as ill prehistoric times, by means of the 
R. hook or sickle. Tills tool is still in- 
dispensable in dealing with badly lodged 
crops, but its use is very slow, half an 
acre being the utinost a inaii can cut in 
ti long day, Tho scytlio had lung Ihh.'u 
ii'^'mI in cutting hay, but w’as not satis- 
factory for corn imtil a cradle of iron or 
w'ood, to lay the stalks in a swathe, wa-^ 
provided. It is still sometimes used to 
cut a roadw*ay round eoeli field for (ho 
machine t» start. A R. machine w'os first 
introduced by the Rev. Patrick Rell In 
1826. It only d. the corn and laid It in 
n swathe at the side. This was followed 
by manual delivery reapers, wliicli re- 
quired a mcai to remove the sheaf from the 
uiachine, and self-delivery reapers, which. 
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by means of revolvingr sails, discharged 
the sheaf to the ground. The sheaves 
were then generally tied with bands of 
corn by gangs of inen stationed round the 
field. About 188o the binder, which 
gathers the sheaf, tios It with string, and 
throws it oiT the machine, was introduced. 
This is a very comrllcatcd machine, and 
its employment, resulting in the olieapen- 
Ing of corn, has been of great importance 
to the human race. The binder, which 
may bo tractor or horse drawn, can, 
depending on size, cut 0 or 8 ft. at a timo 
and cover as much as 20 ac. in a day. 
When working, the soils of the binder 
gather the « ^ut corn on to an endless canvas 
belt which feeds It to an incliuo whore it 
is pushed or accumulated, until a sheaf 
large enough to depress a lover causes a 
curved arm, threaded with string, to rise 
and encircle the bundle with a cord, which 
is then knotted and out, when a pair of 
arms discharge it. The sheaves must 
then bo travra (stookod or shocked) to 
protect them firom the weather and from 
premature germination which might occur 
on the ground. In some cases the corn, 
pailicularly oats and wheat, is cut early 
to prevent ‘shelling,* and final ripening 
takes phme In the trave. The corn is 
then carted and stacked, and the stack 
thatched, to await thrashing (//.«.). 

This process Is eliminated by tlie com- 
bine harvester, which cuts and thrashes 
in one operation. The combine can be 
one of three types: (1) tractor drawn and 
powered; (2) tractor drawn and self- 
powered; (3) self-propelled, of which the 
last is the most important and generally 
used, having its cutter bar, whi(‘h is 
similar to that of a binder, in front, 
enabling a direct approhoh to tbo work. 
The thrashing mechanism is like that of a 
stationary thrasher. All grain must be 
dead ripe before being ‘combined* to 
limit, as far as poshlble, the necessity of 
drying before storagd. 

Rear-Admiral, see under Admiral. 

Reason, term used in logic and philo- 
sophy with many different iiioanlugs. In 
ordinary usage it may be taken as equiva- 
lent to common senne and opposcHl to 
prejudice. See Loqic; IUtionalihm; 
PiuLOSoPHY; P.'sYcnoLooY ; Kant, etc. 

Rtoumur, Rend Antoine Ferehault de 
(1683-1757), Fr. scientist, 6. at La Roch- 
elle, nickiiamod the ‘Pliny of the eigh- 
teenth century.* An able and observant 
natural historian, be left behind him on 
exhaustive hist, of insects (1734-42), 
Besides discovering the white opaque 
g]^ and the famous thcrmoiiudcr w'bh'h 
bears his name, he wrote monographs on 
snbjects so different as turquoise mines 
and the silk of spiders, auriferous rivs. 
ftnri the nianuf. of tin. Fur his ther- 
mometer R. used a mixture of i. alcohol 
water, and called the freezing point 
0* and the boiUng point SO**. 

Rdaumur Tharmomater, see u/Mer Thku- 
MOMETEB AND THERMOMBTRY. 

Rabab, see under ViouK. 

Rebaia, allowance or reduction of price 
made for prompt payment, etc. Rs. of 
onatoms duties are granted oh damaged 
goods, and gas and water companies often 


distributed some of their profits lii the 
form of a It. of the rates charged. De- 
ferred R. is a commercial practice which 
has had a eertala vogue, particularly with 
large trusts and their agents or distribu- 
tors. As the term Implies. It Is a R. 
which does not appear on the invoice, but 
is deferreil in some cases for six. In other 
cases for tuclve, months, provided certain 
conditions arc fulfilled. Amongst those 
conditions, it may bo stipulated that the 
trader shall enjoy siioh U. provided he (1) 
does not retail below a certain agreed 
figure the goods of the corporation want- 
ing the H. ; (2) agrees not to sell or display 
similar wares of a rival firganlsatioii. 
Should such conditions bo broken, the 
contract becomes void ami the retailor 
may forfeit his claim to the* deferred K., 
which in many cases reprc'sents a con- 
shicmblo percentage on the original 
Invoice figure. 13 y the advocates of the 
system it is maintained that the process 
keeps the trader on good terms with the 
larger corporations, on account of the 
reward which is offered after certain 
periods of ‘good bcha\ioiir,* and helps in 
the suppression of rival concerns. The . 
system was used by some of the larger 
shipping combines, particularly in respect 
of freight tralUc. where for reasons of 
economy It Is eminently 
desirable to maintain a 
regular flow of freight- 
age on those lines of 
tramp steamers where 
short cargoes very often 
spell loss. 

Rebec, or Rebeck 

(Arabic rehob), muM- 
cal instrument of Arab 
origin, popular in the 
Middle Ages, and Uu* 
immediate forerunner 
of the Aiol fanuly and 
the ariM'stor of the 
violin iuniily, though 
its shape was more like 
that of the mandolin, 
whh'h is probably one 
fif Its d( sr ondonts. It 
was introduced into 
Europe from the FJ., 
and was eit)H*r pear- 
shaped (tapering tc» the 
neck) with three 
strings, or boat-shaped 
with two strings, and 
w'lis plaved with a bow'. 

It survl\cd in France 
until the eighteenth 
century, but only as a 
str«‘et instrument. 

Rebekkah, wife of 
Isaac, who by craft se- 
cured for her younger 
sou, Jacob, the bless- 
ing wbicli Isaac in- 
tended for the older, 

Ksau (Gen. xxvii.). 

Rebus, enigmatical ropicsentatlon of 
Homo phrase, name, or thlog, by pictures 
or wonls. 

R4oamier, Joanne Franooiso Julio Adi- 
laid^ Bornard, Madamo (1777-'1849), 
Fr. society leader, 6. at Lyons, perhaps 
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the finest rcprcsentativo of tlioso women 
who swayed the salon, nnd thus l)ccame 
an nnacknowIodRfed leiTinlator. In her 
teens she was married to Jacques R., 
a rich banker and about Ihrlco her Qfre. 
A record of tlio splendid sncinl triumphs of 
Mmo R. would involve notieo of nearly 
all that was distint^nished in Paris durinf? 
a space of about fifty years. Tc» the 
famoiLs Madame de iritntil she was boimd 
by ties of extreme affection and liitiiiiacy, 
and the most distinfcuishcd ami of her 
later years was M. dc ('hatcaubrland. 
She died of cholera, a disease of which 
her dread had alviays been ffrent. Her 
Hourenira el correspondance, ed. by Mine 
Lcuorinant, uoro pub. in IS.'iT. ^ee 
N. Williams, Madame liecatmcr and her 
Friends, 1901; 1C. Herriot, Mme lit cornier 
ei aes amis, 1904, 1934; and Marf^aret 
Trouncer, Madame lUeamicr, 1949. 

Recanati, citj in Iho Marches and S m. 
N.N.IC. of the tn. of Maierata, Italy. 
It has a flue fourteenth -century Oolhic 
cathedral nnd monuments to Gre^rory 
Xll. and Leopardi, a iinthc. l*oj>. 
(com.) 17,700. 

Recapitulation (bioloery). see Bioloot; 
Haeckel, Eiinkht. 

Receipt, written discharfi;e of a debtor 
on payment of incn/M or an ucknow- 
Icdfrmcnt in writing oi havincr received 
a sum of money or other valuable con- 
sideration (a.r. ). A R. for part of sum of 
money duo will not o])crate to discharge 
the debtor of the residue even thouerh It 
be expressed to be in full satisfaction, 
unless there be some consideration given 
to the creiliior for so forgoing the rest 
of his legal deinnud. A R. is evideneo 
of payment of a debt, but may be upset 
by counter-cvideiK e to the effect that it 
was given under a inisuppreheiision or 
obtained by \lolcuce, duress, or framl. 
A R. for £2 and upwards must bear a 
twopenny stamp, which may be either 
adhesive or ilnp^c•^sed. If unstamped it 
will bo admisslblo in e>idcuce only on 
payment of a penalty of £10. Again any 
person who gives a R. and refuses to 
stamp it OP divides it with intent to evade 
the duty is llablo to a siiiular penalty. 

Receiver, A it. is an individual (usually 
an aceoimtant, though soruetimos the 
liquidator of a company) appointed In 
certain caacs by a court of equity upon the 
application of credit ora, or ot her int erc^stod 
parties, to receive incoiiie and nay debts. 
Tho court can appoint a R. whenever it 
appears to bo just or eonvonleiit to do 
so. Rs. are usually applied for in 
debcnturo-hnldera*, inortgngocs*, and part- 
nership actions. When apiiolnted the 
R. acts for tho benefit of all tho creditors, 
and not merely the creditor or creditors 
who applied for the appointment to be 
made. A R. may be appointed ns R. 
and manager to carry on a business, but 
unless expressly appointed manager he 
Juts no powers of rm^a gement. Tho court 
gives memagerial pow'ero over and above 
those of a mere R., only with a view to 
sale or realisation of the assets, for the 
simple reason that the court (a R. being 
deemed an officer of the court fron» tJbo 
date of his appointment) will not under- 


take the permanent management of any 
business. The main duties of a R. are 
to eolleet and receive rents, profits, or 
iiw oim*, get m outstanding assets, pay and 
disebarge ascertained debts or liabilities, 
and take proiier receipts for such pay- 
ments. J nterferenee by third part ios with 
tho possession of a K. may be restrained 
by inj unction, nnd may also render such 
parties liable to committal for contempt. 
The Dept, of the Olficial Rs. in Bank- 
ruptcy (High Coiut, Bankruptcy Build- 
ings, Carey Jrft., W.C.) consists under the 
Bankruptcy Acts of 1914 and 1926 of a 
senior ollicinl R. and official R. and 
assistants. Official Rs. are also appointed 
lor CO. court dists. A list will be found 
m the current law list. Under the 
(Jonipanies Act (1929) there exists a Dept, 
of Official Rs., ('ompanies (\\ jiuliiig-up). 
High (’ourt. 

Receivers, Radio, Radio and U\Dlo 

Ri.f’KrvLics. 

Receiving Order, order hy a court for 
I he protection of the cbtatc of riehtor who 
has committed an act of bankruptcy. 
It may be made cither on the petition of a 
creditor or ercditois to tliO amount of 
£50 and prescnteil within three months of 
the act of bankruptcy, or on the petition 
of tho debtor himself, alleging that he is 
mmblo to pav his delds. 

Receiving Stolen Goods. A receiver of 
stolen goods is t riable eit her as an a(*cebsorv 
after t he fa( t or as a prln. offender. It is 
essential to prove that tho goods were 
stolen; but if the only witness to such 
original stealing he tho thief himself, the 
indge ought to dirc‘rt an acquittal of the 
alleged receiver. It must also be estab. 
that tho goods were received by the ae- 
eused into his actual possession, a joint 
poasc8.sion with the t hief being iusulficient ; 
the mere fact that ‘•tolon goods arc found 
in the acc'iised’s possession is good pre- 
sumptixo evidence of his having received 
them. Lastly gpiilty knowledge must be 
proved ; this may bo effected either 
directly by the evidence of the thief, or 
eirouiiiHtantlally by showing, for example, 
that the receiver bought at a gross under- 
value. denied that be had the goods in his 
possc.^^sioii, or (perhaps) that lie w’us in 
pobsession quite recently after the theft. 
Tho punishment for R. S. (i. i luv extend 
to penal servitude for fourtecni years, but 
if tlio theft were a inlsdemoanoiir (ns, for 
example, if the thief obtained them by 
false pretences) the maxim iiin sentence is 
seven years. 

Rechabites, anct. Jewish religious order, 
foimded by Jehonadab. tho bon of Rcchab. 
Tlie objeot of the founder was the per- 
petuation among his own T>o.sterity of hi"' 
nomadic style of life, and with this view 
ho prescribed various nih". the prin. of 
w hieh were to refrain from hiiflding hoiiv s 
nnd to esehew wine. (2 Kings* xv. JO; Jcr. 

XXXV.). _ 

Reohabiiee, Independent Order ot. 
Friendly soelrtr for total ahstaiueis, estab. 
at Salford, Lanc.ishire, Aug. 26, 1 83.>. It 
promotes temperance teaching and propa- 
ganda, aniLmakes provision for sick ness, 
deatli, endowment, and other similar 
benefits to members. It has over 4000 
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branches, called tents, in the Brit. Isles 
and dominions. The mciubershlp at Dec. 
1948 was 500,000, and the total funds 
£ld)00.000. 

Recife, or Pernambuco, can. of I'ornam- 
buco state, and seaport of N. Brazil, on 
the E. extremity of S. America. An 
opening in one of the reefs periidtting 
access to the calm lagoon behind it 
provides a small natural harbour for the 
port of R. Sugar and cotton thrive in 
the area because of the hot and humid 
climate. The city exports sugar, rum, 
hides, cotton, fruit, and dyewoods. It 
comprises three quarters. Of these the 
oldest and most densely populated Is 
S&o Jos5 do K. The more spacious Santo 
Antonio, on the is. of Antonio Vaz, 
sprang up during the Dutch occupation 
(1630-54): it is a flourishing commercial 
ort with customs house, exchange, ware- 
ouses, etc. Bon Vista Is modern and 
mainly residential. 

R. is one of the earliest Portuguese 
settlements in Brazil, a .successful colony 
being founded at Olinda, near the site of 
R.. in 1537. Pop. 384,400. 

Reciprocal. If a quantity be repre- 
sented by ajb, its R. Is bia. Tables of the 
Rs. of the common numb<'rs are prepared 
for mathematical calculations; in this 
case the R. at n is I in. 

Reciprocating Motion, oscillation in a 
straight line of a portion of machinery, 
e.g. the piston in the cylinder of an 
engine; the reciprocating i>art8 affect the 
balance of the engine, and the vibration 
and shock due to their motion have to be 
minimised. See Steam E.ngine. 

Reciprocity. Shortly expressed, the 
theory of R. of exchange in international 
trade means that a giv<*n <'ouiitry sliould 
decline to receive imports from another 
country except on condition that the 
latter accepts the coiiiiiioclitie^ of the 
former in return. A niodihed form of K., 
adapted to the conditions of inlcrnatiouul 
trade, exists, and lias existed for a cen- 
tury.* in the shape of commercial treaties 
(ff.r.). Sucli treaties cannot in the imtiirc* 
of thJnga be conhi.stcnt with Free Trade 
princiides, be<'ausc tindr \ery existence 
resupposos the existence of a tariff in 
oth the contracting nations. England, 
for example, at the time of Cohden's 
treaty with France in 1860, was not a free- 
trade country; for In eonsiderution of 
France substituting for lis prohitdtive 
(see Protmtio.n) diitic-i iinMlerate pro- 
tective duties not exceeding a maximum 
ad wiUrrem charge of .30 per cent.. England 
agreed to abolish all its outstanding duties 
on foreign manufa(*turc<l goods. In 
modern politics commercial Ireaties have 
taken a prominent pla^e, c^pociallv since 
the Imperial Economic Conference of 
1932. iS*i also IMPKHIAL Co.VFhlUINCE ; 
Mrrca n 1 1 LE System . ) 

Recitative. Declamation l|f singing, 
with fixed notes but without definite 
metre or time, couiparahlc to prose 
Inserted into verse drama. But although 
the notes are fixed by notation, they arc 
not always, or should not lalways lic, 
sung with full tone or oven very doflnito 
intonation: on the other hand, although 


tho time Is free, In musical notation R. 
is generally written down by eonvontlon 
In 4-4 time, with bar-lines. There are, 
broadly speakiiq^, two kinds of R., as 
follows: (1) lieedativo accompagnato (or 
atromenfaio). A type of R. accompanied 
by the orchestra, as distinct from reeikUivo 
secco, which in tho eighteenth century 
was accompanied by a harpsichord. 
Rccitativo nccompagncLto served to modu- 
late to or near tho key of tho set musical 
number, usually an aria, that followed it, 
and also to give the singer an opportunity 
for dramatic declamation. (2) Recitativo 
8CCC0. A type of U. accompanlmont by 
the harpsichord, mainly lii eighteenth- 
century It. OP Italianate opera. The com- 
poser’s score showed only the voice-part 
and a figured or untlgurod bass ; the har- 
mony was supplied by the player according 
to conventional nilcs and Us. wore never 
intended to be of uiusleal interest, but 
merely to advance the action without 
letting the mu^ic drop out altogether and 
give place to spoken dlulngiio. It also 
served to modulate from the key of 
one set musical number to the next. R. 
owes a traditional origin to tlk. dramatic 
recitation, whence is derived the medieval 

i dain-soiig, the greatest examples of R. 
lesceiided from the latter being Handel’s 
oratorios and Bach's (‘antatas. The 
success of such works ns Haydn’s Creation 
and Weber's Der Freiachvtz ow’es much to 
the pictorial Rs. 

Recklinghausen, in. of Westphalia, 
(icrmany, 30 m. S.W. of Milnstcr. It Is 
a centre of tho N. Ruhr coallleld and is 
noted for iron-w'orks and manufs. of 
machinery, linen, and beer. Pop. 87.400. 
Reclamation of Land, see L\nd Recia- 

MATION. 

Recluse, see Axt luuiiTn. 

Recognisance, in law, an obligation of 
recorfl wliicli a man enters into before 
some court of record or a niaglstruto, 
binding himself to do some particular act, 
e.g. to lie of good l)eha\iour for a specified 
period, to I’omc up for sentence if railed 
upon, to appear us witness, or to pay a 
debt (srr Baii.). It rc‘'^einbles a bond, the 
form of it being, ’that A li doth acknow- 
ledge to owe to our lonl tfio king, to tho 
plaint iff, (J D, or the like, tho sum of 
€10 with condition to be voiil on por- 
forinanre of the thing stipulated.’ If tho 
condition of the R. is broken, the R. 
becomes forfeited, anti Is then emtreated 
or extracted from tho other records and 
sent up to the Exeh<*quer. Then the 
part V, and. if tho U. was entered into with 
sureties, tlio sureties too, bocomo the 
absolute dehtors of the thrown for the 
sums for which they bound themselves. 
See aljfo Pui.vkvtio.n ok Pkimr Acts. 

Reconnaissance (Fr. rermnaitre, from 
Lilt. reaygnoHvere. to recognise), military 
toriii denoting the examination of tho 
enemy’s position or movements, or of 
the grouml to be occuided. Tactical and 
strategical Rs. arc carried out by aircraft. 
When a largo bodv of ground forces is 
employed, with the object of Inducing tho 
eiieiiiy to show his hand, the operation Is 
terrwed a R. in force. This is also a 
favourite euphomlsm for an abortive 
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attack. Much R. Jr douo by armoured R. Is fixed by by-law or resolution of the 
cars in favourable terrain. In modern bor. council. 

warfare tlio uro of aircraft has, of Recorder, old muRlcal instrument of the 
course, vastly extended the poRsibilities fipple flute family, ranerinff from 8 ft. to 
of sucrrHHfiil It. and indeed so revolution- 1 ft., havinj; a soft and sweet tone (whence 
iscd R. as to make scerecy of dispositions known as Jii)tte dauce) similar to the song 
impossible without command of the air. ofalurd. Under this heading Dr. Scholes 
Topographical Its. have for their obicet includes, for the sake of convenience, all 
the fteruring of information on the pocu- flutes of tlie whistle-mouthpiece, end- 
liaritios and details of the position, hills, blown type oh opposed to those of the Ride- 
rivR., cover, etc., and are corried out by blown type. The family thus includes 
skilled olllccrs and men. The term R. is not only true Rs., but 
also applied to tlio preliminary surveying the flageolet (<?.».), tin- 
operations preparatory to the building of whistle, pipe (or tabor), 
a railway, canal, etc. *Scc 1 ’atrois. or galoiibet. Instrii- 
Record, or Court of Record. A court of ments of the true R. 

R. is one ‘where the acta and judicial family had eight finger- 
proceedings are enrolled on parchment for holes und a compass of 
n perpetual memorial and testimony about two octaTes. It 
(lilaekstonc). The distinguishing mark of was a very favourite 
a court of R. is the power to inflict flues instrument in Tudor 
and to attach a person for any contempt times, and is referred to 
of court; while the practical effect of the in Elizabethan litera- 
distinetion between courts of 11. and th<»se t ure, e.g. in Hamlet 
not of record is that the rolls and records III. ii. and Midsummer 
of a e«)urt of R. are incontestable evidence Night* 8 Dream V. 1. It 
of what purports therein to have been became known as tho 
done, whereas tho proceedings of courts flikte-d-bec or Eng. flute, 
not of record must bo proved like any and was subsequently 
other question of fact. The deseriptlon superseded by tho 
goes bock to tho t ■ xoi i\ o of ••oval authority, stronger - toned trans- 
aiid originolly the king’s council or Curia verso or Ger. flute, but 
Regis Pkivy Council; Cabinet) is now in use again, 

was tho only court of R. But gradually, having perhaps been 
as tho different offshoots of that body helped In England by 
developed, these, as being the king’s tho movement for 
courts, also became the courts of R. (see the revival of the folk- 
Koyal (’ourth of Jumticp:), and thoir dance. See C. Welch, 
rolls absolutely authoritative save for in- Sir Lectures on the He- 
advertent errors of an obvious kind. Tho corder 1911. 
courts of appeal (including tho House of Recorder, Siphon, iu- 
Lords) and the high court of justice con- strument invented by 
stituto the superior o<iur(s of R., iind the Lord Kelvin to replace 
only inferior e<mrts (q.r.) invested with tho his mirror galvanometer 
attrilmtes <»f a court of 11. ore the eo. for recording the 
court‘ 1 . The House of Commons, though variations in the minute 
eonstitutiuimlly a tribunal, Is not goiienilly currents of submarine 
rcganied ns a court of R., and, according cable-«., wldeh form tho 
to Sir Erskitie May, tho llouho has virtu- signals. Tho pen is a 
ally abaudoiied its claim to the title. In siphon of vaccination 
a cognate sense the term H. means in tubing, the sliort limb 
judicial proceedings the written statement dipping into an ink 
of tlie various steps in an action, from the reservoir, the end of tho 
issue of the writ down to the entry of ttiinl long limb supplying ink 
judgment, wbU*li Is drawn up by an appro- to a moving ribbon of 
priato official. W hem an action Is settled paper. Tho horizontal 
out of court tho R. is s.iid to be ‘with- limb is enclosed in a 
ilrawn . ’ s m a 1 1 c o i 1 o f w 1 r o refor dkrs 

Recorder. Tho presiding judge of a bor. through which the cur- 
court of quarter sessions is called the U. rent passes, and is 
A R. is appointed b.\ the Iiome ‘>ecretary placed between tho polos of on electro- 
during gJKjd behaviour, and to be eligible magnet exeiteil by a local battery. The 
must bo a barrister of not less than ttve ink bottlo is electrifled, and I ho paper 
years’ standing. Tho same person may ribbon carried on an iiiMilated metal 
hold tho reeorderslilp ft>r two or more hors, roller. The varying current moves the 
jointly, and may also occupy tho position siphon and tho electrifled mk apurts upon 
of oo. court Judgo for tho same or another the unelcetrifleil paper, fho tube not 
dist., bo revising barrister for the bor., and touching. Tho pen is not offoctod bv rho 
mayor, counelllor, or stipendiary magis- < ordinary #nrth -currents p^isslng througli 
‘ trato. The R. is^tho solo judgo of the the cable. 

sessions, and tho mayor or otlier justices Record OlFr •. see TraLic Rli ord 
of tho bor. have no judielal authority OftlcK. 

whatever in tho R.’s court, except that If Records Association, British, see under 
the R. or his deputy bo absent they can UiRTOUiCAa MANu.srRiPTS Com.mission. 
open and adjourn tho court andrdNpfto Recovery, Common, see Fines; 
reoogiilRaiioes. Tho remuneration of a Recovery of Land. 
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Recovery of Land. The present method 
of reooTerins possession of land, whether 
from a tenant whose tenancy has been de* 
termined by notice to quit, or from any 
one else wron^illy In possession, is by 
Issnlnir a speoially endorsed writ in the 
high court and applying for leave to sign 
final and summary j moment by a sum- 
mons under Order of the Rulets of 

the Supreme Court Fonnerly the legal 
machinery for recovormg laud was cum- 
bersome in the extreme, and it was in the 
last degree essential to di<^tlDgalsh between 
the recovery of possession and an action 
to try title. So technical and uncertain 
in operation were the old real actions for 
the trial of title {see Heal Property; 
Personalty) that they very soon in the 
hist, of Eng. legal procedure became re- 
placed by the personal remedy of eject- 
ment (see on this Ejeotment). Originally 
ejectment was an action brought by a 
lessee to repair the injury done him bv 
having been dispossessed, and the various 
fictions by which it became adapted to the 
trial of titles to freeholds are a lasting 
monument to the barbarous inelasticity 
of the technical rules of the old Eng 
common law. It was long a standing rule 
that no plaintiff should proceed m eject- 
ment against a casual ejector without 
giving notice to the tenant in possession, 
if any. and joining him as defendant at 
his option. Then he had to make good 
four points, viz. the title of his landlord, 
his lease, entry, and the ouster or ovlc tion, 
and, if ho succeeded herein, the shenff put 
him into possession. Thus the title of the 
lessor came incideuially before the court 
and suggested ejectment as an appropriate 
remedy for trying titles to freeholds. But 
soon the trouble and formality of actually 
making lease, entry, and ouster suggested 
the concoction of a string of fictions, be- 
ginning with tlio entirely false statement 
of a lease for a term of years by him who 
claifiied title to 'John Doe.* the latter 
being the plaintiff, and the uf> Ic'w false 
statement that Doe entered as lessee and 
that the equally cfiehrated ‘ lUchard Roe,* 
the defendant, casually ejected or ousted 
him. (For a complete statement of 
this curious and archaic procedure see 
Blackstonc’s Commentartes) It was not 
till 1852, when the superior courts of 
common law were reconstruct^ d, that the 
old action of ejectment was abolished and 
the new action for the R. of L. created. 
Except by leave, no claim other than for 
mesne profits (see Mesne) and arrears of 
rent can be Joined with a claim for R. of L. 
Ejectment proceedings may also be taken 
Id the co. court where neitbtr the aim. 
value nor the rent payable evceedri fit 00. 
Where t be rout does notgxcor d £20 and tbe 
term is for not more than seven veers, pro- 
oeedlDgs may be taken in the police court. 

Reeniit and Reeniiting, set Am Force, 
JEtOTAL; Army, Commtsmonss Reserve 
Forces, Eduratumal Training, Navy and 
Navies. 

Reetangle, quadrilateral plane figure 
of which the angles are all right angles 
and the opposite sldee equal# Tbe area 
of a R. is equal to the product of two 
adjacent sides. 


Reotan^ar Projection, projection in 
which aU the meridians are straight 
vortical parallel lines and the parallels of 
lat. are horizontal parallel lines perpen- 
dicular to the meridians. Eee Mai'S, 
Rcctanoul4ir Projection » 

Rectification, in chem., the proce*!^ of 
purifying volatile spirits by fractional 
distillation; they are then Known ns 
rectified spirits. In matin mat ics, the 



process of finding the length of cu^^e8. 
In the figure P Is t ho point (i, v) , Q, ( r + "Sr, 
y + ay). If 6—the length ot ciir\o fiom 
some fixed point to P, 1*Q « fs, then (6s)^ 

- (4*)» + («!/)». Henoe - Vlt f ’"Y 

ft \)j-/ 

i.c. in the limit “ V I ■+* 

. . 8 ~y 1 4- ^ w liero // - fir), orif 

polar c o ordinates are 

’V “v/r* < Q’. 'K, 

or /Vl Or, 

wlure r »- J{B) and 0 •» /> (r). 

r ^ V 

In therase of the ( ateuttiy // “ +e 


-e cosh xjc, and ^’^=slnh 


V 1 

-n 


« f* cosh ^dx -osinh’'’, 
‘ o 0 c 


the limits aro taken from the origin to ^lO 
oint where x-a. In practice tjio length 
t ourvos is found by means of the opiso- 

'^Ufi.d^*Splrit. alcoho! which haflbejra 
urillod and strengthened by rodlsUUa- 
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Rectifiers 


tion. In the Brit. Phannacopcpin, R. S. 
contalnB 16 per cent by wcltfhi of water. 

Reotiflers are doTiccB for convortiiif? an 
alternatiiipr or oscillatory current into a 
unidirectional current. Tlio nltcmatingr 
current may bo represented as a sine- 
wave 



used in connection with instnimentB 
and apparatus where oi^ small power 
amounts are Involved. The electrolytic 
rectifier is capable of handllnf^ consider- 
able power and depends for its action on 
I bo unidirectional current in the cell 
{see liii i/TKOLTHia). Of a diflcrcnt type 
are the \ arioiis R. uslngr electric discharges ; 
these depend on the emission of electrons 
from the cathode, which is usually heated , 
cither independently or by the current 
iiself. In the thermionic valve the cath- 
ode is a filament hOiited by the current 
from a ■^inall battery and the electrons 
emitted are f aught by the (T)latc) anode; 
the current thus passes in one clirection 
only — (*piiosite the flow of the (negative) 
electrons according to common parlance. 
Hence the name ‘ \ ah e.* The t hermionio 
vahe Is used as rectifier in wireless sets, 
cathode-ray oscillographs, and numerous 
other apparatus, and the moilern typo of 
‘thyratron* has been developed for high 
\ oltages and considerable power amounts. 
The dis( barge rectifier using e mercury 
pool 08 cathode and an iron or carbon 
anodo is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of electrical engineering equipment 
developed Jn modern times. If operated 
in \urmim it is called a mercury vapour 
rectifier, if at atmospheric pressure it Is 

A /^^\ I known as a mercury arc rectifier. In 

/ \ , cither ease the arc has to be ignited by 

/ \ some means and fhereofter a himinons 

f \ - I discharge tontluucs to flow»^keeping the 

I inerrury cathode hot, while the anode is 
(half-wave rectiih iition). R, may be usually coolrd to prevent back-firing. 

'(ling to their principle of I The mercurj' vapour rectifier is extensively 

’ ' Uhcd for converting high voltage three- 


and the nciion of the rectifier may ho 
that of inverting the negative half-waves, 
producing a uudirectional current of the 
form 



(full -wave rectification), or that of block- 
ing the negative half-wave, producing a 
cnirent of the form 


classified a( cording . — . . 

action as incchanical, contact, and dis 
charge U. Of the first, the rotating | 
commutator Is a tull-vvavo rectifier and 
operates on the same principle as the 
commutator in tlio ordinary direct riirrcnt 
generator, which is in fact a rectifier, 
since the electromotive force induced in 
the armature coils is nltornnting. In the 
vibrator rectifier, a vibrating spring closes 
the contact during oiio half-wave and 
interrupts connection during the next, 
the 'Vibration of tho spring being adjusted 
to exact synchronism with tlic alternating 
current, and the motion being mainlined 
by a magnet, ns tho buzzer in an electric 
bell. The contact U. depend for their 
action on tho curious phenomenon that a 
potential dlfferonee ilevelops in the very 
thin layer or interface between two 
chemically different subM ances in contact. 
A zinc plate becomes poMtiv’cly charged 
in contact with a copper plate, the latter 
becoming negative. The theory of the 
electric doubre layer in tho interface was 
develnpod by Helmholtz and provides an 
explanation of many phenomena such as 
frictional electricity, eiulosinosis, electric 
charging of capillary tubes in which water 
is flowing, clertrlflcation of air bubbles in 
water, and water drops and spray In water- 
falls. Tho effect Is made use of in the 
hopper oxide rcctlflcr, tho solonlnrn, and 
the crystal rectifier. Clearly if a potential 
difference is developed at a contact, 
current passes more easily in direction of 
the potential difference and the half-wave 
in Uie opposite direction _i8 at fcast 
■■ blocked. 


partially bi( 


Contact R. are widely 


phase current into direct current in trac- 
tion substations. In this application the 
n'ctiflcr usually has three, six, or twelve 
anodes placed in a ring with vertical axis, 
and the three-phase current Is converted 
into current of a corresponding number of 
phases supplied to the anodes In turn. In 
this way the fluctuations in the direct 
current from the half-wave reversals are 
largely smoothed out. Mercury vapour 
R. arc built for direct current voltages up 
to 3000 volts, tho alternating current 
voltage being stepped dow’ii m trans- 
fonnors. The large-size R. ore usually 
built In scaled steel tanks, tho vacuum 
being kept im by pumps. The mercury 
vapour rectiner requirt‘8 no attention; it 
can be automatically started and operated 
bv remote control. The current is con- 
trolled l>.v a grid, os in the tbennionic 
valve. A modem type, the mutator, 
developed by Brown Boven, may also 
be used for converting direit current into 
alternating current or thiv(‘ -phase alter- 
nating current into single-phase niter- 
n.iting current As « direct current' 
alternating current converter it will 
become an essential link in the various 
projected hJgh-voltagc, long-distame, 
transmissifn scheme'^. A limit is ser 
to nlteroating current transmission »>y 
the fact thatff I very long distance, the 
transmission of large, power ninminte 
required very high voltages, up to 
above 400akV. and the line l>ec‘>me« 
electrically unstable. This Inatahuity 
does not arise in direct current lines. 
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At the end of the transmission line i sian Revolution of 1917. and it was called 


conversion into alternatiniT current is 
required for distribution at lower voltasres. 
which is best carried out by alternating 
current owing to the facility of transforina* 
tlon of alternating current to a suitable 
voltage. 

Rector, clerk in holy orders who has the 
cure of a par., and has also full possession 
of 'all the consequent rights and privileges. 
A vicar, on the contrary, receives only a 
certain portion of the eccles. income set 
apart to t he vicarage. See B kn k kice. 

Rectum, lower part of the large in- 
testine. It commences at the end of the 
sigmoid flexure and extends to the anus. 
The term U. implies that this portion of 
the intestinal tract Is straight, but In fact 
it has a distinct curve, bending backwards 
and again towards the front. The R. has 
four coats: the peritoneal, which is only 
present laterally and in front for some 
part of its course; the muscular, conhisting 
of longitudinal and circular unstriped 
flbres; the submucous, consisting of aero- 
lar tissue; and the fliucous coat, which 
forms three folds called the plicse recti. 
The R. receives by peristaltic motion the 
residue of food material from the large 
intestine. An accumulation takes place 
until the moss produces a sensation which 
is interpreted as a desire to empty the 
R. This is accomplished by tho relaxa- 
tion of the interior and exterior sphincter 
muscles of #he anus. Tho motion of 
defecation is partly voluntary and partly 
involuntary; the exterior sphincter is 
relaxed by an effort of tho will, but tho 
inner muscles act Involuntarily on receipt 
of the accustomed stimuli. If from any 
cause these btimuli evoke no response, the 
fa?ces arc retained, producing tho condi- 
tion known as constipation. Many of the 
disorders to which the R. is liable are due 
to constipation. The accumulation of 
impacted masses may lead to Assures, 
piles, and other local disorders, besides the 
general toxic effects. Olistruclion of 
the R. is sometimes ilm* to tliickening of 
the mucous coat, foreign bodies, or stric- 
tures duo to tumours, etc. In women 
the weakening of the ti-isues after parturi- 
tion may icaii to a hernia of the R. into 
the vagina. 

Reculver. Kent, England, :i m. K. of 
Herne Hay, on the rf. .shore of the Thames 
estuary. There* are remains of the Rom. 
iSaxon shore fort of liefjulhiftm. The 
medieval church was demoh'^iied in the 
last is-ntury, save for two tower-, known 
as ‘The .'sisters,* wdiich w'ere taken over by 
Trinity House to ser\e ns u landmark. 
There’ are also remains of an intiTCSting 
pre-Cononest churcli, coIuiiiiih and a 
carved stone cross froiii wlncii are rc- 
erected m Canterbury i’atlH*drul. 

Red. an under Pkimexts. 

Red Admiral Butterfly, or Vanessa 
aUdania, Hnt. butterfly witti l^ack wings 
crossed by -rarlet hands and marked with 
white and idue spots. Thu spinv black 
caterpillar feeds on the nettle. The 
butterfly is not knowm to liibcriuite in 
Britain, immigrating In Mav eud June. 

Red Army, army of the Soviet Union. 
It had its origin os the army of the Rus- 


i ‘Red* Army because it bore tho red flag 
of tho revolution. The name was retained 
after the revolution, and tho Soviet Rus- 
sian Army is ufllciully styled tho R. A. of 
Workers and Peasants, or was so styled 
until late in the Second World War. In 
1940 it numbered about 20,000,000 trained 
reserves, and soon became highly mech- 
anised. Its air arm was estimated ut 
7000 flrst-liiio aircraft before the Second 
World VVar and the number of tanks at 
more than 10,000, but these totals wore 
much increased as tho w'ar developed. It 
is to bo doubted whether any army has 
adapted itself to modern war conditions 
as rapidly as did the R. A. during the two 
years 1942 -43. iSome developments were 
essential in order to offset tho Ucr. 
methods and to employ effectively now 
types of armament produced by factories, 
home and foreifm: others were the out- 
come of a realistic policy of obtaining the 
means by which the human element pro- 
vided by a quarter of a century of Soviet 
life could be harmonised with the old 
Russian military traditions. In the first 
grroup eau be lucliided measures doter- 
miniug in what eonrlitions, and in tho 
second in what state of mind, the soldier 
fights. 

Tho Russian Army made a poor showing 
in the Flnni.sh w ar of 1 9.39-10. The result 
of that campaign was that Stalin and tho 
high command undertook a reorganisation 
of the R. A., including a revision of for- 
mations, tactics, and eommand. Their 
chief aims were to improve tactics and 
weapons, and to imp^o^o leadership 
by a careful sifting of army corps and 
divisional commanders. 'I’wo other fac- 
tors also contributed to their success: 
simultaneously witlr*tho overhauling of 
tho R. A. the .'Soviet (lov, began to put 
into effect a l)old scheme to transfer 
inacliinery, and iiidet'd whole industries, 
castw'ard from tlio l^kraino, and particu- 
larly from the Donetz basin, and also to 
aeeelcrato tlie expansion of the inner 
Industriai fortress beyond tlie l*rals. 
IjcitcT ('umo the delivery (»f Brit, and 
Amer. war materials, a flow, however, 
w hieh became really important only a bout 
the time that tlie Russians liad already 
demonstrated ilieir tenacious grip on 
Stalingrad. In tho Finnish war on tho 
Karelian Isthmus the Russians relied 
upon massed artillery and stcam-ridler 
eoiicentrations of tanks and infantr.v to 
break the Muiincrheim line. In tlieir 
long witlidrawals from Wliite Russia and 
across the Ukraine and the Don steppe.s 
they gradually jierfected an elaborate 
methoil of defence in depth, and also anti- 
tank tactics to make use of their new 
anti-tank weapons. Eventually, In tho 
winter of 1912-43, and lii the summer 
campaign of 1913, the) demonstrated that 
they could eunccivo and execute a well- 
timed offensive. On: of the lessons 
learned In Finland coiieernod tho amoiint 
of authority that should be delegated 
tt> the political eommissars. In 1941 
and 1942, for the flrst sixteen months of 
the •lluHso-dcr. campaigns, the 11. A. 
operated with officers and commissars on 
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tho dual -command basin, but this com- 
mand authority was linaliy removed in 
Oct. 1942, at tho moment when iStalin 
was proparlnfir tho first grreat Russian 
counter-ofTonsive. This move was 
prompted by a (Jer. Army order that all 
i)ulltk'al commissars should be shot after 
iiiterroKation wlien captured. The Oct. 
decree provided that the most capable 
ronimissars sliould be withdrawn for 
courses at oltlcers* training schools. By 
the spring of 194.3 they were back again 
iu active service, under the title of or- 
ilinary regimental and staff officers, 
but with tlieir experience at tlio front 
supplemented by new teclinical know- 
ledge. Meanwhile tho remaining com- 
missars and other new ones continued 
their former work, but there was now a 
single military command in every unit. 
Following this reorganisation Stalin 
found Idmself confmnted with the need of 
making changes in his liigh command. In 
Finland he had relied on his former 
comrade of civil war days, Marslial Vorii- 
shllov, with disappointing results. Slnii- 
larlv. Marshal Budyenny Inul failed 
disastrously in tho Ukraine. Both were 
withdrawn to train now armies in the rear. 
Later he took the same stern lino with 
Marshal TiinosxienkVi. ft was in Aug. 
1942 that Gen. Zhukov was apiHdnte<l 
\ i(’e-coiTimissarof national defence directly 
under Stalin. Until then that important 
post had been held by Timoshenko, 
'riic change was duo to the oatastrophi- 
caily swift Ger. break-through at Rostt)v 
tin .Tilly 2.5, 1942. Tho disaster at 

Rostov revealed where fatal weakness 
still existed in the H. A. machine and 
paved the w’ny for tho groat recovery be- 
tween Nov. 1942 and Feb. 1943. The 
(U'fcncc of Stalingrad was eiitrusU'd to 
>oungor geuiTals. men of strong iilo'siqiic 
iind greater competence, iiicn like (’hiii- 
k«>v, Uodiintzev, who bct.imc heroes of 
.Stalingrad. Lcllnshenko, the hero of 
Rzliev, and Malinovski. the leader on 
the S. front. After the Ger, and Ger. 
satellite armies had been Hung back across 
tho Donetz the veil of anonymity was 
lifti‘d. Stalin hail emerged as a marshal, 
a title which his leadership had merited, 
especially as iinieli of the grand strategy 
of Stalingratl seems elearl> to have been 
Ill's work. Zhukov had also now heeonie 
a marshal. Vasilevsky, promoteil to mar- 
shal in Fob. 1942, was chief of staff. It 
was these three who planned the great 
counter-offensive. Now, like Napoleon. 
Stallu distributed the tiurcls after they 
had been won, 1o Marshal Nik«ilal Voro- 
nov, chief of artillery, and lo a growing li^t 
of generals, men like Rokossovsky, ^utu- 
tin, Golikov, Tolbukldii. The signilieanee 
of the victory at .Stalingrad and the 
successful winter offensive vvhieh followeii 
can scarcely lie exaggerated. The R. A. 
liad proved Its ability at defenee in depth 
Now it revealed its mastery of great 
ciK'lrcliiig movements and niiniliilntioii 
tactics. (''oineidcDt with its piin'l> 
military evolution the R. A. had also 
uudorgono changes of psychological and 
political importance. It had iiiii^h less 
than formerly the conformation and 


appearance of a workers' and peasants' 
army. 

The plan for jiost-war reconstruction 
contained provision for nine military 
schools to train boys between eight and 
.=eventeea years of agosto become officers 
in the R. A. Named in honour of Alex- 
ander Suvorov, these schools recall. In 
some respects, the cadet hoarding schools 
of pre-rovolutionary days. The extent of 
the R. A.’s power outside the Soviet 
federation may depend in the end on 
whether it has served chiefly for the 
protect ion and seciuity of the Soviet state 
or wliether it has become an instrument 
for another imperialism. Heretofore its 
chief motivating force has been the flame 
and faith of Russian nationalism. The 
general wartime development of tho R. A. 
was in the direction of greater centralisa- 
tion and unity of eommaud. Uy the end 
of the war major formations had become 
mueii more uniformly composed and 
rigidly organised than in other armies. 
The army groups (known as ‘fronts’) 
were commanded by marshals and divided 
into armies under colonel-generals; corps 
bad lieen practically eliminated and 
armies almost all consisted of six divs., 
which by W. standards were deficient in 
artillery. The divisional field artillery 
(both guns and howitzers) was of light 
calibre, but thi're existed groat quantities 
of G.ll.Q. artillery of all calibres. TMs 
was organised in large bodies up to divi- 
sional size and together with the armoured 
troops could be handled In masses by 
G.Il.Q. or fronts on almost strategic 
scale. This centralisation increased the 
importance of the General .Staff Corps 
until it probably exceeded that of the 
Ger. general staff {see Staff, Military). 
For the campaigns of the R. A. in the 
.Second World War.st’c E vstkrn Frost, or 
Riism)-gkrma.v Campaioss, is Second 
World War. See 1). Fedotoff White, 
2'he (irou'Ui of the lied Army, 1943. 

Redbank, tn. of Monmouth co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 20 m. S.W. of New York. 
Fop. 11,000. 

Redbird, see Cardinal-bird. 

Red Bush Pig, see River Hog. 

Redoar, tn. in the N. Riding of York- 
Nhire, England, 8 m. N.E. of Middles- 
brough. It is a popular seaside resort, 
with good sands and bathing and golf 
lirik'^. Rueo meetings arc held. Pop. 
27.100. 

Red Cedar, see Ji^siperus. 

Redoliffe, tn. of Queemdand, Australia, 
so nnmod by Matthew Flinders in 1799 
because of the red elltT wlueh ho diseernod 
w heu entering Moreton Bay. It is a 
lieiiinsula with baysidc beaches, within 
2.> m. of Brisbane, and eomioctod to the 
mainland l>y tno Iloniibrook highway. 
11. was the llr.st white Bettlomoiii In 
Gucoiihland. Pop. lO.OOo. 

Red (^myn, see under i 'omyn. 

Red Cross. The, org.uii'«ation for tho 
relief of suffc tig, owes its inception to 
the Swiss banker, Jean Henri lumant, 
who, moved by tho sufferings of the 
woiindedeut tho battle of Self erint» (June 
IS.'iU), pub. Un iSourenir dv Sotfenno 
(18(12), urglntf formation of voluntary 
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aid societies, with a permanent existence, 
to Buerour the wounded in tiino of war. 
As a result an international conference 
was held In Geneva in 1863, attended by 
delogrates from sixleeu European coun- 
tries, and followe<bin 1S64 by a diplomatic 
conference which feigned the ilr^t Geneva 
Convention. As an emblem of neutrality 
the convention adopted a H. C. on a 
white ground (the Swiss dag reversed) 
and the motto ‘Inter Anna Caritos.* 
The use of the red crescent In Turkey, 
Egypt. Iraq, Jordan, Syria, and part of 
the U.S.S.H., and of the red lion and 
sun in Iran, have been approved. The 
supreme d«*libenitivo authority of the 
International R. C. is the International 
Conference, which meets every four years, 
and Is attended by delegates of the R. C. 
and Red Crescent societies, the inter- 
national R. C. committee, the league of 
R. O. societies, and representatives of the 
MVS. signatory to the Geneva Convention. 
The international R. C. committee is 
composed of twontj’-flve S^vis^ citizens, 
and has its seat in Geneva. Its main 
functions aro to promote the adherence 
of states to the Genova Convention, 
to atTord recognition to new societies, to 
create International agencies in wartime 
for the relief of victims of war, especially 
prisoners-of-war, and to maintain funda- 
mental 11. C. principles. The league of 
K. C. societies, founded in 1910, is best 
described as a ‘parliament* of national 
societies linked tor purposes of co-opera- 
tion and mutual asslntonce m peace. Its 
present ineinbcrahlp is sixty -eight R. C. 
and Red Crescent societies. 

Civilian hardships in the Second World 
War and the ill-treatment of prisoners 
were among the urgent reasons for re- 
vising the protective conventions ad- 
ministered by the R. C. Amended 
texts of lour conventions were adopted 
prlvisionally, at Stocjcliolin, in Aug. 
194$» by the representatives of fifty govs, 
and fifty -two K. C. societies; and a 
conference met at Geneva ou April 21, 
1949, to examine the new proposals. The 
conventions revised were; (1) the Geneva 
invention of 1929 for the relief of the 
wounded and sick of the armies in the 
field; (2) the Hague Maritime Convention 
for the relief of the wounded, sick, and 
shipwrecked in the armed forces at sea; 
(3) the International Convention on the 
Treatment of Prisoners of >Var, 1929, all 
of which were in force when the .Second 
World War broke out. A fourth con- 
vention, for tho protection of civilians in 
time of war, was then only In draft, and 
the absence of any kind of protection was 
bitterly felt by the nationals of the 
countries overrun by tlys Gers. and tho 
Jap. The revised conventions provide 
for control, inspection, sanctions, and 
embodiment In national legislation and 
for the trial of war crimes by^natioual 
govs. Under the revised conventions. In 
no circumstances may persons of the local 
pop. be punished for giving iielp to the 
wounded, even to enemy parachutists. 
An Important new chapter of the Geneva 
Gonveatlon of 1929 lays down rnles for 
the protection of army medical personnel. 


doctors, orderlies, chaplains, and ad- 
ministration. No prisoner of war may 
bo submitted to physical mutilation or 
subjected to sciontlflo experiment of any 
kind, ('ollectivo disciplinary measures, 
especially as regards prisoners* food, are 
prohibited. Prisoners may <lo work that 
is necessary to ensure tho housing, 
clothing. tran6purt» and health of huninn 
beings, provided that such work is not coii- 
noctod witli inJIltory operations. Escaped 
prisoners wlio are recaptured can be sub- 
jected to disciplinary punislimeuts only. 
The signatories undertake to apply tho 
convention m tho event of civil war, pro- 
vided that the other side dues likewise. 
Categories of persons to be treated as 
prisoners of war include civilian members 
of air crew's, war oorre.spondonts, and the 
pop. of a iion-occupied ter. wlio, at tho 
approach of an enemy, fly to arms spon- 
taneously, and persons belonging to a 
military organisation or an organised 
resistance movernent constituted on occu- 
pied ter., provided that notice U given to 
the occupying power ilmt Its members 
are niuler the orders of a re'.ponsiblo 
chief and that they w'^ar a distinctive 
badge OP nuiform. They must carry their 
arms openly and conform ti> tho laws of 
war. The new convention for the j^ro- 
tcctlon of civilians prolnlnls phvsical 
injury, tortnro, and tlie taking of hostages, 
and there may bo no execution without 
previous judgment by a regular court 
under Judiclai guarantiees. Pre<*ise Cimdi- 
tions are la hi ilown regarding t lieir tonploy- 
inciit or internment on gi’ouiuis of sec'urity. 
Apart from this the substniK o ot the con- 
vention is the obligation on tlie signatories 
to oatal)lisb on their tor. neutral zones of 
security for tho safety of tho hick and 
wounded, wliether civil or military, witli 
facilities for fr(‘e passage of incilical 
supplies and provisioning. 

In Aug. 1919 sixteen delegations .signed 
the conventions unreservedlv, anti In Doc. 
of the same year some twenty-eight other 
nations, including tho United ICingdoin, 
signed witli various reservations. Tho 
new conventions come Into foroe tho 
follnwMiig year after tiie first ratlfleations 
had bet ri received. 

The lint. R. ( Society was first active 
in 1879, ami was granted a royal charter 
of incorporation in l!)os. V’oluntary 
Aid Detachments (V.A.D.) wepo Ar-st 
estab. In 1909. They comprised men 
trained In first aid, women in first aid and 
nursing, liable for service with tho medical 
services of the Crown in the event of 
mobilisation. In tho First World War 
tho joint committee of the B.R.O.S. and 
Order of St. John was estab. Enormous 
expansion took place and outstanding 
service was performed: The Times fund 
raised £10,599,000. In 1919 the Joint 
council of tho Order of Bt. John and 
B.R.C.S. was formed to administer tbo 
balance of war funds moinly for benefit of 
disabled ex-service men. This included 
tbo emergency help scheme; after care, 
sottlcincnls. and homes; hospital library 
service; ami borne ambulance service, in 
1939 Was formed a Joint war organisation 
of tho B.R.C.S. and Order of St. John, 
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ofllcially rccof^iilHod and similar to that 
i\'hich (Ml Fried out work hi the First Wtirld 
W'ar. A\'lillo the care of sick aud wounded 
bervlcomon and women, prlsonors-of- 
war, and civiUau victims of air rnids 
was the prtmary work, memhers also 
undertook slretchcr-boarhiK. ambulance 
driviug, librarian and diversional therapy 
in service hospitals; assistcMl the wounded 
and iiiisniutf dept, of tlio War Ofllce 
by liaison and hcarchor work; the caro 
of refugees from abroad, etc. They 
manned iirst-aid posts in London tube and 
other shelters; shared the work of casualty 
services in air raids, cstab. rest centres for 
homeless and old people, and tilled the 
ai>poiiitiii(‘nls of over 1000 welfare otlicers 
attached to vervJco hospitals at home an«l 
abroad. The war organisation openeil 
many con\alcscent homes and i>rovided 
equipment and stall! coininissions, fully 
cquipned with stores, vehicles, and per- 
sonnel, went out to all wai* zones as and 
w'hcii arm> advanees made this possible. 
I'ersontiel also undertook immediate post- 
war work in the Middle K., N. Africa. Italy, 
N. W. Kurope, ti.K. Asia, and Far F. 
commands. The duke of Gloucester's 
appeal fund raised £60,000,000. A Joint 
eoinmlttcc of the Ordor of St. John and 
B.Tt.C.S. undort''Kc* inaiiitenauce of 
f hose services arising out of war, the relief 
of disabled ex-.servicenien and women, 
repUudug the joint council set up in 1019. 

The peacetime work of the B.ll.C.S. 
falls within the following categories: (1) 
First aid: rciad posts; ambulance duty; 
bcaeh Inits; air fields; sporting fixtures; 
camp sick-ha>s for cadets, scoui.«!, guides; 
dispensarle.s in hopflelda; industrial under- 
takings; ciuomus and entertainments. 
(*2) Nursing: in hospitals; homos and 
ellnlcs; nursing aid service under the 
superv'ision of dist. nurse; blood trans- 
fusion service; medical loan de|>ots. (3) 
Welfare: hospital w'clfare; escort duty; 
homo visiting; divcrsifnial therapy; work 
for invalid and crippled cluldnui; picture 
library; care of children; old lu'ople's 
liomes ami clubs; meals-oii-whcels ; (4) 
Immediate relief in dNustcr: floods, fire, 
major neeideuts, etc. (.'») Work curric<I 
out under the Joint eommit^^co. In addi- 
tion w'clfaro work in service hospitals N 
carried out by the society and the Order of 
St. John jointly. Tho work of the R. C, is 
carried out by detachment members (men 
and women). V.A.D.. n-^soeiate m«*mbers 
(those wlio siir)i)ort the Miciety l»y gi\ing 
part, -time servie<' oIIht i ium a.s full didaeb- 
inent inemhers). and the? junior R. 
which was founded in 191.0 and has two 
types: (n) Cadets: l>oys ami girls l)etween 
eleven years and sehool-leaTlng ago, under 
tho sneeiul charge^ t*f a cadet otficer an«l 
attached to a senior dept.; (b) Links: 
formed In scliools or juvenile organisa- 
tions, between tho ago of five years 
and up to school-leaving. There Is a 
Rpecial junior C. badgo and a motto 
•Servo On(' Another.* The objects of 
the Junior R. C. are to keep themselves 
aud others in good hcsalUi, to give aid and 
comfort to sick and snlTering; and to 
link together oblldren of all counivies in 
international friendship. A branch of 


the B.R.C.S. exists in every co. through- 
out England and Wales. There are 
central council branches in Scotland, 
N. Indand, and the Isle of Man. The 
national Ijoadquarters aro at 14 Gros- 
vonor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

Tho Brit. R. O. also has overseas 
br«inehes in tho colonies. Tho need for 
R. V. woi'k is fully recognised in the Brit, 
(’ornmonw'eaith, tho most urgent lielng 
hcaltii education. Instruction in varied 
subject's is also carried out. Clinics, 
dispensaries, convalescent homes, and 
creelio*' have been ostab. according to 
apecitlc ni*eds. Overseas branches aro also 
undertaking pioneer work in l(3i^>or 
colmiics, and in lilood trunsfuslon. The 
junior U. is active aud is entliusiastic- 
aJly iiursiied. See 11. St. Geoige Saunders, 
The lied f Voss and the IfVafe, 1949. 

Tlie Amer. National II. (\ operates 
under a charter of the IJ.S. Congress, 
granted Jan. 1996, and amended in 
1947, to furnish volunteer aid to the sick 
and woumled of tho armed forces in time 
of war, to act as a link U(*tweoTi the 
people of the U.S.A. and tlieir armed 
forces, and to carry on a programme of 
national or int(‘rnational relief when 
natuml disaster strikes. The governing 
body of tiie organisation is a fifty- 
member board of governors, eight mem- 
iiers of which are appointed by the 
President of tho U.S.A. ; thirty are elected 
by U. C. chapters, and the remaining 
twelve by their fellow board members 
The President of the U.S.A. is honorary 
chairman of the organisation. National 
headquarters are in Washington, di^t. of 
Columbia, and there are 3745 ehaplers in 
communiUes throughout tho U.S.A. and 
insular ters. The arcounts of the Amer. 
R. C. lire audited by the dept, of the 
army and the organisation’s aim. report 
Is Kuhmitted to the Congrt'ss. Memht*p- 
Rhip in 1948 w’us 18,098.000 adults, with 
19.314,427 eurnlled iu the Amer. junior 
U. C. In addition to its serviees to the 
armed forces and \etGmn8, Avhich cost 
tho organisation 835,352,300 in the 1948- 
1949 fiscal year, and disaster rc’lii'f, which 
cost $7,809,400 in the same period, tlic 
Amer. R. O. also carries on a large variety 
of health and safety services, including a 
national blood programme inaugurated 
in 19 IS. 

Red Cross, The Royal, decoration for 
nurses instituted by (iueen Victoria in 
Ls8.i. It consists of a irimson enamel 
cross, gilt-edged, fastened bj" a bow of 
dark liliie ribbon, red -edged, of width 1 in. 
It is conferred on nuraes or other persf>n8, 
either Brit, or foreign, roeomniended by 
tho seert'tary of state for war on account 
of services in ntuving and providing for 
sick and woundtM soldiers or sailors. 

Red Currant, see Cunn i nt. 

Red Deer, city of Alluna, Canada, 90 
m. N. of Cla^ry, on the Canadian rjv'iflc 
Railwajratia the Canadian National Rail- 
way, ill the V Mey of the R. D. R. 1 how 
are large numhers of beef cattle in the 
dlst., where dairying, hog-ralRing, aud the 
cultivation of wheat, oats, and bailey are 
carried on. Coal is mined, there are 
lumber mills and condensed milk works. 
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and creosote Is made. Po]i. 6700. Sec 
Annie Jootz, 7’Ae Park Lands, 1917. 

Red Deer, or Cervus elaphits, laive deer 
widely distributed througrhout Europe. 
Asia, and N. Africa. It is a native of 
Britain, occurriiiK i>till in the Scottish 
Highlands and the W. of England, while 
It IB preserved in a number of parks. A 
full-grown male (stag or hart) stands 4 ft. 
high at the withers, and typical antlers 
measure about 32 in. in length and 32 in. 
greatest width. When fully developed 
they have brow, bay, and tray tines. 
Remains of R. D. which have been dug up 
in Brit, peat beds show* that they were 
much larger and the antlers diier ihan is 
now the case This is due partly to lack 
of sufficient food, and to the injudicious 
practice of shooting the best animals, 
leaving inferior ones to perpetuate the 
race. The antlers ai*e shed in April or 
May, and a few days afterwards the new 
growth shows. While the new antlers are 
developing they are covered with a thick 
velvet, and w*hile in this condition arc very 
sensitive. They are full grown in about 
twelve weeks, and the ‘velvet* is then 
rubbed off. It is well known that cast 
horns are chewed and eaten by deer. 
Hornless stags sometimes occur. During 
the breeding season the colour is a rich 
brown, turning grey at the approach of 
winter. The yoimg are spot ted wit h white. 

The hangul or Kashmiri H. D. is known 
to sportsmen as ‘barasingh.’ The prin. 
differences between this H. D. and others 
of their tribe is the possession of a yellow 
rump patch and the fac't that the *be/- 
tine^ (secondary antler point) on each horn 
is bigger than the brow; also the R. D. is 
larger than his Brit, relative and equal to 
the deer of E. Europe, Asia Minor, and 
the ^ucosus. The stag stands at about 
52 in. at the shoulder. It sheds its horns 
in spring and begins growing them again 
so rapidly that by late May they have 
hardly more than 2 in. to add to the beam. 
Ten points is a normal number, and a 
good ncad should he over 40 in. from the 
burr to the tip of tlie latest tine. In a 
flght between a stag with tiiuds and 
another stag, the two fight furiously with 
heads low and horns locked, each trving 
to throw the other to one side downhill. 
The finest stags never quit tlie forest, 
‘calling* infrequently, and living with a 
single hind or a succession of them. Fn- 
fortunateJy, with the relaxation of all 
forms of game preservation in Kashmir, 
the R. D. will be the first of the hill game 
to be shot down, espcf'ially us their 
venison commands a high price in 

^^itch, tn. of Worcest Cl ihire, Eng- 
land, 16 111 . S. of Birrninghani. its chief 
manufs. aie r 4 cedles and flehing tackle and 
motor cars. Pop. 21,100. 

Redamptionists, sre TiiiNiTxuiANri. 

Redembtorists, or Liguorians, congrega- 
tion of missionary priests founded in 1732 
by 6t. Alphousus of Liguon. It spread 
rapidly through Europe, esficcIaJIy after 
the suppression of the Jesuit Society la 
1773. it was founded especially for work 
in country dists. * 

Rsdasdale, John Fresman Mitford, first 


Baron (1718-1S30), Eng. lawyer, b. in 
llolborn, London, son of John iNlltford. 
Clalled to Bar, 1777, in 1780 he pub. a 
famous treatise on chancery practice. He 
was successively M.P., Beer- Alston, 1788: 
a Welsh judge, 1789; solicit or-gcnoral and 
kniglit, 1794; attorney-geueral ; M.P. for 
E. Lc^c, 1799; Speaker of the House 
of Commons, 1801; lord ehaiieollor of 
Ireland and a peer, 1802-6. lie opposed 
Catholic emancipation. 

Red Eye, see Rudd. 

Redfern, suburb of Sydney, New S. 
Wales, Australia. Its chief industries are 
the mnnuf. of boots and tobacco; it lias 
also railway works and iron works. Pop. 
20 . 000 . 

Red-headed Poker, see Pociiaui). 

Red Indian Languages, see under Non ill 
Amkuic vx Xaiivl: L vnuu voi s. 

Red Indians, see Ameuican lNnr\xs. 

I Red Irish Setter, see under Seiti:k. 

Redlands, city in San Bernardino eo., 

I California, U.S.A., 6 m. S.E. of San 
Bernardino, it is engaged chiefly in fruit- 
growing and canning. Pop. 11,300. 

Red Lead, see under Le\i>. 

Red-letter Days, greater festivals of the 
Church’s year, which in the old MSS. or 
early printed eccles. calendars were 
written in timI. The ‘feasts to be ob- 
ser\ed ’ in tlie Church of England are R. I). 

I The term has hence come to signify a very 
lucky day. See BL^CK-LK'rrhH Days. 

Redmond, John Edward (1850-1918), 
Irish btatcbiuan and lender of the Irish 
Nationalist purt>. Of an Aiiglo-Normuii 
family, long M‘ttled iii Wexford, H. was 
b. at Bailjtrent in that c«).. son of Wm. 
Archer R., M.P., a follower of Isaac Butt. 
Educated at Clongowcs and Trinity 
College, Dubiiii, he entered the civil ser- 
vic*e, and was c-Ierk iu the Vole Office of 
the House of Commons. R. was elect csl 
as Nutiomilibt mein tier for Niwv Ross, 
1881; sat for N. Wexford, 1885-91. Ho 
was called to the Bar in England, 18S6, 
and in Ireland, 18S7. lii 1891 ho Wcaiue 
M.P. for Waterturd. He was Irish iiarl. 
whip cit the time of the split iu the 
Nationalist party after the Parnoll- 
O’Shea divorc'e case, and nuriained wltti 
the Pamellite minority, in 1891 becoming 
their recogriiseiJ leader. At the recoii- 
eilintiou in 1900 he was **hoseii chairimin 
of the ignited party, iu July 1914 ho and 
John Dillon took part iu tlie abortive (sm- 
fererue at Biiekingbam Palaco. Ue sup- 
portnl the Brit. Oov. when the First 
World War broke out, but the real Irish 
movement was now Hiuii Fclii, and the 
assiiranresR. honest ly gave to Birrell, chief 
8c<*is‘tarv for Ireland, wew» (to some 
extent in eonsequence of the attitude of 
the War Office towards Iri.sh volunteers) 
falsified by tho Dublin revolt of Ejwjter 
1916, which took R. bv surprise. An 
agreement tboii made with Asquith and 
Lloyd Ucorge to bring Homo Rule into 
instant operation with exchision of the 
six N.K. cos. was roptldia^il by other 
members of the Cabinet, orid K.*h prestige 
In Ireland sank. In tho All-r/eiand Coii- 
vcntJoii of June 1917 his policy of ai'cept- 
ance terms then offered was outvoted 
by the more thoroughgoing Nationalists 
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under lievlin. As a delegate from the 
convention, he went to Loudon, Feb. 
1918, but wae iniiriediately taken iU. and 
died March C. ilia aou. W. A. R., sat in 
the Uouae of Coiinnoua for E. Tyrone, 
1910-18, and for Waterford, 1918-22, and 
represented Waterford in Rail Eireann 
(1931). R.*8 Speeefua were pub. 1900. 

See also Sinn Fkin. See S. Gwyun, Johti 
Jledmond*s Last Years, 1911 : and lives by 
W. 13. Wells. 1919, and I). Gwynn, 1932. 

Red Oak, co. seat of Moulgoinery co., 
Iowa, U.S.A., 10 m. W.S.W. of Desmolnes. 
Its dilef manufs. aii* bricks and pottery. 
l»op. 5800. 

Redon, tn. in the dept. Illc-et-Vilaine, 
France, on the R. VJluine. In 820 a 
Benedictine abbey was founded, and was 
for loTig famous. U. has slate quarries, 
and manufs. machines, l^op. 0700. 

Redonda, is. of the Lesser Antilles, 
Brit. W. Indies, N.W. of Montserrat. 

Redoubt, name applied to military 
works entirely enclosed by earthworks. 
They were used principally for the purpose 
of resisting Infantry attacks, and were 
seldom used as defensive works, since 
they offered so simple a target to the 
opposing artillery. They usually had a 
parapet of from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in height, deep 
trenches in the re.4,r nod specially con- 
8tru(‘tcd shelter pit s. A K . c ould bo easily 
constructed in less than 24 hrs., and \Vt>uld 
have a garrison of two to four companies 
of infantry. They were commonly used 
as supports for the second line of defence, 
or in order to keep the lino of communi- 
cation open. The word is still currtmt in 
military parlance, but only metaphori- 
cally, €. 17 . ‘Alpine 11.,' where certain 
elements of the Gcr. high command 
intended to hold out in 1945. 

Redpoll, or Redpole (Linola ntfesrens), 
smallest Brit, finch, i'hnractcrised by the 
deep crimson crown of the head and ver- 
milion breast. It is gregarious, and 
migrates to Britain in the autumn. 

Red Poll Breed, see under ("ATTUi. 

Red River, imiiortaiit W. trib. of the 
Mississippi, takes its rise in Staked 
Plateau, Texas, passing through a famous 
canyon, 100 m. long mid 1000 ft. deep. It 
later forms the boundary between the 
states of Oklahoma and Texas, then flows 
through Arkansas and Louisiana, and 
enters the Mississippi about 300 m. above 
the gulf of Mexico. It forms, during its 
lower course, numerous lakes and bays 
which aboiuid in fine fresh-water fish; it 
takes a curious winding course, and has a 
length of 1550 rn., of which 1200 m. arc 
navigable. It is calk'd after the coloiu* 
of the water, which is in some parts of a 
reddish shade owing to a sediment which 
forms in the basin of tlio riv. 

Red River (Ghina). see Sonq-koi. 

Red River of the North. This riv. flows 
through the U.S.A. and Canada. It forms 
the boundary between Minnesota and N. 
Dakota, and has as tribs. the Goose, the 
Sheyenne, the WUd Rico, the Marsh, and 
the Rod Lake Rs. Its total length is 660 
m., of which 520 are in the U.S.A. At 
first it flows S.W., then makes a great 
curve, Joining the Bois de Bioux R. It 
then Joins the Assiniboine near Win&lpeg, 


and empties itself into that lake. The 
jdain it traverses was once Lake Agassiz, 
and is now a fertile agric. dlst. {see under 
Manitoba ). 

Red River Settlement. This famous 
settlement is now part of tho prov. of Man- 
itoba. The settlement originated in a mJ- 
gral ion scheme planned by a young Scots 
nohlenum, the earl of Selkirk {see Selkirk, 
1 IIOMA8 Doi (JLAS, fifth Earl op) to help 
clansmen who were living in the Highlands 
in poverty and without land. He began 
by sending 800 men to Prince Edward Is. 
hut, conceiving more ambitious dreams, ho 
pirncd Lo tho valley of the Red R. with the 
idea of htartlng a settlement In tho heart 
of the fur-trading empire. Ho bought 
shares in the Hudson's Bay Company in 
1811 and recei\cd from the company a 
grant of 1 10,000 sq. m. of land, covering 
narts of what to-day constitute Manitoba, 
N. Dakota, and Minnesota. In the same 
year Selkirk's flist jiarty sailed to Hudson 
Bay under tlie command of Miles Mac- 
donell, a Glengarry highlander, and 
selected for the headquartei.j of their 
colony a spot w'hich now lies within the 
modern city of Winnipeg, and named it 
Point Douglas in honour of Selkirk. Sel- 
kirk's grant of land, however, lav directly 
acToss the N.W. Company’s (sec under 
Hui>hon’8 B\y Company for the hist, of 
the rivalry between the two fur-trading 
eompanies) main highway to the far W., 
and was, in effect, a gesture of deflance. 
The erisls came in 1814 w'heii Governor 
Maedouell issued an order forbidding the 
exportation of pemmican from Selkirk's 
ter., claiming that it was needed for food. 
Tho M6ti8, or half-breeds, whose liveli- 
hood depended chiefly on making pemmi- 
can for the fur trade, and the N.W. Com- 
pany oonstrued this as a declaration of 
war, and in tho eiiMuing tw'o >ears the 
colony was twice destroyed. In 1815 
crops were trampled down, houses burned, 
and Maedouell and most of his settlers 
w’ere transported to the N.W. Company's 
headquarters at Fort William and to 
Upper Canada. In tho same year more 
settlers arrived through Ilutlsou Bay under 
G<i\ernor Semple, but he and a scoi'e of 
bis men were maspaored l»y the half-breeds 
at Se\en Oaks (close to Winnipeg's Main 
Strict). At this point, however, Selkirk 
had started out from Montreal with 100 
Swiss soldiers of the Do Meiiron regiment, 
whieli had Just been disbanded after 
serving in the war of 1812. With their 
help Selkirk seized the N.W. Company’s 
iieadcmurters at Fort William, and planted 
Ills colony for the third time. In 1817 he 
signed the first treaty 1u the N.W. for 
obtaining land from Hie Tiulians, tlie latter 
gi\iiig up their <'latm to a strip of laud 
along the Red un«i Assiiiiluunc Rs. Tn this 
period Selkirk diti much lo establish I he 
M'ttlemeiit, planning roinls and hriOges, 
sotting aside sit os for schools and ehurrhes, 
and Bceinii even to have entertained iuo 
Idea of an evperimenl.il farm. Vftep 
leaving the c<<’ uy, however, lie hee^e 
involved in lawsuits on account of the 
seizure of Fort William, and died a broken 
man, haviiig spent over 3600 ,000 and worl- 
ficed his life in the struggle to establish 
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a permanent settlement; but at least he 
had laid the foundations of the eventual 
colonisation of W. Canada, and to-day bis 
name is honoured among the founders of 
the prairie provs. The union of the rival 
fur-trading companies in 1821 brought 
peace, but for some years longer the 
pioneer settlers faced grim hardships from 
storm, floods, and frost. They persisted 
in the face of all diflicultles, climatic and 
economic, and, bv 1826, numbered about 
1500 in ail, Incluaing some M6tis farmers. 
But they could buy or sell next to nothing 
in those days as the Hudson Bay route 
was too costly for anything but the fur 
trade, and wheat, even though the best in 
the world whs to be grown in the prairie, 
could not be sold until the advent of the 
railway. For over fifty years the buffalo 
herds were a mainstay of the colony, for 
the animals suppliod meat for settlors and 
fur traders, while buffalo robes were sold 
in neat quantities in the U.S.A. See 
G. W. Brown, Building the Canadian 
Nation, 1942. 

Redruth, tn. of Cornwall, England, 9 m. 
S.W. of Truro. This tn. lit‘8 in the centre 
of the mining dist. of Cornwall, and its 
trade is connected with the tin- and 
copper-mining industries; there is a school 
of mines near by. Near the tn. aro Cam 
Brea, a hill wdth Druidical remalus and 
castle ruins, and Gwennap Pit, where 
John Wesley preached. Pop. 11,000. 

Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, branch of the 
Indian Ocean, running N.N.W. from the 
golf of Aden for about 1200 m., extending 
m)m 12" 40' to 30" N. lat. It has Arabia 
on the E.: Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt 
on the W,; and is connected with the 
Mediterranean on the N. by the Gulf 
Canal, where it divides into two branches 
or gulfs, those of ;Sucz and Ahaba. The 
rin. harbours are: on the Arabian coast, 
iddah (the port of Mecca), Hodeidn, and 
Mocha; on the African coast, Suez, Kosscir, 
Suakin, and Massow^a.* The atmosphere 
is ettremely hot in the wanu season, and 
the winds which vary the current are atone 
responsible for the slight tidal phenomena. 
Afto the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1860, which connected the R. S. with the 
Mediterranean, trade In European vessels 
increasf^d. 

Red Setter, see Sbtter. 

Redshank, see Sandpiper. 

Red Spider (Tetranyrhua telarius), tiny 
reddJ.sh suctorial mite, not a true spider, 
which causes much damage to plants, 
especially those in dry greenliouses, by 
sucking the sap from the leaves, causing 
them to become yellow and die. It is 
prevented by keeping the atmosphere 
moist, and is killed by fumigating the 
structure with nicotine or cyanide of 
potassium. Infested lca\ps can lie cleaned 
By sponging wrlth soft soap and waU’r. 

Restart (Jiuticilla), genus of warblers. 
The common R. (B. phoenicurua) Is a 
smnnier visitor to Britain, nesting in 
hollow trees, where It lays about six 
greenish-blue eggs with red spots. Its 
upper parts are dark grey and the fore- 
bM pure white, the throat is black and 
the uoder parte rust red. The black- 
oapp^ R- (R> iity9) also Tislts Britain. 


Its upper parts are deep bluish grey and 
under parts black. See J. Buxton, The 
Redstart, 1950. 

Reducing Agent, in chem., a substance 
which takes away oxygen ; or, more 
generally, a substance which abstracts 
electro-negative oloments or groups, as 
oxygrim, sulphur, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and fluorine. Reduction is aimed at in 
the smelting of ores which contain oxides. 
If, for example, powdered litharge (lead 
oxide) bo mixed with charcoal in tho pro- 
portion of 10 to 1. and tho mixture be 
heated in a crucible, the oxygen of the 
litharge will combine with tho carbon to 
form carbon dioxide, leaving metallio lead. 
Carbon is in this Instance the R. A., as It 
has abstrfibctcd the oxygen from the oxide. 
The chief K. As. are hydrogen, carbon, 
potassium, sodium, aluminium, mag- 
nesium, hydrides of iodine, sulphur, phos- 

g horus, etc. A R. A. of wide application 
1 organic chem. is hydrogen in tho pre- 
sence of finely divided nickel, the latter 
acting as a catalyst (g.t*.). In commercial 
chem. this process is used lu converting 
inedible oils (e.f/. cotton-seed oil) into 
edible fats suitable for use os artificial 
lard and as constituents of margarine. 

Reductio ad Absurdum, in formal logric, 
an indirect demonstration founded upon 
tho impossibility of a contradictory siip- 
posifion. Euclid coubtantly employed 
this mode of indirect reduction to the 
proof of his geonictru'al propositions. 
Tlie process first supposes the conclusion 
of a syllogism to bo false, and its con- 
tradictory true, and then c'onstructs a 
new syllogism leading to a conclusion 
contradictory of one of tho original 
premises. Most logicians now condemn 
this and analagous processes on the ground 
that in strict logic it (s absurd to question 
tho trutli of one’s own premises, inasmuch 
08 tho very purpose of oil argument or 
syllogism is to deduce a coticlubion w'hich 
will bo true when the premises aro true, 
not when they are false. 

Reduction. In Scots law the appropriate 
action for setting asido a document or 
writing is one of simple R., or, if actnal 
forgery is alleged, of R.-i in probation. The 
usual grounds are that the grantor was a 
minor, inhibited (see Inhibition), inter- 
dicted (see Interdict), deceived, or other- 
wise improperly drawn into gremtlng it, 
or that the requisite sulemnitii'S were not 
performed, or that ft was granted in pre- 
juflJce of the righte of creditors. The 
rights of Innooc^nt third parties are 
generally safeguarded by the court. 

Redwald, king of the E. Anglos, reigned 
in tho early seventh century. All that Is 
known of him is through notices in Bede 
and Nennius and other chroniclers collated 
by Palgrave, Skene, and others. He is 
cniefiy notable for having defeated and 
slain Ethelfrid ig.v,), king of Korthumbria, 
in A.D. 617, at a battle on the Idle R.. and 
thereby restored to his throne Edwin (616- 
633), son of iElla of Dtira. 

Red Wing, co. seat of Goodhuo co., 
MinaeBota7u*S.A., 41m. 3.E. of St. PauL 
The chief manufe. aro stoneware, boats, 
flour, and furniture. Pop. (1030) 10,000. 
Redwing iTurdua Uiacua), thruirti some- 
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what smaller than the song thrush and 
with an Inferior song. Its back is darker 
than that of the common thrush; the 
feathers beneath the wings ore a bright 
rust colour, and there is a distinct white 
line over the eye. It is a winter visitor 
to Britain. 

Redwood, see Sequoia. 

Reed, John (1887-1920), Amor, jour- 
nalint b. in Portland, Orogon, U.S.A., of 
\Yealtby parents. Educated at Harvard 
and travelled in Europe. He worked for 
the American Magazine and The Masses, 
and covered the Mexican revolt of 1914 
for the New York World, accompanying 
*Pancho* Villa {see Villa, Francisco), 



REEDS 

Above, lv>o views of clarinet reeJs and a clariuct 
mouthpiece; below, bassoon, oboe, and bagpipe. 

and wroto his impressions of Villa and 
others in Insurgent Mexico (1911). In 
the First World War ho was on the E. 
European front and was in Uusaia during 
the October Jicvoliitlon, bccoiiiiug associ- 
ated witli Lenin. Ills lirst-haiid deacrip- 
tloii of the UuHsian llovolutlon was 
contained in Red Russia (1919). Driven 
out of the National Socialist Couveiitlon 
(U.S.A.} in the same year, he organised 
the Communist Labor Party and founded 
and ed, its organ, the Voice of Labor, 
Being Indiotod ror sedition, ho took refuge 
in Russia, where he Joined the Communist 
leaders. He died of typhus and was 
burled in the Kremlin. His most im- 
portwt work was 7'en Days that Shook 
the World (1919), a graphic account of the 
.tovolutlon to which Lenin wroto an intro- 
duotion for a later ed. Other pubs.: 
*Sangar* (in Poetry) (1912); The Day in 
Bohemia (1913); The Wetr in Eastern 
Europe (with Boardman Robinson, 1916). 
See Ufo by Granville Hicks. 

Reed* name of various tall aqiuatic 


grasses. The common R. {Phragmitea 
communis), formerly regarded as a species 
of Arundo, but now separated from that 
genus, is a tall plant, with long leaves or 
grass, a dense, drooping, purple-brown 
panicle of spikolets, and a perennial root. 
It is found exciusivoly in places over- 
flowed even during summer. In such 
situations it occurs all through Europe, 
and is common in Siberia, Japan, and N. 
America, forming thick coverts, and 
yielding an abundance of stout durable 
grass of groat value for thatching, while 
its long creeping rootstock binds muddy 
riv. banks. Tiie plant is remarkable in 
that its ash contains over 70 per cent of 
silica. 

Reed Bird, see Bobolink. 

Reedbuck, see ANTr.Lf)PE. 

Reeds: 1. The vibrating tongues pro- 
ducing the tone of certain wood\^nd 
instruments (except, for example, flutes) 
and of organ pipes, though in the latter 
case they are often made of other materials 
than reed. These instruments use so- 
called ‘beating 11.,* and thes^. jiro single 
for clarinets, saxophones, and organ pipes 
and double for oboes, bassoons, and bag- 
pipes. There are also ‘free R.,* used m 
harmoniums and instruments of the 
concertina and mouth-organ typo. 2. In 
weaving, frames of parallel flat strips of 
wood for separating the warp threads. 

Reed Warbler, see Warblers. 

Reeflng, operation of reducing the area 
which the Btiii of a ship presents to the 
wind. From the head of a sail to the first 
roef-hand, a piece of canvas sowed across 
a sail to strengthen it in the part whore 
the eyelet-holes come, is called the first 
rt^ef ; from the first to the second reef -band 
is the second roof, and so on. Courses and 
top -sails aro made reducible, the former 
generally having two, the latter four reefs. 
They are fitted with spilling, slat, and reef- 
lines and becket, and toggles on the yard. 
Reef-points or reef -lines are flat pieces of 
cordage tapering towards each end, and 
passed through the holes in the reef-band 
of a sail, a knot being then made on each 
side. Patent R. gear is sometimes used, 
which allows as much os possible of the 
operation of R. to be done from the deck. 

Reel, Scottish, Irish, and Scandinavian 
dniicc, either of Oltio or Scandinavian 
origin. It is performed with the dancers 
standing face to faco and the music is in 
<iuick *2-4 or 4-4, occasionally 6-8, time 
and divided into regular eight-bar phraaes. 
A musical characteristic of many Rs. is 
a drop into the triad of the subdominant 
unpn*pared by modulation. 

Reeling, see vmier Cotton'. 

Ree, Lough, lake in the R. Shannon, 
Eire, forming a boundary betw'een co. 
ItoscommoD and • cos. WVstmeath and 
],ougford. It is 17 lu. long. 

Reeve <O.K, gerefa), Eng. oiflciol who in 
early times was the chief magistrate of a 
tn. or dist., with the administration oi 
which ho was entrusted. There were 
many kinds of i as the port R., the tn. 
R., the high R., tnc manor R., the shire 
R.(‘ sheriff’), etc. The word is now used 
in Canada for the president of a tn. council. 

Reeve, see Ruff. 
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Referees. Court of, * court* estab. in 
1864, consisting of the chairman of ways 
and means, the dcputy-chairrann, and not 
fewer than seven other members of the 
House of Commons, whose duty it is to 
adjudicate on the preliminary question of 
the right of petitioners against private 
bills or provisional orders (q,v.) to be 
heard upon their petitions whore an 
objection has been lodged against theur 
locus standi. 

Referendum. In politics a direct appeal 
by the gov. to the electorate on a single 
definite issue. Urit. political opinion is 
as much against the idea of a K. as it is 
against that of the initiative, the general 
theory of Fng. democracy or the principle 
of representation being that the pari, 
representatives are chohcn not so much 
upon any definite issue or issues as upcm 
a general policy the execution of which In 
detail is to be left to the representatives 
themselves (see, in reference to the man- 
date theory, Initiati\e). Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh Introduced a Bill into the 
House of Lords in 1911 for establishing 
the K. This was merely a belated effort 
at reform of the House of Lords made in 
the vain hope of defeating the ParUament 
Act, 1911 (q.r.). 

The general principle of the R. as It is 
understood in many of the states of the 
U.S.A. is that no law or measure save 
those whose urgency is required by public 
safety, and which, as a rule, require a two- 
thirds or three-fourths majority, shall go 
Into effect for a fixed period (.say ninety 
days). If during this fierlod 10 or more 
per cent of the people sign a petition for a 
R. on that law, it would not go into effect 
until the next election, when the whole 
people would vote on it. If rejected it 
would cease to bo a law. Different states 
have, however, somewhat differing rules. 
There is, however, no provision for the 
R. in the Federal constitution of the 
U.S.A. In Switzerland 4}he R. applies only 
to legislation affecting the (onstitution 
which has already passed the Federal 
Assenibly by a specified majority. The 
more recent (pre-1939) con«)tltiitlons in 
Europe made provision for the use of the 
R. The present (1937) Irish constitution 
provides that no amendment of the con- 
stitution can be effected except with the 
appn>\ al of the pt'oplc given at a R. Also 
the president of Eire can, at t ho Instance 
of a prescribed proportion of the member-, 
of the Parliament, refer certain Bills to 
the people for decision at a R. By the 
Ger. constitution of 1919 the iircsidciit 
had the right to make use of 1 he R. at his 
discretion. 

Canada has used the R. particularly on 
the quebtioii of the litinor law-. Australia 
has used the K. on scv. ^I'casions to Intro- 
duce amendments to the constitution, and 
proposed laws for altering the constitution 
must be submitted to the elcf tors and can 
be enacted only if approved not«^nly by a 
majority of the siates but ^so by a 
muorlty of all the electors \oting. 

Refleetion and Refraction of Light. In 
travelling through space or any homo- 
geneous medium the waves of Ught pursue 
a straight path; on reaching another 


medium port of the energy is transmuted, 
t.e. port of the light is lost, the remainder 
being either thrown oft as rcilccicd light or 
penetrating and passing through the new 
medium. That the incident and reflected 
ray are in the same plane with the normal 
or \ertical line at the point of rcficction is 



FIG. 1 


proved by a simple experiment as in Fig. 
1, where the reflection of X In the mirror 
Z is viewed through a small bole In Y. 
Further, on altering tlie position of the 
mirror and adjusting Y no that the image 
of X appears through the liolc, it will be 
found that XB/XZ is ulua^s equal to 



YD/YZ; i.c. the angle of Incidence equals 
the angle of reficrtioii. These two laws 
being entirely muthcmatieal, the study of 
reflection becomes a branch of gcomotriral 
optics. Fig. 2 illustrates a simple de- 
velopment. N Is the norinnl to the mirror 
MR, and an object at N will b<^ reflected 



back upon itself; If now the mirror be 
rotated on P into the now position MiRi, 
the normal will bo nl',«'and the rofioctlon 
of N will appear at Ni, that is, the re- 
flected ray rotates at twice the speed of the 
mirror. The phenomcnou of retraction 1 b 
readily observed by Immersing a piece of 
BtlckHn water, as shown In Fig. 3, when 
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the eye Is placed in the same plane os the 
stick. By iirraiifring: an cxporiniont as 
shown in Fi|f. 4, whore o streiiff beam of 
light is reflected by the prism P on to the 
milky water iu the tank, and marking the 
angle of iiicidciioo and the angle of re- 
fraction (t.e. the angles made by the two 
bent portions of the beam with the nor- 
mal) with strips of pnpor on the side of the 
tank, it can be shown that whatever the 
angle of the incident beam, it always bears 
a constant ratio to its angle of refraction. 
Denoting this ratio by its usual symbol m, 
then /JL =mn 0/sin ff, and this is the index 
of refraction from the first to the second 
medium ; for air and glass, /j. *=3/‘2; for air 
and water, 4/3. The refractive* index of a 
substance is the ratio, when the incident 
beam enters from a vacuum ; for air, glass, 
and water tiie figures are 1 00029, 1 -5, I ‘34 
respectively. Tins law, together with the 
law tliat the path of tho bent beam and 
the nonnal are in the same plane, again 
gives the mathematical basis of the further 



study. In Fig. i tlie angle is tho de- 
viation of the light. If in the same figure 
the light originated in tbe water at L, it 
would traverse tho same i)atb, but in the 
opposite dirc'ction; then, light travelling 
from a l<‘ss (optically) dense to a denser 
medium is bent towards tho normal; from 
dense to le.ss dense, away from tho normal. 
In this latter case there is a/i important 
consequence. The mirror M in Fig. 4 
may be moved to reflect the light falling 
on it ; us tho beam emerges from the water 
it is bent tow'urds the left. As now tho 
beam is reflected more and more to the 
left in tbe water, the emergent beam will 
fall closer and closer towards tho surface. 
A point is reached when it coincides with 
the siurfacc. Beyond this refraction 
ceases and total reflection takes place, as 
shown in tbe figure, i.e. tho beam enters 
tho water and obeys tho law of rcliection. 
This is readily observed by bolding a glass 
of water above tho e>e, when tho upper 
surface appears as a mirror. The auglo 
of incidence at tlie niumeiit when the 
emergent ray disappears is known as the 
critical angle ; it Is easily oalculaU'd to bo 
8ln”^l//ii.. For water to air it is 48® 45'. 
Newton discovered tliat tho refractive 
index of a substance varies for t lie diflPonmt 
coloured constituents of white light (see 
DlflFKl04ll>N; apEcmiuM). 

Double Itefractwn . — On looking through 
a crystal of Iceland spar, there is a position 
when an object looha double. This is due 
to a second refracted ray, called tbe extra- 
ordinary ray, whicJi does not lie in the 
plane of tho Incident ray {see Polarisa- 
tion). Tho phenomena of reflection and 
refraction give rise to such oocurroncte os 
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the mirage, rainbow, haloes, etc. Re- 
fraction is of extreme importance in 
astronomy, since tho rays from heavenly 
bodies are refracted on entering the atmo- 
sphere. Tho twinkling of stars is duo to 
refriietion varying witli tho varying 
tlensity i)f the air pierced by tho ray. See 
T. Pri‘ston, Theory of TAaht, 1895, 1928; 
R. A. Houston, A Treatise on Light, 1927; 
W. II. Bragg, Universe of Light, 1933; 
II. Ct. Mitt on. Heat, Light, and Sound, 
1 939; and B. W. Stewart and J. Satterby, 
Tcj'tbook of Light, 1941. 

For refracUtm, in vision, see llE- 
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Reflex Action, see Nuuvous System. 

^ Reform, Political and Social. Political 
historians generally appropriate this term 
exclusively to one kind (albeit far-reach- 
ing in its results) of R. only, that of the 
franchise, whiclj, gradually extended to 
the tlilfenmt classes f)f an overgrowing 
urb. pop., soc-ially reformative legislation, 
with recurring ])criods of neglect, became 
a regular feature of political propaganda. 
The year PJtXJ saw a reversal of Ihc elec- 
toral ticle in favmiir of the Liberal party, 
which party had for long identified itself 
with si'hcmes of social R. {see Libeu \lism). 
Much in the way of the amelioration of the 
conditions of life of the masses has been 
done during tho last three or four decades. 
The Liberal govs, of 1906-14 had a long 
list of ameliorative social legislation to 
their credit. Tho years 19 J 4-18 were 
naturally barren of legislation allecting 
tho social conditions of the people. Legis- 
lation not immediately bearing on tbe 
prosecution of the war was postponed to a 
imire convenient period. There is, how- 
ever, an im|>ortant statute of 1918, 
namely, th^ Representation of tho People 
Act, 1918, which conferred the franchise 
on all men of full age, and on women who 
had attained the age of thirty, and mar- 
ried wonicri. Ten years later another Act , 
entitled the Representation of tho People 
(Equal Franchise) Act, 1928, was passed 
by the Baldwin (lov. It extcmled tho 
franchise* to men and women of full age on 
equal terms. Thus it may be said that 
the great political lights of tbe Diui‘teenth 
century, having for their end the extension 
of the purl, franehisc, <-ulminated in the 
Act of 1928, passed by a Tory gov. and 
popularly known as the ‘Flapper Vote 
Act.* which gave adult suffrage. It may 
be that future historians will look upon 
tlio nineteenth century politically as the 
century of tho struggle for the vote. The 
rise to ])r()mineuce and power of tbe 
Soeialist i>arty in Britain, <i rise un- 
paralleled In hist, lor its rapidity, has 
ulreatly exereised a strong iulluom*o on 
tin i)rogro.ss of social relorm. See also 
i:?oi 1 \L Skuvick. • 

Reformation, nnmc geneially given to 
the great religious revoluti(»o which toi»k 
place In tho \V. t‘lmrch iu tho first ii.df 
of tho sixteenth century, and by which 
almost all the N i)art of Europe threw off 
the supremacy c tho bishop of Rome. 

Causes , — The st.ateraent that it Is im- 
possible to study any period of hist, apart 
from the periods that precede and follow 
it, though true at all times, is especially 
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true of the period of the R. The roots of 
tbo movoTnent are to bo sought centuries 
before tbe outburst: occurred. Its effects 
are with us now. The chief of these will 
be summeil up at the end of this article; 
we are now concerned with the stops by 
which the discontent with the papal 
system gradually led to oiten revolt. To 
do this properly it would be necessary to 
give a full account of the social, political, 
and intellectual state of Kuropo during tbe 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One 
point must be emphasised, the medieval 
polity was essentially centralising. Pre* 
vious to the R. the see of Rome claimed by 
divine right and asserted (with the assis- 
tance pf the lay power of the various states 
of Europe) an absolute authority over the 
whole Christian Church in all matters both 
spiritual and tomporal. Though the 
exercise of this pow'cr In tho temporal 
sphere, especially in matters of papal 
taxation, was resisted by various princes, 
it was freely taught that as the vicar of 
Christ, responsible to God alone, the pope 
had power to give and take away king- 
doms. ^gain, since tho clergy wei’o the 
educated cla.^s of the Middle Ages, and 
since under feudalism the}' had been en- 
trusted with tbe gov. of large areas in 
every country, it was inovitnble that a 
preoccupation with secular affairs and a 
consequent worldly spirit bhoiild arise 
amongst them. To W'orldllness must be 
added tw’o abuses of administration: that 
proceeding from the system of plurnlitii's, 
by which many benefices aa<i livings 
might be accumulated in tho hands of one 
man. and that by which youths and even 
children were raised to the high ofllees of 
the Church. There was also niuch laxitj 
in the Uvos of the clergy and prelates, 
laxity which W'as inrrcai>cd by the Ro- 
nalssanee movornent. 

The Ronalsscinoe contrlhnted more 
directly in another way to cause the U. 
It was the outburst of individualism, and 
called a grow'th of national consciousness 
in all the countries of Europe. Its seeds 
took root more firmly among tho N. races, 
for tbe Teutons have ever btood for in- 
dividualism in opposition to the unifying 
tendency of the Lat. races. The critical 
Renaissance attitude, coupled with the 
general spirit of (lutl-elerienlihm, led to a 
questioning of the doctrinal bases on 
which tbe unpopular vested interest of tbo 
clergy ultimately rested. Thus we find 
that Luther’s protest, from being at first a 
voicing of the widespread feeling against 
clerical rapacity, as exempiifle(l by tho 
preaching of tho Indulgence of 15 1 7 , passed 
quickly to an attack on the doctrine of In- 
dulgences, and thence to a general attack 
on the doctrinal system of the Church. 
Finally, the greed of li^'meii played somo 
part in the general overt ii row of the 
Catholic system in N. kuropo. The 
chance of enriching thennidves at the 
expense of the Church tempted kinira and 
Boblee to throw in their lot with the re- 
fonneis and thus to supply that crmditfou 
of govemnieutal support without which, 
fn that ago of oontralised despotism, the 
movement from below would not have 
saoeeeded. 


The Objects and Teaching of the Ke- 
formers . — ^Ab a general rule tho R. suc- 
ceeded iu those countries where tlio civil 
gov. and tho reformers acted in combina- 
tion. Tho main object of both was the 
same, viz. tho overthrow of the papal 
supremacy and tho curtailment of clerical 
privileges. But, whereas civil govs, pro- 
moted this policy for their own aggrandiso- 
meiit, the reformers proper were actuated 
by religious zeal. Tho overthrow of the 
hierareny was a necessary stop to doctrinal 
changes, changes which they regarded os 
a revival of primitive Christianity. In the 
whole of the literature issut^d by the re- 
formers ^ve find this last point strongly 
emphasised: that the main body of the 
Church bad fallen away ti'om tho primitive 
truth and tho primitlvo discipline, that 
alrcNvdy appeals had been going up too long 
for a general council to reform the mani- 
fold abuses, and that It was therefore 
necessary that all those who could should 
set about tho task of K. immediately. The 
appeal of tho reformers, espociully in 
England, was to the Biblo and tho 
Fathers. They dibclaimed any desire to 
introduco now d4)otiine-» and charged 
the Catholics with tho intruductiou of 
novelties. 

The Refonnaiiov in Germunj /. — It was 
one of thcHo practical abuses that impelled 
ISinrtin Luther to tho act which has ever 
been considered tho ottlcial begiuiiliig of 
the It. On Oct. 31, 1517, he nailed to the 
doors of the castle chnreli of Wittcmlierg 
his famous theses in which he attacked tho 
doctrine of indulgences. The move to 
doctrinal reform was rapid; and in loll), 
iu his disputation with Eek or Eckius, one 
of the ablest of the Catholic champions of 
that age, he questioned the supremacy of 
the pope and the doctrines of T)iipgatory, 
auricular confession, and priestly alisolii- 
tlon. In Juno 15‘J0 Pope Leo X. issued 
a bull coudemning as heretical forty-one 
propositions extracted from Luther’s w'rit- 
Ings. Luther appoaleil from the pope to 
a general council, and pulilicly imrnt the 
bull in Dee. In Jan. of the next year 
(1521) he w'as excoinrnunicati'd. Threo 
months later he appeared before tho Diet 
of Worms to defeiui his opinions, and hero 
he maintained that both popes and coiiu- 
<*iN may err. He refused to retract his 
teafldngs, and plarf*d liimself under the 
l>rf>tertioii of the Elector Frederick of 
iSaxouv, who steadily upheld the cause of 
tho reforuHU’H. On his death in 1525 his 
sucecsbor, John, openly einbniced the 
K., and during tho next four years, with 
the assistance of Melanehthou In Haxony 
and Bueor at Strusbuig, Lutlicr's opInlonB 
Bpie.itl rapidly throughout the Oer. states 
and even ns far us Sweden. This rapid 
dinusioii of the R. in Germatiy was helped, 
however, not only l»y the rmpulor foeling, 
but also by tbe self-interest of the various 
princes, who eagerly selaod upon tho 
wealth of the siippresRed convents, colle- 
giate churches, and otVicr oocles. estalM., a 
selfish motive which no one deplored or 
censured more bitterly than Luther him- 
self. In 1529, at the Diet of Bpoyor, the 
Rom. Cfttbolic princes wore in the majority 
and proscribed many of tbo reformers* 
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oblof tenets. It was from the protest i 
which tho other princes and their adher- 1 
ents then made that tho name Protestant i 
(g.v.) is derived. Folio winfiT on this pro- 
test an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
reconcile the Lutherans and ZwingUans. 
In 1581 the Confession of AuKShnrfiT was 
pub., giviiif? tho doctrine of tho reformers. 
Meanwliiio t he emperor iiad issued an edict 
forhiddim; any further action by tho 
refoniicrs until a f2:encrul council should 
liavo been cdllcd. Alarmed at his action, 
the Protestant princes assembled at 
Schmalkald, with the elector of Saxony 
at their head, to form a religious and 
political defence league. War followed, 
and in 1510, through tho defection of 
Maurice of Saxony, tho Sclimalkaldlc 
League was ultc*rly defeated. In 1555, 
after prolonged negotiations, a diet met at 
Augshiirg to settle the religious condition 
of the (ler. states, and it was <iecided that 
each j>niie<‘ bhoiild choose liis hide, that 
the people stiouid follow him in religion, 
and that there sliould be no attempt at 
compulsory conversion on either side. 
The peace thus ma4le was broken in 1019 
hv the Thirty Years war, t(*nninated in 
1018 hy tho peace of Westphalia, which 
cstah. a more tolorf^ut. and workable 
arrangement, bahcil on compulsory re- 
ligious conformity within each stcito and 
religious cqiuility bet ween tho states. 

In Hwitzerland, — While Luther had been 
working in (Germany, a parallel movement 
ba<l been progressing in Switzerland under 
tho loaderhhlp of Ulrich Zwingli. Here 
again tho proximate cause of the outburst 
was tlie <loctrmc <if indulgences, and here 
again political e\ ents conspired to regulate 
the course of the 11. Though Zwingli 
preached against Indulgences in 151H. it 
was long before tho lloin. Curia took 
action, its attention licing concentrated on 
Germany. In 15‘28 the conneiJ of Basic 
arranged an elaborate disputation, and 
this was follow’od by the pub. by the 
council of Bern of a series of ten theses 
agreed on by the reformers. In 1,>31 
Zwingli was killed. Ifcuccforw’ard the 
centre of reform inodes from Zurich to 
Geneva, and the lust, of the iiiovcmcnt 

S it hers round tho name of Jean Calvin 
or tho further progress of tho R. lu 
Switzerland see C\LVT^). But tho In- 
fluence of this great Fr. reformer did not 
stop hero, ilia system of clnireh polity 
formed tho model for the Presbyterian 
and Gongn'gatioual systems, and the in- 
fluence of his thcologic.il teaching spread 
as wide as tho it. itsclt. Ills iiithienee 
was especially great in France, llolland, 
flcotland, and Kuglaiid. 

In the Northern Kingdoms t Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden , — In all those three 
countries the Lutheran form of tho re- 
formed religion spread rapidly, and in each 
case the action was Initiated hy the 
sovereign. In Sweden the Lutheran 
doctrines were acosptod by Olaus I’etri 
and Archdeacon Aiidorsen. 'i'ho work 
was then taken up by Gustavus Vasa, who 
found In the new movement a powerful 
tool for the fiirthcranco of bis own pro- 
jects. In 1527, at a council helcf at 
westerAs, the reformed doctrines wore 


unanimously adopted. The work of R. 
was completed by the Synod of Orebro 
(1529); Uiough eternally tho change in 
Sweden and Beiirnark was loss than In the 
other eoimtrieb, most of tho externals of 
Catholic w'orship being retained. The 
new tOiM-hings were introduced into Dcn- 
inark, (hen iiuilcd to Norway, by Christian 
11. about 1520, and after his deposition 
In 1528 the work was carried on by his 
successor, Frederick, lie granted re- 
ligious liberty to tlie reformers at the Diet 
of (idousec m 1527, aud in 1.546, at the Diet 
of Copenhagen, tho new doctrines were 
finally imposed on the country. Their 
introduction into Norway was due to 
ChrMdnii III., and heio again many of 
the externals of Catholic ivorship were 
pcttilned. 

In i'Wmrc.— This country had always 
been a great stronghold of Catholieism, 
and the new doi trlnes ha\e ne\er made 
any considcraiile progies-^ within its 
bounds. Tho reformed doctrines were 
eiubrai'ed by tlie upper elisse-, whereas 
tho peasants and lower (‘I.iskca rejected 
them with I ho greatest obstinacy. The 
new doctrines had found theip w^ay Into 
France as early us 1530 from Germany 
and Switzerlaiifl. There w’as a tradition 
of religious dis^idcme among the ints, of 
DauphmA. bor<iering on the Waldeuscs. 
Pierre Boiiert d'Olivet, Michel Cop, iTcttir 
of the iml\ . of Paris, Be/a, and others 
ailopted and spread this, and Margaret of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I., gave tlum 
her countenance. But Francis I. opposed 
(hem, and used the Rtako and the faggot 
Ireely to extinguish them. The pers«*- 
outions, tlie civil and religious wars, tho 
truces and other xicissitudes of the Fr. 
Cahiiilsts, during the ii igiis of Francis 1., 
Henry 11., Francis II., Charles IX., ami 
Henry 1 1 1., are part of the hist, of Franco 
{see Fr\n'CI\ Ilistorn). At lust Henry VI. 
by tlie Edict of Nantes (1598) acknow- 
ledged tlio reformed faith as tho lawful 
creed of a part of the Fr. pop., the 
Huguenots (q.v.). 

In the Netherhmds.—Tlw doctrines of 
the U. liail mado many converts in the 
Nidhciiauds during Imther’s iifetimo, and 
a frosli influx of Calvinists from France 
and Switzerland increased tlie number of 
disNiileiits from tho Rom. Cliureh. Tiie 
w'iid outbreaks of the Anniiaptists at 
Leyden, Munster, and other pI.ioe.s at first 
thn^w discredit on the priuriples of the 
1*., but these disturbances were soon put 
down. Tho rtdormers sutTeix'd teiTil)le 
persecutions under Charles V. of Spain, 
uiiii matters wen^ maile woiso under his 
successor, Philip, lienee caino the revolt 
of tho Low Countries, which ended in the 
N. states adop^'iig C'nivlulsm. The 
Netherlandish Confession of Faith was 
puh. in 1562, and was lattr revised and 
republished at the .Synod of Dort in 
1618. SInfiO then a majority of the Butt i 
have remained permanently attached tc 
Calvinism. 

In East-Central Europe , — Under the 
sway of Migismiiud Augustus, tho Luiher- 
nus and Calrlnlsis became a cry numerous 
in Poland, and many of the high nohility 
embraced the reformed doctrines. Their 
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numbers were greatly reduced by the per- 
secutions under SSiglsmund IT. and some 
of his successors: but they were* never 
annihilated, and Lutherans and Calvinist 
congregations have continued to exist in 
most tns. of Poland. Kven before the H. 
actually commenced, the exertions of J ohn 
Huss and his followers had converted 
almost the whole of Bohemia into a hot- 
bed of religious unrest, and iu this dist . the 
H. was received immediately. After the 
Thirty Years w'or, however, I’rotcstantlsm 
was ent irely rooted out . 1 n 11 ungary and 
Transylvania the R. was spread by Hun- 
garians who had studied at Wittenberg, 
and in spite of strict laus against them 
there wen* soon followers of Luther and 
Calvin throughout the country. 

In Knglana and Hcoiland. — Though the 
divorce of Henry Vlll. from Catherine 
of Aragon must bo described rather os 
the occasion than the cause of the break 
with Rome, nevertheless that episode 
is important because it enlisted the thrown 
on the anti-papal sidt*. and without 
governmental support the K. movement 
could hardly have succeeded. Though 
Henry claimed lor himself the headship 
of the Church, yet he had no sympathy 
with the reformed doctrines, and the 
famous Act of Six Articles brought many 
of the reformers to death at the very time 
when Catholics were dying in support of 
the principle of the papal supremacy. 
Under Edward VI., the gov, allied itself 
with the Protestant minority and drastic 
(‘banges were seen. The latter part of 
this short reign is indeed the worst part 
of the Eng. R. The zeal of the reformers 
far outran their discretion, and their acts 
were characterised by r(*ckless cruelty and 
wanton vandalism. TJie icign of Mary 
saw’ a tenipomry return to the Rom. 
obedience, but on the uccessiou of her 
bister in 1558 the work of ndurm was 
resumed. The mass -of tlic <’lergy c<m- 
formed, the Catliolic gentry wenj crippled 
by Anes, and during I lie reign sonic 180 
Catholics, nii^stly priests, were butchered. 
The reformed religion gradually pc*r- 
ineated the Eng. people. In Siotland 
the name of John Knox stan<ls out above 
all the rest, though here also impetus was 
given to the movement by political eaust*a. 
The nobility espoused tlie H. b<*«aiise it 
provided u powerful weapon against the 
obnoxious sovereign. (l<’or a further 
account of the progress of tlie H. in this 
country see Knox, Joii.n.) 

Efftfis of the lit format I on.- The Re- 
uaibSfinre, the iiiveution of itiinting, the 
discovery of America, and the R, changed 
the face of Europe and still (ODdltion the 
civilisation and outlook of the modern 
world. The result was a moral and in- 
tellectual r(*volution on so vast uiid com- 
plicated a scale that it is impossible to 
say that any particular development wo-s 
au effect f»f one only of the-sc four causes, 
such as th< 11. Any intcrjiietatioii of the 
effects of the R. is coloureil by rcliglouB 
preposscsHions. A Catholic regards the 
K. os disastrous bcctiuso it liroke up 
the unity of Christendom. A. I'roU'Stant 
regards it aa the birth of freedom of 
thought* the inauguration of a purer 


religion, and the point of departure for all 
modern progress. A neutral observer 
might point out to the Catholics that the 
R. reacted beuetlclolly on the Catholic 
Church by giving impetus to the move- 
ment which culminated in the doctrinal 
classifli'ation and disciplinary spring- 
cleaning of the council of I’reiit, while on 
the other hand he inigiit remind the 
Protestant that the number of rival sects 
into W’hich Protestantism has split has led 
in our ovvu day to a desire among the 
reformed Churches for rcllgioas reunion. 

See G. Mentz, liandschriften der He- 
fornmtionzeit in l^abultP in vsum Sc/uj- 
larum (cd. by J. Lictziiiann), 1910; 

G. Wolf. Quellenkunde tier deutschen 
llefonnationS'Ocschichte (3 vols.), 1915-23; 
P. Smith, Age of the liefonnation, 1920; 

H. Belloc, How t?ie lleformation Happened, 
1929, History of England, 1931, and 
Characters of the Heformation , 1936; H. S. 
Lucas, The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, 1934; E. C. Messenger, The Reforma- 
tion, the Mass, and the Priesfhootl: a 
Documented History with Special Reference 
to the Question of Anglican Orders (vol. i., 
'The Revolt from the Medieval Church, 
1936; vol. li., Rome and the Revtdted 
Church, 1937); J. Mackiniion, The Origins 
of the Reformation, 19.i9; and E. M. 
Povvlcko, 'The Reformation in England, 
1911. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools. A 
reformatory school is debued in the 
uuameuded Children Act, 1908, as a school 
‘for the industrial training of youthful 
offenders, in which youthful offenders are 
lodged, clothed, and fed as well as taught.' 
An industrial school is there d(*lineil as a 
similar estab. for childrtm as distinct from 
youthful offenders. Reformatories were 
intended for persons under sixteen con- 
victed of an olTcneo puuishulilu by im- 
prisonment, and will) w’cre cltlicr betweeu 
fourteen and sixteen or, if betw con twelve 
and fourteen, hud been previously con- 
vh'ted. Heteiitloii niigtit be for a period 
of from three to live years, but must have 
expired before the offender reached the 
age of iiiuet4*eji. Au industrial school w as 
rather au Jiibtlt iitioii for the salvation 
of children apparently under fourteen who 
W’ore hO circumstaiiced that they might be 
said to be on the path of crimo. But 
this noiiieiielat 111*0 has now i*ntlrc‘ly dis- 
appeared under tlio Acts of 1932-33, the 
fit sired objects being achiiwcd through the 
machinery of ‘approved schools^ (see 
further vnder CniLDUKN Acts, 1908-33). 
One nulica 1 defect of t he old s^'stein always 
V lUatocl tlie reformat i\ e iiroporties of those 
schools: tlie fact that all sorts of youthful 
offenders were henlcd together without 
dlsi'rirni nation of mental capacity. The 
result w'Uh that a large proportion wore In 
reality mental deflrieiits, until the Mental 
Deflcioiicy Act, 1913, to provide eortifled 
institutioiH for the feoblo-mlndod. A 
further developim'iit bus been the Institu- 
tion of clusblfylng approved wdiools w hlch* 
after a period for observation, determine 
which school is the most appropriate to 
the individual. Exiiorlcuce shows au In- 
crefiHe In Juvenile delinquency In wartime. 
Thus In the year 1916 there were 10,867 
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boys and 3052 Kiris in industrial schools, 
and 3098 boys and 532 girls in reformatory 
schools. In 1924 there wore 3871 boys 
and 1177 girls in industrial schools, and 
1052 boys and 138 girls in reformatory 
schools. In 1948 there were 9207 hoys 
and 2105 girls in aiiprovod schools; these 
numbered 145 in Knglanri and Wales, 111 
still run by voluntarv nuinagers and local j 
authorities. All of them are inspected by 
the Children's Dept, of the Homo OiTlco, 
who must approve the aiipotntmcnt of the 
liead. See also Hoiwt al H vhtkm ; Mkntal 
Dkficikncy Acts. See Sir E. Iluggles- 
Hriso, The Knytish Prison System, 1921; 
Winifred A. Elkin, Knalish JuvenHc 
Covrts, 1938; and M. M. Simmons, Making 
at hens, 1948. 

Reform Club, founded in 1837 and 
formerly the lieadQuarters of the Whig 
party. Colideii, lirlght, (lladstono, and 
all the notable Whigs or Jiiberals (see 
Party Covernment) were members in 
their day. The club premises arc at 104 
Pall Mall, London. It has u fine library, 
the roof of whieli is supported by marble 
i ohiiniiH. There is no eolleetion of politi- 
cal works in the United Kingdom com- 
parable to that of the K. (J. Since the 
decline in the fortvnes of Liberalism the 
U. (h no longer Oiijo>s its former political 
prestige, having been superseded by the 
National Liberal (Uub, though it is still 
frequented by professional men, particu- 
lariv journalists, lawyers, and economists. 

Reformed Churches, term ('onvention- 
ally used to designate those I’rotostant 
churches which followed the teaching and 
cedes, organisation of Calvin and Zwingli 
rather than tliosc of Lutlier. In Germany 
the Uefornied an<l Lutheran churches co- 
exist. Ot the other Protestant churches, 
those of Kcotland, Holland, France, 
Poland, SwitzcrIamI, ami most of those 
in America belong to the former group. 
The II. C. differ from the Lutheran in 
their total rejection of consiibstantiatloii. 
They consider the Tjord’s .Supper as 
nothing but a ct)mmemoratlvo meal. 
They also reject tlie ceremonial and orna- 
ments retained liy the ijiitheraiis, such as, 
for example, the crueitlx, and have 
generally a iTcsbytcrian organisation. 

Reformed Presbyterians, see Camer- 
on i VNS. 

Reform, Social, see Ueiorm, Political 
ANO Social; So(’I\l SKKvrcE. 

Refraction, see Heelkotion and Re- 
fraction OF Lioiit. 

Refraction, Errors of. in the case of 
vision, art^ due to const it iitional or patho- 
logical abnormalities in the eornea, aque- 
ous humour, erystallinc lens, uiid vitreous 
humour, wh(*reby the rays of light are 
abnormally refracted, or to muscular 
ehaiiges leading to detlelent accommodn- 
tion. Presbyopia (ol<l sight ) is due cbletly 
to loss of elasticity in the lens and con- 
tractile power of the ciliary muscles, with 
advancing ag(' : near objects are indistinct. 
Ill hypermetropia (long sight) the eye- 
ball is short and the focus of the rays lies 
liehlnd the retina, producing a condition 
Himllar to presbyopia, but applying to 
objects at all distances ; both are cor A3cte<i 
by convex glasses. When the eyeball 
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is long so that the focus lies in front of 
the rt'tina. Myopia or short-sightedness Is 
found; distant objects are Indistinct or 
near objects liave to be brought too close 
to the eyes. Eye-strain with watering 
and hcadaclkc often accompany myopia; 
concave glasses, by slightly diverging the 
•rays before entering the eye, can be so 
chosen as to throw the focus on to the 
«‘tlna, producing correct vision. Astig- 
matism may be simple, compound, or 
mixed. It is due to the abnormal shape 
of the cornea or lens, whereby the rays of 
light in diffenmt ijlancs are not refracted 
to the same focus. It exists in every 
degree of complexity, hut is simitle when 
j one meridian has correct refraction but 
the otiicr is niyoi)ic or hyiienrietropic; 



\, NORMAL vision; B. IlYPEKMETRUFI V 
(LONO SKHIT); C, .MYOPIA (SHORT SIOHT) 

vom pound when both meridin ns show errors 
of the sniuo kind but differing in degree; 
mixed wlicn one gives myopic, the other 
hypermetropic vision. C.\ lindrical glasses, 
correct Ing tlie eyes’ curvature, are use«l to 
correct astigmatism. Asthcnoida is eye- 
fatigue, due to overstrain of the muscles 
of the eye, or to neuropathic condition, 
consequent on the various defoi'ts of w'frrtc- 
tion. Anisoinetropia is the condition 
found when one eye lin'< a t on’^iilcrable 
diffenmee In error of refract i«in from the 
other eye. Suspected eye defects should 
bo inicNtigated h> an opht Iialiiiic optieiun 
or ophthalmic medical practitioner in con- 
sultatiuu with the patient own doctor. 
In some cases spectacles may bo prt'- 
scribed for close work (reading, neeiilo* 
uork, etc.), and ii^ others constant use of 
speet4u*h‘s will lie found necessary. 

Sight-testing is still tlie term ii-^ed, 
mainly in everyday parlanee, for ilosenh- 
ing eye ciaminntion. Thi'^ is carried eat 
by ophtlialmJc opticians .md by ojthtbai- 
mic medical p** Petitioners ami includes a 
detailed consideration of the patient’s 
symptoms and hist. Tlie external and 
Internal p.trts of the eyes are examined 
carefully, its movements and retlexes 
observed, and the refraction of the eyes ia 
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measured in order to detect any optical of refrigerators are the absorption type 
defects. In a straightforward case the pro- and the compressor typo. The latter is 
cedure commences with a routine check on in most common use» ospocialiy for 
the health of the eyes by means of an industrial and marino purposes, 
ophthalmoscope ( 9 .V.). The refraction of Abaorpticn Refrigerator, — Ammonia is 
the eyes is then measured first by objective the refrigerant used in this type. A solu- 
methods, which require no conscious tion of ammonia and water is heated in a 
assistance from the patient (rotinoscopy).. container and the ammonia gas driven off 
These results aro then verified and possibly is condensed in an air or w'ator-cooled 
modified during a subjective examination condenser. Tlie condense is then led 
in which the patient observes a series of into an evaporator where it boils or 
graduated letters, and also answers evaporates; therefore, as a liquid to boil 
questions about the relative clarity of must extract beat from its surroundings, 
groups of black lines (fans, squares, dia- refrigeration is achieved. The gases from 
monds. etc.). All these tests together this evaporating process are then dis- 
enable the practitioner to measure accur- solved in w^ater and the liquid refrigerant 
ately the degredb of hypennotropia. flows back to Its original container, the 
myopia, astigmatism, presbyopia, that complete cycle being thus nttalnod. The 
may be present. The patient*s muscle lioater may bo gas, electric, or even an 
balance, accommodation, and converg- oil -burner. There thermostatic control 
ence are also considered, as these have on the heater. As there aro no moving 
an important bearing on visual comfort, parts the obvious advantage lies in the 
Patients requiring more detailed examlna- fact that this typo is completely silent: 
tion may have their fields of vision if the heater is electric it is suitable for 
measured and mapped for scotomata either A.C. or D.C. use. and if a voltage 
(blind areas), their colour vision tested, is encountered different from that for 
or further investigation of pupillary re- which the refrigerator is constnicted, then 
flexes, ocular muscles, etc. Extended only the heating element has to bo changed 
treatment known as orthoptics may bo at a comparatively small cost. Hydrogen 
given to patients with muscle abnor- Is introduced into the system to maintain 
malities or where the two eyes do not a constant pressure throughout. In some 
work together comfortably — e,g, children plants 0 solid absorber is used In place of 
with a squint or a tenden^'' to squint. water, like silica gel or calcium cnlorldo. 
See W. S. Duke Elder, The I^raetice of but tho prinolplo remains the same. 
Refraction, 1928; J. Thorington, Refrac- Compressor Type. A compressor creates 
tion of the Human Eye, 1930; Gibson, h low pressure on its suction side and a 
Clinical Orthoptics; H. Emsley. Visual high pressure on its discharge side. Tho 
OTkies, 1939; and G. H. Giles, The Practice suction side is connected to an evaporator 
of Orfhoptica, 1943. in which of course a low prchsuro is 

Refrigerant, in medicine, an agent used created. A liquid refrigerant in the 
for lowering the temp, or afiaylng thirst, evaporator bolls because of this low 
The term is usually applied to those agents pressure and so draw's heat from its sur- 
whlch ^ve a feeling of coolness, the term roundings. The gas th^^r^ passes through 
antipyretic being reserved for remedies tho compressor to tho condenser, which 
which actually lower tho body temp. The in turn liquefies the gas which then passes 
most Important antipyretics are cold, as on to the evaporator again. Tlio com- 
in the wet pack, agents which produce pressor may be driven by electrical or 
perspiration, antipyrln, antifebrin. phe- mechanical means. An electric motor Is 
nacetin. 'etc. Substances which afford usually thermostatically controlled from 
relief to thirst without materially affecting the evaporator, therefore if the temp, 
body temp, are barley water, effervescent rises the motor will start and the com- 
fmlt drinks, potassium chlorate, potassium pressor will reduce the pressure. The 
nitrate, etc. evaporator in a domestic refrigerator con- 

Refrigeration, removal of heat from sists of culls, winch are formed into a 
the substance which it Is desired to cool, rectangle for the purpose of holding water 
and Its transference to a cooling medium, trays. Water should be kept in the trays 
sometimes water, somethnes tho atrao- to assist refrigeration. Thoorotlcally 11 . 
sphere. R. depends on tho two well- is possible down to -468* F., at which 
’ known facts that when a gas is com- temp, all molecular motion stops. The 
pressed its temp, will rise, and that if theniiostat usually used in domestic 
M temp, is reduced wiillst under this rofrlgorators is the bellows type {see 
Mmpression then tho gas will liquefy. It Tiieumostats). There is one other tvpe 
'jfnA pressure Is then reduced the liquid of H. plant known as tho cold 'air machine, 
win boil (i.e, revert to gas), and in so but this Is now largely obsolete. See 
dAfng draw heat from Jts surroundings. H. Williams, Mechanical ReftigeraUon, 
Only a restricted few gases may be 1934, 

need as refrigerants; those In most com- Refuse, Disposal of. Public cleansing 
mon use are ammonia, methvl chloride, includes tho collection of refuse from 
sulphur dioxide, diehlorodifluoipmethane premises, the cleansing of streets and the 
(Fimn 12 ). and monochlorodifluoro- disposal of refuse roaultlng therefrom, 
methane (Freon 22). Freon is almost The degree of service rendered by the 
the ideal refrigerant because it is neither local authority varies considerably, de- 
polsonous nor explosive, has very little pending on the nature of the locality and 
odour, is not inflammable, dogs not cor- the types of refuse which the local authority 
rode metals, and condenses with only has tndertaken to collect. Under the 
moderate pressure. The two prin. types Public Health Act, 1930, a local authority 
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may, and if required by the minister of 
health must, underlako the removal of 
house rotngo and the clcanslnff of earth 
closets, privlcH, ashpits, and cesspools. 
Where local authorities have iiiidenaken 
any such service, they are liable to penalty 
on failure to perform the service within 
seven days after notice by an occupier of 
premises. Whoro the local authority do 
not themselves render the services, they 
may require the occupier so to do. Tho 
local authority may require tho owner or 
occupier of premises to provide approved 
dustbins, or else the authority may pro- 
vide and maintain dustbins for which a 
char^re of 2s. 6d. per annum per bin can 
be made. The local authority may under- 
take the removal of trade refuse and may 
make a reasonable charge for this service. 
A local authority may, an<i If required by 
tho minister of health iriust, undertake 
tho cleanslnpr of streets in either tho whole 
or any part of their dist. The above 
applies to authorities outside London. In 
London the metropolitan hors, and the 
cornnion council of tho city of London 
must removo house refuse and cleanse 
and empty osbpits, etc. 

At one time household refuse was 
stored and collectiCtj in ashpits. Now 
dustbins are cmpl*’': both trade and 

don.cstic premises, and most refuse col- 
lection consists of tlu* removal of the 
contents of dustbins by special refuse- 
colh'ctlriff vehicles. There are sov. types 
of vehi<'l<». most of whlcli Cfin be classed os 
either sido-loadinff or back-loadinp. The 
type R<*lc<ted depends on tho locality: 
side-load ill)? vehicles arc perhaps the most 
popular, but rctar-loadin)? vehicles are 
particularly advantaari'ous in windy dists.. 
for th<*y reduce* tho amount of dust and 
paper wlil<*h is blown off the loail. Many 
of the latter typo involve special cora- 
pressliiK mechanisms, to ensure full loads, 
ami means of tippin)? or otherwise dis- 
rharjrini?. Special vehicles are provided 
for dcalinf? with tlie refuse from blocks of 
flats, c.f7. vehicles which deliver empty 
refuse trucks and take away full trucks 
for the disposal of their contents. Street 
cleansing veliicl<*s include w'uterin^-carts 
or lorries, sweepinpr mechanisms, giilly- 
flushiu)? tank vehicles, cte. For tho 
eniptyinpr of cesspools and septic tanks, 
epceJal ecsspool-cmptyin)? vehicles are 
available. Some of these can also be 
used for the removal of ulsrht soli. 

Tho cost of refuse <lisposal, which is 
usually an appreciable charjro on the 
rates, depends partly upon the service 
rendered; but the keynote of refuse col- 
lection Is efficient orffanisatlon. Owinpr 
to the varied routes that have to bo t4iken 
by vehicles, the planuini? of itineraries is 
or erreat importance: and because the 
amount of material to be removed varies 
seasonally, considerable thnu{?ht has to 
be given to the labour problem, if ovor- 
tiiuo and waste of labour are to be avoided. 

' Methods of disposal of refuse include 
tipping on land; dumping at sea; in- 
cineration (see Destructous); conversion 
to fortlliser by composting with sewage 
6ludge» or pulverisation and mlxlngswlw 
dried sludge; digestion cither of the refuse 


alone, or In combination with sewage 
sludge. By far the greater quantity of 
refuse Is disposed by controlled tipping, 
t.e. tipping according to plan so as to 
avoid iiuisanco. Next are Incineration 
and tTiule or uncontrolled tipping; 
other methods of disposal are rarely em- 
ployed. At one time, when tips were not 
properly controlled and were very insani- 
tary, incineration was considered greatly 
preferable to tipping. But in 1922 the 
Ministry of Health issued a ‘list of pre- 
cautionary measures for abating and pre- 
venting nuisauccH arising from refuse 
tips* which, with slight emendation, was 
reproduced in the mluihtry’s report for 
1931-32. This had the effect of making 
‘controlled tips* gcuerally popular. In 
brief, the niles laid down by the ministry 
wero that the deposit should be made in 
layers of limited depth and eaoh layer 
covered on all exposed surfaces by 9 in. 
of earth or other suitable material, care 
being taken that only a limited •-urtaee of 
refuse should be exposed at any time 
during the process of tipping, ‘ind that 
no refuse should be left uncoverr*d for 
more than twenty-four hours alter the 
time of deposit. It was also required 
that screens or other suitable ai)paratus 
should bo provided to prevent paper or 
other debris from being blown by the 
wind. In addition, it ^^as required that 
deposit in water must bo nvoideil ns far 
as practicable if likelv to camso nuKance, 
and reasmiablc pnvautious taken again'*! 
the breeding of vermin or Hies or the 
breaking out of ffre^. llefuse consisting 
mainly of organic material must be covered 
with not less than 2 ft. of earth; each 
layer of refuse must be allouetl to settle 
before th(‘ next is added; care must be 
taken to avoid raising the surfar*e of the 
tip above the general level of the adjoining 
ground; competent labour must be em- 
ployed to enable tho iieres«ar> measures 
to be taken for the prevention »>f nui'-aiiee: 
all refuse must bo disposed of with such 
dispatch and be so protected during 
transit as to avedd risk of naj.saDce. 

<\)nslderable quanliti(‘N of salvage are 
now Pei»aratcd during the processes of 
refuse collection ami disposal. Early 
sorting— i.r. on the vehicle — is advan- 
tageous. for somo materials greatly de- 
teriorate in value if not segrt'gated as soon 
ns i>os8ible. At tho tip or destructor 
site, sorting is effected partly by mechani- 
cal screening and partly by hand picking. ' 
In some plants iron is r<Miio\ed by mag- 
nets. Tho nature of reffuse has chai\ged 
in recent years, having now a lower, 
ealoriffc value than formerly, and this 
renders incineration nmre expensive. 
Ligestlon of refuse with '•ewago sludge, 
besides disposing* of organic material 
without nuisance, provides additional 
quantities of methane which can he used 
for power for heating purposes. See also 
l)KSTRiT(^rf>RS; PrBUO Hi vlth; Sanita- 
tion OP BinuAiNOs ; skweh aoe. See K. it. 
^latthews, IH«i)osal, 1915; A. L. 

Thomson, Modern i^nblic (Uennsing I*raC‘ 
iice, 1939; ^Vmer. Piibllo Works Associa- 
tion, Committco on Kefuse Collection and 
Disposal, Refuse Collection Frartnr, 1911. 
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Reffal, small portable orffan, said to 
have been invented about 1460 by Hein- 
rich Traxdor£F of Nurcmbenr, but exlstingr 
in various forms much earlier ns the 

{ Hirtative or positive oryran, whieli could 
)e held by a band shm^ round the 
player’s neck, one hand playinir the keys 
and the other \^orkins the small bellows, 
OP placed on a table, with the bellows 
wolfed by the feet or by another person. 

Reffalbuto, tn. 25 J m. W.N.W. of 
Catania, in the prov. of Catania, Sicily. 
In the campai^rn of 1913 the churches 
Madre and S. Maria alia (’roce sustained 
some dnmacrc. Pop. 11.900. 

Regalia : 1 The ensigns or visible marks 
of royalty, or. In a more accurate and 
restricted sense, the scv. parts of the 
apparatus of a coronation. Though differ- 
ent countries have very different R„ or 
crown jewels, varying greatly in value, 
a richly jewelled crown Is commonly the 
chief of the insignia of sovereignty. In 
England the chief H. properly so called 
are the three crowns, the queen’s crowns 
or diadems, the king’s royal and other 
sceptres, the two orlKs, the jewelled sword 
of state and four other state swords, the 
ampulla and spoon, the golden spurs of 
chivalry and coronation ring, the state 
trumpets, and the bracelets or anmllas. 
The crown of England is the c-rowii 
copied from St. Edward’s crown in the 
tiihe of Charles II., the original having 
been dc.stroyed by the Protectorate. It 
is a circlet of gold embellished with 
rosettes of precious stones, ringed by 
diamonds. From the circlet rise four 
crosses-pati^ and fleur-de-lis, and from 
the former rise golden arches symbolising 
independent sovereignty. The imperial 
state crown la worn, after the coronation, 
by the reigning monarch on state occa- 
sions. The existing crown w'as made for 
Queen Victoria in 1838, and its constituent 
gems are of very an<-t. origin. They 
include a sapphire from Edw'urd the Con- 
fessop^s ring, the Black Prince's ruby, a 
sapphire from the crow'n of Charles II., 
I>earl edr-droi»R of Queen Elizabeth, and 
in front is the second Star of Africa, 
w'eighing 3091 carats, cut from the 
Cullluan diamond. Altogetlier the crown, 
the most l)cautiful of all crowns, has 
2783 diamondh, 277 pearls, seventeen 
sapphires, eleven emeralds, and fl vc rubies. 
The imperial crown of India was made 
on the occasion of the Durbar held by 
George V., because neither ot the above- 
mentioned crowns may be taken out of 
Britain. It has 6009 diamonds, four 
gsopphircs, four rubies, and ‘•iv emeralds, 
"all of unusual size and quality. It is 
desiraeri on the pattern of tlie crown of 
England. The crown of Marv of Modena, 
consort of James ll.f is htudded with 
diamonds and pearls, and her diadem of 
diamonds and pearls, w’hich latter is 
reputed to be worth more than £100,000. 
Queen Mary’s crown is thd personal 
property of the Dowager Queen Mary, 
widow of George V. It is a beautiful light 
diamond crown, with detHchohle half- 
arches and iicars in front tly* Kolifnoor 
diamond. The Prince of Wale.s’s crown 
resembles a peer's coronet, but has one 


arch over It supporting a gold monde and 
cross. It was made specially for Edward 
VIII. when ho was Prince of Wales. The 
royal sceptre, with the cross, is enriched 
with gems, including the larger Star of 
Africa, cut from the CuJlinan. The other 
foiu* sceptres in the 11. arc the king’s and 
queen’s sceptre with the dove, the queen’s 
sceptre with the cross, and the queen’s 
ivory rod. The Orbs : The orb and cross 
together are held to signify the domination 
of the Christian religion o\er the world. 
There are two orhs, the queen’s being 
made on the occasion of the joint corona- 
tion of William and Mary. The king’s 
orb Is of polNlied gold, stiidrlcd with large 
pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, 
and is larger than the queen’s. The 
jewelled sword is made of Damascus 
steel, the scabbard being studded with 
precious stones. It originates from the 
coronation of George IV.; at the corona- 
tion ceremony the monarch hands it to 
the archbishop of Canterbury ns a symbol 
that ho puts Lis sword ut the service of 
the Church. It is said to be the most 
valuable sword lii the world. The Four 
State Swords: The sw'ord of state is a two- 
handed sword, with a blade 32 in. long, 
gilt metal handle, and cross-pieces ri'prc- 
seiiting the lion and unicorn. Tlio seni>- 
banl is adorned with precious stones in 
designs of the rose, the thistle, and the 
shamrock. At coronation certMiionics the 
peer who carries it hands it to tlie lord 
chamberlain, w'ho gives him in ex(‘hange 
the jewelled sw'ord; the second sword is 
the sw ord of just ieo to the spirit uality ; the 
third tlie sword of justice to the tem- 
porality; and the fourth is known ns 
Ourtana, and has the blade curtailed and 
squan^d to symbolise mercy. The aiiqiulla 
or golden eagle and tl.^ anointing spoon 
are Uhcd at the coronation for niiointiug 
the monarch. They are very anf*l., api>cnr 
to be of Byzantine origin, and luckily 
escaped the Puritanical hand of tlie Pro- 
tc<torjite. The S/iurs and Corunntum 
liing: Like the jewelled sw'ord, the spurs 
of St. George ar(* placed on tlie altar !»y the 
monarch at his eororiation, with the same 
8ymi»oIleai signiflennee. Tlie .spurs are 
the eitiblein of knighthood and tdilvnlry, 
and w'cre jiiade for tlie crowning of 
Charles II. The ring of rubies and one 
very tine sapiibire eireb'd with fliuiiinnds 
represents In di'sign tlie cross of St. 
George. The state trumpets are of silver, 
with red and goliien silk Imiinerets with 
royal arm.s and cir»hep; tliey are used for 
fanfares on great state oi'casions siieh as 
the reading of proclamations. From tlie 
earliest time, even in unct. Jleb. days, a 
bracelet was one iff the Insignia of royalty. 
The bracelets in the Eng. 11. are of gold, 
enamelled with rose, harp, tlilstie, and 
fleur-de-lis, hut these are not used In 
modem coronation <*crcinonies. The R. 
of Scotland comprise tlie crown, sceptre, 
sword of state, and iigicc. The Eng. R. 
are kept in the Tower of London, those 
of Scotland in Edinburgh Castle. The 
Irish crown jewels were stolen from 
Dublin Castle and have never b<*cn found, 
but 4hey comprised nothing of any great 
intrinsic value. (AVe Sir G. anil C. 
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Daronport, The Crown Jewels of Enatand. 
1919.) 

Of European R. there is extant the 
crown, the sword {La Joyense), and spurs 
of CharIeiiia(?no. The crown Is fashioned 
of grold plates, enamelled with representa- 
tions of .Solomon, David, Hezekiah, and 
(Mirist. TIui sword has a f>:oldeu scab- 
bard with (‘1oiHonn6 enamel and precious 
stones; Napoleon 1. brought it from 
Vienna to the Louvre in Paris. The 
Dourbon crown, introduced by Louis XTV 
w’as generally adorned lavishly with dia- 
monds, surmounted by a double fleur-de- 
lis. The Fr. crown diamonds and gems 
were frequently reset for each succeeding 
monarch, but many famous jewels and 
stones were lost during the revolution. 
The leading example of It. R. is the iron 
crown of Loinbardy, consisting of a broa<l 
band of gold with rosettes of enamel and 
precious stones, with an inner circlet of 
Iron supposed to have boon wrought from 
a noil of the true cross. The crown of 
the former Ger. empire, dating from the 
Franco-Gcr. war of 1871, is fashioned on 
the model of that of Ghaileniagno. Most 
of the former Ger. states each had their 
own crowns and jew'ols. Austrian R. 
included the Imperial crown made for 
Rudolph II., ansi Ih.. older crown of 
lluiigary or St. Stephen of the tenth 
century. The imperial crown made for 
Catherine II. of Russia was ono of 
the sumptuous items of the R. of the 
Romanoffs, which were formerly kept at 
the Winter Palace. Anothtu* is the im- 
perial orb siirmoiinted by a diamond cross, 
and especially the imperial sceptre with 
the famous Orloff diamond, a wonderful 
yellow stone, set atop. Tradition says 
that this gem was looted from an idol in 
a Hindu temple and sold to an Armenian 
trader, who in his turn sold it for £40,000 
to Prince Orloff, w’ho gave it to Catherine 
11. in 177*2. The Soviet Gov. have valued 
it at £'2.000.0()0. Spain possesses .sev. 
flne emeralds among her crown jewels, 
and might have luul more had Hernando 
Coriez twted on Queen Isabella’s hint and 
handed ovi*r io her all he brought haek 
from his comiucst of Mexico. See Mary 
Abbott, Jewels of Ilonuimr and Renown, 

2. Tho attributes or pri\ilcgcs of or 
belonging by virtue of his prerogative 
to tho sovereign, whieh, aeeordlng to 
writers on eivll law iq.r.), comprise the 
power of life and death, w’nr and peace, 
the adiniulstraiion of justice, monopoly 
of coiiuige, tho power of a-ssessment , and 
Iho ownershii) of waiN, estni.\s, royal 
ttsh, troasuro trove, ete. 

See also Crown. 

Regality, Burgh of, see I3uk<}II. 

Regelation, see 1cm:. 

Regency Style, see Gj.oiujiav \R<mii- 
TK< 'TIMIK. 

Regeneration, in physiology, ihe repair 
'or renewal of lost .or diseased structures, 
as, for oxamplo, tho n^growth of a tall b^' 
a lizard. The phenomenon of R. must 
bo considered in relation to ascertained 
facts about the grow'th and reproduction 
of cells. Every organism has developed 
from a single cell. The initial cell, there- 


fore. must be considered as having wfthln 
it tho potentiality for completing the 
or^ulsin. This potentiality, however, is 
a highly complex thing, and, as the cell 
divides and still further subdivides, cer- 
tain aspects of this potentiality tend to 
become prominent, and others are thrust 
into the background, oven to tho point of 
obliteration. In other words, cells are 
differentiated to perform more or less 
specialised functions, to form nerve, 
muscle, epithelium, etc. It should not 
bo supposed that the spc'cialisatloii is ever 
complete, for under certain circumstances 
tho cell m,ay modify its function to adapt 
itself to an abnormal condition. This 
adaptation may lead to tho formation of 
a structure similar to one which has been 
lost by accldf'Tit or disease. The extent 
of the adaptation appears to vary con- 
siderably in different organisms. Some 
structures can only be replaced by the 
action of cells of the same general form; 
thus. In man, lost epitludiiim is replacA 3 d 
from epithelium. Other organisms havo 
the pow'cr of replacing homologous struc- 
tures in a complex degree. In ot her easas 
the potentiality of the cells to reprodueo 
quite a different stnicture seems to havo 

I Mirsisted; thus certain insects have been 
mown to produf'c a wing in place of a 
leg. and lobsters have producetl a limb In 
place of an eye-stalk. Tho capacity for 
It. seems to be greater among the lower 
animals. Amphibia are able to replace 
tbc W'hole epidermis, salaiuamiors replace 
their limbs, lizards their tails. Artliro- 
pods regenerate their limbs; molluscs are 
able to rcq)laee heads and feet, fishes can 
replace their fins. Among birds and 
mammals the capacity for R. is very 
ri'stricted. Birds replace feathers in tho 
procc.ss of moulting; inamnials replace 
hair, skin, and horns. In man it may 
generally ho said that lost parts can only 
be re])la( cd by adjacent tissue of the same 
kimi; broken bones reunite, and flesh 
wounds heal if tho juirts are pul in juxta- 
position. If epithelium is extensively 
destroyed, as in the case of a burn, it 
replaced bv sear-tissue. Plants have 
griMit powers of R. and use is nuule of 
those powers in the propagation of culti- 
vated specie.s from cuttings, grafts, etc. 
It is said that some w'oocl-. such as tho 
hor.'^e-radish, con he eompletely regener- 
ated by any fragment eontaiuing a few 
intact cells. 

Regeneration, theological term used to 
denote* the change by wliich one becomes 
a member of the (^Inirch. All Christian 
('hurehes arc agreed as to its necessity, 
and base tlio doctrine on the words of 
t’hrist to Nieodeinus: ‘ Kxc<*pt a man be 
horn figaln (or from nbo\c' he cannot sim* 
the kingdom of h8a\en.’ In the Catholic 
Church R. is identified with the reception 
of sanctifying gnice in h.iptism ami tho 
term is theroff)rc cqni\ dent to initial 
justification. Most Protc-lants, on th** 
other bond, mato U. a sensible change i-f 
heart and life, not necessarily connected 
with any external riU\ The doctrine of 
R. w’as tho^eause of a furious controversy 
in the Anglican Church during tho nine- 
teenth century, ami the insistence on 
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bapiismal II. was one of the main causes 
of the secession in America of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. 

ReffensSurg. see Ratisbon. 

Regent, one who oxerciscs the power of 
sovereign during the absence of, or owing 
to the incapacity of. the soyercign. No 
provision had been made for a R. during 
the temporary absence of the sovereign 
since 1837 — when it was provided that the 
»)V. should bo carried on by lords Just ices 
in the event of the queen’s decease whilst 
the heir (the king of ilanovor) was abroad 
— until 1937. The office of R. in early 
times usually fell to the justiciar (q.w) in 
the event of the sovereign’s absence, 
though William I., during his absence in 
Normandy in 1067. left as Rs. his half- 
brother Odo, carl of Kent, and Wm. 
FitzOsberu, earl of Hereford. The chief 
instances of Rs. in Eng. hist, between 1190 
and 18.37 are tho following, and they illus- 
trate the transition froin^e despotic and 
personal character of the kingship under 
the Norman and Angevin or Plantagonot 
kings to the struggle between the king and 
barons over tho limitation of royal power 
and. thereafter, to the gradual develop- 
ment of pari, and constitutional control of 
the royal power and prerogative; in 1190 
Richard I. on departing for tho crusade 
appointed the chancellor, Wm. Long- 
champ, guardian of the kingdom. In 
1216. owing to the minority of llenry III., 
the barons chose Wm. Marshall, carl of 
Pembroke, rector regis et regni. In 1272, 
Edward I. being abroad at the death of 
Ueiiry HI., the king’s council a-ssuincd 
the functions of regency, tho gov. being 
carried on by the nrchblshob of York, 
assisted by others. In 1297 Edward I., 
on joining his army in Flanders, left his 
son Prince Edward as R., together with 
an assisting council of regency. It was 
this regency that provisionally a<'ceptud 
tho Conflrmatio Cartarum and scut it to 
the king for ratification.* In 1327, at tho 
accession of Edward III., a minor. 
Parliament appointed a regency of 
bishops', earls, and barons. In 1377 in 
Richard II.'s minority no 11. was ap- 
pointed. but a council of twelve was 
named by the baron*’', though this 
council was frequently modified bv 
Parliament which bud tlie real control. 
In 1422 Henry V., at his death, named 
the duke of Gloucester 11., but tho peers, 
having searched for precedents, found 
that the late king could not, without 
the assent of the estates, dispose of the 
gov. after bis death. Accordtnglv Par- 
liament appointed the duke of Tiedford or, 
In hJB absence, the duke of Gloucester * to 
be the protector and defender of the 
kingdom and Englisii Church, and tho 
King's chief coun.sclloit* Sixteen conn- 
eeilors were subncquently added by 
Parliament, and the peers declared that 
the protector's power was limited to 
defence of the real.a against ineemal and 
external enemies. The following im- 
portant principles may be ilcducecf from 
this regency of 1422; (1) that tho king 
cannot nominate a R. during the minority 
of his successor; (2) that f either the 
heir apparent, nor any other person, is 


i entitled to exorcise tho royal prerogative 
I during the Infancy of the king; (3) that 
Parliament alone has tho right to nominate 
a R. and to determine nls powers. In 
1 1464, owing to Henry VI.'s insanity, the 
I peers chose Richard, duko of York, 
I protector, and Parliament confirmed the 
appointment. In 1483, on the accession 
of Edward V., Richard, duke of Gloucester, 
was appointed protector by the king’s 
council. In 1547 sixteen executors were 
appointed as a regency during tho 
minority of Edward VI. — this being In 
accordance with a statute of 1636; those 
executors chose the earl of Hertford as 
protector. In 1751 a Regency Act, 
passed on the death of Fro<lcri<'k, Prince 
of Wales, made tho princess downgcr of 
Wales R. in the event of a child of hers 
succeeding under eighteen, and also 
nominated a council or regency. In 1715.5 
owing to the illness of George III. a 
BUI was passed appointing a council of 
regency and defined their duties; tho king 
was empowered to noiuinate as R. cither 
the queen, the princess dowagiT of Wales, 
or any descendant of George II. In 
1788 George III. became Insane, and Fox 
supported the right of tho Prince of 
Wales to be R., but Pitt maintained tho 
right of Parliament to make the appoint- 
ment. It was decided to create a 
regency by statute, which of course 
required the ros'al assent, and eventually 
the two Houses of l^arllamcnt concurred 
In directing tho chancellor to put the 
gmit seal to a coinmissnm for giviTig 
the royal assent; but the king recovered 
before the Bill was earned. In 1810 
George HI. again become Insane and the 
Prince of Wales was iippolnttMl 11., tho 
Bill was passed (1811). and tho royal 
absent given by com^^ission. Tho 11. ’s 
power was limited ; thus ho could not, for 
twelve months, create peers nor grout 
otfiees and pensions, except during 
pleasure. The provision made in 1837 
has been stated above. It was further 
provided (1840) that in tho c\cnt of a 
<*hild of the queen succeeding umlcr 
eighteen, the prince consort was to be R. 

Of these appointments those in tlic reign 
of ticorgo III. are of tlio gr«*atcst consti- 
tutional importance. It lia\ing been then 
settled that no one, not even the heir 
apparent, hod the right to he R. without 
nomination. In case of a minority 
Parliament would pass a provisional Act 
to meet the rcqiu’rements of tho T)artlculAr 
case. Thus In 1830 a Kegcucy Bill 
provided for the administration of the 
gov. in case tho Princess Victoria should 
succeed before her majority; and again, 
in 1910, Queen Mary was nominated R. 
In case of the death of George V'. leaving a 
minor as heir. Further legitiation was 
passed in 1037 and 1943; the Regency Act. 
1037. provides that in the event of the 
illness of tho sovereign or of bis absence 
or intended absence Jrom me United 
Kingdom, certain of tne royal functions 
may bo delegated to persons who are 
nominated counsellors of state e,g, the 
^ocD, tho duke of Olouoester, tho duke of 
Kentmid. 1942), but from among the per- 
sons In the line of succession to tho Crown 
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who inay bo nominated, the Act excludes 
any who are not of full skc. The ameudiner 
Act of 1943, however, provides for in- 
cluding tijo person who is heir apparent 
or heir presumptive if over the age at 
which the accession of the soxcreign docs 
not necessitate a regency, viz. eighteen. 
Under the Act of 1937 the heiress (Princess 
Elizabeth) while between the ages of 
eighteen end twenty -one could have 
Biicceeded the sovei*cign with full powers, 
but could not have been his deputy. The 
Act of 1943 thert'fore provides that 'the 
heir apparent or heir pi-csuinptlve to the 
throne, if not under eighteen years, shall 
not be dlsqualillod from being a Counsellor 
of State by reason only of nis not being 
of full age.* The Act of 1937 further 
provides that the sovereign or the H. may 
in the event of illness not amounting to 
incapacitation, or absence from the Umted 
Kingdom, delegate to the counsellors 
certain of the royal functions, which would 
not Include the power to dissolve Parlia- 
ment or grant any title of peerage. 

Reger, Max (1873-1910, Qer. composer, 
6. at Brand, Bavaria, studied with Kle- 
iiiiiim. and became toa<*bor in 1895-9G at 
Wiesbaden Conservatoire, later prof, after 

1907. Ills music is very original, of con- 
summate technical with very great 

dexterity of contrapuntal nart-writlug, 
and usually of great difficulty, li. has 
aho transcribed compositious by Bach, 
Bii'hard Straiihs, and others, with success. 
Ills best xvork was for the organ, but lie 
also compose<l many pieces for orchestra 
and piano. Variations on a theme proved 
the beat mode for his ideas, and xvitb 
Brahms ho is tho best exponent of this 
iorm In tho nineteenth century. Ills 
work includes chamber aud church music, 
toiic-pocuis, fugues, songs, etc. 6Y'<* lives 
and studies by K. Basse, 1921 ; 11, Unger, 
1921, 192 1; tS. Bagier, 1923; S. Kallen- 
berg, 1930; E. llogor, 1930; F. Stein, 
1939, 1911; aud L. Taube, 1941. 

Reggio di Calabria: 1. Prov. uf Italy. 
Pop. 659,400. Ste Ualaukia (2). 2. City 
and archiepiscopal aoe of Calabria, Italy, 
cap. of tho prov. of Heggio, on the strait 
of Mossina, 9 in. from Messina. It was 
founded in 720 H.c., an<l was one of the 
most liourishliig tiis. of Wugiia Qrmoin. 
It foil Into the hands of the Boms, in 281, 
and Ctt'sar gave it the uaino of Ithegiuin 
.Tulil. It was entirely rebuilt in 1783. 
It has sc*v. times sulTcred from earth- 
quake, and was totally destroyed In Dec. 

1908, when about 35,000 persous perished. 
R. was taken by Brit, forces soon after the 
conquest of Sicily (1943). Pop. 144,300. 

Reggio Emilia: 1. I’rov. of Italy, 
hounded on the N. by Mantua. It is 
mountainous in the S.. tho highest point 
being Monte Cusna (6420 ft.), but in the 
N. it forms a fertile plain watered by the 
Secohla. It is rich in agriculture, pro- 
ducing rice, wheat, fruit, wine, chestnuts, 
•and olives; and there arc also some 
minerals, notably* copper, sulpbiir, and 
Iron. The chief maiiufs: are silk, leather, 
paper, glass, and porcelain. Area 884 
sq. m. Pop. 396,100. 2. Or R. nell* 

Emilia, city of Italy, cap. of the above, 15 
m. from Modena. It has a thlrti^nth- 


century cathedral, a library with many 
valuable MSb)., and tho natural hist, 
collection of StialJauzanl. Its theatre 
(1857) is ono of the finest in JtaJy. Tho 
in. is the centre of a rich agric. dist., aud 
its industries include the rearing of silk- 
worms, printing, and tho iiianuf. of cloth 
and silk goods, cheese, matches, and 
brushes. Pop. 106,700. 

Regiam Majestatem, title given to a 
collection of anct. laws, reputed to have 
been compiled by order of David 1., king 
of (Scotland (see Scott, Border Antitmiiies). 
Tbo gcniTal assumption Is that this com- 
pilation IS a inero ccipy of tho celebrated 
Tractatiis de Leuibus Anuloruin of tho 
justiciar Itanulf de Glanvill. 

Regicides, term applied to pooplo 
who bring about the death of a king, 
luoiHi partiinilarly to the men who were 
appointed ou the pari, committee to try 
King Charles I., aud the members of the 
Fr. Convention who voted for tho death 
of Louis XVI. Of the sixty-seven judges 
who sat in trial upon Charles 1., tifty-nine 
signed the death warrant, tfter the 
Kc'ntoration the K. were brougJit to trial, 
some w(*ro executed and soiiu* sentenced 
to Imprisonment for life, while, of tiiose 
who were dead aheady, CromweU, Iretou, 
ami Bradshaw were condemned, and tlieir 
bodies hanged iit Tyburn. 

Regiilus, lake of anet. Italy, near tho 
Tuscan IJ ills, iu Latium. J t was the scene 
of a battle iu 496 B.c., between the Roms, 
and the Lais. 

Regiment (Late Lat. regimentumt fronx 
rcj/o, I rule), hirgest permanent unit of the 
Brit. Army. Tho development of tho R. 
may be dated from the sixteenth century, 
when armies w’ere permanently organised 
in companies and Its. The earliest form 
of organisation of eavah-y was iu troops 
(q.c.) and of infantry in companies, 
ciuih of which carried its own l^anner long 
after they were organised into Rs. As 
warfare became more scientific, the bat- 
talion ami the squadron wen? introduced 
as the tlgtding formations of iufautry and 
cjixalry respectively. At first battahous 
w'crt' composed of many Rs., and were 
gradually reduced till they formed ouly 
fnmtious of a R. Finally Us. were made 
of unifonii strength, ami the battalion 
bccanio a fixed fraction of a R.. but in tho 
Brit. Army most Rs. consisted of only one 
battalion until the army was n'orguuised 
iu 1881, and now consist of tw'o regular 
battalions, coiDinandcd by lieutenant- 
colonels. The ditYerent battailous which 
compose a R. have their own system of 
administration, and are. to all intents ami 
purposes, separate, serxiiig in ditTereiit 
parts of the empire under tlio ooutrol of 
the United Kingdom Gov. A R. of 
infantry com prises the r<*gulnr and terri- 
torial army battalions, and all are under 
tho 'Colonel of the Regnoent,’ wlio is 
usually a distinguished general officer who 
has served lu tho R. Tho Rs, of h’O' t 
Guards, however, have no territt)riMi 
laittalJons. aud »he number of their regu- 
lar battalions varies — Grenadiers three, 
Coldstreams three, Scots two, Irisli one, 
and Welshsone. Corps like tho Corps of 
U,E., Royal Corps of Signals, K.A.b.C., 
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No. 

1 * 

2* 

3* 

4* 

5 * 

6 * 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

IS* 

14* 

Id 

16* 

17* 

18* 

19 

20 
21 * 
22 
23* 
24 
26* 


Title in JS81 


1661 

1665 

1680 

1685 

1673 

1685 


1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1688 

1688 

1684 

1688 

1688 

1678 

1689 

1689 

1689 

1689 


Date 
liaised 

1633 Iloyal Scots 

Queen's Royal West Surrey 
RuiTs (East Kent) 

Lancaster 

Northumberland Fusiliers 
War\A ickshiro 
Royal (Knf?lish) Fusiliers 
1685 Kiiifir’s Liverpool 
1685 Norfolk 

Liucolubhiro 
Devon 
Suffolk 

Somerset Lftrht Infantry 
West Yorkshire 
East Yorkshire 
liedfordshiru and Hertford- 
shire 

Leicestershire 
Royal Irish 
The Green Howards 
Lancashire Fusiliers 
Royal Scots Fusiliers 
Cheshire 

Royal Welch Fusiliers 
South Wales Bordoreps 
King's Own Scottish Bor- 
derers 

26 1689 1st Camcronians (Scottish 

Rifles) {see 90) 

27 1690 let InniskiUing Fusiliers (see 
108) 

1st Gloucestershire (see 61) 

1st Worccbtershire (see 30) 

1st Eobt Lancashire (see 59) 
Ist East Surrey (see 70) 

1st Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry (see 46) 

Ibt West Riding (see 76) 

1st Border (see 55) 

Ist Royal Sussex (see 107) 

2nd Worcestershire (see 29) 
1st Hampshire' (see 67) 

Ist South Staffordshire (see 80) 
1st Dorset (see 54) 

Ist South Lancabhire (Prince of 
Wales's Volunteers) (see 82) 
Ist Welch (see 09) 

1743? Ist Black Watch (see 73) 

1741 1st Oxford and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry (see 52) 
1st Essex (see 56) 

1 bt SherAvood Fores t<*rs (see 95) 
2nd Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry (see 32) 

Iht North Lancabhire (see 81) 
1st Northamptonshire (see 58) 
1st Royal Berkshire (see 66) 
Ist Queen’s Own Uojal West 
Kent (see 97) 

51 1755 Ist King’s Own Yorkshire 

Light Infantry (see 105) 

52 1741 2nd Oxford and Ihickingham- 

shire Light Infantry (see 43) 

53 1755 1st Shropshire Li^ht Infantry 
(King’s) (see 85) 

1755 2nd Dorset (see 39) 

1755 2nd Border (see 31) 

1755 2nd ex (see 44) . 

1755 Ist Middlesex (see 77) 

1750 2nd Northamptonshire (see 48)1 
1755 2nd East Lancashire (see 30) 
1755 King's Royal Rifle Corps 
(fonnerly RoyahAmcrlrans) 
61 1756 2nd Gloucestershire (see 28) 


28* 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33* 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
42* 

43 

44 
45* 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60* 


1694 

1694 

1702 

1702 

1702 

1702 

1702 

1701 

1701 

1702 
1702 
1702 
1712 

1719 


1741 

1740 

1741 

1741 

1741 

1741 

1755 


Regiment 

62* 1757 1st Wiltshire (see 99) 

63 1756 1st iVIauchesler (see 96) 

64 1756 Ist North Staffordsldre (was 

2nd/llth till 1758) (see 98) 
65* 1756 Ibt York and Lancaster (see 
84) 

66 1756 2nd Royal Berkshire (see 49) 

67 1756 2nd Hampshire (.sfs 37) 

68* 1756 Ibt Durham Light Infantry 
(.see 106) 

69* 1756 2u»l Welcli (see 41) 

70 1758 2nd East Siirrc*y (see 31) 

71* 1766 1st Highland Light Infantry 
(see 74) 

72* 1778 1st Senforth Highlanders (see 
78) 

73* 17S6 2nd Black Watch (see 42) 

74 1787 2nd Highland Light Infantry 

(ste 71) 

75 1787 Ibt Gordon Highlanders (see 

92) 

76 1787 2nd West Riding (see 33) 

77 1787 2nd Middlesex (.see 57) 

78* 1793 2nd Scaforth llighhindcrs (sec 
72) 

79* 1793 Cameron Highlanders 

80 1793 2nd South Staffordshire (see 

38) 

81 1793 2nd North Lancashiro (see 47) 

82 1793 2nd South Lancashire (see 40) 
83* 1793 Ibt Royal Irish Rities (see 86) 

84 1793 2ud York and Lancaster (see 

65) 

85 1794 2nd Shropsldre Light Infantry 

(King’s) (see 53) 

86 1799 2nd Royal Irish Rifles (see 83) 
87* 1793 Ibt Royal Irish Fusiliers (see 

89) 

88* 1793 1st Connaught Rangers (.see 94 ) 

89 1794 2nd Royal Irish Fusilierb (see 

87) 

90 1794 2nd Camcronians (Scottish 

Rifles) (see 26) 

91* 1794 1st Argyd and Sutherland 
Highlanders (see 93) 

92 1794 2nd (tordou Highlanders (.sec 

93* 1800 2nd Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (see 91) 

94* 1800 2nd Connaught Rangers (.vte 

95* 1800 2nd Sherwood Foresters (see 
45) 

96 1800 2nd Manchesler (sec 63) 

97 1798 2nd Queen’s Own Royal West 

Kent (see 50) 

98 1824 2nd North StalTordshire (see 

64) 

2ud \\ Iltshiro (.«»e€ 62) 

1st Leinster (see 109) 

1st Munster Fuhllierh (see 104) 
1st Dublin Fuslllors (see 103) 
2nd Dublin Fusiliers (.tee 102) 
2nd Munster Fusiliers (see lOi) 
2nd King’s Own Yorksliiro 
Light Infantry (see 51) 

106* 1861 2nd Durham Light Infantry 
(see 68) 

107* 1801 2ud Royal Su.ssex (see 35) 

108* 1861 2nd InniskiUing Fusiliers (see 
27) 

109* 1861 2Tid Leinster (sec 100) 

1800 1st Rifle Brigado 
1805 2iicl Rifle Brigade 
1855 3rd Rifle Brigade 
>1857 4th Rifle Brigade 


99 

100 * 

101 * 

102 * 

103* 

104* 

105* 


1824 

1858 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 
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etc., arc Ks. to fill lutcntH and purposes, 
but there is no battalion organiRatlon. 
In the U.S.A. an infantry K. consists of 
a headquarters, one H.Q. company, one 
service company, one cun non company, 
one anti-tank company, and three bat- 
talions. A U.S. cavalry 11. consists of 
one regimental II. Q., one H.Q. troop, one 
service troop, and two squadrons. In 
most foreign nmiies a H. is commanded 
by a colonel, whilst the executive com- 
mand of the battalions is held by majors 
(or eoinmandauts). The First World War 
brought into being tank Ks. and armoui’cd* 
Cfir Us., while many of the police and 
I>ioncer Ks. have disappeared, particularly 
those of the Indian Army. In the Second 
World War there was also the Iloyal Air 
Force It. There exist two main methods 
of identification of Ks., viz. numbering and 
territorial names. For active service pur- 
poses Ks. are allotted distinctive abbre- 
viated titles for correspondence and Inter- 
communication, such as by telegraph and 
telephone 

Infantry. — Onp. 8d will be found a list 
of Brit, infantry Ks. of the line, in order of 
seniority down to the absorption of the 
Fast India Company's army in 1801. 

• Aotes. — 1. From 1633 to 1630 known 
as Hepburn's K. K was recalled from 
Dutch service by v haucs iT and named 
and numbered by him. 2. Under Charles 
11. <*alle<l the Tangier Foot. 3. Under 
('buries II. culled the Holland K., because 
it was formed from troops discharged 
from the Dutch service. 4. The King’s 
Own Royal K. 5. Raised privately in 
Holland in 1074. 0. Until 1080 served 

the Dutch Oov. on contract. 13. Prince 
Albert’s. Becfune Light Infantry in 1822. 

14. The Prince of W^ales’s Own. 10. From 
1792 to 1809 was the Uuckinghanishiro U. 
17. Princess Alexandra’s Yorkshire K. 

15. Disbanded in 1922. 21. Raised on 

the Scottish Estab. ns the Earl of Mar’s 
R. 23. From independent eompanics 
raised in 1086. 27). Originally iicven’s R. 

It received its present title in 1805. 
28. Originally Brfigg’s K. 33. The Duke 
of Wellington’s R. 42. From independent 
companies formed in I lie reign of Wiliiam 
and Mary and anialgainated in 1729 os 
the Royal Highlanders. It n^verted to 
the old title in 1751. 45. The Notting- 

hamshire and Derbyshire U. 00. As the 
Royal Americans hud four battalions, of 
which the se<*ond after the revolution 
became the 60th Kllles of (’anada and the 
3rd hceaine the 63rd K. of Nova Scotia. 
The first battalion was transferred to the 
United Kingilom estab. and also formed 
three new battalions which continued to 
exist until 1922. 02. Originally 2nd 

Lancaster R. 05. 2nd SulYolk until 1758. 

68. 2iul Royal Welch Fusiliers until 1758. 

69. 2nd South Wales Borderers until 1757. 

71. City of (llasgow K. 72. Raised In 
1756 as Fraser’s Highlanders. 73. Until 
1780 this number was borne by the Ist 
'Highland Light Infantry (71). 78. Raised 
in 1757 08 2nd Highlanders. 79. Raised 
in 1757 as Drake’s Tlighlandcrs. 83. Bo- 
oamo Iloyal IBster Rifles in 1922. 87. 

Princess Victoria’s; became Royal Ulster 
Fusiliers in 1922. 88. Disbanded In 1022. 


91. Formerly Argyll Foot. 93. Formerly 
Sutherland j&'oot. 94. Disbanded in 1922. 
95. Two battalions of this R. were raised 
in 180U and 1805. In 1816 they adopted 
the title Rifle Brigade and ceased to use 
the niimlier, and a new 95th R. was formed 
which became the 2nd Sherwood Foresters. 
The 3r(l and 4th regular battalions of the 
Rifle Brigade were disbanded in 1922. 
100. Originally raised in (’anada as the 
Prince of Wales’s Royal (Canadians ; dis- 
banded in 1922. 

101-109. Transferred from East India 
Company's service. 101. Ex-Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers, raised in 1759 . 102. Ex-Royal 
Madras Fusiliers, raised in 1746; later 
called Madras European R. 103. Ex- 
Bengal Fusiliers, raised in 1661 as the 
Bombay R.. and later railed Royal Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. 104. Raised in 1839 as 
2nd Bcugal European R. lUfy. Raised in 
1839 as the 2nd Madras European Light 
Infantry. It became the Madras Light 
Infantry and transferred to the United 
Kingdom in 1801. 106. Ex-Bombay 

Light Infantry, raised in 1830 as 2ud 
Bombay European Jjight Infauiry. 107. 
Raised in 1854 as 3rd Bengal European R. 
108. Ex-3rd Madras Europeans, raised 
in IS.Il. 109. 3rd Bombay Kuroiteaus, 
raisetl in 1882. 

Expattsvm of Jnfaiifry, 1642-VJ22 , — 
The preceding list gives an impression of 
the cxi>auRiou ot regular land forces ot the 
Brit. C’rown since the Civil war. Ajiart 
from two Rs. of foot guards, Charles I. liad 
only the Royal Scots when the Great 
Rebellion broke out. .\t the Restoration 
some veterans of the New Model Army 
enlisted in new Rs. under Charles II., who 
sent most of them abroad in the service 
either of the king of France or the s tales - 
general. A much greater expansion 
occurred under James 11., who raised ten 
Rs. of foot, mostly to put down Mc»o- 
niouth's rising. Despite the territorial 
titles these Rs. now bear their original 
rank and file were predominantly Irish 
C’atholic‘5. The next large group was that 
raised by William HI. for the war in 
Ireland against James II. and the War 
of the League of Augsburg in the Low 
Countries, bringing the total of line Rs. 
to twenty-nine. The eleven Rs. next in 
seniority were raised at the iu->tanco of 
Marlborough for the wars of (^u ‘im Anne’s 
reign. 

(h'orgo T. did little to increase the 
infantry estab. (but see Cavvluv, p. 88). 
The War of the Austrian t^iiccession and 
‘tlie ’45* required, however, the creation 
of nine new Rs., while sc\entoeu were 
rai'.ed for the long and curing cain- 
puigus of the Seven Ye.irs war in N. 
America and India. Thive years after 
tlii.s recruiting foi; Highland Rs. other 
than the Black Watch begau. Eighteen 
iieiv Rs. were formed during the wars ot 
the Fr. Revolution and Empire, but tins 
(i(Kw not fully represent the I'xpansioii that 
look place at this time, for many second 
battalions wei>* formed and later di?*- 
handed, besides loglincuts which no longer 
exist. But certain rifle and light infantry 
lls. wore oxi^anded to four battalions and 
retained this strength until 
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Horae Dragoon Ottarda Dragoona 

1 16C1 Tangier 1 1C93 Royals 

2 1678 1 1746 King's 2 1691 Scots Greys 

3 1685 2 1746 Queen's Bays 3 1685 King's Own 

4 16S5 3 1746 Prince of Wales’s 4 1685 Queen's Own 

(3/6)* 

5 1685 4 1788 (4/7) 5 1685 Dlbbaudcd 1799 

6 1683 5 1788 InniskllUng (5/6 C 1689 InniskilUng (5/6 

Dragoon Guards) Dragoon Guards) 

7 1685 6 1691 Carabiniers (3/6) 7 1690 Queen's Own 

8 1688 7 1788 (4/7) 8 1693 

• 3rd Carabiniers since 1929. 


During the long peace following Water- dragoons. lie named the old 7th ilorbC 
loo the total remained at rather less than the Carabiniers and his own 6th Dragoons 
100. Only the third battalion of the Ride the Inniskliling R. Later all the remaiu- 
Brlgade was raised for the Crimea, and ing horse Rs. ncre I'cnained Dragoon 
the luurth of the sumo R. for the Indian Guards. In 1715 the 3rd, 4tb, 7th. and 
Mutiny, which led to the last major addi- 8th Dragoons were made light dragoons, 
tion to the list of infantry regiments, and six new light dragoon Rh. weie 
Besides native troops, the Hast India Com- raised. Between then and 1781 nine light 
pony had maintained its own Brit. Rs. dragoon Its. were raided, because the old 
since the reign of Charles 11. By 1857 ilragoons had proved uusuiterl to the 
there w'cre nine of them, three for each pro- important ca\alry role of reconnaissance 
bidcncy. and Palmerston's Act for the and pursuit. By 1799 there remained 
Better Government of India of 1858 traufl- only ton Rh. of ‘heavy cavalry* — bcveu 
ferredthem to the service of the Crown but Rs. of dragoon guards and the 1st, 2nd, 
under their old E. India titles. In 1861 and 6th Dragoons. From 1806 onwards, 
they were finally incorporated in the h'ne following the Napoleonic c^ainiile, the 
and given serial numbers. Twx*nt> years light cavalry w'as divided into hussars and 
later occurred the reform of 1881 , whereby lancers in the proportion of about three to 
the old system of numbers caiuc to an end two. In 1861 some European horbo Rs. 
and local titles were found for both n'giiiar of the disbanded Eobt Indlci Coiupanv’s 
battalions of Rh. which sometimes had army w’ero transferred to the Crown Obtab, 
bad little previous connection with the as hussars (t/. table of infantry lino Its., 
place of their ‘adoption.' It was con- 101-109). 

Bldered that the tradltion-i of the most N/c AiiMY, Organ laatwn; Dkauoon's; 
venerable Its. (down to the 25th Foot) Guahdh, Diiaooox; Gl^auus (Kousk- 
wero ’.strong enough to be shored between hold Troops); Uoubeiiold Cavalry; 
two Ijattaliou.H. Uushars; Lancers; Scothsh Keoi- 

Cavalry. — The table appearing above MENTS;and separate articles on individual 
shows the evolution of Brit, cavalry Rs. Rs. See also Yeomanry. 

The numbers in bracket-s show the amal- See A. Brf>onie, liise and Progress of t/ie 
gamationa of «’avalry R«. brought about Bengal Army, 1850; W. J. Wilson, History 
in 1922. Small numbers show the date of of the Madras Army, 1882; C. Walton, 
first raj-mg and the date of conversion. History of the British Standing Army, 
The apparently chaotic nuiuberiug of 1894; C. II. Firth, CVo/aietW's 1902; 

cavalry Rb. at the present day arises from H. Blddulpli, lAtrd Cardwell at the TVar 
successive conversions, and corn paratively Office, 1004; W. Vernor, Military Life of 
few Rs. have disappeared without trace, the Duke of Cambridge. 1905; J. W; 
At the time of the Civil W'ar there were Fortesene, A History of the British Army, 
two kinds of mounted trooiis; dragoons, 1910; Metro Provincial Publications. His 
who w’ere organised as infantry and Majeaty'a liegimenta of the British Army, 
armed with large-bore pistols, and horse, 1950; also Journal of the Royal Vmied 
or covolry proper. Charles II. raised two ScrHces Institute; Cavalry Journal, 

Rs. of horse, the Istf or Tangier Horse, Regimental Marches. In the Brit, army 
and the 2nd, and some troops of dragoons it Is a long-standing custom of regiments 
which beeamo the iacots Greys. James to adopt, by authority, a marching tune, 
II. Inhonted these and raised six more to which the rogimeut marches past at 
Rs. of bor^e and three Bs. oi dragoons, reviews, and concludes a band perform- 
iQOstly to sappn^ss Monmouth’s reboUiou. auue with a quick -step. In many cases 
William III. converted tlie Tanfrier Horse the K. M. are old tunes associated with 
into dragoons and desiimated them ‘1st’ the oo. from which the regiment takes its 
because they hekl been toe senior mounted name, suob as The Lincolnshire Poachsr, 
R. He also raised three more Ks. of of the Llnoolnshire Rogimeut, or D* ye 
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LioM Dragoons Hussars Lancers 

3 1715 3 1859 

4 1715 4 1859 

5 1859 Re-raified 

(16/6) 


7 1715 7 1805 

8 1715 8 1822 

' 9 1715 9 1800 

10 1715 10 1806 

11 1715 11 1840 

12 1715 12 1806 

13 1715 18 1861 

11 1715 - - 14 1861 

15 1759 15 1806 

16 1759 16 1806 (16/5) 

17 1759 17 1806 (17/21) 

18 1763 - - 18 1807 

19 1759 19 1861\ 

£X‘East In dia Com • 

I pany's 1st, 2ud, 

20 1759 20 1861 - and 3rd European 

. Cavalry 

21 1760 21 1861* 21 1896 (17/21) 

22 1760 Diobauded 1799 

23 1781 23 1816 Dwbandcd 


ken John Peel, of the llordor Ref^iment. 
Other iiuirrhliiM: tunes coininemorato 
famous eomiiiiiiiders of the past: the 
Huyal Scot ft, lor example, still man*h post 
to the old Seultish uir Dumbarton's Drums, 
recallintt tho faet that the rof^iuient was 
enrolled in 1678 oa Duinhartoirs Regi- 
ment: while the duke of Wellliigrton’s 
(W. lUdlnK Reifirneiit) niarehes to tho 
tune of The IVeflesUy, coinmeiMorMlliiir tho 
fact that they wort' led hy Col. Wellesley 
(later tlie duke of W elliiig-ton) iig:aiuHt 
Tippoo Sahib, One of the most famous 
of all marching: tunes is (7a Ira, tho Fr. 
rovolntlonary air (see Qa Iiia). Tho W. 
Yorkshire Kegrlmont adopted their qulok- 
btop from this air at the time of the siegro 
of Fainars, in ^hlch they took part. 
Affain, the Ride Krlgade's time, I *m 
Ninety-five, commemorates the fact that 
before they w'oro taken out of the line to 
be con veiled Into rifiemeu they •were 

£.£. II 


dehiirnated the 95th IToot. There is tliu^ 
inueh army hist, in march in ^ tunes, and 
tlio different remments arc naturally proud 
of the distinctire incirlents with whuh 
they tire associated. Among: other R. Ms. 
art* The Young Mag Moon is beaming 
(Notts ond Derby Reiriu'cnt); Uielan* 
Laddie (Black Watch ariii the Scots 
(luards), a very famous tune; 11 
gang nae mair to yon loon (IDvmpsliire 
Kegriincnt — which rosfiinciit has also a 
MOund march, called the Hamijshire): 
Athol Higkland4rb and 11 ittiin a Milt of 
hdinburgh Town (both of tho CnTnor- 
oniaus); Kynegad Slashtn and UigaUnid 
Pipers (both the (rlouicsteTshire licvrl’ 
ment); Windsor ( Won estershiro Ke-rl- 
ment); Lanco'hire Lad'* (£. Laura 11*113 
Heg:imout); ^ Southerlg Wind ami a 
Cloudy Sky imd Lass of Gowrie (both of 
the £. Surrey Regiment); One and All 
(Duke of Cbmwall's Li^ht infantry); Men 

D 
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of HarUch (S. Wales Borderers) ; Blue OauZ, which properly beloues to the Royal 
Bonwis over the Border (Kiug^s Own Scots, while The Duke of ¥ork*8 March is 
Scottish Borderers), the words of which played by sev. cavalry regiments; and 
were written by Sir Walter Scott, the song since the amalgamation of cavalry regj- 
itself being founded on General Leslie*a incnts soon after the First World War, 
March to Lonffmarston Moor; We *ve Lived there has been a blending of the R. Ms. 
andZ.ovedTo( 7 e<Aer (Devonshire Regiment); The R.A.F. march past was composed by 
Speed the Plough (Suffolk Regiment); Sir Henry Walford Davies. The marches 
Prince AlberVs March (Somerset Light are played mostly oii special occasions. 
Infantry, the full name of which re^ment chieny ceremonial, but some regiments 
is Prince Albert’s Somerset Light In- play them on the dismissnl of a parade, 
fantry); The Yorkshire Lass (£. Yorkshire and the particular air is followed imine- 
Regtment); Mountain Rose and Mando- diately by the National Anthem. See 
lerata (both of the Bedfordshire Regiment) ; F. .T. II. Darton, Marches of We^sex^ ] 922. 
Romaika (Leicestershire Regiment). It Regina, cap. of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
is curious that while the Scots and Irish on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 357 m. 
regiments adhere to their own national from Winnipeg. It was founded in 1882. 
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melodies, the Eng. regiments draw freely 
upon Scottish compositions for their H. 
Ms., elg. (in addition to instances given 
above) the tune of the Royal Lancaster 
Regiment Is Com Rigs are Bonnie; that 
of trie Cheshire Regiment Is Wha wouldna* 
fecht for Charlie!; that of the Royal W. 
Kent Regiment is A Hundred Pipers, and 
that of the Durham Light Infantry is 
Whistle o*er the Lave o't The Durham 
Light Infantry and the Royal Ulster 
Rifles both march past to the same air: 
but whereas the Durham Light Infantry 
calls it The Light Barque, the Royal Ulster 
Regiment knows it aa Off, Off, said the 
Stranger. LiUibullero, the Whig political 
ballad which originated in the army 
under James II. (perhaps in the 8th 
Liverpool Regiment), wa.s revived during 
the Second World War, and adopted by 
commando units as a regimental iiiarcb. 
Some tunes are common to a number of 
regiments: The ^British Grenadiers is 
played by all Fusilier regiments as well os 
oy the (irenadler Guards. The cavalry 
r^ments have, as a rule, rather stately 
compositions of their own. The Scots 
Greys, however, adopted The CHarb of Avid 


Early in 1883 it was declared the scat of 

g )vernment of the N.W. Ters., in place of 
attleford, and so remained until 1905, 
when the tors wxro divided. In 1903 R. 
became a city and in 1905 the cap. of 
Saskatchewan. It is the headquarters of 
the famous Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. R. has been called * Queen City 
of the Plains.* A singularly handsome 
centre, with many strikhig buildings, e.g. 
those of the Prov. Legislature and the 
Dom. Gov., it stands surrounded by a 
vast plain of grain fields, with a climate 
of abundant sunshine, and has scenic 
beauty and natural charm. Yet R. olTers 
all modern urb. amenities. It is a popular 
centre for conventions of national and 
iutcrnatjonal organisations of many kinds. 
A manufacturing tn., it has over a hun- 
dred production plants of almost every 
kind of industry, from artificial limbs to 
cars, Jewellery, paints, varnishes, wagons, 
windows. It Is an aviation oeiitro served 
daily by the TraUvS-l^citto Airlines and 
Canadian Pacific Airlines main linos. 
There are iiionj than 3000 ac. of parks and 
boulevards. There are five colleges, a nor- 
mal ^chool for teachers, six commercial 
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schools, a technical school, and twenty- Bngrland after 1920, and a number of 
four olemontary schools. R. Symphony reports wore Issued by them. The whole 
Orchestra and Saskatchewan Musical subject was subsequently examined in its 
Fostiyal draw music lovers to the cap. In various aspects by the Scott and Barlow 
July-Auf?. the Prov. Exhibition (ai^ic. Conjinitteos, and both before and since 
and industrial) is the largest event of its the settiiif^ up of these committees, there 
kind in Canada next to Toronto National was let^islation on the subject of tn. and 
Exhibition. The sheep and swine show country pLaniiini?. At first the (‘cntrai 
is in Nov., and the horse and cattle shows de{)artmental authority was the Tn. and 
at the ‘winter fair.' The pop. has in- Country Planning Advisory Committee 
cn*ascd slrico 192G by 2.3, 7U0. Pop. which was appointed as a dept, of the 
(1948) 64,100. Ministry of Health, but subsequently a 

Regiomontanus (1436-76), Qer. astro- separate Ministry of Tn. and Country 
nomcr, whose real name was Johann Plunniug was created. See further u/Mfer 
Muller, h. at Kbnigsberg In Franconia. Town ind Country Planning. 

He studied at Vienna, where he mot Registered Stock, or Inscribed Stock. 
Purbach, and in 1461 accompanied Car- Stock is said to be inscribcfl or registered 
dinal Bessarion to Italy. Ho left Home when the name of the stockholder is 
in 1468, spending the next three years at inscribed in the stock register of the state 
the court of the king of Himgary, and or corporation issuing it. The bolder is 
afterwards settled at Nuremberg, where entitled to an imaginary sum. usually 
he pub. his Tobvlm JHrectionuvi (1475). €100 or multiples thereof, and the right 
Bernhard Walthor, a w’calthy citizen, fur- to r(‘ccivo a fixed rate of interest in 
nished him with means to start a book- perpetuity. The registration is evidenced 
printing business and to construct iLstro- by a certifleote which also gives him the 
nomieal instruments, wherewith tliey right to obtain payments of inten\st. In 
demonstrated the inaccuracy of the contr.irlistimdion to U. S. Is that stock 
Alphonsine Tables {q.o.). wbiclj is i^sued in the form of bearer bond'^ 

Regional Commissioners. TheHrit.Gov. with dividend coupons attached, 
in Feb. 1939, through the lord privy seal. Register of Voice, see Voic’K and V^oicjs 
announced its intention of designating Training. 

twelve 11. C., u' o l. .he event of war Registers, Parish. Registers of a kind 
bhould assume suprtmie control in their appear to liave been kept l)y all civilised 
rcbpeetive regions for such timo as peoples in e\ ery ago. In the Uom. provs. 
eoiiimunientious with tln^ central gov. ollieials were ajiiiointed as pui>he regis- 
might be interrupted. The names of the trars to keep records of names for the 
R. C. were nnnouneed boon afterw'ards; settlement of disputes, proof of frt'edom, 
they were all lord-lieutenunts men and eertilleatlon of births and lieaths. 
of similar standing, 'riio il. C. were In Fram*e it upjicars that registers were 
jirovided with deputy commissioners and kept with surprising regularity from about 
with a staff eoiisistiug of A.li.P. regional 1308. P. It. wore not regularly kept in 
officers and representatives of all gov. England before 1538. From that date, 
depts. concerned with <*ivil defence. Be- however, until 1837, they form an almost 
fore asHumlng their rt^sponsibllities in Sept, complete record of the manners, (‘iistoras, 
1939 they were supplied with full details of and events of three eentiirles of Eng. 
the war plans of all the depts. concerned social hist. They have often affonled the 
with civil defence and kept in touch with chief evidence of titles to peerage and 
tJicir war staff. property, and are an invaluable source (if 

Regionalism, term denoting lo(*ai in- material for all manner of historical, 
dividualism in ])olitles; also used in and genealogical research. Although 
literary critlcisin to describe a typo of public attention has frcciueiitly been 
fiction in which the scene is set in a parti- called to the import anee of securing the 
cular locality, and a realistic presentation safety of P. R., Parliamont has never 
of the life and work of the area is given, taken effective steps to ensure that this 
In Eng. literature the regional novel was dene. It Is on record that some have 
developed rapidly in the nineteenth hc(m sold as waste paper or made into book 
century. The Brontds laid the .scene of covers; some at Wiin polo, Cambridgeshire, 
tJieir novels in Yorkshire and George Eliot were destroyed by parliamentarian troops; 
in the E. Midlands. Other examples of and those at Otteriiiton ‘were devoted to 
II. ojo the* Barsetshiro* novels of Trollope, the utilitarian employment of singeing a 
and the ‘Wess(*x* novels (»f Hardy. The goose.* P. H. belong in law to the parochial 
works of Mary Webb, Sheila Kayo-Smith, clergy. They are usually kept In the par. 
Eden PhiUpotts, J. B. Priestley, etc., ore churebes. Since 1837, when the i-oeord-s 
often examples of literary K. «>f the registrar general begin. P. R. have 

Regional Planning, method of planning In'tsune hare records of ii.iptisms, mar- 
in advance of dovelopinent largo areas of rioges, and deaths, and liiivo thus lost 
land, usually under tl»e autliority of their character and interest. aho 

regional committees c'stab. by local 1{i:gistuation ok Hiutiis, Mauriagin. 
authorities. The oiiject is to prepare and Deaths. See J. C. Cox, Parish 
outline plans for such public services as lieaisters of Knaland, 1910; and T. 
•roads and drainage, .ami to indiouto areas 'raswell-Langmead, Preservation of Parish 
for open spacxis. riirnl preservation. In- lieoisters. 

dustrial and residential dovelopmeut, etc.. Registrar: Bankruptcy , — The Rs. in 
to which the tn. plans adopted by iiidJ- bankruptcy of the high court and eo. 
vidual local authorities may conform, courts are the officials who hear b.tnk- 
Many such committees woro set up in ruptoy petitions, make receiving orders. 
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hold pnblio examination of debtors, 
approve compositions or schemes of 
arrongement, and grant orders of dis- 
charge to bankrupts. 

ProbaU . — The R. of a dist. registry 
grants probate (a.v.) of wllla or letters 
of administration in cases where the 
deceased appears at the time of his death 
to have bad a fixed place of abode within 
the diet, in which application for probate 
is made: but in opposed applications he 
may only grant probate when tbe con- 
tention is terminated by decree or other- 
wise. The K. of the Principal Probate 
^gistrv (Somerset House) is an official 
Invested with all the authority of a Judge 
in chambers in matters of probate and 
divorce, except in proceedings touching 
the liberty of the subject, 6or\ice of writs 
out of Jurisdiction, Injunctions, appeals 
from dist. registrars, taxation of costs, and 
other minor matters. The duties of a 
CO. court R. comprise the filling up of the 
usual papers required by tbo probate 
court to lead to a grant of letters of 
administration, and transmlshloii of tho 
•amc to the R. of the probate court. 

Prill/ Council , — To the U. of the Privy 
Council have been assigned by order in 
council. 1004. all the duties of the old R. 
in eccles. and Admiralty causes. He has 
power to examine witnesses on oath in all 
actions pending before tho Judicial Com- 
mittee of tbe Privy Council, and to do the 
chamber work of that committee, such as 
Issuing the committee's orders and calling 
on parties to enter an appearance. 

hrimdlv Societies . — As to the R. of 
friendly societies, see under Fbiendly 
SOCI ETTES . 

Consistory Cmirt, — The R. of this court, 
who Is appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese, prepares faculties, sends to the 
rcgihtrar-general of births, denths, and 
marriages a list of all tho C'lnirch of 
England chajiels of his diocese within 
which a marriage niaS^ be celebrated, and 
has duties to perform in connection with 
the issue of marriage Ucciicch. See cUso 
Ec( Lr.SlASTICAL COUUTH. 

Joint-stock Companies.— The R. of 
Joint-stock companies registers com panics 
formed under the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Art, 1908. He is an ofllcer of the 
Board of Trade. 

County Courts , — The R. of a co. court, 
who must bo a polleitor of five years* 
standing, usually hears all euw^s in which 
the amount involved Is not over £2. He 
summonses, warnuits, precepts, and 
w^lt^ of execution; register ^ all orders 
and judgments of the co. tourt of which 
he is the K., anrl keeps an .ir-rount of ail 
court fees and fines. He nerallv per- 
forms tho duties of a R. In bankruptcy, 
and in addition perforpis nunioroiis duties 
in Interlocutory iirococdings* before tho 
CO. court. Ho must reside within the 
dirt, of bis court. 

Hiffh Court Rcyislrars. — Tbe duties of 
the Rs. of tbe chancery court arc to take 
notes on the Judgments and orders of the 
Judges in that court, and the court of 
appeal in the case of chancery appeals, 
to make up lists of the cavses for trial 
before the chancery iudges and assist the 


Judges generally during the hearing of 
cases. 

Solicitors* Registrar . — Tho oflnolal whose 
duty it Is to issue certifleatos empowering 
solicitors to practise. 

Registrar-General, central authority 
for the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths and for the taking of the 
periodical census. The first R.-G. was 
appointed in 1836. Besides taking the 
census and preparing tho census returns, 
he undertake.s the verification of claims by 
applicants fur old age, widows, etc., and 
war pensions. See next article. 

Registration of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. The rogistratiuii of births, 
marriages, and deaths is bolievc^d to have 
been inaugurated about 1,'>28; but the 
statutes concerning registration are of a 
comparatively modern date. General 
registration was inlrodiicctl by the Re- 
gistration Act of 1837, extended to 
Scotland in 1855, and to Ireland in 1864, 
Other Acts were passed in 1837, 1856, 
and 1858. These Acts were oonsoildatod 
In the Aot of 1874, but other statutes have 
been passed since then. Tho work of the 
registrar-general was enormously increased 
by the consolidating Act of 1874, which 
made rertstration compulsorv, and also by 
tho Births and Deaths Registration Act, 
1926, the Legitimacy Act. 1926. and the 
Adoption of Children A(‘t, 1926. This 
legislation created a general registry 
offloo, situated at Souierbet House, Strand, 
London, W.C., at the head of which is an 
official known os the regi*}trar‘geucral of 
births, marriages, and deaths. The whole 
kingdom Is divided for purposes of regis- 
tration into dists. controlled by super- 
intendent registrars, each dist. being 
further subdivided into smailer dists. 
under local registrars. The object of tho 
Registration Acts is priinnrily to ^ 1 rnish 
official proof of a birth, marriage, or 
death, but tho utility of systematic 
registration is umnifest lii a number of 
difiereiit ways. The scienco of eugenics 
and tlie laws of public health alike derive 
much useful material from the ri' turns of 
the registrar-general, wiille the severe 
penalties against wilful [K'gloct to register 
births and deaths iimbnbly opera to to 
some extent to diuiinish tho evil of 
infant ieide (q.r.). Prior to these Arts 
births w(>ro customarily proved by certifl- 
catiw of baptism, or, if none, by outrfes 
In family Bibles, while marriages were 
proved bv certlilcateH op by sJiiiilar entries, 
and deatlis by nothing more trustworthy 
than Inscriptions on tonihs. Tbo dates 
of luptliM prior to July 1837 can bo ascer- 
tained from the registrar-general in cases 
where they have been recorded in church 
n-gistei’s deposited sineo 1837 in the 
(lenernl Registry Office; If not so de- 
posited Mderenco must stfil bo made to 
I bo ehiircb or chapel of the locality whore 
tlio birth is believed to have been recorded. 
tSindlarly a certificate of a marriage 
bolemnfsod before July 1837 is to Bo 
obtained either from the ncglstrar-goiieral 
or from the particular ctnircii wncre it 
was celebrated. Where the record of a 
particular birth, death, or marriage oan- 
not^ bo traced, a search should always bo 
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made In the books kept by the super- 
intendent -registrar where the event is 
bedieved to have taken place, especially 
in the ease of a recent event, because the 
local oillclals may not have had time to 
transmit their records to Somerset House. 
Births must bo rceristc'rcd within six 
weeks, iDcludJnfir. of course, those of 
ille»;itimate eJiildren. The obligation to 
register the birth of a legitimate clilld is 
on the parents, or, in default, any one in 
charge of It. Tiie putative father of 
an illegitimate eiiild is not bound to 
register its birth, the obligation being on 
the mother, and the putative father’s 
name can only apT)ear on the register by 
Joint consent of himself and the mother. 
A new form of birth certillcatc became 
available from 1947. showing only name, 
sex, date, and place of birth, liub excliniing 
details of parentage or adoption. A birth 
cannot, except by the written autlmrity 
of thcreglstKir-geiicral. beicgistered after 
the lapse of tw<*lve months from llie event. 

By the Notification of Birtlis Act, 1907. 
the local authority. In \ariou8 places 
whcn» the Act has hcon adopte^i, must al^o 
be uotillrd of a birth. It Is to lie noted 
that the notiflcution to the medical offloer 
of health under the Act of 1907 is in ad<ii“ 
tlon to tho registraf 1 •• the Registra- 

tion Acts. It must be mven in writing, 
subject to a penalty of ‘iOs. for default, 
within tliirty-siK hours afler tho e\ent. 
The iiirth of seven-montlis* cliil<lren must 
be registered under tliia Art whether they 
bo still -liorn or not. Deaths must he 
registered within five da\8 of tho ov’eiit. 
The mode of registration is for tiie nearest 
relative of the deceased iirc'sent at the 
death, or, if none, any other relati\o or 
Inmate of tho house in which th^ d«'nth 
took place, to send to tho registrar a 
written notice of the de.itli, aeeoiiiiiariied 
hy a medical ccrtitlcato as to tiie cause of 
death. But. as in the c.ise of a birth, a 
death may not, witliout umsent, bo regis- 
tered after tilt' expiry of twelve months. 
If an Inqucbt is tieUl it is lor tho coroner 
to send up t<i the registr.ir tiie necessary 
information for reglstrat ion. The registrar 
delivers to tlio pernoii regisUTing a doatli 
a certifteato, which diu ament is the 
authorisation to any person to bury the 
body and perform the funeral sop'viro. 
Still-hom children can lie iuined in any 
burial-ground only after tlic person eon- 
trolling tho ground has been supplied 
with corlnin particulars. Marriages are 
registered by tho otllLials solomnisiug 
them with tlio registrar -general »t Somer- 
set House (or iu Scotland the reglstriip- 
genoraTs othce, Kdinlmrgli), where tho 
register may ho Insnecl cd on payment of 
Is. fee (see also vnaer Mahiiiagk; Fkks). 
By the l^ocal Gov. Act, 1929, the functions 
of hoards of guardians under tho various 
registration Acts are transferred t-o co. 
councils or co. bors. Registrars (paid by 
fees) have now boon largely replaced by 
salaried otfiotals nppoiuted by councils. 
See also Obnsuh; Vital Statistics. See 
R. R. Kuczyuslii, Measurement of Popu- 
lation OrouiK 1935. and H.Eif.8.0. (Ann. 
Ronort), Reoistration of Births, Dec^, 
and Marriagea, * 


Registration of Deeds, or Enrolment, is 

necessary in certain cases and for certain 
purposes, e.p. In register cos. (see Reois- 
TUATioN OF Title); in the case of gifts to 
charities (see Moktmain and CriAUiTiEfl); 
barring all entail (see Kntail and Estate) ; 
bargain and b.ile of froeboids (i.e, under 
tile Statute of Enrolments of 1535, 
which was aimed at secret conveyances); 
a inode of conveyance which was siipcr- 
s<‘ded by a bimplo release in 1841, which 
mode was in its turn replaced by a more 
deed of grant (see Grant); and In tho 
(*ase of certain rent-charges. A rent- 
charge created otherwise than by will 
or marriage-settlement must, since the 
passing of the Judgments Act, 1855, be 
regibtiTed; iiy that Act tho registration 
was elTerted in the Central Gfllce; but by 
the Land Charges Act, 1900, tho registra- 
tion inUMt be in tho Land Registry. Unless 
registcreil a rent-charge cannot lire vail 
against subsequent purchasers or creditors 
without notice (.see Notiok, Equitable 
and JrDKUVL), though it will prevail 
against the trustee in bankruptcy of tho 
owner of tiio rent-charge. *S’ee also Land 
Laws. 

Registration of Title. The odjelal Land 
Registry was estoii., as the rcniilt of a 
recommendation <»f a royal commission, 
by an Act passed m 1802. The purpose 
of tho Act was to sinipllty ami lessen tho 
cost of dealings iu land by estabUshaig a 
state reghster of iaudowners who volun- 
tarily hiibmittcd the titles to their land for 
examination and ajiproval by the rvgibtrar 
on belialf of tho state. The registry was 
reformed by the Laud Transtep .Kit, 1875, 
which, howt'vcr, (oiitinuod the Aolantary 
basis of the Hvstem. The Land 'I’raiisfer 
Act of 1897 introduced tho principle ot 
compulsory registration, and various 
orders in council under that Act between 
lh9S ami 1902 made the mstem com- 
pulsory on bale In the administrative co. 
of Londi>n. By further onleis of more 
recent vears registration has been made 
compulsory m certain prov. tns., and in 
1 9 JO in the administrative ro. of Middh'* 
sox. The Land Registration Act, 19*J'», 
consol uUted the previous .\cts ine^r- 
poratiiig such changes as experience hn<l 
bhow 11 to be necessary. Tho svsttnn shows 
that the machinery for tho pu-cliabcs and 
s.ile of land is ussiiiiilated to that for 
stocks and shares. Simple h)r7ns. analo- 
gous to those used on transfers of stocks 
nml shares, are provided. Tho cost of 
binmg, selling, op mortgaging registered 
lami IS much less than the cost in the 
ease of unregistered land. It is open to 
any co. council or council of a co bop. to 
upplv to the l*rivy Couucil for an order 
niciKing registration of title compulsory 
1(1 its area. 

Titles may bo otllcially examined and 
r(‘gi*»tercd as (1) absolute. i2) (lualllied. 
and (3) possessory. An absolute title n 
one that cannot be disputed, it being g')o i 
against all the world, except pcgistciva 
eneumbroneers .md bonetielaries with 
trustees. An ahsoliito title, granted by 
tho Land Registry, is guaranteed by the 
state. A qftallfled title is one that is 
subject to other estates or interest actually 
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specified in tho regrister. A possessory or 
*boldinff' title is subject to all adverse or 
derogratory estates (If any), but it can bo 
converted into an absolute title at any 
time If tbe regristrar thinks fit. To so 
convert a possessory title, tho regristrar 
must investigfate the title, and odvertise 
for possible objectors to lodg^; their objec- 
tions within two months. A possessory 
title six years old is comparatively easy 
of conversion into an absolute title. The 
*reg:ibter* at the Land Itegristry consists 
of three divs. : (1) the property resistor, in 
whh'b are rcRisterod particulars and situa- 
tion of land, and rigrhts, etc., appertaininir 
thereto; (2) proprietorship register, which 
specifics the nature of the title; and (3) tho 
charges register, which states the encum- 
brances on registered lamls. A registered 
proprietor may convey in the usual way 
{see Conveyance; Conveyancing), or 
may make use of u short form pi*e4cribc<l 
by the Land Transfer Rules, the transfer 
being entered on the register, and a docu- 
ment called a land -cert ill cate being de- 
livered to the purchaser or transferee, and. 
on part -sale, to the transferor or vendor 
also. Apart from conveyances of free- 
hold, which must, in a compulsory area, 
always bo registered, all assignments of 
leaseholds for an uncxpirc<l residue of not 
less than forty years must be registered, an 
also all leases and undcr-leasi's granted 
for a like period. The fees payable for 
registration vary from 6d., wlicro the 
viuue of tho consideration for tho sale 
does not exceed £5, to £1 13s., whero the 
value exceeds £275 but does not exceed 
£3U0, an additional 5s. being payable for 
each £Hfi over £300. The Land Registry 
is in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Tiondon, \V.<\ 

Registration of Voters, see under 
Eluctionh. 

Regium Donum, sum of €1200 per 
annum granted by William Ilf. to lla‘ 
I'resbyteriau Churcb of Ireland In con- 
sideration of the active aid given him 
against James 1 1. It was finally abolished 
ill IKTl, eorapcnsatiou being granted to 
those ministers who hud u claim on the 
tund. 

Regius Professor, holder of a univ. pro- 
fessorship founded by u king. In 1546 
Henry Vlll. founded chairs of Jlob., Gk., 
divinity, medicine, and civil law at Oxford, 
and chairs of Gk., lit'b., divinity, hist., 
civil law, and physics at Cambridge. The 
chair of modern hist, at Oxford was 
founded by George 1. in 1724. 

Regnal Year, Brit, inetlnxl of dating 
Acts of Parliament. A mo\ ereign*s R. Y. 
begins on tbe anniversary of bis ai'ocHuiou, 
e.g. K. Y. 1. of King George VI. com- 
menced on Dec. 12, 1936. Acts passed 
in a calendar year containing more than 
one R. Y. are dated. by nil, e.g, legisla- 
tion nf 1910 Is dated lu Edward VII. 
and 1 George V. See also under AOT 
(Act of 1»aruament). 

Regnard, Jean Francois (165.5*1709). 
Fr. dramatist, b. in Paris. In 1678, while 
on bis way from Italy to France, ho was 
captnred by corsairs and kept as a slave 
In Algiers, on experience which ho de- 
scribes in his novel, Ltx Prfnttncale (1731). 
Later bo travelled very widely .and It was 


not until 1696 that he produced his first 
neat comedy, Le Joueur, at tho Th6d.tre 
Francais, followed by Le Distrait (1697); 
D&mocrite (1700); Les Folies amoureuaes 
(1701); Les Minevhmes (1705); and his 
masterpiece, Le Legataire unirersel (1708), 
whi(‘h gave him rank ns sec'ond only to 
Moll^ro, though his work lacked tho depth 
which made Mpll6rc*s so outstanding. An 
ed. of his works was pub. in 6 vols., 1819- 
1820. F. Gaifi’e, Le IJrame cn France 
au siMe, 1910. 

RegnauU, Henri (1843 71), Fr. painter, 
b. in Paris. He travelled in Italy, Spain, 
Morocco, and paiiitt'd. besides portraits, 
scenes from oriental life, subjects inspired 
by episodes in Fr. bist.. particularly of a 
martial clmractcr. See liv'cs by 11. Cazalis, 
1872, and R. Marx, 1886. 

Regnault, Henri Victor (1810-78), Fr. 
chemi'st and physicist, b. at Aix-la- 
(fiiapolle. He studied chein. under Lie- 
big. became n prof, at Lyons, and in 1841 
prof, of physii’s nl the (.’ollege de France. 
His discoveric‘s in organic chcin. won him 
election to the. Academy of Sciences, and 
he became diretdor of the imperial porce- 
lain manufactory of Sevres. U. Is fumed 
for his researches In connection with 
specific heat and expansion of gases. Ho 
WTote largely on chemical and physical 
siibjiH'ts. chiefly for scientific periodk*als. 
See A. Duma.s, FUnje hisionque de Henri 
Vidor HegnatjU, 1881. 

R^gnier, Henri Francois Joseph de (1 SC4- 
1936), Fr. poet and novelisi. b. at Hon- 
fleup (t’nlvados\ He studied law in 
Paris, lu tho eighties H. appeared as a 
Bjinbolist poet, beginning with Les Lende- 
mains (1885). Other vols. were Les 
Mdlaillcs iVargiles (1900) and Vestigia 
flamrna^ (1921). His novels ineliulo Jm 
Canne de Jaspe 0895); La Donhie 
Maitresse (1900); Les Vaeanecs d’un jcunc 
homme sage (19()3i; La Peur de I’amour 
(1907); L* Auijdiisbenr (1912); L* Illusion 
h&roique de Tilo liassi (1916); La Fecher- 
esse (1920); L^Fseattade (1926); and 
1/ Altana ou la rit> venitienne (1829). Ills 
collected w'orks were pub. 1921-31. See 
study by 11. Honnert, 1923. 

Regnier, Mathurin (157.3-'1613), Fr. 
poet, b. at Chartres. He took holy orders, 
and eventually was made a canon of 
Chartres Cathedral. His works (1608- 
1612), which are cliiefiy satinvs, are charae- 
terised by the abseiieo of personal refer- 
ence, ami by their easy style. They have 
been collected and ed. by E. (Jourbet 
(1875) and J. Plattard (1930). -SVe study 
by J. Vianey, 1896. 

Regnitz, rlv. of Bavarln, Germany, 
which joins the Maiu at Bamberg. The 
Zeiin, Aiseli, Auracli, and (irdiidliich are 
among its tribs. Length 130 m. The 
lower course is navigable. 

Regrating, old coiuruon law olTcnoo in 
England, consisting of buying ‘corn and 
other victuals* and schornfog to raise tho 
price artificially. * Forestalling ' {q.v.) and 
’eiigroBsiug' {q.v.) two very similar in 
nature. The old penalties were abolished 
lu 1844 (7 and 8 Viet. e. 24). 

Regular Canons, see Canon. 

Regulation, form of delegated, siib- 
sJdl&ry or secondary legislation, which 
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may bo exercised by gov, dcpts. directly 
under the outhorlty of a statute, or in- 
directly under like authority. There is 
little. If any, substantial ditference be- 
tween rules and Its., special orders, and 
orders. There is a vatfue departmental 
understaiidiiu; that rules and Ks. are 
intended to be of »?encral application 
throui?hout the kiui^doin, wliereas orders 
(prerogative orders and statutory orders) 
are of limited apidication to specifle 
phices, persons, or classes of persona, e.ff. 
Housing Orders or Tn. Planning Orders. 
The distiiicUon, however, is not uniform. 
Tiuia, under the Poor I^aw Acts and some 
of the earlier Housing Acts, the dept, 
concerned made ‘orders* of universal 
apidication, and under the Public Health 
Act. 1875, ])owcr was given to make 
ret; Illations n^gardlng infectious diseases, 
but orders w ith regard to the qualifications 
and duties of medical ofiii'cr-. of health. 
Tiic inconvenience In practa c is one of 
form r.ithcr than ot substance. Both, 
however, are challengeable in the courts, 
though whether for n ^pi'cified period or 
at all times is not clear. Both the 
Di'feiice of the ilcaliii Act, 101 i, and the 
Kniergeiicy i^owers Act, 10.10, ciulowcd 
tlie executive with the nceossar> authority 
to issue Its. for t'a mirpose. or better 
realisation ol the purpo-^o, <if ordering the 
derention of liangerous piu'sons in vvar- 
tiiiie. In the I'ourse of botli world vvai*s 
tlio action of the executive was unsueccss- 
Inllv eullciJ in question before the* House 
of Lords, in 1017 in the case of Zudig, 
ami in 1011 m the case of Liverseilge r. 
Amlersoii. Hee 11, (1. llaiiburj , KnqUsh 
tJourts of Lau\ 10-14, and <\ K. Allen, 
Law and Orders, 1015. 

Regulus, Marcus Atilius (d. c. 250 u.c.), 
Horn, consul 207 n.e. In 2,'»0 he was 
consul a second time with Lucius Manlius 
Vulso Longus. 'Phe tw'o <*onsuls defeated 
the C'arthagininn licet, and afterwards 
lauded in Africa with a large force. They 
first met witii great and striking .success, 
hut ill 255 It. was defeat cil and taken 
prisoner. Five years Kittr the Cartha- 
ginians sent an cm Inis'. \ to Home to 
solicit peace. They allowed U. to accom- 
pany tho amhus. on the promise tiiut he 
would return to (\irthage if their pro- 
pfisals were deeliiied. He dissuaded the 
senate from assenting to a peace, and 
returning to (jartliiige lie was put to death 
w’ltli torture. 

Regulus, sjr#- (iOLIlFN-rKK.sTEIJ WUEV. 

Regulus (metal lurgic.il product), see 
under Matte. 

Regulus (star), see undt r Leo. 

Rehoboam (Hob. UrhoUo *am, 1 Kings 
xlv. 21, ‘the people is enlarged’), son and 
successor of .Solomon (q.v.). His mother 
was Na‘amali. an Ammonite princess. 
R. ascended the throne c. D30 b.c. at tho 
age of forty-one, and reigned soventi^en 
years. He was received ns king by the 
whole nation, but his title, though re- 
‘cognised In the <'ap., .Terusalom. seemed 
insecure witiioiit tlio formal adhesion of 
the other tribes. An asseiiil>ly was sum- 
moned at Slieeliom, tho most nwored site 
among tho N. tribes, but instead of adopt- 
ing the wise and conciliatory langAogo 


recommended by the older counsellors of 
Solomon, in order to placate the dis- 
content which had been excited by the 
burdens (iiigh taxation and forced labour) 
hnposed during his father’s reign, R. 
followed tho adviec of the young and 
violent. Tlie N. tribes probably had re- 
vived to break away whatever happened. 
They had already recalled Jerobo ‘am to 
act as tlieir leader (Jerobo ‘am had rebelled 
against Solomon, but when Rummuned to 
Jerusalem, probably in order to be arrested 
and scntem'cd to death, he fled to Egypt, 
where he found asylum at tho court of 
Shesliouk 1., or Shishak). Jerobo ‘am 
eortalnly would not have renounced his 
claims to the kingdom even if tlie demands 
had been accepted. _ However, H.’s most 
Insolent and tyrannicdl reply to the repre- 
bcutations of the X. tribes hastened tho 
div. ol the kingdom. Tho N. tribes drew 
ofl! in rcbontinent, stoned tlic ofin*er, 
Adoram (Adonorain), who was sent to 
make terms with the ten tribes, and made 
Jerobo ‘am tlicir king. Thus the national 
union was dissolvcil; only tiit tribes of 
.ludiili and Benjamin romained loyal to 
the dvnastv of David. Continual w'ars 
prevailed ludweeii tiie two petty kingdoms. 
This strife provided au opportunity for 
bhisliak to invarie I’alestine in R.*s fifth 
year (1 Kings ms. 25). lie took Jeru- 
salem and removed from tlio temple and 
tho palace tlieir golden treasures. This 
campaign was mcmoTaliscd in an Egyptian 
inscribed relief on a wall at Karuuk: tho 
god Vmon leads forward l>y cords row’s of 
15(> Hel). captives, eaoii of whom s.vm- 
bolises a different Palestinian tn. which 
Sheshoiik 1. chums to have taken. R. 
seems to have been an altogether strong 
character. He fortified the road from 
Jerusttlein through Hebron to Ga^a, and 
built or restored many forti esses (2 Chrou. 
xi. 5 12). He was succeeded by his son 
Abijah or Abijani. 

Rehoboth, ilist. and tn. in the pro- 
tectorate of S.W. Africa. Tho pop. of 
the dist., called tlie Bastards, ore half- 
caste Hottentot-Europeniis. Since 15)24 
the dist. lias iu'cn governed bv the Bastard 
Administration ; prcviouslv it had native 
government. Cattle-breeding is carried 
on and gold Is mined. Pop. (dist.) 
5000. 

Roichenau: 1. Vil. of Saxony, Germany. 
7 III. K. of Zittuu. Pop. 7100. 2. Vil. of 

Lower Austria, 46 m. N.N.L. of GrA/s, 
imudi frequented as a summer resort. 
Pop. 1700. 3. Is. on Lake Constance. 

Since 1803 It has been a part of Germany. 
H. contaliLs tliree small vils.. Ober^cll, 
MittolzcU, and Uutcrzcll. Its steep, 
ruggcil coastline made It an easy position 
tf» defend, and it became a Benedictine 
monastic sottleineiit in (7arolinglan times. 
W itli Eiilda and St. Gall, it was one of the 
iiio.st important centres of lior. culture m 
tlie early Middle Ages. Tho minster of SS. 
Mary and Mark, in Mittelzell, founded ni 
813, contains much tenth- and eleventh 
eentury work, i ‘die tho at ries of frescoes 
in St. George’s Cliurch, in Oberzcll, wliich 
belong to tho same period, aro among the 
finest in Euiope. The monks of R. w-ero 
temons for their illuminated MSS., which 
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derived Rome ot thoir inspiratloD from 
G&U but. ebow, like the rest of R/s 
art, diflUnctivo traces of Byzantine in- 
fluence. Pop. 2tiOD. Sff K. Ordher, 
JieMienaurr Kunst, 11)22; W. (lornsheim. 
Die Buchmalvrei der Deichcnau, 1936; 
and K. Heycrle, liischof Prrminius und 
die QrutUluntt dcr Abteien Murbarh und 
lifichenau, 1947. 

Reiohenbach. Karl, Baron von (1788- 
1869), Ger. scientist, b. at Stuttgart. Tiio 
first iron foundries and charcoal furniu'cs 
in Bavaria were esUib. by R.. who dis- 
covered paratfin in 1830 and creosote two 
years later. He also si iidied animal 
inacmotisni, 

Reichenbaoh: 1. Tn. of Saxony. Ger- 
many, 11 lu, S.W. of Z\\i(‘kaii. Its chief 
industries are the spinning of wool and 
dyeing; it has also niaohinc works and 
factories for woollen goods. Pop. 32.000. 
2. Tn. in Poland, s-lnce 194.j known os 
Dzierzonidw. It was ■formerly in the 
PriLSsiaii prov. of Silesia. R. is 31 in. 
S.W. of Wroclaw* (Breslau). Its chief 
manuls. are carriages, textile goods, and 
beer. Pop. 16,500. 3. Riv. in the canton 
of Bern, Switzerland, having its source lu 
the Great Scheidegg. Its confluence with 
the Aar is opposite Melringcn. Its course 
is internipted by waWfaUs, in some cases 
buiidredvS of feet in descent. 

Reiohenberg (Czech Liberio), tn. of 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 87 m. N.E. of 
Prague. Its chief buildings are on in- 
dustrial museum and the palace of Count 
Clam-Gallas. Its chief maiiuf. is that of 
cloth. Pop. 52,700. 

Reichenhall, tn. of Bavaria, Germany, 
8 m. S.W. of Salzburg. It Is picturesquely 
situated, und is inuch visited on account 
of its balino springs. The chief export 
is salt. Pop. 14,500. 

Reiohsbank, aee B\nks asd Ba.vkino, 
Germany. 

Reichsrat, from 1919 to 1915 Ger. 
federal chamlicr, repiCM'nting the states. 
It replaced BiMiinrck’s JiundUsrQt. but 
held less power, its functions being largely 
advisory. The word has hNo been u.sed, 
at different times, of various constitu- 
tional bodies lu Deiiuuirk, hweden, 
tsari.st Russia, the Au.«trian Linpire, and 
Bavaria. 

Reichstadt, Napoleon Francis Joseph, 
see Napoleon II. 

Reichstag (Ger. *Day of tiic Empire ’), 
former name for the Ger. legislature, 
derived from Informal, Intennitteiit meet- 
ings of nobles and estate-* calk'd for a 
specific day, first by Frankish rulera and 
then by Ger. emperors. Xu 1867 tho R. 
was re-cstab. as an elected parliament for 
the N. Ger. Goufedoration, and in 1871 
for the Ger. Knipire. It exen'ised logla- 
latJve power with thg Bundesrnt (g.n.), 
under tho emperor's prerogatives. In 
1919 the H. gained supreme power, lb 
was elec'ted by universal suflruge under a 
system of proportional representation. 
The Bundesrat nad disappfared, and Its 
successor. Die Keichsrat w.r.), cxercl.sed 
only curtailed powers. The Nntlonal- 
Socdalist regime preserved tho H. in name, 
but Hitler eliminated opposition from 
that elected In 1933, and for later elections 


only names of National Socialists were 
submittod. Nominated members of tlie 
R. wore added occasionally to re[>resent 
amiexed tors. By puaning the Enabling 
Act (1933) tho H. votod its own virtual 
elimination. After this it was convened 
only lo Iiear declarations of national 
I policy made from time to time by Hitler, 
though It was supposed to iiave advisory 
functions. 

Ill 1919 reprcscutativo government, 
under Brit., Aiiier., and Fr. supurvision, 
was restored in W. Germany, and elec- 
tions wore held. This legislature, how*- 
ever, was called tho Bundestag, ifee also 
undtr Germany, History. 

Reichstag Fire, see under Germany, 
History I N vtional socialism. 

Reid, Sir George (1841-1913), Scottibh 
artist, h. at Aberdeen and studied under 
Yvon at Paris and Mollingeu at Utrecht, 
and in 1872 worked witli Josel Israels at 
The Hogue. He painted landscapes, e.y, 
‘Whins in Bloom,* and llower-pleees, e.g. 

‘ Roses,* and also executed studios lu black 
and white; but liis forte was portraits, his 
first success in this direction being his 
likeness of George Macdomiid in 1867. 
Other portraits are: Sir .lohn Millais. 
James Anthony Froude, tho Marqiiess of 
Twocdflale, and bir Win. llenderMui. He 
was president of tho ilo^al ^colti'jh 
Academy. 1891-1902. 

Reid, Mayne, originally Thomas Mayne 
Reid (1818-83), Brit. nov<‘lisl, h. at Bally- 
rouey, N. Ireland. In lh40 lie emigrated 
to tlie U.S.A. There ho had an adven- 
turous and varied rnreer. He was at 
one time a Journalist, but iii 1846 he 
obtuinofl a commiMSjou in tlie New York 
volunteers, and took tin active und dis- 
tinguished part in the Mexican w’ar. He 
WToto In 1848 his first novel. The Kifle 
Hangers, wdilrh he i)ub. nftiT his arri\nl 
in Ijoudon two years later. He wrote ii 
succession of tales of adventuio which 
wore long popular with hoy readers, 
among them T?te Scalp HunUr^ (1851) und 
2'Ac UcadUss Horseman (1860). 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshio, .see Loui:- 
Bvns , Karl. 

Reid, Thomas (1710-96), beottish philo- 
sopher. b. at Strachnn. Ho graduated 
from Marisehal College, Aberdeen, in 1726, 
and in 1733-36 acted as college iihrarian. 
In 1737 he was presented to tho living of 
New Macbar, near Aberdeen, ond having 
turned hi8attentionto])hilosoph> aecepteu 
the cliair in tiiat faeiilty at Marlsehul 
College in 1751. While here he pub. his 
Inquiry into the Human Mntd on the 
Principles of (Unnmonsi use (1762) as an 
aiLsw*er to Hume, and In 1761 was 
appointed prof, of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow, sueeeeding Ad.iin Hinith. Hero 
lie remained till his death, but ho retired 
from the active diit ie.s of Jiid professorship 
in 1780. His essays on tho InteHectuud 
Powers of Man appeared in 1785, and 
their ethical complement — the essays on 
tho Art ire Powers of the Human Mind — 
in 1788. Ho also wrote an aeeount of 
Aristotle's Ixigic for Ka men’s ShetchcA of 
the History of Man. R. Is tho leading 
ri.*pro8entatlvo of the school of common 
Bcueu), by wlilch phrase he meant the 
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beliefs common to rational beings as such, 
and not vulgar opinion. His most Im- 
portant doctrine is contained in his 
Inquiry, viz. that belief In an (‘xtcrnal 
world Is intuitive or immediate, lives 
by A. D. Fraser, 1898, and K. Peters, 
1900, and od. of the Essays, cd. by A. D. 
Woozloy. 1911. 

Reigate, municipal bor. and one-time 
lurkt. tn. in Surrey, Ftiglund, 22 m. B. of 
London. Its chief building of interest is 
the church, the burial-place of Lord 
Howard of Ullingham. The grammar 
school was founded in 1675. 11. gi*ew up 

round a castle, hold first by the VVarenne 
family and then by the earls of Arundel. 
Tills \v«s do-atroyod lu the Civil war. The 
old tn. hall, formerly on Market House, is 
now tlio public library. There are 
fuller’s earth works, hearthstone mines, 
and an essence factory. I’op. 14.100. 

Reign of Terror (1793). see Kuynck, 
Ui&lury. 

Reikiavik. or Reiki avik, Ukykjavik. 

Reilly, Sir Charles Herbert (1874-1948), 
Bril, architect, b. in Loudon, and oilu- 
cated nt Merchant Taylom’ Bchool and 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, lie was 
prof, of architecture at Liveriiool Univ. 
from 1904 to 1934. In 1909 ho was 
elected to the councr. ^ if T.B.A. and was 
arehlLoctural editor ol Counhy Life fnun 
1922. Among the buildings he designed 
wore tlio Liverpool Students’ Union and 
Devonnhiro House, Piccadilly. He was 
one of I he earlv advocates of ‘play -streets* 
for children. It was decided in 1947 that 
an aim. K. scliolarhhip lu nrchitecture 
should be offered by Liveriiool Univ. 
K. was knighted m 1914. His auto- 
biography, Hcajfold in the Sky, was pub. 
in 1938. 

Reims, see Rl^.l^fs. 

Reimun, see It \MOTn-OiLK\D. 

Reinach, Joseph ( 1 850- 192 1 ), Fr. -Jewish 
politician and bistoriau; he was h. in Paris 
and became a barrister. He Joined the 
Hi publique francaise nnd supiiorted (raiii- 
betta, to whom lie became seeretary in 
1S81. lu IH89 he bccAiuo a mriiibcr of 
the Chamber, in which he sat at intervals 
till 1914. H. was a ehaiupioii of Dreyfus, 
bciug largely iustmiueiitiil in securing 
Justloe for him. His account of the case 
(1901-11), In the History of the Dreyfus 
Case (7 vols.), is a careful and interesting 
work, though strongly partisan. 

Reinaoher, Eduard {b. 1892), (ler. poet. 
b. Ill Btrasbiirg. Mauy of Ills subjects art' 
taken from legend and m>th, and his 
lyrics of Alsnco show n deep knowledge 
Hud love of the old Alsatian customs, 
traditions, and folklore. H.’s poetry is 
mystical, pictorial, emotional; lie belongs 
to the school of the late Uer. Homan tie 
poets. His finest pubs, include Elsnsaer 
Jdyllen und Ktegien (1925) and &*i25erspane 
(1930). 

Reincarnation, or Metempsychosis, doe- 

i rlne according to wlilch the soul of a 
luman being enters at deatli into another 
body, whether of mnu or beast. It is 
Impossible to doteruilne among what 
people the Idea of 11. originated, but It 
certainly dates from the remotest anti- 
quity, and seems to form part of*aU 
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primitive religions. It enters into all the 
toUgious and philosophical systems of the 
E.. and is associated with the idea of 
retribution for good and evil. li. prob- 
ably arose in the attempt to find a cure 
for evil and to explain its existence. If 
the <*uro is to be found in a future im- 
mortality, the cause may be sought in 
previous existence whose sms are punished 
l»v present sullei’ing. TJius, the goal of 
all systems wliich admit K. Is the termina- 
tion of the indefinite cycle of rebirth and 
absorption in the divme. In the W., 
although tlie belief was wddosiircnd among 
the ancients, il. appears to liave had no 
spontdueoua and popular origin, being 
rather a teuet of philosopliical or mystical 
schools. It was a central beliel of the 

Lhagoreans and Orpiiies, having been 
derived by them ultimately perhaps from 
Egyjit or (yhaldiea. It p.i*»sed into 
Platonism, and traees of it appear in tlie 
mixed t scliatology of Virgil. K. is irre- 
conf'ilable with Christian theology, nor 
has it anv place in tlie mosaic scriptures. 
Borne scholars, however, liave detected 
tlie iutluence of K. (inherited from Baby- 
lonia) in the post-exilic literature of the 
Jews. See also Buddui-^m; Kscuato- 
ixx. V ; 11 1 VDFHM : XiHV VN V. S> ( K. Abel, 
Frofftfuiifn Orphica, 1885; J. Harrison, 
Droleyoinena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
1098; and \V. LutoslawskJ, Pn -existence 
and Reincarnation, 3 928. 

Reindeer, or Rangiftr larandns, species 
of deer, the onh one which has l)oen 
domesticated. The domestK'atcd a'litual 
is mucli smaller tlinu the wild. Antlers 
ore produced in both se^(‘s, being far>l in 
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Marcli or early April; thosi' of tlie fomah* 
are shorter and imire slender. The hoofs 
arc liroad and rounded, aud t ho ‘ pettitoes,' 
winch iu other door except cJk are small 
ami evanosoent, are well diw eloped, bom*, 
of great servtoe lo the auiuial iii walkiu,.. 
over suow and bt gy groun*!. The cohsir 
\nrle8 considerably, Imt is cominonL a 
mouse grey tinged with brown, beooiuing 
hghter towands winter, with white on the 
belly, and in the bucks a ttiick frmgo 
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under the throat and neck. The domostl- 1 anco to fire. In the coso of structural 
cation of Rs. dates from u rouiote period, steel frames the steel has to be encased in 


and the Laplanders utilise them not only 
as boasts of burden, which will dras a 
sleigh weighing 300 lb. 100 m. a day over 
the snow, but also to produce milk, meat, 
clothing, and tents. In domestication 
they suifer a great deal from anthrax, and 
also from the attacks ot Hies, which often 
destroy the value of the skin. They are 
capable of great endurance, and can swim 
long distances m ioe-cold water; their 
sense of smell is unusually acute. In 
summer thev feed on coarse grasses, herbs, 
mosses, and lichens; in winter a special 
lichen known as R. moss (q.v.) forms their 
prin. fooil. Their range was formerly 
very exteiibive, and in the Post-Glacial 
Pleistocene period they were abundant in 
S. Franco. They are now confined to the 
most northerly regions of Kuropc and 
Asia, in mau}' parts of which, including 
Norway, the wild herds are stalked. It 
is still un‘5ettled whether the N. Amor, 
and Newfoundland caribous arc distinct 
species or onl\ \arictios of the R. The 
barren-ground caribou makes very exten- 
sive migrations in huge herds mid peno- 
t rates far into the Arctic Circle. The 
woodland caribou occurs in some of the 
denser Canadian torests and in a few 
forests of the Pnited States. Tho New'- 
fouodland caribou has been much mas- 
sacred in the past, but is now protected, 
b'ce also vnder Lapl\nd. 

Reindeer, lake in Saskatelicwan. Canada , 
120 111 . long by 25 in. broad; it has an 
outlet through tho Reindeer U. to 
Chur<*hill K. 

Reindeer Moss, a finely branched lieheu, 
CUtdonia rangfftrinat occurring on moors 
in America and N. Etirope. It consti- 
tutes tho prill, food of the reindeer. 

Reineke Fuchs, or Renhart Vuhs, or 
Fuchs, see Rlynvuii thk Fo.k; and also 
Fadu:. 

Reinforced Concrete was invented In 
France about the year and is now’ 

one of the most Important materials used 
in building eonstriiction. It is a com- 
bination of cement eonorete (which can 
resist very high compres»ivo force.s, but 
has little resistance to the teiiHilo, shear- 
ing, twisting, and other forces to which 
the parts of a otnietnrc art* subjected) and 
.steel, wliich has a higli resistance U) tensile 
and other forces imposed on structures by 
their own weight, by tho loads they carry, 
and h\ other forces, sucli as the w’ind. 
R. C. is designed so that, generally, all 
the <onipn*Hsive forces are resisted by tho 
concrete ami all tho other forces by the 
steel reinff»rcement. The reinforcement 
is generally in the fonn of mild .steel round 
bars up to 2 in. in dianiet<‘r, but square, 
indented, and t%vl.s ted bars, and also high- 
tensile steel bars, aro used. An advan- 
tage of the steel reinforeement is that it 
also resists the tensile stresses induced in 
the concrete when the latter shrinks during 
the setting and iiardcniug process, and 
when it expands and (ontraeta with 
changes of temp. This is possible liceauso 
concrete and steel expand and contract 
at the same rate with changes of temp. 
A further advantage of R. C. is its resist- 


eoncreto to protect it from firo, and this 
eouereto casing serves no other purpose. 
The use of reinforcement has made possible 
the erection of largo eaiitilovers, thin 
domes, long spans (tho longest arch span 
so far built iii U. C. is in a bridge in Swedon 
and is 865 ft. long), and other shapes that 
would bo Impossible or uneconoinieal in 
any other matcTial. It lias also made 
possible U. C. beams, traiismission-Uno 
poles, lamp and fence posts, and many 
other products which can bo made in a 
factory aw’aj' from the site of erection, 
w’ith a consequent reduction of tho amount 
of labour inquired on the site. 

Prestressed Conertie , — A more recent 
dovelopmeiit, whicli was Hist conceived 
on the Goniiiieiit in the first decade of tho 
present eentur> , is known as prestressed 
eouereto, the use of which has made rapid 
l»rogress in the pa.st ten years. It has 
been htafed thot concrete is weak in ten- 
.sion. that is in its resistance to forces that 
tend to stretch it; if a beam, say, is loaded 
at mid span tensile stresses will be induced 
ill its underside because wlien a beam is 
bent its underside is lengthened, and its 
top shortened. If, lu)wever, pressure is 
applied to one or botli ends of tlie beam so 
that it IS in compression throughout its 
length it will have a greater ^esl^lian(•e to 
bending, and a friable muterjai, or (‘veri 
separate pieces arranged to form a beam, 
will then carry a load. This can be proved 
by arranging half-a-do/en brh’ks in a row 
and lifting them by pressing with tho 
hands on the end bricks. Hteel, on tho 
I other hand, can ho stretched and leng- 
thened within its elastic limit, and whem 
the stretching force is removed it will 
return to its original length. These 
properties are taken advantage of in pro- 
stresseil eoncreti* liy incorporating in tho 
conoreto steel wires (generally about ono- 
fifth of an inch In diameter) which aro 
stretched and kept in a state of tension 
througtiout the life of the beam. One 
method is to place the wires in a mould 
and stretch them with a jack, fix the eiuls 
of the wires so that they remain in the 
stretched state when the Jack is removed, 
and then place the concrete. In a W'oek or 
BO tho bond betw’ceii the hardened com*rete 
and tho steel is siitlielent to prevent the 
wires from slipping, and when the flxiugrt 
are removed the ennereto remains in a 
state of ivnnpressioii because the wires are 
stri\ing to regain their original shorter 
length. In another method longitudinal 
hole.s are formed In the eoiierete to take 
the wires, wlihii aro not in contact with 
tho coniTcte. Inst<*ud they are, after 
.*>tretohIng, w'oilgeil in steel plates covering 
tho ends of the beam, so tliat tho wires 
pull on the end plati's, and so keep the 
com n‘te in eoiiipressioii. tiee G. Magnel, 
Prestressed Concrete, 1618; A. L. Jj. Raker, 
Peinforeed Concrete, 1U19; and Osoar 
Faber, Reinforced Concrete Simply A’a:- 
plnined, IB.")!). 

Reinhardt, Max (187.3 *1913), Austrian- 
born A incr. theatrii’al director, h. at Raden, 
near Vienna, of Jewish stock, his real 
naifie being Goldmann. Uo became a 
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bank clerk, but in 1894 appeared on the 
btage of the DoutMchoM Theater, Berlin, 
of whicli ho bocaino direetor— after a 
period (beginning 1903) of innovating 
iiiauagoineut at tlio NeucM Theater. HIh 
character acting was outHtaiidiug, but it 
was as a theatrical manager that he is 
reiiiembered. He employed tlio ‘apron 
stage’ and devices even more striking to 
establish intimacy with the audience. 
His productions of Shakespeare and Sliaw, 
Molierc, Strindberg, Ibsen, Gorky, etc., 
occasioned his being invited to stage tiiese 
authors in foreign cities. His purpose 
was to iiicrcast* tlie resoimjcs of the stage 
and to widen its appeal by every possible 
iiicaiis; but if he was a great shoAvinan, he 
\N as an erudite one. His theatre became 
a cloaring-liouse for ideas and tendencies 
fioin every country, and its import au(‘c 
li’oni that standpoint before the Second 
World War was undeniable. His most 
remarkahle experiment, perhaps, was The 
Miracle, a medieval i>ageant enacted with 
a background which took in both audieiwe 
and players — an experiment wiiicli was 
followed at Covent Gariien in the pre- 
sentation of (Edii)tis Hex, in which 
frenzied torch-bearers ran through the 
auditfiriuni to the great bra/cii tloor of 
the palace. In a play without 

w'ords, the plot was conveyed l»v muM<5, 
costume, lighting, and decoration. It. 
left Germany in 1933, in whicli >cur ho 
Mipcrvlscd an open-air production of A 
Midfiutniurr Kight's Dream at Oxford, 
when* i lie honorary degree of was 

(•oiifcrred njxui him. He went to the 
r.S.A. in 193.1 and became an Arncr. 
citizen in 1910. 

Reinkens, Joseph Hubert (1821-90). iii*st 
Old Oatholic bishop, b. at Hurtseheid, 
near Aaclien. In 1870 he Joined Dollinger 
in the Old GatlioliiJ inovcinent and oppo*-i- 
tiou to the doctrine of jiapal infallibility, 
and in 1873 was coiiseeraled bishop of the 
Old t‘athoii<‘.s in Gerniunv, with hend- 
uuarters at Bonn. iSVc lile liy J. JM. 
lleinkens. 1900. 

Reinsurance. When an insurance broker, 
conipany, or corporation luus ue<*cptcd a 
risk, which in tlie interest of good business 
is much too heavy to be earried with 
safety, a w'ay la found of .spreading the 
risk by inauring part of it with otliera. 
iiiis is known a.s K. It i.s principally 
of two kinds: (1) Facultatixe; (2) Treaty. 
Facultative H. differs from treaty H. in 
the fact that l)y the former method the 
jiarty with whom the 11. ha.s been effected 
has the power to accept or decline each 
risk offered by the ceding company. 
Treaty B. is, on the other hand, carried 
out under a c‘ontract wiiiiii stipulates 
that the ceding company is bound to redo 
and tlie rclusuror is bound to acci*pt an 
ugrecd proportion of the risks undertaken 
by the ceding company. The amount of 
business done in R. Is enormous, and it is 
to the credit of Brit, iasurance eompaoios 
in general that much of the risk taken by 
fortiign insurance companies i.s reinsured 
with thorn. 

Reith, John Charles Walsham, ftrst 
Baron Reith of Stonehaven (h. 1889), J3rit. 
administrator, 6. at Stonehaven . and 
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educated at Gresham’s School, Holt, and 
at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
later becoming an engineer. He became 
the first general manager of the B.B.C. In 
192‘2, and was its director-general from 
1927 to 1938. Ho rendered great servioe 
in developing Brit, broadcasting, and in- 
sisted upon a high intellectual and spiritual 
standard for programmes. In 1947 a 
series of anii. broadcast lectures was estab., 
named after R. He left the B.B.C. to 
become chairman of Imperial Airways, 
and was the first chairman of the Brit. 
Oversr.is Airways Corporation. R. be- 
came M.F. for Soutliampton in 1940 and 
was successively minister of information, 
mini.stcr of transport, and minister of 
works and iniildiugs (later works and plan- 
ning). For a time he was director of com- 
bined operations, material dept., at tlie 
Admiralty. In 19t.^) he bccaine chairman 
of the Commonw'culth Tele-conimunica- 
tions Conference. He was knighted in 
1927 and created a peer in 19 10. He pub. 
a book of memoirs in 1948 au auto- 
biography, /«fo the Wind, in 1950. 

Reitz, Deneys (1882-1914). S. African 
soldier, politician, and aiitlior. b. in Bloem- 
fontein. son of the president of the Orange 
Free Mate at ilie outbreak of the H. 
African w'ar. lie fought against Britain 
in that war ami afLcp\vards went into 
voluntary exile iu Madagascar, but was 
induced by (m'ii. Smuts to go hack to 
S. Africa, wlicn* lie qualified In law. 
After his return lie forsook his anti-Brit, 
attitude, and in the First World War he 
fought with tlie Union forces in Ger. E. 
and W. Africa; volunteered for service 
with the Brit, forces in 1917 and took a 
<*ominissiou, being severely wounded and 
mentioned in disi>atehes. In 1920 he 
was elected to the Union Burliameiit as a 
meinher of the S. African party. Ho was 
minister of lauds (wiicn he was iutlnential 
in promoting the estab. of the Kruger 
National Park), 1933; minister of agrl- 
cnltiire and forestry. 193.>; minister of 
mines, 1938 ; and in 1939, after the Smuts- 
Hert/og liroak on tlie war Issue, became 
deputy Prime Minister (till 1943) and 
minister for native affairs. In 1942 he 
was appointed S. Africau high coinmis- 
sioiit'i’ in London. He did much for 
Afrikaans as a literary language and 
wTote, among other books. Commando: 
a Ihnr Journal of the lioer War (1929); 
Trekking On (1933): and Xo Outspan 
(1943h His wife, a daughter of Dr. 
Claude Wright, of Wynborg. (’ape Prov., 
bccauio the first woman nieniber of the 
Fiiion Parliament. 

Rejuvenation, see under (Ji.vNn. 

Relapsing Fever, acute infectious disease 
occurring among faminc-slrieken people; 
otlier names applied to the same condition 
arc famine fever, seven-day fever, and 
bilious R. F. It is caused by a specific 
micro-organism, Spirillum odfrimie-i, 
which Is found in lorgo numbers iu the 
spleen. The;* riod of incubation is fiom 
five to seven a ays: the fever starts with 
severe pains In the back and limbs, rigors, 
and a high temp. (lOS^-li)?®). Delirium, 
Jaundice, enlargement of the spleen, pro- 
fuse sweating, and intense thirst are 
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characteristic of tho acute stage. These motion of the earth relative to the ether 
symptoms continue for about a week, created the effect of an * ether wind.' 
when they cease by crisis. There is an Hence a terrestrial observer should find 
Intermission for about a week, during that liglit travels faster with this 'wind* 
which time no spirilla are found in the than against it, and faster across ttio 
blood. Another jiarox^'eni then com* ether wind than against it. The details 
monly oocurs, which may not be of such of this oxperiinontal test ore given in the 
seventy as the first. A third and fourth appropriate article and a diagram of tho 
attack with similar intermissions may apparatus used is given in the article ou 
occur. Recovery is the general ending, SpKC'rnuM. It is snlllcicnt to note that 
the mortality being under 5 per cent, the test was suiliciently delicate to ha^u 
The disease only prevails among over- mcasupcd ibis expected diffcivnco In tho 
crowded and badly nourished comnmni- velocity of light relative to the terrestrial 
ties, and ooctisionally occurs in the thickly obser\cr according as the light travelled 
populated dists. of K. Europe and of in the direction of the earth's nuitioii or 
ludfa and China. Au epidemic occurred at right angles to that dlivctiou. The 
In Ireland in connection with ttio famine result of the cxperiiiieiit was negative, 
of 1826. The treatment is similar to Itiat t.c. no such dilTcrcncc was dctec‘ted. Tlio 
adopted in typhus; light but nourishing oxiicrimcnt was rcpc'ated in 1887 with 
food must be given, and as tho discuse is improved apparatus, but the sumo rcault 
caused by poor vitality the patient's was obtained. Lorentz (t/.r.) and Eit/- 
strength must be built up. The di'^ease gcrald developed a lijpothesis to uccount 
Is probably transmitted by lice, so that for the surprising result of tlie expen- 
bodily eleanliuebs is iniiiortaut in tho ment. This hypothesis adopted as its 
treatment and prevention. fiindamcnral assumption that a nicasur- 

Relations, Maintenance of. Ate vnder ing rod or liody in motion •xiificra a t'oii- 
POOR Lwvs; Parent .vnd Child; Hus- traction in length In the direetlon of its 
BAND AND WIFE. motioii, und that the amount of tlio eon- 

Relativity. Tlie theory of R. is the traction is just sullicicnt to aceoiint for 
theory of the statement of the general the negative result of tlio Micheh^oii- 
laws of physics in a manner that is com- Morley experlmeut. This ingenious us- 
mon to all ob'-erversumler any conditions, sumption renders all attempts such as 
An adult is likely to have tt lively ret ol- were made by Miclu Ison und Morlev 
lection of tho intellectual ditticulties of abortive, since the measuring loiJs tlum- 
the schoolboy when confronted with tho selves arc eoiitracled in the rliicetion c»f 
mixture of Euclidean geonietiT and New- the eurtira motion. The arbitr.iry assiimp- 
tonian dynamics that forms the basis of tion of LoreriLz anrl Eilzger.ild was found 
pre-relativity jihysics, or tho physics that to be justified when Kin^^ttiii developed 
is now taught in schools. Appeals to the the special Theory of U. in Imt tho 

everyday experience of the impil and to imiiortant (oneliisions that can bo made 
practical expenenecs in the fonn of demon- directly from tho Wh hcIson-Morley ex- 
btrations ore necessary in order to develop perimont are (1) tli.it no ob-erver un 
the imaginative ideas that are I'eqiiircd dot<et his motion through the ni(‘diiii)i 
for a projicr apprcciatJoii of pre-relativjt y that is the vehicle for the tr.insmission of 
physics, vvhu h is solely concerned with light; (2) that the veJoiity ol hglit tiirougli 
the point of v lew of the ev eryday observi r. this inednim is independent of the motion 
Tho judgments formed by surh an ob* of its smirco and has llie value 

serverare to a large extent subjective, and relative to every observer. JMiistoin’s 
it Is the business of the tlieory of H. to Spe« lul Theory of It. is really a theory 
eliminate thi* subjective eionieri from ba^ed on tliese two statements. A few 
physics and to substitute a ‘•eieneo that cxampli.s will show what eunoiis ivsiilts 

is objective, in the sense tlial the laws lollovv frmn these farts. The tout rar lion 

shall be common to all observers. The that takes place in the diri'etion of motion 
diffleultics that the theory of It. presents ot a i»ody is exeeedingly small lor tlie 
to an adult trained in the* wujs of pre- ordinary velocities to which wc are acr im- 
relativity physics aro twofold. First ho tomid. A man, however, who was travel- 
must be prepared for a luiulainental ling with a velocity of IGl.OtU) in. per 
change in his iniaglnatJon ; at the satiio see., for example, relative to an observtr 
time the necessary substitution of Hie- would aiipenr to contract to onc-liolf 

mauniuu geometry for Eiielideau geo- of Ins usual dlmensioiis in the direction 

metry and of Einstein's geometry for of motion. Jf ho wore trnv'fllliig vorti- 
Newton’s dynamlcH dciiiandf, a specialised cally rclativ'c to tho observer his height 
knowledge of higher mathoinatlcs. It is w'ouhl appear to bo halved. If ho were 
possible, tiowever, to indicate in a non- travidling in a magic train his height 
maiheniatieal article some of the oddities would appear uonnal but his width would 
of pre-relativity physics and to show' tho bo halved so that ho would iiresont a. 
general Imc of adrauee of the theory of 11. curious appetiranco siniJlur td tho image of 
The AIuhelson-Morley Kxjjvriment (q.v.), a man rellocted in a cyllndricail tnirror. At 
The real importance of this experiment is tho same time if the tmv'eller moasureii 
that it indin>ctly led to the theory of R. his hcigiit or breadth lie would discover 
The ndneteenth -century ph> sieist postu- none of thoHo changes, since his iiieasuring 
lated the existence of an abf-oluto and all- rods would share the eontraetion. He 
pervading cUior as the medluni through would, however, comment on tho strange 
which light travoLs. The earth, like other appearance of tho observer who, forgetting 
bodies, was supposed to pass freely his ^ums, might be congratulating hliii- 
Uirongb this ethor. In other words, the self on hJs own good fortune. This weird 
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appearance, presented by each of the men 
to one another, is no illusion. A photo- 
(graphic pluto operatiiif? in a camera at the 
necessary spoed for such a phototn^ph 
would g^iTO a permauout confirmation of 
tho contraction. 

Another result of the theory is that no 
body can travel with a speed greater than 
that of Ji{?ht, and a man travelllnf; iu such 
a magric train inovini? with that speed 
relative to an observer would bo a two- 
dimensional iiciiiu: as fnr as the observer 
is coucorned, for his heif^ht or breadth (as 
the case may be) would appear to con- 
tract to nothing. That the velocity of 
light has the some value, namely, 180,000 
m. per sec. (tho most recent figures are 
186,271 m. per see.), relative to ewry 
oliserver, loads to further strange results. 
If a policoiiiaii flashes his torch In tho faces 
of Hiispec'ted burglars, some of whom take 
to their lieels while tno rest drive olt in a 
hjuh-iiowert»(l car, the light-waves from 
the lamp will bo 186,000 m. from the 

E ol Iceman and from each of the se\. 

urglars sfter one second measured by 
tboir individual wnlcln*s. It is n<»t sur- 
prising tlierefore to learu that tho watches 
are afiected by the motion of their owners 
— not through anv derangement of their 
w'orks, but hiirr U ' "use of the ninfnm 
of the ow'ncr relative to an observer. 
Eddington has given tlie interesting 
example of an aviator travelling at 161,000 
111 . per ‘'Ce. reUitivo to an obscrvc'r. Both 
men nro c<iulppcd with meehanleally p(*i- 
fect chrononioiers. The aviator ami ob- 
server caeli light a cigar tho instant at 
which they puss eacli other. Making due 
allowances for tho time required for light 
signals to pass botvvocn the two men. 
each would arrive at the considered Jmlg- 
niont that Ins own cigar had only busted 
half as long as the otberS. Before lea^ ing 
those i.trdiigo fa<ts, the cllccl of relative 
motion on mass must be stated, because 
the ^-ra> s emit ted from radioactive matter 
provide us W’itli instances of bodies (i.c. 
electrons) moving rt'lativcly to ua at 
speeds coiniiarablo with that of light. It 
is found that tho mass of such an ch'ctroii 
is consldcruhly greater than thut of an 
eject ron moving slowdy relatively to the 
experiineiilcr. This is a ]jnn*tlcal verili- 
catioii of tho conseiiuentcs of the si>ccial 
theory of H.; Ihoorotical con -liderat ions 
show that the mass ot .i body, w'h»»sc 
Sliced approached that f>l light rtdativo to 
an obscr\(r, would tend to inliriitv. while 
at the same lime an oh*'cr\cr (raielliin; 
witli the electron wouM ilctoct no change 
in its mass. 

So far W'e have noted the imexpertcd 
results that arise bocaiiso wo Judge pheiio- 
iTiona from our own point of view. 
Similar surpnsi's oim-up In other branches 
of science. As Bcrtiaiid Unssell points 
out, what appears to bo a solid stationary 
piece of rock to a hinnaii being is seen by u 
nilcroscopio obscrv’cr of clod romc sl/e to 
consist of an nlnnning array of electrons 
and protons whirling round each other at 
euonnoiis speeds. 

The theory also shows that if mniter Is 
converted Into energy of a dllforent klml 
(e.p. radiation, or tho kinetic energy of 


atoms and electrons produced during 
tho disintegration of atoms of another 
type) the energy K released Is given by the 
equation K *= ?wc*, where c Is the velocity 
of light and m the mass that disappears. 
This eqiiatiou has been confirmed in many 
experiments. Because c is so large the 
energy set free when even moderate 
amounts of matter are destroyed is enor- 
mous. (Changes of this kind provide the 
energy radiated by the sun and stars and 
that generated In the atomic boiuli {q»v.). 

Pro-rclativity physics serves us very 
well provided wo shut our eyes to the 
possibilities of dealing with phenoiuena 
other than those wo meet in everyday 
life. VVe may rest content with Euclidean 
geometry and New’tonian dynamics ; know- 
ing that they do serve a very useful pur- 
pose for oup daily aiTairs and that they 
represent a close approximation to truth 
ns ascertained by practical measurements. 
But Einstein's general theory of R. is 
something more than a closer approxima- 
tion to truth; it demands a complete 
revolution in the fundamental ideas of 
the natural w'orld. 

Formerly •Jpuce was divorced from time. 
The po-^it ion of any object was deter- 
mined by three co-ordinates and in this 
sense spate was tlir<‘e-dlinensional; e.g, 
the pfisition of an aeroplane is given by 
its lutitiide, longitude anti its height above 
sea level. It was believed that time was 
quite distinct from space in the senso that 
tho deteriin nation of tho position of the 
aeroplane was qnito distinct from the 
determination of tho Instant at which it 
occupieil that pOMtton. Yet, as many 
writers point out, if one event is simul- 
taneous w'lth another according to the 
reckoning of one observer, another ob- 
sorv’-er will declare that sumilcanelty 
between tho two events docs not exist. 
Russell illustrates this fact by observing 
that if two brigands stationed on a rall- 
wav lino shoot tho guard and the driver 
resfiectivoly of n passing train and If a 
iimn iu the middle of the train hears the 
nqioris slniultancoii«?ly ho wall Jinlge that 
the two shots were si multu neons. \ 
statnai master, however, who i exactly 
half-way between tho brigands w'ill lie.ir 
first tho shot that killiMl tho guard. 
SiJinuiltancity, in other worcj, is in that 
case relative to tho olKserver. Tho theory 
of 11. avoids such subjective judgment hv 
mo rinsing tliat four quantities are lu- 
vohid in determining the position of uu 
‘cm lit,' namely tho lime and tho thrive 
dniu'usious of the place of the event. Tho 
-.x'-teiii of gcometr.v that is implicated in 
tlie development of the theory is foup- 
dintensiuiiul in that seiist’. The position 
ol an event is tlicreby detcrinluod in .spacc- 
tmin, and spacc-iimo is non-Euclidean in 
iKs pro]»crties. Tho goiui il theory of R. 
IS- concerned with tho explanation of 
rravltation by means of the prop«‘rt»es 
of a world of four-dimensional spacc-tm.o. 
Newton’s lav- of gravltition postulates 
‘action at a ojstanco* m'cording to tho 
law of inverse smiares in order to ('vplain 
the motlona of neavonly and teni'strial 
bodies. Tho very idea of ‘fon’o* is abou- 
doiiod by the general theory of R. The 
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behaTlour of the planets, stars, etc.. Is not 
due to forces emanatlner trom other bodies 
in the universe, but to the special nature 
of the world of space-time in the nolsh- 
bourhood of matter. Three verifloations 
of Einstein's theory are well known. In 
the first place it accounted for a pecu- 
liarity in the behaviour of the perihelion 
of the orbit of the planet Mercury that 
could not be explained on Newton's 
theory, and in the second place It accounts 
for the observed deviation of lifrht in its 
passage near a material body such ns the 
sun. A third verification is found in the 
shift towards the red end in the spectra 
of the sun. and in partieular of stars of 
great density — white dwarfs such as the 
eoinpnnion of Sirius. No doubt remains 
that the Einstein effect is in evidence in 
these three cases. 

At the time of writing this article it was 
announced that EiiLstein had just pub. 
his new theory on which ho had been 
working f(»r many years. It is called a 
unified field theory, and is one more step 
in uniting the different modes of action 
of the universe in a single system. The 
difliculty that Kinsteiii found in liiikliig 
together gravitation and electromag- 
netism now appears to have been sur- 
mounted, and his previous tentative efforts 
have attained their consummation in this 
latest theory, which is a set of mathe- 
matical relations describing the field set 
up in space and time by the action of 
gravitation and electromagnetism to- 
gether. Of course it may ho premature to 
speak with confideuoe of the new the<»ry 
because at present it has not been sub- 
mitted to actual physical experiment, and 
it will be some time before this can ho 
done, just as his earlier theory hud to wait 
until 1919 for the flr.st actual verification 
through the solar eclipse of May 29. It is 
possible that Einstein will .survive to .see 
his latest theory verifie<l, a theory which 
has not mendy an academic interest 
but which is fraught with far-reaching 
practical results. 

See A. Ein.stein, Relativity (trans. by K. 
W. Lawson). 1920 ; A. ri. Eddington, Spare, 
Time, and Gravitation, 1920; L. Holton, 
An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity, 
1921; C. Nordmann, Einstein and Ute 
Universe, 1921; 13. Rujwcll, ABC of 
RekUivity, 1925; H. Dingle, ReJntivity for 
AH, 1925, and The Special Theory of 
Relativity, 1940; C. V. Durell, Readable 
Relaiiriiy, 1926; M. Davidson, Elements 
ojf Mathematical Astronomy, with a Brief 
Erposition of Relativity, 1949; and L. R. 
and U. G. Liebcr, The Einstein Theory of 
Relativity, 1949. 

Relativity of Knowledge, doctrine which 
Is denied in some schools of philosophy, 
while in others it is regarded almost as 
an axiom. In its higher form it is 
grounded upon the distinction between 
noumenaand phenomena, between realities 
and thlngB as we can perceive them. If 
all human knowledge is gathered from 
'shadows' (to use Plato's image) it can 
but be relative and not absolute. Again, 
it is argued that since all knowledge 
Implies a relation between the knower and 
the object known, the subjective clement 


in knowledge cannot bo discounted. 
Every object undergoes a change In the 
very ac‘t of becoming an object of know 
ledge. On behalf of the doctrine, see 
Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions (3rd ed., 
18CG). and Lectures on Metaphysics (3rd 
ed., 1874); against it see 11. Sidgwick, 
Philosophy (1902). 

Relay (electricity). An electrical R. i.s 
simply au electro-inagiietie switch which 
is clo.sed i»r opened by au electrical current 
and so controls another electrical circuit. 
Ks. are used fur many puri)oscs, alarni.s of 
various kinds, pilot and emergency light- 
ing of factories, oltlccs, road traffic signals, 
etc. If the current to bo controlled is a 
large one the switch part of the 11. will 
probably b*‘ of the mercury type. Tliis Is 
simply a gla.^ss phial containing the switch 
contacts and a quantity of mercury, the 
mercury openiug or closing t he circuit as 
p(^quin‘d. A typical exami*le of an electro- 
magnetic K. is the emergency lighting ll. 
in a factory. A series of lamps are dis- 
tributed round the building, fed by 
batteries; the feeds fntm these batteries 
arc controlled by a switch, tliis being lield 
in the off position by a mains operated R., 
therefore in the event of a mains failure 
the battery switch is allowed to elo.se and 
the emergency lights are switched on 
fLutomatically without any lo.ss of time. 
There is another t>pe of R. known Jis the 
photu-eleetro typt‘. Tlie ut'lual R. may 
he a thermionic tube or the photo-eicctro 
cell may actuate a \al\e type amplifier 
which in turn may operate an electro- 
muguedic R. This is iloue becuiise the 
operation of this t> pe of R. depends upon 
tile amount of light falling on the photo- 
electro cell, w'hich changes the light energy 
into electrical energy. The electrical 
current, however, is much too small to he 
of any practical use, and so therefore it is 
aiiiplifferl. The sound track of a cinema 
is based on this type of K. The light is 
passed through the .sound tra<‘k, is re- 
ceived by the cell, and then amplified. 
The amplified currents in turn operate the 
loud speakers Ix^hiiid or below the screen. 

Release, in law', valid discharge by one 
person of a k*gal right or claim against 
another. To be effectual a K. should he 
by deed {Q.r.), e&pi'clally where the person 
released gives Dt» consideration (q.v,). 
The right of payment of a chcfiue may . 
however, be given up by mere surrender of 
the cheque Itself to the drawer. Liability 
under a contract under seal {sec Co\- 
TK\fTj can only bo disehurged by a R. 
under soul. A R. given by an infant is 
invalid. 

Relics (D.F. relique, Lat. reliquiop, from 
relinqucre, to leave behind), remains of 
thf* Ixidies or other objects connected 
with holy persons, to whioli a religious 
cultus is pai»i. The practice is both older 
and more widespread than Christianity, 
and is found in an extreme hirm among 
liucldhists. In t he early Christ Ian Chtu^oli 
great (*8teem wos shown for the hodies of 
the martyrs, and streniious efforts were 
made to recover them, as is witnessed by 
the aemarkahle eptstlo of the (ffiristfans 
of :3inyrua on the death of St. Polyrari», 
A.D. rl5G. Earlier still the Eucharist 
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appears to have been celebrated over the 
tombs of the martyrs (c/. Rev. vl. 9). The 
early fathers of the Church all take the 
practice for ffrauted, though there is diver- 
sity of omphasis in tlieir explanations of 
the naturo of the cultus. This was later 
explained by the medieval scholastics as 
a ^relative cult of dulia/ dulia being the 
kind of honour due t(3 a human being, 
and 'relative* Implying that this honour 
was paid only on account of the rolaticm- 
ship of the object to the person. The 
enortnous popularity of relics and the 
entirely uncritical nature of these ages led 
to abuses, both in tlic deliberate and in 
the unconscious multiplication of such 
relics, and in over-emphasis on devotion 
to them. Against these abuses the Rc- 
fonners reacted with energy, and swept 
away the whole doetrine. TIkj Horn, 
(^.hureh preserves botli <loetrine and prac- 
tice, but does not in every <‘a^e guarantee 
the auttientielty of individual objects as 
relics. , 

Relict Mountains, see tinder MoirNTAlNS. 

Relief, feudal incident originating when 
tlcfs were not hereditary, being sunis paid 
to the lord by the heir before ho could 
enter upon possession of his lands. 
VVllliain I. fixed the sum at 100s. or. in 
lien, BO many arms for each knight’s fee; 
William II. exa( .d ii v Hs., but. in 

his Charter of Liberties. Henry I. enacted 
that Rs. should bo ’Just and laufuL’ In 
the time of Henry 11. the regular Rs. 
were 100.9. for a knight’s fee and tClOO 
for a barony; these Rs. were only pay- 
able if tiic heir was of age; if a minor be 
beeume a ward and paid no R. Ariieh‘s 
2 and 3 of Magna Carta confirmed the 
anot R. (Stubbs, Select Charters^ 74, 
1884). For R. organisations, see CifAUi- 
ties; National Awsistanck (1918); 
United Nations Relief and REiiAitiLi- 
TATioN Adminihtkation; and Vauuants. 

Relief Lace, see under Lack. 

Relief Maps, see under ^lAPS. 

Reliefs, see 13ah-RelieI''S. 

Religion, tlerived by Cicero from rele~ 
acre, to treat eorefnlly ( De. .Val. D* arum 
li., 28) by Lactantlus from rcligare, to 
bind together {Jnstit. Dir. iv., 28), and 
by St. Augustine from religere, meaiiiru? 
to recover {I)e Civitaie Dcin x. 3). Liroailly 
speaking, R. may be dediied us the 
ui'ceptanee of certain obligations towards 

S owers higher than man himself. Thus it 
oes not exist among those who deny the 
existence of anything ahove this niaterial 
universe, nor among those who, wliether 
they hold such beliefs or not. accept 
no voluntary obligations towards such 
powers. If the concept of R. is further 
analysed it will be found to contain tlie 
following. First, belief that these higher 
powers are of a personal nature, not merely 
blind forces. In the higher Rs. there is 
the recognition of on<' Hivino Being, in- 
finitely transcendent, but not uninterested 
in the conduct of h uman beings. 1 n lower 
•forms of R. numerous goils ore admitted, 
though the tondenoy to recognise one as 
supremo is apparent ns the scale of intelli- 

8 enco is improved. Second, the ascrip- 
lon to the Being or Beings of certain 
moral qualities, in virtuu of which they are 


pleased or displeased with the behaviour 
of man. The standards of moral qualities 
attributed to them vary enormously, but 
the general idea that they are the Judges 
of right and wrong can usually be detected. 
Third, the idea that the deity is to be 
obeyed , or at least plocati^d. If this is not 
done rc*tribution follows. There is a need 
of assihtanco from the Divine Being which 
may be obtained on certain terms. Thus 
the having of good relations with the 
Divine is intimately bound up with man’s 
happiness. In the lowest Rs. the favours 
sought and the evils avoided are only of 
the mtJ'.t inutcrial kind, e.g. good crops, 
victory in war. natural fecundity, etc., but 
in the higher Rs. it is the needs of the soul 
that oecupy the most important place; 
and in the highest of all, the end of man is 
sought in Ins eoinplete communion with 
the Divine Being. In Christianity this Is 
not conceived so as to destroy personality; 
in Buddhism it presumes complete ab- 
sorption with loss of separate identity. 
Fourth, in most Rs. the idea that the 
Divinity rewards and punishes ifter death. 
From this it will he seen tliat R. comprises 
certain ideas or beliefs, corresponding to 
wbat Christianitv terms ’faitii,* and that 
it demauiis certain actions, corresponding 
loosely to what Cliristianity terms 
‘morals.’ One may also distinguish 
positive acts of ’worsliip* which embody 
something of the beliefs in ritual actions. 
Round each of these geiuTal ideas are 
built ui> a large number of practices, such 
as penances, prayer, liealing, festivities, 
ritual observauct's, e.g. saerificjes, and a 
more or lo'^s devi‘h>i>ed teaching on morals 
and the life hereafter, (oinprisod, w'heii 
the standard of civilisation permits it, in 
a number of sacred books. 

In antiquity and in the Middle Ages the 
universality of R. was taken for granted, 
though its forms were known to differ 
widelj. With the disco verv of the new 
eontineiit.s, howrever, travellers and mis- 
slouaries reported the existence of tribes 
who hud apparently no R., e.g, the Jesuit. 
Baegert, gave sncli a report on one of the 
tribes in S. Cahfornia In the early nine- 
teenth century. Further Investigation 
usually showed that such tribes had a R., 
but that it was a secret, not to be com- 
municated to strangers. Moreover, some 
of the early travellers failed lO recognise 
the R. of the tribes they visited bocaiLse it 
did not correspond to tlicir own more 
ri\ ilised ideas. ( Icnerally speaking it can 
be asserted that R. is found to bo a nonnal 
constituent of human life, of w'hlch the 
absence is oxtriMiicly rare. This is ex- 
plained by the Cliristinn hypothesis that 
(tod made man, and implanted in iiim the 
notion of his creator, and the innate 
(ciidoncy to worship him. Both know- 
ledge and worship were largely corrupted 
in subsequent ages, and thus we find the 
extremely defective Iden^ common tt> 
pi'imitivo races. Modem ifsearch. on tl o 
other hand, has soen in the lellgious feehi'- 
of mankind i*.-toer an instinct of fear 
towards the uiikuow’ii in naturo whi«*h is 
erediU'd with siiperlnimim powers, and 
thus gradually erected into an object of 
worship. Oh this hypothesis man w ould 
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gradually outgrow R., as he mastered his 
fears, and, in partloular, subdued the 
forces of nature, or at least understood the 
oauses of natural phenomena. This theory 
takes no account of the permanent crav- 
ing found in man for happiness in com- 
munion with the godhead — an instluct 
which has nothing to do with fear or the 
forces of nature, and is not outgrown with 
on increase of material welfare. 

How far R. should be described os 
universal to-day is impossible to state, 
since vast areas, e.g. the U.fcl.S.R., are 
professedly atheistic, with results that are 
not fully known, and have not yet had 
time to reach their full evolution. 

The origin of U. bos been the subject of 
considcrabJc discussion. The various 
theories are as follows: (1) The Christian 
thesis of a divine revelation of Mono- 
theism (tf.e.) is contained in the Bible in 
the book of Genesis. (2) Philosophically 
it is possible to reach the same conclusion 
by the use of reason, and Plato practically 
did so; hut few have done this, and it 
cannot be held responsible for the notions 
of primitive tribes. (3) Nevertheless their 
deduction of a force behind the powers of 
nature, which is a personal nature, though 
crudely understood, is not totaUy false. 
To argue that behind the thunder was a 
thundercr, and behind the rain a person 
who sent it, though crude, is an appliea- 
tlon of the principle of causality. The 
primitive man asks: Who sent the raiul 
The philosopher asks: Who organised the 
universe of which the rain is a minor 
phenomenon f The instinctive applica- 
tion of the principle of causality may then 
be invoked as a cause of the origin of K. 
(4) The Intuition theory supposes slmjply 
that man has au Intuition of God, and of 
his dependence npou him. This, how- 
ever, explains nothing, and leaves unex- 
plaint d tho fact that large nuiuijers of 
iudlvhluals have little or no religious lit*nt. 
Max Muller’s perceptiop tlieorv postulated 
a faculty, whicli perceives tho 

Inflmtt', independently of cither sense or 
reason {Growth of lieliawn, 1880). A per- 
oeptioii of the inHiiite, even if granted, is 
hardly an adequate explanation of the 
origin of K., and would seem to l)e a 
philosophio notion of which primitive 
races are incapable. A sense of the 
•numinous' Is, however, au invariable 
part of R. (5) The aniinist theory (Lot. 
aniwa, a soul), propounded by K. B. 
Tylop, supposes that from dreams, etc., 
primitive people derived a notion of the 
soul; then by a confusion of ideas they 
trR!i»hrre<l this soul -Idea to things both 
living and inaniuiBte. Thus there grew 
up tlie idea that tho trenn ndoiis pheno- 
mena of nature wore to he attributed to 
powerlid spirits inhabiting tho elements. 
(fee further uttdfr Animism). Herbert 
Spencei reduces 11. In its origin to 'Shinto- 
ism/ or ancestor worship. He supposes 
that TTiau began bv worshipping his an- 
cestors, some of whom had picturesque 
names, such as uo find among tho lied 
Indians, e.g. Rainbow, Mighty River, etc. 
Thus with the passage of time arose tho 
worship of mighty nature gpirits, whose 
oonnectlon with their aocemrs was no 


longer remembered. This change would 
I be accelerated by the mingling of peoples 
with different sets of ancestors, and who 
would be loosely associated with their 
place of origin, viz. children of the valley, 
or of the sea. He points out that tho 
original sacrificial offerings were things 
thought to be useful to the departed in 
their other-world existence. In exchange 
for them, the departed were expected to 
exercise their liifiueiice to help tho living. 
Ancestor worhhln, however, is not R., and 
though extremely anct.. is a subject of its 
own, sometimes connected with R., some- 
times not. There Is nu essential connection 
between the two {see also Anckstok 
Worship). (6) The totem theory believes 
that tho oldest form of R. is tho totem or 
sacred animal or plant belonging to a tribe. 
The tribe is supposed to have derived its 
origin from this totem, and a spirit of tlie 
totem dwells in the dllfcrcnt imlividuals 
of the species, w'hich are therefore re- 
garded as sacred, and deserving of 
veneration. By the process of war and 
conquest one clan would emerge as tri- 
umphant, aud BO its totem would be 
regarded as superior to all others. Thus 
by degrees grew' up the Idea of a supremo 
being. Tho totem theory, however. In 
addition to other defoets, takes for granted 
the idea of superior spiritual forces, which 
it does not explain. In practice, too, it is 
found to be rather a comi»ouent part of K, 
in primitive tribes, and would not explain 
their whole rcdiglous outlook {see Totkm- 
ISM). (7) A theory well knowm to tho 
ancts., buses U. ou fear of the uiikiiowii, 
particularly as encountered In tho mysteri- 
ous forces of nature. These lorces are 
then personified, and an attempt is made 
to plucato them by worship and sacrifices. 
Thus the Hum. and Gk. philosophers ex- 
plained the crude polythcKin of tho 
massis. (8) Fetish worship (syc Fia’isii- 
IHM) m essence supposes that It Is possiblo 
to iiiipiihou a spirit or power insido a 
small olijcct, whi -h is then carried about 
for protection. When it fails to give pro- 
tection it is assumed that tho spirit has 
e*5«api*d, and the i»hji‘ct is no longer of 
value. The fact that this fetish worshiti Is 
a nnnpoiient part of the H. of certain 
primitive tribes in no way proves that it 
lies at the origin of all B. As with totem- 
iMii fetish worship supposes but docs not 
explain a beliif In tho exHioni'C of higher 
pi»wers. Only if we bU)>poso tliat a lower 
rt'hgioiiH concept must precede a higher 
one is thcTO a ny rtason for plating this idea 
at tho origin of R. 'I’he ti inloney to 
suppose that lower religious ideas neces- 
sarily precede higiier ones was taken for 
grouted among scholars of the last century, 
hut has been largely disproved by w. 

hiiiidt in his Ursijntng tier Goltesidee 
(iMig. trails., Origin anti Growth of Religion, 
1031). 

In the nineteenth century there began 
tho independent rcsi^areh into all known 
fonns of R. This was conducted on an 
(‘iitirely factual basis, and sought neither 
to prc3ve nop deny tho claims of various 
leiiglons bodies; in pructloo it assumed 
I tiiat U. could not be other than the 
levobition of a certain part of man's 
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thought. In this way emerged the study 
of the hist, of R. : this treats of the positiTe 
foots that go to make up the story of each 
R.; it deals on the one hand with the 
evolution of various concepts, e,a, of 
Qod in each religion, and of the corre- 
sponding external evolution in rites, 
ceremonies, sacred books, priesthood, etc. 
An enoimous amount of work of this kind 
has been done, and in particular the 
sacred books of the E. have been ed. and 
trans. Upon this basis arose the study of 
comparative H. : the diilci'ont elements of 
each R. were compared, and attempts 
made to rcac'h the common thought that 
had dictated thorn. The mcanmgs of 
primitive riti's were made clear by com- 
parison, and such ideas as sacrifice were 
traced through various Rs. The question 
of dependence of one R. upon another was 
also Ulustrated by this method. 

In itself the study of comparative R. 
neither proves nor disproves the truth of 
any one of them, nor does it seek to do so ; 
it docs, however, show that while some are 
higher or more intelligent than others, 
yet there is a certain universality of idea. 
There has been a considerable danger of 
assuming that every likeness proceeded 
from essentially the same idea, whereas 
such analogies ma^ be superficial. 

Another stiul^, Li.o pH\chology of R., 
proceeding also on a factual basis, oxaiu- 
inos the various slates of man under 
religious inll nonce. Without entering into 
the question of what influence the Divine 
may exercise, it examines the state as it is 
from a human point of view, and so studies 
such phonomeua ns ecstasy, frou^> , dia- 
bolic possession, hiidden oonvursimi, faith 
healing. Thus it will distiiigulsli how far 
these things are explained by purely 
natural causes, and how far these causes 
do not explain what may bo fouud. Many 
books have bceu written aNo on what is 
called the philosophy of R. This is n 
reasoned attempt t(» deinonstrato the 
value of R. to inairs moral nature; t(» a 
large extent this branch of stuily coincides 
wltli natural tli(‘<»logy (^.r.). 

It IS not iiossiblo either to summariso 
the numerous forms of II., or oven to 
classify them adequately, siuco tho lower 
onos often contain cleiiumts preserved in 
the higher. Indeed, it is only by these 
elomonts tlint they may be distinguished 
from superstition. Itniaj he pointed out, 
however, that there .iro three strata, vix. 
(1) tho aiilmist type, m which the forces 
of nature are idmitineil with the higher 
powers; (2) polytheism. In which the gods 
exist separately and in ilitir own right a.s 
orsons above tliis universe, and this uioy 
o subdlvldi'd by the fact that higher Rs. 
here show a positive moral code, wiiero 
lower ones are confubi'd nud meaningless; 
and (3) mount heisni. 

Tho stiUo of R. in tho world to-day may 
be summarised iii broad outline as 
follows: (1) rienthen, taking this term to 
include animist forms of R., ami generally 
the lowest forms; central regions of S. 
America; the native tribes of Canada, 
Siberia, and Australia; central Africa. 
Animism provuils among Negroes, Red 
Indians, Maoris, Javanese, Finns, a^d the 


pM Mexicans. (2) Judaism, the R. of 
the Jews (q.v.), is strictly monotbelstlo, 
and is the basis of ChristiaTiity (fl.v.) and 
Mohammedanism (^.v.). Tho Assontlal 
religious Interpn^tation of Judaism Is 
ethical monotheism, that is, the belief In 
a code of morals bound up inseparably 
with tho belief in one spiritual force, 
called God. It Is Israel's legacy to man- 
kind to have been the first monotheistio 
people. Ky reason of tho vicissitudes 
through which its adherents have passed, 
Judaism has assimilated much from 
different sources, but the doctrine of the 
unity of God has ever remained intact. 
Indeed Judaism Insists on a unity without 
qualification and rejects entirely the 
Cliristian Trinity. The Heb. Bible (q.n.) 
is the most complete record of Judaism, 
and on its principles and laws is built tho 
wliole Btnicturo of this R. God's ethical 
qualities of righteousness, holiness, faith- 
fulness, and grace come into particular 
prominence in the teaching of the pro- 
phets (see Prophecy). Tho number of 
Jews is relatively small, viz., about 

12.000. 000 (in 1939 there were about 

17.000. 000, but 6,000,000 were massacred 
by the Nazis), of whom 4,700,000 are In 
Europe, 5,25(),000 in N. and S. America; 

I, 220,000 in Asia, including Israel; 625,000 
in Africa; 38,000 in Australasia. These 
figures are approximate estimates. (3) 
Brahmlnlsm (^.r.), tho aiict. polythelstio 
li. of India, where it still holds tho vast 
majority of tho people. Hindus are com- 
puted at 230,000,000. U) Buddhism (^.v.). 
In offshoot of Brahmimsm, founded at 
Benares about 500 r.c. by tho monk- 
philoHopher Buddha, who taught a system 
of aseetic philosophy aiming at self- 
auuiliilation and absorption into tho 
impersonal god Brahma. It subsequently 
spread to the N., and is found in Tibet, 
Uhina. Korea, and .Fapaii, ami to the ri., 
wlmre it is fouud in Ceylou, Burma, Java, 
ami Siam. Both branches differ con- 
shlerahly from tho original philosophy in 
their popular worship of u number of 
deities, including Buddha, but tho S. 
hraiu'h is closer to it than the N. As 
prnrtised by the masses Buddhism Is a 
pohlheistic R. Adherents are reckoned 
at 1.50,000,000, of whom 12,500,000 are in 
India, (h) Shintoism, the native U. of 

J. ipaii. It is a mixtiiro of nutnro worship 

and tho veneration of ancestors. As a 
iiiiiiiht‘r of deities are wor'^hipped it may 
he classed as polytheistic. Owing to tho 
MKccss of other Rs., e.g. Buddhism, etc., 
it claims only a inlnoritv of the people, 
MZ. about 25,000,000. (0) CoiifueiaiiiMti, 

dates from the i»hiloM»phcr Confucius 
(v.r.), who lived lii the "shantung prov. 
nf China 537-478 n.c. His teaching oo- 
c, pted tho prevailing JJ of his country, 
which It embodied, ond roinfort'cd with 
Ills own moral and social teatiling. It is 
a mixture of monotheism with tho worship 
of inferior nature -spirits. In popular t ui- 
fucianism ancestor worship plays n large 
part. It became the State R. of Clima, 
and numbers 350.000,000, iticluding in 
this number followers of 'raoisra (sfC Lao 
Tszk), a gross fonn of idol worship. (7) 
Cbrlstiuuliy, founded from Judaism at the 
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beginnliia of our era by Jesus Christ, is 
strictly monthelstio. It was origlnaUy 
mainly an E. K., but since the conquests 
of Mahommedanisin its predominance has 
been mainly in the W. To-day the bodies 
professing the Christian name may bo 
classified as the Kom. Church, the Pro- 
toBtcmt churches, and the Orthodox 
churches. In Europe Horn. Catholicism 
is the predominant R. of the Lat. coun- 
tries, S. Germany, Ireland, Poland, and 
Belgium. Protestantism is the dominant 
R. of the other N. coimtries. Orthodoxy 
prevails in the countries of E. Europe, 
viz. Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and was the profession of Russia 
until the Sovh't revolution. All three 
branches have mibbions in the three con- 
tinents of the now world. Central and S. 
America is Rom. Catholic, as far as it is 
Christian; N. America hati 26,U()0,000 
Protestants and 24.000,000 Rom. Catho- 
lics. There is a fourth hniullcr body 
known as Coptic Christians in Abye.^iuia 
and Egypt. General figures for thcbc 
bodies are as follows: Rom. Catholicb, 
330,000,000 ; Protestants, 1 37,000,000 ; 
Orthodox, 30, 000,000, outsidethe LI. S.S.R., 
of which there are no figures available 
(though there is to-day a body called the 
Soviet Christian Chundi); other minor 
bodies, especially Copts, 7,750.000. In 
England and Wales the main figures are: 
Anglican (the ‘cbtab. R.’), 2,134,897 
communicants; Rom. Catholics, 2,700,000 
(approximate official figure); other major 
Protestant denominations, approxi- 
mately 2,328,000. In the U.S.A. 49 
er cent of the pop. belong to a religious 
enominatiou, mostly Christian, .>l per 
cent have no ascription. ( 8 ) Mohamme- 
danism or Islam is a strictly monotheistic 
R., founded by Mohammed, inspired by 
Judaism (q.v.) and Christianity ( 9 . 0 .). 
The hegira or * flight' (of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina) took place in 622, the 
official starting-point of the JSIoslem era. 
Mohammed’s early message, based on the 
Heb. Bibl^ was: God is one; He is all 
powerful; Ue is the creator of the uni- 
verse; there is a Judgment day; splendid 
rewards in paradise aw'ait those who carry 
out God's commands, and terrible punish- 
ment in hell those who disreganl them. 
The Koran, the sacred book of Moham- 
medanism, is divided into 114 chapters, 
containing 6239 verses, 77,934 words, and 
323,621 letters. Conquests of the seventh 
and eighth centuries made Mohamme- 
danism the dominant R. in the lands 
between India and the Atlantic Ocean. 
It spread later to W., central, and S.E. 
Asia, a grc‘at part of Africa, the Balkans, 
and to what is now S. or S.E. Russia. 
There are 221,825,600 Moslems, including 
7,500.000 in China, and about 80.000,000 in 
Pakistan and India. There are about 
100 sects, including the Shi-ites (mainly 
in Persia), Kharijites, Qaririatians, Is- 
maelites, Asriassins, and the Bunnites, 
who form the great majority of Moslems. 

BibUography . — General: L. Dickinson, 
Rdiq^t a Criticiam and a Fortcctst^ 1911; 
A. Bertholet and C. Lehmann (cd.), 
Lehrhuch der lleliuioivigeschicMe, 1925; 
W. Schmidt, Origin and Orowih of Reli- 


gion, 1931; Von Httgel, Religion and 
Agnosiiciam, 1931; O. Karrer, The 
Religions of Mankind^ 1936 ; S. G. Cham- 
pion, The Eleven Religions^ 1044 ; C. 
Dawson, Religion and Culture^ 1948; S. 
Radhakrishnau, Religion and Roriety, 
1948; and J. Wach, The SocMogy of 
Religion, 1948. Primitive and Com- 
parative: C. de Hrosses, Du Culte des 
dievx fetiches, 1760; 11. M. Dorman, 
Origin of Primitive RuptrstilionSt 1881; 
A. Lang, Myth, Ritual,and Religion, 1887 ; 
Sir E. 11. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1871; 
Sir J. G. Frazer, The (Jolden Itowjh, 1890; 
L. H. Jordan, Comparative Rcligwn, 1920; 
and H. P. dela Boiillaye, If Etude comparie 
de la religion, 1922-31. Judaism: R. 
Kittel, Riligwn of the People of Israel 
(trnns.), 1925; A. Dull, History of Judaism, 
600-200 B.O., 1927 ; and E. Dhorme, 
Evolution religieuse d* Israel, 1937. Chris- 
tianity: E. Bratkc, Wegweistr Zur 
QiieUen und Litiraturkunde der Kirchen- 
geschichte, 1890; T. B. Howells, Roman 
and Anglican Claims. Erie Churches* View, 
1933; P. Hughes, History of the Church. 
1935, 1936; and (MJarbett, The Claims of 
the Church of England, 19 17. Islam: I). S, 
Margolioiith. Mohammedanism, 1921; 
T. W. Arnold, Islamic Truth, 1928; and 
W. W. Cash, Expansum of Islam, 1928. 
Other Rdliuions: Crogances nligieuses 
el opinions philosophvpu s en Chine, 1922; 
IT. Von Glascnapp, Brahma und Buddha, 
1926; H. Anesakl, History of Japanese 
Religion, 1930; and J. A. MacCuUoch, 
The Celtic and Rcandinavian Religions, 
1949. 

Religious Tract Society, see United 
Society for Christian Liikratcrb. 

Remagen, tn. iii Germany, on the 1. b. 
of the Rhino, 25 m. N.W. of Coblenz. It 
is built on the bite of Rom. and Frankish 
Ins. In Morch 1945 the Allies first 
crossed the Rhine at R. I'op. 5500. 

Remainder, see Continuent Re- 
maindi.k. 

Remand, Remand Homes, and Remand 
Centres. A court of suiimiary jurisdiction 
is empowered to remand an accused person 
cither in (‘ustody or on bail, with or with- 
out siiietieb. The remand may he for 
the purpose of obtaining furtlier evidence 
iieees&ary for the trial, or it may he ordered 
after ronvictioii but before sentenc'e to 
procure information that would shed light 
on the most suitable method of dealing 
with the offender. No single period of 
remand may exceed three weeks. Under 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, it ean bo 
made a condition of remand on bail that 
the accused should undergo a medical ex- 
amination at a specified institution, or 
by a specified medical praotioner. Unless 
there are valid reasons to the contrary a 
court is expf'otod to remand an accused 
person on bail. An adult person remanded 
in custody is sent to a prison. Prisoners 
on remand und those awaiting trial by the 
higher courts are kept scpurntely from 
other prisoners. Though they have 
ceitaln privileges os to food, etc., they are 
suhJiHst tD the general discipline of the 
prison, hut are not required to work unless 
they wish to. 

Sm^ juvenile offenders cannot nor- 
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mally be scut to a prison special remand 
homes have been set up for them. These 
homes also provide accommodation for 
those who are awaitiucr vacancies in 
approved schools, whether they are delin- 
quents or care and protection cases. 
Moreover, a child or younK person found 
' guilty of an offence punishable in an adult 
with imprisonment may be sent to a 
remand liome as a penalty for a period 
not exceeding one month. The remand 
homes are controlled by the local educa- 
tion authorities, but under the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1918, no premises may be 
used for this purpose unless previously 
approved by the secretary of state, wlio 
must also approve the appointment of the 
persons in charge. 

Since «>ne of the aims of the Criminal 
Justice Act was to keep young adults out 
of prisoji. state remand centres are to be 
s(‘t up for offenders aged seventeen to 
twenty-one. 'I'iieso must have facilities 
for the observation of offenders on whose 
physical or uieutal comllthm a mt'dienl 
report is required by tlie courts. 'I’liey 
will also 1)0 empowered to take young 
pei'hoiis, aged fourteen to seMMitcen, on 
whom such reports are rc«iuircd if no 
other facilities are available, and those of 
this age who are ‘too defrayed or uunily* 
for a remand hv C^iilil tlio remand 

ceiitrcH come into being this latter group 
can still be sent to prison. 

There is still no state provision for the 
observation of ehihiren umler fourteen. 
Under the Criminal Justice Hill, 1938 
(dropped on the outbreak of war), it was 
proposed to set up state I'cmurid homes for 
tins purpose. There was no correspond- 
ing clause in the 1949 Act, (hough local 
remand homes are not usually large 
enough to ]irovldo the technical facilities 
needed. 

Remarque, Erich Maria {h. 1898), Oer. 
novelist, b. at Osnabruck, his real name 
being Krainev. Ho fought In the army 
in the First World War. He made his 
name with the war novel Irn Westen 
Xiubta AVa/<’s, truns. into ICng. by A. W. 
Wheen, under the title All Quiet on the 
Wustern Fronts and pub. in 19*29. in 
Germany, over wdiieh country it swept 
like a gospel, 509,000 copies were sold 
in less than three months from pub. 
It went furtlier tlian llio frankness of 
Zola, being brutal and devoid of roman- 
ticism. but alive with a terrible realism 
and pathos. It followed a spate of books 
on the First World War, mostly of 
indifferent merit, but outrivnlled its pre- 
decessors ill its univerhality and dot^h- 
meut and In Its avoidance of both rlietoric 
and any attempt to propagate paciffe, 
socialism. Ills later novels, though not 
so outstanding, continued the theme of a 
world ill w’hieh tlio individual was crushed 
by the irrationalism and blind cruelty of 
the world. These are The Jioad Hack 
(1931); Three Comrades (1937); Flotsam 
(1941); The Arch of Triumph (1946). 
After living in Hw'itzerland for eleven 
years ho went to the U.S.A. and became 
an Amor, citizen. In 1938 the Katlounl 
s^ocialists had deprived him of Ger. 
nationality. 


Rembrandt, Harmens van Rijn (1606*> 
1669), Dutch painter, b. In Leyden. His 
family recognised his artistic talent, and 
he was sent to study painting under Jan 
van Swanenburch. He then went to 
Lastman's studio in Amsterdam, and 
returned to Leyden to begin his career 
as a painter. His briiiiant drawing and 
skilful use of oils estab. his reputation, and 
in 1631 ho settled in Amsterdam. He 
married Saskla van Uylenborch in 1634, 
painting her many times. To this period 
belong his most light-hearted and gay 
pictures. Ho was extremely successful, 
but^ the fortuue he amassed was soon 
dissipated by his extra vaganoc*:. iSaskia 
died in 1612, and K. married his house- 
keeper, Hcmlrickje Stoff(‘Ls, a peasant. 
His last years were marred by ffnaucial 
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troubles; his prestige as an artist fell, 
and his eyf‘sight began to fail. He died 
negleeU’d, in poverty. 

11. stands pro-eniinont among the Duteli 
inubtiU's, and his work equals the skill and 
beauty of Velazquez or Titian, while in 
his expression of spirituality ho has no 
rivals. He was a most prolific puintis'. 
aiifl some 600 of his paiutiugs, 2000 draw- 
iiigb, and 300 etchings uiv extant, lit' 
led the n^action against It. influence m 
the Dutch school, and substituted uaturai- 
isiu in piaeo of artificial classicism, lii 
oils he painted portraits, landscapes, and 
religious subjects. His work eon be 
grouped into three periods. At the time 
of his first marriage it already shows sign-* 
of his preoccupation with the effects given 
by using a full light up«»ii the central 
point of Interest , but he exercises the 
care in detail of a beginner, and frequent ly 
shows himself indebted to Llie teaching of 
his masters. In the second period H 
entire treatment of a painting is holder 
and more individual. Tlio soft gold aud 
brow’ll shades, so eliarocteristlo of his 
greatest work, appear increasingly often, 
and his contrasts of light have become 
more lorceiul and dramatic. The final 
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period represents Ills work at its most 
mature, and, to this time, beloiig: the 
majority of his masterpieces, lie had 
learned to employ with frreat effect the 
power of chiarosouro which he had dis- 
covered. A rich, deep red frequently 
appears amou? the browus and Isolds. 
The same three stages of development 
can bo traced in B.?s etohinprs. In his 
earliest work of this kind, his paramount 
concern was accuracy of detail. Ijater 
he freed hinusclf from this preoccupation, 
and, in hi^ liands, the etching ceased to 
be predominantly a design, and became, 
like his poitraits. a medium through which 
H. could express depths of spiritual 
feeling which even Duror. the other master 
of the art of etohing, never attained. In 
his masterpiece, ‘Christ healing the Sick,* 
as in other etohiiigs of his most mature 
eriod, II. used the dry point to emphasise 
ght and shadow effects; and lie attained 
a broad majesty of conception, wliiio not 
neglecting detail essential to his design 
and theme. Ills portraits are intensely 
lovely because of the depth and beaiitv 
of their characterisation. The character 
of B.*s painting is so unusual and so 
strong that his name lias come to stand 
for certain marked features in art. lie 
delighted In using strong contrasts in dark 
and light, and wa.s an unsurpassed master 
in the use of shadows and half-tones. 
The strongest point of light in a picture 
expressed the crux of the subject. Ills 
ortraitft express Intense humanity, and 
is studies of old people, peasants, and 
beggars are remarkably fine. H. cxoelh d 
in minute detail, yet his works which 
4Sontain large groups of people are wonder- 
fully well composed. This skill of com- 
ositlon is admirably shown in ‘The 
yndios,* where. In spite of each study 
being strong as an individual portrait and 
apparently of equal importance, K. has 
made the ph-turc a united whole, rendering 
as a complete study pqrtraits nt six dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. otlier works 

Include ‘Wodtllng Breakf.iM,’ 'Portrait of 
sSaskia.* ‘ElizalietU Bas,' ‘The Besson in 
Anatomy,* *Tlie Night Watcli,’ ‘Old 
Woman cutting her Naih,’ ‘Pilgrims at 
£Iriimaus,’ ‘Descent from the Cross.’ 
‘Christ Healing tlie Skk ’ Tlie Brit. 
Museum contains a line eoll-'ction of his 
etchings and sev. of hi-t picture^ are in the 
National Oallery. See ii\<‘s y)v O. H. 
Brown, lf)07; J. Laran, O. lienesch, 
1935; Al. Hind. 1938; H. JJuinmit, 1948; 
and J. Rosenborg, 1919. 

Remembrancer, King’s, Mllu-er of the 
Exch(‘qia‘r dept, whon* ifntu". were to 
recoid certain docniricnts niu\ [ppor-eedings 
anil Issue processc'^. The r>fI1eialH so 
Btyloil were fonncrly called fl<Tks of tho 
rememhrdiicG. and they were tlip<*c in 
number, the K. P., the lord treasurer's 
R., and the R. of llr'-t fruit m. The duties 
of the first and second of tin >e olllres were 
united by an Act o ' 1833. The style of K. 
is also apptiod to certain corporation 
officers, as. for example, the 11. of tho 
city of London. 

Hsmigius, Saint (r. 440-5,1.1), apostle of 
the Franks, b. et Corny or son of 

Emile, count of Laon. He probably 


studied at Rbeims, where, although a 
youug man, on account of his learning and 
sanotlty, he W'as elected archbishop In 
450. He converted Clovis, king of the 
Franks, with the assistance of St. Vedasb 
and Clovis’s wife St. Clotilda. Ho orootod 
bishoprics at Tournal, Cambral, Terou- 
anue. Arras, and Laon. Ho died at 
Hhelms. His feast-day is Oct. 1. 

Remington, Philo (1816-89), Araer. in- 
ventor, b, in Litchflold, New York. He 
superintended the mechanical dept, of his 
father’s small-arms factory, and invented 
the bre€‘cli-l(>adlng rifles and typewriter 
which bear his name. 

R4miremont, tn. In tho dept, of Vosges, 
France, 16 in. S.E. of Epiual, on tho 
Moselle. Its chief buildings of Interest 
are tbo palace of tho nuns nnd an old 
church originally belonging to them. Tlie 
tn. inanufs. cotton and Icatlior goods. 
There was severe fighting iK'nr 11. in tlio 
Second World War, from Sept, to Nov. 
1944. Pop. 10,300. 

Remittent Fever, form of malaria in 
whicli tho paroxysms are not separated 
by an ai>yretic interval, but proceed from 
a degree of great intensity to one of less 
intensity, and again to one of great lii- 
tensitv. The* di‘<enso Is euust‘d by the 
malaria parasite carried by tlie Anoahelea 
mosquito, and is characioriHe<i by tlie 
same geueral symptoms us other forms of 
malaria. T’ho periodicity may tako tho 
form of qiiotidiau or of double quotidian 
fever, except that the hot stage is pro- 
longed and the cold stage shortiuied. 
When the patient n^'nrs recovery, and the 
paroxysms are diminished in intensity, 
the disease may fake on tho true Inter- 
mittent form. The attack <‘ommences 
with cinlls and a feeling of weakness; but 
there n no shivering us in the cold lit of 
the intermittent, or, u there is, it is of 
very sliort duration. The hot stage sets 
In, the sv niptoms of thirst, delirium, quick 
pulse, eulanred syileen, and scanty urine 
common t(> lualaiinl affections are in- 
ttuisifleil, w'ith the addition of vomiUng. 
The p.irowsm may last siv, twelve, or 
tw’entv -four hours, tlien a remiHsion takes 
plai i ; tlie pulse become- ‘•low’cr, ami the 
temp, ttills, though it does not become 
nonmd. Tbo remission continues for 
some hours, and then tho symptoms hogin 
to inteiiHify. The trofitment consists of 
sysb'm.'itic* administration of quinine. 
See MvnvitiA. 

Remizm (Remijia), g(*niH of tropical 
trciM of wie m’jler lliililiiecje, from whicli 
conns the < uprea bark used in monii- 
faeturing quinine, especlallv from tho 
spiM'ies /f. rt//«£re. 'rho hitter prlnclplo 
of tho bark is ‘vicrim',’ or vierie acid. 

Remonstrance, Grand, statoment Intro- 
diieod Into Parliament by I’yni (g.r.) In 
1611. which narrated in a a(‘ri(^s of clauses 
the alleged various uneoiistiliitloiml acts 
and iUegalitic'' of Charles L, both In oliuroh 
and state matters, since tlic beginning of 
his pcign. The debate on the (L R. was 
followed by a dlv. in which it was carriod 
by eleven votes, and ordered to ho printed 
as an appeal to tho nation. Tho dobalxi 
marke<l the emergence of a Btrung 
ItoyAlist party in tho Commons. 
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Remonstrants* Dutch Calvinist sect, 
founded by Arminlus ( 9 . 0 . ). The name 
beeajiio attached to the erronp in 1610, 
after its moiubers had sent a remonstrance 
to the states, donyinfi: that they wished 
to cause a conflict in the church. Prince 
. Maurice secured their proscription in 1625. 
and they siilTcrod bitter persecution until 
his death (1052). Fur doctrine see under 
Arminiuh, Jacobus. 

Remora, see Srci^iNO Fisn. 

Remote Control, coutrolllntf of appara- 
tus by electrical or iiiechanical means, 
usually by levers or switches, situated 
at a distanco from the object i»elng 
controlled. An example of R. C. is tlic 
pilotless aircraft known as the ‘(Juecn 
Bee,* used by the artillery for tarfi:ct 
practice. This type of aircraft is con- 
Irfdled by radio, as also are pilotless boats. 
A further example of R. O. is the electrical 
cquipineut of larpo machines. By means 
of push hiittouH situated around the 
machine the electrical drive can be cf»u- 
trolled by the operator even though the 
main control apparatus is some distance 
0 way. Tlie photo-electric cell (see PiiOTO- 
r.LEonuciTY) has sev. applications, for 
controllliii? street lamps, opening 
etc. Automatic tolephoiie cxchnni^cs and 
other systems v* fho relay 
There ni-o also methods u£ R. C. for the 
Kuidancc of aircraft (see Radio Dirkction 
FlNDlNd). 

Remscheid, city of (Jermauy, IH m. 
E.S.E. of IJnsscldorf. it is an important 
centre lor the inanuf. of small steel and 
iron (yood'S, It is noted for some nnc 
baroque biiildiiif^s. Bop. 101,200. 

Remsen, Ira (18 16-1027), A mer. chemist, 
ft. in New York city, and educated in New 
York aud Tubiufftm, CJcrmany. He did 
research In pure clicm. and hecnine prof, 
of chem. at J«»hn Hopkins (Jiiiv. in 1876, 
and nresideiit fn)m 1001 to 1013. In 
1879 ho founded the Jmerican Chewival 
Journal. Jn the same year Im described 
in this jour, a new eoui pound \>hich he 
had iliseovored (with Fahlberfir). This 
beeanic known ns saccharin. 

Remus, twin hroUier <»f Homulus {q.v.). 

R^musat, Charles Francois Marie (1797- 
1875). Kr. Bttilcsnmn and man of letters, 
ft. ill Paris. Ho took to journnlism at an 
early age. and also studied law. From 
1830 to 1818 he was a ineiiiher of the 


(Jhamher of Deputies, and in 1840 minister 
of the interior. After the (unip d'etat he was 
exiled, but returned I 0 Burls In 1871, and 
hecamo minister of foreign nlTaim under 
Thiers. During his alisenco from publio 
life he devoted iiinisclf to literary nud 
philosophical studies. Amongst his works 
are Kssais de philosophic (1842); 1/ Angle- 
ferre au XVlflthns sii'cle (1856); IJintoire 
de la ph ilosophie en A ugh ferre depn is liaeon 
iusqu’fl Loc'ke (1875); two philosophical 
dramas, Abelard (J.S15) and Jm Saint- 
Barlhdlemy (1878); and studies 011 various 
noted men, Including Bacom (Jhanning, 
Herbert, Wesley, etc. Ills letters were 
pub. 1883-86. 

Remy de Gourmont, sec Goubmont. 

Remy, St., see under Uqrims. 

Renaissanof, or Revival of Leaning 
(Fr. renuftre; Bat. rrnoscori, to be lK>rn 


again), name given to tlie important move* 
meut which marks the birth of modem 
Europe. The word was ilrst applied to 
the revival of Gk. an<l l^at. forms in archi- 
tecture and literature in Italy. But the 
R. was more than a pure return to anot. 
fonns. Although It prcjfessed in some 
ways to despise the Middle Ages, it never- 
thfdebs emerged from tlie preceding cen- 
turies and owed much to them. Indeed, 
no dofluito line can be drawn betw'een the 
R. and tiio period called medieval: R. 
tondeiK'ies existed alongside the medieval 
for centuries, and only gradually did 
society become wliolly coloured and trans- 
formed by them; Daiilo was wrliing when 
the mcdltwal world was apparently at Its 
zenith. But the R. had qualities pecu- 
liarly its owu. It represented an outburst 
of individualLsm. a new freedom of thought 
and action, a quickening of i>t‘iNonality on 
every side of human life, from fashion In 
dress to speculation on this world and the 
next. It was intensely curious and in- 
tensely interested in hunianity. With 
this interest in man came a new inti^rest in 
the workings of nature and iu science. 
There was a broadening and sharpening of 
a critical faculty which, though kept alive 
by the schoolmen, had not developed far 
ill tiic ntmosidicre of ultimate reverence 
for authority which marked the Middle 
Ages. The R. began m Italy, which, 
lliough politically disunited and vulner- 
able to foreign invasion, possessed the 
standard of material wcU-being iii'ccssary 
for cultural development. Milan, Floroiioc, 
and V^enico especially had aciMimulatcd 
wealth by trmle over a long period, and 
the growth of this middle-class urb. iii- 
lerest had broken the back of feudalism 
iu N. and central Italy miK'ii earlier than 
elsewiicrc in Europe, except for similar 
areas of morcantllo prosperity in Flanders 
ami in .some Her. free cities. Italy, liow- 
cver, po.ssc'sscd other ailvantagcs whicli 
these areas lacked, fcjho had a direct con- 
nection with the Rom. world ; licr geo- 
graphical position and trade had kept ln*r 
In constant and close tomdi with Grevee 
and the E.; she had early developed a 
national language and liti^raturo, and w<h 
tlio home of a rich and intcllectnnlly en- 
lightened papacy, llifitorical opinion is 
now generally inclined to tb'» view tJiat 
Europe was on the verge t>f discovering 
the impulses of the R. at the time when the 
R., percolating Italy from Byzantium, 
tilscovcred Europe; Italy's gcograpliic.il 
po.silion was docisivo in making her the 
centre of the now ideas. A new energy 
hccmed to vitalise society. The K. idea., 
unlike that of the inedie\al schools, wns 
not of the specialist but of the nll-roun«l 
inau, illustrated by tlio cai’ccr of Leonardo 
il.'i Vinci iq.v,), who w.i"’ not onlv a 
(i.iintcr, hut a philosopher, mctaphysu'iau, 
athlete, Inventor, aud naturalist. 

Tho medieval world had never entirely 
lost toucli with tho litcraturo of cla«-'U d 
times, but i^s knowledge w'as lou- 
fined to a few > .■‘IUts. and was very frag- 
mentary. In the days of I’otrandi ( 1 304- 
1374) Its. began to search moi*e dlligoiitly 
for the lo^ treasures of Gk. and Rom. 
writers, to copy the stylo of the Homs., 
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and to learn 6k Petrarch both sought 
classical learning himself and inspired 
others like Boccaccio to follo^^ the same 
path This movement grow in \oliimo 
and vigour strengthened b^ siictissive 
diHcovoncs of tlie wiitlngs of Ok and 1 at 
aiithorb Long before the capline of 
Constantinople the Turks (14o3) 

teachers of Ok like Chr\ soloras (</ 1 ) 
found theii way to Itah though the fail 
of Byzantium natuially utccloiatid the 
tiend I he collection and copying of 
Mbb became a considerable mduMti> and 
libranes x^ere estab to house the precious 
texts, such as the Laurentiau Library at 
Florence Critical scholaiship inci eased 
with the coining of printing 

HuinaniMn was not contined to Itah 
Heuchhn (14 >22) iq i ) fuiUieied the 

knowledge of Ok m Germany though ho 
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was more interested m llcb and the Bible 
than in i ag in learning 1 his prcocc up i 
tion With th( spiritual cbai icteiiscs the 
N K I iirough Btuchliri and von llutte n 
m Oenn my Le fex re d Etai h s in I r luec 
Linacit Oroexn ( olet and More in Ing 
I md and above all through Erasmus of 
Kotterdiui the humanism of the U m 
Itah was couneded mdireitly with the 
Kefonnatioii in icligiou Manx of these 
N humanists never swirxed fiom their 
adhinri t to the Catholic ( hui h More 
died rathd than deny its sui ir in it x and 
it ifl now gcneialh acknowl Iged that 
but fot other existing couditi ns the H 
might haxt encouraged rncrelx religious 
reform and not the break up < f religious 
unity As it was however the hew 
Learning helped to dispose iin n s minds 
for the lit formation In Innce the U 
rave a new stimulus to literatuie as may 
be seen In tin l^o poetry of Honsard and 
the Pl^iadt In prose RabelaisN vast 
no\els exhibit the freedom lieenee and 
immense vitility of the new humunisui 
In Montaigne can he found the intense 
interest in the Indiv Idual and the c lanty 
of expression to be typir al of the greatest 
age of Ir prose in Lnglaad the be 
ginnings of the R can be seen in the works 


of Chaucer In the early sixteenth cen 
tiirv its beginnings appear in the centres 
of loanilng at Oxford and Cambridge and 
its lailiei expououts include earnest and 
stieunous scholars like liogei \Biham 
Nif holas Udall. and bn John ( hoke I he 
fullfloxxeringof 11 hterary ideals is reached 
m the Llizibethan epoih Sidney and 
bpenser have their continental eountci 
parts but in the plays of shikcspeare 
liteiaiy skill is combined with a deep 
mtercbt and undei standing of human 
naturo making bhaktspeaiian drama 
among tht highest txprobsious of the 
hntst things foi xxhlch the U blood 
But the lovixal xvas not merely literary 
Irom the Hist the spirit us will as the 
letter of classic il times appealed to the 
men of the uexx age So to the humanists 
of the li niithii the niannci uoi the 
matter of the s holastie c due ation sutleieel 
inx longei In thi-^ inoie smilu age the 
classical xMiteis xxiie t> be lead unci 
lute rpie ted by md t ir tliemselx i s J hat 
these writers xxcie i agin did not prexent 
I opes like Pius II tl Leo X fiom fostermg 
then studx In this lit an I liter itiire 
the hiimanibts found a new ide il of beauty 
md freedom 1 his le d some times to c or 
ruption md lieenee though it would bt 
mace 111 etc to attiihuto the moral deea 
dt n < xf the pe nod in Italy to the < las-^ii al 
rtvix il CiUK ciardini an I Ma hiaxelli 
the two gieitcst histopims of the It U 
found the ir inspiration and in xlel in the 
aiict politic il md histone al xxiiteis 
ndabh I ivy It x\ os not howexti the 

iits letters or philos >i hv of the (iks 
that ittiaetid Michiavelli but the I at 
histories describing tho stiteeraft and 
organisation of the Roms tiuieeiai imi s 
hicordi Politic i equilly with Mnduaxelli s 
Principe lepiesents tho spirit of the It 
people in the lu^t pliase of the li Ihe 
gieat exponent of tho bpJnt of classical 
literatiirt m Italy in the banie period xxus 
Vnosto rhe m w mteiest in the indi 
vidual led to the development of bio 
graphical and autohiographie al writing 
Ihe edii atnnists of xvhom da leltreis 
oiitst Hiding base d their llie one s of e due a 
tion 1 iigely on e lassie al models and on the 
study of Lat and (fk 

M< leiii are hitoetiiio is direr tly do 
see n lerl from that of the It li Men had 
not lost touch xvlth tho leh as of Rome and 
By/ intiuin but niw interest became 
meiie specialisrel I ho definition of the 
van )us elassieal nrdns of lie lute e turo by 
Vitruvius thelioni aiehitect md cngmeci 
of the Kukustan age xx is lexixed anel 
ap] lied especially by Palladio (1518 80) 
But R builders did not copy slavishly 
I hey adapted and combined classical and 
above all Rom forms with existing 
st\ )r s so th il an altogether new type of 
arc hiteeturo finally evolved In Italy 
Flore uce led the wav Brtinoschclli's 
dome for the cathedral (1436) serves as an 
outsta ndlng t xample of the new trend St 
Pe t r 8 Home, whic h contains examples 
of tho various stage s of K are hitecture, is 
another I he It style s spread to h rane e, 
partly through tlie Ir invaders of the 
coiin^ and there found Its best expres- 
sion m secular royal buildings, like I on- 
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talnebleau and the early Louvre. In 
Germany, Ueidelber? Castle and many 
tn. halls {liathauaer) of the free cities 
show the transition from Gothic to the 
new ideas. Antwerp tn. hall (1505) illus- 
t rates their penetration to the Low 
Countries. In Knfiriand the transition to 
classicism was slower, and unique in 
character. I’he last glories of Eng. Per- 
pendicular owe part of their charm to 11. 
touches of decoration: a line example of 
the combination of Perpendicular and 
baroque can bo found in the ceiling treat- 
ment in one of the smaller chapels of Ely 
Catliedral. Tiie gracefulness of the Eng. 
architectural R. owes mucli to the interest 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV. in the 
arts, while the disturbed state of the 
coimtry during the wars of the Roses, by' 
making building operations more pro- 
tracted, eiisurc'd that the transition should 
be slow, an adaptation ratlier than, as in 
Italy, complete rebuilding (except in nc<‘es- 
sary cases, like St. Paurs). N<»t till Inigo 
Jones returned from Italy in the seven- 
teenth century did the ctiange become 
rapid, to reach its zenith witli Wren. 

Tlie genius of the K., its freedom, love 
of beauty, joy in nature and humanity, 
found its most complete expression in 
painting. The de"-ciopnient was partly 
one of technique, iiiuik*'d by the increased 
kuou ledge of perspective, of light and 
.•^hade, of the uiuitomy of the human body, 
the discovery and growing use of oil for 
painting. The growtli of variety and 
luxury in dri'ss at this period alTected 
painting, lis did the increased interest in 
seculai' life. Religious scen«‘S were still 
painted, but artists dealt increasingly 
with the life around tliein. Tliey con- 
centrated more on portraits and painted 
scenes from pagan mytliology. Da Vinci 
and Raphael achieved perfection of 
draughtsinansblp and colonr-work, but 
after them It. painting declined, though 
its technical skill was retained. Ouhside 
Italy the rise of a new spirit in art is best 
seen in Germany’ ami Flanders. I)dr«T 
and Holbein are the two outstanding (ier. 
artists. In Flanders, where tlu^re was an 
acenmiilatioii of wealtli comparahlo to 
that of the N. It. tns. there was a native 
growtli of painting independent of Italv, 
and of great importanee. In the early 
rtfteeiith century the Van Eycks brought 
a new seienee t>f eolour int«) painting. 
Bonis and Mending eontriliuted an aceur- 
ucy of perspeclivi* and a better knowledge 
of humanity. The Brueghels l)ascd their 
interpretation of Fleiii. secular life on 
tlieso foundations. 

The R. opened up new flelds in every 
branch of selenco. I'tolemy’s theory that 
tlie earth was the stationary centre of 
the universe was destroyed. Copernicus, 
Brahe, Kepph^r, and (iulileo were the 
founders of the new school of inquiring 
astronomers whose l<loas were too strong 
to be quelled by any opposition. Other 
sciences also developed. Astronomy de- 
pended oil the parallel developments in 
mathematics and ithysics. Modern chem. 
was slower, but already the Swiss, von 
Uohonheim (1493-1541), had declariMi that 
the tnie work of chem. was not to«make 


gold but to prepare medicines. Medical 
knowledge was progressing. The new 
interest in man led to the closer study of 
aimtumy. It has been seen how this 
innucmccd painting. It also led to further 
developments in the field of medicine 
iwelf, suc*h as the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood by A\m. Harvey in 
the early seventeenth century. Printing, 
which was to make knowledge so much 
cheaper and widely accessible, has already 
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RKXAiaSANC'K PAINTING: ITALY 
*Bi*atnce D’Este’ bv Leonardo da \'inci. 

l)cen mentioned: the telescope, micro- 
scope, and the '-pirnl spring, whieh pro- 
vaieil the first wateJies, were among other 
iu\entions. 

The development of navigation, with 
the use of the astrolabe, quadrant, and 
sextant, their use bound up with the 
gnmih of astronomy, and the revival of 
the classical interest in cartography both 
alVccted and were alTectecl by the explora- 
tions wlilch marked another side of the 11. 
In s^puiii and Portugal tlic main energies 
of the now age were directed to tiiis 
channel : and in England and Franco 
exploration and colonisation, though they 
came later, were also nnportaut. The 
siguiflcaiu^ of the diaco\ cries can hardly 
he oxoggerat ' The N\ideulng of the 
physical horizon brought a corresponding 
extension of the intellectual horizon, which 
profoundl^fi affeett'd the politli-al, philo- 
sopiiical, and religious ideas of the 
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next centuries. See also Architkcture ; 
Painting; I>^nor, Literature and Art; 
Italian Art; Italy, LilereUare; Eras- 
mub; Leonardo Da Vinci; Raphael, etc. 

See J. Borokhardt, The Renaissance in 
Italy, 1875; J. A. Symonds, The Renaia- 
eance in Italy, 1875-88; J. A. Gotch, 
Early Rewiissance Architecture, 1891; R. 
Blomfl^d, Renaissance Architecture, 1897; 
L. F. Field, Introduction to the Study of the 
JUnaiaaance, 1898, and The Medici and 
the Italian Renaissance, 1901; C. II. Hos- 
kins, The Greek Element in the Renaissance 
of the Twelfth Cenf an/, 1920; L. Baliffol, 
The Century of the Renaissance, 1921; 
S. Dark. The Story of the Renaissance, 
1923; H. Uriffdini;, History of Modern 
Philosophy, 1924; C. Davenport, Archi- 
tecture in England, 1924; £. Sichel, The 
Renaissance, 1928; W. n. Hudson, The 
Story of the Renaissance, 1030; A. von 
Martin, Sociology of the Renaissance, 1945; 
J. Atkins, 2'he Renascence, 1947 ; and F. J. 
Mather, Jl'estern European Painting of the 
Renaissance, 1918i 

Renaix, see Ronse. 

Renal Calculus, see under Calculus. 

Renan, Joseph Ernest (1823-92), Fr. 
philosopher, philologist, and historian, 
o. at Tr6^or, Brittany; he studied 
originally for Rom. Catholic priesthood, 
but quickly abandoned this vocation. In 
1840 he studied philosophy at Issy, and 
later at St. Sulpice, and in 1845 proceeded 
to the Oratorian lay college of Staviatas. 
He became deeply interested in the study 
of oriental languages, and in 1847 he won 
the Volney prize Tlnstltut de Franco) by 
an essay on Semitic languages, and wrote 
also the Future of Science, pub. 1890. 
This is noteworthy as foreshadowing later 
developments; in it he anticipated a state 
in which philosophy and culture should 
supersede politics and religion. During 
1849 he travelled in Italy, gathering 
material for his thesis on Averrois (pub. 
1852). He became a member of the 
Ac^5mie des Inscriptioils in 1856. His 
Etudes d*histoire religieuse (1857) and 
Essais de morale et de critique (1859), in- 
cluding the celebrated essays on Celtic 
Poetry, on CrUical Historians of Jesus, and 
on Feuerbach, and his new trans. of the 
Book of Job and the Song of Songs (1859), 
appiarcd prior to his Syrian tour (1860). 
On his rctiUTi from Syria, he succeeded 
Quatr6nicre as prof, of Heb. at the (Jolldge 
de France; but his ratlonali-itic attitude 
caused bis BUbpcnsioii until 1870, after 
the siege. Meanwhile he began his great 
‘History of the Origins of (Jbrlhtianity*: 
Vie de Jisus (1863); Apdtrea (1866); 

Paul (1867); Antichrist (1873); Les 
Evangiles (1877); UEglise chriiienne 
(1878); and Marc Aurete (1880). The 
lAfe of Jesus, in which R., writing purely as 
critic, philologist, and liistorian, accepted 
Jesus simply as an inspired Imt human 
philosophic teacher, caused on Immense 
uproar in orthodox circles; and no fewer 
than 1500 books and pamplilcu appeared 
in controversy during the enduing twelve 
months. The remaining years of bis life 
were occupied chiefly with his philosophto 
dialogues and dramas (187^86), bis 
.Souvenirs (1883), and the 5-vol. nistoire du j 


peuple d'Israel (1887, el seq,). In 1878 he 
became a member of the Fr. Academy, and 
two years later gave a course of Hlbbert 
leotiires in England on The Influence of 
Rome on Christianity, R. was a master 
of language; his prose is the finest pro- 
duced in Franco during that epoch. His 
philosophy contains half-truths and super- 
flcialiiies caused by his habit of sliding 
over, rather than ffvdng, difficulties. Yet 
his research caused a controversy which 
survived his death and affected tne posi- 
tion of institutional Christianity to an 
extent hard to cstlmato. R. always 
denied that ho was an atheist. See lives 
by U. Tainc, 1891; G. Sorcl, 1906; and 
M. Weller. 1945. 

Rendsburg, tn. of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany, on the Kiel Utinal, 16 rn. S. 
the port of Schleswig; it lias ninnufs. of 
textiles, pianos, fertilisers, leather, and 
beer. During 1841-51 it was tlie seat of 
the provisional govcmincnt of the in- 
surgent Holbtcmers. Pop. 19,.>0l). 

Renegade (Sp. renegado. a turn-coat), 
term used of Cliristians w'ho became 
Muslims to escape persecution. It now 
denotes one deserting n faith, cause, or 
country for an opposing ouo, for reasons 
other than conscience. 

Ren4 the Good (1409-8U), duke of Anjoii 
and Lorraine and count j»f Provcucc and 
Piedmont, second son of Louis II., king 
of Sicily and Naples, b. at Angers. He 
succeeded to the dukedom of Anjou on 
the death of his brother. Loins JII., and 
to the kingdom of Naples llirtnigh the 
death of ills brother, and of Jotinna, 
queen of Naples, the last heir of the 
earlier dynasty. Although he retained 
the title, he faded to ostablisli an effective 
claim. Tn 1414 he negotiated with tl»e 
Eng. at Tours, and ho married his daughter 
Margaret to Uciiry VI. luc following year. 
R. cncnnrngod art and literature, aud 
foundt’d numerous clmritie.s, which earned 
for liiin Ids title. Ho hiniscU wrote some 
verses and poems, his w'ork^ being pub. 
at Paris and Angers In 1815-16. See 
J. Staley, King lUnf d* Anjou and his 
Seven Queens, 1913, and E. ’rrcnklcr. Das 
*IArre du cuer d* amours esprm* dcs Herzogs 
Rene von Anjou, 1916. 

Renfrew: 1. Royal and iniiniiniinl burgh, 
and CO. tn. of Itenfrew’btnrc, .'^<*utlan(l, on 
thoCJlvdr, 6 in. W.N.W. of (ilasgow; it has 
shipbuilding and various engineering in- 
dustricb. and maniifs. of iron goods nod 
cheniicHls. Tn 1786 it was coimected 
with the Clyde by a cuunl, and new clocks 
and basins to aucouimodate the largest 
vc.sscls have since been completed. There 
is an airport. R. chiinis to be one of tho 
oldest burghs in Hootinnd. It has lost 
some of its former Importance; It was once 
a great Clyde port. Pop. 1 7,5(M). 2. Tn. 

of Benfrew ro., Ontario. Canada, on the 
R. Bonneohere. 58 iii. W. of Ottawa; it 
has innnufs. of textiles and machinery. 
Pop. 5700. 

Renfrewshire. S.W. co. of Scotland, 
bounded N. and \V. by tho firth of Clyde, 
E. by Lanarkshire, and S. by Ayrshire. 
It is 30 m. long and between 10 m. and 
14 m. wide, %vlth an area of 240 sq. m. 
The surface is diversified, but rises towards 
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its S. border, the hlgrhcst peak being the 
Hill of Stake (1710 ft.). The co. is 
watered by the Clyde, the Cryfe, and the 
White and lllack Cart. The grasay up- 
lands afford pasture for largo numbers of 
sheep and CHttle, and dairy farming is 
extensively oiirried on. Agriculture Is an 
important industry, and the minerals 
include coni, copper. Ironstone, and 
barytes. Greenock, Port Glasgow, and 
Paisley are the prin. tiis., the first two 
being important seaports; smaller ins. 
are Juhiistono and Barrhead. The 
CO. tn. is Benfrew, and Gourock is a 
popular holiday resort. There are maiiufs. 
of thread and cotton (chiefly at Paisley), 
bleaching works, pott(*ry, chemical works, 
and sugar refineries. Engineering and 
shipbuilding nre also engaged iJi. The 
CO., which once formed i)art of tlic aiict. 
prov. of Strnf helyde, retunis two mem- 
bers to the ilou^'C of (voiiimons. Pop. 
(1931)) 321. ‘JOO. \i. ^\as liio heritage of 
the btiiui ta. and it has given its name to 
one of llie titles borne by tlie heir- 
apparent since tho time wlien Bol)ert III. 
made ids son harou of Henfrew. William 
Wallace i*, suid to linve hetm honi at 
Kldcrslie, near Paisley. Tiie battle of 
Burgs (1203) was fought within the eo. 
Antiquities of iritc5''^t Include s<-nlptural 
ston<‘R at Tradiiiitiaii. 

Reni, Guido (1,176-1042), srr Guido. 

Reni, tn. in Bessarabia, on tlie Danube, 
neaf Its ctuilluenec uitli the Prulh, 1 10 m. 
S.W. of Odessa. Pop. 8300. 

Renmark, pf>rt of S. Australia, on the 
R. Murray, 75 in. W. of Morgan, with 
which it is conned e<l by a steamer ser- 
vice. It was one of the earlicot irrigation 
colonies, being cstah. as such in 1887. 
Fruit-growing is I'ltah. on a co-operative 
basis. Many of tho settlers are ex- 
suldiers, setlhMl on land specially deve- 
loped for them after the two world wars. 
Pop. 4300. 

Renn, Ludwig (h. ISSD), Ger. author. 
h. in Dresden, his real name being Arnold 
Vietli von Gol'—ennu. 11 is first novel, /CriV</, 
a Iiar.ih and n-alistic treatment of the 
FiPftt World War, caused a sensatiou on 
pub., and in Gen iiany almost equalled 
the popularity of Hcmaisjue's Jm ll'esten 
A\ichts A'ci/cs. Later B. became a Com- 
munist. His later novels jaohido Narh- 
krivy (1930); lie pub. ids autobiography, 
Adi I hfi l/nUruany, in PJ4 1. 

Rennell, James (1742 -ls30), Eng. geo- 
grapher. b. at Chinllcigh, Devon. If is 
studies of oce-nnograpliy .'nid topography 
greatly Influt'iieed tlie development of 
Eiig. geogmiihieiil re-’candi. Ills pubs, 
ineiude Mmioir of u Mop of Ilindoslan 
(1783) and An Inrfstiuohott of the Currents 
of the Atlantir Ocean (1832). 

Rennell of Rodd, James Rennell Rodd, 
first Baron (18.18-1911). Brit, diplomatist 
and cloHsIeal seliolnr. lOdiicated at Ihillcy- 
bury and at Balliol College, Oxford. After 
leaving Oxford, where la' won the Now- 
digate prize, tiis first diplomatlo post 
was In BoriJn in tho last days of Emperor 
Wilhelm ]., of whom he was a personal 
tricncK He was in charge of tiie Brit, 
agency at Zanzibar In 1 893, and In Abys- 
sinia in 1897 led a Brit, mission to 


Monclik. In Egypt he served under 
Lord Cromer. Ue remained in Africa 
until 1901, returning to Home ns secre- 
tary of legation (1901), and from 1904 to 
1908 was Brit, minister at Stockholm. In 
1908 lie w’as appointed ambas. to Italy, 
where wltii the t’r. ambas., Camille 
Barrere, he was largely instrumental in 
divorcing Italy from the Triple Alliauco. 
Mter the First World War lie w'cnt to 
Egypt with Milner’s mission; served as 
Brit, delegate tf) the League of Nations, 
1921-23; entered the Commons as Con- 
servative niemlier for Marylehouo, 1928; 
and was raised to tlio peerage in J933. 
llis 3-vol. Social and JJi/ilomatic Memories 
ooviTs his career between 1884 and 1919. 
Other w’iirks; Customs and Lore of Modern 
(irt'ice (1892); biograjihy of Sir Walter 
Italegh (1904); The Princes of Achaia 
and the Chronicles of More a (1907); 
Lore. Worship, and Death (1919, ft Gk. 
antliologj^); Homer's fthaka (19*27); Home 
of the lieiuiissanre and To-dotf (193*2); and 
sev. vols. of poems, iindiuling Poems in 
nianu Lands nS8C). 

Renner, Karl (b. 1 S70), Austrian lawyer, 
Soriulist, and statesman, h. at Enter- 
Tannowitz, Moravia, tlie son of a farmer, 
and educated at Vienna Umv. Ho entered 
the Anstrian Parliament m 1907. and 
hi'came liMoltr of the Social-Deinoerats. 
On tho dis'«oliilion of tho empire he led the 
Austrian delegation to St. iicrmaiii-en- 
Lnye, 1919, wdiero the tnmtiiMs of the 
Austrian repulilie were ‘'Ctthsl. From 
1919 to 1920 he was eliamrilop. After 
tlie coalition on uldch his gov. relied fell, 
he tlevoted his time to the ‘-lady of soeial 
organisation, and to tlie foundation of a 
iiuniher of non-polirieal workers’ lusititu- 
tioiis. B. was imprisoned for a short 
time after Dollfus.s’s murder, and after 
his release lived in retirement at Glogg- 
nitz. After the Second World War he 
he.'ided tlie provisional gov. set up by the 
Allies, his apiiointineiit lia\ing special 
Bu-<sian approval. But H.’s policy soon 
emerged as independent and totally devoid 
of any leanings towards (.’mumunisni. and 
at the end of 1945 lie w'uacleeied pies'dent 
oi ilio Austrian republic. B.’«^ (onsibteut 
support of Socialist prlnei|»les ui^er pre- 
venlcil him from making e\ery effort to 
eo-operntc with tho Catholic, political 
groups ill Austria, and Ins example of 
eoinhiiied Idealism and eoneilialion un- 
doubtedly idaycd a l.nrge pail in tho cstab. 
of a post-1945 Austrian repiildie on W. 
Europenu lines. 

Rennes, tn. of France, cap. of dept. 
llle-et-Vilalue. 51 m. S.E. of st. Malo. It 
has a unlv. (founded in 173.1), aud an 
agrie. school, and is the M.it of an areh- 
lushop. It is an Important paihvny centre 
and essentlall.v a modern tn. — in spite of 
liaviiig been the a net. e.ii'. of Brittaiiv— 
iis the old tu. w’os (lestroy«‘«i hv lire in i 720 
and had to be praetioalB rebuilt. Tho 
I’alals de Justlir, built in the early 
seventeenth century, w’us the seal of th ^ 
parleiucnt of ‘Irittany. The eatliearal 
was begun In 17.s7, on an a net. found at ion. 
The chief maniifs. are textiles, levthop, 
agrie. Impl^neut.s.Hiid crockery . and there 
are foundrlra and printing works. 1 n 1 356 
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it was besieged the Eng., and In 
1899 Dreyfus was tried here for the second 
time. R. was occupied by the Gors. in 
June 1940, and liberated l>y Ainer. forces 
in Aug. 1944. There was little war 
damage. Pop. 113,500. 

Rennet, preparation obtained from the 
fourth oj R. stomach of the calf, having 
the power of coagulating or clotting milk 
so that the fat is entnuglcd in the curd. 
A standard of strcngtli is that one part 
of K. should coagulate 10,000 imrts of 
sweet milk in forty minutes at a temp, of 
95" F. Jt is prepared and obtainable in 
solution and as tabloids and powder. See 
(tlso Rennin. 

Rennie, John (1761-1S21), Hrit. civU 
engineer, b. at IMiantassie, E. Lothian, 
^'cotlaud, and educated at Kdinburgh 
I’niv. In 1784 he entered the service of 
Houlton & Watt, being c<numissioned by 
them to eoiihtriu't ma(*hlnery for the 
Albion Flour Mills, llhiokfriars Bridge. 
London. In 1790 he began constructing 
canals, and among.st his numerous works 
in England are the Avon and Kennet. 
Rochdale, and liSncaster canals; Water- 
loo (since demolished and replaced by a 
new bridge), Soutliwark, and London 
bridges; the London and East India Docks 
on the Thames; Sheerness and Chatham 
dockyards; and Holyhead and Kingstown 
harbours. In 1798 he was elected F.U.S., 
and was one of the leading civil engineers 
of his age. 

Rennin, or Ghymosln, digestive enzyme 
or ferment found in the gastric juice 
of man and other mammals. It la re- 
sponsible for the ('lotting of milk 
in the stomach by the conversion of 
soluble cascinogen into insoluble casein. 
Whereas liquid milk w’oidd pas.s quickly 
into the intefitine, the clot 1» retained in 
the stomach, where the casein, a protein, 
is digested by the ferment pep.sin. also 
pH'sent in gastric juice*. A commercial 
extract of R. known as rennet (q.r,) is 
used for preparing junlcet from milk by 
the same process as occuis naturally in 
the stomach. 

Reno, city of Nevada, T'.S.a., and co. 
seat of Washoe co. on the Trur*keo R. It 
has an airport, and is served by the .'8. 
I'aciflc and other railways. It is the 
financial and commercial centre of Nevada 
and of that portion of California near the 
Nevada lino, and is the large<st city in the 
state. The stffte uiiiv. is in R. Machinery, 
plaster, etc., are manufactured, and it is 
the centre of an agric. and mining amt. 
But it has achievetl world-wide notoriety 
as the so-called cap. of divor«'e. Nevada 
laws require only six week-.’ residence in 
order to qu.ollfy to sue for divorce in its 
courts, and the law.s stlpulat** a very largo 
number of grounds upon which divorce 
can be claimed. 

Renoir. Pierre Auguste (1811-1919), ¥r. 
artUst, b. at Limoges, lie was appren- 
ticed to a Paris po* 'elaln-raaker, and later 
painted fans and blinds. In 1801 ho 
studied painting under Olcvrc; ho met 
C6zanno, Sl.->1ey, Monet, and Bazllle. Ho 
liecame an Impressionist, and first ex- 
hibited at the Salon in 1864. , Ten years 
later be took part in an exhibition with 


other Impressionists. His early work is 
remarkable for its colour and gaiety; 
later bo specialised in rendering texture, 
and in achieving subtle half-tones of 
colour. *Les Paraplnh's’ is a study of 
greys, blues, and lavender, skilfully com- 
bined to give a vivid impression of 
movoineut and constant variety within 
the limited colour framework. His famous 
paintings of nudes Include * La Baigiieusc.' 
R. was a prolific and spout aiieous painter; 
ho did over 150 lithographs and 6000 
paintings. Ho is bcht remembered for 
bis colourful studies of contemporary 
Paris life. See lives by G. Besson, 1930; 
M. Florisoono, 1038; and G. Bazin, 1940. 

Rent, money or other payment made 
for the use ()f land, and also for tho ilso 
of houses or other buildings; i.e. it may 
be for tlie right to cultivate a given area, 
to occupy buildings on it, or to work 
minerals under it. It is therefore only a 
form of intt*rest on capital. Tho older 
economists, while accepting this popular 
meaning, endeavoured to give the term 
more precision. They regarded K. as tho 
share of production wlii»*h accrues to tho 
owner of tho land, as o|>posed to interest 
and wages that accrue to tho capitalist 
and tho w'orkcr resp(*ctively. Ricardo 
elaborated a doctrine of R. based on tho 
dellnition that it was the price paid for 
the use of the ‘original and indostriictiblo 
pow’ers of tho soil.* 'riiis is oftc'ii referred 
to as eeouofiiie R. in theory R. is 
fixed by an economic law': it is the amount 
which oiu' .will ])ay for land that is of 
greater value than no-rent land, ns it is 
called. Tlu* m‘t value of the crop pro- 
duced on such land over the \uliie of tliat 
produced on no-rent land will bo paid by 
a tenant for its use. because the land is 
worth that much and no more to him; 
and the same princiiuo is true of site 
valuer, iiiis theory, however, requires 
qualification; as regards agric. land capital 
has liecn put into it in the shape of 
clearing, drainage, reclamation, buildings, 
etc., HO that the R. Ls for the greater part 
Inti'rest on capital. In practice it l.s im- 
possible to dilT(*rciitiate between tho 
original pow’ers of the soil and those arising 
from capital investment in improvements; 
wdiilc proximity to a market and suita- 
bility for alternalive uses may also enter 
into tlio question. R. may {bereforo bo 
said to be siinjily a periodical payment 
mode by the tenant or ilr facin iiser of 
Immovable property to the landlord or 
ow'ner of it. Tho origin and de\elop- 
ineiit of Hueli a relation is a matter of 
hist.; its regulation is a matU*r of law. 
In the early Middle Ages rents w'ore paid 
by services (ploughing tho lord’s soil; 
knight service, etc.) and payments in 
kind. When tho money eeoiioiiiy was 
Introduced, the services, etc., were com- 
inutc'd (p,( 7 . \>y scutage (q.r.) ). In this way 
originated the customary Rs., which bo- 
came competitive Rs. w'hen agiicultiire 
was pursued for gain, (jompetltlvo Rs, 
may become excessively high when agric. 
prospects seem ospoclally good, as, for 
example, during the Napoleonic- wars or 
when there Is little or no alternative means 
of einploymont. as happened in Ireland, 
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when as a consequence Rs. had to be 
adjusted by Act of I’arlianient. Hence, 
under the Land Act, 18S1, the Irish tenant 
was given fixity of tenuro (subject to 
eviction for default), free sale, and ‘fair* 
rent assessed by the land court, thereby 
Instituting what \va.s in clfect a system of 
dual ownersliip. State control of free 
roinpetitlon was introduced on a large 
scale during tlio First World War. Rents 
were restricted by sjtecial legislation and, 
after the w’ar, increases in R. were regu- 
lated. and tliis system of rent restriction 
is still in operation. See also IIouhing; 
Lv.np Laws: Landlord and Tenant; 
Ri:nt Restriction. 

Renton, vii. of Duiubartonsliiro, Scot- 
land, on the R. Leven, 2 in. N. of 
Diiniburton. It was formerly' engaged in 
bleaching and printing calico, but the.se 
industries iiave now been .superseded by 
light engineering works. R. wa.s the bp. 
of Smollett. Pop. ,3000. 

Rent Restriction. In 191o. t»i deal 
with the changed <‘ondltions due to the 
First World War, it became necessary 
to restrict by law the power of landlords 
to raise rents, as the serious sliortage of 
h«>use.s would have enabled them to d^) this 
to an excessive extent. At first .such legis- 
lation w'as only tei- ' omrv, but the restric- 
tion has been eontmuc»l ever siiiee, with 
modiheations, by a series of statutes (see 
umlrr Landlord and Tkna.nt). Rent 
triluinais were estab. under the Furnished 
lliuises (Kent Control) Act, 1U4U, and 
returns issued by the Ministry of Health 
in 1919 showed that 41,100 eases had 
been referred to the seventy-uiuo rent 
tribunals in Kngland and Wales since the 
Act came into force (June 1940). 

Rent Tribunal, sic under Rent Re- 
sruu-noN. 

Renunciation, sec RKPriiiATiON. 

Renwick, James (1002-88), iSeottish 
preacher and Covenanter, Ho studietl at 
the univs. of Edinburgh ami Ciroiiingeu 
(Holland), was ordained, and went to Dub- 
lin. In 1083 he crossed over to Scotland and 
preached at Duriiiead. The privy coiineil 
of Edinburgh denoniu'od liiiu as a traitor, 
and so he wandered about preaching and 
]iublishing manifestoes f<»r hoiiie tlve years, 
eoiieealing himself in eaves. Through not 
liaviiig acknowledged James II. (1085), 
R. again had to conceal hiiii>elf, but at last 
he w'as caught in Ediiihiirgh and exeeuUsl. 

Repairs, see under Lvndlokd and 
Tenant. 

Reparations, paynieiits, in money or 
kind, by a defeated country in aoeovdanoo 
with the demands ot the ^ ietors. such 
laiymeuts purtieularly used as* reparation’ 
of damages caused by the war. Tho ex- 
pression W'as used particularly for tho pay- 
ments to ho made bv (lermaiiy after the 
First World War. The aiuonnt was left 
for later eoinputaiion in tho tivat.y of 
VersaiUeH. Demands nuido in 192U and 
1921 (tho Loudon Ckinfereneo of 1921 
fixing n total of £0.000.000,000) proved 
unrealistic, and after a 11 rat payment in 
Sept. 1021 a moratorium w'as granted. In 
1924 a new sehemu, known as the Daw'es 
Plan (i/.v.), W'as agreed to. This failed, 
and In 1029 it was replaced by the Young 


Plan (q.v,), which fixed a total of 

37.000. 000.000 marks, payable in fifty- 
nine ann. instalments, beginning with 

600.000. 000 marks, increasing to 

1.200.000. 000, and then decreasing again. 
Tills scheme also failed, and in 1932 an 
international conference at Ijausanne de- 
cided to cancel R. 

The question of R. for war damage is a 
great and iiLtri<;ato one. After the war of 
1870-71 France had to pay to Germany 
the relatively small sum of 5,000,000,000 
gold francs. This very soon threw the 
Ger. economy into a state of disequiU- 
brluiii, the after-effects of which wrerc long 
felt. If R. cannot bo paid out of the gold 
reserves of the country eoncerned they 
must be paid in kind, i.e. through exports 
of goods and services. This means that 
the debtor country iiiiist lie able to make 
these exports and the creditor countries 
iiiiLst bo w'illing to reoeiv’^e tliese exports, 
whieli. in fact, may compete with their 
own production. Tliis is the ‘tran.sfer’ 
problem, widely dtseiLssed in the niuct/ccn- 
tweiities. In fact the larger part of the 
R. then oetiially paid by Gonnany was 
nu't out of tlio Dawes and Young loans 
raised in allied eountrie*., whicli later also 
ludped Germany to reonn. One of the 
fir.sl who saw the mistakes of the R. policy 
was Mr. (later lainl) Keynes, who gave a 
warning voice as early as 1919. Although 
in fac't R. were onlv a small burden on the 
Ger. economy the> w'cre a welcome pretext 
for nationalihtie political agitation which 
preceded the advent of the National 
Socialist regime. 

Tho allies w'itc determined not to repeat 
IhcKe mistakes after the soi ond World 
War. R. on this occasion were to he paid 
not out of rurrent production, but by the 
transfer of tcehnieal pnuliietive capital 
eqnipnienl (iudnstriul plant, installations, 
sliips, eti'.) to the war-devastated coun- 
tries in order to oeeelerate their recovery. 
The priiK'iples to be applied were decided 
at tho Moscow and Potsdam conforcnce.s, 
riz, that (1) first and foremost Germany 
must be disarmed: (2) Gernuiny should be 
treuteil U'^ an eeonomie unit; (3) no foreign 
credit was to be given to Germany for 
reparation purpose.s; (4) R. were not to bo 
tiiken from current production: (5) with 
certain exceptions no payments were to 
be made in cash: (6) the standard of life 
in Germany should not be liiglier tlian the 
average standard in Europe; (7) R. must 
nor prevent Germany from paying for 
e.s.seiitial Imports. The I’otsilam oon- 
fereiico iq.u.) applied tln*se ])rinciples in 
detail. Russia was to receive all R. from 
tlie Russian zone in Germany; also 10 per 
cent without eompciisation from ilie other 
zones and 15 per cent iu exchange tor 
various deliveries (and als(» Ger, assets m 
E. European eountries), Itussia to pay 
Poland her R. '<harc. Tlie other allies 
were to receive all R. c.oimng from the W. 
zones (less 25 per cent tor Russia) ajid 
Ger. foreign assets net alloeatod ♦«» 
Russia. Kept ‘tlon questions betw'een 
tho allies (apart frtuu Russia and T'oland) 
were settled at Paris in Dec. 1945. where 
also the lyter-Allied Reparation Agency 
(for the distribution of Ger. R.) was estab. 
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Policy, however, oa such a subject cannot 
be final, but must be adapted to changlngr 
conditions. As economic unification of 
Oormony was fnistmtod by liussia, the 
permitted level of industry in W. Germany 
was raised in 1917, and an additional 
number of factories was exempted from 
dismantling for It. in Nov. 1949. The 
Russians did not keep the Potsdam a^e- 
ment in that they took H. out of current 
production. Italy has to pay $109,000,000 
R. to Russia, partly from current pro- 
duction; Britain renounced her claitn to 
R. from Italy in 194j. Russia is also 
receiving R. from Finland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. 

See J. M. Keynes, The Economic Conse- 
quences of thi Peace, 1919. 

Repatriation, return to their countries 
ofongin of persons displaced thoretrum 
as refugees or prisoncm-of-uar. 

Repeal, formal abrogation of an Act of 
Parliament. Acta, however anct., which 
remain uurepealed, are stili latv, and can- 
not, in strict theory, lapse by desuetude, 
however Iucourtuous their jiro visions may 
be with modern coudltU^ns. 

Repeating Rifle, see KirLR. 

Repertory Theatre, strictly a tlicatre 
with a permanent comimny and a reper- 
toire of nlays, such as tlio (;oin6<li6- 
Francaise^here is no such theatre in tlie 
United Kingdom. Tlie term is used for 
a theatre maintaining a regular company, 
on a seasonal basis, performing a fresh 
play, weekly or fortnightly, though the 
Old Vic and the !Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
speare Festival Company make a reper- 
toire of tlicir plays for the season. The 
oldest surviving 11. T. Is the I'layhousc, 
Iflverpool, which was founded in 1911. 
The Birmingham U. T., un<ler the direction 
of Sir Barry Jackson, the' specially 
buUt theatre for the purpose, was founded 
in 1913 after sev. years' <*\ pen mentation 
with an amateur company. 

The Cambridge Festival Theatre (1926- 
1934), estab. by Terence Gray, specialised 
in modernist productions. In 1923 the 
Oxford Playhouse was founded. It has 
been reconstituted and rebuilt since its 
foundation, and iirosents a range of plays 
varying from classic pieces to popular 
farce and comedy, and pia>s by new 
writers. James Bndio founded the Glas- 
TOW Citizen's Theatre in 1913, to present 
"plays of artistic or didactic merit whhdi 
would not otherwise be seen in Glasgow* 
in order to encourage a sidiool of Scottish 
playwrights. There are other it. Ts. at 
Bristol, Northampton, Sbetlield, Notting- 
ham, Bradford, and elsewhere. Many 
theatres have r^ertory seasons from time 
to time. The Old Vie has a stock com- 
pany for the performance of Shakc- 
Bpeare's and other i>lays. 1'lie Shake- 
speare Memorial Festival Theatro at 
Stratford-on-Avon Ls conduebjd on H. T. 
lines during the Shakespeare birthday 
festival (spring), and is followed by a 
summer season, when the permanent com- 
pany gives a different play eacii night. The 
Arts Council conducts the Royal Tlicatre, 
Bristol, and the Arts Theatre, Hulisbiiry, 
on a repertory basis, and is interosted in 
repertory companies in Coventry and 


Swansea. In 1940 The Stage listed 220 
repertory companies, mostly on a com- 
mercial basis, os compared with seventy- 
five In 1939. 

See 1). MacCartby, The Court TheatrCt 
1007 ; P. P. Howe, The Itepertory Theatre, 
1910; Bache Matthews, A History of the 
Birmingham Heperiory Theatre, 1921; St. 
J. Ifirvino, The Organised Theatre, 1924; 
A. Nicoll. The English Theatre, 1936 ; 
and N. Marshall, The Other Theatre, 
1946. 

Repin, Ilya Yefimovich (18 44-191 S), 
Russian painter, b. at Tscliuguev. He 
studied at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
St. l*otei*sbnrg, for six years, and then 
travelled in France and Italy. lu 1894 
he was appointed prof, of historical paint- 
ing at the St. Petersburg Academy. His 
paintings are charactorisoil by drnindtic 
hirco and brilliant colouring • liis por- 
traits of Tolstoy and Rulunsteiu being 
considered among his best aclilc\c- 
ments. 

Repington, Charles & Court- (IS.jS- 
192.*)). Eng. soldier and military critic, 
f». in liOndon, and cduccvtcd at Eion ami 
Sandhurst. He bcrved in .Afghanistan, 
Burma, tlie Sudan, and H. A fnra. R. w as 
military correspondent of I'he Tinus, 
1911-18, publishing the sim-^ntlonal mes- 
sage ou the shell sliortiigc which opened 
the wav to a political eri^Jis. in 1920 ho 
pub. The First IVortd l\'ar, which sdg. 
gested that war polici(*s had been worked 
out against a background of social 
manipulation and personal reIation>>.hips, 
and caiisisl a sensation upon pub. 

Replevin (O.F. re, again; plevine, 
warruntv), whereby a person rained 
upon has the distress roturuod into bis ow n 
possession, upon giving scciiiity to tr 3 " the 
right of taking it in an action, on condition 
that If the action goes against him he will 
return tlic cattle or goods once more into 
the hands of the distrainor. 

Reporters and Reporting, see Joukx.vl- 
ism; NEW'^PArr.iw. 

Repouss4 (Fr. 'boaten buck’), term 
generally cmplojcd In connect ion with 
metal work, by which a pattern or design 
Is hammered from tlio inner side of the 
object to 1)0 decorated, the design i>cing 
perfected on tin* outside bv mcariH of 
chasing toids. The early Kgvptluns nial 
Ktrusc.ins largely practised tins work, and 
the fiiu'st specimens were made In the 
rtixtcciith century bv Bcnvoimto CcUini. 
Go<»il examples have also bi'eii produced 
in France. 

Representation. The germ and dev(‘lop- 
ment rif the r('prcsent.aUveldca in England 
has boon treated In the nriiolcs Klf'.c- 
TOHVTR, PvHi.iA>rKNT, and Jury. In 
theory government by U. givies to the 
rc 7 )rosentatlvcs clioseu a wider mandate 
than that granted to ordinary delegates 
or to tlio holilora of proxies. Since the 
end of the nineteenth century the repre- 
sentative system, as it had ovrdvod from 
medieval times, has been freqnontly criti- 
cised, and lu many countries it has been 
modified by the adoption of proportional 
H. ( 7 .e.) in pari, and other elociions, and 
tbe introduction of the maohlnery of the 
referofidum (ff.v.). 
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Parliavientary Representation in the 
United Kingdom since. 1935 — 1935: Con- 
Bervatiye votOp 10,488,626, seats. 387; 
National Labour, 339,811, seats, 8; 
National Liberal. 866,624, seats, 3; 
National, 97,271, seats, 3; Labour, 
8,325,260, Meats, 154 ; Independent Labour 
Party, 139,517, seats, 4; Liberal (Samuel), 
1,377,962, seats, 17; Independent Liberal 
(Lloyd George), 65,150, seats, 4; Com- 
Tiiuulflt, 27,117, seats, 1: Hepublican, 
56,833, seats, 2 ; and Independent, 217.666, 
seats, 2. Thus the Labour party secured 
one seat for every 54,000 electors, the 
Liberal (Samuel) one seat for every 81,000 
electors, and the Conservative party one 
seat for every 27,000 electors. 1945: 
Labour vote. 11,992,292, seats, 393; Con- 
servative and Hiippoi^ra, 9,960,809, seats, 
213; Liberal, 2,239,668, seats, 12; Coin- 
munihLs, 102,780, seats, 2; i.e. the Labour 
party had one seat for every 30,515 
(approv.) oleetors; tlio Conservative party 
one seat for every 46,764 electors; the 
Liberal party one scat for every 186.639 
electors. The remaining 20 Meats were 
divided among eix other parties and Inde- 
peiideiitH. Feb. 1950: 1.abour, 13,295.736, 
8<*atM, 315; Conservative and Rupport»*r8 
(Ulster Unionists, Liberal Conservatives, 
ete.), 12,501,983. 298; Liberal. 

2.621.489, seatb, 9. The Labour partv 
had one seat for every 42,208 electors; the 
Conservative party and suppoiliera one 
scat for every 41,952 electors ; and Liberal, 
one seat for every 291,270 electors. The 
reroainiiig 3 scats belonged to the Irish 
Natlonalist«> (2) and the ST)cakor. 

Representatives, House of, lower house 
of the congress of the l/.S.A. and. later, 
applied t<» the lower house of other bi- 
eanieral legihlatures. The membership of 
the Amer. U. of 11. \aries in number 
from tliiio to time, being dett'niiliied by 
the decennial eeiiMis, in the ubsenc*e of 
speelfle congressional legislation allceting 
the basis (.see further inn/rr Unitkii hTATr.8 
OfAmeku \). The elei'ted chamber in the 
Parliaineiil of the eoiiiinonwcalth of 
Australia (fj.r.) Is also called the 11. of R., 
the ininibers of nienitMrs cliosen being in 
propoilioii to pop. as slnmn by the lute'-t 
statistien. but uot Ic-s than live for an 
original slate. Sim daily there is n H. 
of IL In New Zeiiland. tlie nicnihers of 
which me elected for tliree jeurb. Gther 
eountrii's with a bicameral legislature 
whose eoiHtitiitioiis provide for a JI. of R. 
include CNilombin. Cuba, tlie PhllippineH, 
and I'lnigimy. Tiie title H. of U. is 
hyuonvinoiis with Chniuber of Deputies, 
tiio name given to llie lower houses of 
Hollvia. Cliile, the DoTiiinh'au Repiihlie, 
Keiiador, lOgyid. I’eru, and Veiiezuehi. 
The former Chamber of Deputies of 
France is now replaced by the National 
AHseinbly. 

Repression, see muter Psychouiot. 

Reprieve, withdrnvMug of a seiitenee for 
an interval of time when'by the exeonlloii 
of a criminal is suspended, and may In 
granted elth€»r (a) by tho Crown through 
the Home Olfire, or (5) by tho court 
either before or after verdict. The grant 
of a R. is au entirely dtsoretlonary niattA*r. 
but In two coses the court has no c(>tiou. 


and muht grant a R.. viz. (1) when a 
woman sontonoed to death is pregnant; 
(2) when a prisoner becomes insane after 
judgment. See also Pardon. 

Reprisals, internationally illegal acts 
to which by a rule of oonvonieuce of Inter- 
national law iq.v.) a state may resort 
in order to secure juMtice when it Is other- 
wise not obtainable. If, for example (to 
argme from an actual case), one state has 
granted a monopoly in violation of a com- 
mercial treaty iq.v.) with another state, 
the latter may retaliate by seizing the 
vessels of the former and laying an 
embargo uiuin them. Tlie moral justi- 
bcation for H. against a state is that the 
difference which is settled by such a 
quasi-belligerent mode of proceeding is a 
difference en^ated by that state's own 
iutornatiunal delinquency, and, according 
if) the better opinion, H. arc admissible 
solely for intornational delinquencies 
(Opponheim). Like pacific blockade {see 
on this, Westlake, Collected Papers, 1914) 
and retorsions, they fall short of actual 
war, though it is doubtful whether they 
would not inevitably followed by a 
declaration of war from tho state against 
which they were directed, if that state 
were a modem civilised power. But. as 
a rule, R. and analogous retaliatory acts 
have 4»eeii eoiiiniittod only against minor 
states. Retorsion is distinguishable from 
R. in that it consists in retaliation in kind 
for unfriendly or inequitable acts which 
are uot at the same tune ilh gal in inter- 
national law. It is an exprtss provision 
of The Hague CJonvimtion that any com- 
imlslon of tho pop. of occupied ter. to 
gi\e infoimatifm about the anny of the 
othor belligerent or about his uieaim of 
defence is forbidden (Article 44, Hague 
Convention IV., 1907). This rule is an 
extension of Article 23, wliich prohibits 
tJio com pulsion of enemy subjeete to 
piirticii)ato ill tho ‘operations of war* 
agfiin^t their own country. Tlie prohibi- 
tum IS vague, but it was a harsh ex- 
teiiMon of its nieaiilng which ihe Gers. 
claiiiusl when they deported thousands 
of Ifelgiau and Fr. men and wonim to 
CieriLUtiiy and eomi»elled them to work 
tlicre. Ill the fcJeeond Wiuid War tho 
to'iN. carried R. beyond all laws, moral 
and interuatioual. 

Reproduction, in biologi , jiroeess by 
wliu’h individuals geiicr.ilc new indi- 
\ ulunls of the Maine hpt»eiet». All organisms 
arc made up of oell&. and all ci Ha are pro- 
diuH d by the division of pr'*-cxiMtent eolla; 
thi- is the ordinary phciioineiiou of 
giowdh. Many orgauisni<. luive the power 
of ilcvcloping now’ struct urea to replace 
pal ts w hlcU htt\ e been lost i-vf e Rkuenku \- 
TO)x). Again, most orr-Miil.^ma posses-? 
siu'cinl colls wliudi. in iirtaln elrcuiu- 
staiiees may de\elo]) int > complete iiidi- 
\idiials. It la this luttci crocess whi« li is 
speelfleally called R. R may be asexual 
or sejnuU. Asexual U. m.iy be by 
I.e. the dlvte’on of an organism ii ;o 
two parts, er. ** part d«'veloping into a 
complete individual. The commoneat 
mode of asexual R., however, is budding, 
in whieli apportion of tho organism is con- 
Btrioted and grows Into a new orgiinism» 
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which may separate or remain attached 
to the parent. SSexnal R. involves the 
production of a cell called a zygote by the 
conjugation of two cells called gametes. 
The gametes may be sexually indistiu> 
giilshable. in which case the conjugation 
is said to be isogamous. In heterogamous 
coi^ugation, which is far commoner, a 
male gamete, culled a spermatozoon, fuses 
with a female gamete, called an ovum. 
Reproductive organs are differentiated 
for the production of the gametes, and 
when these are possessed by different 
individuals, there occur male and female 
sex. The coniugation of male and female 
elements is called fertilisation (g.v.). When 
the ovum develops w’lthout fertili<4ation, 
the phenomenon is known as partheno- 
genesis; this occurs in bees and in many 
plants. Many plants have an asexual 
mode of K. by the formation of spores. See 
Biology; Celi.; Emuhyolouy; Penih; 
Plants; Sexual Helkction; Variation. 

Reptiles (lie/jHUa), class of vertebrates 
which has much in common with birds, 
and included with them by liuxley in the 
primary group, Sauropsida, rcptile-like 
animals. R. arc cold-blooded, and have 
the skin covered with scales or scutes, 
whence they are classed as reptilia 
SQuameUa in contradistinction to the 
smooth-skinned bcUrachia {q.v.). They 
are oviparous or ovovi parous, and are all 
air-breathers, wdiich distinguishes them 
from the Amphibia. According to herpeto- 
logists, the hve chief groups or orders of 
existing R. are: Cbelonia, tortoises, and 
turtles; Lacertilia, lizards; Ophidia, 
snakes; Rhyucocepbala. represented by 
a single New Zealand lizard (Hatteria); 
and the Grocodilia. R. reached their 
maximum development in an oarher geo- 
logical period, and the Mesozoic era is 
sometimes called the Reptilian Age, hence 
fossil forms arc very numerous. 

Repton, par. and vil,, Derbyshire, 
England, on the Treut.^S m. E.N.K. of 
Burtpn; it has a public' school, founded 
as a grammar school in 1557 and re- 
organised in 1874. The kings of MiTcia 
had a palace at R., and three kings were 
buried at the monastery there. The par. 
church contains a Saxon crypt. Pop. 
2300. 

Republic (Lat. respMica, the state; 
from res, affair, and publira, public), staU' 
in which the sovereignty does not reside 
in an hereditary ruler, but in the people 
themselves, or a .section of them. Thus 
a R. may be aristocratic, oligarchic, or 
democratic. Tho earliest Hs.. those of 
Greece and Rome, were in tlieir essence 
oligarchic, as were the medieval Rs. of 
Venice, Fh^rence, Genoa, and other It. 
tns. The Pnitod Provs. of the Nether- 
lands formed for a short period in the 
sixteenth century a R., and in tho seven- 
teenth century Great Britain was from 
1649 to 1660 a R. in name. France has 
boon a R. from 179'< to 1805, fnim 1848 to 
1853, and from 1870 to the T'rcsent time. 
Mexico has been a R. from 1824 to 1863, 
and from 1 867 to tlie prcberit t ime. Spain 
has been a R. from 1873 to 1874, and 
again from 1931; Portugal from 1910, 
present Poland from 1916, Russia from 


1917, and China from 1912. With the 
exception of the throe Guianas, all the 
S. Amer. states are Rs. San Marino and 
Andorra are the smallest Rs. Switzer- 
land and the U.S.A. are federal Rs., that 
is, separate Rs. bound together by a 
treaty, and having a ceuti*al authority 
with tho power of Issuiug laws, etc. 
The W. Oer. R. (1949) is a federal R. 
Practically all modern Rs. have a written 
constitution, an extensive franchise, and 
choose the executive indirectly, as by 
some form of electoral college; or by the 
legislature, as in France and Switzerland. 
Legislation is vested in two co-ordinato 
Houses, while tho Judiciary forms a 
bcparato branch of gov.. iu\estcd with 
power to pronounco on tJie constitution- 
ality of laws and of oxcentivo Acts. See 
also under Constitution. 

Republican Party, one of tho two major 
political parties of tho U.S.A. Tho naiiio 
w’as originally used as <i second name for 
tho Democratic party (tf.u.), founded by 
Jefferson. In 1828 a group under John 
Quincy Adanus and Ilcnry Clay sec-eded, 
styling themselves * National Republicans^ 
or ‘Whigs.* The inc»dern K. V. was 
founded in 18.>1 by a union of N. WMiigs, 
Democrats, and Independents, all of whom 
were opposed to slavery. In 1856 it held 
its first national convention at Phila- 
delphia, and nominated John C. Fremont 
for the presidency. James iiuchanuii. 
Democrat, w'os elected, securing 174 
votes, but tho R. P. received 114 for its 
nominee. In 1860 tho R. P. Hueceeded 
in securing the election of .\brahani Lin- 
coln (t/.r.). After the civil war tho R. P. 
was the dominant paity in tho country. 
It controlled the presidency and Congrc'ss 
till 1874, w'hen a Democratic House of 
lleprescntativfH was returned. Imt re- 
tained the pn*siileru*> until Cleveland’s 
election in 1884. The R. P. was again 
in power from 1888 to 1892. In 1896 the 
party controlled Congress and the presi- 
dency once more. It was only tiio Rofwe- 
velt setesshm of 1912 (stc under Bi'LL 
Moose) which enabled the Democrats to 
gain coiitrid of Congress and secure the 
election of Woodn»w Wilson; but a Re- 
publican C7ongi'ess elect»*d during his presi- 
dency effectively hhxked many of his 
measures. In 1920 th<» R. P. regained 
the presidency and kept it until 1032. 
In 1932, 1936. 1910, and 1911 a Demoerat 
w’as returned to the presideiiey (Frankhu 
1). Roosevelt, iq.o.)), and In 1949 another 
liemocrat was elected (Harry S. Truman, 
(fl.v.)). 

For years after tho civil war tho R. P. 
profited by the elaim that it had saved 
the unlnn. though many N. Democrats 
had fought beside N. Republicans during 
the stniggle. I^ater the two parties 
appeared to be distinguished chiefly by 
their attitudes on currency and tariff 
reform. Cleveland stressed a tariff for 
revenue only, while tho 11. P, generally 
wanted a liigb protective tariff to aid 
Amer. manufs. Follow'lng tho civil war, 
the K. P. also tended support the 
strengthening of the central gov. as against 
the local spirit of the senarate states, 
since JAie S, states naturally took every 
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advantage of federalism to salvage some- 
thing frf>m their defeat in the war. 

After the initiation of lloosevelt*s New 
Deal ( 9 .V.), the Republicans, while con- 
tinuing thoir campaign against * state 
rights emerged as a party opposed to the 
centralisation implicit in the * welfare 
state*; in tills view, however, they were 
followed by a considerable section of the 
Democrats. 

At tlie end of the First World War, the 
R. P. opposed the entry of the U.S.A. to 
the ijcugue of Nations, muce the Second, 
its more right-wing elements have been 
more eager than the main body of the 
Democrats to participate in specilic 
spheres of international politics where the 
parumoimt obicctive has been the pre- 
\ eution of Communism , e.g. China. There- 
h>re. even on foreign policy, the two 
parlies have no rigid dividing line, though 
possibly more elements of isolationism 
survive witliiu the R. P. than within the 
Dem(»cratic. As the opposition, the R. P. 
since 1945 has been more anxious to 
<*ritieihe lavish gov. expenditure than the 
Deuiocrutie, and some Republii'ans have 
frequently objected to tlie granting of 
large-scale loans to Socialist countries, 
though their more moderate loaders, e./7. 
Vandeiiberg (q.v.). have generally approved 
pre.*tideutial polk„ uu l h** matters. 

It ib indeed hard to dtstluguibh be- 
tween the R. P. and the Democratic, even 
on the broadest political questions. The 
R. 1*. has gained much support from big 
business in the past beeause of its tariif 
policy; the Democrats liave won many 
industrial workers* votes since the Roobc- 
velt admiuistraUon's New Deal, iiut 
voting in America is bused to a large 
extent up^ locality, Idstorieal associa- 
tion, and (particularly iu prtisidential 
elections) on personal appeal, and both 
parties contain ‘left* and ‘right* groups, 
and rarely viite as a liody, except wdien 
iu opposition. In addition, largo groups 
within the U.^^.A., c.g. Prohibitionists, 
Unions, Baptists, Rom. Catholics, have 
frequently played off ouo party against 
the other iu order to obtain as largo a 
part of their own sectional programme 
from both, regardless of naliuual or inter- 
national issues. 

Republican River, The, formed by two 
branches rising in E. Colorado, U.S.A., and 
(lowing E. and S.E. to Junction city, Kan- 
sas, whe.rc they unite with other streams to 
form the Kaiisas R. Deiigth 5‘JU in. 

Repudiation, or Renunciation. In the 
law of contract a party who repudiates 
the eoutruct before the time for perform- 
ing it has come thereby commits a broach 
which entitles the otlier not only to con- 
sider himself discharged from doiug any- 
thing under the contrni't. but of once to 
sue for damages or speciflc porformauoes 
(see Equity). 

Requena, tu. of Spiilii, in the prov. of 
Valencia, 48 m. by rail from Volenola 
<jlty. The spas of Fuente l*odrida are 
near by. Much of the medieval tu. 
remains. Vines, fruit, silkw'orms, and 
saffron are cultivated. Pop. ‘Jl.lOO. 

Requiem (Lat. requiem (ace.), rest), 
oelobratiou of the Mass for a persog or 


persons departed. The name is derived 
from the first words of the introit. 
Requiem wtemam dona eis, Domine. 

Requisition, Military, see under Land 
F ou MiLiTAiiY Purposes. 

Reredos, in churches, ornamented wall 
OP screen at the back of the high altar. 
It usually eousists of a screen detached 
from the wall, and is elaborately adorned 



with sculpture and tracery. OrigmalJy 
the R. uab a bunging of tapestry or bilk: 
later it beeaiiie more substantial, but 
could btill be mo\ed, and A\as only u»*ed 
at I’crtaiu fcbtivaK. 

Reremouse, 1).\T. 

Reschenscheideck, Alpine pass iu the 
It. Tyrol, at an altitude of 4900 ft. It is 
near Kosclien vil., on the borders of Italy 
and Switzerland, and tlie route was 
known in pre-Rom. times. 

Rescripts (Lat. rescriptum, answer), in 
Rom. jurisprudence, answers of the em- 
jierors uuil popes to qucblions ollieially 
put to tlicm. During the early empire 
they constituted one of the most im- 
portant sources of Rom. law. During 
the third century they rapidly increased 
and superseded the responses of the 
iuribts, the privilege of giving such lU) 
longer being conferred on the latter. Htc 
also DBlTlETAL. 

Rescue: 1. In law, forcibly and kiiow- 
ingl> freeing another from arrest or 
imprisonment. If the original offenders 
be convicted, the rescuer will be piimsh- 
ablc as fop the same olleiice; if not con- 
victed, the rescuer may still bo puuished 
lus for a mlsdeineanour. To K. or attempt 
to R. a convicted miirderiT renders the 
olTendor liable to penal servitude to tlu* 
extent of life. For Pound Rrcach, stf 
wider Breach. *2. Delivcranee from 
danger or death. R. w'ork is carried out 
by a number of orgaiiibatious speciiilly 
equipped for certain types of emergeiu'.- 
(see below). OrganisaUons such as t’o* 
Aarious vigilanc societies, church groups, 
and the iSalvation Army conduct ‘inorul 
11. work,* eainpalgiiing against prosti- 
tution (ff.e.), druukeuness ((/.a.), etc. 

Fire liese^, — The primary duty and 
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S urpose of every fireman is to save life: 

le saving of property is a secondary con- 
sideration. fiaoli item in the varied 
equipment, from a small hand axe to a 
150-ft. turntable ladder, may play an 
important part in the saving of life from 
fire. The moUiods of effecting a rescue 
vary according to circumstances. It may 
be necessary only for a fireman to enter a 
building, cahn distracted occupants, and 
lead them to safety by a safe route. 
Generally, however, lives ore saved by 
firemen using ladders {see under Fire 
Brigades and Fire Fxoiitino) to gain 
entry above the ground fioor when stair- 
cases arc obst^cted by fire or, more 
commonly, smoko. In order to enter a 
building which is filled with smoko or 
toxic fumes, a fireman may use breathing 
apparatus (see Oxygen Apparatus). 

Mines Rescue . — Under various Coal 
Mines (llescue) Regulations, it is necessary 
for central rescue stations to be provided 
and maintained. A central rescue station 
is situated in a central position in a coal- 
field so that it can operate at collieries 
within a radius of lj-20 m. It must be 
fully equipped ready for Immediate opera- 
tion with a sutllcient number of fully 
trained rescue workers. One of the prin. 
pieces of eqmpment for this work is the 
breathing apparatus (see Oxygen Apfara- 
Tua) provided with oxygen for two hours 
because of the distances often to bo 
travelled underground before actual rc&cue 
work can liegin. 

Civil Defence Rescue . — ^Tho air attacks 
on civilian p«»p8. during the fJocuiid World 
War necessitated the opomiig of new 
fields in R. work. No higlily compli- 
cated or technical apparcitu-* retiuired, 
except a sound knowledge of the use iff 
shoring damaged buildings, iuiincdlmg 
under debris, etc., in order to reach and 
gdvo «inl to the victim. 

For maritnno K. work, see JjiP'K-ii wing 
AND Kfscuk App\R\TUii; for rescue from 
drowning, see Hum we Society, the 
Royal, and Swiilming; for moral U. 
work, rfer under Vigil vv<’l ?sOf iKTua. 

Research, see Agricultck \L Rlsbarch; 
Medical Ri:.seakcii; Nation \l Physical 
Laboratoiiy, The; National Develop- 
ment Hesf^kch Corpora ion; Naval 
Scientific Service, Royal; Physical 
Socilty; KEnC.AUCH Associations. In- 
dustrial; Royal Socilta , bciENTiric 
am» Induetrial KEtjEuifii, Depart- 
ment OF, 

Research Associations, Industrial. The 
growth in importan<*e and numbers of 
these .VN-iociatlons ami tlieir iiuTcasing 
Infiuence on the scientific and economic 
life of the country are a landmark in 
modern industry. The bital expendi- 
ture of tht-c associations in 1917 was 
nearly ii.uoo.ooo, of wbicli tdOO.ooo wan 

{ ►fovidcil bv the I)ept. of Scientific and 
ndURtri.d Ileaearch. The gov. scheme 
for co-oi>( .ative Industrial research was 
initiated bv that dept. In 19 IS, its pur- 
pose tieing to Htirnulate the industries of 
the United ECliigdom to undertake co- 
operative reeeaTch as a means of in- 
creasing tholr otllctoncy. R. A. under 
this swine are registered' oompaides. 


limited by guarantee of a nominal sum 
and working without the div. of profits 
in the form of divldendB; their income is 
tn>m subscriptions of individual members, 
supplemented by gov. grants. There are 
uow thirty-eight R. A. covering most of 
the prin. industries of the country. They 
are autonomous bodies free to decide 
their own policy for the development of 
their research programmes and the use 
to be made of the results of their research. 
Membership is open to any lint, firms in 
the particular Industry, subject to the 
approval of the Council of the Research 
AsHociatiouH. 

Reseda, genus of dicotyledonous plants, 
typical of the order Uosedaocce, and found 
in Europe and round the Mediterranean. 
Two species occur in Britain: R. luUa, 
the base rocket or dyer’s weld, and R. 
luieola, the wild mignonette. R. odurata 
is tlio common garden mignonette culti- 
vated for its svvoet‘bC«*nted flowers. 

Reservation of the Blessed Saorament, 
practice of preserving the consi‘cratcd 
elements after the euchanstio oerem4>ny, 
for administration to the sick and lor pur« 
poses of devotion. It goes back to the 
earliest Christian times, when portions of 
the eucharlstio bread wore sent or taken 
by the deacons to the sick and absent 
(Justin Maityr, AiioL i. 87). TertulUan 
uses the word rastrcarc in tlie sense of 
retaining the iihssod Saemrnent (Oe 
Oral. xix.). On the other hand the prac- 
tice of keeping the Blessed esaorament in 
chnrchod that the devout might pray 
before it cannot bo traced \n itb certainty 
further back than a.d. 1000. \fter the 
tenth century tlio common practice In 
England and France was to suspend ttie 
Blessed SacTament over the high altar in 
a dovo-shapod vessel. The tnhernu('le of 
moilem times was known, hut not Iiy any 
means universal before the llofoniiutioii. 
Since the Keformation K. was not i^ruc- 
tlsed outside the Rom. Catholic Cbun*h 
until fairly recent times. Tiie revision in 
1928 of the niles coriconiiug R. m tlio 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer and 
Intcnilcd to permit it, was one r»f the 
reasons for its roiection i>y I’aiiiaimmt. 
See II. Thurston m The Month (1907), 377 
and (>17. 

Reserve, Army. The i>rinciple upon 
which modem military avstoins are based 
is that, for financiiil rciisons maiiilv, slates 
cannot maintain in pc«<-<‘ tiie number of 
tiotiiH Lbev would rc(|uire In war. They 
tfieiTfore give wddiers tiie training they 
consider nwessary to fit them for war, and 
then pass tiioiu to a reserve force*, wliore 
they complete tlieir service. VViiiht in 
tiiH reser\e they t>crConii aiin, training to 
keep them ui> to standard. In ('onntries 
where military service is corii|Milsory and 
practically universal, the cf illicit iiilou and 
pcrsoniu*] (ff *«iicli n*serve tmops are 
Huscoptible of more exiict treatment than 
in other countries, in tho lirit. service, 
ae<‘ording tho regulations In force In 
19.^9, a man enlisted on a twelve-year 
eiigogetnent, seven of wiiich were normally 
spent with tho colours and five wltEi 
section B of tiie A. R. Daring his reserve 
■enrioe be was paid a small retoioiog fee* 
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A Umitod number of section U reservists i native life, as, for example, Nyasalaud, 
formed section A, and were liable tor though Hs. may also bo seen there. There 
service at shorter notice than those of are none in W. Africa where conditions 


section B. At the end of twelve years ail 
reservists were discharged, but many 
might re-engage for section D, which had 
»»t.h<*r liabilities for service. Such men 
might serve up to forty-two to forty-live 
years of age, according to whether they 
were skilled or unskilled. In 1008 a 
H])oeial n‘sorvfi was formed from the pre- 
vious niilitiu, but in 1021 the title militia 
was reintrixluceil and special reserves 
disappeared. This militia was not, how- 
ever, maintained in (Ireat Britain or N. 
Ireland between the two world wars. In 
1924 a new force was formed — the sup- 
plementary reserve. It formed part of 
the A. K. as is in law militia. It was 
organised in three categories: .d, personnel 
of transportation units of K.K. reqiBred 
to undergo training In peace; H consisted 
of other personnel required to undenfo 
training in poucc; (> consisted of personnel 
not poquired to undergo training In peace. 
Category li w'os mainly raised aiul ad- 
ministered by tho T.A. and was afUllatiMl 
to T.A. units for training, efr. I’ersonnel 
of A and B enlisted for four years and 
those of C for two, three, or four yoara in 
accordance with q • .cmoiits. Men be- 
tween nineteen and forty -one were 
eligible. When called for service they 
became in all rosjiecta soldiers of tho 
regular forces. See Militia. 

Reserved Oocupation, In relation to 
military Hcrvi< e. At tho bcginnini^ of tho 
Second World War, as also under tho 
Derby scheme of recruiting (see under 
CoNHCRii^io.x) and later in the First 
World War, there was a schedule of 
R. Os., which pnivided for a wide variety 
of men in dilTerent occupations whose 
call up for military service was deferred 
according to their ijarticulur ago group. 
In the Second World War that plan 
operated nntil about the end of 1941, 
when tho gov. gradually dropped the 
system of ‘block reservations* or defer- 
ments and introduced a system of indi- 
vidual deferments according to tho im- 
portance of the man concerned to industry- 
Tho system provided for exchanging men; 
thus ail elderly worker would bo put into 
the place of a key worker of younger age. 
After 1946 coal-mining, ugrlcnlture, and 
oertoin occupations connected with the 
building industry were the only R. Os.; 
and after Jan. 1, 1917, deferment, 

broadly speaking, was according to the 
circumstances of particular cases and 
not on the grounds of their importance 
to industry'. In March 1950 all coutrol 
of engagements was ended. See Hepori 
of the Ministru of Labour and \ational 
Service for 1939-46. 

Reserve (Reservation), areas reserved 
for occupation by natives, especially 
Africans and Amer. Indians. In Africa 
the R. policy has been adopted in the 
Union of B. Africa, the Rhodesias, and 
Kenya (notably tho Masai and Kikuyu 
Rs.), and it is a consequence of the 
alienation of lands to Europeans. In Brit. 
African ters. other than those mentioned 
alienation has had relatively less effeCt on 
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deniographically are entirely different. 
Tho principle of segregation has two pur- 
poses : the reserv atlon of land for European 
occupation and the eventual exclusion of 
tho native from European-owned lauds, 
save for his employment as wago-oarner 
or tenant labour. Segregation here may 
be said to bo in full operation in the sense 
that tho limits of European and native 
areas resi>cctively have now for some 
years last been fixed; but there is not 
complete territorial separation, for tho 
holdings of tho two communities nro in 
most c^ses Intermingled. In the Union 
of S. Africa tho Trunskel Ters. and a 
part of Zululand may be said to consti- 
tuto homogeneous native blocks; in S. 
Rhodesia there are some large blocks of 
native land, but a number of Rs. are 
interspersed in European areas; but the 
highlands of Keny'a constitute a more or 
less homogeneous European bl(H>k. From 
tho employers* point of view the native 
reserve is useful as a 'shock absorber* in 
that it provides for tho unemployed, the 
aged, or infirm without any charge on 
the gov. 

Opinion in rS. Africa tends to lay 
emphasis on tlio existence of the Rs. as 
a fac tor in the policy of social segregation 
(or apartheid) rather than on the influence 
it may have on the supply of labour. 
The policy which regards the reserves as 
tho suitable field within which the native 
is to work out his social and economic 
advancement is in some quarters merely 
a doctrine of expediency, but in others it 
represents a genuine belief that the native 
can in this way secure for himself the 
best position available to him under the 
conditions introduced by a dominant and 
competitive white civilisation; but against 
I this it seems evident that the K. can 
offer only limited possibilities for any sub- 
' stantiul improvement in the conditions 
I of those who live in it; and in some of 
I tho Us. there is marked congestion. See 
further under SoinTi Africa, Union of. 

On the Rs. in Kenya see Kenya, White 
Settlement. On Indian reservations In 
America see American Indians, Condi- 
tions on Reservations. For reservations 
for animals, etc., see Game Reserves; 
National Parks. 

' Reservoirs for storage of water are 
clushcd as ‘storage* or ‘Impounding’ R. 
wlicn they arc intended to store up water 
during wet weather for use during 
drought, and as ‘service* R. in tho case 
of comparatively small covered R. bupply- 
ing purified water by gravity to tn. mains. 

storage or Im noundin u Reservoirs . — 
Wherever possible natural lakes ore 
adapted, but where they do not exist 
artificial lakes may be created in a natural 
drainage area by constructing a dam 
across some portion of a valley; in more 
level plains (vantage is taken of 
depressions oa sites. The main considera- 
tion of cost of construotivc work is natur- 
ally a great fretor in the choice, and the 
geology, asswell as the configuration of 
the land, must be carefully surveyed, as 

E 
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It affects not only tlie retention of the Masonry and Mass-concrei^ Dams , — 
water, but also determines largrely the cost These must be on absolutely Arm foiuida- 
of labour. A synclinal valley is a favour- tlons, or future settling may load to cracks 
able site, as water would percolate through or Assun^s. Their stability aud the form 
the strata Into the reservoir; an anti- for rebistlng water pressure are a matter 
cUnal valley would allow leakage. Again, of calculation. The weight of material 
sand, gravel, or limestone forms a leaky itaelf must be considered, and extra 
substratum unless artificially covered, pressure due to wdnd action as well as 
while a clay bed, naturally, is excellent, for varying level of water. The limits of 
The supply of water must be carefully pressurtj are found for the full and empty 
calculated; a natural ‘catchment basin* reservoir. In cross section the wall Is so 
is mapped out; its rainfall noted both as arranged that the centre of pressure at 
to Quantity and period; the quantity of any level shall be within the middle third 
water carried by the streams and Its of the thickness of the wall, 
fluctuation measured. In hilly country the Reinforced Concrete Gravity Dams , — 
height of the reservoir site needs careful These consist of a slab of reinforced con- 
selection; too lilgh a position not only crete inclined at 45** to the horizontal and 
requires greater strength In all delivery supported from a raft foundation by 
pipes owing to Increase pressure, but the reinforced concrete wing walls. The 
supply of water is more sensitive to rain- downward tlmist of the water holds the 
fau. thus giving a precarious supiily at dam in position and prevents the oom- 
oue time, while flooding, necessitating paratlvely light structui’e from over- 
expensive construction work, will occor at turning, ont precautions against sliding 
another; a lower site, avoiding periodic of the aam are essential, 
scanty supply, may yet allow flooding, and Arched Dams. — Such dams are made 
be still open also to the disadvantage of of mass concrete or other matorlul and are 
the great eroding force of supply water, constructed bclw'ccn the vertical op steeply 
The lower the site the better, so long as sloping rock sides of a valley against 
sufQcient pressure can be maintained, which the ends of the dam abut. 

The purity of water depends on many WasU-weirs, — ^These are provided to 
faolKirs, but it is mater as a rule the carry ofl surplus water. They are con- 
higher the site and che more remote from structed in solid ground at the side of the 
populous dists. The supply may, however, earth dam, or may be solid masonry 
be brought from a region by aqueduct to structures at the end. In any cose, it is 
a reservoir in an economically selected usual to arrange both ends of tho waste- 
site. On plains R. may be constructed way, escape, or spill-way well clear of the 
alongside rlvs., from which the water Is dam; with masonry daiuh the parapet 
pumped. The retaining walls or dams are may be so constructed as to allow of 
built of earth, masonry, moss concrete, ivaste along the whole length; or any 
reinforced concrete, aud other building portion may be so oonstnioted. The ogee 
materials. Earth forms a most sub- shape is sometimes used, or a stopiM^ 
stantial dam, is economical, and decidedly fall, or a wido-crested fall. It is not usual 
better than masonry in countries subject to have any obstruction whatever, though 
to earthquakes; it is not used on solid various forms of sluice-gates are used to 
rock foundation or in dry climates, lii regulate the height where seasonal fluotua- 
America the wider variety of climate has tion is great. By-wash channels are used 
led to many devices. Loose rock is piled when for any reason It is desirable to 
up with careful fllling of interstices; It divert water from streams entering the 
may contain a vertical steel diaphragm or reservoir. Regulation is suppUed by 
one of reinforced concrete. The whole is means of sluice-gates, or somotimes, when 
then sheathed with tarred planking or flood-water is to be excluded, automatic- 
covered with earth or masonry. Crib ally by a gap loading Into the supply 
dams, formed of a framework of logs, tunnel ; beyond tho gap the stream course 
bolted or wired, filled with loose rook, are is continued at a lower level, and the 
used, but are naturally not permanent. flood waters leap to this. 

Earth Dams, — This typo may be built Outlet, — The Blulces may ho laid through 

In layers of homogeneous material, with the dam or through the ground outside — 
a core of puddled clay. The inner slope a safer plan ; or, best of all, through the 
is usually S to 1, the outer 2 to 1, the solid foundation below the dam. The 
latter often with one or more benches or pipes are usually laid in culverts to allow 
berms as extra security against slipping, freiiuent inspection, and lead from a 
The core Is founded on an impervious suitable depth in tho resorvofr, say two- 
foundatiou and reaches to tho top of the thirrls up the embankment. f>ora tide 
dam. The core is embanked on either level a separate siphon-pipe may lead to 
side with selected earth carefully laid and the bottom for use if nocossary. The 
worked. The Inner face of the dam is valve or lower chamber, whero the water 
carefully pitched with cobblostonos.paving. may be admitted from the reservoir, leads 
or ooncrete slabs, to protect it against to the upright pipe leading tO tlio outlet 
erosion — the pitching being stronger In sluice; these control devices are built 
the upper portion, where wave action Is away from the dam, a small bridge leading 
strong. Here the bank is usually steeper, across. The lower may ooutain screens 
so that spray recoils instead of topping the for straining the water, 
parapet and falling on the outer slope. Ees also Water Supply aud under 
The outer slope is usually covered with Hydro-klbctrjo Power. 
grass to bind the surface and protect it W. P. Creager, Engineerimt tor 

against weatherliig and spray. Masonry Damst 1929; F. J. Taylor. 
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Modem Waiertvorka Practice, 1929; Insti- 
tute of Civil Entrineera, Interim Eeport 
of the Committee on Floods in Relation to 
licaervoir Practice, 1933; C. Hrausby- 
Willlam^ Storajoe Reservoirs, 1937; Insti- 
tute of Civil Kii^rinoers, Code of Practice 
for the Design and Construction of Re- 
inforced Concrete Structures for the Storage 
of Liquids, 1938. 

Resht, or Rasht, in. of Persia, cap. of 
the prov. of Ghilan, 150 in. N.W. of 
Teheran. It is the centre of a military 
area, and has a retmlar air sorvioo with 
Teheran and Bushire. Bilk, shawls, and 
carpets are made, and rice, fruit, tobacco, 
cattle, and sheep are exporUu!. Pop. 
122,000. Enzeli, its port, is 14 m. to 
the N.W. on tlie Caspian Sou. 

Residence, see Domicile. 

Residua] Mountains, see under Moun- 
tains. 

Residuary Legatee, see Legacy. 

Resilience, term used maiuly in en- 
gineering to de-seribe the work done by 
a body, after it has been subjected to 
stress, ill returning to its original sliape, 
or the work done to prtiduoe this stress 
in a body within Its elastic capacity. 

Resin, one of a class of substances 
obtained as exudations from certain 
plants. The secretic j.^»Tiidos in globules, 
whioh harden on exposure to air. The 
rosins are soluble in alcohol, other, and 
the volatile oils, but are Insoluble in water. 
They ore translucent and brittle, showing 
a ooncholdal fracture; they are readily 
fusible and Inflammable, and are bad con- 
ductors of oleotrioity. The hard resins 
are chiefly used as varnishes; suoli are 
copal, mcMtio, dammar, lac, and sauda- 
rach. The soft resins contain essential 
oils, are odorous, and can be moulded by 
hand. They are chiefly used In medicine 
in the fonn of ointments, etc.; such are 
turpentine, copaiba, storax, and frankin- 
cense. Borne us. are obtained as fossils, 
e.p. amber, fossil copal, kauri gum. See 
oteo Plastics. , 

Resina, tn. in the prov. of Naples, Italy, 
^ m. S.B. of Naples, on the W. slope of 
Vesu^uB and on the bi^ of Naples; it is 
famous for its LaiTimm Christ i wine. The 
electric railway up Mt. Vesuvius starts 
from here. Pop. 37,600. 

Resistance, in elootricity, the property 
of an electrical conductor by reason of 
whioh energy is expended in It when u 
current flows or a transfer of electricity 
occurs; or, in other words, the extent to 
whioh an electric conductor resists the 
passage of an electric current. The re- 
sistance is constant under constant i^hysi- 
ofd conditions and varies according to 
the material of which the conductor is 
made. ^ 

Resistanoe Furnaces, see under Metal- 
LTTiuiY, Electro-smelting, 

Resistance Movements, term which 
came into use in the Second World Woi 
.to denote the underground organised 
resistance of the peoples of European 
countries oocupied by the Qers. buch 
resistance took the form of irregular 
fighting forces, such as the 7naQws or 
mUiee j^rioiiqus of France or the partisans 
of Russia or Yugoslavia; but the term 


may also bo said to embrace purely 
civilian activities, such as in Belgium, 
where an underground press was estab. to 
place on record the robbery and piling 
practised by tlie Ger. occupation author- 
ities. I'olitically most K. M. became 
associated with the loft. See further 
under Bjclqiitm, History; Guerillas; 
Euuopk (Uihtout), Allied Invasion of 
Normandy; FitANOE, Ilistury; Mihailo- 
vich, Dkaza; Tito, Buoz; Yugoslavia, 
History. 

Resiatencia, tn. of Argentina, cap. of 
Ciiaqo ter., on the J^arand It., opposite 
Corrieutus. Its port, Barranqueras, is 
1 m. distant. It is linked by rail with 
Santa F6. There are large European 
settlements of colonists who are chiefly 
engaged in cotton growing, and the pro- 
duction of quebracho and other forest 
products, and in stock-raising. Pop. 
about 50,000. 

Res Judioata, in law a question whioh, 
having been settled by a final judgment, 
is disposed of for all time. No question 
of fact tliut bos once been flnatUy deter- 
niiued in a legal tribunal can ever be 
reopened in a court of law. But a final 
recorded judgment Is evidence only of the 
actual state of facts it purports to settle, 
and not of every piece of evidence that 
might or might not have guided the court 
in its decision, though it is conclusive 
evidence of facts whioh are necessarily 
imported in the judgment; and again, a 
final judgment Is only final as between 
tlie original parties to it or their suo- 
cessors, no stranger to the suit being 
barred from getting the borne issue 
down for triol. 

Resolution; 1. Formal dooisiun of a 
legislative or corporate body; or of a 
meeting or any association of iudlvlduals; 
or a formal proposition broi^ht before a 
public body or meeting for discussion and 
adoption. In the House of Commons 
taxes and duties are introduced as 'reso- 
lutions’ before being included in the 
Finance Act; and money bills are debated 
In the fniTu of Hs. before coming on for 
second i-eading {see Parliament, BUI). 
A 'special resolution,' confirmed by the 
court, is the statutory preliminary to the 
extension of the powers of a company. 
2. Toriii used in harmony for the process 
by which a disoord is made to pass into 
a concord, 

ReBolution of Forces, see Composition 
( in luecbanlcs). 

Resonance, in physics, tlie setting up of 
vibnitioDS in a s;^tcin by an applied 
periodic force having a frequency equal 
to one of the natural frequencies of the 
syt-tom. If there Is little dampink of the 
vibrations their amplitude may become 
vi*ry largo even If the inortin of the system 
1 h great and the applied fon'e small. This 
may be illustrated by the board of a 
eliiurs swing. If the angle t Iirough which 
it swings is not too large e.ieh to-and-fro 
movement oocupies nearly the same peril •<! 
of time; so th* apparatus has its own 
natural frequency of vibration; that is to 
say. If left to Itself it >vill always make the 
the same namber of to-and-fro move- 
ments per min. By applying a series of 
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srentle taps to the swlner at rogrular inter- 
vals It con be put into forced vibration, 
and made to swing in time with the applied 
pushes. Suppose, for example, that its 
natural frequency Is ^ per see., so that 
each to-and-fro movement requires 2 sec. 
If the taps arc applied at intervals of 
J sec. (say), the first few blows will drive 
It somewhat to one side, and it will then 
rebound from each successive one, moving 
with a frequency of 3 per sec. In general, 
unless the tups are heavy, the foix;od 
vibration will be only of small amplitude, 
or angle of swing; but if the frequency of 
tapping Is reduced until it is approxi- 
mately equal to the natural frequency, 
^ach blow will fall at such a time that it 
reinforces the motion of the board. In 
consequence, even if the blows are light, 
a movement of considerable amplitude 
(‘an be built up. and the swing, under 
these circumstances is said to show 11. 
'rhis example is chosen by way of illustra- 
tion because the reader can easily verify 
for himself what happens when the period 
is low, as in the example; but in many 
cases that are of importance the fre- 
quencies are too high for direct observa- 
tion without special aids. U. may occur 
as the result of the impact of sound waves, 
as it does when a key of a pian(» is held 
down to release the damper on one of th(‘ 
wires and the same note is sounded or 
sung in the vicinity; after the sound 
from the source has died away, tlie piano 
wire can be heard emitting the note. By 
using hollow v(*sscls designed to respond 
to notes of particular frequencies, Helm- 
holtz applied the principles of U. for the 
analysis of complex musical sounds, ii.. 
however, is frequently troublesome be- 
cause of the engineering problems it pre- 
sents. Bridges and other structures, for 
example, may bo endangered if they lire 
subjected to periodic forces of frequency 
close to the natural frequency of some 
])art of their structure. Such forces may 
result from vibrations due to traffic, from 
the jeinilar step of soldiers marching 
(hence the order to break step In crossing 
a bridge), or from grusts of wind. To avoid 
R., e^neering structures must bo de- 
signed In such a way that their natural 
frequencies are far removed from those 
of any forces that are likely to be applied 
to them, and so that any vibrations set 
up are quickly damped out. 

A phenomenon that is very similar to 
mechanical R., and to which the name R. 
is also applied, occurs in bome types of 
electrical circuits. Suppose, for example, 
that a circuit consists of an inductance h 
and a condenser of capacity C, and that, 
at a certain instant, the plate A of the 
condcu'HT is at a higher potential than B. 
Current will then begin to flow from A 
via L to B. Owing to the inductaneo, 
however, the current grows relatively 
slowly from its initial value of zero, and 
further, when the plates A and B have 
reached the same potential, the current 
does not Immediately drop to zero, but 
continues to flow for a time, raising the 
potential of B above that of A. When, 
therefore, the ourrent ceases momentarily, 
it begins to flow again in the reverse 


direction, and again raises the potential 
of A above that of B, after wnJch the 
whole cycle of changes may occur again 
and again. Such a circuit has thus a 
natural frequency, whose value depends 
upon the magnitudes of the inductance 
and the capacity, and if a curi'ciit is in- 
duced in it the current will oscillate with 
this natural frequency until its energy Is 
used up in generating heat in the eon- 
ducting wires of the circuit. If a coil 
carrying an alternating eurrent is placed 
close to L, an alternating current will be 
induced in the circuit, and, if the fre- 
quency of the current in tlie coil is close 
to the natural frequency, R. will occur, 
and the eurrent in the circuit may become 



considerable. If tlio capacity of the con- 
denser is deliberately adjusted to give R., 
the circuit is said to ho tuned to the fre- 
quency of the other current. Such tuned 
circMiits find numerous applications in 
work involving high-frequency currents 
(e.a. in raditt), and are used in most 
stages of radio and television receivers to 
select and respond to the wanted fro- 
(inoucy. It. occurs not only in tuned 
eirouits where the inductaneo L and 
capacity C are concentrated in a small 
space, but also hi aerials iq.v.), A lom^h 
of wire has both inductance and capacity 
distributed along it, and tlius will resonate 
to a freciucncy dotenuined by these factors. 
When suspended well clear of tho ground 
this frequency is substantially n'lated to 


tho wire length (approximately J), 

which resonates electrically in tho same 
way as does a violin string meciiaulcally. 

Resorcin, or Resorcinol {mekt-di-hudroxv 
benzene), 0«H«(01L)t, obtained by fusing 
honzene-meta-di-sulphonio acid wlffi 

g ota.sh. It is a colourless solid, crys- 
illising In needles which melt at 119® C. 
It dissolves readily in water, olcohol, and 
ether. When heated witli phthallc an- 
liydride and tho product dissolved in 
caustic soda, a solution is obtained which 
exiiiblts a green fluorescence when diluted. 
R. is us(k 1 in preparing fluorescein, eosin, 
and various azo-dyes; It is used for pre- 
paring ointments for chronic skin diseases, 
and, fused with an cciual quantity oi 
iodofonn, as a dustlng-powdor employed 
in surgery. It has also been used as a 
constituent of bair-rostorors, and as a 
cure for * blackheads.' li. stains may be 
removed with citrio acid. 


Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1936), It. com- 
poser, b. at Bologna. Ue studied com- 
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position and orchestration with Ilimskj- 
Korsakov at St. Petersburg in 1901. In 
1902 he took an additional composition 
course with Bruch in Berlin. His first 
opera was produced in 1908. In 1913 he 
was appointed prof, of composition ot the 
Accadomia di Santa Cecilia in Romo and 
toured Italy as conductor of his own 
works. In 1919 he married his pupil 
Klsa 01ivieri-8angiacomo» a composer and 
singer, and from about that time he began 
to take a keen interest in old It. music 
and the cliurch modes. He was appointed 
principal of the Accademia in 1923, but 
resigned in 192.'), though retaining the 
composition professorship. His operas 
include BelfcLgor and La B'lnmina. He 
wrote the music for the ballet The Birds, 
and wrote symphonic tone-music on Home. 
His impressionist music and his stark 
clarity of expression greatly Influenced 
It. music. 

Respiration, act of breathing with the 
lungs; more generally, the interchange 
of gases within and without the living 
organism, oxygen being absorbed into 
the body and some of the products of 
combustion, viz. carbonic acid and water, 
being removed. In unicellular organisms 
oxj'gon is absorbed over tho general sur- 
face, but in ill* m*'.. i omplex animal 
tynes special respiratory organs are 
present. In man tho air enters the nose 
or mouth, passes to the pharynx, and, the 
epiglottis being oiien, through the lar;mx 
(g.e.) into the trachea or windpipe. The 
air, now being warmed to some cxtiuit, 
divides right and left Into the bronchi, 
then into tho secondary an<l tertiary 
bronchi and into the bronchioles, or small 
divs. of the bronchi. At the end of the 
smallest, bronchi sacs called alveoli occur. 
Each of tliese sacs is lined with epi- 
thelium, and between the epithelium and 
the elastic wall of the sac la a network of 
small blood-vessels. Across tho epithelial 
layer of the air-sac and the endothelial 
layer of the capillary wall the intondinnge 
of gases takes place l)etwccn air and 
blood. The collection of alveoli at the 
end of each bronchus is called a lobule, 
and the lobules, with tlie connective tissue 
in between, make up the lung. The 
movement of breathing is initiated by 
involuntary slimull, which cause the dia- 
phragm to contract and other muscles to 
raise the ribs. Tiie Hpn<'C occupied by 
tho lungs is therefore extended, tiie elastic 
walls of the air-sacs expand, tiio con- 
tained air is rarefied, and a current is set 
up from the mouth and nostrils inward, 
when tho inspiratory muscles have ceased 
contracting, tliey rct\irn to their relaxed 
condition, the pulmonary cavity becomes 
decreased in size, and tho result is an 
expiration of air. 

Respirators, appliances for puriMng or 
warming inlialed air, inhaling medi<‘ated 
vapours, or supplying air when deficient. 
For Industrial use the prevalence of dust 
or stool particles is counten^d by the use 
of a mask in which the air is filtered 
through a fine gauze, magnet istMl if neces- 
sary. In smoke-laden or gas-filled atmo- 
spheres an oxygen apparatus (g.v.i is 
used. When the respiratory muscles are 


inactive, for example, through infantile 
paralysis, use is made of the *iron lung* 
(see A KitOTnKRAPEOTics). Oxygen is sup- 
plied from a cylinder to the crews of hlgh- 
altitudo aircraft. The development of 
chemical warfare (q.v.) In tho First World 
War led to the introduction of military 
H., and ‘gas masks* w'ere supplied to the 
civilian pop., as well as to tho anuod 
forces, in tho Second World War. In all 
types flltf'rs were devised containing 
iriatorials to al)sorb tho gases, and with 
the introduction of new gases new filters 
wore r-'quired. The civilian R. was 
basically tiie same as tho military H., 
except that in the former tho filter was 
part of tho mask, whereas in the latter it 
was a br>pnrate component linked by a 
tloxible tul)e. 

Respite: 1. In civil law, postponement 
by creditfiPS of their claims in considera- 
tion of the debtor’s proposals for a com- 
promise. 2. Suspension of the execution 
of a criminal sentemee (synonymous with 
reprieve, g.v.). 

Respondentia, loan raised by ihe master 
of a ship upon the security of the cargo; 
the mortgage on the ship itself is known 
as Bottomry iq.v.). 

Responsibiliy. It is the general rule in 
criminal law that CAery man must be 
presumed to be re'^poiisible for his acts 
until tho contrary is clearly shown. (As 
to tho exemptions, either total or partial, 
from criminal H., see under (Juiminal 
Law.) In civil actions for tort, or, in 
Scots law, delict {i.e, actionable wrongs, 
such as negligence, assault, libel), the 
general rule as to R. is rendered simpler 
by reason of the principle that tortious or 
delictual liability is absolute, and only in 
a few exceptional c*ases can be said to 
import any particular state of mind; 
bonce coverture. Insanity, infancy, etc., 
are not grounds for exempting a person 
from liability to pay damages. As to a 
husband’s liability for his wife’s wrongs, 
see under llrsiiANi) and Wife. As to 
liability in contract, see under Contract 
See al'io Evidence. 

Rest: 1. Til music, interval of silence 
bet u ecu notes; the signs of rest-d iiratiou 
are: 

X ^ Tor ^ ? 


irrcspouding t»ignb »»f note-ilnration: 

- - r r : £ E 

2. Term used liy tho Hank of Engloud 
and other banks for ^c8e^^ es. 

Restaurants (Fr. rejttaurtr, ‘to restore’). 
Tims, taverns, hostelrlcb. and * eating- 
houses* have existed in most countries 
ff>r a lung time. Hut H. <iio a modem 
Fr. innovation, and are bv no means, at 
least in the country (»f their origin, a de- 
^elopment of .my of the above eatahs. 
France was, btiore the IDiOs, pro-omin- 
ontly the home of R. No other country 
could have supplied cither tho utilitarian 
basts of thof^ existence, or the vivacious 
c'lientele to fill them. Many a pretentious 
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refreshment honso In London, which for 
Englishmen is a restaurant, would be 
classed as a mere traiteMv * eating-house 
(keeper)*) by a Frenchman. The tnie 
restaurant must have Individuality In 
oulslno — e.g, the Caf^ Hiche was re- 
nowned for its sauce and solos, the Caf6 
Anglais for its dcririsses bordetaise, the 
NoSl for Its turtle soup — and a spcKiiallty 
In wines — e,ff. the Caf6 Riche surpassed 
other R. fur its bousv rouge ^ tho Oaf6 
Anglais for its chAteau-laflUe (modern 
spoTllng, ckdieau Lafite), the Nodi tor its 
fteury (now fleurie). Historical associa- 
tions may not be essential, though many 
Parisian R. owe their international repu- 
tation ns much to such associations as to 
their cuisines, wliilo nearly all the older 
ones can boast an *atmosj)here* of their 
own. Tho first estab. actually called a 
restaurant, according to Legrand. was the 
house of one lioulaiigcr m tho Kuo des 
Poulies, Paris, 17G5, whore customers, in- 
cluding Indies unaccompanied by gentle- 
men, could get bomllons or consommes and 
volaiUes an groa set avec des oeuf'i frnis 
served on marble tables as in caf6M. Tho 
refreshments obtainable at this and tho 
other ‘R.* which quickly succeeded it 
were strictly regulated by law. At first 
they were aU in the naturo of invalid food 
^Hshicken, eggs, soups, thick and clear. 
Other more substantial yian<ls were tho 
right of the caterer, and it was not long 
before the multiplicity of R. ruined their 
own trade, and the proprietors were 
forced to enter into catering and Increase 
their range of edibles. Prices clinrged 
were comparatively high, yet during tho 
revolution R. multiplied rapidly, among 
the most celebrated qf tho earlier being 
those of Legareque in the Jardln des 
THiIlerles. in a room on tho ground floor 
of which Marat, Couilion, and others are 
said to have continually met In secret 
conclave, and the P 9 ,lais Royal, estab. in 
180B near the renowned Frdres-Proven- 
gauz (1786). A chance stimulus to tho 
rapid rise of R. at this time was tho fact 
that tho very men to titillate tho palates 
of the go stronomes of Franco were at 
large in the shape of chefs de cuisine of 
the great families mined by the revolu- 
tion. A host of R. were founded by those 
ex-chefs, among tho most renowned being 
thuse of Heauvllliers, chef of tho prince 
de Cond^, and Robert, the clief of a 
farmer-general. Tho prin. Parisian R. 
earl> acriulred a cosinoiiolit.in fame, and 
it is only since the beginiiiiig of the 
twonti<‘th century that the re-,taiirant of 
even tho foremost European and Amer. 
cities Lave rivalled them. 

The hi<>t. of the restaurant in England 
is of much more recent dote and few were 
Imown 111 Lonflon before tho ISGOs. 
Though tho coucoption of the restaurant 
Is Fr., it uas the Its. who first made their 
mark in Londoii. But the true restauraot 
qaartier of London has always been Soho, 
where between the two world wars It. 
monopoly was giving way to Czech, Swiss, 
Pr., Hp., and i»artlcularly Ghiiieso res- 
tauTOteurSt who in turn in the late 19408 
were partially ousted bf Oks. and 
Cypriots. 


With the growth of democracy, the 
levelling upwards of incomes, and the 
consequent shortage of servants, the years 
between the two mat wars saw a muoh 
greater demand for more R. But the 
type wanted had ohangod, for tho om- 
phosts was laid not so much on the 
personality of tho restaurateur and his 
ohef, nor on his revherchi menus, but on 
the speed and efilcienoy of tho service, 
while in the U.U.A. tlie cheap cor and 
motor b'luring created still greater demand. 
Catering on such a large scale has pro- 
duced the ohaiii restaurant, such as Lyons 
(q.r.) and the Child's restaurant in the 
U.S.A.. where a largo portion of the food 
is prc-cooked at a central depot and then 
delivered In vans to tho sub-branches. 
The introduction of rationing during the 
first years of the Second World War, 
coupled with a strict maximum price 
control of meals served, caused a great 
drop In tho quality of meals served, and 
yet a remarkable Ineroaso In tho atten- 
dance at U., so greatly were tho oamlnge 
of the poimlace inert'ased, and so occupied 
were women on war work in factories. 
Tho most lasting ami ‘Milutary effect of 
Ministry of Food regulations was their 
right to withhold tlio granting of new 
catering licences to premises which had 
not taken adequate steps to eiuildc them 
to cook food under hvglcnlo conditions. 

Other restaurant de\clopmcni8 of the 
twentieth century are: (J) On the Conti- 
nent. The huge popular-priced restaurant 
seating hundreds of people, and offering 
music and variety acts while tho evening 
meal is in progress. (2) fn Knylnud, Tho 
works canteen, legally obligatory to firms 
employing a certain number of staff, and 
often heavily subsidised by tho employ on 
for rcasuns of higher polii'v and bocause 
of the resulting Increased output; the 
fully self-service restaurant; the coin In 
the slot machine automatic service; and 
finally, and most important, tho seml- 
self-serviee, noon-lit, chromium-equipped 
milk liar, offering hot toasted RandwlcheB, 
saudwiches, warilos, soups, fruit juice, 
ices, and milk shakes. 

See (J. de la Reynlftre, Almanack des 
Gourmands, c. 1800; N. Newnham-Davls, 
JMnmrs and Diners, 1893; O. Richards, 
The GourmeVs Guide to Europe, 1903; 
T. Hiirku, Dinner is Served, 1937; B. 
Capper, Dining Quit, 1918; and T. A. 
LaAton, Duiinq Round Ixyndon, 1948. 

Rest Harrow, perennial shrub, Ononio 
spmosa, of the Icgnmlnons family. Of 
erct^ping growth or. sonietlmcs, more 
erect, the taller is spiky, tho lower covered 
with vlscirl hairs. Tho tonghness of the 
rootstock is so great that it is said to 
arrest the harrow w lion clearing the 
ground —whence tho iiopular name. 

Restigouche, nv. of N.W. Now Bruns- 
A^ick, Conada, forming tho boundary 
between Quebec and NeW Dninswlok for 
59 111 ., and famous for Its salmon. It 
rises in Victoria oO., and flows 200 m. to 
Chaleurs Bay in tho gulf of St. Lawrence. 
On it stand Dalhousio, tlio cap. of Restl- 

S ouclio CO., with a trade in timber and 
Inaed salmon, and Campbelltown with a 
similar trade. Its name Is Indian for 
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*rlT. In the shape of a hand/ since the 
rlT. has five arms. 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights. A hus- 
band or wife who without suihcient reason 
deprives the other spouse of his or her 
society, or neglects to perforin his or her 
matrimonial obligations, may be sued for 
R. of O. R., and the oourt will grant a 
decree accordingly. In practice the decree 
is usually no more than a step in the 
direction of divorce, because If, as gon<T- 
ally happens, tho respondent refuses to 
obey tho order, his or her dlsobedU*nco 
Is tantamount to desertion, and a petition 
for Judicial separation may at ouco be 
presented, or, if tho offending party has 
been guilty of adultery, the other may 
ImmocTlately sue for a dissolution. See 
Husbanp and Wife; Judicial Sedaha- 
tion; MARniAOE; Divorce. 

Restoration, in England and Scotland, 
ro-cstab. of the monarcliy In tho person 
of Charles IT.. May 29. 1«00. In Iranoo 
the term is sometlincs used to describe 
the reinstatement of the liourbona in 
1811. 

Most hlstorlaus consider that Orom- 
weirs death lu 1658 made the Eng. II. 
Inevitable. Only tho strength of his per- 
sonality could hold together tho widely 
divergent force tii.* had made tho revo- 
hitloii, tho *g(jdly* and tho ‘parlia- 
mentarians.* But It was the skQful 
handling of perHonalitles and oveuts by 
Monek and Hyde, later Lord Clart*n- 
don (e.w.). whicii brought about such a 
peaceful, speedy, and appai*ently oomplete 
H. Nevertheless, tliough the btunrts 
were restored, the word H. does not really 
adequately describe tlie t»ituatJon wlileh 
exis^d in Kiiglaiid after 1660. For it 
was not In fact a complete R. The events 
and Ideas of the interregnum had ensured 
that the spirit of tlie age of ('harlos I., Its 
manners, social groupings, and eoustitii- 
Uonal alignmeuts, could uever lie restored 
In full. Card iner*8 soul cnee gives the key 
to the constitulioiinl position after 1660: 
* It was a restoration of parliament rather 
than of tho king.* Thougii eplseopoi'y 
was restorcil. and Anglicanism retained 
its official iniinopolv. Dissent was too well 
cstab. to be enuiioated. A largo t'lass of 
Royalists had bei'u forced to sell most of 
their land in order to survive, with a 
fraetloQ of their [import y, the biirdeus of 
sequestration, forrihie composition, and 
the decimation tax; others had sold early 
in the war, to help Rojnlist funds. For 
these people, whoso pi’lliiig liad been 
legally voluntary, tlie expected redress 
never oanio. After 1660 many names 
among the squireartdiv were those of men 
who had skilfully changed sides lu time 
to safeguard their aeeuiiiulatlous, of speou- 
iators in army debentures who ha»l been 
able to buy up Royalists with their for- 
tunes. in tlio (lays of the CoiiimonwetilUi, 
when land had been excoodingly cheap. 
Tho part played by tho CMty of London 
In tho R. has yet to bo fully examined, 
but It seems clear that its attitude was 
of vital Importance. After tlio R. the 
moral and ffnaneial power of tlio city Is a 
visible major factor In political life. , The 
litorature of the R. period, especially that 


of tho theatre, shows a reaction against 
the austerity of the Interregnum, when 
theatres hod been closed. R. literaturo 
mves much of Its form, its cynicism, and 
its extravagances of situation to Fr. 
influence, a direct consequence of the 
Stuart exile. The works of Dryjlen, Con- 
greve, Wycherley, and Vanbrugh possess 
variously a charm, skill, beauty, and zest 
which has made them lltenury mastor- 
pieees ; b n 1 1 hey are very differeDt from tho 
sbnplo, fresh, less sophisticated lyricism of 
Herbert, Lovelace, and Herrick. Tho 
reaction against Puritanism showed Itself 
alMo in a licence which appeared not only 
in some of tho literature, but outstandingly 
lu society manners, such as had never 
been permitted at the court of Charles I. 

In a number of wavs an advance on the 
early Caroline epocn, tho R. certainly 
differed from it f‘onsldorab1y, and, as 
such, was bound to bo a bitter disappoint- 
ment to many. Clarendon's hist, gives a 
vivid iiieturo of Royalist disilluslonmeut 
at court. A comparison of tho debates In 
the House of Commons duriitg the reigns 
of the two Charles’s, if it shows, cdLor 
1660, tho beginnings of the modem party 
system, shows there also a distinct deteri- 
oration In moral principle since tho days 
of Pym, Hampden, and Eliot. Politics 
had boromo a Held for tho ambitious 
money-maker. The I ernry Memoirs, 
which cover both reigns, demonstrate the 
change in attitude of a co. family over 
the period. A striking imaginary recon- 
Mtruction of tho disillublonment and decay 
of the small Royalist squirearchy Is given 
in tho novel None so PrcUy, by Margaret 
Irwiu (19.30). See also Ohuilks II.; 
Clarendon, Edward Hvde; Enolinu 
Hihtory; Monck, Georcse; Royalists; 
War. Civil. See Sainiicl Pepys’s Diary; 
Evelyn’s Diary; The Commons Journals; 
Clarendon State Papers, vol. Hi.: Verncy 
Memoirs', Clarendon, History of the Re* 
helium and Civil IVars in England, 1641- 
1669, 1707; G. Bumet, llisUrry of his Own 
Times, 1721, 1900 (od. O. Airy); M. 
Guizot. Ilistoire de la rivolution a\lngle~ 
terre, 1826-27, 184.3, 1850; D. Masson, 
lAfe of MilUm, 1859-80, 1881-96; S. R. 
(Urdiner, History of England, 1863-82, 
1HS.3-8i. 1885-1900; A. Br>aut, King 
Charles II,, 1931; and D. '^gg, England 
in the licign of Charles Il„ 1931. 

Restoration, in architecture, repairing 
and rolnilldlng of portions of buildings lu 
imitation of that which remains so as to 
make the new harmonise with the old. 
During the seventeenth oentury there Is 
seen a gradual disappearance of all sym- 
pathy with and appreciation of medieval 
art. Horace Walpolo v\ith his 'Car- 
penter's Gothic* shows the beginnings of 
a revived interest in the next century. 
With tho nineteenth century the move- 
ment became strong and a ell directed, as 
H shown by such sooletles. as tho Camden 
Society (1840), later the Eccleslolog '-al 
'Society. At this time the R. of 
Gothic churoiiL a became almost a mania, 
and with this work tlio name of Sir Gilliert 
Scfitt is especially assoclutod. It i'* now 
felt, howey^, that such R. can nc\or bo 
really successful, aud it Is attempted to 
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conserve rather than restore. See Piio- 
TECTION OP Ancient Duildinos and 
Protkction op Ancient Monuments. 

Restoration (of pnintinfrs), name fdveu 
to various highly’ skilled prooosses applied 
to old paintlnfpj that have been lost or 
neglected for many years. Such paintings 
arc Invariably covered with varnish to 
protect the paint; often the only 11. 
needed is the cleaning of this varnish, 
which turns yellow or brown witli ago and 
collects dust which would otherwise ruin 
the actual pigments. Microscopic exa- 
mination of the varnish reveals a pattern 
in the cracks which identifies its con- 
sistency and the correct solvent to remove 
It. The solvent is usually 95 per cent 
tnipentine, 5 per cent alcohol. X-rays 
and the polarised inicrosc»)pe are then 
used to distinguish the ages of different 
pigments and media, and it is in this 
stage that many hidden masterpieces have 
been discovered; the old painting may 
have been substantially altered or even 
covered with a different picture. Hol- 
bein's portrait of Sir Win. Butts was 
altered to show Sir Wm. as an old man. 
Recently the tintometer has been used in 
restoring paintings. By reflecting light 
from small areas of the picture and frfim 
magnesium carbonate ('standard white*) 
the colours of the painting may be matched 
and mcnsur(‘d, to tell exactly how much 
the K. has altered them. 

Restraint of Marriage. Contracts and 
conditions in wills or settlements infer 
vivos arc void and against public policy. 
But where the re*»traiut is only partial, 
it may be valid, e. 7 . the testator or suitor 
cannot validly provide that A shall forfeit 
all benefit under the will or settlement if 
she marry; but he may Well deprive her of 
all benefits if she marry a particular 
erson or class of person. A husband, 
owever, is perfectly entitled to direct 
that his widow’s interest In his property 
shall go over to sornedtae else as soon tus 
she marries again. 

Restraint of Trade. The general nile of 
law is that agreements in R. of T. arc 
void. It was this general principle of the 
law of contract, aided by the vaguer law 
of conspiracy (< 7 .e.), that operated for some 
time Against the development of trade 
unions (see Industrivl Rklvtio.ns). At 
the present day no clause will be set aside 
by the court as being In R. of T. unless 
obviously unreasonable. The constnic- 
tion of such clauses very frequently arises 
in cases where an assUtont in a prf»f<*sslon 
or apprentice to a trade, being desirous 
of setting up cither in opposition t«) or In 
the same neighbourhood or T>art of the 
country os his former partner or master, 
finds himself restricted by on agreement 
not to encroach. If the radiiu) of pro- 
hibition be unreasonable, the court will 
not issue an injunction against him for 
encroachment, and will oft<'n invite the 
plaintiff to submit to more reasonable 
terms. 

Restraint upon Anticipation, device of 
the courts of equity, intended to mitigate 
the hardships of the old common law, by 
which a married woman’s pibperty was 
protected from the husband’s influence. 


In medieval days under the common law 
of Kngland all the property of a wife 
beloitgod to her husband. The first in- 
road the Chancery courts matle upon the 
husband's position was the Invention of 
a device whereby property might be 
vested In trustees for the ‘separate use’ 
of the wdfo (see on this Husband and 
Wife). Wlille under this device married 
women were 0DHl)lcd to disi>oso of their 
property as they thought fit, there was a 
danger that the husband might indiu'c 
her to dispose of property and hand over 
the proceeds. The ingenuity of Chaucer> 
lawyers was therefore directed to pro- 
tcHiting a wife against lier linsband’s ini- 
portiinitlce, and Lord Thiirlow (q.r.) is 
said to liave been tiie first judge to dis- 
cover the protection and to get it adopted 
by the (lhanccry courts. At the end of 
the eighteenth century it was well cstab. 
that property could be settled upon a 
woman subject to a R. upon A., as it was 
called. By this device a w'oman was pre- 
vented, if she married, and so long as slio 
remained married, from disposing of the 
corpus or capital of the property or from 
charging the income in any way iicfore it 
was received. So the I.w remained until 
1882, when the Married Women's Property 
Act provided that tlie iipoperty of a 
married woman should no longer go to 
her husband but form part ot her separate 
estate. By that time, howc\ cr, the clause 
providing a R. upon A. had become a 
settled precedent and continued to lie 
used as a matter of common form, but in 
1936 the legislature had come to the con- 
clusion that the device of tlio U. upon A . 
was BO prejudicial to the public interest 
that they passed an Act forlilddlng re- 
course being made to it in deeds. Instru- 
ments, or wills o.xocutod after 1935. In 
1949, owing to the introduction in the 
House of Lords of a personal Bill dealing 
with the estate of Ladv Moiiutbatten, the 
gov. decided that tlic time was opportune 
for further h'gislation. In their view the 
experience since 1936 had shown that the 
device of tlio R. upon A. had become an 
anomalous and unjust ana<*hroniRm, and 
they therefore introduced the Married 
Women (Restraint upon Anticipation) 
Bill with tile object of preventing the 
further aiiplication of a legal device which, 
by a pcr\crslon of the ol«l eqiiitahlo 
doctrine, which was intended to protect 
married women, now f»pepated almost 
invariably to their disadvantage bv pre- 
venting them, so long ns they remained 
married, from dealing with their property 
ns their own. The Bill put an end to the 
R. upon A.. BO that all married women 
arc in exactly the same position as each 
otiier and as spinsters and widows. 

Resultant Tones, secondary sounds pro- 
duced by certain intiTvals of two notes 
struck at the same time, in the nature of 
inverted harmonics, since they sound (all 
but inaudlbly) below instead of above the 
generating notes. There are two kinds 
of R. T.; Differential, produced by the 
dilTcronco between the two generating 
notes, and Summational, produced by the 
sum of these two notes, i.e. in both cases 
the vibrations of these notes. 
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Resurrection, risins again of tho body 
and Its reunion ivitn tho soul. In its 
widest sense the belief in tho R. is not 
peculiar to Christianity, and anticipations 
of it are found in Zoroastrlnnisin and 
later Judaism. Tho doctrine of the H. 
developed after the Babylonian captivity. 
A few biblical rofercnccs showing the 
development are Isa. zxvi. 19; Kzek. 
xxzvii.; Baruch 11. 17, iii. 11, 10; Wis. 
ill.; *2 Mace. vii. 9, etc. In apostolic 
times the belief in the R. was one of the 
lines of demarcation between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducecs (Matt. xxii. 23 £t., and 
cf. John xl. 24), and of this controversy 
St. Paul took advantage when brotight 
before the Sanhedrin. Christian belief 
in tlio R. is founded on the rising of Jesus 
and His subsequent appearances to the 
disciples. The preaching of tho R. seems, 
indeed, to have formed a large part of tho 
apostolic mission. The fullest N.T. ex- 
positions of the belief occur in 1 CJor. xv. 
and 1 Thess. iv., where the apostle lays 
stress upon tho spiritual nature of the R. 
of tho body. The doctrine was taught 
generally by tho Church fathers, notably 
Athenagoras ( J)e reeurr. earn is) and 
Kphriem {T)e resurr. mortuorum), but 
Augustine speaks it as ‘vehemently 
and obstinateh o^iiuAcd.* This was 
largely due to the widespread conviction 
among Gk. philosophers, following Plato, 
that matter was intrinsically evil. It is 
not claime<l that tho Christian doctrine 
of general R. can be proved from reason 
alone, but that its probability is seen 
from the fact that man’s complete per- 
sonality involves the life of both soul and 
body. See Algor’s History of the JJoctritie 
of Future lAfe, 1894; \V. J. Sparro%v 
Simpson, The Resurrection and Alodern 
Thought, 1911; F. K. Marsh, The Resur- 
rection of Christ, 1923; H. Wace. The 
Story of the Resurrection, 1923. 

Resurreotionists, or Resurreotion-men, 
familiar if blasphemous name given to the 
rufflans who between 1826 and 1830 gained 
a livelihood by opening graves and selling 
dead bodies to tho teachers of anatomy. 
Though detection meant punishment and 
popular fury, some sections of the com- 
munity favoured their practices, and 
from the evidence given before the Select 
Committee of Anatomy, 1828, it is clear 
the R. regarded tlienisclvcs as persons 
pursuing a legitimate calling, ond far 
removed from tho stigma of ‘thieves.* 
Tho sordid case of Burke and Hare (see 
Burkk, William, 1792 1 829) showed that 
the flourishing nature of tho trade of the 
R., coupled with tlio luck of legislative 
control of tho practice, was a temptation 
to murder. In 1832 an Act was passed 
regulating the dissection of bodies and 
providing for tho not'cssity of obtaining 
licences. In spite of this Act the prac- 
tlooB of the R. continued, though covertly, 
for some years afterwards. 

• Resurrection Plant, see Robb of 
Sharon. 

Resuscitation, name given to various 
methods of restoring respiration, and 
through it the action of the heart. It 
is required sometimes for the now-hom 
baby, when the action of the lungs needs 


starting, no air having entered; a smack 
or two with the hand or a damp cloth is 
generally Huffleient, but in any case the 
mouth should bo cleared, and the tongue 
may bo brouglit forward. In obstinate 
cases respiration may be started by 
breathing into the lungs with groat gentle- 
ness, the abdomen being pressed slightly 
over tho stomach to prevent tho air 
entering tho oesophagus, and after cora- 
mencement of respiration it may l)e aided 
by rhythmic compression of the abdomen, 
the infant lying between the palms of the 
hands; alternate I'cversnl, with dcciBlon, 
of positiftn from prone to supine mav 
help further. Respiration may Iks inter- 
fered with in fainting, in unconsciousnesb 
resulting from accident or shock, in fits, 
in choking, in asphyxiation produced by 
inhalation of gases, or by ‘drowning,’ in 
some cases of poisoning, as by narcotic 
drugs such as opium or alcohol, oi 
anrestlietics such as cliloroforin. In all 
cases there is an accompanying lessening 
of tho heart action, wlilch may be the 
cause or effect of the lessened respiration ; 
If the cause, the vasometer nerves may be 
affected by poisoning, or by injury or 
shock to the brain or upper spinal cord, 
and the fact must bo judged from the 
nature of the accident; if the effect, it 
may be judged by the forcible attempt on 
tho part of the heart to restore the normal 
condition. The distinction is of impor- 
tance, as the methods of R. must be mucii 
more cautious in the former than in the 
latter, w’hen they may be tairlv vigorous. 
But in every case certain prelim Inn r<es 
arc essential: the patient should be laid 
in a recumbent position, the chin raised 
from the chest, and all hindrances to full 
respiration removed or lessened, e.g. collar, 
tie, corset, waistcoat, etc.; he should be 
placed in such a position that plenty of 
fresh air is available; windows should be 
opened, or onlookers kept at a distance. 
In an ordinary case of fainting this will 
be enough, but it is useful to bend the 
head forward and downw'ard to tho knees, 
following by a]iplication of cold water or 
eau-de-Cologne to the face, the ad minlstru ■ 
tion of smelling-saltH. and a drink of water, 
sal volatile, or brandy. In most cases of 
poisoning other remedies come first (sec 
Poison), and mere w'alking ij best, but 
artillcinl respiration may bo resorted to 
as a Inst resort. Tho ndmiui'^trntion of 
oxygen is one form of this, and succeeds 
in cases whore vigorous methods cannot 
bo applied, e.g, following surgical opera- 
tions. For cases of apparent drowning 
see Bkowning. Any of the methods is 
useful in some coses of collapso due to 
electric shock. They are also applied in 
ctises of poisoning by gas. Tlieso cases, 
however, are bettor trcattMl by combining 
tlio artlflcial respiration with an aspirator 
fixed to the mouth and supplying oxy- 
genated air, particularly in the case ‘^f 
poisoning by carbon monoxide, which is 
more readily obsorbod l>y hicmoglobm. 
See also under AEROTiiERArKuritR; Arti- 
ficial Rkbpir.vtion; Drowning. See 
the Life-Saving Society, Handbook of 
In^rudiont ^ond St. John’s Ambulance 
Association, First Aid to the Injured. 
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Retail Prices. Interim Index of. see under I Retina, see Etb. 


Standard of Living. 

Retainer. The object of a R. is to secure 
the services of a particular barrister and 
to bind him not to appear on behalf of the 
opponent of the litigant who proffers the 
R. The whole practice or 'etiquette* as 
to Rs. is settled by the Bar Committee in 
oonjuuction with the Incorporated Law 
Society (q.r.), and the courts have no 
lurlsdlction to decide questions relative 
to Rs. A general R. is the fee paid for 
retaining couucil before an action has 
commenced; a special R. is one given 
after commencement and is usually lower 
than a general R. 

Retention. Scots equivalent for the right 
of lien (q.v.). A special R. of a thing may 
be exerclsi'd for repairs to it: by a carrier 
for the expenses of carriage, by a salvor 
for salvage charges, by an impaid vendor 
for the price, or In any similar case. The 
right of general K. In respect of any debt 
which may happen to be due or against 
the dlschargo of a general balance of 
account arising out of a course of employ- 
ment Is given cither by trade custom, 
express contract, or tacit acceptance of 
advertised conditions. Law agents, fac- 
tors. bankers, and policy-brokers, among 
others, enj^ the right of general R. 

Retford. East, municipal bor. and mrkt. 
tn. of Nottinghamshire, England, on the 
Idle, 20 m. N.N.W. of Newark; it has 
corn- and paper-mills, dyeworks, iron 
foundries, engineering, and Indianibber 
works. The tn. has also a large agric. 
trade. E. R. became a bor. in the Middle 
Ages, and was famous for its markets ond 
Mrs. The grammar school was founded 
in 1552. Pop. 16,100. 

Rethel. Alfred (1810-59), Ger. painter, 
5. at Dlepenbeud , near Aachen . lie began 
bis training at Dilsseldorf under !S<'hadow. 
and achieved fame with his striking, 
simple frescoes of episodes in the life of 
Charlemagne for the Aachen City H.iJl i 
(1844-52). Among his other works are 
^Nemesis* (1837), six water-colours do- 
pictLug the 'Expedition of Uannlbal 
Ci'ossing the Alps’ (1844 -4.i). and the 
illustrations to Reiniek’s poetical text The 
Dance of Death (1848). See lives by 
MtllJer von Konigswintcr, 1861, and H. 
Franck, 1937. 

Rethel. tn. in the dept, of Ardennes, 
France, 24 m. N.E. of Rheims; it manufs. 
fine merino cloth. It was important in 
the Middle Ages, when it had a famous 
priory, and was the cap. of a co. Pop. 
5400. 

Rethrahythe. see ROTHEKnYTiiE. 

Reticle. The time of transit of a star, 
that is. the time when it crosses the 
meridian, is determined from tJie instant 
the star crosses the middle line of a scries 
of fibres stretched across the field of view 
in the telescope. The middle lino Is on 
the meriflion. but for high accuracy the 
time when the sthr crosses each of the 
five or seven lines of the arrangement is 
taken, and the average Is used for the 
time when the star crossed the middle 
fibre of the U., as the apxmratus is called. 

Rettef. Piet, see under Sovth Africa.. 
Bisiorv, 


Retinosoopy. see Vision, Defects of. 
Siqht-iesting. 

Retired Pay, see Pensions (Naval. 
Military, and Air Force Retuu^d Pay 
AND Pensions). 

Retortion. In International law, R. Is 
tho return In kind of acts which fall short 
of hostility but aro marked by unfriend- 
lincss. Thus differentjation of tariff may 
be met by acta of R. on tho part of tho 
state injuriously affected. The so-called 
‘cold war* with Russia after tho termina- 
tion of the Second World War offers many 
instances of acta of R. See under Kukopb 
(History), The *Cold War* between the 
western Powers and liassia* 

Retort, in chein., vessel In whose 
chamber an object is subjected to dis- 
tillation (q.v.) or decomposition by heat, 
a neck conducting off tho volatile pro- 
ducts. The R. of tho laboratory is made 
of glass, porcelain, or platinum, la liosk- 
shaped, and has a long neck attached in 
which the products of distillation aro con- 
densed and from which they pass into the 
receiver. The R. of tho gas-works is a 
cylinder made of iron or clay. 

Retreat, military openitiou, either forced 
or strategical, by which troops retire 
before an enemy. It differs from a flight 
in being orderly and under control. 

Retriever, valuable all-round sporting 
dog. Of tho three varieties the La)>rador 
{see also under Labrador Retriever), 
which had a common origin with the New- 
foundland dog. is tbo oldest, (hough not 
recognised by tho Kennel (’lub till 1903; 
since, it has competed with great success 
at field trials. From it and the setter and 
the collie, tho flat- or wavy -coated U. was 
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FLAT-COATLD RETRIEVER 


derived. This Is a beautiful dog with 
%\oDderful 'nose* and great ^ndness for 
rc-trieving. Tho head is Jong and fine, 
the muzzle sriuare. ejes dark, neck long, 
tars small and carried close to the head, 
body short and square. sterQ short and 
St might, and coat dense black or liver. 
The golden R. probably derives from tho 
ilat-coatcd R., but is a rich golden colour. 
1'be curly-coatod K. is traceable to poodle 
cross-breeding, from which It derives its 
excellence as a water dog. The coot 
shoqjd have a tight close-fitting cur^ and 
the colour is usually dull black, though 
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Bometimos liver. There are also Inter- 
bred and cross-bred varieties. The H. 
should have a 'tender mouth* and should 
bo able to handle firame without manglioK 
it. The 11. is a stronff . well-made aportiiiK 
dog: of unusual intelJlgrence, obedient, 
easily trained, aiToctlonate, grood-tem- 
pored, and hardy. 

Retroffrada Motion. The planets share 
with the stars an apparent motion west- 
ward, due to the rotation of tJie earth on 
its axis, but In addition each planet has 
its own orbital movement round the sun 
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from W. to I” ' r this nuison tJie 
planets rliaiiffe their positions ajuoiijjst 
tiio stars, appearing: further eastward 
nhrht by night, but not always. At timc'- 
a planet ajipears to remain for a few 
nights alniobt in the same position with 
reiereneo to the stars and then 81*01118 to 
move westwards— a phenomenon wliioh 
proved puz/liiig to the nnet. astro- 
nomers. Tlio explanation of this Is very 
simple, and will be easily imderstood by 
referring to the diagram {left) which repro- 
Bonts the planet Jupiter moving In its orbit 
roimd the snn and also the earth moving 
In its orbit. If E and J represent the 
positions of the earth and Jupiter when 
the latter is in opposition, that is, in a line 
with the sun and the earth, then when 
the earth has iiiovc<l to K* Jupiter will 
have moved to the orbital motion of 
the earth being much faster than that of 
Jupiter, so tliat the arc EE* Is larger 
than JJ** An obsericr on the earth 
Judges the motion of Jupiter by projeeting 
the planet on the background of stars, 
and when the earth is at K Jupiter will 
bo seen hi the direction KJ, WTien the 
earth Is at E* Jupiter will appear pro- 
jected on the background of the distant 
stars In the direction E'J'^ and an 
observer on the onrtli will describe Its 
motion as retrograde, tiiat is, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the earth and the 
Janets in general. In the diagram {right) 
E and J represent positions of tbo earth 
and Jupiter, reHpectivcly, at some other 
time. The earth is now moving straight 
away from Jupiter for a short period, and 
Jupiter itself will have moved In the time 
to J*, so that an observ^er on the earth 
will see its motion as direct, because the 
line EJ rotated round E to J* is in the 
sense of 'direct* in the solar system. It 
is easy to make a number of diagrams to 
show when the apparent motion vjJU be 
direct and when retrograde. Tbo case of 


a superior planet only haa been con- 
slderod, but the explanation Is similar 
for an inferior planet such as Venus or 
Mercury. 

Returning Offloer, see under Elections. 

Retz, Rais, pr Raiz, Gilles de Laval, 
Seigneur de (c. 1396-1440), Fr. baron and 
soldier, lie became marshal of k'rance 
and was famous for bis great bravery 
in war but notorious for his diabolical 
cruelties, for which he was burnt alive at 
Nantes (1440). He is said to have mur- 
dered nearly 200 women and children, 
lie is supposed to be the original 'Blue- 
beard.* See Abb6 llossord, OUles de Rais 
dtt Barhc-Bleue, 1886, and F. Winwar, 
The Saint and the Devil, 1048. 

Reublin, Wilhelm (c. 1480-1659), Ger. 
Anabaptist, 6. at llothenburg am Nockar. 
fJo w’as the missionary of AnahaptJsm to 
the Swiss, and in 1531 founded a com- 
munity run on Communist principles. 
See E. EglI, Die Zuricher fViedertaiifer, 
1878, and L. Milller, Der Kommunismua 
der mahri^chen Wiedertaiifer, 1927. 

Reuchlin, Johannes (1455-1522), Ger. 
huniani>3t. 6. at Pforzheim, Baden, a 
cousin of Melauchthon (g.a.). He was 
appointed travelling companion to Fred- 
eric‘k, 8<m of the margrave, anrl accom- 
panied him to the univ. of Paris. Here 
he studied Gk. and applied himself to 
Lut. composition and lieb. In 1474 he 
went to Basle, where he took his degree 
and iiegau to lecture on the classics. In 
1478 he returned to France and studied 
law at Orleans, later teai'hing this subject 
at Tliblngen. In 1496 he went to Heidel- 
berg, where ho trans. niciny Gk. works, 
and about 1500 he was made a Judge of 
tbo Swabian League at Stuttgart. He 
came into coudict with Pfefferkom, a 
Jewish renegade, in 1510 for defending 
Jewish books other than tbo Bible, Pfeffer- 
korn having urged the empt^ror to have 
aU, with tho exception of the O.T., 
burnt. R. maintained that only those of 
a detinite anti-Christian character should 
be condemned. R. pub. Brei'Uquus, id 
est Dtclionarium singulas voces latinos 
breviter explvcans; KpisUAes Obseurorum 
Virorum, and treatises on Hob., Gk., etc. 
See life by L. Geige^ 1871; also J. Haller, 
Die Anfange der Universitat Tubingen, 
1927-29. 

Reunion, lie de la, formerly known as 
lie de Bourbon, is. of tho Mascareoo 
group, Indian Ocean, forming, till 1946, 
a Fr. colony. It is 420 m. E. of Mada- 
gascar. It is of volcanic ongln, and is 
divided Into two portions, E. and W., by 
a chain of mis. and a tableland. The 
highest point, Plton dcs Xelges, reaches 
an altitude of 10,070 ft., and is surrounded 
l>y extinct craters. The climato is tem- 
perate, but hot on the coast. R. is well 
watered by numerous streams, most of 
them naWgable, and the soil is ferllle. 
Hot mineral springs oxi^l on the slopes, 
and sanatoria liavo been cstab. at SalHiSie 
and Hellbouig. The chief products are 
sugar, rum, manioc, ^aniIln, tapioca, 
starch, etc. In 1946 112,090 tons of 
sugar and 2890 tons of rum were ex- 
ported. StA Denis is the cap. (pop. 36,000). 
and St. Louis, St. Piorre, St. lleDott, and 
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St. Paul nre other nrfn. tns. Polnt-dcs- 
Galets on the N.W. coaat is the chief 
TOrt: a coastal railway connects it with 
St. Benoit and St. IMerre. R. was dis- 
covered by Pedro do Moscarcnhas in 1513. 
Franco annexed it in 1638. En^rland held 
It from 181 0 to 1815, and on its restoration 
to France it was renamed H. In 1946 
the status of R. was changed to that of a 
dept, of Franco. It is administered by a 
erovernor assisted by a privy council, and 
an elected council-pencral. It is repre- 
sented in the National j^ssembly by three 
deputies, in the Council of the Republic 
by two senators, and in the Assembly of 
the Fr. Union by one delegrate. It was 
controlled l)y Vlehy in the early part of 
the Second World War; but FiKutlnt; Fr. 
troops landed on Nov. ‘29, 194‘2. Area 
970 sq. m. Pop. 221,000 (Fr. ‘21 1,400). 

Reus, city in the prov. and 5 in. N.W. 
of the tzi. of Tarragona. Catalonia, Spain; 
it is an important commercial centre and 
has cotton £>piuning. manufs. of silk, soap, 
and leather. Flour, brandy, and fruit 
ore exported. Pop. 36,000. 

Reuss, riv. of Switzerland, trib. of the 
Aar. It rises in the canton of Uri and 
flows in a general northerly direction over 
a course of about 30 m. into Lake Lucerne. 
Issuing from the lake. It flows N.W. and 
Joins the Aar. Length, including Luke 
Luceme, 100 m. 

Reusa, name of two former Ger. princi- 
palities. both foimded in 1647; the elder 
covered an area of 122 sq. lu. Cap., 
Qreiz. The younger principality co\ered 
an area of 319 sq. m. Can., Gem. on the 
Elster. After the First World W'or the 
two principalities became republics, and 
in 1919 became part of the republic of 
Thuringia. Th6 ter. U for the mo^t part 
mountainous or liilly, and the surface is 
largely cov'ere<l uith forest. The chief 
Industries are grazing, printing, and the 
manuf. of woollens, soap, porcelain, paper, 
etc* The inhab. are nearly all Evangelical 
Protestants. l*op. about 230,000. 

Reuter, Christian (c. 1665-1712), (Tcr. 
satfrist, b. probably at Kutten bci iJalle. 
His satires on the haute -bourgeoiaie of the 
late seventeenth century have something 
of the wit and penetration of Moii^rc. 
They include L'lIminHe Femme Oder die 
ehrltrhe FraH eu Pliseine (1695) and Iai 
M aladie et Mort de Vhonnite femme, das ist : 
Der ehrlichen Frau Schlampainpe, Kratfk- 
heit und Tod (1696). See lives by K. 
Gchinlich, 1891; O. Denekc, 1929; and 
F. G. .Schneider, 1936. 

Reuter. Heinrich Ludwig Christian, 
known as Fritz (1810-74), (ier. diale<*t 
poet and story-writer, b. at Stavenhogen, 
Meckleiiburg-Schwerin, and studied law at 
the iinhs. of Rostock and Jena. At 
Jena he took part in a students* political 
club, with the result that he spent flve 
years in prison for treason. Later he 
took up farming and then private teaching. 
In 1843 he pub. lAuschen vn Riemela, a 
collection of humorous poems which be- 
came extremely popular. Next ayipeared 
De Reis* na Bellioen: Kein Ilusunoi 
Hanne Nide un de lutie Pudelx Schurr^ 
Murr; DdrchldurhlliM; UraochicM von 
Meekienbora; OUe Kamellen, his prin. 


prose work; Ut mine Siromtid, his master- 
piece; lAistsiriele und Polterabendgedickte, 
etc. Rs. sturioH (writt.en in * plattdeutsch * 
or pcasauts* dialed) are marked by fresh 
humour and skilful cliaraeter-drawing, 
though the plots are somewhat wenk. 
See lives by A. Romer, 1895; A. Wil- 
braiidt, 19()‘2; and K. Goedetz, 19U6. 

Reuter, Paul Julius de, Baron (1818-99), 
Ger. telegraph promoter and the founder 
of Reuter's Agency, b. at Kassel and be- 
came a bank clerk at Gottingen. Ho 
formed an organisation at Aachan in 1849 
for transmitting commercial nows by 
pigeon i>ost und then by Udctn*aph, and in 
1851 came to England and opened an 
ottico in Loudon for the transmission of in- 
telligence between England and the Con- 
tinent. Ills enterprise rapidly grow In 
importance, and is now in operation over 
all parts of tho world. His business ^\as 
converted into a limited liability eompnnv 
in 1865, and in 1871 he was created a 
baron. 

Reuters, leading Brit, and internatfonnl 
news agency, founded by Buron Julius 
Router iq.v.) R. have a world-wide ser- 
vice covering all kinds of foreign news. 
After the First World War the biisine^q 
was converted from a public company 
into a private trusteeship, the sliure- 
holdors being paid out for over £500.009. 
Later the concern became elo‘«ely associ- 
ated with the Press Association, which 
agency previously had tmiismlttcd Reuter 
messages to tho newspapers of Great 
Britain. This arrangement thus involved 
the proprietorship of the famous agency 
passing to the iiewspniMTS of Great 
Britain, a fiolicy dictated by national 
eonsideratlons. In 1947 the flnul steps 
w’ero taken to convert R. into a world 
news agency under ihe ownership and 
control (tf the iicw's papers of tho United 
Kingdom, Australia, ami Now /.c.iluiid. 
New articles of association w’cro adopted 
by the Press Association’s and the News- 
paper Proprietors* Association's repre- 
critntives, and tlio .Australian Associated 
Press and tho New Zealand i*ress Associa- 
tion have taken up new shares in R., 
while both these dominion agencies ha^e 
become parties to tiio Reuter Tnist. In 
1949 tho Press Trust of India look shares 
in the Reuter Trust. Tho indeiiendcriL 
chainuan of tiic Reuter Trust is apyiointed 
by the lord chief justice. Tlie trust deeds 
stipulated that K. shall never jiass under 
the control of ono interest or group. See 
also under P«i:h.s ASHoriATiO.v. 

Reutlingen, in. of Wurttenibcrg, (ier- 
inany, on the Eschatz, 19 m. S. of Stutt- 
gart. There are manufs. of cotton ami 
woollen goods, leather, and paper. The 
church of St. Mary, built in the thirteenth 
century, Is extrc*mely flno. Pop. 38.800. 

Revel, tn. of Ilanio-Garoiine, Franco, 
31 in. E.S.E. of Toulouse. Pop. 5200. 

Revel, or Reval, see Talli.\n'. 

Revelation, in theology denotes tho un- 
veiling of some truth by (lod to man. 
The term is used In a more rcatrietod sense 
for the inanlfostatlon of truths, given 
through the sacred Scriptures. If the 
existence of a personal God be once 
granted the possibility of R. cannot be 
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denied, though the fact and the nature of 
K. remain to ho investigated. For the 
Modeniist School (Loisy, Tyrrell) tlie so- 
<‘ullcd truths of II. were but the expros- 
si(»ns of the highest desires of man in his 
(‘d'orts to attain to a transcendent (Jud, 
and BO these so-called dogmas were liable 
to oliango and reinterpretation. The 
traditional doctrine suiiposcs a * deposit 
of faith,* Le, a number of truths revealed 
or manifested by God to man of perma- 
nent value for all time. For a truth to 
t)o revealed it is not required that it 
.should be otherwise unattainable, but 
that it should in i)oirit of fact have l^cn 
revealed. Thus the existence of God 
may bo demoustrated from ifoson, but it 
appears in the Bible without such demon- 
htration (Kxod. lil. 14). Frequently, how- 
ever, reveale<l truths are distinguished 
from natural religion, the content of 
which is demonstrable by the processes 
of reason. 

Revelation, Book of, otherwise known 
by its Gk. title Apocalypse, the hint book 
of the Bible. It belongs to a chiss of 
literature which is treated generally under 
the heading Apocalypse. Its ascription 
to St. John the Apostle depends rather on 
the early tradition rnent toned by Justin 
.Martyr (a.d. on the MS. 

autlmrity. By some it has been attri- 
buted, after Fuseblus, to John the Fres- 
byter, but tbo separate existence of this 
person has never been proved. Wo have 
the stateiiieiit of Iraeneus for the vision 
having been seen not long since, ‘almost 
111 our own generation, at the close of the 
reign of Domitian* (\.D. 9S), and ho 
attributes it expressly to ‘John the 
diHi'iplo of the Lord* {Adv. Haer V., xxvi.). 
The (lUTerfmce of stylo between the Fourth 
(.iospeland the Apocalypse, ho’aevor, con- 
stitutes a dlillculty. The meaning of the 
book has been a constant subject of dis- 
pute. It has repeatedly served as a 
foundation for Cbiliast views. The first 
part (chapters i.-lii.) consists of letters of 
eueoiLragciiicnt or warning to the bishops, 
called *augeLs,' of the Asiatic churches. 
The body of the prophecy (chapters iv.- 
xxii.) undoubtedly deals with the end of 
the world, though there are allusions to 
contemporary events and to the Christian 
liturgy of the first ceiitur>'. In reading 
t he visions it is important to realise that 
they are not arranged in chronological 
order, but are like a series of separate 
tlaslies each describing the end of the 
world under a separate set of symbols. 
See 11. B. Swete, The Apocalypse (3rd 
od.), 1911; J. Chapman, John (he Pres- 
bytevt 1911; and B. 11. Charles, The 
Apocalypse, 1920; also the very detailed 
y, ork of Alio, St. Jean : IjAj}nca1ypse, 1921. 

Revels, Master of the, name of uii Fng. 
oflleial formerly attai’hcd to royal and 
noble families. Ho was also knowm as 
the *Lor(l of Misrule.’ and his chief func- 
tion was to preside over plays and per- 
formances of mountebanks, ballad singers, 
etc., and generally supervise anil arrange 
the amusements of tlie court or great 
house as the case might be. The ofilco 
fell into disuse early in the eight^ntl) 
century. 


Revelstoke, tn. in Brit. Columbia, 
Canada, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
3G0 m. N.K. of Vancouver. It is the 
centre of a mining and lumber dist. Pop. 
3‘200. 

Reventlow, Count Christian Ditlev (1748- 
1827), Bun. statesman and reformer, b, in 
Copenhagen. He was an able adminis- 
trator. and while in oHice entirely re- 
organised Dan. agi'ic. economy. In 1786 
he initiated the appointment of the 
commission which abolished serfdom. 

Reventlow, Count Ernst Christian Einar 
Ludwig Ditlev (1809-1943). Ger. politician, 
b. in lliisum, Schleswig-Holstein, at tliat 
time a part of Prussia. IIo was a writer 
on politick subjects and on naval strategry, 
and in the decade before the First World 
War was a leading member of tho ‘Pan- 
Gcr.* group of poiitiidans. Ho became a 
member of tho Iteiehstag in 1924 and 
joined the National Socialist party thr^ 
jears later. 

Revenue, Public, see Public Revenue. 

Reverberatory Furnace, see 'nider FuR- 
NAl 

Revere, Paul (173.5-1818), Amcr. patriot, 
b. in Bo'^ton, Massachusetts. He served 
as a soldier, became a gold- and silver- 
smith in Boston, where he printed the 
paper money ordered by (jongi'css in 1775 
und estab. a powder-inill. took part in the 
‘Boston Tea Party* (1773), and became 
a member of tho Boston 'Antl-Brlt. 
Society.* His midnight ride to Lexing- 
ton and Concord (April 1775) to warn the 
people of the approacii of the Brit, troops 
was rendered famous by Longfellow’s 
poem, The Midnight Hide of Paul ftevere. 
In 1801 ho founded the R. Copper Com- 

any at Canton, Massachusetts. See 

ves by C. F. Gettomy, 1905, and H. 
U’Brien, 19‘>y. 

Revere, tn. and holiday resort of iSuftolk 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 5 m. N.N.E. 
of Boston. Pop. 34,400. 

Reverend, title of respect generally 
accorded to all clergy and ministers of 
religion, though it has on some occasions 
hceii repudiated by certain dissenting 
ministers. In the Anglican Church deans 
are spoken of as ‘Very Reverend,* bishops 
as * Bight Bovorend,’ archbishops as ’Must 
Beverend.* In Scotland the title ’Bight 
Beierond* is applied to tho Moderator of 
tho General Assembly. In Bom. Catholic 
countries priests are addressed ’ Beverend 
Father* and mother superiors ‘Reverend 
Mother.* R. is not a substitute for Mr. 
in either writing or speech. 

Reversed Trades, see under Trade 
Winds. 

Reversing Layer, in astronomy, stratum 
of tho sun’s atmosphere whose absorption 
of the light from tho photosphere pro- 
duces some of the dark lines of tho 
si)octniin. Tho layer, x'hieh was dis- 
covered by Yoimg in 1870, is at a lower 
temp, than tho photosphora upon which 
it lies, but is itself inc.iiidesceut. 1 Uo 
white light the photosphere pusses 
through the stratum, with the result that 
light of those qualities cliarai’terihiic of 
the stratum itself Is absorbed, so that 
dark lines Are produced in the spectrum. 
If, however, tho photosphere is itself 
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eclipsed, the spectrum of the layer shows 
reveised or bright lines. 

Reversion, In law. retnminv of an estate 
to the grantor or his heirs, after a piir- 
ticulor c<«tate is ended; e.p. if A gives a 
life estate to B out of his fee simple estate 
of Blackacre, the H. will be in A*s heirs, 
and similarly the K. of the fee simple Avill 
be in the grantor and his heirs of a fee tall 
by mere Implication of law and without 
any express reservation (ftec Estatk, Fee). 
The interest of a landlord after the ex- 

E iration of a lease is also called the R. 

D Scots law, R. as applied to heritage Is 
a right of redemption, and is either legal, 
i'.e. that whioh the law provides of its own 
motion, or conventional, t.e. that of a 
wadset or heritable bond entitling the 
debtor to ‘dlflencumher* the estate. 

Reversion, In heredity, name given to 
the biological fact that the species revert 
in some of their peculiarities to ancestral 
forms. Children, for examide, often re- 
vert in certain partionlars, both physical 
and moral, to their grandparents, r)r even 
more remote ancestry; again, Darwin 
considered that the slaty-blue pigeons 
which occasionally appear in all breeds are 
an instance of R., and that the inference 
of such fact may be drawn from the 
number of tbo marking correlated with 
tbe blue tint, because of the imitrobability 
that all the markings would appear to- 

g sther from a simple variation (see 
ABWINISM). The appearance of a cer- 
tain characteristic in an organism may 
depend upon the presence of soy. dilTerent 
TOues (see Mendelism) in the fertilised era 
m>m which the oiganism developed. In 
succeeding generations these genes may 
borome separated, and their bubsequent 
accidental recombination will cause tbe 
reappearance, or K., of the oharactcristio. 
In contrast to the views of Darwin the 
tendency at the present time is to regard 
the occasional appearance of a tail, or 
sapeynumary nipples, in humans as being 
mere accidents of development, rather 
than as examples of R. to the ancestral 
condition. Similarly the simple brain and 
low mental capacity of a microcephalous 
idiot are mure probably caused by a defect 
in development than by a H. to an ape- 
like ancestor. In medicine the terra R. is 
used to denote the recurrence of a disease 
which has not revealed itself during inter- 
me^ate generations. See also Atavism; 
Heredity. 

Reversion Duly, see Land Taxes. 
'Review of Reviews,' former review of 
the monthly literature of all contemporary 
periodicab*, together with a general com- 
mentary on tbe leading topics of the day. 
It was founded in 1890 by W. T. Stead 
(q.v,), whose characteristic political views 
mminated the i2. o/ R. up to the time of 
bis death. A notable feature of tho 
R. of R. was the roproduction of the 
most striking Eng. and Amcr. political 
cartoons of the day. Later it was owned 
and ed. by H. w. Steed The 

R. of R. became the World Review (o.v.) 
v^on Edward Hulton assumed control 
In 1940. 

Revfllaglgedo blonds, grom of un- 
Inhabltea rocky is. in the Pacino Ocean, 


oft tho W. coast of Mexico, about 19* N. 
and 111* W., belonging to tbe Mexican 
state of Colima. Total area is 320 sm m., 
including tho is. of Socorro, San Bene- 
dJeto, Roca Partida, and Clarion. 

Revival (of religion), name uoav used for 
various religious movoinents which caused 
a renewal of zeal ami fervour in tho cause 
of religion, e.g. tbo crusades, the Francis- 
can movement of the thirteenth century, 
and tho early work of the Jesuits. The 
term, however. Is a modern one, and is 
perhaps best used only in its modem 
connection. In this case Rs. are a feature 
of l»potesLint chim*h life by which, imder 
the inliiieiice of vigorous and fervid 
preaching, conversion of heart is felt by 
the unconverted and additional zeal is 
stimiilivted in church mcml>ers. The 
'Great Awakening* was tho great R. of 
America, and Is specially connected with 
the name of Jonathan Kdwords. In 
England the names of Wesley, Whitelield, 
Moody and Sankey. Evan Roherts, Torrey 
and Alexander are well known in con- 
nection with religious its. 

Revival of Learning, see Renatmsanoe. 

Revocation. In the law of eontract an 
offer may be revoked at any time before 
aoccptance, for it is aeeoptance that binds 
tho parties contractually. An offer Is 
accept cd when the atveptain'o is com- 
municated: this means more than a tacit 
formation of iulontion; there must be 
some overt act or speech to give evidence 
of that intention; but in any caso accei)t- 
anee is 'eomumiileated* when It Is made 
in a manner prescribed or indicated by 
the offeror ana therefore accepuineo may 
be held to be communicated and the con- 
tract made though tbe acceptance has nut 
come within the knowledge of the offeror. 
But an exception to this general nile as 
to the revocalilllty of an offer must be 
made in tho cose of offers under soaL 
Such an offer cannot be revoked: even 
though It is not communicated to the 
offeree It remains open for his oeceptaiica 
when he hocomes aware of its existence. 
A R. (as distinct from lapse for want of 
acceptance) is iriofieratlve until com- 
municated, and the withdrawal of an offer 
is not ’ communicated ' t>y the mere posting 
of a letter. Consequently an acceptance 
made by post Is not affected by the fact 
that a letter of R. is on its way. The 
above is the general rule, though there 
have been precedents which suggest a 
modiheation when the offer Is one to sell 
prriperty and the R. takes the form of a 
sale of the property to a third person. 
In business then* must bo many offers 
which do not contemplate an immediate 
acceptance; a reasonable time is here 
allowed during which the offer is con- 
tinuing, and a mental R. would not avail 
against an acceptance made within such 
time. 

Jo the law of principal and agent, the 
relation of principal and agent is founded 
on mutual consent, and therefore may be 
terminated by tbe same process which 
originated it, the agreement of the 
part fes. Where the authority of on agent 
is Uohermined by R., such R. is a 'condi- 
tion subsequent ' of the contract of agency ; 
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i.e. it la a term in the original contract of 
employment. The prlncipara right, how- 
ever, to revoke is aftectcd by the Interests 
of (1) third parties; (2) the agent. (1) A 
principal may not privately limit or revoke 
an authority which he has allowed his 
agent publicly to assume. }lo will be 
bound oy tlio acts of the agent which he 
has given other porHOiis reason to suppose 
are done by bis authority. (2) If the 
employment is in its nature such that the 
autnority cannot be revoked without loss 
to the agent, the principal may not revoke. 
This rule may bo regarded as identical 
with a nile of a more limited significance, 
that an authority coupled with an Interest 
is Irrevocable. Authorities given to an 
agent to pay to a third party a debt 
which he owes to his principal, or to sell 
lands and pay himself a debt due to hliii 
out of the proceeds, are Instances in which 
an authority has been held to bo irre- 
vocable by reason of Interest. For It. 
of will see Willu, and for K. of patents 
see Patents, Revocation. See Bowstead's 
Digest of the Jmw of Agencu, 1944, and 
Anson's Contmeis, 1945. 

Revolution, name given to a change in 
the internal constitution and government 
of a country, when, brought about by the 
concerted and n < rc v .. It^ss violent action 
of the inhab. Among the more important 
Its. in the world’s nist. are the R. in 
England in 1688, when William of Orango 
came to rule over England; the Amer. R. 
of 1776, when England was obliged to give 
America her independence; the Fr, R. of 
1789; and the Russian R. of 1917. The 
change of Britain from an agric. into an 
industrial coimtrv is known as the Indus- 
trial R. (q.v.). For details of Rs. see hist, 
section of France, U.S.A., etc. 

Revolvers and Revolver Shooting. 
I’lstols have been superseded by R., except 
occasionally for target practice. A revol- 
ver Is a single-barrelled pistol having a 
revolving breech, which contains sev. 
chambers for cartridges. The breech was 
originally revolved by band, but in 1835 
the first practical revolver was produced 
by S. Colt, an Amer. In the Eng. revolver 
the pull of the trigger, in the Amer. type 
the cocking of the hammer, revolved the 
cylinder; the first double-action revolver, 
in which either of these principles could be 
employed was produced In 1855. Rlm- 
flre, pin-fire, and central-fire cartridges 
were successfully invented, the last being 
in general use save for small-calibre R, 
The revolver is designed for quick use at 
close quarters and is mainly a weapon of 
defence. Although capable of being used 
with precision, it Is nonually used in- 
stinctively, on the spur of the moment, 
as when taking a shot at game with a 
shot-gun. Modem R. are so const ruoted 
that when the arm is extended naturally 
to take a shot, the barrel of the revolver Is 
pointing at the ^target,* so that even in 
moments of excitement shots will be 
effective. Both Colt and Adams R. 
were used in the Crimean war and later 
were adopted bv the navy. The U.S.A. 
Is regarded as the home of the revolver, 
and during the civil war whole corps yere 
armed with tour R. oaoh man. The 


action of reloading being comparatively 
slow, they were no matim against corps 
armed >vith repeating carbines. There 
are sev. makes of modem R., and in the 
Brit. Army the Webley is used. Other 
makes are the Bmlth & Wesson, Webley- 
Wilklnson, Webley -Scott, and Colt. Re- 
volver-shooting competitions are held 
under tlio auspices of the Natlrinal Rifle 
Association at Bisloy: Revolver Gold 
Bailgo, open to all comers; revolver 
medals, all comers ten to fifty yards range 
shoots; and revolver prizes, all comers, 
divided Into four series. See also Firb- 

AltMS; I'lSTOL. 

* Revue des Deux Moiides,* Fr. review, 
most outstanding of all the bi-monthly 
periodicals which appeared untU the 
Second World War. It was founded in 
1 829 by S6gur-I)upeyTon and Mouroy, and 
lutcr taken over by Buloz, under whose 
direction (which continued for over forty 
years) it acquired an enormous vogue. 
Apparently it owed its revived fortunes to 
the vicissitudes of the revolution of 1848, 
when ft took up a constitutional and 
monarchist attitude, and thereby gained 
both the favour and patronage of the 
wealthy. In its origin tho R. des D. M. 
was purely literary , but afterwards opened 
its columns to scientific discussion, polltloal 
hist., and current politics. Balzac wrote 
in the R.desD.M. for a time, and so did 
Gnstave Plancho, who incurred tho hos- 
tility of Victor Hugo by his enUoiams of 
the latter's masterpieces. Between the 
two world wars the jour, was moderately 
Oonservative and Natiouallst in attitude. 

Rewa, or Rewab: 1. State of Vindhya 
Pradesh, India. It has cool aud iron 
mines, and produces rice and grain. Area 
13,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,820.200. 2. Tn., 
cap. of tho above. 75 m. S.W. of Allaha- 
bad. Pop. 30,000. 

Rewa Kantha, former agenoy, consisting 
of sixty native states, in tho Gujerat div. 
of Bombay. After the transfer of power 
In 1947 they were absorbed Into Bombay 
ProT., India. 

Reward, return for some voluntary act, 
but the corrupt taking or advertising Rs. 
may bring the offender witliln tho criminal 
law. Advertising a R. fur tho return of 
stolen or lost articles is lawful, but to 
add words to the effect that no questions 
will be asked or Inquiries made renders 
the T'crson so advertising liable to a 
ptMialty of £50. No action for this oflenoe 
can be brought against the printer or 
publisher of a newspaper conlaiulug such 
an ndvertlsomcnt, except with the leave 
of the attorney- or solJcitor-geneiul, and 
not at all after the expiration of six 
months from the pub. A pert>ou may 
be punished as for larceny who corruptly 
takes a R., i.s. takes the U. under protenoo 
of helping to recover stolen property, but 
does not ‘use all due ililUeuce to oaine 
the thief to be brought to trial.* Appar- 
ently keeping property back, like a cheque, 
the ownership of which h clear, in ll^e 
expectation of the offer of a R., not 
criminally punishable, but would cer- 
tainly render the person doing so liable 
to damages^ for dotention. . 

RtwaS tn. of E. Punjab, India, 48 m. 
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S.W. of Delhi; there fs trade in grain, 
sugar, iron, and salt. Pop. 30,000. 

Reykjavik, or Reikjavik, In. and cap. of 
Iceland, on the S.\V. coast at the head 
of the Fasa Fjord. It is of V iking founda- 
tion, estab. by Ingolf in 874 {see under 
Iceland. History), but the present tn. is 
largely modern. It has a cathedral, a 
umv. (inaugurated in 1911), and theo- 
logical and medical schools, the *Althlng,* 
or Parliament house, with a library and 
museum of Icelandic antlQuities attached, 
and governor's house. In 1045 the heat- 
ing of R. by piped water from the hot 
springs and geysers \\ds completed The 
exports consist of skins, butter, and flsh 


thrown by the P6tain regime and made 
the scapegoat for France's unreadiness 
for war, though he can hardly bo blamed 
fairly for being unable in tuo months as 
Premier to remedy defects in defence 
which were the result of many years of 
ill conceived pohoy. lie fought against 
the capitulation at Boideaux to the last, 
and later sulTcn^d for his personal re- 
sistance by being first imprisoned by 
P6tain and later deported to Germany, 
where ho endured a period of solitary 
confinement. In Aug. 1948 ho took oiflce 
for the first time since 194U as minister 
of finance undei Andre Mane, and pro- 
posed far-reachmg fiscal ref onus involving 
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H vtas the headquarters of the allied 
occupation force during the Second World 
War Pop. 48,900. 

Reynard the Fox, see under Fable 

Reynaud, Paul (b. 1878), Fr. statesman, 
b at Barcelonette, Basses-Alpes. He be- 
lauio a successful advocate at the Paris 
Bar, and entered pohtics In 1919, folning 
Flandm's right-wing Democratic Alliance 
Ho was fifty-two before he held his first 
mmtstcrUl office, and wivs minister of 
coioniffa, justice, and finance in various 
Flandm and Tardieu govs, after 1930 and 
mJuiAtcr of finance under Daladler (g.e.) 
from 1938 to 1040. He Improved the 
nation's financial situation by decrees 
Increasing taxation and by economies in 
public works expenditure. He was critical 
of the appeasement policy, and, after the 
Munich Pact {q.r ), broke away from 
Flandin's pro -appeasement party and re- 
mained an independent thereafter. Ho 
won a couMfderable reputation by his 
speeches calling for a vigorous conduct of 
the war, becoming Prime Minister, Marr h 
23, 1940, In succession to Daladler, who 
signed the Munich Paot. On the 
collapse of France, however, ho was over- 
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the use of special povMis to leglslato bv 
decree, but ho was out of office again in 
Uio same mon^h as a icmilt of the strong 
opposition of the bocluUsts and extreme 
Right. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), Kng 

E ortrait painter, b at Plympton. Devon 
[is father was headmaster of the local 
grammar school. Wldle very young he 
showed great artistic talent, and In 1740 
his fuiiUly sent him to study under Hud- 
son, a leading contcmpoiary portrait 
painter IIo returned to Devon, where he 
paiiitt'd over twenty portraits, and later 
vihited Italy and the Mediterranean, 
where he studied the It. old masters audl 
bec ime a hfelong admirer of Raphael, 
from whom he derived mucli of his skill in 
design and tri'atment of skins and 
materials. R. then settled In London. 
He lived Jn Great Newport Street until 
1760. and then took a house in Leicester 
Fields. Ho was soon acknowledged oe 
the finest portrait painter in Kngland; he 
executed portraits of persons so divorso 
as George III . Laurence Stertio, Dr. John- 
son, Garrick, Lady Sarah Buubury, and 
Kltt^ Fisher. 


• Reynolds News ' 137 Rhamphastidae 


In 1768 K. was appointed president of 
tho Royal Academy, and was knlgrhted In 
the following year. For the remainder 
of his life ho oxhibltod many of his most 
famous paintings in the Royal Academy’s 
gallery. H. ’s encouragement of new talent 
was constant and generous; ho founded 
tho Royal Academy iSrhools. giving his 
first lecture to btudents there in 1769. 
flo also suggested the foundation of tho 
Royal Academy banquet, and the appoint- 
ment, as honorary profs, of tho Academy, 
of leading figures of tho day. Of his 
many works, tho Discourses (pub. in 
Everyman’s Library) contain advice which 
is Btlll valuable to students of painting. 
U.’s literary Interests were wide, lie was 
the founder of the Literary Club. 

R. painted many historical scenes, but 
he is remembered chiefly for his portmlts. 
His draughtsmanship was superl), and he 
possesbed a wonderful senso of colour, 
lie followed da Vinci in never ceasing to 
experiment for new colour combinations 
and effocts, and, like da Vinci, his efforts 
havo result ed in some of his pictures 
becoming faded, tliough in ()thcrs the rich 
tones remain to justify his inventiveness. 
R. also possessed, though to a lessor 
degree, Rembrai'.i**s gift of chiaroscuro, 
and, in the Eu'e* uoim mituro tradition, he 
is the sucessor of van Dyck in his graceful 
studies of tho Eng. aristocracy, though 
in detail of stylo ho is not so close to Van 
Dyck 08 Gainsborough. 

R. exercised great influence, not only on 
Eng. portraiture, but in every field of Eng. 
art. Thero arc paintings by U. in many 
lOng. galleries, including the Royal 
\cademy, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the National Gallery, and in many private 
collections in llritaiu and N. America. 

Hee ed. of R.’s work with Ufo by E. 
.Maioue, 1798. See also lives by J. North- 
< ote, 1819; Sir O. Phillips, 1894; Sir \V. 
Armstrong, 1900; M. Osborn, 1908: 
F. Rutter, 1923; A. Dayot, 1931; and 
J. Steegman, 1933. 

'Reynolds News,’ Brit. Sunday now's- 
paper, foimded May 6, 1850, by Goorgo 
VVm. McArthurReynolds, (uninent Chartist 
politician and prolific Victorian novelist, 
who ed. the paper from 1850 until his 
death in 1870. Estab. t(i ’defend tho 
rights of tho masses * H. iV. was a powerful 
champion of trade mdonlsm, and w^os 
particularly noU'd for its support of tho 
successful dockers’ strike of 1889. For a 
period in the early part of this century tho 
paper came under th(» Liberal ownership 
of Lord Dalzicl. Tho paper was pur- 
chased by the Co-opcnitivo movement in 
1929, and reverted fully to its Socialist 
background. It is now the only Sunday 
Labour and Co-operative newspaper. 

Rha, see Volga. 

Rhabanus Magnentius, see Radanus. 

Rhabdomanoy, see Divination and 
Divining Rod. 

Rhadamanthus, in the mythological 
stories of the Gks., son of Zeus ami 
Europa. lie Is said to havo been made 
a judge of the departed souls on account 
of his own justice. 

Rhatia. or Restia, prov. of the«Rom. 
Empire, lying in the Alps, S. of the 


Danube, now occupied by tho canton of 
Grisons, Switzerland, and part of the 
Tyrol. It was subdued by Tiberius and 
Drusus (15 B.r.). Its cap. was Tridentl- 
nurn (Trent); Augusta Vlndclicnrum 
(Augsburg) was in its N. part, Vlndelicla. 

Rheetian Alps, div. of the Alps, lying to 
the N. of Lombardy, Italy, and between 
the R. Adda on tho W. and tho Inn on tho 
E. Tho chief heights are tho Plz Bernina 
(13,304 ft.), the Plz Roseg (12,936 ft.), and 
the Ortcler Spitzo (12.804 ft.). 
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Rhoetio Beds, uppermost fonuations of 
the Triass ic system. They are composed 
«»f red, green, and grey marls, black 
shales, sandstones, bone-beds, and ex- 
hibit thin coal seams in Germany. They 
are also known as the Ancula contorta 
beds from one of the characteristic fossils, 
and also as White Lias; other fossils are 
Cardiuni Rh., Pecten rulon,, I^Uasira 
arenicola, Saurians, Microlestes, etc. In 
England they extend from Devonshire, 
1 hroiigh Bristol, to tho coast of N. York- 
hlurc; on tho Continent they are found in 
Germany, Franco, Italy, and the Rheetian 
Alps. 

Rhaeto-Romanoe Languages, see under 
Romansch. 

Rhag», or Rhages, sec Rhk. 

Rhamnaoem, see Bi'CKTIIOrn. 

Rhamnus (’Pa/ii'ov^; modcru Obrio 
Kastro), seaport of the tribe /Eantis In 
N.E. Attica, anct. Greof'e, 25 m. from 
Athens, on tho road from Marathon 
to Oropus. It derived its name from a 
kind of prickly shrub (<ja<iios or n-ciAtoipos'). 
It was famed for its teinpio and colossal 
statue of Nemesis, the ’Bhamnusia vu,:o’ 
or *dea* of Ovid and Catullus. In 
ruins of a 81 ' dl temple to Dionysus and 
a theatre were discoven>d. A statue of 
Themis was found in anolhor temple near. 
See W. M. Leake, IHm of Aiiica, 1840, and 
G. W’^ords^orth, Athena and Attica, 1886. 

Rhamphastldss, see Toucans. 
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Rhmmpsinituf, classical form of the 
E^ptian llameses, probably to be Iden- 
tified with Ramesos 111., kins: of Eifypt 
(twelfth century b.c. ). Herodotus (U . 1 2 1 ) 
tells the story of the theft by two brothers 
of the treasure stored in the kind's 
treasury (at Medlnct Abu in Thobes). 
Most collections of European folk-tales 
contain similar stories of The Master 
Thief, Some consider the tale to bo of 
Effyptiau orlfdn. See Kohler. Orient 
und Occident, 1864 ; W. A. Clouston, Popu- 
lar Tales and Fictions, 1887; Q. Maspero. 
Contes populaires de VEffj/pte ancienne, 
1889; Oesta Romanorum, 

Rbspsodisti (Gk. bard), ortein- 

ally epic poets of auct. Gn^e who recited 
their own verses in public; but by the 
sixth century d.c. the t erra was generally 
used of the professional reciters of other 
people’s poems, especially those who de- 
claimed the poems of Homer at various 
festivals, without Instrumental arcom- 
panlment, merely bolding a branch of bay 
in the hand. 

Rhapsody, originally a recited or chanted 
poem, especially an epic one; but the 
term became adapted to music of a 
declamatory character and later, by deri- 
vation therefrom, to compositions of an 
eloquent kind cast In no definite form. 
The temptation thus arose to caU any 
shapeless work, or any work whose form 
could not be classified, a K., but good 
compositions of that kind have, like all 
good works of art, a satisfactory form of 
their own, though it may not lend itself 
to classification. 

Rhatany, or Krameria triandra, half- 
shrubby leguminous plant found on the 
dry gravelly soil of Peni, The root is 
excessively astringent, and is exported to 
Europe on that account; its powder, 
mixed with charcoal, forms excellent 
tooth-powder. 

Rhayader, mrkt. tn. fit Radnorshire*, 
Walea on the Wye, about 40 m. N.W. of 
Hereford. It is a centre for the sale of 
sheep and farm produce generally. Some 
4 m. away, among the bills, are the great 
reservoirs which constitute Birmingham’s 
water supply. Pop. 900. 

Rh6. lie de, see R6, Ile de. 

Rh4. Ral. or Shah Abdul Azim (anct. 
Rhaga Rhages). ruins In Persia. 6 m. B. 
of Toboran. For many centuries the city 
was the cap. of Persia. The tomb of 
Shah Abdul Azlm in the S.W. is much 
frequeutcil by pilgrims. R. was the bp. 
of the farnoiis Caliph Ilarun-al -Rashid 
(eighth contiuT). It waa dt'stroyed by 
the Mongols In the thirteenth century, and 
Teheran became the home of Its inhab. 

Rhea, or South American Ostrich, genus 
of struthioiiH birds, with three toes to the 
foot, a feathered bead and neck, well- 
fiMtbered viings, and rudiinontary tail. 
Two species are Identified : R. americana, 
which has been slaughtered in enormous 
numbers in rf.*cent years, though attempts 
have bmn made with considerable suocess 
to domesticate it. The otiu;r species Is 
Darwin’s R. (R, darwini), which Is smaller 
In size, has shorter legs, feathered to a 
tanus, and has the pluma^ mottled or 
Isos uniform In colour, it oocurs in 


Patagonia. See Darwin, Naturalist's 
Voyaoe. 

Rhea (*PAa. ’Pei;), in Ok. mythology, 
daughter of Uranus and Geoa, wife of 
Gronus (Saturn), and mother of Zous, 
Poseidon, Hades, Hera, Deineter, and 
U ostia (Vesta). Her worship probably 
originated In Crete. She was regarded as 
an earth -goddess and typo of the fruitful- 
ness of nature. Often called the ’mother 
of the gods,* she was Identified with the 
Asiatic Cyb6l6 (q.i\) or Cybdld, ’the Groat 
Mother.’ 

Rhea Fibre, see Dceiimp.ria. 

Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, in Rom. legend, 
daughter of Numltor and mother by Alars 
of Romulus and Remus. King Amullus 
had fort'od her to become a vestal virgin, 
and after the birth of her sous had her 
drowned. The poets taught that she was 
changed into a goddess and become the 
wife of the Anio. 

Rhegium, see Rkouio di Calabria. 

Rheims, or Reims, city of France, in 
the dept, of Marne, 81 ui. E.N.E. of Paris, 
on the r. b. of the Vcslc, a trib. of the 
Ai<«iio. The chief industries are the mamif. 
of ilannels, cloth, cotton goods, chemical 
products, candles, soap, stained glass, 

{ taper, and machinery. R. is famed for 
ts wines, particularly ehampagno. The 
most interesting architectural feature of 
the tn. is the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
where the kings of France used to bo 
crowned. Founded in 1211. on the site 
of earlier chmehes, it has undergone many 
changes, and its facade is one of the most 
perfect masterplceos of the Middle Ages. 
Bombardments during the First World 
War severely damaged, though did not 
destroy it. Other beautiful old buildings, 
including the archlepiscopal palace, in. 
hall, and Hfitel Dleu, were, however, 
destroyed. The cathedral was rostorod 
and reconsecrated In 1937, and reopened 
the following year, although In 1950 
replacement of statues damaged thii'ty 
years before was still going on. H. was 
an important tn. during the time of 
CsDsnr, Obristianity wras Introduced In 
the fourth century, and Clovis, after his 
victory at Solssons (486), was baptised at 
R. in 496 by St. R6my, or Remiglus (g.v,). 
Historical meetings of Pope Stephen HI. 
with Pepin the SJiort, and of Loo III. 
with Charlemagne, took place at R. In 
the tenth oonturv R. becatno the contro 
of Intellectual culture, and in 1139 Louis 
VJl. granted tlio tn. a cominunal charter. 
The treaty of Troyes coded It to the Eng., 
but on the approach of Joan of Arc they 
were exiielled. It was held by the Qors. 
during the war of 1870-7 U And was 
I captured by them In 1914, but soon 
ovacuated, and was under contbiuoas bom- 
bardment, 1914-18. It was again occupied 
by the Qers. In June 1940, and ovacuated 
by t hem, almost undamaged. In face of 
the rapid advance of the Allies after 
crossing the Seine, at the cfid of Aug. 
1944. In May 1946 R. was the bo^- 
quart^rs of Gen. Eisenhower (o.v.), where 
be received the unconditioniu surrender 
of the (iera. by Jodi, acting on behalf 
of tbfk Qor. high command (May 7). Pop, 
110,700. 
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Rhein, or Rhenui, see Rhine. 

Rbelnberger, Joseph Gabriel (1839- 
1901 ), Ger. niuslcal coniposer, b. at Vsidiiz, 
studied at Miinicli, becoming prof, there 
(1859). He was coiiHiderod one of the 
finest theory and organ teachers of his 
day, and after succeeding WiiUner os 
Hofkapellineister (1877) devoted much 
time to snerod music. His compositions 
Include organ sonatas, the oratorio Christo* 
ptiorust operas, overtures, cantatas, and 
chamber music. Hee life by T. Kroyer, 
1916. 

Rheine, tn. in Westphalia, Oemiany, 
on the Kms, 30 in. N.W. of OHnal>ruck. 
Its industries Include tobacco preparation, 
engineering, and cotton -spinuing. It w'us 
the cAp. of a sinail principality in medieval 
times, and has some Gothic and baroque 
buildings. Founded in 838, it became a 
tn. in 1327. Pop. 35,200. 

Rheingau, dist. of Hesse, Germany, on 
the r. b. of the Rhine: Rildesheini is at 
one extremity of this region, which is 
very fertile, and produces excellent wine. 
EltVille is the chief tn. 

Rheinhausen, tn. of Germany, on the 
Rhine opposite Duisburg. There are im- 
portant iron and steel works. I*op. 40,300. 

Rhein-Kreis, I " : \tinate. 

Rhemes, see under hUMANTics. 

Rhenanus, Beatus (1485-1517), Ger. 
humanist, b. at Heinach. Ho studied at 
Paris and then at Basle, where he entered 
on a lifelong friendship with Erasmus. 
He WHde Rerum Germarkicarum, libri iii. 
(1531), and ed. the works of Krasmns 
(1540-41), besides those of Pliny, Tacitus, 
etc, 

Rhenish Arohiteoture, see Akcuiteo- 
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Rhenish Prussia, see Rhine Provinpk. 

Rhenish Wine, somewhat antiquated 
term for all wines which are maile in the 
vineyards bordering on the banks of the 
Rhine, Moselle, and Main. All the wines 
so made arc white, but a minute quantity 
of red is made in the dlsi. around Asmonns- 
hauson and Ingelheim, which is poor and 
not regarded os important oven in 
Germany. 

Rhenium, metallio chemical element, 
symbol Re, atomic numlier 75, atomic 
weight 186-3. It was discovered by NoU- 
dack and Tacko in 1925, in certain plati- 
num ores. R. is a grey metal, sp. gr. 20, 
with a very high melting point. It has 
so far found no industrial appUcAtion, but 
potassium perrhenate, KH 0 O 4 , can now 
be obtained with cornparnifvo eiuio, so 
that commeri'Ial uses may follow. Chemi- 
cally R. is an analogue of manganese. 

Rhenus, see Rhine. 

Rheology, study of the defonnatlou and 
flow of matter. If forces are applied to 
many kinds of solids in such a way as to 
choum their shapes, and the changes arc 
not too large, practically complete re- 
covery oocurs when the forces are romovod. 
Examples of snob solids are metals, most 
crystAls, wood, etc. Other materials such 
as putty, butter, pltoh, clay, etc., may be 
deformed by even small forces, and after- 
wards show Incumploto recovery of shape. 
Moreover, althongb they resemble liquids 
In that they can flow under the continued 


action of forces, these materials do not 
behave merely as ordinary viscous liquids, 
for which the laws of flow are simpler and 
have long been known. Tho more com- 
plex beliaviour of materials such as those 
mentioned is tho subject investigated by 
the rbcologist. 

Rheostat, electrical Instniment devised 
for varying an electrical resistance iq.v.) 
In a circuit and used in different forms for 
controlling direct-current motors, as motor 
starters, and in wireless apparatus. In 
one typo tlio circuit is connected with a 
inovabio arm, the free end of which is 
moved over a series af brass studs, each 
connected with a resistance coil and the 
end ones with tlio circuit. 

Rhesus (Rh) Factor, substauco (agglu- 
tinogen) first discovered in 1910 iu the red 
blood cells of the Rhesus monkey, whence 
the name R. F. Is derived; it is present also 
in 8.> per cent of humans, who are said to 
bo Rh -I-. tho remaining 15 per cent being 
Rh — . i’he R. F. is Inlierit^'d, and the 
offspring of an Rh + father and Rh — 
mother may itself be Uh +. The Rh — 
mother reacts to the presence of tho Rh -f 
foetus by producing an agglutinin in her 
blood plasma. This agglutinin causes 
agglutination and destruction of Rh + red 
cells in a subsequenb fnetus, with results 
which are freqncutly fatal for tho child. 
A Himilar undesirable reaction occurs If an 
Rh - person, previously sensitised by a 
transfusion of Rh 4 bli>od, is subsequentlv 
given a further transfusion ot Rh - blood, 
t^oe TheHh Blood (troup'i (Medical Rosearoh 
Connell memorandum), 1948. 

Rhesus Monkey, or Boonder {Ma£acus 
rhesus), mocoque or catarrhfne monkey 
common to N. India, iu some parts of 
which it is attached to temples and re- 
garded 08 sacred. It Is from 18 in. to 
2 ft. long, with a tail of 7 or 8 in. The 
hair Is straight and fairly long, and is 
greyish or groenisli b^o^vn. The face is 
flesh-coloured and the callosities bright 
rt*d. This species is commonly kept as a 
IKjt, and is much used for research work 
in physiology. Bee HuEsua F.vcn'OR. 

Rheticus (real narno, George Joachim) 
(1514-70), Ger. mathematician and astro- 
nomer. gave up his professurslnp of mat lie- 
mat ics at Wittenberg for a t‘ine in order 
to supervise for Copernicus at Frauen berg 
the jn-inting of Ve Orbium Iteralutionibus, 
whoso principles ho enthii'^instically en- 
dorsed. He is noted for the comprehensive 
and accurate tables of sines, cosines, and 
tangents, etc., calculateii for every ten 
stvonds and to ton places in his Opus 
Balatinum de TrianffutiS. pub. in 1596. 

Rhetoric (Uk. prjTopiKrt), originally tho 
art of speaking effeotively iu public, bub 
afterwards the meaning was extended so as 
to c^omprehend the theorv of eloquence, 
whether spoken or written. It was Urst 
arranged and developed by the GLs. of 
Sicily, and Corax of Syrnense (c. 500 n >’.) 
is said to ha^c been its originator, 'lae 
earliest of the I'amoiis ten Attic orators 
was Antiphon. The earliest, however, 
really to make R. a methodical study wm 
T soorates, viho defined his subject as * the 
soienoe of persuasion.* The greatest work 
on the subjeot either ot anot. or modern 
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times Is a treatise of Aristotle. lie defines I acrid sweats, and the other symptoms are 
K. as the faculty of perceivlufl: on any less Intense than in adults. The most 


fdven subject what is best adapted to per- 
suade. He then divides it into three parts: 
l*ersuasion, LanRuai^e, or Expression, and 
ArranKemcnt. Of persuasion there are 
three kinds, the deliberative, the demon- 
strative, and the Judicial; with reference 
to each of which persuasion may bo either 
eneral or special. In tho second book 
e shows how, in certain cases, special 
perstiasion depends upon tho character of 
the speaker, and on the character and 
passions of the hearers. Tho thii*d book 
deals with expression, and lastly arrantm- 
inent is discussed. The peripatetic school 
followed Ar^totle’s method; but about 
300 B.c. it was superseded by tho Asiatic 
method, which in its turn was displaced by 
that of the school of Rhodes. Finally, 
the centre of rhetorical study shifted to 
Rome. See also Oratory. See R. Volk- 
mann. Die lihetorik der (Ifnechen und 
liomer, 1874; J. Bascom, Philosophy of 
Rhetoric (new ed.), 1885; R. C. Jebb, Aiiic 
(Gators, 1893; 1. A. Richards, The Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric^ 1930. 

Rheumatism, general term for a number 
of diseases characterised by pain in the 
joints and muscles, und usually initiated 
by exposure to cold or wet. The follow- 
ing disorders may bo grouped under the 
name R.: rheumatic fever; subacute R.; 
muscular R., including lumbago; sciatica; 
rheumatoid arthritis; osteoarthritis; and 
gout. Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic 
feter, bears scv. characteristics which 
point to an infectl\ e origin. Poynton and 
Paine have giveu the name Diplococeus 
rheumatics to a micro-organism which has 
l>een foun<l in lesions of the joints in 
rheumatic persons; but, although the 
probability of a microbic origin is gener- 
ally admitted, there is considerable iliver- 
sity of opinion as to whether the causative 
organism has been isolated. Tho imme- 
diate cause of acute R. is alnuist invariably 
exposure to cold or wet, purtieularly when 
the subject is in a dobilitnted or fatigued 
state. Heredity seems to bo a predis- 
posing cause, and the possession of a 
rheumatic constitution, whatever fonn it 
takes, renders a person peculiarly liable 
to an attack. It is a fairly common 
sequel of scarlet fever. It is nmro com- 
mon in temperate climates than in ex- 
treme, but alternations of high and low 
temp, are favourable to tlie development 
of the disease. It seldom utta<'ks chil- 
dren under ten or adults over forty, 
and apparently affects mure males than 
females. Tho symptoms vary to some 
extent with respect to children and adults. 
In adults thcTe are moderate febrile symp- 
toms: the pulse is quickened, and the 
temp, is raised, though seldom above 102*. 
There is a peculiarly acrid perspiration 
and the urine is acid and scanty. The 
tongue is furred and the appetite dimin- 
ished. The most painful symptom is 
the inflammation ef the joints, which 
usually begins with one Joint and then 
spreads to others, often symnietrically. 
In children the joint InfiamnYitloii is not 
so pronounced, and the pains may be 
localised in certain muscles. There are no 


usual complications, which form the most 
serious foatui'o of tho disease, are oboroa, 
or St. Vitus’s dance, in children, and 
endocarditis, more rarely pericarditis, 
pleurisy, und peritonitis in both adults 
and children. The Iris and conjunctiva 
may also be affected, and. in adults par- 
ticularly, a suddeu hyperpyrexia may 
cause alarm. Tho attack may bo over 
in a few days, or it may bo prolonged for 
some weeks; there is also possibility of a 
relapse, and one of tho cumiiioiiest after- 
effects iu children is a chronic cardiac 
w'eokncss. As regards trc'atment, tho 
patient should bo kept between blankets, 
though lightly covered. Tho diet should 
he light and nourlsiiiug. The joints 
should bo comfortably disposed and 
wrapped in cotton wool or gamgee; but 
relief from very acute pain is obtained by 
fixing the joint by means of splints. The 
dnig found to have most effect on the 
arthritic symptoms is sallcin or salicylate 
of soda. Antacids are also of value. If 
hyperpyrexia occurs recourse should be 
had at once to tho cold pack of a similar 
measure. Methyl salicylate and a mix- 
ture of chloral menthol and camphor are 
useful applications to joints. Oil of 
wintergrecn (which contains methyl sali- 
cylate) is a w'cll-ohtab. household remedy. 
These nmiedies are effective in reducing 
temp, and relieving pain, but are prob- 
ably of no effect iu diminishing tho risk 
of heart complications, j^lndoearditis, 
accompanied by such bacteria as Strepto- 
coccus viridaiis, can bo treated with 
penieiUin. Aspirin has been found to be 
of considcrablo value in coses of chorea. 
Tonics are required in convalesconi'c when 
there is aneumia or detiility. 

Sub-acute rheumaiisrn is usually the 
effect of the persistence of tho joint lesions 
mdiiced in an acute attack. The joints 
ecomo stiff, with more or less pain, and 
the condition often resists treatment over a 
prfjtracteil period. Muscular rheumatism 
(or fibrositis) Is not necessarily preceded 
by an acute or sub -acute attack. Certain 
muscles are affected, the commonest being 
those of tho small of the back {lumbago), 
the ribs (intercostal rheumatism), and one 
side of the neck (stiff neck). Aspirin and 
general tonics arc recommended for chronic 
R., and good effects often follow a course 
of 8))a tn*atmcnt. Septic foci, such as 
decayed teeth or infected tonsils, are a 
common cause and rapid imiirovemont 
often follows their removal. ScicUica is 
R. or neuralgia (((.v.) of tho sciatic nerve 
in tho thigh. Rheumatoid arthritis, or 
rheumatic gout, has probably little con- 
nect ii)n with R. It Is choraotorlscd by 
an inflammatory overgrowth of the carti- 
lagct of the Joints, leading to the forma- 
tion of nodular massos and immobility of 
the Joints. Treatment is unsatisfactory, 
consisting chiefly of attcution to the 
general health and careful nursing. Recent 
work by Mrs. £. (>. KemdoU and P. S. 
llcnch in the U.S.A. has indicated that 
rheumatoid arthritis (and possibly other 
dlsenses also) may be caused by a shortam 
of the hormone cortisone (compound Ifi), 
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normally secreted by the cortex of the 
adrenal (suprarenal) bodies. In 1949 
apparently successful trials of cortisone in 
the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis 
were reported by the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, but supplies are 
at present very limited, thoufirh attempts 
to syntliosiso it from bile acids, and also 
from certain plants, are bein»? made. The 
plant now beini? investigated as a possible 
source of cortisone is Stnyphanthus sar- 
mentosus. It is known that the adrenal 
bodies are controlled by the pituitary 
gland of the brain, and it may bo possible 
to isolate a pituitary hormone which 
will stimulate the production of cortisone 
by the patient himself. Osieoarihrdts is 
chronic H. of the joints; it may follow an 
attack of rheumatoid arthritis, or result 
from some injury or Inflammation of the 
joints. The various forms of treatment 
are aimed chiefly at preventing an exa- 
cerbation of the condition. (Joiiorrhfpal 
rtbeuincUism la an Inflammation which 
occurs in association with gonorrhoeal 
urethritis. Usually one joint only is 
afPcctod, and the diseoHe runs a chronic 
couTHe with considerable pain. See also 
Arthkitih ; IliP-.TOiNT. St c H . \V. Crowe, 
Rheumatism, C. JelTcry, Rheu- 

mnlism: its Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment, 1940. 

Rheydt, In. of Rhineland, Germany, 
24 ra. S.S.K. of Munchen-Gladbach. It 
nianiifs. cotton goods and machinery, and 
has printing ami electrical works. From 
1929 to 1933 it was amalgamated with 
Gladbach, but was re-established ns a 
separate tn. after pressure* by Uocbhels 
{q.v,), who was born there. I*op. 77,300. 

Rhln, Bas-, <lcpt. of France, In Alsace- 
Lorraine, formed during the Fr. Revolu- 
tion. It was Incorporated into the Gcr. 
Empire after the Franco- Prussian war in 
1870, and restored to Franco after the 
First World War. It contains eight 
arrons., these being Krstcin, llagenau, 
Molsheim, Saverno, Sf*lcstat, Strasburg, 
Strasburg-rainpagne. and Wissombourg. 
Strasburg {q.v.) is the cap. The Rhine 
runs along its E. boundary in a N.K. 
direction. There was severe fighting in 
the dept, late in 1944. The dept, con- 
tains the llagenau Forest. Area 1848 
sq. m. Pop. 073,300. 

Rhine (Lat. Rhenus, Oer. Rhein, Fr. 
Rhin, Dutch Rijn), chief riv. of Germany 
and ono of the most important in Europe. 
It is about 820 m. in length, of which 
280 m. are in Switzerland, 430 m. in 
Germany, and 110 in. in Holland; it 
drains an area of 80,500 sq. m. Rising 
in Switzerland and flowing W.N.W. across 
Europe, it separates that country from 
Germany, flowing through Germany and 
the Netherlands to the North Sea. It 

S rocoeds N. from its source to Mt. St. 

fothard to Lake Constance, then W. over 
the falls of Schaffhausen to Basle, where, 
on its 1. b., it receives the Aar. Turning 
N. it flows through the Vosges and the 
Black Forest, and receives on its r. b. the 
Neokar and Main. At Mainz it turns W.. 
and N. at Bingen, where, on its i. b.. It 
reoeives the Moselle. From Koblenz it 
becomes a slow winding stream, and on 


entering the low plains of Holland below 
Emmerich it proceeds W. It then divides 
itself into a number of separate branches, 
forming a great delta, and flowing into 
the sea by sov. months, tlio chief of which 
are the vViial and Lek, both of which 
unite with the Maas, the Yssel, and Vccht, 
which diverges to the (Ijsbclmecr) Zuyder 
Zee and the true R., which enters the 
North Sea below Leyden. The R. was 
the natural defence of the Rom. Empire 
against the Teutonic hordes, who, how- 
ever, in the fourth century, swept away 
the elaborate iortlfleations which tho 
Roms, had raised. With the partition 
of tho Frankibh Empire of Charlemagne 
(843), the R. beeamo n Germanic riv. 
France, however, through the peace of 
Westphalia, obtained a footing on the 
1. b. In 1801 (he 1. b. of the riv. was 
formally ceded to France, hut not till the 
war of 1870-71 did Germany regain full 
possession of both banks of the R., and 
she ceded bn<‘k her r. b. conquests, Alsace 
and Lorraine, after the First World War. 

I’ho R. was never the scene of any 
offensive, nor was it even approachcul bv 
the Allies in I he First World War, though 
after hostilities had ended bridgeheads on 
the rl\ . were occupied for some years by 
Fr., Brit., and Anier. armies {see also undtr 
COLOGNK). In the land operations under 
tho eonimand of Gen. Elsenhower on tho 
W. front in tho Second World War the 
R. was the main objective of the Allies. 
The allied campaign W. of tlie U. (I'cb.- 
March 1945) was so well iilanriod and 
fought that the operation of crossing the 
riv. proved easy, while the advance 
beyond into the heart of Germany was 
completed in flve weeks. See further 
under Hhixf. Provinck; Wr>^TI;KX Front 
IN Second World War. See L. Febvre. 
Le VrobUme historiqw du Rhni, 1931; 
P. O. Rave, Der deutsche Rhein, Wander 
rungen und Fahrten der Romantik, 1938; 
and IT.M.S.O., Repini by the Supreme 
Commander to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff on the Ojtera lions in Kur<)}}e of the 
Allied Eriiedit ionary Force, tf June 1944- 
8 May 1945, 1946. 

Rhine and Marne Canal, hystem con- 
necting tho Rhino and Marne, eiit between 
1838 and 1853. It is 225 n. long and 
runs from the 111 at Strasburg to Vitry- 
le- Francois, crossing the Mcilso, Moselle, 
and Meurtbe Ks. 

Rhine and Rhone Canal, unites the two 
rivs. after which it is named. It was cut 
between 1783 and 1834, is nearly 220 m. 
long, and runs from the StiOiie, an affluent 
of the Rhone, to the 111, near Strasburg. 

Rhine, Confederation of the, see Cos- 
ir.DERATION OP THK RRINK. 

Rhinelander, co. seat of Oneida co., 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.. 96 m. S.S.E. of Ash- 
land. It has lumber woiks, paper mills, 
and manufs. refrigerators Pop. Sooc 

Rhineland-Palatinate, Land, see unufir 
Rhine Provt>c'e. 

Rhine Province, Rheinland, or Rhenish 
Prussia, former prov. of Prussia, bordering 
W. on tho Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luzembouag, with Westphalia and licsse- 
Nassau on^ts E. frontier. The aroii was 
9478 sq. m. and the pop. 7,690,000. After 
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the Second Worid War, when the state of 
Prussia was liQuidatc^d {ttee under Prussia) 
and a number of territorial redivlsions 
took its place, portions of the Rhineland 
were assiirned to the Rrit.. Amer., and 
Fr. zones of Germany: to the Brit, zone 
was assigrned the N. Rhine area, includ- 
iniEr the sroTernnieatal dists. (Ke^erunge^ 
besirke) of Coloffne, Aachen, and I)u*«8ol- 
dort (in 1946 included in North*Rbine 
\Ve8tphalia): to the U.S. zone, the ter. 
of tho former Land or state of Hesse on 
the r. b. of the Rliiiio, and tho Prussian 
proY. of Hesse-Nossau, Including; tho city 
of Wiesbaden (in 1940 Land Hessen); to 
the Fr. zone, the Rhineland-Palatinate, 
including the former Land Hessen on the 
1. b. of the Rhine and the froYcmmcntal 
dists. of Koblenz emd Trier (Trdves) of 
the former Prussian Rhine Prov. (In 1916 
Land Rhineland-Palatinate); and the 
Saar Dist., includinj? the Saar Ter. as 
defined by the treaty of Versailles, en- 
larged in Oct. 1046 by a number of 
adjacent rural dists. of the former 
Prussian Rhine I*roY. Tho ai‘oa of tho 

S re-1 946 Rhineland was 9478 sq. ni. and 
be pop. (estimated for 1939) 8,000,000. 
According to the census of tho (ler. pop. 
held on Oct. 29, 1946, the area and pop. 
of govemmentAl dists. and of the R. P. 
IJinder. etc., were: Aachen, Cologne, and 
DILsseldorf, 12,640 sq. kill. (4879 eq. m.), 
pop. 5.896,000; Hessen, *21,100 sq. km. 
(8144 sq. m.), pop. 4,064.000; Khinclaud- 
Palatliiote, 19,900 sq. km. (7681 sq. m.), 
pop. 2,761,100; Saarland, 2500 sq. km. 
(965 eq. m.), pop. 874,000. In April 1949 
small frontier oreas were ceded to Holland, 
Bejfiriuni, and Luxembourg. 

sui’face is mountainous in the £., 
W'., and S„ but in the N. of the prov. the 
land is fairly level. The highest peak is 
Walderbcskopf (*2670 ft.) in the Hoch- 
waid Rango, which trends fi-om S.W. to 
N.E. in the S. of tho prov. Tho Rhine 
and the MosoUe are tho prin. rivs., and 
these, with their numerous tribs., drain 
the country*. Forests occupy 30 per rent 
of tho total area, but there are fertile 
tracts and valleys, where the decayed 
Tolconic rocks afford excellent soil fur the 
vine, which is extensively cultivated. It 
contains the rich coalfields of tho Ruhr, 


and uthcr minerals include Iron, silver, 
lead, zinc, copper, lignite, basalt, and 
manganobo. The chief crupa are coruais. 
bops, sugar, flax, and tobacco. Mineral 
springs occur in various parts of tho prov., 
notably at Aachen and Bad Kreuzriacb. 
Manufs. ore numerous and lariod: cloth. 


woollens, velvet, silk, sccuit, nuiHlln, linen, 
leather, ^vines, malt liquors, BT>liitH, chemi- 
ctds, pottery, and glass being the most 
Important. There were also, heforo the 
Second World W'ar, ext€msi\e iron works 


at Essen (including the f<iiiious Knipp 
foundricri), Dfiaseldorf, Aachen, and Ober- 
hausen, while R^mschled and KoUngen 
are scats of the cutlery manuf. The 
former <’ap., Koblenz, is nupcr-scdcd by 
Dilsseldorf as cap. of Land North Rhine- 
Weetphalia, other Important tns. being 
Colo^e, Wuppertal (Elberfqld-Barmen), 
Trier, Aachen, and Bonn, chosen as tha 
cap. of the W. Ger. Federal Republic 


after the Second World War. The tn. 
of Bonn has a noted unlv. 

The retention of the Rhineland by 
Germany after her defeat in the First 
World War was a sore blow to France, 
and the resurgence of Ger. militarism and 
aggrcs.sion between 1932 and 1939 in- 
evitably suggests that unconditional le- 
tent Ion was a blunder on the part of tho 
AlUes. Lloyd George, however, devoted 
his efforts, after the war, to a policy of 
conciliation designed to give the new 
Weimar Republic the best possible chanco 
of converting Germany Into a pneiflo and 
truly democratic country, a problem that 
again confronted tho AiUcs after 1045. 
l^oincar6 from the beginning was com- 
pletely sceptical of any such policy and he 
resented bitterly the fact that tho article 
of the treaty of Versailles which scoured 
tho Rhineland for Gennany remained 
indefeasible, although the I'onsiileratlon 
which had induced Franco to accept the 
position, viz. the promise of a pact of 
^orautco by the U.S.A. and Great 
BHtain. was never fulfilled. Polncar6 
therefore tried, but in vain, to secure by 
an externally provoked movement of 
separation from within the Rhineland a 
revcrsul of the treaty decision and his 
occupation of the Riilir on the pretext of 
a failure of coni dcll\ erics was, in tho long 
run, equally fruitless, for his policy, which 
was really to reduce the potential strength 
of Gcrmnny, was rt^verped In the Fr. 
election in 1924. Thus was the stage sot 
for a renewal of the war In 1939. 

Tho Industrial tns. of tho Uhinoland 
suffered heavy raid attacks in the Second 
World War. In March 1943 Ksbcn, with 
Its Knipps work^ was first badly hit, 
and the Mbhne, Eder, and Sori>e dams 
breached. 'Blockbusters' (q.v.) were used 
with much effect on Essen, Cologne, 
Diisscldorf, and other places. In tho 
1945 battle of tho Rhine the first of these, 
and Dortmund, W’cro again especially 
singled out {see further under tho various 
tns., and Runii). 

In tho land fighting the Rhineland first 
figured In the oampaigns of tho W. front iu 
bept. 1944, Amer. First Army troops enter- 
ing Germany in the Trier region on bept. 
11, and lu the Aachen area on ttio 12th, 
reaching the city of Aaiiicn on Oct. 13. 
After tho fall of Aachen, which was 
largely ruined, the First Army’s offensive 
operations were curtailed until the Nov. 
offensives, which were inounU'd along the 
entire front. There was fierce fighting to 
overc'ome tho dams which controlled the 
flooding of tho Roor valley, and while 
tbesn remained in Ger. hands progress 
wa.s retarded; but the Amor, attack on 
the dams w'ds launched on Dec. 1 3. Plans 
for tho 1945 campaign envisaged an 
envelopment of tho Ruhr, with tho main 
thrust in the N., the unexpected capture 
of tho Romagen bridge causing some 
modifications in tho overall plan. (Ikilogne 
was entered on March 5, Bonn fell on 
March 9, and by the 11th the 1. b. of the 
Rhine was cleared from Koblenz to Ander- 
nacli, and tho stage sot for the joint 
ofiemlve of the Third and Seventh 
Annies. The Ruhr was enveloped from 
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the brldeehoads at Wcsel and Frankfort 
(see fuither vnder Wjsstfrn Front in 
&RCOND World War; World War, 
Second). 

Rhin, Haut-, dept, of France, in 
AiBaco-IjOrramo, formed during the Fr. 
revolution. Like Das Rhln, it was tn- 
corporatod in the Ger. Empire between 
1870 and 1918 The six arronn. are Col- 
mar (cap.), Altkirch, Oucbwiller, Mul- 
house, Ribeaiivill6. and Thann. The 
Rhine forms the W boundary of the dept. 
The dept is fertile and densely wooded. 
It produc OH cereals, fruits, flax, etc. Tliere 
are potash factories at Mulhouse. Area 
1354 80 . m. Pop 471 JOO. 

Rhinitis, see under Nome. 

Rhinoceros, genus of perlssod letyle 
ungulates, of whli h five species still exist, 
three in Asia and two in Africa. A 
number of oxtiiiet forms havo been 
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identified, Including four \^hfch inhabited 
Britain Spot imciis of the oolly K h u o 
been foun«l embedded m ice, the skin was 
without folds, and (o\ci(d ^^lth hair ind 
^ool. The anterior horn w of remark- 
able Blzo Iho living Rs arc, with the 
exception of tho c Icphaiit the largest and 
most powerful terrestrial nummols. Tho 
head Is largo and tho skull elongated, tho 
biain cavity is n litlvely ^c^v Rinall, and 
they ore of low liitclligciui tho Hcrises of 
smell and hearing iro highly doxelopid 
The limbs are model itolv long and stout, 
with three tooa on cnc h foot. Tho hhie is 
scantily covered with hair, the faco bears 
one or two median conical and recurved 
horns, which are composed of a mass of 
epidermis colls. The two African Rs. are 
the ‘Black* or prchciiHllc-lipped Hpecios 
(R, hwynixs\ found mainly in tho forests 
of the mts. and the arid bush, and tho 
‘Whito* or square mouthed spciles (if. 
stmns), which is a dull brown black in 
colour, and, though once common in B. 
Africa, la now confined to the Sudan. 
N.E. Belgian Congo, Fr. kqiiatmial 
Africa, W. Uganda, and Natal. Thwo 
species diiTer mim the Asiatio Rs. in tho 
absence of folds in the skin and iu the 
lack of incisor teeth in the ^nt of«thetr 
Jaws, fighting when roused solely with 


their boms, whereas the Asiatio kind 
attack with their lowor tusks. The 
Asiatio species are R. umwrnxs and R. 
sondaicus, both of which are onc-horned. 
and R 8uinatrensi3» which is two-homea 
and has a smooth skin and oars fringed 
with long hairs. 

Rhinoplasty, plostlo operation to replace 
lost tlssiio in tho noso by tissue from some 
other pait of the patient’s body In tho 
ludinn method, long known in tho E , and 
mtioduced mto Europe In 1814, a flap of 
skin »s cut on the forehead, remaining 
attached to It by a small portion It is 
then twisted round, so as to kee^p the ex- 
ternal part outside, and moulded over 
pieces of oile d lint The lower part of the 
81 ptum Is usually forme d from tho skin of 
the upper hp When adhesion has taken 
place the attachment to the forehead is 
cut through or trimmed so os to reproduce 
the shape of a nonnal nose. In the It. 
method, devised by ragllaco/7i of Bologna 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
flap IS (ut In the patient's arm and tho 
skin moulded to form a noso The arm 
must be bound to the faro while adhesion 
Is taking pld( e after wfuch the tissue con- 
nee ting aim and nose is severed. 

Rhinoscopy, visual examination of tho 
Interior of tlio no‘<o It inav bo done by 
concentrating a rav of light from a frontal 
mirror through the noatnls, or by Intro- 
ducing a small mirror tittod with a long 
handle by way ef the mouth Into the 
niHOTiharvnx 1 enwick's uiethrohcope 
may aKo be adojitcd to R Examination 
of the anterior iiaic's is called anterior R , 
that of the postcrloi uares, posterior R. 

Rhipsl Montes, see Ural Mountains. 

Rhizomes, see under Root. 

Rhizopoda, form of Proto/on, botweon 
Infusoria and Sporozoa, being neither 
vciv ictiTo nor very sluggish They have 
outflowing processes in the form of threads 
or blunt lobes, which are u»ed In loco- 
motion and capturing food. R. Inclndo 
\niaba, Foramiiiifcra (gv.), Radiolana, 
and sun anlmalculu' 

Rhodanthe, genus of Helychrvsrse. The 
one known species, R tnanglesii, h\s 
flowers of the dry and unfiding kind 
called everlasting, rostato or pmplo in 
tho upper part and siherv ^^clow It is 
found in w. Australia and h is been intro 
diiced into lint, grcoiihoiisf as a chann- 
ing half hardy ann to 12 in high, with 
white or pink diisy like flowers Tho R 
will grow in the open air in a temp 
between 60® and 80® F 

Rhodanus, set Riiom 

Rhode Island (Little Rhody), SErallest of 
the United btates of N tmerica, and one 
Ilf the six New Englaii 1 states which 
formed port of the origin il thirteen states 
of tho Amer. ITnion. it lies betuiin 
Massachusetts on the 1 and N., and 
Connecticut on tho W , while its S. si 
are washed by the \tlau1 a The cliui »te 
is mild and e t table. There are no mts. 
In R I., the .N. and E portlens of tho 
stAto are hilly and the land slopes to the 
S ; the highest point Is luirfeo lIiU near 
Qloucestor. other hills are \\oon‘'Ocket 
Hill, Mt. Hope. Diamond Hill, and Hop- 
kins Hill. Ine three largest rivs. are the 
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Blackstone, Pawtuxet, and Pawcatuck. 
Black Is., a favourito resort, Is 10 m. S.W. 
of Point Judith. R. I. has 45 m. of 
Atlantic Coast, and Narragansctt Bay 
affords 350 in. more coastline. It is the 
most densely populated state, and ex- 
ceeds all others in its industrial output 
per capita and in its tri. pop. It is over 
97 per cent urb. Broun Univ., founded 
in 1764, has some 5000 students; there are 
two state colleges, and Provideneo Col- 
lef?e» founded by the Dominicans, uith 
2500 students. Manufs., which form the 
staple industry of the country, consist of 
cotton, woollen, worsted, and mixed tex- 
tiles, silk, h'u cilery, and machinery for 
the textile trade. There are also dye 
works. Manufactured floods were valued 
at over 1516,000,000 a j ear. Providence, 
Woonsocket, and Pawtucket are tho chief 
seats of the textile trade, uluch wai intro- 
duced in the seventeenth century. Some 
farming is carried on. There are some 
213 m. of railway and eleven airports. 

K. 1. was hrst settled in 1636 by Roger 
Williams and others who were expelled 
from Massachusetts because of their 
religious opinions. Settlers of every creed 
were admitted. In 1647 a patent was 
granted for the government of the settle- 
ment, and a charter in 1663. In 1790 the 
state accepted the federal constitution 
and entered the union as tho thirteenth 
original state. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate of forty-four members 
and a House of Representatives of a 
hundred members, both eloett'd for two 

{ rears, as are also tlio governor and 
leutenaiit-govemor. The state is repre- 
sented in the national congress by two 
senators and two representatives. 

The state cop. is Providence (1910, 
253,500); other itrin. tns. are Pawtucket 
(75,800), Woonsocket (49,300), Cranston 
(47,000), E. l»rovidence (32,100), New- 
port, a watering-place (30,500), Warwick 
(28,7t*0), Central Falls (25,200), W. 
Warwick (18.100), X. Providence (12,100). 
The php. of R. I. is 761,000. Tho 
foreign-bom whites in 1940 numbered 
137,800 (19 3 per cent of the total). Tho 
Negro pop. was 1-5 per cent. There were 
over 28,000 Its., 23,000 Fr. Canadians, 
19,000 Eng., and 11,000 Irish, who are 
a pouerful inilueme in the politics of the 
little state, friee Book of Bhttde Island 
(issued by State Bureau of Information, 
Pro'rtdence). 1930; C. Carroll, Rhode 
Island: Three Centuries of Democracy , 
1932; and Federal Writers’ Project, Rhode 
Island: a (tuide to the Smallest State, 1937. 

Rhoden, or Rhodes, Inner and Outer, 
see Appknzkix. 

Rhode • Saint - Gendse, see Sint - 
OEKKBirs- R ode. 

Rhodes, Cecil John (1853 1002), Eng. 
Btatesman. b. at Bishop’s Morlford and 
educated at Bishop’s Stortford Grammar 
School. In 1869 bis health broke down, 
and he went to Natal to join his brother 
llerliert on a cotton plantation. In 1873 
R. returned to England and went to (Jriel 
College, Oxford, but ho came doHii in a 
few months, his heart and Lungs being 
affteted. lie did not take hfs name off 
the books, hut kept terms whenever he 


could, and took his degree in 1881. He 
had a love for the classics, and in S. Africa 
usually had with him a vol. of one of his 
favourite authors. In Kimberley in 1874 
ho, with a partner, Rudd, had a big 
bolding In tho goldfields, where his prin. 
rival was Barney Bamato (q.v,). In 1K80 
R. amalgamated scv. smaller companies 
into tho Do Beers Mining Company, and 
Bamato, working on tho same lines, 
formed the Bamato Mining C’oinrinny. 
There was an homerie struggle between 
these corporations, but in 1888 they werc‘ 
amalgamated under the 8t>lo of Do Beers 
Consolidated Mines, with 11. as chairman. 
R. w^as as anxious as Bamato to make 
money, but his endeavours to possess «i 
vast fortune wore dictated not only by 
eominerclal motives. Ho was a man of 
dreams, which, however, were based upon 



concrete ideas, and hl.s prin. objective 
was a federated S. Africa under the Brit, 
flag. He entered public life in S. Africa 
in 1881 when be took his scat in the Capo 
legJ8latun\ He gradually obtained the 
respect and admiration of his eolloagues, 
and in a few y ears became, by sheer force 
of character, one of the dominant spirits. 
All his efforts were directed towards the 
extension of Brit, rule and inftiiencc. and 
he was largely responsible for the annexa- 
tion of Bechuanaland In 1884. In his 
efforts to secure N. expansion, R. was 
favoured by the fact that ho was virtual 
dictator, with large powers, of the char- 
tered company, in whose interest In IHttii 
Dr. Jameson estab. hiiusolf at Salisbury. 
In the same year It. became l^rline 
Minister of tho Cape, and the occupancy 
of those dual positions made him the 
most Influeutial man in tho continent. 
Ho held oflice until tho famous ’Jameson 
Raid * compelled his retirement. The 
select committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to examine the matter 
found R. guilty of grave broaches of duty 
both as rarae Minister of the Gape and 
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as inana«iDff director of the chartered 
company. When the S. African war 
broke out In 1899, U. at once wont to 
Kimberley, which, short ly after his arrival 
in Oct., was bcsiofped until the middle of 
Feb. Ho died on Marcli 26, 1902, and 
was buried, according to his instructions, 
in the Matopo Hills. Jn 1912 a monu- 
Dient to his memory was erected on the 
Grooto iScli inir slopes of Table Mt. K. left 
a fortune of 6,000,000 sterling. By his will 
his house Groote Schuur was bequeathed 
as a residence for ever for the Prime 
Minister of n federated H. Africa. Ho insti- 
tuted scholarships at Oxford of the value 
of £800 each (the total endowment being 
over £50,000 a year — for students of the 
U.S.A. and the colonies, such students to 
be elected, not merely for academic attain- 
ments, but for general all-round fitness. 
In his life 11. had his detractoi-s, but now 
his gi'cat qualities are almost universally 
admitted. 11. was an imperialist of the 
full post-Pranco-Ger. war of 1870 type, 
when the period of liberal advance in 
Europe had given place to power politics. 
Ho was bent on carving up Africa for 
England’s gain and the outwitting of 
rivals, especially Uennauy. but ho sin- 
cerely believed tbnr. rule was best for 
Africuins. In ]toiitical opinions ho was 
more lladical than Coascrvativc. Thus 
ho supported Irish home rule, and wished 
to see S. Africa become a dominion with 
the maximum degree of self-government, 
but a Brit. dOTninion ncvertholchs. His 
career had moulded him. In the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest at Kliivberlcy 
he had been engaged in big business; and 
B. African big business, which made 
millionaires from ludhing in a few years, 
was not conducted on principles approved 
by the fastidious. * Rhodes hod no moral 
recoil from methods which would certainly 
not have been entertained by a man with 
a background of oillclnl or service life and 
Its stniulards of conduct’ (.T. A. William- 
son, Great Jiriimn and the Umpire, 1944). 
He was, undoubtedly, a visionarj’, and, by 
the provisions of his will, bo imidc manifest 
his hope that one day there would be a 
union, not ncocssnrily oltlcial, between all 
Eng. -speaking races. *svr lives by Sir 
T. E. Fuller. 1010; Sir L. MIchcll, 1910; 
A. F. B. Williams, 1921; Sariih G. Mlllin, 
1033; J. (i. McDonnUl, 1934; and 11. 
Baker, 1934. 

Rhodes, James Ford ( 1 818-1927), Amer. 
historian, b. at Cleveland. Ohio, and edu- 
cated at Now York TIulv., unlv. of Cliicago. 
Oolldge do Franco. 1867, and the , •School of 
Mines, Berlin, lie wns engaged in his 
father’s Ironw'orks at ricveland, 1870-85. 
He then devoted himself to hist., and 
among his works are llisiory of the United 
States from the Compromise of I860 (1893- 
1906); TIistorv of the Civil War (1917); 
Tli story of the United States from Hayes to 
. McKinley (1919, 1920); 2'he McKinley and 
Roosevelt Administration (1922). 

Rhodes, Gk. is. of the Levniit, lying 
12 in. off the coast of Izmir (Smyrna), 
Asiatic Turkey. It Is 46 in. in length, 
with a maximum breadth of 24 ro. Its 
surface is mountainous, diversiflod ^tb 
fertile volleys, producing fruit, especially 


fine grapes, olives, tobacco, vegetables, 
and wine. Other products are oil, leather, 
scHamo bccd, and sponges. It is a beauti- 
ful is., ami has been called the is. of 
Roses, even though roses scarcely figure 
among the fine tropical flowers, like the 
hibiscus and the purple bougainvillea. 
The is. enjoys the most beautiful climate 
in the Mediterranean; but its once famous 
harbours have boon allowed to decay, 
and its commercial importance has 
dwindled. It was, liowever, improving 
In the late 1920s. tnido being then chiefly 
with Egypt, Itfily, and Turkey. Its 
cap. is R., an archbishop’s see and 
formerly a strong fortress, encircled by 
triple walls and moats. At the time of 
Alexander the Great it was 9 in. in circuit, 
and was considered one of the ilm^st cities 
in the world. Its walls are now in a 
ruinous condition, and it oeenpios only 
a fourth of Its former area. At the mouth 
of its harbours stood the eelehrated I0r»-ft. 
high Golossiis of R., one of the ‘seven 
wonders,* an enormous sUtuo of br»)nze, 
which w’as thrown down by an earth- 
quake in 224 B.u. The old city of 11. was 
built by the crusader knights; Mussolini 
added most of the modern parts. The 
famous eoslle of the city of R.. w’hieh was 
built by the Knights of St. Jnlm in the 
fourteenth century, w'as rebuilt by the 
Its. in 1937-40. Notable, too, are tlie 
mins of the medic vjil castle at liindus, 
with n^mains of the anct. acropolis,, of 
the fifty Vila, on R. one is Turkish 
and the other forty-nine are Gk, The 
nntiquitv of the Gk. civilisation in R. 
Is evident. The ruins of three Bronze 
Age cities remain, each with its mt. citadel 
overlooking the sea. .Area of is. .'iSO 
sq. m. Pop. of Is. 36,500; pop. of tn. 
16,000. 

R. has had an eventful hist. It w'as 
founded by (Jk. settlers from Argos. It 
steadily increased In importance, and as 
early as tlie seventh century b.c. it was 
carrying on a prosperous tmdo with 
Spain. Sicily, and Italy. It came under 
the sway of the I’crsians in the fifth 
century B.c., but w'as wrested from them 
by Alexander the Great in 33 i b.c. It 
W’as plundered by Cassius in 4.3 b.c. for 
siding with Cresar, and wjis devastated 
by an earthquake in \.i>. 157. In 665 the 
Saracens occupied the is., continuing in 
possession until 1309, whcri they were 
tiriven out by the Knights of St. .Tobii of 
Jerusalem, who resisted uuiiiy sieges hv 
the Turks, to whom it ullimately fell in 
1523. In 1912, during the Tripoli war, 
it W’as occupied by Italy, and in 192i 
it was ceded to that count rv with other 
.Egcan Is. The Gks. took o^er tlie 
Hodecanese, Including H.. in April 1947. 
See C. Torr, Rhodes in \ncicnt Tinus, 
1885, and Rhodes in Modtni Times, 
and Baron do Bulnhre. Rhodes of thp 
Knights, 1909. 

Rhodesia, N<'rthern, Bnt. protcctor.iii', 
separated fioin o. Rhodesia by the Zam- 
besi R., and bounded on the S. by 
BechuanaUind and Portiigue.se E. Africa. 
Nyasaland Jiiounds it on the E., Tan- 
ganyika ’for. and the Belgian (''ongo on 
the N., and Portuguese W. Africa on the 
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W. It Is watered by the Zambesi, Eafue, powers, but proylslon regarding natives la 
Luanirwa, Ohambesl, and other rlvs. in the hands of the grovernor. The lar^e 
Mostly conslstiiifT of btffh tableland, thinly native pop. is (rivon special protootlon, and 
forested, only the valleys of the Kafue, local administration is, as far os possible. 
Luanewa, and lower Zambesi are below in the hands of their own cliii'fs and head- 
4000 ft. in altitude; while the Tanganyika men, who function as native authorltlos ta 
plateau in the N.K. is 5000 ft. in height, the courts. 

and in the N. part of Kosempa in tiie On the early hist, or even Into hist, of 
N.W. 6000 ft. is roa«'he«l. Lake Bang- N. H. there exists little but travc‘Uors' 
weolo Is entirely in the ter. and Lakes tales and those loss than a century and a 
Mweru and Tanganyika lie on its N. half old. The llrst authentic hist, of 
boundary* There are wide areas of good what Is now N.E. Rhodesia is taken from 
arable and pasture land, though the tsetse the diaries of Dr. Laoerda, T'ortuguosa 
fly makes farming almost linpohsiblo in governor of Sena, who led an abortive 
large areas of Kosempa, and makes trans- expedition to Lako Mweru (1708) where 
port a problem in the N.E. The Kafiio ho died, but leaving his diaries to be 
valley is the best farming area, with brtnight back by Father Pinto. In the 
centres at Mayabiika and Lusaka. Maize, early uluetocnth century Portuguese 
tobacco, coffee, wheat, cotton, oil -seeds, traders brought back stories of a gri»at 
and citnis and other fruits are grown, and interior kingdom of the Lunda people, 
cattle and pigs are reared. Mining is extending from Lake Mweru to iPirotse- 
carried on at Broken Hill, Ndola, Kan- land (o.r.) and including all the country 
sanshi, and other centres. Copper, zinc, drained by the upper Congo. Very few 
cobalt, vanadium, gold, and silver are the historical fncts are knou*n concerning it. 
chief minerals produced, and the total The first expedition of any geographical 
value In 1947 was £2:1,521,000, of which vnluo was that of LivlngsLoue’s famous 
copper was the most valiiablo, followed missionary journey of and his dls- 
by sine and lead. Mineral exploitation has covery of tho Victoria Falls. Later ex- 
brought labour prfjblems In its train and plorers, who retailed stories of native 
led to unrest In tho ‘copper belt,* but w-el- barbarism and large henis of game, were 
faro measures, education, and Improved 8erpa Pinto. Cameron, Selous, and Ariiot. 
wage conditions, together with the de- Tho groat majority of the present native 
velopment of trade imlons, are bringing pop. Is of Bantu origin and doscended 
about a more settled state of affaira. The from Invaders who sivept over tiie country 
chief exports are copper, cobalt, vanad- about a. d. 1700or somewhat latter. Tho 
ium, wood, zinc, tobacco, hides and story of tliese invasions is lost in tradition 
skins, and gold. Tho Rhodesian Railway out their traces rciiiiiiu in the groat 
traverses the ter. from Livingstone on number and diversity of races and lan- 
the Zambesi in the S. to the Belgian gunges in X. R. The pop. of N. H. has 
Con^ in tho N., passing through tho tns. been classified into some seventy or more 
of Kalomo, Mayabuka-, Lusaka, and different tribes, the most Ini imrtant being 
Broken Hill; Fort Jameson, near the E. the Beinba and the XgonI In tlio X.E. 
frontier, Aberoorn, on Lako Tanguiijika, dJsts..and there are about thirty dilTcront 
Fort Rosebery. W. of Lake Bangw’oolo, dialer t-» In use, but many iff Ihcso vary 
and LealuJ, on the upper Zambesi, are very slightly. Nyanjii iw in uso as the 
other Important tns. Livingstone was the oftlclal language of the police. Tho chief 
cap. unto 1935, when tho administration invaders of tiie early ninete(‘nth century 
was transferred to Lusaka, 30 m. N. of tho were tho Amb4 fi'om tho N., tho Ngonl 
Kafue’ R. Tho mowt important centres Zulu«i lleeing from (;haka and the Kololo, 
are Broken Hill, Fort Jameson, Living- who fought thoir w'ay from Urn H across 
stone, Lusaka, Mayabuka, Abereom, the Zain lies! and founded a kingdom which 
Easama, Ndola, Luaush>a, Mnfulira, was distlugnisbcd hy a cuniparutively 
Kitwe, and Chingola. high degree of social organisation. One 

The ter., until 1911 tw’o provs., N.E. of tho more succcsaftil of tho Invad- 
and N.W, Rhodesia, was governed by an Ing tribes was tho ijo/l under Lewa- 
adniinlstrator under the Brit. S. Africa niku (g.i\), who asked lor and olitained 
Company until 1924, when It was taken the protection of the Brit. Hov. in 1801. 
over by the Crown and a protcctomtc In 1900 the c!iart«‘n'd company acquired 
estab. A governor wa-i then appointed, certain trading and mJiiing rights over 
assisted by executive and legislative Lewanika's dotiilnion in consiilcration of 
councils. For admlnlstrati\o purposes iiii ann. subsidy ami other advantages, 
the ter. was formerly dlviih d into nine During this time the slave trade estab. 
provs.. each of which was under a prov. by tho Arabs oontinnod unoho<;kcd and 
commissioner rewponsiblo for his prov. to Its influence spread from Lakes Nyasa 
the governor. Tho provs. wtTe grouped and Tanganyika over tho wliolc of N. U., 
together under five prov. cornmlsHioners hut with the final ostub. of the adiniiilstra- 
In 1933 and tho number of provs. reduced tion of tho Brit. H. Africa Company tho 
to five, blit the number has since been slave traders quickly dlsaTipciirod from the 
Increased to six. Tho pro^s. are divided country. The status of th9 conquered 
Into dJflts. under the charge of dlst. coin- tribes under Lcwanlka’s dominion was 
mlssioncrs responsible to the prov, com- that of a mild form of Hlavory; this social 
mlssloncrs. Barotscland in tho \V. is a sirfdom was ended by Lowanlka himself, 
native n^sorve. Area 287,640 sg. in. The who In 1006 agreed to the ojnanoipation 
European pop. at the lOiC.census was of the slave tribes. 

21,800. and the estimated African pop. Doforo 1899-1900 the whole ter. had 
1,541,700. The legislature has wide been vaguely included 1u the oharter 
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eranted to the Brit.S. Africa Company, but 
in 1809 and 1900 ordcni In council put the 
company's administratJon of tho w. and 
tho N.K. portions of the country, respec- 
tively, on a ilrm basis. ThCbO two tcrs. 
wore aimilf?amated In 1911 under the 
desi^natirm of N. 11, In recent years 
there has arisen a movement for the 
amalfcaniation of N. and S. Rhodesia (and 
Nyasaland), but tho report of the com- 
misslon under Lord Bledisluo (1938-39) 
was opposed to early amalgamation, and 
the ffcncnil view is that there Is nt'Cd for 
mnen furtlicr prugrcRs In the native 

ollcy and in the native development of 

oth tors, before amalgamation could bo 
approved in prm(‘iplo. The native pop. 
In both N. and S. Rhodesia <loca not 
favour union, and the different policies 
towards natives in the different tors, make 
an obstacle to amalgamation. See also 
under Rhodksia, Southern. 

Defence , — The forerunner of tho present 
N. 11. Kcffimont was an Indian police 
force raised and equipped on behalf of the 
Brit. B. Africa Company, in 1891, and for 
some time afterw'ards the maiustav of tho 
force wei*e Slkbs. Later still native re- 
cruits were enlisted from the Batoka, 
HaJla. and Bar t c ^ ..bcs with N.C.Os. and 
offlcirs from the Brit. H. Africa police, tho 
official force of tho <‘hartcrt‘<l company. 
During the First World War the military 
section of the police were xiiobilist'd and 
took part in campaigns until 1919. In 
1933 the military section of the N. li. 
police iMVome tho N. R. Kcgtuient. 
Despite this re ’organisation tho force re- 
mained under tho N. R. Police Ordinance, 
and the ai)pointinent8 of persomiel re- 
mained tho responsibility of the Colonial 
Office. In 1937, however. It was decided 
to model tlie N. R. Rrgim<*nt on the 
pattern of other African forces, and os a 
result the N. R. Regiment Onllnance was 
passed with the prin. result that European 
personnel were seconded to tho regiment 
from tho regular army. Tn 1 038 the N. R. 
Regiment Enroiicaii Rcsitvc was formeil, 
and later an African UcscrNC was formed. 
On tho ontlircnk of tho Second Worhl War 
tho 1st Battalion served in Bnt. Somali- 
land and later in tho Fur K.; tho 3rd 
Battalion served in K. Africa, Madagascar, 
and Burmo. 

See C. Oouldsbury and If. Shcane, Great 
Plateau of Northern lihodcMa, 1911; II. M. 
Hole, The Making of Hhodisia, 19*26: 
W. 1). Gale, (tnc Man's Vision : the Story of 
WnuieJtia, 1933; T. (1. Standing, The Start/ 
of Uhodesia, 1936; Labour Conditions in 
Northern Rnotiesia (report) by G. St. .1. 
Orde Browne, 1938; Lord ilarley, via 
African Survey , 19.38; Rhodestia- Nyasaland 
Royal Commission Report (ll.M.S.C).), 
1939; Northern Rhodesia Official Hand- 
book, 1948; Ninrthern Rhodesia: Report, 
1946; Report, 1947 (H.M.S.O.). 1948. 

Rhodesian Regiments, see under Defence 
in Riiodehia, Northern, and Buodesia, 
Southern. 

Rhodesia, Southern, Brit, self-governing 
colony in B. Africa. It lies between the 
Limpopo H., separating It from the Tran.s- 
vaal on the S., and tho Zambesi, seprfhiting 
it from N. Rhodesia, on the N.; Portu- 


gncRe E. Africa ami Bechuanalond bound 
it on the K. and W. It Is composed of 
tho two provs. of Mataholcland and 
Miishonnland. Of its total arc^a of 130,333 
sq. m., nearly 100,000 sq. m. have an alti- 
tndo of over 3000 ft., and about 26,000 
sq. ni. of over 4000 ft., the iiighest land 
‘>ti*etehlrig from tho N.E. to tho S.W. 
Tlio lowest areas are in the valleys of 
the Sabi, Ijiinrli, and Limpopo lls. near 
the B.K. frontier. Those three rlvs., with 
their numerous trlbs., water the S. port 
of th«< country, tho N. being watered by 
the Zambesi and its tribs. There Is miicn 
excellent pasture land, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs i)eing re.ired, and dairy -fanning 
carried on; wide areas are under crops, 
of which the chief are maize, tobacco, 
gi'onnd-niits, fodders and fruit of all 
kinds, eltnis fruit predominating. The 
mineral resources of B. R. are extensivo, 
gold being of first importance, tho output 
being valued at over C4, 500, 000 In 1917; 
asbestos, chrome ore, coal, silver, mica, 
dfamonds, lead, and copper are also mined. 
Tho mineral rights of the Brit. S. Africa 
Company in S. U. were purchased by the 
gov. In 1933 for ii2, 000,000. Other In- 
dustries include brick and tib* works. Iron 
and brass loundrles, factories for making 
cigarettes and tobacco, soap and candles, 
bacon, mineral waters, cream cries, cotton 
ginneries, cement works, etc., and electrlo 
light and power works. Tho chief ex- 
ports of local origin (in addition to gold) 
aro asbestos, tobacco (twice the value of 
gold exports), chrome ore, coal, maize, 
^sh and preserved meat, hides, ami 
citrus fruit. Cummunlcatinns are good, 
the total railway mileage being 2700. 
Tho Rhodesia Raflw'ay connects Bula- 
wayo with Cape Town, and runs from 
Bulawayo in a N.W. direction to Living- 
stone in N. Rhodesia, crossing tho Zam- 
besi at tho fomous Victoria Kall‘<. Bula- 
w'ayo is also connected with Bnllsbury, 
300 rn. to the N.K., and brancli linos run 
to West Nicholson, Shabani. v^cliikwe, 
Victoria, biuoia, and Shainva. Tho 
Mashonulaiid Railway connects Bnlisbnry 
with Beira in Portuguese E. Africa, Fm- 
tall being tlic frontier tn. The Bnt. B. 
Afriia C’omnnny ha-* a controlling interest 
in the Rhodesian raihvay S\stem. There 
are also road motor services over 1960 m. 
of road. Salisbury is the cap. and Bula- 
wayo comes next in Importance; other 
centres or© Umtali, Gw do (a railroad 
iiinction). Gatoomn. Que Quo. Wanklo 
vii conl-niliilng tn. in t he N h Fort Victoria, 
.‘^clukwo, Shabani, and Ihndurn. 

S. R. stands politlcall\ in u position 
intermediuto between tli.it of a domimon 
subject to no external control and a 
crown colony In whldi the legislature is 
responsible to tho imi - rial gov. The 
aim of Cecil Rhodes w.i ' the early cstab. 
of responsible gov., but tho const it w* ion 
granted by order in council of 189'^ \ '’o- 
vided for a ley^lnt uro wu li only n minority 
of elect cd members, ami exprc^slv ro- 
sorved control over native nlTairs to the 
Imperial gov. On the expiry f»f the 
charter of4ho Brit. B. Africa Comp my in 
1914 tho only alternative to renewal 
seemed to bo incorporation In the unioii 
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of S. Africa, but in 1922 a referendum 
resulted in a majority for independence, 
and since then it has been accepted that 
the future of B, Rhodesia is more appro- 
priately bound up with that of the areas 
to the N. of it. S. R. \\a^ formally 
annexed to the Bnt. Crown in 1923 and 
the new constitution of that year crcatmsr 
responsible ifovcmment came into force 
in 1924. The difference bet \\ ecu B. R. 
and those ters. which eon claim to hare 
full dominion status (o.r.) lies in this: 
that while the former has an executive 
eoT. responsible to its elected le$ris]nture 
(fonuerb the Lefriblatlvo Assembly but 
since 1933 tailed Parliament), certain 


the chief Justice, and the chief native 
commissioner. In 1934 the I'arlluinenl 
of B. R. passed a resolution iiririn^ the 
Rrrant of full responsible frovernment to 
the colony, tbouffh it was aitreed that the 
demand for full dominion status, in- 
volving control of torcign relations, was 
premature. In the result a draft con- 
stitution cinbodviiig certain amendments 
(such ab those relating to native affairs 
noticed above) recened the loyul assent 
as an act of the S. Rhodesian Parliament 
in Oct. 19.17. Under the constitution a 
native council may lie cbtal). in any native 
reserve icpresentati\e of the local chiefs 
and nati\ c i csulcnt s, t o a d\ iso t ho governor 
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hpccified classes of its Icgislatuo acts arc 
still subject, under the inbtiuctions issued 
to the governor, to reservatJon for the 

I deasure of the Cro\^ n and to disallowance 
»y it. Further, certain executive acts, 
relating chiefly to the conduct of native 
affairs, are subject to the assent of the 
Crown. Tho Crown in this ca'^c acta on 
the advh c. not of the S Ithodcnian 
Cabinet, but on that of ministers in tho 
United Kingdom. A perulmntv of tho 
constitution was that tho supervision of 
the impenal gov. over nathe affairs was 
exercised through the high ( oinmls^ionor 
for S. Africa and natl\c lands were 
vested in him; bnt by an amendment of 
1937 the high conimissioner ndinquished 
these supervisory powers and tho trustee- 
ship of tho native rosems Of these 
powers the more important are now exer- 
cised hy the secretary of st.it c, while the 
trusteeship of these reserves vested in 
a board of trustees composed of a rhslr- 
man nominated by the secretary of state. 


and m.mage such local affairs as rnaj I'O 
entrusted to It, and in 1937 an A(t was 
passed for the estab. (»f such coiiudls 
The legislature may amend by a two- 
thirds vote tiie letters patent *»ettlng up 
the constitution, with certain exceptions 
(reLitiiig to reservation of Rills bv the 

f ovtrnor and native adiiiiiiistrution) 
'nd< r the tlec-toral law of 1937 the 
frnmhhe w.is extended to all Rrit. sub- 
jects not under twenty-one v^ars of age, 
subject to certain aunliflcatioiiH of oeeii- 
panev or ownership of pioperty which. 
In effes't, exclude most of the native pop. 
S. R . I lavnng achieved ri'Hponslblo govern- 
ment, has ItH ow'n enbinc^t of ininisters. 
wlio arf‘ respoiiHiblo to a freely electcsl 
legislatui-c*. Its Parliament I 4 in control 
of almost all intenial iiiattc^FH. bnt ex- 
ternal affairs remain the responsibility of 
the gov. in tho Ignited Kingdom. Legis- 
lation affecting tho enormous native pop. 
is alsd subject, as wo have seen, to some 
measure of supervision by the home gov., 
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blit in practice this control is conditioned 
by the fact that the financial implementa- 
tion lies with the local legislature. It is 
of interest to recall that in 1!J47 King 
(Jeorge, tin his return from S. Africa, 
opened the S. lihodebian Parliament 
(April 7), when he announced that a 
(Icfence council was to be cstub., to enable 
the ctilony to co-ordlnatc plans with the 
United Kingdom and adjoining lirit. ter. 
Since the grant of responsible govern- 
ment, S. It. has made great progress. 
(.Viiisidorable expansion has taken place 
in agric. and mining protiuction, a large 
volume of immigration has been absorbed, 
and the railway system has been widely 
extended. 

There is a higti^urt composed of a chief 
justice and three judges, with criminal 
and civil jurisdiction. Single judges 
are stationed at Salisbury and Bulawayo, 
and twice a year sessions arc held at scv. 
of the other priii. tns. Tliere are also 
a number of prin. courts of magistrates, 
assistant magistrates* courts, and scv. 
pi'i'iodh'al courts. Native comuilssioners 
hav(‘ jurisdiction in civil and cTiminal 
matters In which natives only are con- 
<'crncd. A joint court of appeal tor S. and 
N. IthodchJa ws^v.‘n>^ fn 1939. Educu- 
ti«)u in 1917 was pi*ovided for in 100 
schools for Kuropcau children. 15 for 
t’olourcd, and 2028 for native. The pop. 
m 1910 Mas estimated at 1,704,000, com- 
prising 82,400 Europeans, 7500 Asiatic 
and coloured, and 1,074,000 native. 
Immigration increased greatly after the 
» nd of the Sccon<l World War. 

The early hist, of tho country ha.s given 
lise to much conjc<‘turo, fop ruins of at 
least 500 anct. buihliugs of unknown origin 
havti boon founil. The earliest aro tho 
most skUhdly constructed, but by whom 
t li(>y were built and when (except that it 
was before the sixth <*cntury a.d.) is un- 
k now'll. Tho finest ruin Is at Zimbabwe, 
.iiid it and others at Mumbo, Tati, and 
elsewhere arc believed to have been strong- 
holds erected by llantu people about four 
centuries ago, to protect gtdd washings, 
of which then* are traces extant. During 
suceeodiiig centuries Arabian traders kept 
up communication with M/islioualand, 
but tho country was little known to 
li^uroiieans until tho late uineteeiith cen- 
tury, though the Portuguese, over since 
their occupation of the coast, had ex- 
port od gold from Us miiics. In 1837 the 
pastoral Mashona tribe was conquered by 
tho disciplined armies of tho Mntabelos, 
a branch of tho Zulu Kalhrs. wiio cstab. 
hero a i^Iitary despotism. In 1889 tho 
Brit. S. AfrloAi Coiapaiiy obtained a 
chiuior and, largely owing to the energy 
of Cecil Khodes, annexed Moslionalaud; 
tho turbulent Matahcles wore conquered 
in 1803, and In 1896 tho country was 
f4)rmally given its name of lihoilesia, after 
Uhodcs. (For the hist, see also under 
Masiionalam) ; Mata upu.ulan p ; Kuo- 

DKSIA, NoUTIIKRN.) 

It was in 1911, as stated in the article 
on N. Hhodesla, that tho ter. under 
the Blit. S. Africa Company's rule was 
divided into N. and B. Rhodesia.* But 
in reoent years there has been a growing 


movement for the amalgamation of the 
Hhodosias and Nyasalaud into a Rhode- 
sian OP (Neutral African dominion. The 
Blodlsloo Commission, however, which 
reported In 1939, did not favour amalga- 
mation within any definite period, though 
it recommended closer collaboration 
through an intcrterritoiial council, and 
suggested that tho imperial gov. might 
accept tho iinuciplo that identity of 
interests would lead ultimately to political 
unlou. In the meantime the rei)OPt 
rccoii.ruended amalgamation of N. Rho- 
desia and Nyasnland, and contemplated 
tho eventual inclusion within S. R. of the 
N. portw)n of Bechuanaland. (For the 
movement for amalgamatiou of S. R. 
and N. R. as a dominion of tho Common- 
wealth, see under NoitTiiEiix Rhodishia.) 

Defence. — B. R. has produced many 
units during tho various wars over the 
I»ast half -century. In 1899 with the out- 
break of tho S. African war and the de- 
parture from tho t<*p. of iiios^ of the male 
pop. U) enlist in the home forces it was 
decided to raise a Rhodesian Field Force 
for the protection of the ter. The chap- 
tered company (Brit. S. Afrii-a Company) 
organised tho enlistment of the force, and 
tho home gjivernment ]>.'iid for its cost. 
More than 2000 of the 0000 men enlisted 
were recruited from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Tasmania. This force played a 
notable part in tho relief of Mafcking. At 
the outbreak of the First World War the 
1st Rhqdesla Regiment was frumed. It 
took an ollecUvo part In the JS.W'. .Vfrican 
campaign against the Qers. In tho fol- 
lowing year the 2nd Rhodesia Regiment 
was formed, and fought in the E. African 
campaigns. In 1916 tho 1st Rhodesia 
Native Regiment w'bs formed: many of 
tho askari were Matabele, the officers an(l 
N.C.Os. being recruited from the Native 
Affairs Dept, and from tho Brit. S. African 
Police. The S. il. Column also came into 
being and operated in the ter. to the N. of 
the present N. Rhodesia. S. R. had 
11,000 males bctw'eon llfteeu atul forty- 
four, and of tliese 6329 served in the armed 
forces during the period 1914-19. On the 
outbreak of the Second World War a large 
number of men from S. R. W(*re enlisted 
for service with the King’s African Riffes 
iq,v.) and tho Royal W. African Frontier 
Force. They served os (►fllerrs and N.C.Os. 
ill these forces, and saw action in the E. 
African, Mailagascar, aud Burma cam- 
paigns. More than 1000 S. Rhodesians 
served in artillery uuit*i, h»rming first tho 
S. U. Light Battery, and later the S. ll. 
Anti-Tank Battery, ami in these and other 
units they saw service in N. Africa, Sicily, 
anil Italy. 

See P. H. Hone, Southern Rhodesia, 
1909; II. M. Hole. The MaKiiwof Rkmlesia, 
1926; A. Macmillan (ed >, Rhodesia and 
Kast^n Afr^a, 1931; T. G. Stamii'ig, 
The Story of Rhotlesia, l‘»;i6; R. Mod it, 
MaJtabele Jmtrnals, 194;i: G. S. ami E. 
Moffat, Ataioitele .1/fssiwn, 1945: and 
Bishop K night -Bnlce’s tliopy. Gold and 
the Gospel in Mashtmaland, 2H88 (i‘tl. by 
Constance aK. Frlpp and V. W. Hiller), 
1949. See also Annual Departmental 
Reports of the Ooremment of Soulhem 
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Ehodesia; Annual Fear Book and Guide 
of the Rhodeeiaa and NyasaUmd; Official 
Year Book of the South Rhodesian Govern^- 
ment. 

Rhodium (symbol Rh, atomic, number 
45, atomic weight 102*9), metal of the 
platinum group, in whose ores it is found. 
It was discovered by Wollaston in 1803, 
and is a very hard white me till, ductile 
and malleable (sp. gr. 12*1; melting-point 
1907” C.}. It is insoluble iu acids, but 
alloyed with platinum and sumo other 
metals it dissolves iu aqua regia. Its 
name is derived from the red colour of its 
salt solutions, which are prepared from 
HhgO|. Throe oxides, a chloride, and two 
sulphides have been Isolated. It is used, 
alloyed with platinum, for thermoclectnc 
functions of some pyrometers, and clcctro- 
dcposlted R. has a liigh rellective power. 

Rhododendron (Gk. poAoi/, rose; 
tree), genus of evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs or low trees (family Kricaccm) 
with leathery leaves and racemous 
corymbs of fragrant flowera, which are 
of a great variety of delicate tints, and 
are borne in late spring. A largo proper* 
tion are hardy, thriiing best in a deep 
fibrous sandy peat. The presence of lime 
in soils is always harmful to Rs. A mulch 
of decayed manure is dcsiiuble In May, 
and tho seed-pods should be removed as 
the flowers fade. Rs. are Increased from 
cuttings, by grafting in March, and by 
layering in Sept. The R. is allied to the 
Azalea, and the cultural requirements of 
these two genera are similar. The earliest 
record of the cultivation of Rs. in Britain 
is 1629, and they became popular after the 
discoveries made in the E. llimalayas by 
Sir Joseph Hooker (n the mid-nineteenth 
century. The genus evolved in the N. 
hemisphere, but its place of origin is 
uncertain. 

Rhodope, prov. of Greece in W. Thrace 
on the E. foothills of the H. Mts. The 
cap. is Komotlni. Area 155 sq. m. Pop. 
201,800. 

Rhodope Mountains (called by the Turks 
Dospad Dagh and by the Bulgarians 
Despoto Dagh), mt. chain dividing Mace- 
donia and Thrace, and so called Irom its 
numerous Qk. monastericb. The chief 

S Miks are Muss AUa (9015 ft.) and RUa 
agh (8790 ft.). 

Rhondda, David Alfred Thomas (1856- 
1918). Brit, merchant and politician, b. at 
Aberuare, Glamorganshire. Became head 
of the Cambrian combine and other B. 
Welsh culHery companies. Elected Liberal 
M.P. for Merthyr, 1888-1910, and for 
CBurdifl, 1910. President of the Local 
Gov. Board, 1916-17, and food controller 
In 1917. Raised to tho peerage 1916; 
viscount, 1918. Hid title passed to his 
daughter, Margaret Haig (b. 1883), who 
occupied some of his positions, and became 
known as an advocate of women's rights. 

Rhondda, Maigatet Haig, second Vis- 
countess of Llanwernc (b. 1883), Brit, 
feminist and edifer, b. in London, and 
educated at St. Leonard’s School and 
Somerville Colleqro, Oxford. She founded 
and became editor of the non-party 
weekly review Time and Tide (q!v.). i^ady 
^ was a leading figure in the campaign 


for women's rights. She succeeded to 
her father's peerage- In 1918 by special 
remainder. Her pubs. Include Leisured 
Women (1928); This ivas Mg World (auto- 
biographical, 1933); and Azotes on the 
Wag (1937). 

Rhondda: 1. Urb. dist. of Glamoigan- 
shire, on the S. Wales coalfield, 16 m. 
from Cardiff. Tho chief industry Is coal- 
mining, but there Is also a variety of 
uianuls. such as electrical accebsorlos, 
light engineering, etc. It sen<ls two 
members to I'arliameut. Pop. 112,000. 
2. Riv. of S. Wales, Joining tho r. b. of the 
Tall near IMntypridd. Its valley is on 
imr>ortant coal-mining area. 

Rh6ne, dept, of E. Franco, with an area 
of 1104 aq. m., droinqd by tho Rhone 
(a boundary eastward) and its alUuouts, 
tlio BaOne. A zeroes, and Gier. There 
are two arrons., ijyoiis tcap.) and Villo- 
frnnehes. Thu cldef highlands are tho 
Boanjolais (St. Rigaud, 3320 ft.), Tarare. 
and Lyonnais Mts. Moderate crops of 
wheat and rye. cto., grow on tho rooky 
soil, and tho vino is cultivated in the S. 
Mulberry-trees are grown to feed the silk- 
worms, silk-weaving being tho chief 
Industry. There is some metal and coal- 
mining. Pop. 918,900. 

Rhone (Lat. Rhodanus), great riv. of 
Europe (505 in. long), with a drainage 
area of 38,000 bq. m. The valley is highly 
cultivated; vegetables, vines, und mul- 
berry-trees and olives In the S. are 
grown. Rising at an elevation of close 
on 6000 ft. from the R. Glacier (g.v.) in 
the Swiss canton of the Valais, it is a 
turbulent mt. torrent until it reaches 
Brieg. At Martigny it changes its course 
from S.W. to N.W., and finally reaches 
Geneva, after traversing the whole length 
of tho lake (45 in.), from Villeneuve, the 
E. extremity. So far the riv. has fallen 
4679 ft. (in 106 m.): from Genova to 
Lyons (124 m.) tho fall is only 689 ft. 
This second section is marked by numer- 
ous narrow gorges as the waters wind 
about tho S. spurs of tho Jura Mts. 
Above Lyons the chief trJb. Is the Ain, 
whilst Just below is the confluence with 
the Sodne, through which there is a com- 
munication with the Uliinc, Moselle, Seine, 
and Loire. The third Hoetiun (southward 
from Lyons to tho Mt'Ulterranean, near 
Marseilles), with its tritis. the Isdre, 
DrOme, and Durance (on tho left), and 
the Ard4che (on the right), drains valleys 
whore flourJslied famous centres of (3k. 
and Rom. culture. Here aloi^ tho r. b. 
stand to-day the cities of vionno and 
Avignon, Tarascon and Arles. The R. 
is navigable as for as Lyons. Tho Geuis- 
siat dam on the Upper R. was completed 
in 1948, tho first of a project fer twenty- 
one dams for hydro-elootrio power. In 
1944 tho Amcr. Seventh Army under Gens. 
Devers and Patch advanced rapidly up 
tho R. valley, routing the Gors. ana 
eventually Joined hands w'ith the Third 
Army near the Ger. frontier. 

Rhone Glacier, lies 10 m. from Mfinster 
and 31 m. from Brigiio, in Switzerland. 
It is tho source of the Rhone, and ascends 
with ,magnifleent Ice terraces for 6 m. 
between the Qalenstock, Khonestock, and 
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Dammastock to tho E.. and tho Gerstcn- 
hOrnor and Gelmerhbrnor to the W. 

Rhubarb (Kheam hybndum or rhaptm- 
tiicum), poroniilal herbaceous plant (laiuily 
PolvKontu'oaO Is cultivated for its edible 
leaf stalkb, which are utilised ab a epruu? 
fnilt. It will Krow in most kinds of soil 
that have been deeply dug and manured, 
but Is most i»roductlvo in u rich deep 
loam whicli is cool, iiioHt, and well 
drained. It can be raised from seeds, 
but stalks should not be gathered until 
tho stools are three 3 ears old. It Is 
more coiimionly propagated by div. of 
tho roots. It. is easily forced by covering 
tho * stools ' wit h in\ erred tubb, surrounded 
with litter, or bv planting the roots in 
heal. 'I he K of phaimacy ib denvod 
from J{. palnujtumt and Is piopared as an 
extract, infusion, tincture, or pill. 

Rhuddlan, or Rhyddlan, tn. of Flint- 
shire. Wales, 3 m. S. of Ithyl Tho ruined 
castle was an eleventh-century structure. 
ll.*b prospi‘nt V Uh a seaport was destroj ed 
by the eneroac hment of sand. Pop. 1500. 

Rhussen, see bKlC'iilc. 

Rhyl, beasidc rosort, 30 in. by rail >i.W 
of Chester, near tho mouth of tho Chvyd, 
In FhntHhue, N. Woles. Pop. 18,500. 

Rhyme. Johnso . derives this word 
from the Gk. muOunub, Others 

derive ft from the Swedish and Pan. 
rt7/t, tho Dutch tym, and the Ger. licim 
All the pi in. European nations use tho 
same word to signify tho same thing. 
Thus, the Fr. have iime, the Its. nma, 
and the Spauiardb rima. The Gk. and 
Iloin. poets did not use li. and tho word 
rh>thmus was applied by both, lu its 
poetical meaning, to tho metrical arrange- 
ment of byllables, and not to the corro- 
spondouce of sound in tlieir termlnatious. 
K. was not used cither by tho Celtic or by 
the early bcanrtinav iun nations. 11., as 
an accompaniinent of verso, cannot be 
traced further back among European 
nations than to tho rymourh of Normandy, 
the troubadours of Provence, tho minne- 
singers of Germany, and tho monks, who, 
after the fall of the Horn. Empire, added 
rhyming terminations to tho Lat. metres 
which were eJiautod or sung in the church 
service, li. was early emplo}ed by the 
It. poets. The Divinia Commedia of 
Dante, the oldest of tho great It. poems. 
Is in alternate Its The c*arb A.-S. poetry 
la without H., but it is hometimes used 
In the latter. Many of the Middle Eng. 
poems have lls. 

Rhyme Song (or Riming Poem), A -S. 

S oein of eighty-seven lines, preserved In 
tie Exeter Book, notable for its luetncal 
form, which is probablv imitated from the 
Uofuthlauan of Egll Skallagrlmssonr, cxim- 
posed In Northumberland at the court 
of Athclstan. It exhibits a eomplioatcHl 
system of internal consonance, frequently 
repeated, at the ends of lines and half 
, lines. AlUtoration is also used. It is 
'evidently rather a nictneal oxerdae than 
a poem, and has been attributed to Cyne- 
wulf. the BUbicct rooalling tho epilogue 
to Biene, but the rosemblanco not very 
striking. 

^Rhymney: 1. Tn. of Monmouthshire, 
England, 21 m. W. of Tredegar, Is the 


centre of a coal-mining dist., and has 
[•^m-woiks and a clothing factory. Pop. 
1)300. 2 Rumney, rlv. forming the 

boundary between Monmouthshire and 
Glamoi^nshire, Wales, and llowing S. 
Into the Bristol Channel, 2 m. E of 
( ardltr. Loii^h 30 ra. 


Rhynohops, sec Srimmbr. 
Rhyncophora, bee Wki.vils. 


Rhyndaoenus, bve Lascaiiis, ANDiiBAa 
J0114\NLS. 


Rhyolite, general term for a group of 
volcaiiio rocks r haractensed by acid com- 
position an unusually largo proportion of 
bilica, and. In many c.V'*es, a vitreous 
structu^. lls. aro often called lipantcs, 
from tncir fieqiiunt occupreuco in tho 
lavas of tho Lipari is. 

Rhys Davids, stc Davids, Tuomas 
Will I AM liHVS. 


Rhys, Ernest (ISoO-l'Jiij), ulitor of 
Evcivman's Library (7 v ), h m London. 
Educated at Coi’marthen, Newcastle on- 
T^ue, and Durham, he began his career 
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us n mining engineer, but abandoued it 
fur Uterature. From lbM> onwards bo 
ed the Camolot series. Dew rote poetry, 
novels, and lyrical drama The title of 
pAcryman's Library was KiiggcMted by li 
to J. M. Dent, and tho seriis was plaunod 
liom the first to reac*h a total of lOUU 
vols. Beginning with Bn-^welVs Life of 
Johnson, li. and Dent produced no foviir 
than 100 vole, in the first \ear. Bosidua 
his work as publishers editor, ho ed also 
Modem English Essays U222): Biery- 
man Remembers (1U31); and Letters from 
Limbo (1930). Ills stories include Lhe 
Man ai OdA (1005) and M h\U Horse Pit 
(1925). Eee R.*b remlnlsoences, Everyman 
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"Remembers (1931) and Wales England Ribble, riy. of Enii^and, 75 m. lonir* 
Wed (1940). rises In tbe Pennine Chain, W. Yorkshire, 

Rhya. Sir John (1840-1915). Brit. Oeltio and flowing S.S.K. ami S.W. through 
scholar and educationist, b. In Cardigan- Lancashire, passes Preston, and enters 
shire, Wales, son of a yeoman farmer. Ue the Irish Sea at Southport, 
was educated at the Brit, school of Ribbon, Riband, or Ribband, silk with 
Penllwyn, near Aberystwyth, and at a narrow web, varying from fractions of 
Bangor Nonnal College. He matriculated an inch to a foot in width, used for tying, 
at Leipzig, and then devoted himself to binding, and all kinds of trimmings. A 
linguistic research. His Lectures on modern power loom can weave as many 
Welsh Philology (1877) estab. his reputa- as forty Its. at a time; In Jacquard looms, 
tion as a Celtic scholar, and when the which turn out patterned fabrics, every 
.fesus College profosborship of Celtio was warp thread is under mcchaulciil control 
founded in 1877 ho was elected the first so that the weft or *shuto* may be made 
prof. He w'os principal of the college to catch it up or not according to the 
from 1895 to 1915. His other philological desira. The chief centres of manuf. ore 
works include Outlines of the Phonology of St. Etienne (France), Basic (Switzerland), 
Manx Gaelic (1894) and various mono- Coventry (England). Krefcld (Germany), 
graphs on Celtic inscriptions. His his- Paterson (New Jersey), and Moscow 
torical works include Celtic Britain (1879); (Russia). 

* Studies in Early Irish History * (pub. in Ribbon Development, building along tho 
the Proceedings of the British Aacdemy, sides of now arterial roads regardless of 
1903); and The Welsh People (^Wth D. araonities or safety, or making now means 
Brynmor- J ones, 1 900 ). of access to such roads . so as thereby to im- 

Rhythm (Qk. flow), regular and pair the eircctlvenebs of such roads as 

measured beat or movement In langnagc, arterial through-roads for motor traffic, 
music, or action. Both vci'bc and pru'^c Tbe Ribbon Development Act, 1035, 
may be rhythmical, but tlic R. of the directed towards preserving the amenities 
lormer is more regular and obvious, and of roads by checking 'ribl)nn* building 
ju Kng. prosody Is marked tiy stress or development and securing greater road 
accent. True poetical B. is moditicfi by safety, empowered local authorities to 
the emotion it conveys, and is never 'sterilise' areas by tho sides of roads, their 
mechanical or lifeless, while its nature width varying with local conditions, so 
>urics uith the subject of tho M‘rse. R. that it was thereafter nnlawftil, without 
in verse is marked by f<‘ct. analogous to tho consent of the local autliority, to build 
tiars in music, ami the ‘time' of thc'^c is along or to make now means of access 
mdicated by various distindiNu uaiiie>. to such roads. For all practical pur- 
trochaic, dactylic, etc., whi< h may be poses highway authorities (co.. bor., and 
biudied ill any work of prosodv. urb. dist. councils) were given power 

RhytinaSteUeri,.<r^^SK\-C()\\.NaKTEiKKX. to refuse to allow development within 
Riazan, or Ryazan: h Region of tiie 220 ft. of the miildle of roads classified 
R.S.F.S.R.. to tho ,S.E. of Mowow; it in 1935 or otherwise brought under tho 
exports corn, and has also eoulfields and Act. The Town and Country Planning 
limestone rjiiaiTies, etc. Area. 18,190 sq. Act, 1936, permits tlie purcluiso of land 
m. Pop. 2,500,000. 2. Cap. of the above on either side of arterial roads to prevent 

region, on the TniboKli, near its con- R. D. But it does not compel tho power 
fiuouce with the Oka. 120 in. by rail S.E. to be used, and R. D. with a few excep- 
of Moscow. Tliei'c is an Orthodox Ok. tions continued in spite of both those 
eathedral. The tn. is a raiUvay centre. Acts. Further diitlciilties were created 
anil produces machinery, alcohol, and by tho need for factories for war pur- 
footwear. Pop. 93,400. poses, with tho residt that tlio Restriction 

Ribbentrop, Joachim von (1899-1916), of Ribbon Development Temporary De- 
Ger. politician and diploinat, b, at Wesel. vclopmeiit Act was passed In 1943, 
After serving in the Fli^t World War allowing local authorities to give a tem- 
iu^ became a sales agent in wines and porary consent if required in tho Interests 
married tho daughter of llenkell. pro- of war production. 

K ‘ietor of a champagne firm of (’oiogiie. Ribbon-fish, term applied to any species 
0 joined the National Socialist party In of tho family Trachypteridie. They are 
1932, becoming Hitler’s plenipotentiary pclagio fishes, with elongated and coni- 
for foreign ciffairs while Baron von pressed bodies wbicii have a ribbon-liko 
Neurath was BtUl forelgrn minister. He appearanec. There is no anal fin, but tho 
was appointed Oer. am bos. in London, dorsal fin is as long as tho body, and the 
where later his intense unpopularity ventral fins have from one long my to 
merely provoked hostile demonstrations nine smaller ones. They are seldom 
in Downing Street (1936-37). In 1937 found alive, and are usually seen floating 
R. replaced von Nciimth, tho substitution dead on tho surface of the ocean. Trachyp^ 
being iuciicative of the beginning of ferusarcficus, tho N. B. or deal-fish, occurs 
Hitler's expansionist undertakings, and near Scandinavia. R. may have been 
sJmed tho Ger.-Soviet Pact of Aug. 23, mistaken on various occasions fur morino 
1939. He assured Hitler before tho out- 'monsters.* 

break of tho Second World War that Rlbbonlsm, see under WiifTKBora, and 
Great Britain would not fight. Ho was as to tenant-right, under Lakd Laws. 
tried at Nuremberg (Nov. 194 5-Oct. 1946) Ribbon Miorophono, see under MiCRO- 
and sentence to death. For a character piionb. 

sketch of K. see Sumner WelTes, Time for Ribohetter, vU. in Lancashire. England, 
Decision, 1947. on the Kibble, 5 m. from Blackburn. 
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Remains have been found of a Rom. 
station called Brenntonacum. There is a 
museum containlncr many valuable Rom. 
remains. Pop. lUOO. 

Ribeauvill6, or Rappoltsweiler, tn. in 
the dept, of liaut-Rhin, France, 8 m. 
N.N.VV. of Colmar. It is walled, and 
known as the ‘Pipers* tii.*; there are 
three famous castles near by, Girsber^, 
Ilohrappoltatcin, and Ulricbsburg. Tbo 
prin. industries arc spinuint?, woavingr, 
dyeinff, printing, tanning, etc., and there 
is an extensive wine trade. Pop. 5000. 

Ribeira, or Riviera, seaport in the prov. 
and 67 ni. a.S.VV. of Corunna, Spain. 
Pop. 14,000. , . 

Ribeirao Preto, tn. of Brazil In S&o 
Paulo State, 260 m. by rail from Sdo 
Paulo city. It is a distributing centre for 
the state and for Minas Geraes and Matto 
liroHso and pnnluccs coffee, cotton, sugar, 
and rlee. Pop. 00,800. . 

Ribot, Alexandre F61ix Joseph (1842- 
1023), Fr. statesman, b. at St. Onier, 
studied at the univ. of Paris and adopt ( m 1 
thti legal profession. He succeeded Loubet 
as Prime Minister, 1802-03, and beaded a 
short lived ministry, 1805. In 1900 he 
left the Chamber of Deputies for the 
.Senate, in 1013 was a candidate for the 
presidency of the A,*/Ublic, and became 
l>rlme Minister in the spring of 1914. He 
was minister of flnauco In Viviani’s 
second Cabinet, 1014-15, and under 
Driand till March 1017, when ho became 
Prime Minister for the last time. Slc his 
letters (Eng. trans., 102.i). 

Riba, arched bones which form the wall 
of the thorax. In the human subject 
they are tueiity-four in numl)ei’. The 
upper aov'Cii on caeli side are termed true 
or verkbrti-sternaU they articulate with 
the tlioracic vertchne and are joined to 
the sternum or breast-bone by cartilages; 
the next three on each side are called 
false or rertebro-castrul, as their anterior 
extremities arc J(dncd to each other, not 
to the sternum; the two lowest are known 
as fioatina or vertebral, as their anterior 
extremities are free. Tin* ribs, together 
with the sternum and backbone, form a 
bony framework, appropriately known in 
Ger. ns the Jirusikorb, or ‘ basket/ of the 
chest, protecting the organs of the thoracic 
cavity, ami are capable by tliolr orclicd 
form of resisting consiilerubie pressure, 
if any ribs are fractured, the whole part 
should be rendered immovable by a broad 
and tight roller bainlage. The R. and 
diaphragm are responsible for the respira- 
tory movements which till the lungs (see 
Breatiiinu). 

Ricard, Louis Gustave (1823-72), Fr. 
painter, b. at Marseilles, lie studied art 
in Marseilles and from 1814 at I'aris. lU* 
first oxhlbltetl In the Salon of that year 
with his portrait of Mrao de Sabatier, a 
sensational picture of the time. It is on 
the realism and skill of his portraits that 
his fame chiefly rests. 

Rioardo, David (1772-1823), Eng. politi- 
cal economist, 6. In London, son of a 
Dutch Jew, educated in Holland, and 
then joined his father on the Stock Ex- 
change. R. devoted much spare time to 
study and soientJflo pursuits, and Whs one 

E.E. II 


of the original promoters of the Geo- 
logical Society of London. Later in life 
ho wrote on political economy from a 
mercantile standpoint, particularly on 
currency and taxation, and was the first 
to enunciate clearly the quantity theory 
of money. But he is chiefly remembered 
for his theory of rent, as to which, see 
uTider Economics. R. first appeared as 
an author diuriiig the di8Cus.sions that led 
to the famous Bullion Committee in 1810, 
and his pamphlet 2'/ie H igh Price of JiuUion 
a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes 
passed through four cds. R.*s next pub. 
was A Iteply to Mr. BosangueVs Practical 
Observations on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee (1811), which was followed by 
An Essay on the Influence of a lAm Price 
of Com on the Profits of Stock (1815). His 
great work. On the Princifiles of Political 
Economy and 'i'cLration, appeared in 1817, 
and was pronoimced the must valuable con- 
tribution made to economic science since 
the days of Adam Smith. R. was M.P. for 
Porfarlington (1819-23). His collected 
works were ed. by J. R. McCulloch in 1846. 
See life by J. H. llollander, 1010. 

Rioasoli, Bettino, Baron (1800-80), It. 
statesman, 5. at Florence, tried, as Gon- 
falonicre of Florence) (1848), to thwart the 
reactionary policy of the grand duke of 
Tuscany. Having assisted in the union 
of Tiisc-any with Piedmont (1860), ho 
accepted, on ('avour’s death (1861), the 
premiership, recalled Mazzlnl, and on his 
reaccession to olllce (LKG6) made con- 
ciliatory but iuelTectual overtures to the 
Vatican. «SVc M. Niels, Betsu, 1043. 

Riooi, or Rizzi, Sebastiano (1659-1734), 
It. painter, b. at Belluno, in the Venetian 
ter. He was invited to the court of 
Vienna, to deconite the palace of Scbcen- 
brun, whence he went, at the invitation of 
the duke of Tuscany, to Florence, and 
afterwards visited England, where he 
remaincii ten years. See study by J. von 
Derschau, 1022. 

Riocio, called Brusasorci, Domenico 
(1404-1567), It. historical painter, b. at 
Verona, was a disciple of Giovanni Fran- 
cesro Caroto; he also went to Venice to 
study Giorgione and Titian. Cardinal 
Gonznga invited him to Mantua, where 
iic painted in competition with Paolo 
Veroneso and Farinato. 

Ricoio, Andrea (1470-1532), It. en- 
graver and goldsmith, b. at Padua. Ue 
wa.s iiitluonccd by Mantegna and the ideas 
of Venetian renaissance artists. His 
statuettes, both in idea and skill of exe- 
cution, had a beauty not seen since the 
clns^.ical age. See study by L. Plaulscig, 
1927. 

Riccio, or Rizzio, David (1533-66), son 
of an It. musician, b. at Pancaliori. Com- 
ing in 1561 to Scotland iu the traiu of 
the ambas. of the duke of Savoy, ho 
became known to Mary Queen of Scots, 
who In 1564 appointed him her Fr. secre- 
tary. Ue soon acquired great lntli.'.*nce 
with Mary and to some degree dir jtod 
her policy, .. Mch greatly angered her hus- 
band Dcurnloy and the nobles. On sus- 
picion of being the qucsei/s lover, he was* 
seized in ^for presence, imd killed in aui 
adjacent room. 


F 
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RfooloU, Giovumi BattUto (1598-1671). 
Ferrarese philosopher and niathematiolan. 
A xnomber of the Society of Jeans, be 
lectured on philosophy and rhetoric in 
the univs. of Boio^a and Parma. It is. 
however, upon his proficiency in astro- 
nomy that his reputation principally rests, 
on which subject he pub. some valuable 
work8|Viz. Afimmomta Jfefunnaia; C/iroruy- 
loffia itefcrmalai and the New Alaamesii 
besides twelve books on geography, 
printed in 1672. 

Rice. Elmer (5. 1892), Amer. play- 
wr^t and novelist, b. in New York, his 
resd name being Elmer Reizeustein. Ue 
graduated from New York Law School, 
and became a solicitor's clerk, but quickly 
abandoned this for writing. In 1914 bis 
first play. On Trial, was produced. This 
was remarkable for liis use of 'flash- 
backs* to portray episodes described by 
the wltnesbes in the play, a technique 
more common to the cinema than to the 


stage. After the First world War he 
became a leading supporter of Expres- 
sionism, and his second great success. 
The Adaing Machine (1923), was a satirical 
fantasy embod 3 rlng expressionist ideas. 
He showed a deep interest in the prob- 
lems of ordinary Amer. society, and Street 
Scene won him the Pulitzer prize in 1029. 
In Judgment Day (1934) he dealt with the 
Issues raised bv the Reichstag fire trials, 
and it la on tois compiling, thoughtful 
drama that his European reputation n^sts. 
A master of dramatio technique, R. is 
able, with a tew characters, in an appar- 
ently slight and narrow setting, to raise 
problems of universal importance and 
urgency. He has also written a number 
of novels, including Imperial City (1037), 
a realistic study of life in New York. In 
1945 R. was made president of the 
Authors* League of America. 
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Rice (Oryta eativa), marsh plant (family 
Gnuntnaceee), cu]tf\atcd fn nearly all hot 
countries where capable of artlflslal irriga- 
tion. The grain is rich in starch, and 


probably supports a greater number of 
human beings than any other cereal. It 
is the removal by 'polishing* or rolling 
of the cortical and sub-cortical layer, the 
cells of which contain alourono and vita- 
min B, that causes berl-beri (q.v.) amongst 
those with whom R. is a staple diet. 

R. in the husk is known as 'paddy* or 
'pad!.* The grannies of li. starch are 
angular and minute. R. is grown through- 
out the Far E.. Egypt and other Medi- 
terranean countries, Brazil, the U.S.A., 
and in bomo W. Indian is. 

Rioe Bird, Paddy Bird, or Java Sparrow 
(Mu7iia oryzivora), weaver bird, which is 
one of the w'orst avian cTicniios of the 
rice cultnatur. It is more commonly 
kept as a pet than any ether foreign bird. 
See also Bobolink. 

Rioe-paper is made from the pith of 
Aralia papyriftra, a tree which giuws in 
tho is. of Fonnosa. The paper is much 
nsod ill China and Japan for brightly 
coloured pictures and designs. It is also 
employed In making artiflcial flow'ers. 
A paper has been prepared by tho Jap. 
from rice straw. 

Riob. Claudius James (1787-1820), Eng. 
orientalist and traveller, b, at Dijon and 
educated at Bristol. His profldonoy in 
the E. languages was so great that he was 
made a writer to the E. India Company 
at the ago of soientccii, and finally be- 
came tbeir resident at Bagdad. He dis- 
played his great literary talents in two 
memoirs on the ruins of Babylon and on 
the site of anct. Nineveh, and bis yaluablo 
collection of about 900 vols. of oriental 
MSS., together with a Lxrge number of 
Gk. and oneutal coins and gems and 
antiquities from Babylon, was purchased 
by the trustees of tho Bnt. Muboum. See 

S. Lloyd, Foundations in the Dust, 1947. 

Rich, Edmund, see Edmumi (Rich), St. 

Rich, John (1692-1761), Eng. actor, 

noted for lus development of pantomime 
at Govent Garden in t he eighteontli 
century. At Lincoln's Inn Fields (1723) 
he produced The Necromancer, or History 
of Dr. Faustus as a rival pantomime to 
John Thurmond's Harlequin Dr. Faualua 
at Drury Lane. Taking his inspiration 
for Kng. pantomime from the Fr. and It. 
harlequins and scaramouchos he used a 
serious legendary story told operatloally 
by dance and song. 

Richard L, called Richard Cocur-de- 
Lion (1157-99), king of England, was the 
thud bon of lionry II. and Elc^anor of 
Poitou. Ho lH*caino duke of A<iultaine in 
1170, and succeeded to the Kng. throne in 
1189, and at once prepared to join the 
tliinl crusade. Ho reached Aero In June 
1191, and within a inoiitli fnroed it to siir- 
retiflor. and shortly ofter took possession of 
Ascdlon. He defeated SalailiD near Arsuf 
in that year, and in tiie following year 
defeated him again at JaiTa. Ills brother 
John having usurped his authority at 
homo, liO was coniiiollod to eoneliide a 
truce, and hastened to Kuropob Travelling 
in disgiiiso through Europe, be was cap- 
tured near Vienna by the duke of Austria, 
who handed him over to the Emperor 
ilenrv VI. lie had to pay a ransom of 
150,006 marks tor his freedom, whioh 
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he obtained In March 1194. The retam ( result of Edward III.'s cessions to his 


of Blcbard settled the fate of John's 
insurrection, but owing to the alliance 
between John and Philip Augustus, king 
of France, ho was unable to return to the 
E., as had been his intention. Ue wont 
to Normandy in May 1194, defeated 
Philip, and two years later made peace 
with him. lie was mortally wounded in 
bosie^ng the castle of Chaluz. During 
R.'8 reign Important constitutional, 
financial, and legal developments oocurr^ 
His long absences made necessaiT' baronial 
co-operation to carry on the administra- 
tion of the kingdom; offices were sold and 
constant scutages levied in an effort to 
meet K.'s financial demands; the coroner 
became an essential figure in the opera- 
tion of Eng. law. The accounts of the 
chroniclers point to 11. as the most popular 
of all medieval Eng. kings; it seems clear 
that he was personally brave, probably 
devout, and appealed to the imagination 
of the London mob. But his relations 
with tho king of France illustrate his lack 
of diplomacy; and it may be suggested 
that he laid the foundations for the 
baronial revolt of 1214. During hia reljm 
financial exactions became unprocedently 
heavy; Ills policy Ic/t an empty exchequer 
and markea the ut-Miiiiiiiig of tho Angevin 
expulsion from France; while his absence 
showed tho baronial party how to unite 
to support an absent monarch, a process 
they were later to adopt to coerce a 
recalcitrant one. See W. B. Aytonn, Life 
and Times of Richard 1840; J H. 
Ramsay, The Angevin Empire, 190.3; 
R. L. Poole, The Exchequer in the Tvoeifth 
Century, 1912; Kate Norgate, Richard the 
Lion Heart, 1924; and O. Wilkinson, 
Richard Coeux-de-Lion, 1933. 

Richard 11. (1367-1400), king of Eng- 
land, was tlM) yoimgcr son of Edward, 
Prince of Wales ('the Black Prince*), and 
succeeded Edward III. in June 1377. 
During his minority there was a struggle 
for the control of afi'airs, and in 1381 the 
Wat TVlcr insurrection broke out. He 
married (1382) Anno, sister of Wcuccslaus, 
king of Bohemia, and in tliat year, attain- 
ing his majority, attempted to wrest tho 
govornmout of the country from John, 
duke of Lancaster. He appointed Michael 
de la Pole, whom he created duke of 
Suffolk, as chancellor, and, though he sent 
LancaatcT on a mission to iSpaiu, he had 
to contend against tlie nobles, wbu re- 
sented the appoiiitinent . The stniggle 
was continuous until 1397, when tho earl 
of Arundel and tho duke of Gloucester 
were condemned to death. A rising in 
1399, under Henry of Lancaster, duke of 
Hereford, was snoccssfiili and 11. sur- 
rondered and was imprisoned at Ponte- 
fract, where he died on Fob. 14, 1400. His 
first oonsort, Anno of Bohemia, died in 
1394, and two years later he married 
Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. of France. 
R.*8 position was from tho start difficult; 
he succeeded to a kingdom weakened by 
expensive wars and disheartened by 
recent defeats, disorganised by the Black 
Death, in the midst of a period of suriai 
transition, and suffering from the emer- 
gence of the * over-mighty subject, tho 


many sons. R. became unpopular be- 
cause of developments arising from his 
predecessor’s policy, and for actions taken 
in his name by others during his long 
minority; an unhappy childhood may 
have been responsible for his unbalanced 
character. His reign was a conflict in 
which R. appears as struggling for the 
trappings of power even more than for the 
sake of the power Itself: ho has been 
called the last of the medieval Eng. kings 
to rule by virtue of divine right; his 
defeat marks the end of a theory for 20U 
years. His actions, especially in his last 
years, suggest a progress from chronic 
instability to something closely allied to 
hisanity. He failed to keep his throne, 
not because of his arbitrariness, but be- 
cause be lacked the poUtlcal sense of 
Henry Bollngbroko, and was increasingly 
governed by emotion. See C. Oman, The 
Oreat Revolt of 1381, 1896, and life by 
A. Steel. 1941. 

Richard III. (1452-8.5), king of England, 
was tho eleventh child of Rieiiard, third 
duke of York. He was a brave man and 
an able soldier, and was present at Barnet 
and Tewkesbury; but he early acquired an 
evil reputation, and it was rumoured that 
he iustiimted the murders of Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and Henry VI. On tho 
death of Edward IV. (1483) be was 
appointed regent during the minority, but 
there was much iiitrigning against him, 
and bev. attempts to deprive him of hJs 
power. Parliament offered him the crown 
hi 1 483, and by bis acceptance he alienated 
many of those >^ho had formerly sup- 
ported him. WTien the news of the death 
of the princes in the Tower became known, 
nnblio feeling was strong against him. 
Henry, earl of Richmond, the representa- 
tive of the Lancastrian line, invaded 
England in 1485, and on the field of 
Boswortli Richard was defeated and slain. 
His character is still debated by his- 
torians, and much research remains to be 
done on t be events of bis reign, at present 
one of the must obscure in fifteemth- 
ceutury hist. The chroniclers' accounts 
are disjointed and conflicting, and pas 
sages may well have been suppressed by 
later monarchs. Tlie suspicious circum- 
stances of bis aceesHion doggod him; per- 
sonally intelligent and brave, R. appears 
to have been gradually overwhelmed by 
his own ambitions. Though admirably 
suited to the position of rt'gent, ho failed 
to grasp that an attempt by so partisan 
a personage to win the crow n could never 
succeed without more poN\erful support 
than he could command. Jsre J. Ramsay, 
Lancaster and York, 1892, and life by bir 
C. R. Markham. 1906. 

Richard de Bury« see Aunqebvillb, 

llU’H. 

Richard of Cirenoastar (c. 1335-e. 1401), 
Eng. historian, was a native of Cinm- 
cester, GloacestorsJilre. lii 1 350 he hum d 
(he Bonedicti>l•^ Abbey of Peter, \Vc»t- 
ininster. Tho MS. of bis unreliable coin- 
lulatioiK entitled Speculum Tlistoriale de 
(festis Regum Angtue, 447-1068, rests in 
the Cambridge Univ. library. 

Richard of Cornwall (1209-72), second 
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son of John, king of England, assisted Intensity and seriousness are the main 
William of Salisbu^ in too recovery of features of her work, and in the opinion 
Gascony (1226). The following year of many she is to be remembered as the 
Henry 111. was compelled by his barons most remarkable novelist Australia has 
to settle Cornwall on his brother. In produced. 

1257 Richard was crowned titular king Richardson, Sir Owen Willans (5. 1879), 
of the Roms. He was at one point the Eng. physicist. 6. at Dewsbury, was edn- 
leader of baronial opposition to Henry catod at Hatley Qrainiiiar School and 
III.; but during the De Alontfort rising Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
he supported Henry, and siLflered a year's prof, at Princeton, U.S.A., at King's 
captivity (1264). See life by N. Denham- Colleges. London and Yarrow, prof, of the 
Young, 1947; also Sir F. M. Powicko, Royal College. He has written books on 
Uenry III. and the Lord Edward, 1947. the emission of electricity from hot bodies 

Richardia, or Zantedeschia, more com- and the electron theory of matter and 
monly known as the arum lily, genus of on molecular and hydrogen and its spec- 
S. African plants (fandly Araceie) with trum. R. won the Nobel prize for physics 
white, yellow, or rose-coloured spathes in 1928, and was knighted in 1939. 
and decorative arrow-shaped leaves. The Richardson, Sir Ralph David (5. 1902), 
best-known species is E. afriqana {eethio^ Brit, actor, b. at Cheltenham and edu- 
itica), from which scv. voi'ieties have been cated at the Xaverian College, Brighton, 
derived. It is usual to set out the plants His first stage appearance, as Lorenzo in 
in rich moist soil in early summer, lifting The Merchant of Venice, was in Brighton 
and repotting early in Sept., when they in 1921. In 1926 he appeared in Yellow 
can be divided. While flowering a stlmu- Sands at the Hayniarket Theatre, Lon- 
lant is desirable. don. He estab. a reputation as a mat 

Richards, Gordon (6. 1904), Brit, jockey, Shakespearian actor at the Malvern festi- 
b. at Ookeugates. Shropshire. His fhther vals, with the Old Vic, and in New York, 
was a miner, and R. learned to ride pit- He entered films in 1933 and gave ont- 
ponies. He was apprenticed to Hartigan, standing performances in South Riding, 
the trainer, and first raced in 1920, be- The Citadel, and The Silver Fleet. In 1944 
coming champion jockey five years later, R. rejoined the Old Vie os joint director, 
a position he held for more than twenty Since the Sec'ond World War he has 
rears, with only short intervals in 1926, played in Peer Oynt, The Alchemist, 
1930, and 1941. In 1947 ho broke all Cyrano, and Uncle Vanya. His most 
records by riding 269 winners. He had notable Shakespearian paH has been his 
already in 1943 beaten Archer's {q.v.) superb rendering of Falstatl in Heiiry IF. 
recxird, by winning bis 27501 h race at 11. was knighted in 1947. 

Windsor. Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), Eng. 

Richards, Theodore William (1868- novelist, b. in Derbyshire, but came to 
1928), Amer. physicist, b. at German- London and, after scrv mg an apprentice- 
town, Pennsylvania^ became prof, at ship to a printer, set up in busin ess in 1719 
Harvard. His work on the revision of on his own account. For twenty years 
the atomic weights of the elements won he pursued this tailing, and then two 
him the Nobel prize in 1914. He also book.sollers, Rivington and Osborne, sug- 
raade researches into the structure of the gested that he should write a vul. after 
atom. , the style of ‘The I'ollte Letter- writer.' 

Richardson, Henry Handel (Mrs. J. G. The idea appealed to R., but ho improved 
Robertson) (c. 1875-1946), Australian upon it, and wrote the story in letters 

novelist, b. in Melbourne. She wont to known as Pamela: or. Virtue Rewarded 
bchool in Melbourne, at eighteen studied (1740). This was a great success, and 
music and Ger. at Leipzig, and did not not even Fielding's parody, Joseph An- 
return to Australia. Leipzig supplies the drews, could stop its triumphal march, 
background for her first novel, Maurice His next work was Clarissa (1748), and 
Guest (1908), a book of rare imaginative this w'os followed by The History of Sir 
power not unworthy of Flaubert or even Charles Orandisun (1753). His books are 
Tolstoy. In 1910 apiicared a story of little read now, owing to his sentimen- 
school life entitled I'he (JeUing of Wisdom, tality and narrow outlook on life, but R., 
a book, curiously enough, showing far less who has been called ' the father of the 
maturity than her first. But with the modem novel,* must always occupy an 
pub. in 1917 of Australia Felix, the first important place in the hist, of Eng. 
vol. of her Australian trilogy The Fortunes literature. His correspoudoneo, prefaced 
of Richard Mahony, she had launched out by a biographical account by A. L. Bar- 
on her best work. The background of bauld, was pub. in 1804. See lives and 
this vol. is Ballarat in the gold rush and studies by C. L. Thomson, 1900; A. 
its keynote Is frustration and cultural Dobson, 1902; B. W. Downs, 1928; P. 
barrenness. The second vol.. The Way Dottin, 1931 ; and A. D. McKlllop, 1936. 
Home (1925), reflects the contrast between Richborough, tn. of Kent, England, 
'colonial intelligence' and Eng. social near Sandwich on the M.K. coast. R. lies 
civilisation, «nd the concluding vol., on the R. Stour, and if the site of a 
Ultima Thule (1929), shows the frustrated military port and harbour which was 
Mahony gripped by insanity. Other famous in both world wars for the train 
books are The End of a Childhood and ferry which it maintained with France. 
other Stories (1934) and The Young Cosima In the Second World War it was an em- 
(1939) in which Wagner and Liszt are barkation port for the invasion of Nor- 
interpreted with brilliant insight, though mandy and for many other missions, and 
the dominant figure is Gosima herself, here units of Pluto {see Pipe-lines) and 
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‘Mulberry* harbour were made. R. la 
well known fop the oxtonRiyo remains of 
a Rom. fortress and station (liutupiffi), 
which is often mentioned by the Lat. 
authors, chiefly as a port of arrival in 
Britain, and in particular by Juvenal for 
its oysters. Tho site has been sciontifl* 
cally excavated and is one of tho show- 
places of Rom. Britain. Its real im- 
portance beiran with the invasion of 
Claudius in a.d. 43, and tho defensive 
ditches of tho baso camp have been 
located, as have the enanarics and other 
woodon buildings of the supply depot 
which followed the Claudian camp. About 
A.o. 85 the camp area was cleared tor the 
erection of a inognlflcent marble-cased 
building furnished with bronze statues, 
probably to mark the flnal conquest of 
Britain by tho Kinperor IJoiniUan; tho 
groat cruciform foundation or it still 
exists. There was intciisivo occupation 
in tho second century, while in the second 
half of tho tliird century an earthwork 
fort with triple ditches w’as built to pro- 
tect the coast from sea raiders; the ditches 
as excavated may st ill bo seen. I’he most 
prominent feature of the site is the great 
stone walls and ditches of tlie Kort of tho 
Saxon Shore, onc.^f a scries biult as a 
defence from Ih^. c'.iAon i and site<l 

round tho coast of S.K. Britain from the 
Wash to Portsmouth. It. w'as probably 
built In the reign of the Uciurper ( 'arausius 
(A.D. 387-93), who set himself up as 
emperor in Britain. There was still an 
intensive occupation late in the fourth 
century, and oven in the early fifth cen- 
tury. More than 300 wells and rubbish 
pits in the area have been <‘omplcfcly 
excavated, and the iiK)st interesting of 
the objects found in these pits and else- 
where on the site are preserved in the 
museum. ,^co Socictu of Antiquaries lie' 
search Heports, Uichborough J., II,. and 
JII.j 1926-33. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, 
Cardinal, Due de (158.'>-16i3), Fr. states- 
man, b. In Paris, lie was originally in- 
tended for the army, but when his elder 
brother rt^signed tho bishopric of Luvon, 
in the family prcfemicnt, K. was given 
the beneflee. After obtaining a dispen- 
sation from Rom(‘, bc<*iiuse of his youth, 
he was consecrated bisliop of Lu^ou in 
1607. lie soon showed a flair for politics, 
and possessed in lorge measure tho neces- 
sary craft, clcnr-hoiuicdncss, ami callous- 
ness. In 1614 ho was a cleric-al deputy at 
the Stntt's-Clcucral. 11c then bc<*ame 
almoner to Anno, wife of Bouls Xlil., 
and by gaining tho fa\our of tlie queen- 
mother, Mario de* Mcdiei, and her conll- 
d^ts, was made secretary of stat c. After 
GoncinJ's murd<T R. accompanied Mario 
to Blois, and eventually proem cd her 
rotum and reconeiliatlon with her sou. 

rewarded with a cardiiiars hat 
(1^2), and by 1624 was clii<*f minister 
the supreme pow’cr in tho country. 
In 1631 ho received a dukedom. Many 
Pjoto were directed against him: tho duke 
0«eans waged a constant struggle 
with R. betw’oen 1626 and 1632, and 
»• broke the conspiracy of Cinq-Mam In 
the last year of his life. His abffity. 


patriotism, and resolution are undoubted. 
Personally frail, and frequently ill, he yet 
conducted campaigns in person; incapable 
of inspiring affection, ho nevertheless 
retained tho confldcnco of tho king from 
the time of his accession to power until 
his death, in spite of tlie ceaseless anta- 
gonism of the court. His courage and 
competence, coupled with a highly etfl- 
efent systciri of espionage, made 1dm proof 
against all intrigues and assured his 
successive triumphs. 

During the period of his power he kept 
constantly before him the ideal of a state 
in which the power of the Crown would 
be absolute, and which should be supreme 
and unassailuble in Kuropo, and he did 
much towards its realisation. When he 
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de Champagne. 


took office the royal pow'cr w’os limited 
in two illrections. The Huguenots still 
enjojed a certain amount of dangerous 
freedom, and the great nohics rt'taincd a 
degree of poW'cr and privilege which was 
iiicoinputiblc with unfettered monarohlcul 
authority. R. devoted all his energies to 
the subjugation of Huguenots and nobles. 
At Ld Rochelle (1639) the Jiuguenots 
were cnisheil as rebels, but were then 
gmntcd civic privileges and religious 
tolcnilion. The nobility’s poww was 
curbed; fortified castles wi're destroyed, 
aud local administration placed in the 
hands of civil serxants. The nobles A^cIe 
encouraged to become <ourt parasites. 
Abroad France was still menaced on erv 
frontier by tho pow'er of tho Hapsbnrirs. 

intervened in the Thirty Years uar 
with the skill of the niaster-liitrigc’r, 
giving subsidies to the Hapsbunrs* o]'t «>- 
nents, oven if tho king of Sweden, ttie 
champion of i'rotcstjintisiii. He saw the 
struggle as a war of ter., not of rclmion, 
anti Ins efforts ensured that, at tho pt^ace 
of Westphalia Frauco gained strengthened 
frontiers and enhanc’ed prestige. As a 
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patron of sdonco and literature R. rebuilt 
and endowed the Sorbonne, and founded 
the royal printluR: house at Paris, the 
botanic garden, and the Fr. academy. 
Of his writings, his memoirs (cd. by J. 
Lair and Raron de Courcel, 1907-12) are 
still of interest. 

R.'s place in Fr. hist, can scareciy be 
exaggerated. He prepared the way for 
absolute monarchy in France, and he 
destroyed the Hapsburg incnnee to Fr. 
independeni e. The worthiness, to France, 
of his ends has made him a national hero; 
but his means were more questionable. 
He was extravagant and imiirovldcnt. 
In his self 'ct ion of ministers and captains 
he looked for subservience rather than 
for initiative, and it is signiliennt that the 
most decisive victories of Franco in the 
Thirty Years war were won after his 
death. Under him the checking of natural 
political developments began, which led 
eventually to the revolution; but he laid 
the foundations for the glory of expansion 
of France unde»* Louis XTV. See lives by 

G. llanotaux (new ed., 1933-35); E. C. 
Price, 1912; K. Vedern (Eng. trans., 1928); 

H. Belloc, 1930; and C. J. Burckhardt 
(vol. i.), 1940. 

Richelieu (called also St. John, or 
Chatnbly), riv. of Quebec, Canada, navi- 
gable below Chaiubly; rising in Lake 
Champlain and flowing duo N. to the 
St. Lawrence, which it meets at Sorol 
on Lake St. Peter. 

Riehepln, Jean (1849-1926), Fr. poet, 
dramatist, and novelist, b. lii Med^a, 
Algeria. He studied letters at the Eeolo 
Normale. In 1870 he fouglit with the 
fnaics-tireurs of the army of Bourbakl, 
and this experience in reflected in his 
early poems. After the war he was an 
actor, then he w'ent to sea, and after- 
wards entered joumalisni. His work is 
considerable both in quantity and in 
quality, of prose, verae, and drama, ills 
flr; 9 t poem.s. La Chanson des ffueux, ap- 
peared in 1876, and cost him a month in 
prison and a flue; they were followed by 
Les Caresaes (1877); Les Blasoh^mes (an 
atheist Bible, 1884); La Mer (description 
of sailor life, 1886); and Mes Faradis 
His most brilliant play is La Glu G881). 
Others include Le FHibuslier (1888); Far 
le glaive (1892); La Martyre (1897); Don 
Quichotte (1905); these formed part of the 
repertory of the Uomddie Franca ise, of 
which he was for a time director. A 
famous play of his, with music by Xavier 
Leroiix, is Le Chemineau (1897). Ho 
acted with Sarah Bernhardt in his Nana 
Sahib. Among bis no yds are Les MoHs 
Carres (1877); Madame Andri (1877R 
and Miarka (1883). 

Riohet, Charles Robert (1850-1935), Fr. 
physiologist, b. in Paris and educated 
there. From 1887 to 1927 he was prof, 
of physiology at Paris Univ. R. became 
famous through his discovery of anaphy- 
laxis, and was awarded the Nobel prise 
In 1913 for his work on this subject. He 
also studied the treatment of nervous 
diseases, and his work on serum therapy 
was of great importance. Ho collabor- 
ated In the writing of a t>hyfliological 
dictionary, and cd. the Revtie acienHflque, 


Riohl, Alois (1844-1924), Austrian philo- 
sopher, b, at Bozen, a follower of the neo 
Kantian school. lie attempted to limit 
philosophy to a theory of cognition, and 
from this arrived at a puiu formalism. 
His chief pub. was Der phitosophiacht 
KriSziamva und seine Ifedeufung fur die 
positive Wiaaenschaft (1870-87, 1924-26). 
See study bv C. Siegel, 1932. 

Richmond and Gordon. Charles Henry 
Gordon-Lennox. sixth Duke of ( I S 1 8-1 903 ). 
Eng. soldier and xioliticiau, b. in London, 
and educated at Westminster and Oxford. 
He served In the Horse Guards till 1844. 
was aiilc-do-camp to the duke of Welling- 
ton (1842-52) and to Lord Hill (1852-54). 
In 1870 he was made leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Lords, In 
1874 lord president of the council, and in 
1885-8C*8ecretnry for Scotland. 

Richmond and Lennox. Frances Teresa 
Stewart. Duchess of (1647-1702), mistress 
of Charles 11. Ilerfatherw’as a physician. 
After being educated in Fraiwe she came 
to England as a maid of honour to 
Catherine of Bragaiiza, and became the 
king’s mistress In 1668. She was a notetl 
beauty, and was the original model for 
Britannia on Brit, coins. 

Richmond. Sir Herbert (1871-1946), 
Eng. sailor and naval historian. In his 
naval career he reached crnincnco on the 
technir^al side as a toriiedo otUccr. and 
later became recognised a leuiling 
authority not only on naval hist, but on 
naval strategy. As a captuln ho com- 
manded the famous battleship Dread- 
nought; as rear- and vice-admiral he was 
commander-in-chief on the E. Indies 
station. When in 1927 the College of 
Imperial Defence iq.r.) w’as formed ho 
was its first commandant. H. was made 
K.C.B. in 1926 and admiral In 1929. In 
19,34 he suc'cceded Dr. Ifolland Bose as 
Vere Harnisworth prof, of imperial and 
naval hist, at Cambridge, and, later, wras 
elected to the mastership of Downing 
College. His original researches into 
hist, found oxprt'ssion in The Nai^y in the 
War of 1739-48 (1920): The Wavy in 
India, 1783-83 (1931); and various namph- 
Uls. Pubs, on the modern aTiplieatlon 
of the strategical IcKsons of hist, include 
National Folicy and Saral Strength (1922, 
19.31); Kconomy of Naval Semrily (1931); 
and Sea Power in the Modern World 
(1934); also, chiefly for naval consump- 
tion, Command and Disripline (1930) and 
Saval Training (1933). His Ford Lec- 
tures (1913) at Oxford were pub. in 1946 
as Statemnen and Sea Power. 

Richmond. Sir William Blake (1843- 
1921), Eng. painter, b. in London, studied 
lit the Royal Academy and In Italy. In 
Ills youth he joined the pre-Raphaelite 
fuoveincut. Ho was Slado jirof. of flue 
»rt at Oxfoni, 1878-83, and U.A. in 1805. 
In 1891 he undertook tho liocoration of 
St. Paul's Cathedral in mosaio. Much of 
his best work is in portraits. 

Richmond: 1. Municipal bor. of Surrey. 
Englaud, and residential suburb of Greater 
London. R. Hill to the S.K. commands 
a fair and famous prospect of meadows, 
ufdands, woods, and of the is. of the 
winding Thames, on which the tn. stands. 
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The stately park (2357 ac.) was once 
the deer forest and pleasure ground of 
Charles I. A gateway is the one memorial 
of the royal palace of Sheen, where 
Kdward III. and Elizabeth died, and 
where Wolsey lived. Henry VII., who 
renamed the tn. after his earldom, held a 
splendid toamanient here In 1492. Kean, 
wlio leased the theatre (cstab. in 1719), 
lies buried In the par. church, as does the 


of Th^ Seasons. R. Is oolebrated for its 
extensive porks and open spares. Pop. 

41.400. See R. Crisp, Riehnumd and its 

Inhatniants, 1806; B. 13. Chancellor, 
History and Antiques of Richmond, 1894; 
and H. M. Giiudall, Bygone Rxchmond, 
1925. 2. Anct. chartered bor. and mrkt. 

tn., at the foot of Swaledalo in the N. 
Riding of Yorkslilre, England; the centre 
of farming dists. and a garrison tm serv- 
ing Cottorick Camp near by. Of the 
cdstle, founded by Alan Riiftis in 1071. 
there remains the Norman keep, situated 
on a natural eminenee above the Swale. 
Its historical asbooiatlons, old churches, 
(icorgiou theatre, and large cobbled 
square give it a unique pliu'e among York- 
shire tns. Pop. 7000. See D. Brooks, 
The Story of Richmond, 1916. 

Richmond. 1. ^>hi» , largest city, and 
port of entry of Vliglnia, U.S.A., 114 ra. 
H.S.W. of Washington, stands on the 
.Tames R. (130 in. from mouth), whose 
falls supply power for the tobacco, iron 
and stool, lumber, and packing-case in- 
duslries. In ("apitol Square stand the 
Washin^on Monument (1858) and a 
bronze statue to Stonewall Jackson beside 
the histork* Capitol (1 785-92 ). Edgar 
Allan Poe lived in R. Poji. 193,000. 
2. Bor. of New York city, U.S.A. Pop. 

171.400. 3. Co. sent of Wayne eo., 67 in. 

E. of Indianapolis, on Whitewater R., 
Indiana, U.S.A. Important as a railway 
centre and as the sent of the inanuf. of 
agric. implements, furniture, machinery, 
etc., it is noted also for Earlhani College, 
charteretl in IS.'iO ami controlled by the 
Friends, w ho also founded the city. Pop. 
35,100. 1. Tn. wdtb a live-stock market 

and mumifs , 93 m. S.E. of Louisville, ivnd 
CO. seat of jVindibon co., Kentucky, IJ.S.A. 
Pop. 7300. n. Vil. about 90 m. S.S.W. 
of Quebec, in Quebec prov., Canada. 
Pop. 3000. 6. City and port of Contra 

Costa CO., central Californio, U.S.A, Pop. 
23,000. 7. Attract I've suburb, 2 m. S.K. 

of Melbourne. In Bourke co., Vietona. 
Australia. Pop. 41,000. 8. Tn., noted 

for the llawkesbury Agile. College, 34 m. 
N.W. of Sydney, in Ciimbepl.in<l eo.. New 
S. Wales. Pop. IbOO. 9. Tn., 40 m. 
S.W. of Hano\er, and over 50 in. E. of 
Victoria West, In Capo I'rov., S. Africa. 
Pop. 1800. 

Richmond and Stevoston, iniiiileipolit v 
of Brit. Columblu. Canada, 6 m. S. of 
Vancouver, at the mouth of the U. B'rascp. 
Includes Sea and Lulu Is., on the former 
being Vancouver airport. Salmon is canned 
at Stevoston on Lulu Is. Pop. 8200. 

Richter, Hans (1843-1916), Austrian 
conductor, b. at R^b, Hungary, studied 
for violin, horn, and theory, at Vienna 
Conservatoire, 1860. In 1866 ho met 


Wagner, with whose musio he is pre- 
eminently associated. After visits to 
various European caps., he assumed com- 
maud of court opera and the phllharraonlo 
concerts in Vienna, 1875. In 1877 ho 
made his d^but In Bmgland at the Albert 
Hall Wagner concerts, and In 1879 he 
founded the R. concerts. From 1897 he 
was assuplatod chletiy with Manchester, 
but he also did important work at the 


Garden Opera House. He made his last 
appearaiif'e in 1912. R. was the greatest 
conductor of his day, and besides being 
a Wagnerian authority, he presented 
many of F.lgar's works for the first time. 
Elgar dedicated his first symphony to 
him. 

Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich (1703- 
1825), Uer. humorous and satirical 
writer, &. at Wimsicdcl in Bavaria, gener- 
ally known as Jean Paul, the ITr. pen-name 
which he himself adopted. Ho was the 
son of a schoolmaster, who afterwards 
became pastor at Jodltz and Schwarzen- 
bach. R. was also intended for the 
church, and by way of preparation for 
that culling was sent in 1781 to tho iiniv. 
of Loii>/ig. There he read with eagerness 
the classics of Germany, ITrance, and 
England, uiul, fired with enthusiasm, 
deterniiued that lie too would become 
a great writer. II is first efforts In this 
direction, of a satinenl nature, were not 
received with much favour, but In 1793 
there appearoti The fninsible Lodge, which 
brougUt him immediate fame. This was 
followed in 1795 by another famous 
romance, Hesperus, and by Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces, or Siebenkas, In 1796-97. 
To this pt*rlod also belong two idylls of a 
moro finished character than is general in 
ll.*s works. Dominie Wuz and Quintus 
FijrUin,\\\o former appearing in 1793 and 
tho latter in 1796. In 1801 he morrietl 
Uarohiie Meyer, and In 1804 finally settled 
In Brtynmth, where he lived a placid, 
hirnple life. The period following his 
marriage was prolific In literary produc- 
tions. From 1799 onwards he was In re- 
eeipt of a pension from the Prince-Mmnte 
Dalbeig which relieved liim from pecuni- 
ary distresses. In 1800-3 he wrote hfs 
gr«'nt romance. Titan, which he himself 
held to bo his prin. novel, and Wild Oats, 
In 1801-5. Ills satirical st>le apm*ars 
again In SchmeUzle*8 Journey to Flafz, 
known to Eng. readers through Carlyle’s 
tnins. (R. had much liifineiiro on Carlyle’s 
stjle), and />r. Katzenberger a Trip to the 
Spa. both of tho year 1809. An Idyll, 
/ ibeVs Life, appeared In 1812, and in 
1820-22 another romaiuc. Nicholas Mar- 
graf, or The Comet. He wrote on ednea- 
lion in bis work Lernna (1807), and pro- 
pouudeil his theory of lut in tho Vorsihule 
der Aeslhetik (1804). 

There is a goml deil of Imaginative 
Incoheroncy and wandet mg from the oolnt 
to be met with in R.’s writings. With 
the except ion perhaps of Dominie Wita 
and Quintus Fixlein hla novels have little 
or no artistic form. HI*' humour depends 
for Its fluest effects on a ivrtalu grot (‘sqim- 
ness and ecoeutricity and a feeling lor the 
incongruous. 
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HIb coUected works were first pub. in 
1826-38, and in a critical ed. by E. Berend 
(1927-42)^, who also ed. his letters (1922- 
1926). See lives and studies by J. Alt, 
1925: W. Hariob, 1925; W. Meier. 1926; 
and M. KommeroH (2nd ed.), 1939; also 
P. Stapfer, Humour and Humorists, 1911, 
and £. Berend, Jean Paul und die Schweiz, 
1943. 

Richthofen, Manfred, Baron von (1882- 
1918), Ger. airman, b. at Breslau. He 
was appointed commander of the 11th 
Chasing Squadron in Jan. 1917. His 
* circus,* or squadron, of planes was re- 
markable for the number of pianos they 
brought down. R. received the Order 
Pour le M5rite in 1917, and later the 
Order of the Red Eagle with Crown and 
Swords. In his Memoirs (Aug. 1917) ho 
speaks highly of the Brit, airmen’s fighting 

J lualities, and he himself had a reputation 
or chivalry in air combats. The com- 
mand of his squadron pasbOd to Hermann 
Goerlng (g.v.) after R.*s death in battle 
over the W. front. 

Riekert, Heinrich (18G3-103G). Ger. 
philosopher, b. at Danzig. With his 
teacher W. Windclband. ho was a leader 
of the Baden school, building up neo- 
Kantianism to a philosophy based on 
values. His works include Der Qegen- 
stand der Erkenntnis (5th ed. 1028) and 
System der Philosophic (vol. i., 1921). 
See study by A. Faust, 1921. 

Rieketa, or Raohitia, constitutional 
disease of the first two or three years of 
infancy, characterised by improper or 
incomplete development of bone. The 
symptoms, which are not marked until 
the latter end of the first year, are 
digestive disorders, loss of appetite, weak- 
ness, diffuse tenderness, and sweating 
about the head and neck. The bones are 
soft, T>ut the first indication of nialriulri- 
tion of the osseous structures is sc'cn in 
the enlargement of the ends of the bones, 
as in the wrists, ankles, and junction of 
the ribs with the costal rartiloges. The 
imperfect development of bone may give 
rise to bowed legs, knock-knees, cur^’^aturo 
of the spine, distortion of the pelvis, 
square head, or other deformities, while 
dentition and the closing of the fontaneUes 
in the skull are dclayi'd. The cause of 
R. is a shortage of vitamin C, which is 
resent in cod-liver oil and can he formed 
y the skin in prc«icuce of sunlight. 
Treatment should aim at better nutri- 
tion and a healthier cnA inmment. Breast- 
fed infants with good suironndings os 
regards air, light, and cleanliness arc not 
likely to develop the diseast*. U. is not 
hereditary In the usual sense. 

Ricketts. Charles (1806-1031), Brit, 
painter, 6. at Geneva. In 180G II. started 
uie Vale Press, a series of octavo reprints 
for which ho designed tho jie louiitH 
known as Vale, Avon, and KingN. together 
with ntimcrouB engraved illustrations. 
R. also did a numlier of beautiful pen- 
drawings for different pubs., one of his 
best being ’CEdlpus and tho .Sidiinx.* Ho 
was elected associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1922. His chief pictures in 
public galleries are *Tho De^Ui of Don 
Juan* (Tate Gallery),* The Plague* (Mus^e 


de Luxembourg, Paris), and * Montezuma* 
(Manchester). His later contributions to 
the Academy included mostly painted 
illustrations to literature, drama, or music. 

R. A. in 1928. Ho pub. The Prado and its 
Masterpieces, a book on Titian, and Un- 
recorded Histories (1933). See memoir by 
T. S. Moore, 1933. 

Ricketto, Howard Taylor (1871-1910), 
Amer. pathologist, after whom are named 
the Rickettsia bodies living in lice and 
other arthropods, whence they may be 
transmitted to man and animals. Ricketi- 
sia prowazeki causes typhus fever; R. 
psiifaci is responsible for psittacosis (q.v.) 
in parrots and occasionally in man. 

Riokmansworth, tn. of Hertfordshire. 
England, 4 ra. W.S.W. of Watford, on 
the Rs. Colne, Gade, and Chess ond the 
Grand Union Canal. It is primarily 
residential, but it has printing works and 
manufs. of paper, asbestos, and lorries. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Ricochet, name given to the rebounding 
from a fiat surface, as of a stone from 
water, or cannon ball or bullet from ground 
or water; the motion commonly known as 
’ducks and drakes.* V'auban (q.v.) in the 
siege of Phllippsburg in 1088 introduced 
his invention of R. butteries, in which the 
projectiles were so fired .*is to R. into the 
beMcged tn. In firing at a fortification 
Hufll(‘ient elevation was given just to ch*ar 
the parapet, so that (lie projectile might 
bound along tho bamiuettc without rising 
far above Its level. It was elT(‘ctivo on 
binooth hard ground against bodies of 
men or such obstmdob as ahattis, and 
also upon water, with either round shot 
or ritte-l)allh. 

Riddell of Walton Heath, George 
Allardico Riddell, first Baron (1805-1934), 
Brit, newspaper proprietor, b. at Bnxloii, 
London, son of James R., a jihotogrupher, 
of Whetstone. R. was first in England in 
solicitors’ law final examination unci ad- 
mitted to the rolls in 1888. Ho practiced 
Hist at (’unlilT, and afterwards and until 
1903 was head of a firm of solicitors in 
London. When Laseelles Carr founded 
tho ly (Stern Mail It. became its editor; 
after this lie became legal advisor to tho 
j\(U'8 of the World', in 1903 he gave uj) tlie 
law’ ami became ehuinnaii of the A>ic« of 
the World and also head of tho firm 
founded by t^ir George Nevviics, to which 
hitter ftrganisatlon he added Country Life 
and John (y lAmdoiys Weekly, Knighted 
1909. He played a prominent part In the 
setlleinent of tho eoal strike of 1912. Ho 
bec-ame friendly with Lloyd George, 1919, 
and was appointed iiress representative ut 
the Versailles peace conference, and acted 
ill a similar capacity at other oimforences 
in 1921 und 1927. In 1920 ho was raised 
to the p(>oragc. R. gave i:l 00,000 to the 
Rojal Free Hospital, of which he was 
president In 192.5; also a simitar sum to 
the Eastman Dental Clinic. He WTot<? 
W'rir Ihary, 1914-18 (1033); Intimate 
DUiry of the Peace Conference and After, 
1918-28 (1933); and More Pages from my 
Diary, 1908-14 (1934). 

Riddings, industrial par. in the Alfreton 
urb. dJst., Derbyshire, England. 3 ni. 

S. S.E.*'of Alfreton. It has eoal-mlncs. 
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Iron foundries, and factories manufactur- 
ing cliemlcals, floor blocks, and concrete 
products. Pop. 4400. 

Riddle (Oer. RiUsel), paraphrastic pre- 
sentation of an umnentionod Bubject, the 
design of which is to excite the reader or 
bearer to the discovery of ttie meaning 
hidden under a studied obscurity of 
expression. Anciently it was put to im- 
portant uses, although in its inferior phase 
of conundrum it was a part of the intel- 
lectual entertainment at Ok., and after- 
wards at Horn., banquets. In the E. 
it naturally associated Itself with sym- 
bolical modes of thought, and was also, 
ns it still is, abundantly employed for 
didactic purposes. The so -called proverbs 
or sayings attributed to Solomon^ fre- 
quenlly assume the form of Rs. Every 
reader of the O.T. is familiar with the K. 
which Samson proposed to t-he Philistines, 
and the * enigmas* (as ihc Septuaglnt has 
it) that the queen of Shebn proposed to 
Solomon. The R. is found in the Koran, 
and Hev. books of Rs. exist in Arabic and 
Persian. It would appear that tlicy were 
also known to the anct. Egyptians, while 
among the (»ks. they were allied in the 
earliest times with the oracula^ or mystic 
utterances of the inspired priests, and 
w'cro generally In ve*"'’". Even the greater 
poets did no£ rci-abc w* introduce the R. 
into their writings, and the R. of the 
Sphinx is probably the most celelirated in 
the whole circle of phil(»sophic^l puzzles. 
Among the Roms, professional R. 
makers dl<l not make their appearance 
till the latest period of Rom. literature, 
the reason assigned for wiiich is the 
superior gravity and earnestness of the 
Rnni. genius. Apulclus wrote a JAber 
Ludicrorum ei GrijAiorum, but It is no 
longer extant. The K. , more as an amuse- 
ment than as a serious intellectual effort, 
w'as much cultivated during tho Middle 
Ages. Tho Reformation checked tho 
morry pastime of R. -making, but in the 
seventeenth century it came into favour 
again. The Abb6 Cotiu was a famous 
fabricator of Rs. In tho eighteenth cen- 
tury tho taste for the niaiiuf. of Rs. 
continued to increase, and most of the 
brilliant Fr. littfraieurn did a little in this 
line. In tler.nauy iSchiller gave a broader 
development to the R. In his hands it 
again became something grave and sibyl- 
line and attained a Idgh degree of literary 
force. iStee also Oil AH \ OKS. 

Rideau Canal, In Ontario, Cana<la, con- 
necting Ottawa W'itli Kingston, on Lake 
Ontario, by w'ay of the Rideau R. and 
lake, and by connections with the Mud 
Lake and Caiaraqiil R. The canal, built 
between 18'2G and 18:ii. is 1201 m. long, 
and has a navigaldo depth of 44 ft.; it 
has greatly declined in importance since 
tho advent of railways. Rideau Hull, at 
Ottawa, Is tho rcHidence of the goxomor- 
general. 

Ridgeway, prehistoric track along the 
*Eng. Rorkshire Dowms from White Horse 
HIU to Stroatloy, S. of and parallel to tho 
Icknlold Way. See H, F. Timporloy, 
Ridge Way Country, 1935. 

Rldgway, oo. seat of Elk co., Penn- 
ey Ivanla, U.S.A., on the Clarion R., 119 
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m. S.E. of Eric; it has tanneries, dynamo 
and engine, iron, clay, and lumber works. 
Pop. 6000. 

Riding is practised in four different 
main systems: (iV ordinary R.; (2) rough 
R.; (3) mlMtary R.; (4) ladies' R. But 
of each system there la one general 
principle, that good horsemanship de- 
pends on balance, grip being left to ex- 
ceptional moments of insecurity. The 
rider should olw^ays strive for a Arm. 
natural seat and a well-braoed back, and 
he should hold tho reins fairly long to 
allow full freedom to the horse’s head. 
In mounting a man should stand along- 
side the horse's near or left shoulder, and 
with the reins in his left hand should take 
hold of tho mane; the left foot is placed 
in the near stirrup with the right hand, 
whicii is then placed on the cantle as far 
to the ort“-si<ic us possible, lii the spring 
as little weight as possiltle should be put 
on tlie stirrup; the right leg is ^wung over 
the anlmars l»ack ami llic rider sinks 
lightly into the saddle. Tlie feet slioiibi 
be i)liir‘C(l well in the stirrup, not under 
the ball of the foot, since this Mirows tin* 
scut uui (»f alignrneiit, and a good rider 
naturally avoids \»utting his weiglit on 
the stirrups he avoids banging on to 
the reins. In learning to ritle l>arc- 
backed. praetlci is invaluable, and as 
main iliflerent horses as possible .should lx* 
praetised on, l)eginuing willi a tlierouglih 
trnstw’orthy animal, so that the rider’s 
aetions beeoine automat ie. in ordinary 
H. tlie reins should lx* ludd in both liands, 
espe<*ially when using a doiible-bndle {see 
IlHiPu:). Rough ndePH greatly depend 
for seeurity of beat on thi* coustrur'tion 
of their saddle.s. Witli the «levelopnK‘nr 
of International competitions, mk*)] as tlie 
Olympic Oanie.s (y.e.), military K. ha- 
iniieh improved In recent years, it is of 
a composite elmraeter, and eall< for skill, 
adaptni>ility, and very tliorougii training. 
Ladies’ R., wliitdi is side— addle R., has 
been aimo.st completely replaced in popu- 
larity by tho cross-saddle. This is to be 
regretted not only on account of the loss 
of elegance and tradition, but also because 
III mnu> eases a woman can maintain a 
liollor balance, and greater control of 
her mount, when R. side-saddle. To 
mount, the rider holds the offside of the 
sadiile sf'ut, with tho reins iu the right 
liand and the left hand on the top 
pommel. Then plaeing the left foot in 
the stirrup she straightens tlic knee and 
lightly steps Into the 8ad»llc with a little 
Iw'ist. (See also Cavalhy; Dressagk; 
Fo.x-huntinq; IIaute-E('olk; IIoksi:- 
MANsiiip; Polo: Racinu; Steep li> 
CiMSiNQ. See W. Fawcett. Eletuenfs of 
Jlorsemanship, 1 932, and UidhinandHorse- 
1935; 11. 1). Chaniherlain, Riding 
and Schooling Horses, IP.'Ja; J. Fillis, 
breaking and Riding, 1937: S, Kourn.i- 
kijff. School for Riding, 19.19; MaJ. 1). 
Mursh-Macniillan. Equitation and Hors’^ 
wanship, 1948: E. Harrison, Riding' o 
Guide for Begir ,/^rs, 1949: l.t.-Col. W. L. 
Lvnn (ed.). The iJorseman s Vear, 1949. 

Riding, name of tho throe administrative 
divs. of Yorki^iirc, England. The old word, 
used in ScaDolnavia, was *thrl thing.* 
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Ridinger, Georg (1568-1616), Ger. arohl- the M6tl8, who regarded themselyes as 
tect, 5. at Strasburg. Between 1605 and pioneers of Fr. -Canadian settlement on 
1614 he designed the castle at Aschaffen- the plains. The MOtls feared they mlghw 
burg, one of the outstanding buildings of lose their language and schools. In K., 
the Ger. renaissance. an inveterate enemy of the Canadian 

Ridley. Nloholas (c. 1500-55), Eng. Gov. domination, they found a leader and 
prelate, o, in Northumberland and edu- decided to oppose the new regime. A 
Gated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridm, * prt:» visional gov.* under R. was set up, but 
where he first became imbued with the in tlie next year the dispute was com- 
splrlt of the Reformation. He became promised in the Manitoba Act, which 
chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer (1537), granted a prov. gov. at Red River and re- 
chaplafn to Henry Vlll., canon of Canter- cognised the right of the Fr. -speaking 
bury (1541), and of Westminster (1545), settlers to their language and schools. R. 
and bishop of Rochester (1547). He escaped, and In 1873 was elected to the 
quickly bemme one of the loaders of the dominion Parliament, but expelled and 
Reformed Church, took part in the first outlawed. Unbalanced in Judgment and 
revision of the Prayer Book (1548), and vain, qualities aggravated in 1884 when he 
succeeded Bonner as bishop of London in headed the second rebeilion of M6tis, ho 

was none the less sincere and in some 



15.50. R. was not an extreme reformer, 
and that Anglicanism retains so many of 
the usages of the medle\al church may 
be due to his moderating influence. On 
the death of Edwani VI., R. supported 


ways able. On the occasion of the second 
rebellion there was discontent among the 
Indians of the Saskatc liowan region, as 
well as among the M6tis. The latter 
were especially disaffected over the Ottawa 
Gov.'s failure to grant them titles to their 
farms, while the Indians brooded over 
their lost freedom. It was In these cir- 
ouinstances that messages were sent to 
R. and the rebellion broke out in March 
1884. The gov. of Ottawa was taken 
by surprise but moved with alacrity. 
Troops were sent from Winnipeg to hold 
the new railway wldch had recently been 
completed from there to the nits. The 
rebellion ended almost as suddenly as it 
began. One mam engagement lahttng 
three days was fought at Uatoche; the 
settlement was captured and R. sur- 
rendered a few days later and was 
executed. See G. W. Drown, BuHding 
the Canadian Naiion, 1942. 

Riemann, Georg Friedrioh Bernhard 
(1826-66), Ger. mathematician, b, at 
Breselenz, near to Uanncnbeig, Hanover. 
He denied the axiom that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a hpacc. and advanced 
proofs to show that observation cannot 
establish that space is strictly Euclidean. 
He attempted to show that it may be 
fiidte, though like Euclidean space, un- 
bounded. In his goometiy every straight 
lino would return into itself and be closed, 
Ju^t tlio same as a geodesic on a spherical 
surface. His system of non-Eucliilean 


Lady Jane Grey, but was arrested by geometry is practically that of spherical 
Mary and sent to the Tower. In 1554 space, that is, the surface of an ordinary 
he was condemned for heresy and burned sphi>ro. Rieuianulaii spoc^e and ourva* 


at Oxford, at the same time as Latimer 
(1555). See his Life and Works, ed. by 
H. Christmas, 1841, and J. C. Ryle, 
Biatwpa LeUimer and Ridley, 1925. 

Riel, Louis (1844-85), Uanadlun agi- 
tator, 5. at Bt. Boniface, Manitoba, 
championed tho cause of the M^tis or 
half-breeils, to whom ho belonged by 
reason of bis Fr., Indiou, and Irish 
descent. The first rebellion which he 
headed was in 1869. It arose out of the 
hostility of the settlers at Red River to the 
transfer of the N.W. Tern, from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to Canadian adminis- 
tration. In all the discusHions preceding 
the transfer, the one group whoso Interests 
had not been cunsultcd were the settlers 
already In the N.W., who numbered about 
10,000, the most numerous of these being 


tore tcasors have been Incorporated In 
Einstein’s relativity theory and other 
modem cosmological theories. 

Riemann (Karl Wilhelm Julius) Hugo 
(1849-1919), Ger. musical scholar, 6. at 
(iroHsmehlra, near Sondersbatiseu. He 
'-tiidiod music at the Leipzig Conserva- 
toire*, and later became lecturer at the 
iiniv. there from 1878 to 1880, and again, 
lifter various appointments clHewoore, 
from 1895 to 1901, when he became prof. 
Among his many works on musical sub- 
JcH'ts are a MnaikUrihont Ilandtmeh der 
usikge^hichU, Opemhandbvjoh, works on 
notation, harmony, phrasing, hist., eto. 
He ed. many standard works. R.*8 
greatest service to music lay in his know- 
ledge of and emphasis on the mnslcal 
traoitlous of the past. He was, however. 
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tar from a narrow traditionalist, belleyingr 
that an acknowledgment and sense of 
musical continuity was vital to the balance 
of modem music. Hee 11. L. Donecke, 
Die KomposUion-LeJire Uv 4 jo Riemanns, 
1937. 

Riemensohneider, Tilman (? 1460-1531), 
Ger. mason and sculptor, h. at Osterode. 
ne was one of the most outstanding of Ger. 
sculptors: he combined the tenderness of 
late Gothic stylos with a aonsuousnoss 
that foroshadowod baroque: his work has 
a raro quality of piety and pathos, and is, 
at the same time, essentially spontaneous. 
One of his most decorative yet appealing 
sculptures Is the * Madonna* In the cathe- 
dral at Wurzburg, ezocuted about 1503. 
*S'ee lives by C. Htrelt, 1888; 11. Schrade, 
1927; F. Knapp, 1935; K. Gerstenbeitff, 
1940; and K. II. Stolu, 1944. ^ 

Rienzi, Cola di ( 1313 - 54 ) Jltom. pohticAl 
reformer, b. In Home. The son of a 
tavern-keeper, ho was an enthusiastic 
student of anct. Lat. literature, and thus 
gained the desire to restore the former 
greatness of Home. His zeal for reforin 
received an impetus from the murder of 
his brother by a uoble. He became a 
notary of some importance, and in 1343 
went on a mission to PoT>e (1i*ment VI. at 
Avignon. hs' < '1 tiio papal favour, 
but retiumed to Home in 1341. and In 
May 1347 invited all the citizens to a 
meeting in the Onpitol. The new laws ho 
proposed were at once adopted, and ho 
was made tribune of tho new ri'public. 
For a short time his rule was popular and 
8uc<’essful, hut bis arrogfince disgusted 
both his own people and foreign princes, 
and tho nobles, with tiio consent of the 
pope, drove him out of the city at tho end 
of tho year. 11 c was restored by Innocent 
VI. in Aug. 1354, but w^as killed by the 
mob In Oct. See Hulwer Lybton, Rienzi, 
on which Wagner’s opera was based. 
Sec also lives by P. Piar, 1931, and V. 
Fleischer, 1918. 

Rieea, tn. of Saxony, Germany, on the 
R. Elbe, 12 m. N.W. of Meissen. The 
harbour is good, and one of tho chief 
iiidustrlos is boat -building. Steel, tex- 
tiles, and marble am produced. I’up. 
26.200. 

Riasengobirge, chain of luts. betw'con 
Silesia and Uohemia, and part of tho 
Sudetio range. They culininnto In tho 
height of Sohneekoppo (5265 ft.), and 
form a murh-fi'ciiuented tourist centre. 

Rleti, tn. in the prov. ut the bauie name, 
Italy, 40 m. N.E. of Home. It is an old 
Sabine city, anil has a flftceuth-century 
catbodral. Wheat and sugar- beet are grow'ii 
in the urea. Pop. 34,700. 

Rievaulx, or Rivaulx, Abbey, Cistercian 
foundation situated In tho N. Hiding oi 
Torkshlro, 24 m. N.W. of llclmuoy, 
dating from 1131. and now in ruins. Tho 
word means ’valley of the H>o* from a 
email rlv. that duw's by the rtiius. There 
is a vU. of H. 

Rif, Er Rif, or Rill, mountainous strip 
of coast in N. Morocco, stretching from 
Geiita to Algeria. There are some 
1,500,000 hihal). in the H. couutry. 

Rifle. The main varieties of militsiy Rs. 
s<re desoribed in the article Gun; it is 


proposed therefore to deal with sporttng 
lis., and also with shotguns in general In 
this article. 

A sporting R. is a weapon designed for 
shooting game of various kinds. All 
modem Rs. are of the breech-loading type, 
and fire a cartridge made up of four com- 
ponents: (a) A brass cartridge case which 
serves as a holder for the propellant 
powder and also as a gas seal preventing 
a flow of gas rearwards: (6) the propellant 
powder; (c) a priming cap; (d) the bullet. 
Tho barrel Is rifled, i.e. there are spiral 
groo vcH to impart a high rotational velocity 
to the bullet to ensure that it maintains 
equJhbrium in flight. The cartridge is 
supported In tho breech of the barrel by a 
member known as the breech block, which 
usually contains tho flrlng mechanism. 
Tho latter uormally consists of a pin 
known as a striker, capable of indenting 
tho cartridge. Pressure on the trigger 
actuates a piece known as the sear, whmh 
releases tho striker or hammer, which Is 
thou thrown forward to Are the cartridge 
by means of a powerful spring which 
hitherto has been kept m a state of 
compression. 

Sixty years ago the double-barrelled 
sporting H. W’as in general use, of very 
large oallhpe for elephants and other pachy- 
derms (10 and 12 boro, *600 in., -577 In., 
‘500 in.), medium calibre such as *450 
in., *375 In., and 0 mm. being preferred 
for dangerous soft-skiuned animals, and 
tho smaller calibres. *303 In. and 8 mm., 
being reserved for deer and antelope. 
Tlie heavy calibre Hs. have gradually 
been ousU'd, largely owing to tho fact 
that they are very cuiiibersi»mo be- 
cause of their great weight. Moreover 
the ‘ double ' R. was designed for cartridges 
of low eliaml)er pressure wtiich relied for 
tiieir high striking energy on heavy pro- 
jectiles propelled at a somewhat low 
velocity rather than the use of lighter 
PTOjectlles at a relatively higher velocity. 
The chief advantage of this tj pe of H. over 
othiT patterns Is that the hunter is assured 
of A rapid secoud shot shoukl this prove 
necessary, an important point when con- 
fronted with dongei’ous big game. Apart 
from ballistic consideration^ and the 
modem preference for high-velocity hunt- 
ing weapons, the ‘doub’o’ H. is very 
expensive and costs at leiust fl\ o times as 
much to produce os the single barrel bolt 
action magazine R. vhicli is now by far 
tlio most universally used sporting weapon. 
Tlio most popular tjpes of bolt actious 
employed are those ba^cd on the Mauser 
Mjstem, and are identical in essentials to 
tho Ger. military R. (Model 1 898) action 
(see GrN), 

The cartridges of Euniiiean raainif. for 
hunting purposes which are most often 
met are as follows: 6‘5 mm., 7 mm , -303 
in., 7*9 mm., 9 mm., 9 3 mm., *375 in. H. 
and H. Magnum, and 10 75 mm. Another 
pattern bolt action R.. wldoh aohioved 
popularity 'vetwceii 1905 and 1939 «.is the 
Mannliehoi .*schoenauer (particularly in 
•256 In. (6*5 mm.) calibre), manufactured in 
Austria. In the ikS.A. the bolt ai't ion R. 
til populaf , but In many parts of the Con- 
tinent, where hunting is oarrled out on 
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horseback, the need for a good saddle R. 
Is felt, and consequently the lover action 
R. is found more convenient. In this 
weapon the breech block is operated by 
means of raising and lowering a lever 
which is, in point of fact, a trigger guard 
esten ion; the magazine is usually of the 
tube type located immediately beneath 
the barrel. 

The main developments in the IJ.S.A. of 
recent years indicate a marked tendency 
towards reduction in calibre and increase 
in velocity, great strides having been made 
in extraordinarily accurate small boro 
cartridges (-22 in. to *27 in.) with a very 
flat trajectory, yet by virtue of their high 
velocity (3000 to 4000 ft. per see.) may be 
used on small game satisfactorily and 
humanely. The two best-known cart- 
ridges in this class are probably the -220 
in. Swift and -22 in. Hornet. A multitude 
of similar cartridges arc used for ‘ vemun * 
shooting, which has developed in recent 
years into a serious sport. Unquestion- 
ably tbo -22 in. rim-flrc sporting R. is the 
most popular in all countries. I ^nlike the 
Rs. hitherto mentioned, the cartridge 
utilised for this R. contains its priming in 
the base rim, which is exploded by a blow 
from the striker on firing, hence the term 
‘rim -fire,* as opposed to ‘centre-fli*e* cart- 
ridges containing a priming cap in tho 
centre of the base of tlie cartridge. -22 in. 
rim-fire Rs. are most effective on small 
vermin and rabbits up to 100 yds., and 
make excellent practice target weapons; 
ammunition is relatively cheap and 
plentifiil. 

R. bights fall into three basic categories: 
(a) ()peu ‘iron’ sights; (ft) aperture sights; 
(c) telescopic sights. Both ‘iron* and 
aperture sights have a cjommon type of 
foresight which consists of a projecting 
blade fixed to a ramp bed located on the 
end of the barrel. The open ‘iron* back- 
sight consists of a raised piece of metal 
with a ‘ U * or a * V * notch cut in the centre 
of it. Aim is then token by getting the 
tip of the blade or tlic bed of the foresight 
in Une with and in tho centre of the 
shoulders of the ‘U* or the ‘V* of the 
backsight; the height of the backsight can 
usually bo elevated or depressed for vary- 
ing ranges. In the aperture renrsight, in- 
stead of a *U* or a ‘V* notch, thtTo is 
merely a ring in the centre of which the 
tip of tho blade of the foresight must be 
located for an accurate aim. In the 
telescopic sight a graticule in the form of a 
cross is incorporated. When teking aim 
the Intersection of the cross wires of the 
graticule are superimposed on the target. 

Shotgmis have changed little in tlie last 
fifty years; they can bo divided into four 
miun categories: (a) Those with double 
barrels arranged side by side or supcrlm- 
posed, known as ‘over and under’; (b) 
■Ingle barrel guns without magazines ; (c) 
single barrel guns with three- or tlvc-Hhot 
magazines semi-automatic; (d) as (r) 
above, but the loading and ejection of 
caitridgeH is achieved manually by means 
of a pump action. Tho double barrel 
(side by side) is tho most common Eng. 
shotgon, and is manufactured <4n 12, 16, 
20, 28, and *410 in. bores, the 12 bore being 


most often encountered in the United 
Kingdom. There is a variety of well- 
known action systems, such as IHirdey, 
Holland Sc Holland, and Anson Sc 
Deeley. Tho modem trend Is for ‘ham- 
merlesR* guns, Le. guns in which tho 
action is totally enclosed within the body. 

See G. Burraud, Notes on Sporting Rifles^ 
1920. and The Modern Shotgun, 1932; E. 
Keith, Big Game Rifles and Cartridges, 
1943; T. Whelen, Small Arms, Ballistics 
and Design, 1945; and C. 8. Landis, 
Twenty 4 vm Calibre Varmint Rifles, 1947. 

Rifle-bird, or Rifleman-bird, bird of 
paradise known as Miloris paradisea. 
It occurs in Australia and New Guinea, 
and is purplish-black in colour with 
patches of green bronze. The Eng. name 
is said to have been given by settlers in 
Australia from the resemblance of the 
t'olour of tho plumage tc) that of the uni- 
form of tho Rifle Brigade. 

Rifle Brigade, one of the most famous 
Infantry regiments of the Brit. Army, 
raised in 1800 as the Rifle Corps, or Corps 
of Rillcmeii, and drawn from various line 
regiments.. Tho riiioincn were used, like 
the Fr. tirailleurs, to cover tho front of 
the ordinary infantry by scouting and 
skirmishing. Hence their green unifr>rm, 
for camouflage, and tho bugle used t(> 
give comiimuds. which forms a part of 
tho badge of all rifle regiments. Three 
other battalioiiH wcroadilcd in 1805, 185."), 
and 1857, and until after the First World 
W'ar tho R. B. shared with the Royal 
Fusiliers, Middlesex Uegimciit, K.K.R.C., 
and Shroj)shiro Light infantry the dis- 
tinction of being tho only line ngiments 
with four battalions, or more tlmn two. 
With so many battalions tbo H. B.’s 
battle honours are necessarily numerous, 
including the bat tics of the Peninsular war, 
S. Africa (1840 -47 ; 1851- 53), tho Crimean 
war, tho Burmese war, 1885-87; Khar- 
toum, and tho 8. African wor. In ihe 
First W orld W’ar tho R. H. was augmented 
by nuiiuToiiH regular hpecinl reserve, ser- 
vice, ,ind trrritf)rial l>attalionh, including 
tho T<)\\cr Hamlets Militia. Various 
battulioie^ of the K. B. figured In prac- 
tical! v every import ant battle of the First 
World War, from Mons in 11)1 1 to V'nlcn- 
ciennes in 1918. They were espeelallv 
conspicuous in tho fighting of 1914, at 
Mons and Le Cat can; in 191, 5 at St. Eloi; 
in 1910 at Beaumont -Hamel and at 
GuilJcinont ; in 1917 ut Ypres; and In 1918 
at Vjllers-Hrc'tormeux and Cambrai. In 
1939-40 the R. B. fought in France, and 
was « r>nspicuous at tho defence of (Jalais. 
Convert »*d to lorried infantry after Duii- 
kJrk it fought In armoured ciivs. in the 
N. African and It. campaigns, and was 
among the units which landed in Nor- 
mandy in .lurio 1944, serving in N.W. 
Euniiie until tho Gcr. collap'fc. 

Rift Valley, geological structure formed 
by tbo sinking of a strip of laud between 
two unmoving parallel faults. The E. 
African lakes and tho Dead Sea occupy 
K. Vh.. and the Rliiuo valley is another 
example, lying betwreen tho Vosges Mts. 
to tho W. and the Black Forest granites 
to tliOuE. 

Riga, cap. of the Latvian S.S.R. and 
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a Heaport, lies 8 m. above the mouth 
of the Dvina, before it enters the ^ilf of 
Rigra, and 366 m. by railway S.W. of 
Leningrad. Formerly the centre of the 
export trade of N.W. Russia, it suflFcred 
severely during Russia’s economic col- 
lapse, but gradually recovered. There 
are manuls. of textiles, chemicals, rolling 
stock, building mutorlals, etc. It still 
preserves some of its anct. buildings of 
the period when it was a great Hanseatic 
Ijoague tn., and also of the period when it 
belonged to the Teutonic knights. The 
castle of Walthor von PUttenburg, master 
of the knigiits (1500), was the seat of the 
government before the Second World 
War. Tile present cathedral, built in the 
sixteenth century, replaces the old chinch, 
St. Mary’s, built 1215, the organ in which 
is one of the largest in the world. It has 
a univ., cstab. 1010. R. became Russian 
in 1710, having been long an object 
of strife between Russia, Poland, and 
Sweden. It was the scene of niu<-h ilglit- 
iug during the First World War, being 
captured by the (Icis. in 1017. Ilol- 
shevists took the city in 1019, but were 
expelled the same year. It became the 
c-ap. of Latvia on the formation of the 
republic in 1918. In the 8econd World 
War the Russii took Latvia in Juno 
lOlO and Incbrfuiiaicd the country Into 
the U.S.S.R. The next year the (Jers. 
seized the greati‘r part of Latvia and R. 
became a powerful Uer. stronghold and 
naval base, but In Oct. 1944 it was re- 
captured by the Soviet generals l^laslen- 
nikov and Eremenko (arc E.vstkux Front 
IN TiiK Skcond Would War). Pop. 
378,000. See Z. Llgers, llistoire des villes 
de Lettonie c< d*E8lonie, 1916. 

Rigadoon (Fr. rigaudon), Fr. dance 
probably originating in the S. (Provence 
or Languedoc), dating back to the seven- 
teenth century at the latest. It is in 
lively common or 2-4 time, and consists 
of i-hree or four parts, each repeated, the 
third being the shorU^st. 

Riga, Gulf of, gulf of the S. coast of 
the Uultic i:)ea, S. of the gulf of Finland. 
It is 100 ni. long and 60 m. broad at its 
widest. The greatest deiilh is 22 fathoms, 
and it is frozen for about 120 days in the 
year. The R. Dvina flows into it past 
the seaport tn. of Riga (q.r.). 

Rigaud, Hyacinthe (1659-1743), Fr. 

n it painter, b. at Perpignan, entered 
;ole des Heaux Arts in Paris in 1681. 
At Lo Brim’s suggestion ho studictl in 
Rome, and formed his stylo on that of 
Van Dyck. A diligent worker and a 
careful artist, ho eountetl Louis XIV., Lo 
Brun, Boileau, Bossuot, and Charles 
XII. of Sweden among his sitters. * Mario 
Serre* (his mother) is perhaps his master- 
piece. See life by J. Roman, 1919, 

Rigel, or |3 Orionis, seventh brightest 
star, its magnitude being 0-3. Its spec- 
trum shows it to bo of the helium typo and 
a short-period binary of twenty -two days. 
Its distance is about 600 light-years and 
its luminosity is 17,000 times that of the 
sun. Its spectrum shows that it belongs to 
the B8 class, in which hydrogen linos are 
prominent, but the helium linos, observed 
in great intensity in class B2, have Nearly 


faded out. Stars of this type have temjps. 
of about 20,000° C. R. has a companion 
distant 9*6* of mag. 8, which Is Itself 
a double star. 

Rigging, see under Sails and Riooing; 
Yachts. 

Righi, see Rigi. 

Right Ascension (in astronomy), see 
Ascknsion, Right. 

Right of Way, right which a person or 
body of persons has of passing over an- 
other’s lands. It is in the nature of a 
privilege or couvenionco and not a 
profit (see also Easements; Incorporeal 
Chaitelh; IlKUEDiTAMENTS; Land Laws; 
Prescription). A R. of W. by iiecessUy 
arises whore A grants (see Grant) a piece 
of land to B surrounded by otJier land of 
A’s; for if a R. of W. were not implied B 
could never got to the land bought 
from A. Public lls. of W. usually arise 
either l»v express grant or by prescrip- 
tion. See also Footpatils, and Preser- 
vation OF. 

Right, Petition oI,see Petition of Right. 

Rights, Declaration and Bill of, see 
Bill of Rights. 

Right-whale (Baloena), genus of whales, 
«*haractcriscd by the large head and 
mouth, long plates of whalebone being 
attac'hed to tiie palate, and by the absence 
of the dorsal fln. The Greenland or R. 
(B. mystecetns) is the best-known Ceta- 
cean, and was long supposed to he of 
world-wide distribution. Other species 
have, however, been identified, including 
tlie S. or (’ape whale (B, australis). 

Rigi, or Righi, iiit. of Switzerland, 
rising between the lakes of Lucerne and 
Zug. Altitude 59U6 fr. Its popularity 
with tourists is due to the tine view it 
commands. The summit may be reached 
by a railway from Vitznau, on the S., or 
by one from Arth, on the £. 

Rigidity, see under Elasticity and 
Strength of Materials. 

Rigor, sensation of chill accompanied 
by blilvering, which is charaeterl'>tie of 
the initial stage of many feverish condi- 
tions. Notwithstanding the feeling of 
intense cold, the actual body t'^inp. is 
higher than normal, and the sensation is 
jIuo to a disturbance of the cutaneous 
heut -regulating lueohauism, the surface 
capillaries being for the time constricted. 
This is generally uecompamed by internal 
congestion, and the cold sensation is 
followed bv a feeling of heat as the blood 
temp, gradually rises. In most forms of 
miliaria there is a regular succession of 
cold and iiot fits with little diflereiioe in 
body temp. 

Rigor Mortis, see under Death. 

Rig Vedas, see under Veda and Vedism. 

Rijeka, see Futme. 

Rijssel, see Lille. 

Rijssen, see Ryrsbn. 

Rijswijk, see Ryswick 

Rlkwa, Rukwa, Likwa, Hikwa, or 
Leopold Lake, in Tanganyika Tct . E. 
Africa, situated between Lakes Taoean- 
ylka and N ' Msa. It was discovered by 
Joseph Thomson in 1885, and is salty 
and aramonlaeal. 

Riley, Charles Valentine (1843-95L 
Amer. entomologist, b. in London andv 
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educated at Dieppe and Bonn. He went style artifloial. His apparent abllfty to 
to the U.S.A. in 1860. He became state detach himself from the unlTerse in order to 


entomoloflfist in Missouri, and his activities 
during the locust plague of 1870, when he 
correctly forecast the date on which the 
plague would end, brought him into 
prominence. He went before Congress 
and secured an appropriation for a com- 
mission of entomology to deal with future 
problems of this nature. R. also Investi- 
gated the problem of the phylloxera insect 
which was causing great destruction to 
Fr. grapes. In 1878 he became entomo- 
logist to the newly formed Dept, of Agri- 
culture at Washington. He dealt success- 
fully with the citrus scale which had 
attacked the Californian orange-groves; 
but a change of president found him out 
of favour with the administration, and 
K. reslraed, continuing his research wortc 
prlvatdy. R.’s fine smiolarship w as com- 
bined with a spirit of ente^riso and an 
infectious enthusiasm: his efforts ensured 
federal and state recogmtion of the value 
of the entomolorist in preventing famine 
and hunger and increasing agricultural 
production. 

Riley. James Whiteomb (1853-1916), 
Amer. dialect-poet, b. at Greenfield, 
Indiana, son of Reuben A. Riley, a lawyer. 
Disliking law, he became an itinerant 
slm-paintw, actor, and mimic entertainer. 
He worked on the Indianapolis Journal 
from 1873; writing verses for It, chiefly 
in Hoosier dialect. The Old Swimmin- 
Bole emd *Leven Mare Poems, *by BenJ. F. 
Johnson, of Boone,* 1883, was his first 
book. Perhaps the most widely popular 
of his poems (which are nearly all short) 
is Little Orphant ^nnte (1885). 

Rilke, Rainer Maria (1875-1926), Aus- 
trian poet, 6. in Prague of Bohemian and 
Alsatian stock. He was educated at the 
military academies of St. Polten and 
Weisskirchen, but then decided to adopt 
a Uteraiy career. He studied hterature 
and the hist, of art in Munich and Berlin, 
and visited Russia. In 1901 he marned 
(3ara Westhoff, the sculptress. R. tra- 
velled ‘a grreat deal in Europe, Hving for 
some time In Paris, where he was Rodin's 
secretary. He spent the lost seven years 
of his life In Switzerland . R. 's ] losltiou in 
literature is somewhat isolated; his closest 
affinities probably lav ^vlth the Dan. 
mystic -romantics and the Fr. symbolists, 
and it wa>H In France that be gained the 
greatest bearing and spent hi-i happiest 
years. 

His first collection of poems, Jjeben und 
Lieder (1894), are generally conventional 
and show few signs of his latent genius. 
They show the Influence of Heine and not 
that of the then fashionable Impressionist 
poets. In AdvetU (1898) and Mxr zwr 
Peter (1899) he moved further towards a 
depeisonahsed idiom in an attempt to 
anlve at a standpoint of roinplcte ob- 
jectivity and realism. When be fnlly 
achieved this, as In many of the Dwineser 
Eleven (1923) and the Sonnete an Orpheus 
(t^3), the intense, all-pervasive spiritu- 
ality of bis poetry has few rivals. Such a 
poetic ideal, however, leaves no room for 
medioeorlty, and when R. fails to<achleve it 
<x>mpletely his work Is Javrlng and the 


see, as a spectator, the greatness of God 
and pnniness of Man, and from those 
to understand and convey eternal, fnnda- 
montal truths, is unique. Ho tried to 
sublimate everything in his poetry to the 
central theme of man's struggle for 
spiritual vision and clarity. His own 
religious crises and triumphs became sym- 
bolic of the struggle, death, aud regenera- 
tion of mankind. Besides the works 
mentioned above other notable pubs, of 
R. include Bueh der Bdder (1903) and Die 
Aufzeichnungen der Malte Launds Brigge 
(1909). 

His collected works wore pub. in 1879 
and Letters (ed. and trans. by R. F. C. 
Hull) in 1948. See hves and studies by 
A. Schaffer. 1 921 ; R. FaesI (2nd cd.). 1922 ; 
E. .laloux, 1927; E. M. Butler, 1943; and 
Nora Wydenbnick, 1949; also Princess 
Thum und Taxis, Krinnerung an Bxlke, 
1933; M. Betz. Rilke rivant, 1937; 
E. Jaloux, P. Val6ry, and others. Rtlke et 
la France, 1942; R. Guardini, Zu Rilkes 
Devtungdes Daseins, 1940; ami J. Gebser. 
Ttdke und Spanien (2nd ed.), 1946. 

Rimbaud. Jean Arthur (1854-91), Fr. 
poet, b. at Charleville in the Ardennes. 
As a boy he displayed extraordinary 
talent, and, having run away from home 
three times, his poem Bateau tvre won 
him the friendship of the poet Verlaine. 
Subsequently he lived an adventurous 
life as tramp, soldier, and merchant by 
turns. Willie he was living in Abyssinia, 
his friend Verlaine, behoving him to be 
dead, pub. his poems under the title of 
Les Illuminations (18SG). These took 
Paris by storm and originated the * deca- 
dent* movement, and fiom R. stem also 
the Symbolistea and the surrealists. A 
further vol. of his poems, Relignaire, was 
pub. in 1891. His complete works wore 
pub. by the Mercure de France (2nd cd.), 
1898. See lives and studios by P. Borri- 
chon, 1912; II. Jacob, 1921; J M. Carrb, 
1924; R. do Ubnbville, 1929; K. Y. 
GaucU^ie, 1936; J. Riviere (2ud od.), 1938; 
Enid Starkfe. 19.18, 1947; W. Fowlie, 
1946; aho P. Verlaine, Acs Pontes maudits, 
1884, M. Raymond, De Baudelaire au 
surrMf^me, 1933; Enid Starkle. Rimbaud 
in Abgsnma, 1937 ; Marguoplto Y. Mblbra, 
Rfyonnnees autour de Rimbaud, 1946. 

Rime, deposits of white Ice crystals, 
similar to hour frost, on the windward side 
of objects, by a wet (super-cooled) fog at 
temps, below freezing. This is soft R.; 
hard R. is when the ire is formed so 
qnifkJy that solid clear ice Is formed to 
windward; it may extend foraev. inches. 
Hard R. is distinguished from glazed 
frost in that It is formed In feg or drizzle 
with wind, whereas glazed frost occurs on 
ail surfaces, and accumulates round twigs 
or telegraph wires when super-cooled rain 
fells. 

Rime, see Rhyme. 

Rime Giant, see Ymir. 

Riming Poem, see RhIi'MB Hono. 

Rimini, Franoesoa da. see Franoesoa 
PA Himivi. 

Rimini (Lat. Ariminum), seaport of 
Italy in the prov. of Forli, Emilia, on the 
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Mareocbla, 2 m. from Its mouth In the also escaped. The CasteUo Slglsmondo 
Adriatio. The most Interesting of Its sustained damage but remained struo- 
buildlngB are the anct. castle of Sigls- turally sound. Pop. 74,600. 
mondo Malatosta (1448), now used as a Rimmon, or Hadad, Asssrrlan thunder 
prison; the fifteenth-century cathedral, god, mentioned in 2 Kings xvJu., where 
or Tempio MalatostJano, one of the most Naaman. after his healing by Elisha, 
Important monuments of the Renaissance seeks pardon from the latter if in the 
in all Italy; originally a Franciscan church course of his duties as a *captam of the 
of the thirteenth centuiy, it was re- host of the King of Syria* he worships in 
modelled In 1450 by Sif^ismondo Mala- the temple of R. at Liamasous 
testa and Leon Battista Alberti was the Rlmouski, tn of Quebec, Canada, 180 
architect of the extenor, the church of m. E of Quebec. There are saw-mills, 
St. GiuUano, and the budge and arch of peat mines, and a cod-hver oil refinery; 
Augustus Among the modem buildings the tn has an agne. college. Pop 7000. 



ENA, 
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are an archosological museum and a 
municipal pktmo gallery. Hero the fla- 
minian \\ ay ends. The tn has fisheries, 
mmeral bpnngs and baths, silk mills, 
brick -\i orks, sulphur fumac cs, lion works, 
and foundfios, and the sea bathing attracts 
uian'\ visitors in the buniuicr. It was the 
bite of the Council of Anuns and Atha- 
nasians (159) It was held m turn b> 
Byranthies, Goths. Longobards, and 
Franks The uotorio us Malatosta s roigiu d 
at R. for three centuric s from 1 20 J It was 
then sold to the VenctiHiis (150 )) and was 
under papal aiithoiltv from 1528 to 1860 
In the bccond World W or it formed the 
E. or Adriatio end of the Uers 's Gothic 
hue, but foU to the Hrit. Eighth Army 
on Sept. 22, 1944. U was a key -point 
in the Oer line of defence and, conse- 
quently, the damage sustained by its 
monuinental buildings was very severe. 
The cathedral was amongst the seriously 
damaged buildings, but Agostlno de 
Hiicoi’s reliefs of the Arts and Sciences 
Bullored no damage. The tomb of bigls- 
mondo, which was elaborately protdbted. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Nicholas Andreiavich 
(1S44-1908), Russian composer, b at 
Tikhuin, near Novgorod. His youthful 
promise in music leu to nothing until ho 
mined the nationalist school with Bala 
kirev, Cul, Mussorgski, nnd Borodin 
His first symphony (1865, bt Pctersbmg) 
was a landmark in the hist of Russian 
music Retiring ftoin the iiiyy, R. now 
ga^o his whole oftorts to music, becoming 
a prof, at St. Petershur.7 Conservatoire 
(IbTl), director of the Ire School con 
cuts (1874-81), and conductor of the 
Biissian symphony concuts (1886-1900) 
Ills first opera, 2'he Maid of P^kof, 
appeared in 1872: then < line a period of 
study, followed by onothor opera Ihe 
A ight tn May (1873). O* her operas llllod 
with his raoy music, colour, and imagina- 
tion are 2'he Snow Maiden (1881); AV'ida 

a ; Cknstmaa Eve (1894); ^flko 
; The t ^ar*8 Bride (1898); Serriha 
(1901); The Uolden Cockt,el (1907). He 
left also three symphonic a piano con- 
certo, and* a considerable quantity of 
minor orohostral and instrumental muslo, 
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some songs, and some church music. See 
his My Musical Life (1923); Principles of 
Orchestration^ Pra^ical Manual of Har- 
mony (1930); also life by M. Montagu- 
Nathan. 1916. 
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Rinderpest, or Cattle Plague, contagious 
and eruptive fever, affecting bovim-s. 
rarely sheep, camels, and certain wild 
ruminants, A^lth a fatal tcrininution in 
from six to ten days. Its occurrence in 
Britain is notifiable, but no outbreak has 
been reported since 1877. On the other 
hand, it is still prevalent in Brit. K. 
African dependencies and other parts of 
the continent. Formerly the di&cfiso 
used periodically to sweep over the 
African plains with the rapidity and 
ferocity of a veld fire, decimating the 
cattle pops. But veterinary science has 
gradually got this and most animal 
diseases under control, and in recent years 
grants have been made under the Colonial 
Development Act for the purpose of com- 
bating occasional outbreaks. 

Ring (0.£. hri7ig), circular ornament 
for the finger, ear, nose, or lip. Its. of 
gold, silver, or some other precious metal 
are still worn in the nose and lip by 
savage peoples, while earrings have re- 
mained fashionable among Kuropean 
women. Ks. for the finger with signets 
migravcd on tho 'bezel' were used in 
primitive times as a seal or signature in 
place of writing. Anct. Egyptian Its. 
have been discovered made of gold, silver, 
bronze, gloss, or cornelian, with an oblong 
bezel. The (Bes. wore lis. of great 
beauty, but the early Roms, imitated the 
Spartans in wearing simple iron Rs., the 
privilege of a free citizen. Later ambas., 
senators, and high offlclals came to wear 
massive gold Rs., a custom which became 
generalised in the later empire. The R, 
formed an essential feature in the investi- 


ture of ecclos. dignitaries during the 
Middle Ages, and in England still has a 
part in the coronation Berv.ee. All pre- 
lates of the Rom. Catholio Church and 
bishims of the Church of England wear the 
R. Tlie pope's oiflcial It. of investiture is 
the ' Fisherman's Ring,* bearing a device 
of St. Peter in a boat. It is broken at the 
death of a pope. Nuns wear a R., usually 
of silver, to show that they are wedded 
to the chimch. Tho origin of the wedding 
R. is anct., and is popularly supposed to 
have once siguifioil the huudago of women. 
The betrothal R. was given in Rom. 
times as a pledge, and in all probability 
the bc-stownl of tlio wcMlding It. grew out 
of this custom and inter received the 
sanction of the church. *Posy' and 
memorial Rs. with engraved mottoes 
have now gone out of jfashion, as also 
have tliumii Rs. There is a splendid 
collection of Rs. in tho Brit. Museum, 
augmented in 1S97 by a bequest of 8ir 
A. W. Friiiiks. and another formed by 
Edmund Waterton in the S. Kensington 
Museum. For the former see ('atahgue 
by Afarshnl (1907). See also C. W. King, 
Antique Oems and Hings, 1872: VV. Jones, 
Finger-ring Lore, 1877; and (5. F. King, 
Rings for the Finger, 1917. 

Ringbones, honv enlargements on the 
largo and small pastern bones of tho horse, 
sonietiines iluo to an injury and somotimoa 
to rheumatic tendencies. Treatment is 
not often 8atisfa<*tor> . Rest is needful 
and a bandage of hay pla<‘ed round tbo 
leg ami kept soaked with cold water helps 
to reduce tho indamination. Tho appli- 
cation of a suitable shoo relieves tho 
lameness. 

Ring-dove, sie Ci'hhat. 

Ringerike, see under Viktno Art. 

Ringing the Changes. Larc’cny by the 
trick, wlien giving oi receiving ciiaugo, of 
pretending that tho amount put down 
was greater than actually was tho case, or 
that sufliclent change has not been given. 

Ring Money, generic description ioos(dy 
and almost certainly inaccurat<*ly applied 
to those ol)jeets of gold (less often of 
silver or bronze) whicli, fashioned in tho 
shape of rings or iioops, could bo used for 
personal adornment in tho form of torques 
for the neck and of armlets, bracelets, and 
earrings. In addition to their use a*» 
ornaments those objects un<loubtedly 
possessed a currency value, especially 
when they wore made of gold or silver. 
They are characterhtlc of many early 
civilisations, including those of tho Near 
E.; in Europe they have been found In 
Franco and (In considerable numbers) In 
tlie Brit. Isles, and especially Ireland, 
being attributed to the Early Bronze Age 
culture of W. Europe. 

Ring Ousel, iiit. song-bird, Turdus 
tormwtus, with brownish -black plumage, 
and a broad white patch on tho throat. 
It nests in heather or on banks In moor- 
land dlsts. The R. O. belongs to the 
thrush family and is a summer visitor to 
the Brit. Isles and Europe generally. 

Rings, Fairy, see Fairt Rinos. 

Ring-tailed Eagle, golden eagle in Ita 
early plumage (from one to two yeare 
of a^). 
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Rlngwood^ mrkt. tD. of Hampshire. 
England, oa the R. Avon. 12 m. M.N.E. 
of Bournemouth, and on the W. edge of 
tho Now Forest. It is noted for its 
Ashing. Pop. of par. between 6000 and 
7000. 

Ringworm, or Tinea trichophytina, 
diseaso of tho skin due to a vegetable 

E amslte. Trichojihyton ttmaurana. On the 
ody {Tinea circinnia or marginata) the 
disease is characterised by tho formation 
of circular rod patches; these lead to 
itching and tho desquamation of epithe- 
lium in branny particles. Tho patch 
heals in tho centi*o Arst, so that the 
appearance of a rod ring is usually pre- 
scMitcd. Alcrciirv' ointiiicrit is usually 
effective in hririuiiig ehoiit a cure. R. of 
the scalp tonsKraus) is a niore ohstl- 
n.itc condition. Round, greyish, slightly 
elevated patches are preHentc<l in whidi 
tlio luiir is liroken off near the skin. The 
spores of tlie parasite arc found in tin* 
siilistaiice of the hair roots, and are not 
easily reached by any parasiticide. The 
usual mercurial ointment or tincture (»f 
iodine treatment may meet with .succe.ss, 
but a previous application of X-rajs in 
order to remove dead hairs, etc., is 
recommended. R. is most common among 
cliildrcn. and a . "ontagion is proi)ably 
tlirough spreading oi tljo Kpf»rcs, an 
affected individual should bo removed 
fi’oiu school, etc-, and all brushes and 
other articles suspected of contamination 
should bo thoroughly cleanstsl. R. of 
the beard (T. syrasw) forms round scaly 
patches, which tend to become noduhir 
and lumpy through InAaniination of the 
underlying tissues. Tho treatment is the 
same as in R. of tiie scalp. Cats, dogs, 
and other animals are subject to R., 
which can bo communicated by them to 
human beings. 

Rintelen, Franz von Kleist (1883-194U). 
Ger. saboteur. Ho entered the Ger. 
Navy, and had a post on tho naval war 
staff at Berlin in 1U14. In 1915 ho was 
sent to the U.tj. A. as a spy. His organisa- 
tion in Now York smuggled bombs, which 
were detonated by tho action of acid, on 
board munition ships, a scheme which 
caused many losses at sea. When return- 
ing to Germany he was taken from the 
Holland- Amerika liner by the Brit. Naval 
Intelligence, and later extradited to 
America and sentenced to four years 
imprisonment for sabotage. In 1933 he 
related his adventures in The Park In- 
voder, which became a best-seller. R. 
lectured in tho II.S.A. and in England, 
and Anally settled In London. From 
1939 to 1945 ho was Interned on tho 
Isle of Man. 

Riobamba, see Cajababa. 

Rio Branco, state of Bnizil created in 
1943, in the N. Bon Vista, tho cap., 
previously belonged to Amazonas state. 
Area 82,740 sq. m. Pop. 14,000. 

Rio Colorado, rlv. of Argentina, forms 
the N. limit of Patagonia, and Aows from 
the Andes E.S.E. into tho Atlantic S. of 
the Bahia Blanca. 

Rio Cuarto, garrison tn. of Cordova prov., 
Amntina, on the San Martin andJdltre 
railways, 360 m. N.W. of Buenos Aires 


and 140 m. S. of Cordova. Its chief 
activity is agriculture. Pop. 50,000. 

Rio de Janeiro: 1. Cap. of BrazU and 
one of the i)rln. seaports of S. America, 
is situated on tho W. side of one of the 
Auest natural harbours in tho world, 
which measures 15 m. by from 2 to 7 m. 
It occupies a narrow strip of alluvial land 
between tho mts. and tho sea, being 
remarkable for tho beauty of Its position. 
The conictil Sugar Loaf Mt., 1230 ft. high, 
ascended by an aerial cableway, stands at 
the harbour entrance, and Corcovado, 
2300 ft., rises frum among the buildings 
of tho city. It Is separated from the 
prov. of Rio de Janeiro, and constitutes 
an independent iniinir ipslity, witli an 
area <)f .'>21 sq. ni., divided lido nineteen 
liars. This i-, called tlie Feder.il Diht., 
and is governed by a pridect. Parts of 
the cd V }»ave been lernoilclled. the 1C. end 
reeoiist meted, and Mnrro do CasteUa 
levelled. Uie ^od iieing used to reelaiiu 
Sacco da Gloria. A number of skyscrapers 
on the Aiucr. modid have lieen erected, 
with unfortunate effects on cho beauty of 
the tn. Tho setting of the tn. between 
lilt, and sea forms, however, an extremely 
aiirattiv'O siglit. A beautiful promenade 
of maridc, .0 m. long, lines tho waterside. 
The old streets are narrow, the chief 
of these bidng tho Riia Direita or Rua 
Primeiro do Mareo, and tlio Rua Giividor. 
Tho A\eiiida Rio Branco is spacious ami 
lined with beautiful huildiiigs, Imdiidlng 
the gov. buildings, the library, art school, 
supremo court and municipal tlieatre. 
Rio is tho seat of an archbishop who is 
generally a cardinal. Tho chiu^ebcs and 
monastic buildings, wlileh number over 
Afty, are extremely oruatc, ami mostly 
built in the Jesuit si yle ; the La Candellaria 
(built seventeenth century) and La Gloria 
are tho two most conspicuously situated. 
Tho publlo buildings include the monas- 
tery of ^35.0 Kento, the hospitol of Dom 
Pedro II. (built 1841), a lunatic asylum 
(founded 1841), and a mildary hospital. 
Among tho literary and scientlAc Institu- 
tions are tho College Doin J’edro II.; 
National Museum: Institute of Hist., 
(Jeography, and Ethnology; Military and 
Naval acliool* Lyceum of Arts; an Astro- 
nomical and Meteorological Oliservatory, 
and National Library. 3'iierc are also 
botanic and zoological gardens. The 
uuiv. (the only oiAeial univ. in BrazA) 
w’as founded in 1920. In it are incor- 
norated tho Scliool of Fine Arts and the 
National Institute of Music. Thero are 
sev. eugineering and mining polytechnics 
in the imiv. Tho Oswaldo Cruz Institute 
is devoted to experimental medicines. 
R. is one of the healthiest cities of the 
troidcs, though In the sultry summer 
season about ChrlstmOvS the gov. dopts. 
are moved to Petropolis in the neigh- 
bouring bills. It is well served by rail, 
by steamship lines, by air services, and, 
locally, by trams and buses. The water 
supply, whie!) is very abundant. Is carried 
along claboruto aqueducts over a distance 
of 12 m. The bay, at the entrance 
(about 1 m. wide) of which are the Fort 
St. Juan aftid Fort Santa Cruz, provides 
a safe anchorage of 50 sq. m. Industries 
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Include brewing, sugar refining, and flour Amer states Each party undertakes to 
milling, and there is an extensive trade in assist in meeting the attack On the 
coffee, sugar, hides, diamonds, tobacco, request of the state or states attacked and 
timber, etc Itio is the scat of the prin ponding the decision of tbo * Organ of 
arsenal of the republic It was discovered Consultation,* each party may determine 
on Jan 1, 1502, by Gonc.alo Coelho, the the measuies uhldi it sliould itself adopt 
Portuguese navi^tor bomokr colonists to fulfil this obligation This artlde 
were the first settlors in the neighbour applies uhen the attack t«ikes place with- 
hood (1555) The Portuguese took pos m the ter of an Amor state or within a 
session of it in 1567, and in 1808 the region boundtd in the way specified. 
Portuguese ro'val family resided there These bouudarlos completely enclose the 
Pop 2 052,700 2 Coastal prov , the Amor continent. Including Canada, Green- 

cap of which is Mcthcroy (pop 125 000), land and Antarctica Canada is not a 
has an area of 2b,627 m , and is moun membir of the Pan Amer Union, a slgna- 
tainous in the centre It is the chief tors of the Act of Chapultepec, or a 



S rov of Braril and its fort^ts aif rich in 
imber Its soil, \dilcl] is rich and fertile, 
is very extensively tultixaUd, the thief 
crop being coffee It has o ua\al school 
ana an arsenal Thrro is a naval dock 

f ard at the llba das Cobras Area 16,400 

►op 2 150 000 

RJo de Janeiro, Treaty of (1947), for the 
mutual defence of the Xiiuinas signed 
on Sept 2 at Rio de Jaiicii It opens 
with a rondemnatlon of war 1 y the high 
contracting parties and a pit Igc not to 
resort lo foice in any nianzu r inconsistent 
with the charter of tho United Nations 
or the treaty itself Tho i it riles under 
take to onclcavour to setth such eon 
troversies as ma'v arise between them 
before referring them to the (jcnoml 
Assembb or the becuriti ( ounofl of the 
United Nations The vital Article I 
registers agreement that an armed attac k 
by any state against an Amer state shalJ 
be considered an attack against all the 


signatoi> of this treat v Greenland is 
1 ) tn tei and In 1040 the USA bad not 
ncf^c tilted with Denmark an agreement 
conftnnng its dffdico If tbo integrity, 
6o\(riignt\ or independence of any 
Annr state should he iffeeted by aggres 
slon not amounting to armed attack or 
b} any situ ition th it might endanger the 
plate of America the Oigan of Consulta- 
tion shall meet at once to agree on tbo 
me IS 111 es to be taken 7 his body is 
ferine d by tho ministers of foreign afTalrs 
of tho republics whirh have ratified the 
treaty, but the governing boaid of the 
Pan Amer Union may act provisionally 
Pending the meeting of tlie Oimn of 
( onsuitatJon The treaty remains in 
force indefinitely, but ni ly be denounewd 
b> any contracting party by notification 
to tho Pan-Anif r I iiion and < eases to bo 
in force in tcsfiee t of that stato two >oarB 
after»tho notification bos been reoolved 
Rio de la Plata, sec Plata 
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Rio do Oro and Adrar, N. African 
colonial poBsoHRiona of Spain, stretcli S. 
alone: the coast from S.w. Morocco to 
Capo Blanco. They are under the 
eroYemorHhip of the Canary la. Pates 
and dflh are exported. The cap.» Villa 
Cisneros, Is an air station. Area 10A,000 
sq. m. Pop. 32,000 (whites 850), exclu* 
slve of some 31,000 nomads who enter the 
area after the rainy season. 

Rio Grande: 1. Riv. risine: in the Rocky 
Mts., Colorado, and flowine: thronerh New 
Mexico and Texas to the gulf of Mexico. 
There is an irrUration dam at Enffl^ Now 
Mexico, for Mexican use. K1 Paso, Texafl, 
Is the prin. tn. on the riv. Length 
1800 m. 2. See Araguta. , ^ 

Rio Grande, seaport of Brazil in mo 
Grande do Sul on the strait loading to the 
Lagoa dos Patos, 730 sea m. from mo de 
Janeiro, and less than half that distance 
from MontoTldeo. It has a large harbour 
and is BraziTs moat southerly port for 
oooan-going shipping. It la the dlatri- 
buting centre for the S. port of its state 
and exports dried moat, hides, and 
tobacco. There are cotton, woollen, and 

i nto factories, an oil refinery, and fisheries, 

’op. 00,000. , , . 

mo Grande do Norte: 1. Kiv. of Brazil, 
rising In the S 'd Minas Geraes, and 
fiowing westwards into the Atlantic at 
R. G. do N., or Natal. Length 450 in. 
2. Atlantic state of Brazil in the N.K. 
Cochineal, sugar, cinchona, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, timber, and rubber are produced, 
and horses and cattle are reared. The 
cap. is Natal. Area 20,482 sq. m. Pop. 
893.700. 

Rio Grande do Sul, S.E. Athintlc state 
of Brazil, bounded on the W. by Argen- 
tina, and S. by Uruguay. It contains 
two large lakes, Lagoa dos Patos and 
Lagoa Mirim. The surface is grassy 
steppe In character, supporting vast herthi 
of cattle; dried beef and hides are ex- 
ported. Coal of inferior quality is mined, 
also wolfram, and copper, gold, agates, 
and aincthyHts are found. Agrlo. pro- 
ducts Include coffee, tol)acco, rice, cereals, 
and sugar. Soap and textiles are made. 
The cap. is Prtrto Alegre. Area 109,067 
sq. m. Pop. 3,803,800. 

Rio Haoha, tn. of Colombia, in tbe prov. 
of Magdalena, standing near the base of 
the OoaJira Peninsula, 100 in. K. of Santa 
Marta, both being on the Caribbean sea 
cnaat. The roadstead Is open and shallow. 
There ore pearl UslierleH, and dealing In 
vegetable ivory, magney fibre, and rubber. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Rioja, delicate red wine of good llavour, 
produced in N. Spain. 

Rioja, or La Rioja: 1. Andino prov. of 
Argentina, situated between (Jordova, 
San Juan, and Cataniarca. In tbo N.W. 
is the Sierra B'ainatina (20,000 ft.). Gold, 
copper, silver, and Iron are found, and 
the soil Is fertile in vinos, maize, cotton, 
.etc. Area 33.394 sq. m. Pon. 109,400. 
2. Cap. of above prov., at the side of 
the Sierra Velasoo at an altitude of 1670 
ft. Pop. 15,000. 

Riom, tn. of France, in the dept, of 
Puy-de-Dfime, 115 m. S. of Paris, 'tilth 
linen and tobacco factories, and trade in 


wiTkes and com, etc. It has many quadnt 
buildings, including the fourteenth-oen- 
tu^ church of S. Chapolle, formerly a 
chateau owned by the dukes of Auvergne, 
and the fifteenth -century church of Notre 
Dame de Marthuret. At R., in Feb. 
1942, the Fr. Vichy Gov. began the trial of 
the politicians and soldiers alleged to bo 
respoufliblo for the defeat of Franco, the 
trial being suaponded when Laval came 
to power. 

Rion (and. Phasis), rlv. of Trans- 
caucasia, with a course of 200 in. from the 
S. slopes of the Caucasus to Poti on the 
Black Sea. Ita link with the voyage of 
the Argonauts gave it fame in antiquity. 

1^0 Negro: 1. Riv. of Argentina {see 
Nkoro, Rio). 2. Rlv. of 8. America {see 
Negro, Rio). 3. Ter. of Argentina in 
N. Pata^nla, adjoining the Chubut Ter. 
on the N., and bounded bv the U. Negro 
on the S. It is mainly plateau and has 
been made fertile by hrigation. Alfalfa 
and cereals are grown, and cattle ore 
reared for stock. Viedma is tlie cap. 
Area 77,610 sq. m. Pop. 139,600. 
4. Dept, of Urnguay, bounded by the 
Negro on tlie S. and the Uruguay on the 
W. Cer(‘ah are grown and stock are 
niised. Fray Bentos is the cap. Area 
3270 sq. m. Pop. 47,600. 

Rio Pardo, tn. in llio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, 76 in. W. of Porto Alegre. Pop. 
about 35,000. 

Rios, or Los Rios, inland prov. of 
Ecuador, W. of tbo Andes. Cap. Baba- 
hoyo. Area 2295 sq. m. Pop. 150,800. 

Riot, generally defined as a tumultuous 
disturbance of the peace by three persona 
at least, assembling together of their own 
authority with an intent mutually to 
assist one another against any who shall 
oppose tlieiii while engaged in the cxccu- 
t Ion of some enterprise of a private nature, 
and afterwards actually executing the 
same in a violent and turbulent manner 
to the terror of the people. It is Im- 
material whether the object of the rioters 
be liiufiil or unlawful, tbe whole gist of 
the misdemeanour being the unlawful 
manner of proceeding, namely with cir- 
cumstances of force and violence. By 
the Riot Act, 1714, a justice of the peace, 
sheriff, or mayor may, where the rioters 
number twelve or more, ri’qUii’O them by 
proclamation (called readinu the Riot 
Act) to disperse: if tlie continue 

together after tlie lapse of one hour from 
the rc.kding of the Act, thc\ are guilty of 
felonr and liable to penal sci \ itudc to the 
extent of life. 8iuiilarlv. it is a felony 
to opi>ose the reading of tlie Vet. Prose- 
cutions under the Act must be begun 
within twolve months afur the felony. 
Under the Riot Damages tet (1886) the 
local police authorities can l>o sued for 
damage done during a rio'^ 

Rio Unto (Minas de Rio I'into), tn. m 
the prov. of Huelva, Spain It is one f 
Iho greatest copper-mining centres in > 
w^orld, with an mn. yield of ever 1 ,000, OuU 
tons of Iron pyrites. Pop. 1 2.000. 

Rfouw-Lingga, or Riau-Lmgga, areliJ- 
pelago composed of two gnuips of Is. of 
Indonesia, lying S. of tbo Malay Penin- 
sula, from which they are divided by the 
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straits of Singaporo. It formed, before 
1950, with Karimon, Anambas, Natuna 
Is., Tambclan, and the ter. of Indragiri 
in Sumatra, the residency of Hiouw and 
dependencies. The seat of government is 
Tanjong Pinang, on the is. of Hiouw or 
Bintang. Pepper, gambler, and rubber 
are cultivated, and tin and bauxite mined. 
Area 12,506 sq. m. Pup. 29S,200. 

Riparian Rights, see IIivkrs, Law 
Relating to Rivers; Riparian Rights, 

Ripley: 1. Mrkt. tn. and urb. dist. of 
Derbyshire, England, 10 m. N.N.E. of 
Derbv. The tn. has coal-mines, iron- 
foimdries, textile mauufs., boiler works, 
etc. Pop. 18,000. 2. Vil. of Surrey, on 

the R. Wey, 5 in. from Woking. It was 
important in coaching times. Pop. 3u00. 
3. Vil. of Yorkshire on the Nidd, 3 in. from 
Harrogate. R. Castle dates from the six- 
teenth century, but has been modernised. 
Oomwell stayed there before Marston 
Moor. Pop. 200. 

Ripon, Frederick John Robinson. Vis- 
count Goderich, afterwards llrst Earl of 
(1782-1859), politician, h. in London. He 
entered the House of Commons in 1806, 
was chancellor of the exchequer from 1823 
until 1827, in which year ho became 
secretary for war and leader of the House 
of Lords. On Canning’s death (1827) he 
was Prime Minister, but resigned in the 
following year. In 1830 ho was again 
secretary for war. In 1833 ho was 
created earl of Ripon, and held the offices 
of pre.Mident of the Board of Trade (1841) 
and of the Board of Control for Indian 
Affairs (1843-46). He was an inept 
olitician and a weak Prime Minister, but 
ad some financial ability. 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Robin- 
son, first Marquis of .(1827-1909), Eng. 
statesman, b. in London. Ho entered 
Parliament in 1853, and during the 
Palmerston administration became under- 
secretary for w’ar (1859), under-secretary 
for India (1861), secijjtary for war (1863), 
and secretary for India (1866). Under 
Gladstone he was appointed president of 
the ’council (1868). He was chairman of 
the High Joint Commission on the Ala- 
bama claims (1871), for which he received 
bis marquessate. Gladstone appointed him 
viceroy of India in 1880, and though his 
administration was fiercely criticised in 
England, he uras very popular with the 
native pop. Later he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Ripon, city and municipal bor. on the 
T’re in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 24 m. N. of Leeds. The present 
cathedral dates from 1151 to 1520, and 
was rcHtorcd by Scott in the nineteenth 
century. This building replaced an earlier 
structure, of which the seventh -century 
crypt remains. Other buildings of Interest 
In R. include the Norman chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the old alnushouscs, and 
the eighteenth -century tn. hall. Studley 
Royal and Fountains Abbey iq.v,) are 
near by. The bishop’s palaco is outside 
the tn. R. was once famous for its cloth 
and its sptirs. Paint and varnish is now 
the ohiof local manuf. and thore Is trade 
In asric. produce. The city grew up 
round the abbey, which waa founded 


by missionarios in the seventh century. 
The first abbot was St. Wilfrid, to whom 
the cathedral is dedicated. The tn. b^}- 
came famous for its markets and fairs, 
which belonged to the archbishop of York 
ami tho eccles. commissioners mitll 1800. 
The wakoman remained tho loading 
offloial until the seventeenth century. 
An old custom which still persists is tJio 
blowing of a horn in the market square 
every evening at nine o'clock. In 1640 
Charles I. made tho treaty of U. hero 
with the Scots. The collogluto church 
bocamo a cathedral in 1836. Pop. 9300. 

Ripon Falls, on the Victoria Nile, in 
Uganda, where tho riv. emerges from 
Lako Victoria. They were discovered by 
Speke on July 28, 1862. They are only 
about 15 ft. high, but between them and 
tho rapids known ns tho Owen Falls iq.v,), 
a distance of 3 m., tho Nile Bridge (com- 
bined road and rail) crosses the riv., and 
from tho bridge a lino view may be 
obtained of tho broken water of tho riv., 
and the rugged scenery of its bunks. 
Viewed by tho pedestrian from tho riv. 
the most impressive feature of the falls is 
tho great rush of w’nter over their verge, 
and, though not roiiiarkable for their 
height, it is possible from tho railway 
bridge to see their full expanse, which is 
not usually obvious from tho bank. Tho 
R. F. are notable for fishing; tho Nile 
immediately below the falls at Jinja con- 
tains a very large supply of barbel {Barbus 
aUianalis radcliffi). 

Ripponden, tn. of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 5 m. S.W. of llalifaz. 
It manufs. cottons, woollens, silk, and 
paper. Pop. 4900. 

Riqueti, Andr6 Boniface, Honors Gabriel, 
and Victor, see Mikabp^au, Co,\rru dk. 

Risca, tn. of Monmoiithshiro. Walos, 
6 m. W.N.W. of Newport. It is engaged 
in coal -mining and tho manuf. of chemicals 
and tinplate. Pop. 15,100. 

Rise, see under Mining. 

Rishis: 1. ‘Seers,’ name given to tho 
sons of Brahma, poets of the V'o«lJc 
hymns, representing the families of Gritsa- 
madas, Kusikas, Vainadevyus. Atris, 
Bharadv&Jas, and Vasishthas. Tho title 
Wits later given, with tho sigiiifleance of 
hcmi-divine, to men w’ho had given up 
temporal power for an ascetic life. 2. In 
astronomy tho constellation of tho Great 
Bear. 

Rishton, tn. of Lancashire, England, 
3 111 . N.E. of Blackburn, cngitged in coal- 
niJnlng and the manuf. of paper and 
cotton. l*op. 6300. 

Risinge, vil. in tho prov. of Ostergot- 
land, Sweden, 22 m. N. of Linkoping. 
Pop. 8000. 

Rispetto, type of old It. improvised 
folk-poem of six to ton (usually eight) 
inter-rhyming linos, sung to popular 
tunes. 

Ristori, Adelaide (1822-96), It. actress, 
b. at Civldalo del Friuli. She bocamo 
attached to tho company of actors 
organised by Moscherpa for tho duchess 
of Parma. Sho travelled in Fiance, 
England, Belgium, Austria, and Ger- 
many, and played many Important roles, 
challenging Raohel’s supremacy. Her 
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portrayal of Lady Macbeth was one of her 
most successful parts on the staffo. 

Rita, pseudonym of Mrs. Desmond 
Humphreys {nU Gollan) (d. 1938), En^. 
novelist, b. in Gollanflcld, Inverness-shire, 
educated In Australia, and travelled con- 
siderably. Her works include A Husband 
of no Imtxjrtance (1894); Peg the Rake 
(1894); The Sinner (1897); Souls (1903); 
Queer Lody Judas (1905); and The House 
called Hurrish (1909). 

Ritardando (It. retarding:), musical 
term, indicating: that the time should be 
slackened. It is usually abbreviated In 
MSS. to riL The same direction Is also 
expressed by rallentando (slowing: down) 
or ritenuto (holding back). 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, first Baron 
Ritchie of Dundee (1838-1906), Enf?. 
politician, b. at Dundee. Educated at 
the City of London School, ho became 
partner in his father’s olBce (jute spinner). 
II. became Conservative M.P. in 1874, 
representiuf? successively Tower Ilanilets, 
St. Ocorgre’s in the East, and Croydon. 
He is cldolly remembered for introducing: 
the Local (lovernincnt Act, 1888, aud for 
his two l*ublic Health Acta of 1891. He 
sat with the Conservatives, but his ideas 
were too progressive for many of his col- 
lea^es. His 14 Jut Ion was brought 
about by Joseph Chamberlain’s attitude 
on tariff refortn, the latter objecting to 
H.’s abolition of the corn duty. 

Rite, see RrrirAL. 

Ritornello (It. ’little return’), originally 
a refrain and thence, in the early seven- 
teenth century, n recurrent instrumental 
piece played in the cour.se of a Tnusi(*al 
stag:o work; Liter the instniincntnl pas- 
sages between vocal portions of an anthem 
or aria, from whi('h in turn is tlerived the 
meaning of the \>ord H. os applied to the 
orchestral tutti in concertos, especialiy in 
rondos where the baiue theme returns sev, 
times. 

Ritschl, Albrecht (1822-89), Ger. l»ro- 
testant theologian, b. at Berlin. He 
lectured on theology at Bonn (1852-59) 
and at Gottingen (1859-89). His early 
work showed the influence of t ho Tubiiigeu 
school in dlri'ctly reflecting the teaching of 
Daur, as in Das Kvangehum Marcions 
unddas kanonische Emuaelium dis Lukas 
(1846). The hecond ed. of his Die 
Rntstehung der alikatholischen Kirche 
(1857) showed that ho had considerably 
modified his views. In 1861 R. came 
under the influence of Rudolf Lotze, and 
explained his system of theology In Die 
Christliche Lehre ron der Uechlfertigung 
und Versohnimg (1870-74). See L. Sthh- 
lin, Kant, Jjotze, and Jfitschl (Eng. trans., 
1889); A. E. Garvio, The Ritschl lan Theo- 
logy, 1899; J. Orr, Ritschlianism, 1903; 
R. Mackintosh. Ritschl and his School, 
1015; and studies by A. von llamack, 
1922; C. Stange, 1922; and E. Vibcher, 
1922. 

Ritter, Karl (1779-1859), Ger. geo- 
g:rapher, b. at Quedllnburg, was aiipointcd 

E roi. of geography at Berlin in 1820, and 
loturer at the military school. K. was 
one of tho first to make a wide comiiara- 
tiye study of geographical science. «His 
chief work is Die ISrakiinde ini Verhdltnia 


eur NcUur und zur Qeschichie des Menschen 
(10 vols., 1822-59). See life by W. L. 
Gage, 1867. 

Ritual (Lat. rituale), generic name for all 
tho outward 001*61000100 of religion as 
distinguished from private exercises of 
devotion, meditational prayer, etc. The 
word is, however, most frequently used in 
a more restricted sense for certain medie- 
val and post-medieval books containing 
directions for the administration of the 
Bac‘raments and similar priestly functions. 
Originally all such directions were con- 
tained in Sacramentaries. In the eighth 
century tho rites peculiar to bishops wore 
taken out and formed the Pontifical; 
likewise tho directions and rites for the 
Mass formed the Misbal; much later in the 
sixteenth century tho R. was formed of 
what was left. The first official Rom. R. 
was pub. by Pope Paul V. in 1614. The 
Orthodox call their R. tho EvxoXoynoi , 
Euchologlon. Tho R. (in the broad sense) 
of the Anglican Church is largely tratli- 
tioiial, but tho Book of Common Prayer 
contains some directions. See also 
LlTUliOY. 

Ritualists, name given to those who were 
influenced by tho Oxford Movement, 
wldcU was due to the work of such leaders 
as Kcble, JSowmnn, Pusey, Fronde, and 
others. A qimtution from the Con- 
temporary Rertew for Oct. 1874 may assist 
in forming an unbiased opinion regarding 
the jubtirtcution for this inovenumt. W. E. 
Gladstone said: ‘It must i )0 admitted that 
tho state of things from wliich the thing 
popularly known as ritualism took his- 
torically its point of departure, was dis- 
honouring to Christianity, disgraceful to 
the nation, disgraceful most of all to that 
much-vaunted religious sentiment of tho 
English public which in iinpeiietrablc 
somnolcnco endured it, and resented nil 
interference with it. . . . The actual state 
of things w'^as bad beyond all parallel 
known to mo in experience or reading.’ He 
goes on to enlarge on tho baldness of the 
services, the horrors of the so-calleil music, 
the coldness and indifference of the loung- 
ing or sleciiing congregations, and con- 
cludes by tlcscribiiig the services as 
’ probably without parallel in the world for 
their dcliaboment.* With the revival of 
sacra men tallsm there arose tho dcsiro 
for more ornate ceremonial. I nit violent 
opposition to the movement \\a«% met with 
w’heri'ver tho new ritual was introduced. 
In 1847, when the Rev. John .Mason Neale 
took up w’ork os warden of some old alms- 
houses at E. Orlnstead, the bishop of 
t'hlchcster inhibited him. It was known 
that ho had ploced a cross, candles, and 
ilow'crs on the altar of the n'^tored chapel 
of Snckvillo College, ami the inhibition r«'- 
inniiied for fourteen years. Tho Public 
Worship Rogiilallou Act, 1874, failed to 
curtail the activities of the I’lcrgy who w cro 
drawn into the inovemenl. and sev. of 
them wore imprisoned for ri'f using to oh* v 
the orders of the courts. Amongst these 
w’cro Arthur Tooth, T. JVlham Dale, 
R. W. Enraght, S. F. Green, and J. Hell 
Cox. By thal 87 4 Act a layman w^as mailo 
tho ofiQcial pnncipal of a new arches coui't 
Instead of the Judges who had previously 
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been appointed bj the archbishops ot 
Canterbury’ and York in their pruy. courts 
of arches. In 1875-76 this court decided 
against an offending clerg 3 mien» but when 
he appealed to the higher court it made 
some modifications In the decrees of the 
court of arches, the jurisdiction of which 
many clergy refused to recognise, prefer- 
ring to go to prison. It is Interesting to 
know that in 1869, before the reform in 
the court of arches, it was decided there, in 
the famous Purchas case, that the orna- 
ments of the churches and vestments of 
the clergy, mentioned in the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., were allowable, but 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council un appeal reversed this decision. 
The decision of the latter court was then, 
and has been since 1869, openly disre- 
garded by many of the elerty, and at 
present (1950) most bishops are extremely 
reluctant to take proceedings against their 
clergy on the grounds of rituallstio prac- 
tices or even doctrinal matters, unless 
the latter are of very serious nature. 
The agitation against ritual that was once 
very violent has now largely subsided, 
and toleration has replaced suspicion and 
opposition. 

Ftiu-Klu Islands, see Ryuktu. 

Riva, tn. and seaside resort in the Trcn- 
tino, Italy, nt the N. of Lago di Qarda. 
There are some fine medieval buildings. 
The chief manuf. is sUk. Pop. 11,000. 

Rivarol, Antoine (1 758-1801), Fr. author 
and wit, the sou of an innkeeper, 5. at 
Bagnols in Languedoc, assumed the title 
of Comto de K. Ho came to Paris in 
1777, and was soon celebrated for hh 
iiioidant wit and biting sarcasm; on the 
outbreak of the revolution he emigrated. 
Amongst his works are Sur VUniveraaltU 
de la lanffue fran^aiae (1784) and Die- 
tionnaire des grands hommes de la rivdulvm 
(1790), but his talent was exhibited to 
the best advantage in conversation and 
impromptu wittldsais. 

Rivaulx Abbey, see Rievaulx. 

Rive. Auguste de la, see La 

Rlve-de-Gier, tn. in the dept, of Loire, 
France, 13 in. N.E. of St. Etienne, on the 
R. Gicr and canal. It produces silk, glass, 
steel, iron, and coal. Pop. 13,000. 

Rivera, Diego (5. 1886), Mexican painter, 
b, at Guanahuato. He studied art in 
Spain, France, and Mexico. His most 
outstanding work api>ears in his frescoes, 
whero his portrayal of hi'^toricHl subjects 
shows a treatment owing much to anct. 
Mexican folk-art. See life by B. D. 
Wolfe, 1939, and Ths of Diego 

Rivera, 1929. 

Rivera, Miguel Primo de, see pKtMO. 

Rivera: 1. N.E. dept, of Truguay. 
There is much cattle breeding, and gold 
is mined. Area 3793 sq. m. Pop. 75,500. 
2. Cap. of the above. 130 m. E. by N. of 
Salto, on the Brazilian frontier. It is the 
N. terminus ot the Central Uruguayan 
Extension Railway. It produces cattle, 
tobacco, and fruits. Pop. 23,000. 

River Engineering comprises tho works 
necessary (1) to regulate the flow of wator 
by aiding the discharge of fli^od water and 
maintaining the flow in dry seasons; (2) to 
prevent or control the natural erosion of 


banks; (3) to preserve or construct navi- 
gating channels, or canalise the riv.; 
(4) to utilise tho waters for purposes of 
irrigation; (5) to arrange lateral reser- 
voirs. docks, and wharves, and, in general, 
prevent destructive action and render the 
riv. useful to man’s industry, or in the 
physical sense to remedy tho grading of 
an immaturo riv. Flood waters may be 
more rapidly discharged by deepening the 
shallow fords and cataracts, or blasting 
away rocky bed or cUff; by forming new 
cuts from enrve to curve, straightening the 
course and increasing gradient; by regu- 
lating drainage of parts of its area and 
leading the collected water into suitable 
portions of tho riv., or by cutting extra 
channels. The water when scarce can be 
retarded in its flow by constructing weirs 
or regulating drainage, by embanking 
portions whero the gradient is almost 
lost. In most rlvs. works of both kinds 
aro necessary and must be mutually 
accommodated; weirs must be capable uf 
adjustment to different levels. In many 
cases old bridges with narrow arches and 
beav 3 ' piers have to bo removed or re- 
constructed. Embanking is usually the 
first remedy, as It Axes the course of the 
stream; It may bo of massive masonry, 
of logs of wood fixed horizontally one 
above the other, of oemoiit blocks laid 
down in sacks and hardened by the 
water, of loose rock or piled blocks of 
stone. Often hurdles or faggots will 
servo well, or loose earth embankments, 
afterwards bound by suitable planting 
and tended from thno to time. Floods, 
however, help to maintain tho channel of 
a riv. by depositing silt over surroumling 
country rather than in the bed of the 
lower course where It woulfl decrease 
gradient, and embankhig increases the 
silting up of lower reaches. In the flood 
plains of mature rivs. embanking needs 
continual increase, and tho natural ten- 
dency of tho riv. to raise its bed is aided, 
with danger of bursting it.s banks and 
inundating the plain. The reiiualv is to 
suiiplcnient tho banking by cuntiniious 
dredging and straiglitening tho channel, 
bv building sufllcieutly high and strung 
cmbankiiientH, and by plar'ing them well 
beyond the natural banks, leaving a flood 
foi'cshore. It is also Imjiortaut to iirevent 
eucroaelimont by wharves or buildings; 
these sliould be set well back and served 
by docks and water channels. \Vh^ 
posHible lateral reservoirs or lakes, or 
iiiioccuplod and unproductive low laud, 
may receive Hood wators. As a lost 
n S4«rt with very old rivs., in lands prao- 
tically at sea level, pumping by windmills 
or any economical means Is adopted. 

Weirs are dams with adjustable sluice 
gates or sliding doors atranged across 
them; somethnes it is sufllclont to build 
them solid and allow flood waters to flow 
over them ; they may also bo arranged as 
steel plates in grooves, so arranged aa to 
leave the cross-section of the stream 
quite free in flood lime, as at Ricbmond- 
on-Tliamcs. A system of weirs divides 
a riv. into a series of almost horizontal 
layers, in each of which a navigabio depth 
Is maintained. 
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Locks oro necensary concomitants of 
weirs in navlffablo riys., to a^ow the 
raisins or lowerii^ of yeasels firom one 
reach to another. They are often arranseii 
in a new cut, but the occurrence of an 
Is. may afford a suitable site for lock 
and weir. 

Tidal Portions of Rivers are beat resu- 
lated by dykes built longitudinally, but 
jetties thrown out at intervals tend to 
keep a central channel, though they form 
difficult stioals and currents. 'L'bey are 
not as good as cross dykes, which serve 
to protect the longitudinal ones from being 
taken in the rear, and also protect the i 
land beyond. The longitudinal dvkoa are 
usually formed of cement or rough stones 
carefully adjusted and known as training 
walls. They are usually carried out with 
careful preservation of the funnel-shapo 
of a good estuary and are prolonged into 
deep water to preserve current. They 
diminish the scouring action of the tide 
by limiting the amount of water passing 
up-cbannel, but they locate more defi- 
nitely the shoals and sand-banks and 
carry them further out to sea, thus 
simplifying dreilgiiig operations. Liver- 
pool is fortunate in having its estuary 
bottle-neckeil, a form of natural training. 
See also Cana 7 : i ' ition; Dkedoinq; 
DOCKS. See J). Stevenson, (^anal and 
River Engineering (3rd cd.), 1886; L. F. 
Vernon -Harcourt, Hirers and Canals (‘2nd 
ed.), 1800; 11. O. R. Minikin, Rirer and 
Canal Engineering, 19*20; C. Mol). Towns- 
end, Hydraulic Principles of River and 
Harbour Constnution, 192*2; 11. and F. 
Shenton, Kinr li'ork, 1933; F. Johnstone- 
Taylor, River Engineering, 1938; and 
F. Eyre and C. Iladfield, English Rivers 
and Canals, 1913. 

River Fisheries, see Fisheries. 

River Hog, ungulate mammal, Pola- 
mochoerus, found in VV. African forests, 
and also culled the Rod Bush -pig. It is 
red in coioiir, with a short, smooth c<mt, 
and is usually about *2 ft. high. 

River Horse, see Hippopotamus. 

Riverina, dist. of New S. Wales, Aus- 
tralia, situated ui the W, of the state, 
between the Murray and Darling. It is 
particularly noted for its fine and exten- 
sive sheep -grazing grounds; wheat is 
grown, ami hero the Aiurray rt'd gum is 
found. The prin. tns. are Hay and 
Deuiliquln. 

River Police (Tiondon), see under Police. 

Riven, Anthony Woodville, or Wyd- 
villt, second Earl (14 i‘2-83). eldest son of 
the first earl. Known first as Lord 
Scales, and a famous Jouster, ho become 
earl when bis father and brother were 
executed by the king-maker, 1469. Uncle 
to the Prince of W'ales (Edward V.), he 
became his guardian in 1473. When 
Edward £V. died, H., at Northampton, 
mot the protector Gloucester (afterwards 
Richard 111.), who arrested him and had 
him executed at Pontefract on June *25. 
His VMes and Sayinges of the Ph ilosophers, 
a trans. from the Fr., was the first dat«(l 
book to oomo from Caxton's printing 
press (March 18, 1477). 

Rivers, August Hemy Lone Fox«Pitt-, 
see Prrr-RiYBKs. 


Rivers, Riohard Savage, fourth Earl 
(2nd creation) (1660-1712), second son of 
the third eari, nicknamed * Tyburn Dick* 
for robbing his miserly father. After the 
death of bis elder brother, e, 1680, be 
was called Viscoimt Uolchester. In 1881 
he was M.P. for Wigan and nine years 
later he fought the Jacobitos in Ireland, 
lie succeeded to the earldom In 1694, and 
became general of horse in 1708. When 
Marlborough's downfall was imminent U. 
changed sides. He was Constable of the 
Tower In 1709, and master of the ordnance 
In 1711. See also Savage, HicnARD. 

Rivers, Riohard Woodville, first Earl 
(d. 1469), after being esquire to Henry V., 
was made governor of the Tower by 
Honry VI. in 1424, and knigbt^ in the 
foUowing year. He took part in the war 
in France and in the Wars of the Roses, 
at first on the Lancastrian side. He 
married Jaquetta of Luxembourg, widow 
of tho duko of Bedford, and subsequently 
the marriage of his dai^bter, Elizabeth, 
with Edward IV. caused him to Join the 
Yorkists. Edward made him constable 
of TOiigland, Baron ii. in 1448, and Eari 
H. in 1466. He was beheaded in 1469, 
after King Edward's defeat at Edgccot. 

Rivers form a link in the circulation 
of the hyriro*sphero. The moistiure pre- 
cipitated from the atmosphere, after per- 
colating through the ground, collects and 
finds its way to the surface {see ISprinob), 
or, if solid, as In mountainous regions 
where it collects os snow, forms glaciers 
which melt on reaching the warmer 
regions, again affording a surface origin. 
In both cases the source commences a 
natural drainage chanuel, and by the 
union of these drainage areas are formed, 
with a main riv. and tribs. Each channel 
has its own drainage area and the line 
bounding it is the water-divide. Most 
drainage areas have an outlet to the 
ocean, but in some, known as inland 
drainage areas, the channel or channels 
empty into salt lakes or by evaporation 
even ceaso to exist; such areas exist in tho 
grout diT regions of tho contlueuts, e.g. 
tho Rs. Amu-Darya and Syr-J Uirya (Aral 
Sea), Hclmund and Murgliat f>f Seistan, 
Jordan, many in tho Sahai-a, central 
Australia, W. S. Africa, Argentina, W. 
r.S.A. Some rivs., e.g, Inr-.w, Tigris, and 
Eupiirates, Nilo, Orange. Murray- Darling, 
(’olorndo, succeed in crossing dry areas, 
with diininutlon of voliiuie; they are fed 
with rains outside the areas and gain an 
oeeau outlet, but aro not. or only with 
dllllciilty, navigable. The nonual or 
tj pieal riv. may be coii^'nlercd as flowing 
piTcnuially with slight voriatiou of 
volume, due to minor fluctuations of rain- 
I fall either in season or in distribution over 
tho drainage area. 

Characteristics of a formal River. — The 
main channels of a riv. Uui> be regarded in 
its distinotive portions (H (1) torrertlal, 
(2) middle course, (3) hover course, (4) 
oBtiiary. Tie*so nrbltrarv dlvs. eoirc- 
spond to voriuiloii of grad leiit. No sooner 
is land elevated above tho surface of tho 
ocean than forces are at work to reduce it 
again; of %hese erosion by rivs. is the 
greatest. * Young* rivers soon work a 
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short torrential course to the sea, with 
narrow ravines, cataracts, and waterfalls. 
The llfe-Uke benaviour of rivs. is complete 
in every aspect; the main object being to 
produce a definite gradient whereby its 
course is least obstructed (see diagram); In 
this activity it is not merely destructive, 
but constructive. Over hard strata falls 
gradually deepen, undennine, and work 
back forming gorges; along the reaches a 



steadier, less vigorous erosion wears down 
a channel, while in the more level regions 
the accumulated sand, mud, and pebbles 
are deposited, raising the bed. Those 
differently applied forties tend to produce 
the more uniform gradient shown in the 
diagram. The term * graded river* is 
applied to one which has largely attained 
this state. On more level stretches, 
where the velocity is loss, not only is 
material deposited, but every obstruction 
has an effect in defioeting the riv. laterally, 
producing meanders. Those, by the 
action of the current moving from side to 
side, imdercutting the outer bank and de- 
positing alluvium on the upper bank, 
often become so accentuated that the riv. 
cuts through the narrow neck of land 
separating them, leaving an ox-bow lake. 
At this stage the riv. is eonstruotivo, de- 
positing fine mud ; its banks are above the 
level of the surrounding country, which is 
naturally fertile and well watered, and 
often ill tlio case of largo rivs. densely 
pop. A breach in the bank may then 
cause immense destruction. The lower 
Mississippi has experienced many disas- 
trous Hoods. The less the velocity of the 
current, the greater is the amount of mud, 
sand, and mineral salts deposited along the 
coiirao of the riv. The, Mississippi is cal- 
culated to throw out at its mouth every 
year 6,700.(K)0.()()() cub. ft. of suspended 
silt. 750,000,000 silt dragged along the bed, 
and 1,400,000.000 dissolved mineral salts. 
Such carrying away of earth material re- 
presents a lowering of the surface over the 
drainage area of a foot in periods of 500 to 
10,000 years. Rivs. formed before geolo- 
gical disturbance has eh-vated the land 
along their courses are known as ante- 
cedent rivs., those consequent t<i the up- 
lifting of an area, consequent rivs. Often 
a riv. develops a trih. or Hu])scquont riv. 
which in turn can develop its own tiibs. 
OP obseqiient rivs. Rivs. not only extend 
their length at the mouth by depositing 
alluvium, but also 'eat backwards* from 
their soun'o*^ ; the rate at wliieh this occurs 
varies with the hardness of the geological 
formation of the area, and Hoiiietlraes by 
this development a riv. can cnTituro the 
waters and drainage area of another. With 
submergence of shore lines and the fonna- 
tlon of fiords, etc., a riv. and its tribs. may 
be separated; tbe rc'sultiiig streams are 
known as dismembered rivs. Underground 
rivs. may be caused by faulting, but they 1 
occur generally in regions when the rocks 
are highly solvent. 
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Relalion to RainfaU, — Tbe rainfall is 
not all disoharged by the riv. Much is 
evaporated and much goes to maintain the 
general level of ground water, which is 
utilised by the vegetation. The occur- 
rence of laKOB as part of the drainage sys- 
tem regulates the flow, while lateral lakes 
in old rivs. or dry areas may store flood 
water. The Nile has two distinct floods, 
duo to ooiitrlbutlons at different times 
from the Abyssinian and the equatorial 
mts. (see also Wateii Supply). The fol- 
lowing rivs. have a length of over 3000 m. : 
Amazon, Congo, Mlssisslpul-MlsBOurl, 
Murray-Darling, Nile, Yangtze; 3000- 
2000 m.: Amur. Irtish, Leua, Mackenzie- 
i*eace, Madeira, Mekong, Niger, Ob, 
Parand, Volga, Yellow R. (Uwang-Ho), 
Yenisei, Yukon: 2000-1500 m.: Brah- 
maputra. Danube, Euphrates, Ganges, 
Indus, Nelson, Orinoco. Paraguay, Purus, 
Illo Grande, St. Lnwreiice, Salween, Sfio 
Francisco, Si, Syr-Darya. Tocantins, 
Ural, Yapura, Zambezi. 

Law Relating to Rivers: Riparian Rights. 
— The banks of a riv. and the bed up to 
the middle lino belong to the owners of the 
land on oither side, and rivs. and streams 
are private property. There is no right to 
the public of a tow-path oven along navig- 
able rivs., but in all the above cases 
public rights are acquired by statute or by 
prescriptive possosHlon or use. Private 
rights are held subject to non-interfereneo 
with benefits held by owners of other 
parts of tho riv.; the level of water may 
not bo sensibly altered; anv alteration or 
strengthening of banks must not defieet 
tho current to tbo injury of otlier owmers. 
c;ertaln communal rights to water, dc- 
lleetion, etc., have been acquired by pre- 
scriptive 4ise. In tho curves of streams 
defensive embankments may be erected; 
the middle lino in all gradual alterations 
remains tho boundary, accretions on the 
inside of the bend adding to tho property 
of the owner on that side; where sudden 
changes occur, tho old middle boundary 
remains. In case of impounding or de- 
flection under statutory powers, full pur- 
chase of right must be made or proptir- 
tionato compeasatlon paid. Fishing is 
private, and may not bo acquired by 
custom or prescriptive use. Tho rights of 
flshiiig aud navigation are imblic in the 
tidal portions of rivs., tho bod being Crown 
property with a boundary at high-wat<^r 
mark; ocyond that, private rights arc 
exercised as in the riv. above tidc-end.* 
A cliaimcl w’hcn formed suddenly affords 
public rights of navigation at once, hut 
the bed remains to tho former owner. 

(^onservancy. — In tho case of certain im- 
portant rivs., conservators are appointed 
by Acts of Parliament to rogulatc and 
protect navigation and cxcrci.se the rights 
of tho Crown for tho public. By-laws are 
made, dredging and embanking carried 
out. locks and weirs estab., and tolls 
taken, which must bo expended in the 
publin Interest. Works are carried out to 
regulate Hoods, but the (‘onsorvators are 
not liable in the case of injury due to 
'natural causes.' Under vanous fishery 
Acts tjl^e control of waters coutalning char, 
trout, or salmon may be vested In con^* 
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servancy boards, the fishery dlsts. belns 
estab. by quarter sessions under power 
iirranted from tho Home Office. 

FolltUion of Rivers, — See under Public 
Health. 

See also River Engineebino. 

See E. Sucss, Vaa AntlUz der Erde, 
1885-88-92 (trans., 'The Face of the Earth, 
1904-6); L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, Rivers 
and Canals^ 1896; 1. O. Russel. Rivers of 
North America, 1898; O. Pitt-Lewls, 
Handbook of Thames River Law, 1900; 
W. H. Hunter. Rivers and Estuaries, 1913; 
L. Dudley Stamp, BrUain*8 Structure and 
Scenery, 1946; and J. W. Kompster, Our 
Rivera, 1947. 

Riverside, co. seat of R. co., California, 
U.S.A. It is specially famous for its 
citrus fruit, the seedless orange being 
developed hero. Portland ceiiiciit is 
made. Here is one of the colleges of the 
unlv. of California, for resident instruction 
and rcHcaroh. J*op. 34,700. 

River Valleys, see under VxiJJ&Y, 

Rivet, fasU'iier resembling a holt in 
shape. In its manufactured state before 
bcii^ driven it is a round shank with a 
formed head at one end. Rs. arc made 
from a bj)eciai roimd Htt*cl bar, which has 
boon tested for its high tensile and sheer 
stress values. ^ ’ iieated to a red 

heat and passed through a machine fitted 
with hollow-shaped dicb, wliich squcczo 
and out the l>ur into tin* rociuirod shape 
and length of 11. There are numerous 
shapes or types of R. head. Those in 
common use are snap (or round ), cone, and 
countersunk; other bhapes include fiat, 
oval, button, globe, hteeple, pan, and 
mushroom. 

Riveting is a simple method of joining 
or fastening, dating back to very anct. 
times. It is used for a v ariety of purposes, 
principally in sbipbuilding, bndge-buUd- 
uig, boilermaking, sU'cl erection, and air- 
craft constnudion. Tlio t>pes of joint 
most coinmonlv used aro tho lap joint, 
i.c. when the plates or parts to be joined 
overlap each other, and the butt joint, i.c. 
when tho plates or parts are aligned iu the 
same plane, butted together, and bonded 
by a cover plaU* or butt strap. The joints 
are prepared for riveting by drilling or 
boring holes through the plates, and 
particular attention is paid here to the 
diameter and pitch (the distance from 
centre to centre ot adjacent holes) of these 
holes. The actual riveting may he done 
with hot or cold Jls., using hand or 
machine riveting haiiiiiiers. In tho first 
case, of hand-riveting, a iull cpcw', com- 
prising three imui and a *l>oy’ is usually 
employed — two haininormcn, one holder- 
up, and a R. boy. The hoy heats tho R. 
in a portable hearth or furnace, and 
passes it to tho holdcr-up who, having 
made buro that its surface is clcnii and 
free of oxide fiaking, inserts it into tho R. 
bole and presses on the K. with a tool 
.called a dolly, or dolly -bar, which is 
capped or hollowed out to receive the K. 
head. The two hninmermen, on the 
opposite side, immediately hammer down 
the protruding sliank or shank point to 
form a tight joint. Machine riveting^ is 
used wherever practicable, and has 


largely superseded the hand method. In 
this case the R. is inserted and pressed 
between two dies by hydraulic or steam 
proshiire. Another method of R. driving, 
not widely used, is that of the explosive 
R., which is used in the main only in air- 
craft construction where the joint is com- 

8 Heated and difficult. The R. is driUed at 
tie end, and a small e^losive charge is 
fitted into tho cavity. The R. is inserted 
Into the parts to be joined, and an 
electrically-heated holding-np tool is hold 
against the R. head. Heat is conducted 
through the R. to the charge, which fires 
at a given temp., and the explosion draws 
out the bides of the hollowed R., and 
forms a (‘up -shaped head. 

Riviera, narrow strip of coast bordering 
the Ijiguriau Sea, extending from Toulon 
to Leghorn, round the gulf of (Icuoa. 
The W. part from Toulon to the It. 
frontier i-i known as tho C6te d*Aaur; 
from there to Genoa it is called the 
Riviera di I'oncnte, and from Genoa to 
Leghorn, Riviera di Lcvanle. The Mari- 
time which in France form tho R.'s 
hackgrountl, reach altitudes of nearly 
6000 ft.; the It. Apennines are low’er. In 
both cases, however, the ints. rit^e almost 
direct from tlic sea, boiuetiTues leaving a. 
narrow coastal plain. The dist. being 
thus protected on the N.. and open to 
tbc S., enjoys a delightful elimato, marred 
only by an occasional bitter wind, the 
mistral. The mild w inters and t he hi'auty 
of tho surroiiiidings attract many visitors, 
especially during tlio season, which is 
between Nov. and May. It is equally 
famed as a boliday resort and ns .i health 
resort for convalescents and those sufior- 
iiig from asthma, rheumatism, nervous 
dlbordcTs, etc. The best known of the 
iiuincroub tns. and vils, are ('unnes, 
Antibes, Nice, and Mentone m France, 
and Rordjghera, San Kemo, snv\>nu, 
Genoa, and Spezia in ltal>. There is 
also the pnnc-ipality of Monaco, with its 
famous tn. of Monte Garlo. A railway 
skirts tho coast from Fr6juB to Spezia, 
and the celebrated Coniicho Road, a 
remarkable idece of eugiueering, takes the 
same route. Tho vegetation is naturally 
rich and varied, and has been greatly aug- 
iiicntod by imported trees and plants, 
e.g. paliiih, cacti, and aloes. Roses, carna- 
tions, violets, mimosa, otc., are grown 
for export and for perfumeries. The 
fibbing industry is loeally imiiortant. See 
G. Home, Along the Rtnera vf trance and 
Italy, 1908; Sir F. Tre\cs. The Riviera 
and the (^nr niche Road, 1921. ami A New 
Handbook to the Riviera, 1930 ; «nd J. Sion, 
La trance niMiierranceniu , 1934 

Riviere, Briton U840-192U), Eng. 
painter, b. in liondon, ami educated at 
Clieltenhain and Oxford. He became an 
R. V. in -1881, liaMOg atfuned special 
fame ns a iiainter of nniiuuN Among 1 ih 
best-known w orks are * The 1 mpty Chair ’ • 
‘The Last of the Garrison’; ‘Charitv 
‘("ipcc* (1871); and ‘Daniel m tho Lion-* 
Dell* (1872). 

Riviere du Loup, riv. of Qiieheo. It 
has Its source in the N. of the prov. and 
flows into Lifko St. Peter, near Fraser- 
I villo, the lake really being port of the 
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St. Lawrence. FraservUle (g.v.) Is some- 
times called Kivi^re dn Loup en Das. 

Rivoli: 1. Td. in Piedmont, Italy, 8 m. 
W. of Turin, with two royal palaces and 
silk and macaroni nianufs. Pop. 12,900. 
2. Vil. of Vonotla, Italy, in the prov. and 
12 m. N.W. of the city of Verona. It 
was the site of a Napoleonio victory over 
the Austrians (1707), and of a stnigyrle 
between the Anstrians and Piedmontese 
(1848). The olprhteonth -century castcUo 
was fiTutted in the hKhtins in Italy in 194.5, 
though repairs were put In hand. Pop. 
1900. 

RixdorL see NF.rivOr.LN. 

Riyadh, tn. of Saudi Arabia, 500 m. 
N.K. of Mecca, both tiis. being caps. A 
walled tn., suiToumlcd by date garden.^, 
it is Inhabited by Wahabi Muslims. Pop. 
100,000. 

Rizal Mercado y Alonzo Realonda, Jos4 
(1861-96), Filipino patriot, b. in Calamba, 
Laguna prov., Luz<in, of aboriginal Taga- 
log race. He attended the Jesuit school 
in ^[anila. He graduated from Madrid in 
1882, and visited other Eunjpeau unlvs., 
becoming an accomplished linguist. In 
1886 ho pub. JVoli Me Tangere-e^ novel 
exposing tbo tyranny of the Spaniards in 
his country, from which they drove him 
in 1887. In 1891 his El Filihu,steriirmo 
appeared. This was a sequel to his 
former novel. In 1892, returning to 
Alanlla, he was arrested and banished to 
Mindanao. Ho was seized. 1896, while 
on the way to Ouba as physician in a 
yellow-fever epidemic, and was shot as a 
traitor at Manila. 

Riza Shah Pahlavi (1877-1944), founder 
of the PahlaAi dynasty, the reigning house 
of Persia. Ho served from an early age 
in the Oos'^ock brigade of the army, 
eventually becoming its colonel. FolbiW- 
a coup d'itat in 1921 when the brigade 
mni'ched into Teheran iiiioppobod, ho be- 
came conuimnder-in-chicf. Kooii after- 
wards he becniue Ininister for war and 
Ihenceforwanl ho was the supreme niler of 
I^ersla. Ijater ho reorganised the anny and 
then nominated hiiiiself Prime Minister 
(Oct. 31. 1923). The youthful Ahmad 
Shah was prevailed on to make a journey 
to Europe for his bialtti, and presently 
fled to Paris. On Dec. 10, 1925, R. 
accepted the throne and was crow’iied 
the following year. .V >igorous thoiigli 
despotic reformer, he -et out to introduce 
W. methods and i<l<‘UN; thus ho n«- 
organisod the mlnistnc-^ and depts. of 
government, and l)i ought about the 
einiiuciiiation of wonieii. lie also ereateii 
a sniail air force and riMved the small 
Persian Navy. But perhaps his nuM 
striking work was the cc»nsfniction of the 
865 m. coast-to-eoast trans-Tranion rail- 
way, declared open in Aug. 1938, at a cost 
of £30,000.000. Towards foredgn powers 
R. maintained an aloof and Indepen- 
dent attitude. When \^ar i>roko out in 
1930 ho was deaf to Brit, and Russian 
warnings and his mlulstcrs temporised, 
with tho result that ho abdicated in 
fovour of Mohammed, his son, when In 
1941 the Russians and BrR. entered the 
country. See Pkiwi.v, ff isfon/. 

Rize, prov. of Turkey on the Black Sea 


coast, the cap. being of the same name. 
Pop. 172,100. 

Rizzio, David, see Riccio. 

RJukan, waterfall in Telemark, Nor- 
way. formed by tho Mnanclv, and having 
a faU of 805 ft. 

Roach, or Leuciscus ruiUus. species of 
CTypriulUee found in the fresh water of 
Britain and of Europe generally. Its 
lower flns are tinged with red and rather 
largo scales. Allh'd to and very like dace 
and chub, tho R. swims in shoals in 
rivs. anti lakes and is used as live-bait for 
jack-fishing. 

Roads. Strabo states that Babylon 
possessed paved R. as long ago os 2000 
B.C., and in anct. Greece R. were regularly 
and well maintained. The Roms, were 
great road-makers, an art which it is 
thought they acqulretl from ttie Cartha- 
ginians, and relic's of Rom. R. still exist in 
Britain. The latter were caiTlageways 
about 16 ft. wide, marked often, though 
not always, by two parallel ditches, the 
eausovvay lietwcen whicli was excavated 
to a firm foundatiou; the base course, 
about 9 in. tliick, was of two c«)urses of 
large flat stonc's with ccmciit op rough 
concrete between them; ai)ove this came 
a 9-in. layer of Umo concrete carrying a 
6-in. layer of brick, broken pottery, or 
stones cementc'd together with lime 
mortar. The alignment, set out by smoke 
signals and accurate survc>lng Instru- 
monts, was stiaight (Shotgun location') 
over hill and dale, clmngi's of direction 
being made on hill-tops; In very hilly 
country a road sometimes followed the 
contours. Tho chief R. were planned on 
a stiatcgjo basis rather than for loc'al 
convenience, and were very durable, but 
fell Into disTLse when the Roms, left 
Britain, after wWcii wiicel tracks ami 
bndlc-paths took tlieir plac<‘, no care being 
taken in the const rin*tlou of these trficks. 
A law of 1285 enacted that w'hcn a wheel 
tra<*k or bridle-path liecaino impassable, 
as was frequently the case In l)ad wu'atlier, 
anotlier had to be made a1ong.^ido it. lu 
1346 the first toll for highway repairs was 
levie<l In this country, Imt the first Road 
Improvement Act was not passed until 
1523, up to which time If. and bridges 
w’ere kept in repair bv lorsls of the manor, 
or in default by itdigious commiiultles. 
In 1750 road-inoklng revived in both Eng- 
land and in France, although lu U.H.A. 
it lagged behind at this time; in that 
country sundry states lu'gan to pass laws 
making state aid for roud-iiinking possible, 
until to-day U.H.A. leads tiic world In 
R. In Britain R. were very neglected as 
a consequence of the enormous develop- 
ment In railways in tho last century, and 
did not revive on a really largo scale until 
tlio coming of the motor-car at Its end, 
since when they have gone ahead very 
greatly. 

Consfn/efton.— R oad -making tn England 
is associated with the nantes of two f anions 
civil ongineepfl, Thomas Telford (from 
1803), and Janies Loudon Macadam (from 
1813). Telford used a hand-pai*ked 
foundation of vertical stones 12 to 18 In. 
high, covered with 2t-in. stone in a layer 
4 to 6 in. thick above it, while Macadam 
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used such broken stone ('macadam') In 
both foundation and surfacinK. Telford's 
^tem proved the bebt, and Is still used. 
The layers of stone were rolled with a 
heavy steam roller, and the top finished to 
a camber BiitUejent to drain away surface 
water falling on the road. Fine-grained 
granite, dolerite, crystalline llmostoms 
flint, or iron hlnst-funiaeo slag are used 
for road construction, the wearing surface 
of 2^-in. stone being slun'led In with wet 
hogtdn (clayey gravel), and when dried 
out scaled with refined road tar applied at 
the rate of about 1 gallon per 4 sq. yds. of 
surface, blinded with hard cubical stone 
chipplngs; this surface dressing has to bo 
renewed every three to five years. An 
Improved fonu of oonstmotion substitutes 
tarmncadHiii (a form of macadam In which 
broken stone is coated with tar) for tlie 
older waterbound macadam wearing 
surface; extensive Improvements have 
taken plac'e in the use of bitumen (a by- 
product of crude petroleum) as binders. 
Tlio oldest oiKl most expensive fonn of 
bituminous road surface Is that known fis 
rock asphalt, in which bituminous lime- 
btoiie is ground Into a line i>owder, heated, 
and laid hot with smoothing irons to a 
finished thickne” of 1 to 2 In.; ma.«tic 
at-phalt Is a fmiu ol sicfaco in wbteh old 
rock asphalt is ground up, remelitMl, and 
mixed witii bitumen and stone, run into 
cakes, the latter being hcaU‘d on site and 
laid not with wooden trowels; rolled 
asphalt Is broken stone coated with bitu- 
men and laid hot. 

R. paved with blocks have been popular 
in the paht, especially for heavy trathc, 
but have now been rep in red In many cases 
by jointless surfaeings of the usplialt typo. 
Originally they consisted of stone blocks 
(setts) of gniulte, whinstoue, or gritstone 
in raiidoin b^ngtbs, ,j to 7 in. deep and 3 to 
4 111 . wide, laid on fuuiKlotions of hard coiv 
or of concrete, the joints being grouted 
w’ith a thick bituiiien or cement mortar; 
In time wood blocks came to bo used in a 
biinllar iiioiiner, the timber being crt*osoted 
deal or Oregon pine of a depth of 4 or 5 in, 
laid tight JolnU'd; w'-ood paving was 
quieter than stone setts, but for various 
reasons is gradually being replaced by 
jointless surfaeings. Footways are often 
surfaced with materials of Iho same type 
as tho.se used In carriageways, hut of 
lighter construction; m recent years con- 
crete slabs have come Into wide use fur 
this purpos4*, the slabs being bedded on 
aslies or sand; formerly York stone w'ns 
extensively used, but has teinled to fall 
Into disuse owing to cost. The 0 (lgt>s of 
footways arc dellncd by gi*ani(A\ wbin- 
atone, or gritstone kerbs (5 in. w'ide and 1 2 
Ir. deep laid on a bed of coinTtte; for 
lightly trattleked R. concrete kerbs are 
widely used, and if properly made are 

S uite suitable, though they are never of 
lie same quality as natural stone kerbs. 
Concrete is widely used for the con- 
struction of R.. especially In di.^ts. in the 
E. and S.K. of England where suptdlos of 
hard stone of sniiable size for the onn- 
Btnu'tion of Telford bases do not exist. 
Concrete carriageways are 8 to 12 in. thick, 
and are laid in baya 10 to 20 ft. across, the 


smaller bay being preferable; the Joints 
between the baya being filled with bitu- 
men. Concrete makes a good foundation 
for a bin ek- top surfai'ing and lasts for 
>eara without surfacing on lightly 
trafliekeii R., such as on housing estates, 
but it is dlfli<*ult to repair. Is non-rosiUent* 
and era< ks easily. R. on hill slopes are 
banked up with retaining walls, the 
drainage ibaiinel being on the verge 
against the hill, and the outlet may run 
beneath the road to the low’er level. A 
longitudinal gradient should not exceed 
about 1 ill 2o niaximuni, and should 
exe»*ed 1 in 200 miijiimim ; the camber de- 
pends on the t>i»o of sm'faeing (tho 
smuothcr the buifacc tho flatter the 
camber), but is n-^ually about 1 in 36, 
except on steep liills. In open country 
the fiurfiVe of the road is ki‘pt iiliove that 
of thohiirronndirig lauds, hiiiee then drain- 
age la faeliiiaied. Water in tho base of a 
road is fot.il to continued long hfe, and 
must be avoided at all costs. In modem 
w’ork sight distances of 500 f* . upwards are 
aimed at on arterial R., with curves of the 
greate‘'t radius possible and superelevation 
of tho outer surface to eount«Taet centri- 
fugal force. In Germany the construc- 
tion of the AiitofMihn, with its long, un- 
broken 8t^<‘tl■lle^. flcKigned for tho rapid 
movement of motor transport, produced 
many intcTesting forms of clover-leaf and 
tlj-over oroKciii^^ On trunk routes in 
America th<*^e sv^tema have been de- 
veloped to an advanecd stage to carry 
f«ist-uu»vlng. heavy trai1n\ During tho 
Second World War steel nichh and per- 
forated sU'cl plate was nsi'd for the con- 
struction of R. and trai-ks at sliort notice. 
For tho law of R, see Hiuhwwh; also 
Road Siffty; Ri lk ok tub Road; 
Tkakfif: Transpoht. 

See 1). C'. Hrooine, Testmanf Itttuminous 
Mixtures, iy34; E. J. EJford and P. E. 
Spielnianii, lloadmaKing and Adrniiiistra* 
twH, 1934; R. II. and R. G. Knight, Hoad 
iffi/rcf/atcs — f/ieir L’S(S and Te^diug, 1935; 
II. J. GolllUH and O. A. Hart, l^incifdes of 
litmti Hinfitieering, 1936; A. < Hughes 
and I*. K. Splelmann, Asphalt Hfnids, 1936; 
\. C. Hughes. W. G. Adam, and F. .T. E. 
I'liina. Tar Hoads, 1938: 15. 11. Knight, 
Modirn Htnid Construction, 1938; and 
r. W. i^cott -Giles, The Hoad Hots On, 1946, 
See a 1st) lirit. Standaids it-'-ued by tho 
lint. Standards Institution. Jiondon, and 
‘IbKid Abstracts* and teclinical reports 
i<!siied by tho Road Re>=cnrt h I..al>orntory, 
llanfiondsworth, MiddlcM’X (H.M.S.O., 
l.<»mlon). 

Road Safety. In Gnat Rritain the 
iitiinbcr of dcatlib from ro.id a<'culeiits rose 
*.readily between the two world w’lir-^, 
reaching a total of 661'' in 1939. This 
increased to 0161) In 1941. The Ministry 
Ilf lYansport, in conjni' 'tlon witli tho 
Koyal Society for the Proveiitinn of 
\ceidonls, then launched a nation- *I<!e 
R. S, campaign. As a result, the ^ tal 
number of r • I dtatbs i’l 1948 had been 
reduciMl to 4513. This w'as slighrlv ex- 
ceeded in 1949 (4773), hut this, apart fwm 
1948, wos^the lowest total since 1926. 
The groups most affeoteil by road acci- 
dents ore child and adult pedestrians. 
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cyclists and their passengers, and motor 
cyclists. 

A comparison of the totals of road 
accidents shows: 


Fear 

Deaths 

Seriously 

injured 

Slightly 

injured 

1947 

4,881 

35,697 

125.621 

1948 

4,513 

33,067 

115,817 

1949 

4,773 

43,410 

128,596 


The worst feature of road accidents has 
been the number of children killed and 
injured. Before tho Second World War 
education authorities and toax‘hers co- 
operated with the Hoyal Society for the 
Invention of Accidents In an etfort to 
reduce the figure of fatal child accidents, 
but in 1941 the total rose to nearly 1500. 
The campaign against child accidents was 
intensified, and by 1049 tho total of fatal 
cases in this (*ategory had been reduced to 
965, although over 38.000 children were 
injured. 

In all kinds of accidents it is clear that 
the real cause in the majority of cases is 
the failure of the human clciuont rather 
than of the macliine or the road conditions. 
In the case of drivers causes of accidents 
have been excessive speed in the circum- 
stances. carelessness at cross-road.s, im- 

? roper overtaking, careless reverHlng, etc. 

n the case of pedestrians most ac«*i(lents 
are due to some form of * heedless cro‘*siug.* 
The most important requireinout for safe 
driving la the proiier regulation of speed to 
the prevailing circumstances. 

The Royal Society for the Preventhm of 
Accidents has done invaluable work in 
impressing the gravity of tho R. S. prob- 
lem upon central and local government 
authorities and upon the general public. 
The society has put fofw’ard many bug- 
gcstlons for lowering the accident rale: 
its ‘kerb drill* has been widely and suc- 
cessfully adopted. In March 195U a 
national children’s safety campaign was 
conducted under tho 'society’s auspices. 
This society deals also with the preven- 
tion of all other types of accidents, c,g, in 
industry and tlio home. 

Road Town. <*ap. and only tii. of the 
Virgin Is. on tho ri.E. coast of 

Tortola. It is a port, and trades in iibJi. 
ponltrj', and vcgetublcH. I'oji. 700. 

Road Tralllo Acts, see under 11 mil ways. 
Roanne. to. of Franco, in the d<'pt of 
Loire, on tho Loire, wltich is navigable at 
this point, 54 m. W.X.W. of Ijyons. It 
contains an old c^istlo, a fifteenth -century 
church, and a new h6tel de vdle. There 
ore anthracite miiieh, and spinning and 
weaving inaiiufs. Machinery is manu- 
factured. Pop. 44,500. 

Roanoke (formerly Big Lick): 1. City 
in Virginia, U.S.A., formerly in U. co., 
on the R. riv. in tlic Great V’allcy, .>0 in. 
W.y.W. of Lynchburg. It became a city 
in 1884. Three years earlier. Its pop. 
numbered only 700, and R. owed its pros- 
perity to the Virginia Ruihwiy. An irn- 
liortant railway centre, R. carries on stock- 
raialng. rniriing, and tobacco -growing and 
has machine shops. It contains Virginia 
College and a sanatorium, and has mineral 
wrings near by. Pop. 69,300. 2. Riv. of 
Virginia and N. Carolina, U.S.A., formed 


liy the Dan and Staunton Rs. Rising 
in the Alleghany Mts., it flows across the 
Appalachian valley and then S.E. out into 
the W. end of Albomarlo Sound. Length 
388 m., navigable to Weldon for steamers. 
There is a canal round the falls at Halifax. 

Roanoke Island, is. of E. Dare co., N. 
Carolina, U.S.A., separated by Croatau 
Sound from the mainland. Raleigh 
attempted to settle tho first Eng. colony 
in America bore (1685-87). 

Roaring, see Douse (Diseahkh). 

Roaring Forties, nautical expression for 
regions S. of lat. 40** S., in the Soiithoni 
Ocean, where heavy westerly winds pre- 
vail, which sometimes cause mariners to 
return to Europe hy tho Cape Dorn route 
instead of by tho Gape of Good fiopc. 
Tho winds are known as Brave W. Winds. 

Roasting, see under Cookery. 

Roasting (in metallurgy), see under 
Metallukcjy, Kxtracium MeUdlurgy. 

Roatan, or Ruatan, is. in the Caribbean 
Sea, opposite the coast of Honduras. 
Central America. Length about 20 m.; 
greatest width, 5 m. It was discovered 
hy Columbus on his fourth voyage in l.>02. 
It has been a Brit, possession sitx'o it was 
given up by the Mosfiuito king in the 
seventeenth century. Tlic pop. arc largely 
Eng. by ancestry, being dcbccndauls (»f 
pirates and iniitinceiN wlio sought rcfiigt* 
there in the seventeenth and elghtecntli 
centuries, und Eng. is the most widely 
spoken language. Pop. 4400. 

Robartes Family,/}re Rap.xor, Kakls ok. 

Robber Council, see El tyimiem. 

Robbery, forcible taking from tiie person 
of another, or in his presence, and against 
his will, of any money or goods to any 
value. The \iolenco may be actual, or 
constructive, as by putting Into fear by 
threats of any kind uf Injury, wliother to 
the person, property, or reputation. The 
wiiule gist of this aggra%ated form of 
larceny is the force or bodily fear, though 
the degree of fear ixm| H ired to ])e j)rovf*d 
to sustain a eonvietlon necessarily varies 
with the c ircumstaiiees: it is not m'ecssary 
to prf>ve that tlie fear aetually existed at 
all. if it can be shown that the circum- 
stances were such as to be cjilc'ulatcjl to 
indiH’c fear. Jf there l)e actual idiysiral 
force or violence, the olYence is It., though 
there be no fear at all. In any ease the 
force or fear must either precede or be 
synchronous with tho .stealing; therefore, 
if a pickpocket »ubsequently use.s force to 
keep a stolen piir.so. ids otteneo will not ho 
R., hut sirnplo btealing from the ])erson. 
Tht' iiuixirnuin punishment for It. is im- 
prisoiiinont for fourtoeii years. 

Robbia, Andrea della (143.')-1.V2.'>), 
Florentine sculptor, nephew of Ijiica della 
Itobhia ( 7 .r.), b. at Florence. lie was a 
sculptor of considerable merit, and worked 
at reliefs and medallions of tho Madonna, 
ami inedallioriH of infants for tho foundling 
bosnital at Florence. It. was one of bis 
umie’s most distinguished pupils, and in 
some ways perfected Luea*s t.cchiiIquo, 
ami extended the use of eiianiollod tiirra- 
cotta reliefs. Se^ M. Crilttwoll, Luca 
and Antlrea della Jioftbia and their Sue- 
cessars, 1002; and A. Marquatid, Andrea 
didla Robbia and his Atelier, 1022. 
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Robbia. Luoa della (1399-U82). It. 
sculptor, b. at Florenco. Ho early devoted 
himself to sculpture, though brought up 
us a Koldsiiilth. and probably studied 
with Ghiberti. Ho is best known for his 
works in onaniellcd terra-cotta, called 
*Uobb1a ware,* a valuable collection of 
which may be seen in the S. Kensington 
Museum, chiefly In the form of medallions. 
He also executed a beautiful series of 
bas-reliefs for the ('antorti in the Cathe- 
dral of Florence; the tomb of the bishop 
of Flcsole: and a bronze door for the 
sacristy of Florence Cathedral. His 
tcchiilquo was Improved upon by his suc- 
cessors, but the spiritual beauty of his 
work was never surpassed. See J. Cayal- 
luccl and E. Mollnicr, Lea Della Robbia^ 

1 884 ; M. CruttweU, Lvea and Andrea della 
Robbia and their Suecesaora, 1902; anfl 
F. tichubring, Luca della Robbia und 
seine Fatnilte, 1921. 

Robe, see Surptjce. 

Roberdes Men, see Robert m Mk\. 

Robert I. (d. 1035). duke of Normandy, 
known also as Robert the Devil. Ho was 
the father of Wlllinm the Conqueror, and 
the sou of Richard 11.. duke of Normandy, 
whose sister Emma had married first 
Etljelred. king c/ England, and after- 
wards Canute, ih #.o\»Tne<l his duchy 
well, securing ter. from the king of France 
and defentlug all his rivals. When his 
son William was seven years old H. set 
out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He 
died on liis w’ay home. 

Robert 1. of Scotland, see liRUcn, 
RourriT. 

Robert H. (1310-90), king of Scotland 
from 1371 to 1390, son of Walter Stewart 
and MarjoiTi only daughter of Robert the 
Bruco (< 7 .v.). He acted as regent during 
the exile and captivity of his uncle. 
David 11., and was inoht prominent during 
the latt»*r’s reign. In 1371 ho succeeded 
Da\ld, and became the founder of the 
Stuart dynasty. HIs reign was troubled 
by feudal ilissenslons, and sev. barons, 
including the earls of Douglas, Mar, 
March, and Moray, inn do independent 
raids into England. The distress occa- 
sioned by these rnids and their reprisals 
was very gi*eat; after the successful ex- 
Iiedltlons of 1384 and 1385 iiy John of 
Gaunt and Rlc-hard II. respectively, the 
Scottish completely routed the Eng. at 
Otterbum in 1388. 

Robert II. (Curt-hose) (c. 1055-1134), 
eldest son of William the Conqueror, 
whom he siiceooded as duko of Normandy, 
From 1074 to 1079 ho was engaged In 
disputea with his father, which flared up 
into actual war In 1078 when ho had to 
seek rehigc in Flanders. All his life R. 
W'HH an Inoffcetivc rebel, relying on feudal 
elalma without giving proof of aldlity to 
discharge his feudal obligations and with 
little sense of political responsibility, 
though he seems to have been a competent 
soldier. R. fought both his brothers, 
William II. and Henry I.: but his capacity 
for endangering thorn was lessened by the 
haphazard, sporadic character of his 
attacks and by his continuous shortage 
of money. In 1106 ll.*s quarrel •with 
Henry became acute. A battle was fought 


between them at Tincbcbrai (g.v.) in 
which R. was taken prisoner. He re- 
mained in captivity till his death. By 
this battlo, won by an Eng. army under 
Ilonry, Normandy was won back for 
England. William Clito, R.’s son, was 
at ono time a claimant for the Eng. 
throne. 

Robert III. (1340-1406), king of Scot- 
land. lie succeeded his father Robert 11. 
in 1390. Tho war with England broke 
out again on the accession of Jlonry IV. 
in 1399. In Aug. of the following year. 
Henrj <*ntcred Scotland at the hcail of a 
powcTful army, and advanced as far as 
Edinburgh, which was, however, success- 
fully defended by the king's eldest son, the 
duke of Rothesay. lu tho following 
year, however, Henry Percy (Hotspur) 
made a moro destructive inroad as far 
as l*re.ston in E. Lothian. In consequence 
of ihe succesbcs of tho Eng., attempts 
were made to arrange a peace between 
the two countries, but without success. 
R. was generally incorniiet* 'it, tho gov. 
being carried on by two of his brothers 
and his son David. 

Robert Grosseteste (c. 1175-1253), Eng. 
‘scholar and prelate, b. at Stradhroke, in 
Sullolk, of humhlo parentage, and edu- 
calid at Oxford and Paris. In 1221 he 
was made picbondarv of Lincoln, in 1224 
ret tor of the Franciscans at Oxford, and 
In 1235 bishop of Lincoln, a post which 
lie held till his death. At Oxford he 
held a position equivalent to that held 
later by the chancellor. He hntl disputes 
with the Lincoln chapter, tho Canterbury 
monks, and Henry HI., opposing tho 
latter's demands for one-tenth of the 
church revenues, wiiilst he quarrelled 
with tho pope on tho question of tho 
granting of Eng. beneflees to foreigners. 
R. was, flow ever, a religious reformor of 
tlio most orthodox kind. Ho was a 
vfduminuus author, WTiting pbiloso]ihiral 
treatises, inathonmtical w'orks, and books 
on .igricnltnro and household economv. 
lie w.is a keen Gk. scholar. Ills political 
ideas may well have influenced Miron do 
Mont fort, who w'aa ono of his friends. 
See life by F. S. Steven'son, 1899. 

Robert, Leopold (1791-1835). Swiss 
paiutcr, b, at Los Eplatiircs. He eii- 
graveil in Paris, and later tumeii to 
painting. R. aehiovod a European repu- 
tation w'ith bis pictures of it. peasant life, 
which show' marked classical and romantic 
influence. See life by D. iicrtlioud, 1911. 

Robert of Brunne. Me Man.ninu,. 
RopruT. 

Robert of Gloucester, ste Gloucester, 
Rohkkt op. 

Robert of Jumidges. see JumUSoes 
Robert of. 

Robert of Molesmes. Saint (1018-1110), 
Fr. saint and monastic H'former, b. at 
Troyes. He became a II(*iiodlctine, and 
gave up his abbacy at r^t. Michael of 
Tonnerre to become superior of i''- 
hermits in th*- forest of Collans, In lOf.v 
lio migrated to Molesmes with this com- 
munity. As it prospered lio hecaiuo dis- 
satistled wRh its standards of conduct, 
and twice left Molesmes. On the second 
occasion R. went, with SS. iStophen, 
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aod Albeiic, at GIteaux, where 
th^ founded a monastery moro in keeping 
with their atiiot ideals. This bocauie the 
mother house of the Cistercian Order 
(o.o.). R. later rotximed to Molesmes at 
the earnest request of the monks, who 
appealed to Koine. See K. Spahr. Dae 
Leben dea heiligen Itoberts, cine Qu/dU war 
Vcrgeachiehte von Citeaux^ 1044. 

Robert of Newminster, Saint (d. 1159), 
Eng. saint, b, in Yorkshire, lie became a 
Benedictine at Whitby, but later went to 
Fountains Abbey (q.e.) where the stricter 
Cistercian rule was being followed. New- 
minster Abbey was founded from Foun- 
tains in 1137, R. being its drat abbot 
and largely responsible for its successful 
foundation. 

Roberton, Sir Hugh Stevenson (6. 1874), 
Scots musician, b. at Glasgow, founder- 
oonductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, 
estab. 1905. Under bis guidance this 
body has performed throughout the Brit. 
Isles, in the U.S.A. and Canada, and in 
sev. European countries, and has estab. 
a world-wide reputation. Composer of 
many songs and part-songs, he has made a 
distlncUve contribution to the culture of 
Scotland in the collecting, editing, arraug’ 
kg, and popularising of her folk -music 
and traditional psaim-tunea. For many 
years he has been one of the most popular 
of musical feetlval adjudicators. K. is 
the author of books on musical subjeots, 
of plays, poems, and humorous sketches, 
ana a prollflc Journalist-essayist. 

Roberts, Sir Charles George Douglas 
(1860^1943), Canadian poet and author, 
6. at Douglas, York ro., New Brunswick, 
and educated at Fredericton Collegiate 
and the unlT. of Now Brunswick. He 
nras prof, of Eng. and Fr. literature at 
Klng^ College, Nova Scotia, fnjin 1885 to 
1887, and of economics, from 1887 iiiitU 
1895. Ho became as«>ocjate-edltor of the 
New York llluatraUd American in 1897. 
In Britain he was besf known for his Some 
Aninud Storiee (1921), but In Canada be 
was acclaimed as an outstanding poet and 
as the * father of Canadian literatnro.' His 
work showed Imagination and sensitivity, 
and he had a renjarkable prose style. 
R. was a proliiic writer, publishing many 
vols. of fiction, poetry, e^^suys, and hist. 
They include Orion, and other Poems 
(1880); Ave: an Ode for the Shelley Cen^ 
Unary (1892); Artmnd the Camp Fire 
(1896): A History of Canada (1897); Kings 
in ExtU (1909): New Poems (1919); and 
Canada Speaks of Hriinin (1941). ilo was 
knighted in 1935. See life by £. M. 
Pomeroy, 1943. 

Roberts, David (1796-18G4), Scottish 
landscape and figure painter. Ho was 6. 
at Stookbridgo, near Edinburgh, and 
apprenticed to a house decorator, employ- 
ing his evenings In the study of art. He 
was scene-painter at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and CarliHic (c. 1820), and nt Drury I^ne 
(1822). He travelled widely in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, bringing bick nnraomns 
sketches. R.A. in 1841. If Is works in- 
clude * Rouen Cathedral* (1S20); * Interior 
of Stephen’s, Vtonna'; ’Church of St. 
Paul at Antwerp * (Tate Galicry ); * Interior 
of SevUie Cathedral* (1834); *The Pyra- 


mids from the Nile * (1845). The Vlotorla 
and Albert Museum contains many pic- 
tures by him. See life by J. Ballantlne, 
1866. 

Roberts, Frederiok Sleigh, first Earl 
Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Water- 
lord (1832-1914), Brit, soldier, b. at 
Cawnpore, India, and educated at Clifton, 
Eton, Sandhurst, and Addisoombe. He 
entered the Bengal Artillery in 1851. He 
first saw active service in the Indian 
mutiny, in the course of which he won 
the Victoria Gross. He also sorved in 
Abyssinia; and ou the outbreak of the 
Afghan war, 1878-80, he was appointed 
to command the Kuram cliv. of the army, 
with the rank of major-general. In 1879 
he distinguished himself by forcing a 
difficult Afglian position on the peak of 
Pei war Eot^, and by gaining the victory 
of Charasia. For tboso services he was 
created K.C.B. In the following year he 
was put in command of the force sent to 
Kabul. From Kabul he iiroceeded on his 
victorious march to the relief of Kanda- 
har, and near tho latter place lie defeated 
Ayub Khan, Sept. 1, 1880. He was made 
a baron in the following y(*ar, and was 
then appointed commander-in-ehlef of the 
Madras army. H, was comniauder-in- 
ehlef of tho forces In India from 1885 
to 1893. He was promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1883, general in 1890, and field 
niarslial in 1895. In December 1899 ho 
was sent out to S. Africa to take command 
of the Brit, forces in tho Boer war (see 
Boer Wars; South Afutca, tup. Union 
OP, HisU^ry), K. returned to England 
in Deo. 1900, and in the following year 
he was made an carl, and received a 
grant of £100,000 from Parliament. In 
the same year (1901) ho followed Lord 
Wolseley ns commander-ln-clilcf. He hold 
the ofiice until its abolition in 1904. In 
1905 he resigned his position on the Com- 
mittee of National Defonoe to advocate in 
the country the estab. of a system of 
national military sorvioe. He pub. The 
Rise of IVellington (1895) and an auto- 
bif)grai)hJeDl vol.. Forty ’One Fears in India 
(1897). Until tho outbreak of the First 
World War he was busy with his com- 
pulsory service cainpaiga. He attended 
the first war eounoll. Being appointed 
coluuel-iu-chief of the Indian contingent in 
France, he w'cnt there on Nov. 11, 1914, 
caught a chill, and died at St. Omer. 
See lives by Sir O. W. Forrost, 1914, and 
H, de WatU'villo, 1938, 

Robert's Men, or Roberdes Men, set of 
lawless rogues who wore notorious for 
tin ir outrages In the time of Edward HI. 
Tliev are named in an Act of tiiut reign 
with * wastours and drtiwlatchea * as 
coiiimittliig (livers robberies and nian- 
siunghterH. Tlieir name inuy be derived 
from Robin (Robert) Hood. 

Roberts. Morley (1857-1942), Eng. 
nov(dlst, 6. In London and educated at 
Berlford Grammar School and Owens 
College, Manchester. In 1876 he went to 
Australia, where he worked in the bush — 
rlifcfiy with sheep and cattle, and on the 
Victorian railroads. In 1870 he returned 
to England, and was Guiployod in the 
civil service. He travelled widely and 
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▼islfced Texas, lowa^ CcUtttomia, Canada, 
the Sandwich Is., Samoa, Bhodeaia, I 
Tenenffe, Corsica, etc., bis experiences I 
greatly Intlneuclng his books, l^bs. in- 
^ude: TAe IKestem Avemiia (1887; IfiTory* I 
man*8 Library. 1924); Land Travel and 
Sea-farUig (1891);^ Son of Empire (1900) ; 
Thorpe*8 Way (1911); The PHvaie Life 
of Henry Maiilatul (based on life of 
George Gisslng, 1912); Followera of the Sea 
C923); On the Earthxpwke Line (1924); 
The SerpenTa Fang (1930); Women and 
Shipa (1931); A Humble Fisherman (1932); 
Mddignancy and Evolution (now ed.. 1934 ) ; 
Bio-Foliiica (1938): and The Behaviowr of 
Nationa (1941); also ed. two books by 
W. H. Hudson, A Hind in Richmond 
Park (1922) and Men, Books, eund Birds 
(1925). 

Robertson, Sir Brian Hubert, Brit, 
soldier and administratur. b. 1896, son of 
F.-M. Sir Wm. It. (ff.e.). He served in tho 
Iloyal Knglncora In tho First World War 
and was awarded the D.ti.O. and M.C.; 
then served In the Waziristan expedition 
(1922-23) with the rank of major. On 
Buccoediiig to the baronetcy he retired 
from the army (1933) and settled in S. 
Africa, where he beoaine managing direc- 
tor of Dunlop (S. Africa) Pty., and 
joined tho Union Force. Ho ac- 

companied the S. African troops to the 
Middle E., served In the Eighth Army, 
and became oliiof administrative otllcor to 
Gen. Alexander (q.v,) in Italy. After the 
annlstice ho was restored to the active list 
of tho Brit. Army, and became deputy 
military governor, later (1947) military 
governor and oommandcr-ln-chief in tho 
Brit, zone of Germany. With tho end 
of military government there he was 
appointed high comiiii.'>Hioner for the Brit, 
zone (a civil appointment). He was pro- 
moted lieutenant -general in 1946 and 
general in 1947. In March 1950 he was 
appointed comiimndor - in - chief, land 
forces, Middle E., provisionally with effect 
from June of that year. 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant (1869- 
1948), Brit. iiisLirian, educated at High- 
gate hichool and studied at Hertford 
College, Oxfortl. In 1893 ho became 
a fellow of All Houis, and was senior 
hist, tutor at Magdalen frrtni 1905 till 
1920. Ho was ])rincipal of lUnuingham 
Univ. from 1920 to li»38 and cJiani'cllor 
between 1927 and 19.38. He returned 
to All iSouls as domestic bursar during 
the Secontl World War. He was a bril- 
liant adniluistrator.und his detailed pubs., 
such OH England under the Hanorenana 
(1911), Bismarck (1918), and Chatham and 
the Briiiah Empire (1946), have bCK'ome 
standard wr»rks. It. w^as knighted in 1928. 

Robertson, J. Forbes-, see Fukdrs- 
HoBRnruoN. 

Robertson, Mrs. J. O., see Uigiiaudhon, 
Hbnry Handel. 

Robertson, Joseph Clinton, see UTuier 
Perot Anbodotrb. 

Robertson, Sir Maopherson (1860 -1945), 
Australian philanthropist, b. In BaUan»t 
of poor pc^Tits. As founder of tho 
Australian confectionery firm which bears 
his name, he became famous for his sw* 
cessful oxganJsation of a lorgo-scalo mauu- 


facturi^ industry and also for the public- 
spirited use which ho made of his weidth. 
As a boy he sold newspapers in tho streets 
of Leith. Scotland, where Jiis family lived 
for a time. Soon after his return to 
AiistnilJa he was apprenticed to a con- 
fectionery loakor and later hawked his 
ovm home-made sweets for sale. From 
this modest beginning he soon developed 
a solid business. In 1923 he gave a large 
sum for the relief of suffering In the Jap. 
earthquake. Among R.'s numerous gifts 
to Virtoria state was a large sum towards 
the expf uses of the Anstmlian Antarctic 
Expedition, 1929-30 (Mac Robertson Land 
In Antarctica coincncmoratcs Ids name). 
In 1938 he llnanced and organised a 
10,000-m. motor traiisport ex])loration 
expedition roimd Australia; in 1933 he 
gave £100,000 to tho gov. of Victoria in 
connection with the centenary celebra- 
tions of 1934. tt. initiated the air race 
from England to Australia. 

Robertson, Thomas William (1829-71), 
Eng. drainatiht, b. at Newark m-Trent. 
He began as an actor, but It was as a 
writer of plays that he became famous. 
Uls first succ'css was David Gamck (1864), 
and this was followed by Society (1865). 
Then came Oura (1866), Caste (1867), and 
School (1869), Caste, his greatest success, 
la revived from time to time, enduriug 
largely by virtue of its admirable tech- 
nique. llis plays retle<‘t faithfully the 
manners of his time. Ste life by T. E. 
Pemberton, 1893. 

Robertson, Sir William Robert (1860- 
1933), Brit, soldier, 6. at Wclboiirne, 
Lincolnsbirc. He enliblod at orcooter 
In lOth Lancers, 1877, Oh a private, 
and showed such promise that ho was 
commissioned, and went to India in 1888 
as 2nd heuteuant in 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
He ro^o to the rank of staff captain, and 
entered tlie Staff (College at C'aiuberlcy in 
1897, being the first man from the ranks 
to do so. li. was on the headquarters staff 
in S. Africa, and promoted lieutenant- 
colonel In 1900. He W'as appointed com- 
mandant of the Camberiey Staff (*olJcge 
In 1910. He was director of military 
training at the War Office from 1913 to 
1914. 11. went to France as Q.M.G. of 
the Brit. Expeditionary Force in 1914, 
and chief of Imperial General Staff 
from 1915 to 1918. He was made a 
general in 1916. K. strongly oppobod 
nlan^ for the diveiNlon of forces* from the 
W. front to more distant theatres of war, 
and in Feb. 1918 w'a.s, 61101*1 1 y before the 
soundness of his judgment u is proved by 
tho hiicHiess of the Gers. ui !• ranee, super- 
seiJod by Sir Henry Wilson, siid given the 
E. command at home. He was com- 
inander-ln-chlof on the Rliine from 1919 
to 1920, and was appointed held marshal 
in the same year. li. had l < on knighted 
in 1913 and made a baronet in 1919. 
In 1921 he pub. his autogiography. From 
}*rivate to FiM Marshal, 

Robertson, Wr. -growing list, of 
Oiiie of Good Hope, S. Afiica, forming 
part of tho Little Kfirroo, Intersected by 
Breeda R. Iirigation is cxlcn'.ively prac- 
tised. 11., 80^. N.E. of Cape Toyrn, is 
the cap. Pop. 4600. 
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Robertfon-Soott, J. W. (6. 1866), su 
under ‘Countryman, The.’ 

Robes, Mistress of the, see Household, 
Royal. 

Robeson, Paul (6. 1898), Amer. actor 
and sincrer, 6. in Princeton, Now Jersey. 
His fouier was a Presbyterian minister 
there. A Neerro, R. graduated with 
honours at Rutgers College, the majority 
of whose students are white, and became 
promiueiit in the football and baseball 
teams. He won the coveted distinction 
of being elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
iq.v,), a famous college fraternity. He 
graduated in hiw from Columbia UuJv., 
but did not practise, entering upon a 
stage career He appeared in America in 
Emperor Jones and sev. other plays by 
Kugene O'Neill ( 9 -c.), and then embarked 
upon a succcssfiil career as a concert 
singer, speciaiising in Negro spirituals. 
He came to London in 1928. appearing in 
the title roles of Emperor Jones and 
Othello^ and gave a superb performance in 
the musical play, Stum'hoai. He played 
sev. of his most successful roles in the 
screen productions. In 1942-45 R. ap- 
jjcared in a new production of Othello in 
the U.S.A., which was considered by 
many to bo the finest performance of his 
career. He devoted himself increasingly 
to politics, and in the presidential election 
of 1949 supported Henry Wallace. See 
life by Mrs. Robeson, 1930. 

Robespierre, Maximilien Marie Isidore 
(1758-94), Fr. revolutionary leader, 5. 
at Arras. His father d. when he was 
young, and ho owed his education to the 
bishop of Arras. Tradition says that R. 
learned the doctrines of reimblic-anism 
from one of his tutors. Ho followed the 
family profession of advocate. In 1789 
he was one of the deputies of the Third 
Estate at the States-Gcneral. His fanati- 
cism. self-confidence, and oratorical skill 
soon made him well kno^vn, and, vigorously 
defending the liberty of tho prf‘ss, he 
attached himself to Mirabeau in the oarly 
days of the revolution. Soon he e.stah. a 
secure position among tho Jacobins (<i.r.), 
the extremist group. R. made the pro- 
po.sal that members of the Constituent 
Assembly should be barred from its suc- 
cessor, the Legislative Assembly. There- 
fore it was as a Jacobin club member, 
and not as a deputy, that he continued to 
exert his influence on tho revolution. 
Calculating and callous, R. connected 
himscU with tho Marut-Danton group, 
using them as moans to gain an undis- 
puted ascendancy, und then bringing 
about their destruction. Yet his actions 
secuu to have been dntated not frcjni 
motives of personal ambition (his extra- 
ordinary disinterest In personal gain 
earned him Carlyle’s title of ‘the sea- 
green Incorruptible*), out because of his 
conviction that only through him could 
the revolutionary ideals in which he 
believed so passionately bo fully realised. 
Tbi/i egoism grow with each now victory, 
so that, in R.’8 lost days, it amounted to 
some state of mental unbalanc>e. 

In Sept. 1792 he was elected to the 
Natlopal Convention, the* organ which 
proclaimed the Fr. republic. He had 


I already helped to create tho Revolutionary 
Tribunal. After tho execution of Louis 
I XVI., and the downfall of the Girondists, 
R. became a member of the newly formed 
Committee of Public Safety, the body 
which was tho real ruler of France and 
in which ho was supreme. He was largely 
responsible for the ‘ Reign of Terror* which 
destroyed his former friends, Danton 
(q.v.) and Desmoulins (q.r.). His power 
was now unchallenged, but his tyranny 
soon caused a plot for his destruction. 
At this point his character appeared to 
disintegrate, and his confidence wavered. 
Ho secluded himself from the meeting of 
the Convention on July 27, 1794, at which 
ho was openly accused of despotism, and 
when, too late, he tried to obtain a hear- 
ing, his power had gone, and a decree of 
arrobt was sent out against him. He 
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lied, but was captured and guillotined on 
July 28. His death marked the beginning 
of tho reaction against the revolution 
which ho had characterised in its most 
extreme form. *SVe also under France, 
History. See lives by H. Belloc, 1901; 
A. Mathicz, 1921; G. J. Renler, I93fi; and 
K. Komgoid, 19.37. See also T. Carlyle, 
The French Revolution. 1H37, and E. 
Hamel, L*Histoire de Robespierre ajrr^s des 
papiers de famille. des sources originaires, 
et des documents entieremetUs intSdits, 
186,5-78. 

Robin, see Robin Rkohreast. 

Robin Goodf allow, see Puck. 

Robin Hood, Eng. legendary hero, ro- 
garded as tho leader of a band of outlaws 
who lived in Sherwood Forest. With his 
companions, pre-eminent among whom 
were Little John, so called from his huge 
stature. Friar Tuck, a jovial, pleasure- 
loving priest, and Maid Marlon, his wife. 
R. II. lived a lifo of careless freedom and 
good-natured philanthropy, robbing tho 
rich to give to tho poor, and oppressing 
no righteous man. Tho oldest mention 
of R. H. at present known Is in Piers the 
Pknvman (1377); he was very popular in 
the fifteenth century and onwards, and 
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was mentioned at ^rreater or Joss len^h 
by Shakespeare, Bon Jonsoii, J^'uller, etc. 
Sev. theories have boon put forward to 
explain tho legend. It is at least prob- 
able that there Is some historical basis for 
them, although ho is regarded by some as 
simply the person iflcatiou of the wind 
god , or a forest elf. Many of tho customs 
and practices associated with his name 
were certainly added at a later date. See 
tho eolloetlon of boUads In tho hfth vol. 
of F. J. Child’s Ertaliah atvd Scotch Popular 
Ballads, 1888; also J. Hunter, The Great 
Hero of Ancient Minstrelsy of Enytand: 
Robin Hood, 1852; Carola Oman, Robin 
Hood, 1937 ; and J. U. Gable, Bibliography 
of Rchin Hood, 1939. See Kobkrt’s Men. 

Robin Hood's Bay, seaside resort on an 
Inlet in the E. coast of Yorkshire (N. 
Riding), England, 5 m. S.E. of Whitby, 
situated on lofty elilfs. The old vll. is 
one of the most picturesque in England. 
Pop. of par. (Fylingdale) 1300. 

Robinia, gemis of leguminous plants, 
grows wild only In N. America. It eon- 
tains half a dozen species, all of which are 
large trees. R. pseudacavia, the biistanl 
or fnlso acacia, or locust-tree, is cultivated 
m Britain. 

Robin Redbreast (Erithams rubecula), 
comiiionoht of tin* Bvi" warblers (Syl- 
vlidaO and the jricndiiest and most 
cherished Brit. bird. It has long been 
protected from human cruelty and do- 
stnictl\cneas by an oxtmordinary amount 
of superstition and legend. It s protection 
is tlKiroughlv deservcil, for, while it is 
quite harmless to gar<ien and farm crops, 
it destroys an enormous nuiuher of Insects 
and other aniniul pests. Its sweetly 
modulated song is <*ontinue<l through tho 
greater part of tho year, and Ls especially 
uoticcalilc in winter. Male and female 
differ very slightly in plumage, but the 
in f t cr is rat her less bright ly coloured. Tho 
young birds are yellowish olive-brown on 
the upper i»art, and dull reddish-browm on 
tho chin, throat, and breast. Two or 
three nests are made during tho year, 
often in ormtic aud even ridiculous posi- 
tions. In the U.S.A. a migratory thrush 
is called the robin. Sie 1). Lack, The 
Life of the Robin, 1943. 

Robins, Benjamin (1707-51), Eng. 
mathematician and engineer, b. at Bath. 
He studied engineering, and comiiiouccd 
experiments in gunnery, the results of 
which were pub. in his New Principles of 
Gunnery (1742). He made observations 
and experiments on tlio force of gun- 
powder, flight of rockets, et<'., aud In- 
vented tho ballistic pendulum. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington (1809-1935), 
Amer. poet, b. at Head Tide, J^hUne. lie 
attended Harvard Univ., but did not 
graduate, and afterwards ho moved to 
Now York and engaged in various occu- 
pations, among them a clerkship in the 
U.S. Customs House. He soon become 
known as a poet, some calling him a New 
England Browning. Keeping to tho old 
regular forms of verse, ho nevertheless 
showeil his modernity bv his frequent 
plunges into the subconscious, and was a 
leading * psychologloar poet. He sev. 
times received the Pulltser prize for the 
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best poetry of the year. His best books 
Include The Children of the Night (1897): 
Captain Craig (1902) ; and The Man against 
the S/^ (1910). See lives by L. Llppln- 
cott, 1937; E. Kaplan, 1940; and E. Neff, 
1949. 

Robinson, Esm^ Stuart Lennox (5. 1886), 
Irish dramatist, 6. at Douglas, Cork, 
and educated at Bandon Grammar School. 
From 1910 to 1914 and 1919 to 1923 he 
was manager of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublbi, of which ho became a director in 
1923. His best-knowm plays aro The 
Whitehcaded Boy (1916) and The Lost 
Leader (1918), produced In London 1921 
and 1920 respectively, also in tho U.S.A. 
He also wrote* sev. short stories and a 
nov€‘l. In 1946 he cd. tho letters of Lady 
May Gregory. He pub. his reiubiiscences. 
Curtain Up, in 1912. 

Robinson, Frederick John, see lllpON, 
Kaul of. 

Robinson, Henry Grabb (1775-1867), 
Eng. journalist and diarist, b. at Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, and educated privately. 
He travelled abroad between l^^OO and 
1805, and two years later became The 
Times corrcbpondcnt at Altona, and in 
1808 represonted the same paper In the 
Peninsula. He wtis called to the Bar in 
1813. and joined tho Norfolk circuit, of 
which ho latc*r became leader. Ho was a 
well-known figiiie m the literary sociotv of 
the day, and knew Goethe aud Schluor. 
He was a famous conversixtiouallHt. His 
Diaries and Journals were ed. I>y Thomas 
Sadler, and pub. in 1860. See Edith J. 
Morloy (cd.h The Corresjwndence of U, C. 
Robinsfjn with the Wordsioorth Circle, 
J808-1886, 1927, and On Books and their 
IVriters, 1937 ; also lives by L. 11. Vincent, 
1913; Edith J. Morloy, 1935; aud J. M. 
Baker, 1937. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules George Robert, 
first Baron Rosmead (1824-97), Brit, 
colonial administrator. He entered the 
army In 1844, but retired two years 
later, and served in Irish Gov. depts. 
until 1854, when be held various colonial 
appointments. He became governor of 
Cape Colony and high commissioner of 
S. Africa from 1880 to 1889. In that 
year he n*tircd, being two years later 
created baronet. However, he rotumeil 
to S. Africa in 1895, and within a few 
ninnthb of his arrival the Jameson Raid 
oc(*uircd. of which he had had no provious 
information. On his return to England 
in the following year he was raised to tho 
peerage. He was an able colonial gover- 
nor and an excellent a(bniiiistrator. 

Robinson, William Heath (1872-1944). 
Eng. artist, b, at Iblington. Ho studied 
at the H.A. schools. R. illustrated Hans 
Vnderson’s Pairy Tahs, Arabian Nights, 
Poe’s Ta/ra of Mystery and Imagination, 
Don Quixote, ami Rabelais. Ills best- 
known work, however, Wii^ his humorous 
drawings for periodica N. his spet'iality 
being grotesque aud laitorlous luechau 
isms involvin g the most complicated 
operation, in ord » to oclnove tho simplest 
possible purposes. See life by L. Day, 

1 Robot, berm derived from the Czech 
1 robit, meaning ' work,* and which has now 
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passed into current usaffe in Eng. since 
1923, the year when Karel Ctipek's play 
(liosavm^s Universal Unbots) was 
trans. into Eng. by Paul Solver. The 
play portrayed a society dependent on the 
work of mechaiiicai men, and the term 
H. is now applied to all mechanisms which 
engineering science has devised to do the 
work ordinarily done by man. R. mechan- 
isms have been used to steer sliips with- 
out human aid (1927 ), to operate telephone 
transmitters (1927). and to pilot an aero- 

g lane (1931). Siee also Automaton; 
lEMOTK Control. 

Rob Roy, nihis Robert MacGregor (1671- 
1734), Highland freebooter. /). at Glen 
Gyle, Perthshire, by Loch Katrine. Ho 
derived his priu. income from cattle- 
lifting, exacting money (known as lilack- 
inaU) for affording protection against 
thieves. Ho espoused tlio Jacobite cause 
in 1691, and in consequence of this and 
his plundering raids the iionnl laws w'ere 
renewed against his clan in 1093. In 1712 
he w’as accused of fraudulent bankruptcy', 
and in 1715 follow’cd in tlie wake of tbo 
rebel army at Sheriffmuir and stood 
watching for the booty. Ho surrendered 
to the duke of Atlioll in 1717, but soon 
escaped, probably through the protection 
of the duke of Argyll, to be again captured 
and imprisoned. He w’as, however, par- 
doned In 1727, and lived the rest of his 
life as a peaceful subject. He w'as buried 
beside his kindred at Baluuhldder church- 
yard, by the shores of Loch Voil. See 
the introduction and notes to Scott’s Rob 
Roy, and lives by K. Macleay (now ed.), 
1881, and A. H. Miliar, 1883; also A. A. 
MacGregor, Wild T>ntma.lhain, 1927, and 
Somewhere in Scotland, 1948, 

Robsart, Amy, see Li:icf:st£R, Robert 
Dudley, Earl op. 

Robson, Flora (6. 1902), Brit. a<*trcsH, 
b. at S. Shields. She studied at tbo 
Royal Academy of I>raniatlc Art and 
made ber first professional stage appear- 
ance In 1921. In 1933 shef joined the Old 
Vic Ounpany. She c^tab. a reputation as 
a fine Shakespearian actress and also gave 
outsUmding performances in Tchekov’s 
plays. She has appeared in a mimher of 
fllms, including Fire over England (1937); 
Csesar and Cleopatra (1946); and Black 
Narcissus (1947). 

Robson Peak. mt. in the Canadian 
Rockies, on the border between Brit. 
Columbia and Alberta. Height 12,975 ft. 

Roo, or Rukh, fabulous bird, often 
identified with the Arabian ankd and the 
Persian simurgh. It was supposed to bo 
of enormous size and capat>ic of ;M*rform- 
Ing wonderful feats of strength, e.g. carry- 
ing off elephants to feed its young. The 
legend of the R. is contained in Tlw 
Arabian Nights. 

Rooa, Cape, most westerly point of 
the Iberian Peninsula, 20 in. N.VV. of 
Lisbon. 

Roeamadour, Til. In the dept, of Lot, 
France, a famons place of pilgrimage. 
Its fifteenth-century church of Notre 
Dame contains a famous wooden figure 
of the Madonna. Pop. 1000. 

Rooambols, or AUtum Scor^doprasum, 
•pecies of Llliacefe. 


Roooella, see Archil. 

Rooh, St., see Roque, !St. 

Rooha, tn. of l)rugiia.v. S. America, cap. 
of the dept, of Rortia, 105 in. N.N.K. of 
Montevideo, it was founded in 1793. 
The dept, has an area of 4280 sq. m. and 
a pop. of 82,800. Stock-raising is carried 
on ami lead, Iron, and copper are mined. 

Rochdale, co. and nninicipnl bor. of 
Lancashlrt', England, on tlie Hocb, 11 m. 
from Manchester and 200 m. from London. 
It lies on the E. rim of the Lancashire 
industrial area, with the moors and lillls 
of the Pennine's rising to tlic E. and \V. 
The sotting of the tn. centre is imprc*s.sivc. 
Notable ]>uildlug8 are the Gothic tn. luill, 
tuiilt 1866-71, containing some striking 
examples of modern staim'd glass, the art 
gallery, the museum, lilmir>. Inflrmnr.v, 
and sov. modern churches of all denomina- 
tions. On the hill behind the tn. hall is 
the par. church of St. ('had. the fabric 
dating back to the fourteenth century. 
There arc technical schools and hiuli 
schools, five largo parks, and about 14 t 
ac. of reert'ation grounds and playing 
fields. Industries include cotton spinning 
and wca\ ing, dyeing, finishing and bleach- 
ing, textile engineering, rubber and cable 
making, feli-nnmgcring, leather manuf., 
and p.U)er and paper-tube making. There 
arc important cattle markets, and the 
corporation controls th(‘ large co\eri*d 
market ball, 'fhe Byron family became 
owners of the manor of H. in 1402. ami n*- 
tained it, except for a short period dunng 
the Gommouwealth, until 1S23. In the six- 
teenth century' II. was famous for its hats 
j and cutlery, but It did not become a bop. 
until 18.')6. R. is known as the bp. of the 
I (’o*opemtlve movement in Its modern 
form (see under ('’o -operation). It was 
I also the home of John Bright, who is 
burled here, and wiioso sLatuo stands on 
the park slopes, and the bp. of Gruciu 
Fields. An old R. custom is the gathering 
of pushes In Aug. with w'hich to cover the 
cold stone floors during the winter, ami 
this ceremony of carrying the rushes to 
tlie ciiurch is still commemorated in 
‘Riishiiearing Week,’ the parallel of 
* Wakes Week ’ of other tns. Pop. 87,000. 

Rochdale Canal, In Lancasnire and 
Yorkshire, England, extends from the 
Bridgewater Canal at Manchester to the 
Calder and Hobble Navigation at Sowerbv 
Bridge, near Halifax. It has 78 locks 
and is 31 m. long. 

; Roche Abbey, ruined ('istcrclan abbey 
in Yorkshire, England, 2 in. S. of Maltby. 

I R. A. was founded from Fountains Abbey 
j (q.r.) in 1147. Parts of tlie cbanecl, 
gatf'wuy, and transepts remain. 

Roche, Alexander Ignatius (1861-1921), 
Scottish painter, b. at GJasgow. He 
studied art in Glasgow and Paris. Ho 
8]icclallscd in landscape painting In which 
some flguro drawing was luoorporated. 
In 1896 he moved from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh and developed portrait painting. 
He became an U.H.A. in 1900, 11. is 

remembered for his frescoes in the ban- 
queting hall of Glasgow municipal build- 
ings, executed In 1990. 

Roohe Alum, see Rock Alum. 

Ro(Aie. Sir Boyle (174.3-1807). Irish 
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politician and soldier In 1777 he was 
elected a member of the lush House of 
C ommnns A man of rai e wit ii ud liumonr 
vvliK h incliid« d some of the most famous 
bulls' on record lie won a gw at icputa 
tion Made a baronet m 1782 

Roohe, Mazo de la ser l)i i v JlociiE 
Roohechouart, Franeoise Athenais de. 
net Mo\risi\N M \KQL isi di 

Rochefort, tn in the f)i( % <1 Namiii 
Belgrluin 20 m S hi of Diiiant It is 
noted for Its Qiiiirits of icd iiiirhlo and 
lead mints md il o for tlio icii likable 
ca>cins an 1 Krottocs (xistmg in the 
ntihhbonilK od l*f p I'iOO 

Roohefort-Luoay Victor Henri. Marquis 
de (18 U) 1 )l J) known is Henri Roche- 
fort, Fr joiirn i ist and i nl In ist b in 


of In nr c on the Atlantic coast cap of 
the dipt of Charente Infencure Its in 
dustiits ini hide shiphuildini? saw mllUngr* 
and t he inaiiuf of briquettes and i heml 
cals as wiU as saidluo and tunny pre 
servinpr md petroleum rcdnine: The 
leiiiiK? of ovsttrs and innssels and the 
ixploitutnn of salt inirshcs aic also 
(allied on Iride is mainly roudurted 
Iv meins of tin port La PiIIki whidi 
was mauf^iirili d m 1891 to enable the 
lai Rest vesst Is to approach La 11 and lai ge 
quint] ICS (f wini brindy fancy goods 
skins ff il in 1 briquettes and furnituie 
in (\poit 1 innuilly 1 he chief build 
II gs aie the c ithcdi il in massi\e (jricc iin 
style with i dome the hotel (le idle 
Kseiiibling ifoilrcss the i pisi opal p ilaee 



menu II i \i mr sir< n ot i\ loini'Uh 
\ painting, by Henii Motte 


Paris and educated it the Colli go of St 
Louis Ills tlrst attempt it pli> ivritiiig 
in 18 >0 was a yiiudcvillc (f n Monsieur 
bxtn mis) 11c followi d up this sue cess by 
writing a niinibi i of fan es niui ^ aude\ lllcs 
He giadually ul uidonid play wiitiiig fur 
Journalism and w is atlnilicd to tin staiT 
of sov pi online lit 1 irisiau papers in 
elii^ing tho J ufaro the Sikd and 
L lExinement Phi vigour and ii my of 
his critieisms biought U into lonfiiit 
with soy (del)! it us of the tinu and lu 
fought a numlui of diidh 1 yinfiiaily 
ho ed his own piper / /nfrnnssq/con# 

Rochclort-sur-Mer. mo port of liamc 
in tho dipt of ( hannti Iiif^ikun neui 
the mouth of tin ( hircntc 127 in S \v 
of Pans Iron and copper founding and 
•shipbuilding arc c irried on 1 hero is 
trade in brandy dairy pioduci wines 
cattle, grain, and salt Pli rro I oti (q t ) 
was 6 in R sur M Pop 29 500 

Rochefoucauld, see L v llociic]*ou( auld, 
Franoois, Duo df 

RocnoUe, La, fortified city and set^iort 


with i lihriry of 2o 000 y iN uni i 
museum and tho arsenal 1 a H is Mir 
roiin ltd by anct fortifliatioiis there are 
thill t( wers facing the sc i two of them 
datum from the fourteenth cemury It 
was I Huguenot i outre in tlie fifteenth 
and sixti enth centimes I a 11 stood the 
siege of tho duke of Vnioii in lj7i 
Riehdiiu besieged it in 1< It sur 

renknd after gieat sufTcnng in Oit 
11 >8 lu tho sixteenth ml M\enttenth 
(iiturics it yyas tho ccnti of trade with 
1 1 t inada Diiiing the 'second Woill 
\\ nr I a II was used as a I boat base by 
(1< tiers and is sudi was frc(iuently 
I riibed by the \IIies Pc p 48 900 soe 
1 do \aux lit toletur La 1\ (JuUe 
/ autrefoi^i et dd pif^ent 1 » 1 
Rochelle Salt, or Seignette s Salt, tartrate 
if sodium and pi tassiiiin tJi.NaC 4 H*Oe 
4U|0) dfseoyci by seignette of 
Hoehelle It Is a colourless sohd forming 
rhoinbif prisms Is bolublc in water and 
IiossesROS a Ntbne taste It Is prepared by 
ueutrallslog acid potabslum tartrate with 
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sodium carbonate, and concentmtinf? the 
solution until solidification is imminent, 
when it is allowed to crystallise. It is 
used in medicine as a laxatl\e by Itself, 
and also as an inffrcdient of tbu *bluo* 
powder in a Seidlitz combination. It is 
also a constituent of Fehlin^'^ snlutioii, 
which is used in the estimation of Mitrars. 

Roohers de Naye, one of the clucf peaks 
of the licriiese Oberland Mts., Switzer- 
land. ^\lth au altitude of 0710 ft. 

Roohes Moutonn^es, bare, smooth, 
rounded rocks, so colled from their sup- 
posed resemblance to sheep, which are the 
result of glacial action in former ages. 

Rochester, John Wilmot, second Earl of 
(1647- 80), Eng. courtier, b. at Ditchloy. 
Oxfordshire, and educated at Wa<lhaiii 
Oollege, Oxford. After tm celling abroad 
and serving in the navy against thu Duttdi. 
he became one of the profiigato set at 
the coiwt of Charles II. that iindudcd 
Hucklugham. Sir Charles Sedloy, and 
Henr>’ Saville. R. interested in 

literature, and was a patron of Dryden. 
Ho himself uTrote numerous verses, in 
which he showed himself po.ssessed of an 
agreeable power of lyrical and satirical 
compobitiou, though many of his pieces 
are marred by then* licontiousness. A 
fairly full ed. of his poems was pub. by 
J. Tonson in 1741; in 1926 Uicy were ed. 
by J. Hayward. The fullest ed. of his 
poems is that of 1731-32. See li\es by 
V. de Sola Pinto, 1935, and C. Williams, 
1935. 

Rochester, Viscount, see Sumeilsrt, 
Earl of. 

Rochester, city an<l port of Kent. 
England, on the Medway, 3U m. E.S.K. 
of London, of great historical intrrest. 
It began as a small and pro?%i)eroiis tn. iii 
the Rom. occupation, and as it stands 
where the I»o\cr Road (Walling Street) 
crosses the iidal Medwaj, it has played 
an important part in national as well as 
Kentish hist. Its impo/Uiuce dates from 
A.D. 604, when Augustine founded a 
bishivpric (the third in tlic kingdom), and 
a churoh w’as endowed by King Ethcllicrt. 
A Xorman cathedral and llencdictiiio 
priory replaced the Saxon churdi, ami 
about the nuddlo of the Norman iHsrlud 
a -.troiigly defended castle wa.s built. The 
earliest charttT is of 1165. There are 
important remains of the cutlietlral, 
priory, and on.stle. The W. doorway of 
the ^•atlJed^al with its highly decorative 
carving IS unique in England. Exten'^ion 
to the fabric was made possible by rich 
otTormgs to the shrine of W illium of Pert b, 
a pious baker who was niurdcn'd close to 
Rochester In 1201 during the course of a 
pUfnrlmngc. He wfis buried in the cathe- 
dral; miracles took place at hts tomb, 
and he was c^anonLod in lJ.>r). Charles 
Dickens bjHuit some of his chihlhood at 
Chatham (adjoining R.), and the Ja^t 

K iats of Ins life at (radsuill Place on the 
.-Qravesend roa«J. His writings In- 
corporate a great fund of local associa- 
tions, and the city is often re^rdeil as 
the centre of * Diekons Laud.* There aro 
notable churches, public buildings, and 
old houses. There aro manufs. of agrlc, 
and other light machinery, and of gypsum 


and cement products. Pop. 41,700. 
See R. F. Jessup, Travel Association 
Jtiforniaiion Sheet No, 40, 1946. 

Rochester: 1. City of Now York, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Monroe co., on the Qonesee 
67 m. E.N.E. of Duffalo. Tho city Is 
well laid out, with boulevards, parks, and 
oilier open spaces, and possesses a unlv. 
Mauufs. eom])rise cJothiiig, boots and 
shoos, furniture, <dgars, carriages, machine- 
shop products, pliotographli* apparatus, 
and optical applium'cs. Pup. 325,000. 
2. City of Strafiord co.. New liampsldj^, 
II.S.A., on tho Cocheco R.,; has various 
maniifs. Poi). 12,000. 3. City and co. 

seat of Olmsted co., Minnesota, U.S.A.; 
has gram elevators and stock-yards, os 
well us foundries, machine fhops, and 
hour and grist mills. Pop. 26,300. 4. 

Hor. in Heaver on., Pennsylvania, U.iS.A., 
about 25 m. N.W. of Pittsburgh. It is 
iu the coal and oil region. Pop. 7400. 

Roche-sur-Yon, La, formerly Napol6on 
Veiid6e, tn. of Frciiicc, cap. of the dept, of 
Voud6e, on the Von, 48 m. from Nantes. 
Tlie castle of La Hoche was the scene of 
many battles iu 11i(‘ i luminal Years war 
and in the wars of rebgion, and tho stones 
from its ruins were used by Napoleon In 
1804 ( when ho made La Roche the cap. 
of the dept.) for tho cres-tion of the gov. 
buildings. The tn. is a market for farm 
produce, and has tlour-mills. Pop. 18.100. 

Rochet, narrow-slcevcMl linen garment, 
the lower part being of lace, w'orii under 
the mozetia as part of the choir dress by 
prelates who arc not members of religious 
orders. To wear it not covered by tlio 
rnantcletta Is a sign of jurisdiction. 

Rochford, tn. of £s.sex. Etiglaud, 31 m. 
N. of Southend; it was the bp. of Anne 
Boleyn. Pup. 18,800. 

Roohlitz, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 16 m. 
N.W. of Chemnitz, it has textile and 
other mauufs., and porphyry is quarrlod. 
Pop. 6300. 

Rock (O.F. roke, piobahly of Celtic 
origin), in common speech, largo mass of 
hani earth 'forming material; in geology 
nil masses forming part of tiio earth's 
crust, whether they' be liard or soft. Us. 
are primarily olasbified according to their 
origin as bodlmcntary, igneous, or iiiota- 
morpliic. Sedi mentor u Rs. aro tho.se 
which liave been deposited In layers by 
the action of w'ater; mnrous Rs. are those 
wiiirJi have Holidilh'd from tho molten 
state; if ejected at tlie surface of the earth 
they are known ns volcanic Rs., and If 
occurring deep down below tho surface 
they are termed plutfiiiic R.s. ; metanwrphie 
Ha. are those which were originally sedi- 
mentary or igneous, hut have undergone 
alltTation of form througli heat, pressure, 
etc. Tho study of the arrai^ement and 
coiiipo.sitloii of Rs. Is part of tlie science of 
geology. Sedimentary Rs. often contain 
fossilised remains of animals and plants: 
these phenomena aro classified and sbudlea 
under tho iiamo of voiieoiUology. The 
description of R. material Ithelf comes 
under petrology. Many Rs. ajre composed 
of varying proportlon.s of a number of 
simpler substauces known as minerals and 
studied under the head of mineralogy. 
If of crystalline fonn, these minerals are 
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fartbor studied in the science of crystal- as the most favourable route for attack, 
loerraithy. In tho last few years the adoption of 

Rookall, or Rokoh uninhabited rocky ‘ rubbers Mn dry wcatlior instead of nailed 
is., part of a reef in the Atlantic, 2R9 m. bouts has raised the standard of what is 
W. of Ardunmurchan Point in Scotland, possible, and climbers have worked out 
and 268 m. from Hioo<ly Foreland, Iro- many cxiiosed routes on the actual rock 
land. It is 250 ft. in circumference, and faces. Tlic roiie is used chiefly to make 
appears to be the highest peak of a sub- possililc for the rest of tlio party anything: 
mcrj?od mt. raiiffe, possibly part of a flint the lender can climb, the iirineijih* 
drowned land mass. The is. hupi)(»rts a beins to divide I lie rock-climb into pitches; 
famous colony of (?uilleinuts. it lies in nt tlie top of each pitch tho leader must 
an area extremely iliingrcroiiH to shippini?. be securely placed himself, and able to 
and is otlicrwise well known as piviiif? its belay tb(‘ rope round a Arm piece of rock 
name to a ucatber forecast (q.v.) area ot wliilo he biim^s the -^ccoml up; when the 
the Air Ministry met corn Jopiciil service, second is secure the leader chiiibs tho next 
Rook Alum, or Roohe Alum, alum of idtch, the second briiu^s up the third, 
grood quality, said to have been ilr^jt and so on; occasionally the rope ^au 
prepared at Koccha or Itoha (Kdessa). be used, too, to safc'ffiiard the leader. 
Rook Asphalt, see Ho KDSt Coruttruction. t.y. on an exposed traverse, or for a difll- 
Rookaway Beach, Rumiiicr resort of New i ult ste^i when the secornl i^* near him. 
York, IJ.S.A., witli a long: beach, on the ti. The various availalilc courses liavo liccn 
coast of Long: Is.. 17 111 . S.F. of itrooklyii. cKisbitied in great detail. K.-C. has 
Rook-basins, concavo depressions m gained enormously in popularity in recent 
rock, soniethncH of great extent, and often \ears, and w.is iiscfl m the Second World 
flllod with water. Many lakes in the Warns part of the training of coi. nnndos 
highlands of Scotland and other iiiouu- and other special troops. A vogue lor 
tainous regions All It. The most geiicTally R.-(’. has also sprung up on the ('onti- 
aeeopted tiicory as to tiieir origin is that nent, aeioiiipanud bj widespread use of 
they w’cre ionned by the action of u*c lutoiis. ‘.ling,, suapimks, and other de- 
durlng the glacial ne. ‘*'1 The elTc<*t of vncs, wlinb have made it possible to 
a glaeJer flowing iluvin a ■’’alit> would bo climi» overhangs and hohlless vertual 
to cpoiie the rocks over which it flowed, walls and faces. Opmioiis differ ns to 
8lieaj*ing masses from tho tops ot tho hills win tin r sin h metho(l.s are eoinpatilile 
and causing the striated effect generdliy witli R -(\ .is a ‘•poii. 
iKsfloeiated with ieo action. Itisalsosug- R. r. in the lirit. Isles, owing to 
gested that where t lie configuration of the vveatlier conditions .md sliortness of ex- 
valley <*aiis(*<l the mussing of the ice In «i peditions. i much lc‘ss dangcious than 
narrower and ilc'epcr laver, the rock riionnt.nneering; but a«eidenls are fre- 
wouJd be seoopcil out in a com a \ it v cinciit, and any woiihl-l»c climlsT must 
whoso genc'ral featuix's would lie that ot serve an appremieeship with a leader of 
a rock-basin. It is only fair to add that experience. Profleieney in R.-C. is of the 
many prominent geologists do not apjirove utmost value to tlie moiintnmec'p, and 
of tho glneiul theory, and do not regard mnv' be a great saft*gunrd to the vvliolo 
tho fornmtions known as R. as a giuieral i partvonnn> expedition; it is indispcusaldo 
typo with a eommoii eliaraeteristie. iii in.iriy of the major climbs m the Alps, 

Rock Channel, S. fairway into the Rocku's. und Himalayas. Nee the guides 
mouth of tho Mersc'y, along tlie IS.W.ipub. bv ami tho jours, and biilltdins of 
const of W'irrnl IVniiisuIa, (Mu'slnre. It the (limbers* C'liib. Fell iiiul Rock Club, 
IS 5 m. long and about 1 111 . wide. and the Srottisii Mouutaineermg c’hib; 

Rook - Climbing is reallv p.art of u/xo J. 10. (). Barford, (Vi/whiie/ la Rnfcim, 
mountaineering but is practised IfMiJ; (L W'. Young. Moinifain Craft pith 

independently in the Hrit. Isles, wlieie ed.), 11)46; W\ II. Murray. l/ouH/mattr/wf/ 
climbing on snow and leo are rarely i/i Nrothind, IS)47; and (.1. lb Abrnham. 
available, except in iSeotlaml in winter. Unti'ih Mountain (Ijtnbs^ 19 IS. 

R.-C. in the Brit. Isles is more artiflcdal Rook Cress, see Arvuis. 
than mouiitalnc'orlng proper. a.s it usiuilly Rock Crystal, see 

InTolTus the choieo of a wav up the Rock Drills, see Mwderl*Ni i m \tic Tools. 

'dilflcult* aide of a mt., instead of the line Rockefeller, John Davison (IS31)-1!);17), 

of least resistance to the siiinmit (the \nier. eapltalLst, b. nt Ruhford. New 
summit being the goal In both eases). York, and eduented nt hchools in ("leve- 
Tbe good roek-eourses, how ev er, have the land. (Jhio. I.ati'r he MS’ured a job 
merit that once ouilmrkc'd cm they must as an asslhlaut book-kecp»'r In a eoin- 
bo followed, no nlti'rnative easy wnv being mission honso. .Vlthongh his salur) was 
available. Tho chief I'entn's for t he sport Niiiall be managed to sav e ('iioiigh by 1 
are the Eng. Lake Rist. (notaldy Scafell, to buy a share' in a prodace Ann. Tho 
Great Gable, Pillar. Langdalo Pikes), jirodnetion of petrolcMim liail become a 
N. Wales (notably Llivvc'dd and Clogwyn lag indnstr.v in the U.S. V . and Samuel 
du*p Arddu on Snowdon, the Glydc'rsnud Vndnwvs mveuted a prouss for cleaning 
Tryftin), and Scotland (notably Glencoe, I bo erndo **, or ‘oil ridming.’ R. and 
Ben Nevis, the Cairngorms, tho Torridons, his partner backi' 1 .Vndrew and, in 1 ‘'67 
and Skye). IllHtoHc'ally R.-(*. began tho firm bc»eamr .‘oekofeller, AndrevvH ^ 
during the lost century with ‘giillj'* Flagler. By 1870 tlioy hnl become the 
climbs, whoro gyiiinaHtle strongth rutlier leading oil Arm in Clevelaad, tho eaiutal 
than delleato balance is required; later of tho Arm now organised a" the Standard 
rock-ciimherB caino to consider drites Oil (^ompanv (c/.r.) being 11,000,000, R. 
rather than tho often w'ot and dirty gullies holding nearly three-fourths of the shares. 
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'Rocket’ 


This new corporation begran rapidly buy- 
infr up and consolidatingr smaller concerns. 
By 1880 it had control of about 90 per 
eent of the Amor, oil refliieries. The 



the oil and eoal enterprises. When his 
father retired oil his affairs were put into 
the hands of his son, who devoted much 
time to Huperiiiteiid{iu;r ihe Kifts made by 
the various R. foundations. AmouK his 
lavish fcifts was a lar^o .sum towards the 
restoration of Kheiins cathedral. In 1946 
he gave the United Nations land, worth 
about €2.000.000, as a site fur its buildings 
in New York. 

Rockefeller Foundation, with kindred 
organisations endowed liy .John D. Rocke- 
feller (</.»*.), the oil milliouaiiv, wealthiest 
public trust in the U.S.A. The R. F. 
proper was chartered in 1913 for the 
stated purpose of benefiting all man- 
kind. It has not onlv devoted its bene- 
ficences to America, l)ut to countries all 
over the world, aiding them to fight 
plagues like >eIlow fever, malaria, hook 
worm disease, and endowing modieal col- 
leges and nursing Institutions. In 1949 
assets of the H. F. proper amonnled to 
$125,767,836. $38.1.234,192 having been 
expended siuee the foundation was insti- 
tuted. The original midowment was 
8182,814.480. The (ieiieral Kdueatfoii 
Board, also endowed iiv Rockefeller, has 


j. D. ROCKEFELLER, SENIOR given over S282,466..>9!J to schools and 

colleges. Tlio Rockefeller Institute for 
.'-•tandard Oil Company became known os Medical Re.sean‘h. also heavily endowed, 
a ruthle^^s competitor. In 1882 R. founded has conducted extensive investlgal ions in 
tlie hrsst of those gigantic cuinbiuations medieiuo and surgery, its laboratories 
which have since bceomo kuow'n as are among the finest in the world and, 
‘Trusts.* The trustified companies were with its rieli resmirecs, it Is enabled to 
able to cut overhead costs and maintain give to researeheis extensive facilities 
a certain level of prices. The .Standard Rocket, term applied to sev. plants of 
Oil Trust was capitali'-ed at $100,000,900. difterfuit genera all l»rIonging to the 
Various do<i.sioiis against it were pro- 1 family (‘ruciftTU*. fV/Zr/Ze nutrittma, the 
noimccd by .state court s. hut wen* ov’er- • ''«‘a-rorket, grow’s on tiu* coasts of Britain; 
ruled. Finallj', in 1911, tiie I’.S. hupremc • it hasalongtttp-roi>t andtlesiiv leaves. The 
t'oiirt ordered the dissolution of Iht* trust two Bnt, spcriesof />V/rZ>firm are L now n as 
on the ground that it was a eoiiiiuuation v ellow -rocket <»r wliilir-cn*ss, and the one 
in nvstraint of trade under tlic Stu^rmaii Brit, spei us of Is.ilso a 


Aiiti-Xnist Law*. Meanwhile R had l»c- 
tomo the world’s iicht'st man lie not 

only had a vast fortune out oil, hut 

owned big ore-tields in Minnesota, exteii- 
siv'e inal-lieldd in CVdorado, and also held 
kirge shares of .stock in the railwa>s and 
lug blocks of hank stock. He retired from 
the pw'sideiicj ot the Staiulard Oil tVun- 
pan> of New Jersey in 1911, turning 
over all his business affairs to his sun. > 
John 1)., Junior. I 

Tlie suits against all eomiianies and the | 
evpos’ire of some of the bu-.uie-s methods j 
emplo>cd itifiamcd public anger and R. 
for some time w’as probalily one of Ihei 
most bated men in theconntrv. But his 
huge gifts to SMeiiee, ediieatioii, and 
luiidie health ami fiivouralile press reports | 
gained him popularity in liis later years. 
He lietfimo indeed a elas.-,ie Amer. i 
‘eharmtir,’ personifying the sueeeHsful 
business maguate. To charities and edu- 
cational institutions ho gave in his life- 
time over $500,000,000. .S>e alstt under 
Standard Oil fX)MPANY. See hves by 
J. T. Fl^nn, 1933, and A. Nevins, 1941. 

Rockefeller, John Davison, junior (b, 
1874). .\iner. induKtrlali.st and philafiUirr>- 
pist, only son of J. 1). K.. b. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, C.S.A., and educat<4fi at Brown 
Unfv. Ho entered hla father'a buainesH, 
and Boon became hl.4 leading aHHistant In 



TIIE 'UOtKKT* 


Rocket Engines, we under Aero- 
Knoinek. 

* Rocket,' The, Hteam ln<*oinntlvo built 
by (Joorgo Steplicnsoii (g.v.) wideh in Oot. 
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1829 won tho famous Raiuhlll competi- 
tion, and so decided tho use of locomotives 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Hallway. 
The design of locomotives changed little 
from that of the ‘11.,* until the 1870s. 

Rockets. Invented by the Chinese about 
A.D. 1200, tho rocket bocauio well known 
in Europe soon afterwards, both as a fire- 
work and ns a spcetacular but erratic 
weapon of war. Its serious military 
development was begun In 1801 by Sir 
Wm. Congreve, stimulated by reports of 
its effective use against the Hrit. i)y Hyder 
All in Mysore*, India. As a result of Con- 
greve's experiments war R. with ranges 
up to 3000 yds. and weights of up to 4 *2 lb. 
t»ocamo extensively employed in many 
countries, and tor a while challenged tho 
crude guns of the period: but improve- 
ments in artillery rendered them obsolete 
by 1850. For the next seventy years the 
main use of tho rocket was in pyrotechnies 
{q.v. and see below) and life-saving 
apparatus. 

In the twentieth century interest In tho 
rocket was re\lve<l when it was realised 
by Ziolko\skv, (xoddard, Oberth. and 
others (see Upeice Travel below’) that rocket 
propulsion was effective in a vacnuiu and 
that enormous In« 7 »rovements in per- 
formance would I - por..iwie If the old gun- 
iiowder type propellants were replact'd by 
liquid fuels. The dovelopiuent of the 
liquid-propellant rocket was « oinmenced 
mthc tl.S.A. around 1920 by R. >i. Ood- 
dard and in Germany from 1927 onwards 
by tho Verein fur HaumsehllTnhrt * (Socie* v 
for Si)a<'e Tra\el). The first actual flight 
of a liquid-propelled rocket whs made !>> 
Goddaril at Auburn, Massachusetts, in 
Marcli 1920. Progress was slow owing to 
lack of support and general scepticism, 
e\<ept in (h*rinany. w'liere after 1933 the 
work of the Verein fur Rauinschiffnhrt 
wa*> continued by tlie ariny at the great 
research station at l^ecneinuude, on tlie 
lUltK*, and el.‘'ow'here. Tliis resulted in 
tho long-range proicctile V.2 (\.4) and 
many other guided missiles and rocket 
tlevlccs. Considerttido wiirk, though on a 
much smaller scale, was coinlueted liy the 
Allies during the Second World War In the 
field of solid -propellant U. for short -raiifn* 
bombardment, A. A. defeiu’e. etc. At the 
close of the war a wide variety of rocket 
w'cnpons existed, many of a rc\ olutlonar> 
nature. Extensive research, particularly 
into tho problem of the long-r.inge guided 
rocket, is now being <*arrled out in man> 
countries. Tlie centre for IJrit. ('omiiion- 
W’ealth resscarch will eventually he the 
Anglo-Australian range near Adelaide. It 
exUuids across tho desert and on to the 
Indian Ocean, so that projectiles with 
ranges up to 3000 in. iniiv ultimately be 
tested. It is still coinenieut to divide H. 
into tho tw’o classes of solid- and liquid- 
propelled, and tho uses of tho variou** 
types are listeil below. 

• Solid Propellant , — Although solid-pro- 
pellant R. havo been made w’lth weights 
of well over 1 ton, and ranges of 120 in., 
most R. in this category art' relatively 
small and of short range. They include 
the familiar pyrotechnic and life-«aving 
devices, and their most important military 


application has been as recoUless pro- 
jectiles. Since the rocket provides its own 
propulsion, it ncc<ls only the lightest of 
launching gear, and is therefore at an 
enormous advantage over conventional 
artillery. It has thus become possible 
for aircraft to carry the equivalent of 6-in. 
guns, or for one man to handle and Are a 
weapon le.g. the anti-tank Bazooka) as 



Imperial War MuKrum Crown cop\r\^}it 


V.2 

V oMket leaving the lirin^ tiblo during expen- 
nifius londucted bv the Biitish Annv Spei lal 
Pioju tilei Operations Group, Cuxhaven, Oct. lo, 
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powerful os a small fleld-picce. Although 
such II. havo a relativelv poor aociu-acy, 
(ills in not always a msadvantago and 
massed rocket-projectors are a verv 
efllcicnt pieau> if laying down barrages 
for assault purposes. 

Rocket forpeiioes and rocket -acceler- 
ated bomlis havo also bet*n developed, the 
latter to give increased penetration. 
Solid-propellant units have been widely 
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employed for the asaistod take-off of air- ships: as they could bo launched from 
craft {see below). quite small vessels they mi^ht in fact 

Liquid PropeUant . — The modem liqtdd- render the larffo capital ship superfluous, 
propellant rockot employs two fuels stored Because of their short enduranro II. have 
in Hoparato tanks, and forced into the liad only limitod application for aircraft 
motor by pumps or eras pressure. Its propulsion. One pure rocket flehter did, 
thrust, unlike that of the solid-propeUaiit however, appear in the Second World War, 
rocket, can thus bo regulated or reduced the Ger. Mo. 163, burning hydrogen per- 
to zero at any tiino. The powers do- oxide and a mixture of hydrazino hydrate 
velopcd are also very much greater («.p. and methyl alcohol. The mo viinuin speed 
up to 600,000 li.p. in the case of V.‘2). was nearly 600 in.p.h., and though the 
Attempts have been made to develop R., powered endurance was only 12 min. this 
uMng a single propellant, which would could be extended by gliding. Its cnor- 
greatly simph'fy design, but only one mons rate of climb (over 10.000 ft. a 
’monopropcllant,* concentrated hydrogen minute) made continuous patrols un- 
peroxide, has been successfully used on necessary, and it was planned to keep the 
any scale. The best -known fuel for bl- aircraft on the ground until the enemy 
propellant R. is the mixture of alcohol bombers were a few miles awnv, uhou it 
and liquid oxygen used in the V.2, first would climb almost vertically to intercept 
fired at Peencmiindo in July 1942, and them. Such a machine may be regarded 
used operationally against London, Bel- as a half-way step to the unmanned, 
glum, and Holland from Sept. 1911 imtil radio-controlled guided missile, 
the end of the war. About 2000 crossed The chief aeronautienl use of R. has 
the Eng. coast, and some 1230 fell in been for assisted take-off for heavily 
the London area. Its maximum speed loaded aircraft. This ter-linique is of 
was about 3600 m.p.h., and with 1 ton eousiderablo eeouomio impnrtuiKe, since 
of explosive its range was over 200 in.; it would make higher r>aylo.ids and 
V,2a fired vertically have reached alti- ranges possible: it may bceomo stiiii- 
tudes of 115 m. Of the rocket’s total ilard for tho large jet aircraft of the 
mass of 124 tons, 84 tons were propoUant, futine. 

which It consumed in about 1 min. It As the rocket pro\ldes tlie orilv means 
was steered in flight by small vanes in the of leaving tho eartli’s atmosphere', it is 
exhaust Jet, cuutrolled by a mechanism now extensively useil for \cpy high nlti- 
wliich slowly turned the rocket from its tude research, and iiiiiuenms luhsileH ba^c 
initial vertical ascent to an angle of 45** been built to carry bcientlfic instruments 
with the horizontal, and cut off the power to altitudes of 200 m. or more. iSpmo of 
when the missile had attained tho speed these operate radio t rails mitti'i-s so ihat 
necessary to give it the required range, observations can bo continumi.sly recorded 
The large external fins served merely to at ground stations, and tccliniqiies have 
keep the rocket (now travelling as a tree now been evolved to return the instru- 
projectile) on tJie correct course when it ments safely to eartli. Much has already 
re-entered the dense lower atmosphere, been learned about r'osmie rays and ext I’a- 
Tho total duration of flight for tho 200 m. terrebtrial radiations v liich are shieldcil 
was about 5 min. V.2 may be regarded by tho atmosphere, and cannot be o li- 
as tho prototype of the long-range rocket served in any othi r way. 
of grc'atly improved performance, which The very heavy fuel t onsuinidion when 
may eventually replace the heavy bomber, chemical propellants are employ ed makes 
For many missions the rocket is more it appear unlikely that H. will la- used for 
ecoDomijcal than the boinlier, and it is long-range passenger transport, though if 
practically immune from interception. At it proves posslblo to utiliso utoinie eiicigy 
the close of the Second World War the for rocket propulsion this obje(*tIon may 
Oers. were considering a transatlantic bo overcome, and ('Oinrnereial speeds in 
miralle with a maximum speed of 8000 the range 10,000-20,000 in.p.b. may ultl- 
m.p.h. This would have been a two- mately be expected. Tho most significant 
sta^ rocket, the upper component being future use of tbo rockot, however, may not 
a f^god V.2 which would l>e ’boosted* lio among its ‘terrestrial* applications, 
into space by a much larger rocket, Jotti- but its employment for tlie propulsion of 
soned as soon os its fuel was exhausted, interplanetary spaecHliips. 

This principle of tho ‘step-rocket* will Space Travel, — Interiilarietary flight has 

play an Important part in ^ltun* develop- been tho subject of literary speculation 
ment, since by using a suttlc lent number for centuries, but only In re*'cnt times has 
of ‘sL'ps* any desired final sfieed can bo it become possible to Indicate solutioas 
attained. of the many problems involved. Ghlof 

Numerous sinallor guided missiles were among thetto are the need for a form of 
developed by the Gors. during the .Second propulsion which will njicrate in airless 
World War for various purposes, such as 8])n<e, and a supply of energy sufllelontly 
A.A. defence and attacks against shipping, great to overcome the eartli’s gravita- 
These R. were winged and capable of tloiml attraction. The rocjcet whose 
spebdif In tho boqIo region: when con- otllciency in vacuum is considerably 
trolled by radio and fitted with proximity greater than in air, autonmileally fulfils 
fmies they would have been deadly the first requirement, and may in principle 
weapons against aircraft. They offer the fulfil the second. Realisation of this fact 
only conceivable form of defence, and that (notably by Goddard In the U.S.A. and 
a sum one, against the long-range rockot. Obarth in Rumania) was directly re- 
Sneh missfles may also be exp^ted in due sponsible for tho mat interest in H. which 
qonise to replace the heavy guns on battle- bogauQ in the 1920h, and culminated in the 
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spectacular developments of the Second 
World War. 

To escape from the earth a rocket must 
attain a speed of 11-2 krn./scc. (25,000 
m.p.h.)* after which it would travel on 
into space with no further expenditure of 
power. Attainment of such speeds with 
chemical propellants demands a multi- 
stage or *step* technique, in which a larR:e 
rocket carries a smaller one as its payload, 
and is Jettisoned when Its fuel is c xnausted. 
The small machine may cany yet a third 
stage, and with a suflicleutly large number 
of steps any final speed may bo reached 
at the cost of a largo Initial mass. 
Since Mars and Venus may be reached 
with velocities only about 3 km./sec. 
greater than that needed to escape from 
earth, such machines could have inter- 
planetary ranges. , ^ 

Two solutions have been proposed to 
overcome the dlffloulty of the enormous 
size of R. required to carry sufficient food, 
air, etc., to enable men to make such 
voyages. A rocket reaching a horizontal 
speed of 7 9 km./sec. (18,000 in.p.b.) just 
outside the atmosphere would continue to 
circle the earth IndeflnlUdy like a second 
moon, and if other R. were sent up into 
the same orbit they c • 'd he brought to 
rest, by bteering Jots, with r(‘apcct to it. and 
BO could transfer their surplus fuel (as in 
aircraft Mllght refuelling’). In this way 
the tanks of the first machine could be 
replenished, and as it would now need an 
additional speed of only 3 3 krn./scc. to 
reach the 112 km./sec. ’escape veloiitv,* 
journeys to the moon ami nearer planets 
would then become possible. 

Huch ’orbital’ techniques may have 
other extremely Important applications, 
and the construction of artificial hafcllites 
or ’space stations,* both for refuelling 
interplanetary vcsbols and for bcieutiflc 
research, bus ro<'elved much attention. 
They would be ideal meteorological and 
astronomical observatones, and appear to 
provide a complete solutlou to the other- 
wise intractable problem of world -wide 
radio and television coverage. Theur 
military value is also obvious, and was 
studied by the dors, before 1945, and, 
later, by the U.ri. Gov. Even with thi*se 
teohnlques, however. Interplanetary Jour- 
neys would still require enormous quanti- 
ties of fuel, and the practical ilcvi lopment 
of ’astronautics’ awaits (lie harnessing of 
atomic energy. A few pounds of fissile 
maUTial world, in theory, suffice to propel 
sev. hundred tons to any point In tho 
solar system. Attempts will probably 
be made to produce nuclear reactors, 
operating at very high temps., which 
will necelorato juts of a light gas (r.g. 
hydrogen), and so provide a propulsive 
thrust. The other problems of space 
flight, though numerous, are of a sub- 
sidiary character, and many have already 
been solved in the development of high- 
altitude flying. Two possible hazards, 
meteors and cosmic rays, have boon 
greatly exaggerated: staustical analysis 
has shown that tho risk of meteor collisions 
is very smail. A condition whioh may 
provo dangerous in space is that of 
'weightlessness.* This would obtain 


for the whole duration of any Journey 
apart from the few minutes of take-off 
or landing, and nol moroly at the balance- 
point between opposing gravitational 
fields. However, If iiooessary an effect 
of apparent gravity could be produced by 
giving the ship a slow hpln about its 
axis. Guntrifugal force would then give 
an impression of normal weight. 

Typical orbits for journeys to Mars and 
Vonus are shown In the diagram. These 
are the paths requiring the least fuel 
expenditure, since they make the great- 
est use of the planets’ existing orbital 
velocities. Tho duration of the journeys 
would be appntximately : Earth to Venus, 
146 da>s; E.ixth to Mars (mean distance). 



lUJS ORBITS FOR JOl RNEY3 TO 
MARS AM) VKNUS 

Tlie most economical orbits ( 'cotangenbal ellipses’ ) 
and the approximate speeils of the planets and of 
a spaceship at the togiiinmg and end of us 
jouinev are shown. It will bo seen that L»o 
’transfer velocities’ to change from one oi bit to 

another are relatively small, itf 3 km sec. 

258 days. Tho more direct a^d much 
quicker paths would rcqtiuc enormously 
greater fuel expenditure, riie explora* 
tion of the solar ayatom. and tho eatab. of 
suitably heat- and air-couditioiied boso'^ 
on many of the planets, may well he by 
far tho most important oiitoomo of the 
hnruosslng of atomic cm'igv. Ita conso- 
qiiciiccs in every field of life and phiU ^phy 
will he matched, if nt nil, <nilv by the revo- 
hitinu in human thought following the 
di-eovery of tho world in Renaissance 
tunes. <Sce also iNTERTLAM rARYSociLTY 
13KIT1SH. 

See W. Hohmann, Die Erreichbarkeit 
der UimmelMkorper, 102 >, H. Oberth. 
li'et/e tur Rau schiffcLhrt. 1920; R. 
Eanault-Polterio, j^A^ronautique. 1930; 
\V. Ley, Rockets and Spa4e Travel t 1944; 
K. H. Goj^ard, Rockets, 1946; G. P. 
Sutton, Rocket Propulsion Elements, 
1949; A. O. Clarke. Interplanetarv Flight, 
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1950 ; and the jours, of the Amer. Rocket 
iSooiety and the Brit. Interplanetary 
Society. 

Rook-fish, see Wrasse. 

Rookfoil, see Saxifrage. 

Rockford, city and co. seat of Wlnne- 
baffo CO., minoid, U.S.A., on the Rook R. 
It Is one of the most important Industrial 
cities of Illinois, and maniifs. furniture, 
a^ic. implements, hosiery, and foundry 
and machine-shop im>duets. Water ^wer 
for industry is obtained from the Rock. 
Pop. 84,605. 

Rookfowl, Guinea and Cameroon, see 
under Picathahtes. 

Rockhampton, tn. of Queensland, 
Australia, in Livinffstoue co., on Fitzroy 
R., 420 m. N’.W. of Brisbane. Precious 
metals are mined and Kcms found. Meat 
preservingr is a thrivinfr industry. Pop. 
30,000. 

Rockingham, Charles Watson- Went- 
worth, second Marquess of (1730-82). 
Brit, statesman, educated at Westminster 
School and St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He was made earl of Malton in I7o0 and 
in the same year succeeded to the 
marqulMale. He w’as a Whig, and held 
sev. minor offlees from 1751 until 1762; 
hut three yeaiN later became Prime 
Minister for a short time and repealed 
the Stamp Act. He led the oi)poHitlon 
m the House of Lords until March 1782, 
when he again formed an administration. 
His zealousuess led him into blun<lers. 
and he uas an Ineffoctnsl leader. Hee 
memoir by Lord Albemarle, 

Rocking Stones, large boulders or rock^, 
so resting on their bases that they move 
gently to and fro wlien agitated by the 
hand. There an sev. famous R. S. in 
Cornwall, in Wales, and in Ireland. The 
Logan roeking stone in Cornwall is one of 
the birgc^'t and best known in Kugland. 
i:. ha\e been u^^-d for purposes of 
divination at various .times. Thev an* 
of interest to g'-ologists as exam pies of 
differeutial weatberiiig and deinnlatioii. 

Rock Island, rity and <o. scat of Roek 
Ts. ro., lilinols. I\S.A., on the Mississippi. 
It has niamiN. of lumber and agrie. 
iin piemen t*'. On an is m the riv. is a 
great arsenal and armoiir\ . Pop. 38,060. 

Rockland: 1. City of Maine, C..S..\., 
CO seat of Knox co., situated on Penol»- 
scut Bay, 88 in. K.N.K. of Portland. It 
has <ieveloped into a fasbionabh* s<*Hside 
resort. >hiplniildjng and the nmniif. of 
cotton ami Iron and steel jirodncts are tlie 
leading piirsiiifs. Poi». 80n0. 2. Town- 

ship of idyiiiouth CO., Massaehusetts, 
20 m. S.S.K. of Boston ; nianufs. 
boots and shoes, and tacks. Pop. 8100. 

Rockland Lake, vil. of Rockland eo., on 
the Hud -on R., about 30 ro. from New 
York. It is near Ror'kiarid r,akc. a larg^) 
sheet of fresh water from which 300,000 
tons of ire arc annually cut. 

RocklJng, term applied to sinaJl fishes 
of the genus Onus or ytotella In the corl 
family (iadldee. Sev. Hpecies arc found 
on lirit. coasts. 

Rook Melon, see OAKTAmi’pi:. 

Rock Monday, see Pix>t;uiuMo.vdav. 

Rock Oil, see Petroleum. 

Rook Plants, those which thrive best 


among stones or rocks In exposed places. 
Good drainage is essential, because many 
alpinos, which make admirable R. P., 
while not injured by severo cold ana 
strong sun, cannot withstand excessiye 
moistimo. A simple way of making a 
rock garden is to dig out soil to a depth 
of about 18 In., putting a layer of broken 
bricks for drainage. This should be filled 
in with a good light soil Intermixed with 
sand and peat, and arrange rough plei *08 
of roek or sandstone and there should be 
plenty of soil for the plants to root freely. 
Dwarf plants and other suitable species 
of saxifrage, sedum, candytuft, lltho- 
spermum, diaiithus, primula, anemone, 
etc., should be chosen. See R. Farrer, 
T/te English /fork Garden^ 1919; C. Fiiliott, 
Rock Plants, 1935; and G. A. R. Phillips, 
The Rock Garden and Alpine Flowers, 
1947. 

Rook Rabbit, see under IIyrax. 

Rook River, riv. of the U.S..\., rising In 
Wisconsin and flowing Into the Mlssihsifipi 
near Rock Is. It Is .3.30 m. long. 

Rock Rose (shnibs). see Cihtu.s. 

Rock Salt, see SoniUM. 

Rook Sculpture and Engraving. Its 
distribution ranges over many coimtrles, 
and broadly speaking varies in date from 
the Upper Palerolithic to the Bronze Age. 
The II. 8. and K. of early nimi may repre- 
sent a magic protection to his home; it Is 
certainly linked in some cas&s with hunting 
economy and the influeDcing of food sup- 
plies; and again elsewhere there Is the 
po-»sibilIty that tins decoration marks a 
folk-gathering place or even a cult-shrlrio 
or religious sanctuary. In the Saliara 
there are rock engravings whieli seem to 
date from the end of the PaUnoIithic 
period down to the present day. In 8. 
Afric*a the sacred animals of Egypt are 
represented together uith those of (Vntml 
Afrl< a. anil it is thniiglit that the liuslimon 
were still practi-*ing tliis form of art In the 
nineteenth ceiitiir\. The most famous 
sculptures and engravings are thosi* in 
oaves in various parts of S. Frame 
L\srAi’.x (Javp:h) and Spain; their distri- 
bution Is governed l»y tiie pi\*seiico of 
suitable limestone ca\cs. Animals such 
as the horse, rhinoceros, liUoii, and 
mnnimoth, togetlicp witli a few tectiform 
ami hiinplo linear p.it terns, arc hmiid, 
and all lielong to the Upper Palrcolithle. 
Roek engravings of tiie Mesolithie period 
witli naturalist ie ropri'seritat Inns of 
aiiimulsare known on tiie eot^t of Norway. 
In Sweilen, N. of Got hen burg, are roek 
larviiigs of the full Bron/e Age which 
iiieliide ship'', agrieiilt iiralists using an 
o\-drawn iiloiigh, and a llgiit lictween 
armed men on liorses. The biiillography 
Is extensive and inm‘h of It consists of 
Inviiliiiilile foreign studies. See in general 
.M. U. Hurkitt, Prehistorg, 1925, and the 
vurloiis vols. piih. Iiy the Institiit do 
PuK^ontoIogle numalne, Paris. 

Rock-ioap, or Saponitc, lilack or nearly 
black mineral consisting of a mixture of 
aluminium silicate and Iron oxide. It Is 
a soft, friaiilo Hiibstance witli a greasy 
touch, and is used for the preparation of 
artists* crayons. Deposits are found in 
8axony, Bohemia, 8kyo, and Antrim. 



Rock Springs 

Rook Springs, city of Svveetwatcr co., 
Wyoming, U.8.A., 258 ni. W. of Laramie. 
Lignite iH found near hero. Pop. 9800. 

Rook Temples. religlouH buildings hewn 
out of solid rock, found in many parts of 
the world, notably in India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Arabia, and China. There are 
also Homo mterestlng examples in the 
TI S A., one being in Missouii near Salt R. 
Examplos are to be found in India at 
Ellpra and Klephanta, in Ceylon at Dam- 
bulla, in Egypt at Abu-Simbol (Ipsambul). 
in Aiabia at Petra. 

Rockville, rity of Tolland co., Connectl- 
cut, U.b.A., 144 ni. N.E. of Hartford. It 
iiianufs. woollen and silk goods. Pop. 
7600. 

Rookwell Tost, see Mi-taij-ukov, Metal 
7'i Httuff 

Rocky Mount, tn. in Kdgeeombe co , 
N ("aiolma, a.A , 50 ni. N E of Raleigh. 
It has cotton mills and lumber works 
Pop. 25,600. 

Rocky Mountain Goat (Haplonron won- 
tamis), a membei of the Bond a which 
occuis in N. America. 11 is intermediate 
in position between a goat and an antc*- 
lopo, the latter term is, however, used 
populaily and Is without an\ precise 
zoological signiOee '’’ho R resembles 
a goat in size and has long whiU' haii 
with woolly undercoat, black, hollow 
horns, compressed at the base, and 
shoit cars. 



Nat mull him board Canadi 
Till]. KOCKlIs A'lllAUASKA IwLAClhH, 
.l\Sl*l K P\niv, ALULUl V 
•In the foreground, descemling in zig zag fomi.'i 
tiou, are men of the I o\ at be outs Kegunint in 
trainuig during the Second World War. 

Rooky Mountains, most inifiortnut nit. 
8\Htem in N. America, traAorsing Mexico. 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah. Colorado. 
Idaho, W'^yomlng, Montana, Canada, and 


Rode 

Alaska. It is tho watershed of the Amer. 
continent, reaching from the Yukon R. 
in Alaska to New Mexico In the S.. a 
distance of 2200 m. The chief ranges are 
Ccpur d'Alene Mts., Bitter Root Mts.. 
Salmon R. Mts.. Big Rom, Black Hills. 
Crazy Mts., Shoshone Mts., Wahsatch 
Mts., Sawatch and Elk Mts. The chief 
peaks are Pike’s I’cak, Long’s Peak. 
Grdj’s l^cak, Mt. Harvard, Mt. Stephen, 
Blanca Peak, Mt. Massive (14,418 ft.), and 
Mt. Elbert (14,431 ft.), the highest of tho 
system m the IJ.S A. In Camida the 
highest peak is Mt Logan (19,850 ft.) and 
m Alaska Mt. McEmiey (20,300 ft ), and 
the volcano, Mt St. Ellas (18,008 ft.) 
In C’olorado there are more than forty 
peaks o\er 14,000 ft. high. From this 
dist north wnid tho R M decrease in 
altitude as they contrai t in bieadth. In 
the U s \ the N gioup of mts Is divided 
from the S b> a broad depression in 
(Vntial Wyoming, through which runs 
the Union I’aritli railroad. In the system 
of tho R. M tho following t vs. rise. 
Arkansas, Cohirado, C’ohimbia, Missouri, 
Pintle, and Kio Grande Among its 
special features aie its gcvhCTb, canyons, 
and parks Through the Kicking Horse 
valIe^ jidhs 1 he ( anadian Paeifle Railway 
< rossc's the H M at an altitude of over 
5000 ft A motoi road crossing the range 
by the Veriuilhoii jiass also rises above 
5000 It See alsti v^idtr Can vi)\. United 
States o? Wh kk y .Sec F. b Sra>the, 
Uocky Moitntmns 1918 

Rocky Mountain Sheep, sre Du* IIORV 
bm I E 

Rococo (Fr rocaille, rotk-uork), in art 
term denoting a tlorid debaseil form of 
ornanauit which succeeded the style 
tti\oui(d by Louis XIV and XV, and 
wine h t vaggeiatcd the ehiet features and 
P< ( uluij itii «* of that fashion It is ohiolly 
n iiinik ibli‘ for the* lavish abundance of 
Its dciaih, which aio suiuelmies thrown 
togrtlicr without propiiety or logu il con- 
iiMticm biioll and shell ornaimuts aie 
froqiieiith use<l and Hoiiudiiues rock 
woik pa\ilions, buds and tlshi s coiubned 
with cnormuu*> llowei'i l)cri\.*fively, 
the t«im has come to iiicuin ban taste 
in design or ornament goncially, though 
good examples of R. exist 

Rocroi, tn. of N Fniiue lu ttie dept of 
Vnleiines, 2 in trom the Llclgian frontier 
It was besiCTted bj the bpaniards in 1643, 
but they y\oro defeated b\ the Fr. under 
UoiuK^ R was first fortified in tho slx.- 
tccntli century. The present fortifica- 
tions, almost surrounding tho tn., were 
built h> Vaubaii Pop 3400. 
i Rod, Pole, or Perch, uuit of lineal 
111 ' wuro, eqiii\aleiit to vds. or 164 ft 
I R is largely employed In biiry eying, whilst 
' a sfiuart^ rod, or rood (1()4 x 164 '^734 

sq. ft.) IS tli(» usual measure employed in 
cn^timating brickwork. 

Rode, Helge (1870-Pn7). Dan. poet, 
dramatist, aii<l hiorarv < ntic, 6. in Coper 
hagon, sou of .i . n of let tors. His poetry 
has a rcdigious iiuality aiul reveals him as 
a rhamplou of modem mvsticisin. He 
was an ofipouent of matenahsin and of 
Darwin’s theory of natural sehnition. 
Among bis pubs, were IJvide Blomskr 
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(1802); Den Rejsende (two series; 1900, or Saracenic forces under Tarik which 
1929); Sotsagn (1904); Koviedier (1905); had Invaded Spain to help Witiza’s sons 
Ariel (1914); Krig og Aand (1917); to refrain the throne, in 711, at Xeres 
Moderen {1921) ; Theatrei i\922) ; licgenera- on the banka of the (luadulete, and 
tionen i vort AandaUe (1923); Vdvalgte was probably either slain m battle or 
Kritiker (1923); AU cr godJt (1928); and drowned m hia flight, lie the hcio of 
Den vilde Rose (1932). Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick and 

Rodenbaoh, Georges Raymond Constan- Southey’s Roderick the Ooih. Stc A. il. 
tin (1855-98), Uelgian poet and novelist, Krapne, The Legtnd of Rodtrick, 1920. 
ft. at Tournal, and educated at I’aris and Rode-Saint-Gendse, see SiNT-GriNkrtiiTS- 
Ghent Univ. He became a hamster, Rode. 

spending most of his life in Paris, where Rodewisoh, tn. of Savonv, Germany, 
he died. His main interest was poetry, 14 m. S.W. of Z\\ickau; it has mnnufs. of 
however; he was a follower of the sym- textiles and Imrdware. Pop. 10,000. 
bolist-imprcbsionist school, and his poetry Rodez, tn. of France, cap. of the dept, 
gives a tine impreasion of the passive of Aveyron. It has a (Jothic (athcdrul. 
melancholy of the Flem. countryside, begun in 1277, .iml the remain^ of a Horn 
which he knew well. Many of his works am pint heat r(\ Cloth and linen are ludun 
are idealisations of his youthful ex- factiired. U. was the lloiii. Sf‘godunun» 
periences of Flem. life. He gave a vivid J*op. 20,400. 

study of Bruges in his novel Hrugis- Rodin, Francois Auguste (IS 10 1917), 
la-Morte (1887). Hce lives by K. Glaser, Fr. sculptor and etcher, ft. in Pans. At 
1917, anil P. Maes, 1920. flr«>t he studied under Bai \ e, but necessit \ 

Rodentia, large order of mammals, the dro\e him in 1S04 to nciept cmpl<i\nient 
largest of which does not exceed the .size in the studio of Carrier- 1 lei k use, willi 
of a small pig, and many are among the whom he rcruained for six years. Jlcn 
most diminutite quadrupeds. The brain ho acquired masierv of the ti'dmique of 
is relatively smuli, and the intclligenco sculpture. After 1870, however, there 
low. As a whole, their diet is vegetarian, was nothing to nttia<‘t him m Pans; all 
and the charaeterlstie dentition is so art had been temporal ih < nislud by the 
speeialisedthatthe teeth are an Invnriablo siege. The following >ear he went to 
guide to the identification of a rodent. Bnisscls, where for six je.irs he worked 
There are only two kinds of teeth, ineis<»rs under Vhin Hashoiirg, snhsequtntly he 
and grinders, and except m the rabbit and returned to Pan-., whin most of lu^ 
allied forms, which have an additional finest w'ork was act omphshi il. fleic he 
pair of rudiiijoutary incisors, only two became I ho best -known and most success- 
incisors are present. These have open fill sculptor of Ins du\. Ills odtput 
roots, and continue to grow throughout reached prodigious pi oport ions. (’a«taof 
the animal’s life, being kept always sharp his statues were purchase »l tor eolleetious 
by the dentine, which tonus the grentt^r all over the woild. llis mobt impoitnnt 
part of the tooth, being woiu away more works are on permanent view’ at the 
rapidly than the harder enamel which is Miis6e U. in Pans, a b’dlding whnh w’as 
left as a sharp front c<ige. Many B. made available to H. at the height of his 
are luirrowers, some aquatic, ami some career U.’s gemus led him outside the old 
arboreal, and many hibernate. Among (jk. ideals. His modellings of the human 
the fl. are the most destructive of man’s figure are unsurpa--sed • the oc’ceiit nation 
enemies. Tvpical examples are the rats, of mu elis is eharucU'rist ic ; he prr»dueed 
mice, and squirrels. a spleiuli J depth of shadow, ami 1 ht bcautv 

Rodent Ulcer, form of pnigrcssiv’e or of eveiy curve was well brought out 
‘gnawing’ ulcer (hence the name* rodent*). At the same time tlie psjchologv of his 
usually occurring near the eye, nose, or subjects was expressed with a truth 
ear. The growth is malignant (lancoroiis), and couviction almost unparalleled in 
but LS very slow In progression, taking seulpturcs the man's hands in ‘The 
years to adv’ance to a dangerous degree. Kish,* and the imiinsoumimt of a hand 
All kinds of tissue may he involved, but or foot in the luarhle block lii sev. of 
the cancer does not disseminate to other his pieces, are wonderful in their vivid 
parts of the body, the uh'cration binng portrayal of emotion and of spiritual 
continuous throughout it- course. The higniflraneo. The iiillueuce of hm work 
most certain treatment is cxi i-.loii of the brought forth a school of vigorous 
part if that l>e possible. -V large incaHiirc naturullHni, which has continued to iu- 
of sucxesh has attended the application of spin* sculptors up to the present day. 
X-ray tn atmeut to this fonn of tumour. Momnent is the pru-dotninant feature 
especially w'here no great depth of tissue of his sculpture. It lacks almost entirely 
is involved. Large doses as measured by the rnonumental labn of prc-aloHhicol Gk. 
Sabouraud's paetillos are applied at fairly Hculpture, but Is Htatio only m so far as it 
long intervals. Radium tn^atrnerit is also is a representation of arrested niovonient. 
effective; in the early stages good results The eon temporary progressive school of 
are obtained by the use of cat bon dioxide snilptiire has reacted strongly against 
‘snow.* R.’h (X)nreptinii of sculpture and has 

Rodsric (d. 711), last Visigoth king of sought inspiration from primitive carving 
Spain; he murdered, and iihiirpod the rather than the untiring observation of 
throne of, Witlza in 710. llis ndgn was the human figure, which was the founda- 
very short, but is nieraorable as the opoc h t'lon of all U.'s work, lie rcunalns, never- 
ot the termination of the Oothde and the theles^, unriiirpassed In his power of vision 
beginning of the Arab domination in and tn the passionate humanity of his 
Spain. lie was defeated by the Arab work, which has had a wider aprjoal than 
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that of any houlptor after Ins time Some 
of his tintst pitots aro ‘The Bunffhora of 
Calxis of \\hiclj there is a icpliea m the 
Vidoiia lower (xardtn London The 
Kiss St John the iUplint , Daniild* 
‘1 \o Iho Ibinker’ (presented by loid 
(jiiinthoipc to the But n itioii 1901) 

‘ 1 Jio Hand of God*, ‘ The Prodigal bon , 
and ‘ llio Galt of Hell x colossal inspira 
tion after Dantos Infirno lie made 
busts of lliiffo Bastien Lepsfff Roche 
f( il, Beithelot and Pums d( ( ha vo lines 
hxes bj t Black 190 j J Glade 1 
1908 r kahn 1912, ( Maudair 191S 
\ M Liidovici 1926 k Waldinann 
191'i U M Pilko (UnK tuns 1910), 
and l*haidoii Puss Itodin 1949 

Rodman Thomas Jefferson (181 > 71) 
A lu r iMihtnrv olbiei was b at '^ihm 
liidiUM lit invented the R Kiin vvblfh 
lb ( ast tni \ hollow tore ilie metu beln,; 
(ooltd In i stream of water runiimff 
tbioii^h the. inside 



Rodney, George Brydges Rodne>, (list 
Baron (17 19 )2) Liii^ siileii b in London 
lit entile el the iiaxv in 1712 and In tin 
venisiose to thoiank of eaptaiu lnl7U 
hi took imrt under Hawke in the nelioii 
against the li unelti Do 1 h toiidueie oft 
Bt)rhcllt anti was highh eomnicntled 
lie was piomotod re ir adirui il in 17 >9 
and 111 Inly of thxt >tir houibareled 
Havre and ehstioNcel tho tlotilli designed 
for the invasion eif It iigl end \l Iho close 
of 1779 wlion ho had been atlvanccel to 
the rank of admiral he uee pte el tho f eiin 
mantl of tho 1 et war I Is station but on 
hiH way eneouuteiid tlm Sp fleet oft 
Capo St Mine lit iiid defeated it liis 
famous nav al v le tor> of tho Battle of the 
Saints o\<i the eouibliied Ir and bp 
ftocts sc cure el to 1 nghiud hci W Indian 
e olonlos 1 ho battlo was fought oft 
Dominloaon ApiU 12 1782 Iho opposing 
fteota, the kng under R and Hood anel 
the l<r under do Grasse, wore in*8ingle 


hno dhcarl on parallel but opposite 
eoiirse s when U seizing his opportunity, 
exeeiitrd the brilliant manex^uvro famous 
ever ifter ot breaking tho enemy s line 
By thus dividing the enemy s fleet into 
two iHutioTis which coul 1 not afford 
luiitiial support he see ure el a romph te and 
signil Viet hut refused to puisne tho 
cue ID \ lit wis ralbod to tho peerxgo 
ind gr inte el a pension of £2000 a ve ai for 
himself anel his suceessois (commuted 
1924) See alw bviMS B\lT[l OP. 
See lives by (i B Mund> 1830, and 
1) llnnru\ 1891 

Rodosto oi Tekir Dagh, tn of 1 uropean 
liirkov (M the sea of M iniioio 78 m 
\V of Iht inhiil tap tf in il of tho same 
nime (| op 204 ^00) It exports eeieals 
eoltem weiol silk anel silk woi ins eggo and 
eeu ooiis 1 op lO 000 

Rodriguez, Ventura (1717 S5) Sp archi 
teet b at Lie zpo/uelos Uis reimtatlon 
m Spun VN xs very grt it He built 
zhniehes colleges heispitil aiiel palaces 
m the chief tiis me lueliug \biliil Sara 
l.)ssi lt)le lo (jiiiniela an Malaga 
Viuong hi works ut the pnlice of the 
duke of 1 11 X m M xtliid, the famous flgrure 
of St T uiit m tlie e ithe di xl at Santiago, 
tie (onntlum figido of Pamplona 
( itheeii il ml the hiireh of St Philip 
do Neil it Miliga 11 eoiubiiiel the 
styles ul late I id pie witui the beginnings 
of (lassici III 

Rodriguez r Rodrigues is in th 
In Inn Oeein i n m f M unit ms of 
whiehitisthe in stimp it xnt deptneltne > 
It n nil lei tl e i hmiiHtriti n of i m igis 
tiate, whe> til* his euelers fi )in the 
governor t>f M uiiitiiis duel is a st xtion on 
the enllt roi t leiween s \fii a and 
Austrahi (attic beaus bait ftsli and 
go its ut tho pnn exports Vrex 42 
sei 111 Pop 11 900 

Roe, Richard, and Doe, John, see 
li iie)N lTG\i RitoviRX ru Lcnd 

Roe Sip Thomas (lo81 1044) kng 
trave hr ind diplomat f> at Low J evtou 
1 sse X iiiel eeluciteel at Magdalen GoUege 
0x1 rtl He recehetl a eouit appoint 
III lit in 1( 01 anti w is kuighteti tw » >eirb 
liter 111 1010 ho sailed up the V na'^em 
111 I Orinoeu and mido other voyages to 
this lie V ill later vear^ st xrtbing toi gold 
III 101) he went as Ir ug nmhas to the 
Meguleomt where he estab tuc founela 
t leins e>f L ng power m Indi i b> obtaimug 
privileges for 1 ng meiehants theie 
I itei he wa** aiiihis at C mstantinople 
inel untie rtot)k missions to Poland 'swe 
It 11 and Geimaiis He was M P for 
liimweirth in 1014 niid f i Oxfoid Uiiiv 
III l(i4U 11 js a btilkiiiK example of the 
el st link between eoini leico anel peditiei 
111 lie early seventeenth enturx , and his 
I life illustrates tho vei itihtv of the 
I Ineobean gentleman V reviboei * 1 of 
his Journal was pub In H 7 (ed s,ir U 
I? oster) 

Roebourne, tn of M Vubtralia 7 >0 il 
N of Perth, ai I about m inland D 
has pearl flshtr and Id is also found 
in tho Tielghbourheioel Pop 100 

Roebuck, John (1718 <)1) Brit e he mist, 
b inbhetfl^ld He took a degree in medi- 
cine at kdinburgh Uni\ anei became a 
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medical practitioner in Birmingham. He 
made scientific experiments in his spare 
time, and invented the first commercial 
method for manufactiiriiif? sulphuric acid, 
the lead chamber process, in 1740. Later 
he helped to foimd the iron industry in 
Scotland. 

Roebuck, John Arthur (1801-79). Enfr. 
politician, 6. at Madras and educated in 
Canada, lie settled in Enifland, and was 
called to the Bar in 1831. In the follow- 
ing year he entered Parliament. He held 
repeal views, and nraoni? his projects was 
a foreninner of the Asquith Parliament 
Act, limiting: the veto of the House of 
Lords. Uo was an independent member, 
but in symiwithy with the Radicals, and 
became an ung:inul member of the Reform 
Club (1836). In 185.5 he moved for an 
inquiry into the condnet of the Crimean 
war, and wa'^ thus Instrumenlal in brinic- 
about the fall of tlie Aberdeen 
stry . Later he abandoned h is nllianoo 
with the Radicals, and suiiported Dis- 
raeli’s E. policy. See life by R. E. 
Leader (1897). 

Roedean School, public school for ^irls, 
near Uni^hton, Enii^Iuud, founded in 1885. 
The first buildings wore in Kemp Tn., 
Brighton, hut in 1898 the school moved 
to a new site 3 m. E. of the tn. In 1938 
R. was incorporated by roj a I cimrtt^r. It 
is governed by a council. The school is 
divided into junior and senior depts.. and 
there is accommodation for 339 pupils. 

Roedeer (Ca/jreolus capreo), smalt deer, 
native to Britain, where a few still .survive 
in a purely wild state, though many are 
preserved in Epping Forest, New Forest, 
and elsewhere. The buck stands about 
26 in. at the shoulder, and is 4S in. in 
length, from the nose to the tiny tail. 
The colour in sumiiier is rcd-bniwn, in 
winter the redness disappears, and the 
underparts are yellowish-gTey. The young 
at first are reddish-brown with white 
spots. The horns average about 8 in. in 
length with points. Ks. are stalked with 
the rifle from June to Aug., the venison 
is sometrhat inferior. The mating season 
is in July to Aug.; the young are born In 
the following May and June. 

Roehm, Ernst, see Rohm. 

Roer, see Ruhr. 

Roelants, Maurice {h. 1895), Flein. poet 
and novelist, b. at Uhent. He is one of 
the few outstanding Flem. authors of the 
period between the tw’o world wars. His 
subtle and melancholic poeois are full of 
eympathy with suffering humanity: Ilet 
versaken ( 1 930 ) and Py§malvm (1947). In 
his novels he shows biinself a fine psycho- 
analyst: Koinen en ga/in (1927); De Jazz- 
Spelh‘ (1928); Het f^ren dot u'\j droomden 
(1931); Allez kmnt UrerM (1937); and 
AUijd apnievw (1943). Some of his works 
are transl into ITr., (jer.. and Eng. 

Roermond, tn. in Limburg, on the 
Meuse, 261 m. N.E. of Maa>^tricht. The 
chief industries ara tho manuf. of cotton 
and woollen groods and tobacco, and 
dyeing. There is some fine carving in 
toe thirteenth-century minster. R. was 
the objective of very severe attacks by 
the Allilcs against the Oers. in* Nov. and 
Deo. 1944. Pop. 21,000. 


Roeselaro (Fr. Roulers), tn. tn W. 
Flanders, Belgium, 12 in. N.W. of 
Courtraf. A famous weaving centre in 
tho Middle Ages, it now cultivates flax 
and manufs. laco, llnoii, gloves, carpets, 
pottery, tiles, and chicory. It is situated 
on the R. Mandcl, a trlb. of tiie Lys, and 
is counecteii w'lth the latter by a canal. 
During the Second World War R. was an 
important Cler. eomiminlcatlons centre 
and siifferc<l murh from repcat(‘d allied 
bombing. Pop. 31.800. 

Roeskilde, or Roskilde, seaport on tho 
R. Fjord, i**. of Zealand. Denmark, 20 m. 
W. by S. of (/’openliagen. Untd 1443 
this tn. was tho cap. of Denmark, and its 
cathedral, dating from tiie eleventh cen- 
tury, contains tho tombs of tho Dan. 
kings. Pop. 14,000. 

Roestone, see OOmti:. 

Rogaland, administrative div. (Nor- 
wegian fylke) of S.W. Norway. It is .a 
densely forested area. Stavanger (after 
which 'the div. was named until 1919) is 
tho (‘ai>. and port. Area 3.5 15 sq. m. 
Pop. 199,000. 

Rogation Days (Lat. ror/arc, to ask), 
April 25th and the tlirco ilays preceding 
Ascension Dnv, so-called because tiio 
Litany is on tlieso days chanted in pro- 
cession. Tho practice has continued down 
to tho present day in the Horn. Catholic 
('hiirch, and has been extensively revived 
m recent times in tho Eng. Church. 

Roger 1. (1031-1101), count of Sicily, 
b. in Normandy. In 1058 ho wont to 
Italy and succcodod m oiitalnmg Calabria 
for his brotlier, Robert Uulicard. In 
1060 lie journojed to huMly, and there 
conquered the Saracens, eventually being 
m«i<le count of Sicily by his brother, to 
w'hose possessions 1j<‘ succeedetl after his 
death in 1085. See life l»y E. (^urtis. 1913. 

Roger II. (c. 1093-54), king of Sicily, son 
of Roger 1. (7«»'*). In 1127 ho beeaino the 
ruler of Apulia owing to tho ileath of 
Robert Ouiseard's grandson, and this ho 
added to bis domains of Calabria and 
Sicily. In 1139 bo captured Pope Inno- 
cent II., and tho conditions of Ids rcdcMise 
secured R.’s rceognitiou as king of Sicily. 
He also attacked the Byzantine Empire 
in 1140, and conquered parts of (Iree-co 
and Africa, importing from tho former 
country w’orkers in tlio silk industry. See 
life by E, Caspar, 1994. 

Roger de Coverley, Sir. type of an Eng. 
country goiitleman as portrayed by Hte<*ie 
(q.r.) and Addison Ho was the 

cliicf cliaraeter In tho club professing to 
write tho Spectator, The dance wnleli 
was inventeil bv t he great-grandfather of 
Roger do Coverley, or Roger of <;owlc*y, 
near Oxford, is named after 1dm. 

Roger of Salisbury (d. 11,39), Anglo- 
Norman olorie and justiciar, tho most 
noted member of a fnimly of ‘euriulcs- 
bisliops.* Ho waa origiualiv a priest 
of (yoen. The chronicler staioR that lie 
attracted Henry I.’s attention by the 
9 pccd at which he could say mass. R. 
became Henry's chaplain, and, after 
Henry 'b areession. was made elianeellor, 
bisbop of Salisbury, and Justiciar. Ho is 
said to have created tho elaborate system 
of tbe\nedieval Eng. exchequer described 
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In the Dialogue de Scarcarvo by Richard Roger*8PasB,mt.pas8 In Brit. Columbia, 
Fitz-NlKel, treasurer from 1160 to 1198; if Canada, by which the Canadlau Parlflo 
his actual role was less dehnito, it seems Railway crosses the Selkirk Mts. llcl(?ht 
certain that ho played ii vital part In the 4275 ft. 

systematisatiou of the tlnancial machin- Roget, Peter Mark (1779-1869), Eugr. 
cry. Ills power became very ^reat, an«i phybician and Jexirographer, 6. in London 
wiien Stephen rashly attempted to curb and educated at Edinburgh Univ. He 
his family’s privileges, R. was able to became prof, of physiology at the ilo>al 
hwing the weight of Eng. cedes, opinion iiistitutioit, but is chiefly remembered ns 
decisively against him. K. was dlicient, thoanihov of a. Thesaurus of English Words 
ruthless, and cxli*emcly acquisitive, but and Pfiraaes (1852). This was enlarged 
thero is little evidence that he had any by his son J. L. Roget (1879). R. also 
real religious zeal, though under his wrote an introductory Lecture on Tinman 
episcopate Salisbury Cathedral was iiiuch and Comparative Physiology (1826); tren- 
enlarged. See W. Stubbs, Select Charicra tiscson Llectricdy, (iatraniam. Magnetism, 
of English Constitutional History, .1870, and Electro- Magnet ism for the library of 
and R. L. Poole, The Exchequer in the tJseJnl Kntyided^e axui Animal and 

Twelfth Century, 1912. Vegetable J*hysiology considered with refer- 

Roger of Wendover (d. c. 1236), ence to at ural 'Theology In 1821 

chronicler and monk of St. Albans. Ills II. discovered the plicnomena of per- 
chief work is the fdorfis //laformrum (ed. Histcm*o of ^ision. He also helped to 
by U. (j. Hewlett, 1886-89). establish a univ. m Loudon. 

Roger, Pierre, see Greooiiv (pope*?). Roggeveld, mt. range of H.W. Capo of 
Cregory XL , Good Hope, forming part of the watcr- 

Rogers, James Edwin Thorold (1823- slicd l)ct\vcen the OliLint’s and Orange 
1890), Eng. politieal economist, b. at W. IN. The range (KM) m. long, .'>004 't. high) 
Mcon, IJamphhire, and educated at King’s continues E. iuto llie Nicuw'veld range. 
C’ollege, Loudon, and at Gxfonl, becoming Rogier (Roger) van der Weyden, or 
Drummond prof, of political economy there Rogier de la Pasture (c. 1400-04), Flem 
(1862-67). His chief works aro History painter, b. at Tournai. in 1436 he be- 
of Agnculture and Z\^>^es in England < iiine otllcial painter to Brussels city. lu 
n866); Six Centuries of Wotk and Wages this <‘apucity he painted the altar-piece 
1885); First Nine Years of the Hank of for the (’bamber of .lustict in the hlitel de 
England (1887); The Economic Interpreta- riUe. This was destroyed in the seven- 
iwn of History (1888). Ills theories on toenth c<'ntur\ , but accounts make it 
fourteenth-centur>' England have been clear that already the naturalist charac- 
largely discredited by later historians. tcrlstics of R.’b main w’orks were apparent, 
Rogers, John (c. 1500-55), Eiig. martyr, though the subject, tlie story of licrkon- 
at Aston, Binnlngbam. In bis youth a bald, was quite medieval. K.’s ‘Lost 
priest, he wa^i converted to Prote.st autism Judgment’ is in the museum of the hos* 
at Antwerp, becoming a pastor ut Witten- pital at Beaune. Auth»»rltics f‘onsl(ler 
ticrg (1537). ruder Edward VI. he hehl that he may linve bail the heli» of Dirk 
\arious appointments in London and was Bouts and Memliiic in this painting; the 
a prebendary of Paul’s. Ho w'as portraiture is superb, and the skilful coiii- 
iriiprisoned for in's > lew's and outspoken posit ion and rich colouring place it among 
preaching in Mary’s i-elgu, condemned by the tlnest of R.’s work. R. w'as perhap-* 
tiardiner and Bonner, and burned at more of a medieval painter than the Van 
Bmitbfleld. R. pn^pnred ’Matthew’s* Ejeks. Ho expressed uatiirahsm within 
Bible from the verbion of Tyndale and tlio framework of the conventional sub- 
Coverdalo. See life by L. Chester, 1861, jeets, and evolved a new technique of 
aud J. Foxe, Actes and Monuments, 1563. comiiosition and proportion, w'hilo rctaiii- 
Rogers, Samuel (1763-1855), Brit, poet ing the traditional scenery, expressions, 
and conversationalist. 5. at Stoke Newing- and postures. He combiued the realism 
ton. He entered his father’s bank, be- of the N. Renaissanco with the symbolism 
coming bead of it in 1793. In 1781 be of the Middle Ages. In his ability to 
liegan to contribute verses to the Gentle- portray suffering R. surpasses all his 
7nan*8 Magazine. In 1792 ho pub. 2'he Flcm. contomporarios. It was under his 
P/roaurea 0 / A/rniorv, and among his other liiiluciico that the rt^illstic tendencies of 
works were Columbus (1810), Jacqueline the Van Eycks pervaded Germany. See 
ilSli), and Human Life (IHVJ). lie was ll>es by F. Winkler. 1913: J. Huizinga, 
highly esteemed ns a poet by contcun- 1930; J. DostrOo, 1930; O. Korber. 1936: 
iioraiics, and in 1850, on the death of iiud E. Fiddor, 1938. 

Wordsworth, was offered the laureate- Rogue, see Vaorants. 

«hip, which ho declined; but Ills work is Rogue Money, in old Scots law, co. 
not now widely read, lie Is roiiicinbercii asMssinent, now abolished, to defrav the 
chiefly as a conversationalist; his bre^ak- cost of arresting, prosecuting, and main- 
fast parties wore faiiious, and Fox, talning eriminaJs. 

Bberldan, Moore, Hvroii, and Wordsworth Rohan, name of a famous Fr. family 
were among his frkmds. At his house in with many distinguished metiibors. The 
iSt. James’s Place, overlooking the Green name Is derived from it., a small tu. 
Park, ho began a famous art <*oUoetion in Brittany. The best-known members 
and library. His literary work lacks of tills family ai 

crl^nal inspiration but has style and Henri, Due de Hohan (l.‘»T9-1638). Fr. 
taste. His EecoUections were pub. in Protestant soldier, b. at Klain, Brittany. 
1866, and his Table-Talk tour years later. Ho led the^'r. Huguenots In their insur- 
See life by P. W. Claydon, 1889. * rections against the Catholics. He married 
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the daughter of Sully, the minister of 
Henry Iv. He was made marshal of 
Franco by Louis XIII., and has loft 
memoirs dcseribliifr his campaigns, ed. by 
von Zurlnuben. 1768. 

Ltmis lieni Edouard^ Prince de Rohan 
(1734-1803). Fr. cardinal and diplomat, 
b. in Paris, and educated at the St. 
Magloire seminary. Ills uncle, Constantin 
do K.. bishop of Strasbiirg, chose him as 
his coadjutor. Ho was ordained in 1760 
as bishop of Canope in partibua. Uo was 
made ambas.-extraordlnary at the court 
of Vienna, but alienated the favour of 
Marla Theresa by the scandaloiis and 
extravagant mode of living which he 
adopted, and was recalled from Vienna. 
His name is asHoclated with the affair of 
the diamond necklace, in connection with 
which bo was imprisoned. 

Other members of the R. family In* 
eluded Hercules de Rohan, duke of Mont- 
hazon, and Arniand de Rohan, the cardinal 
of Soubise {see Soubisk). 

Rohilkand, or Rohllkund, div. of the 
United Pro vs., India, bounded by the 
Ganges on the W. and S. and the Hima* 
layas on the N. and N.F. It is a fiat, 
fertile (list., and tokos its name from the 
Rohillas (g.v.). The cap. is Bareilly. 
Area 10,8*29 sq. m. Pop. 6,196,000. 

Rohillas, Pathem hill tribe of Afghanis- 
tan who, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, raided and settled in Rohllkhand, 
India. The ruler of Oudh, vdth the 
assistance of the East India Company, 
succeeded in expelling them in 1774. 
They were expert horsemen. See Sir J. 
Strachey, Hastings and the Rohdla War, 
1892. 

Rdhm, or Roehm, Ernst (1887-1934), 
Ger. politician, 6. at Munich. Ho became 
a profes‘»ional soldier, and was commis- 
sioned just before the First World War. 
Later be wiis involved in von Epp'a plot 
against the left-wing gov. at Munich. 
H. was one of the original members of the 
National Sociali.st party, and an intimate 
friend of Hitler. He was jailed for bis 
part ih the putsch of Nov. 1923, and after- 
wards went to Bolivia and served in the 
army there. In 1931 he became Hitler's 
chief of staff and loader of the B.A. and 
S.S. He was shot during the purge of 
Juno 3(), 1934, on charges of plotting 
against Hitler (g.a.). 

Rohtak, tn., cap. of H. dist., of E. 
Punjab, India, 42 in. N.W. of Delhi; It 
manufactures cotton turbans. I’op. 38,000. 
Area of dist. 1797 sq. m. Pop. 956,800. 

Rols Faineants, Les, see FaIn/iSants. 

Rokol, see Rockall. 

Rokossovsky, Konstantin (6. 1887), 

Russian soldier, 6. in Warsaw, which he 
left in 1914 as a Rus^ihin conscript. 
During the revolution of 1917 ho joined 
the Bolshevists. At the outbreak of 
hostilities between the Soviet Union and 
Germany In 1041, R., as a Uoutenant- 
Mneral, comm^ided one of the armies 
defending Moscow. R. later commanded 
the divs. that encircled the army of von 
Paulus at Stalingrad (Nov. 1942-Jan. 
1943). His mup of armies took a leading 
part In the Russian 8ummor<4>ffenslvo of 
June 23-Aug. 31, 1044, planned in opera- 


tional liaison with the W. allies, R.*8 
armies being concentrated in White 
Russia in the Pripot marshes. His great 
victory in these operations was that of 
Bobruisk where, in five days' fighting on 
the S. part of the central zone, he utterly 
defeated the Ger. Ninth Army. For this 
great success and masterly roanceuvrlug 
no was promoted marshal of the Soviet 
Union. U. was in command of the Soviet 
armies on the Vistula at tlio time of the 
Poilsb underground rising under Gen. Bor 
in Warsaw, when requests from the Brit, 
and Amers. for the use of Soviet air- 
fields for supplying the insurrection were 
refused. Ho directed operations in Poland 
and took part in the conquest of E. 
Prussia, as commander of the First and 
Second White Russian armies. In 1949 
he was made a marshal of Poland on his 
appointment as minister of national 
defence in the Polish Gov., and was co- 
opted into the central committee of the 
United Workem* Party. 

Rokyoana, Johannes (c. 1397-1471), 
Bohemian Calixtlne or Utmquist (name 
given In 1420 to the Cahxtiiics because 
they received the Eucharist in both kinds), 
leader, 6. at Hokycany. In 1433 he was 
a Bohemian delegate at the Council of 
Basle, and became rector of Prague Univ . 
in 1438. His life was devoted to an 
attempt to achieve a reconciliation with 
Romo, while preserving the essentials of 
Utraquism. 

Roland, Chanson de, epic poem of the 
Carloviiiddan cycle, dating from the 
eleventh century. Its lofty and courage- 
ous tone marks it out as the greatest 
heroic poem of the Roma nee period. It 
is probably of Norman origin. The 
earliest existing copy is in the Bodleian 
Library, but the tbi>ory \\hi(‘h has been 
advanced that this is the original MS. has 
been refuted. The story related In the 
chanson deals witii tlie battle of Uoii- 
cevaux, hero represented as a piece of 
strategy on the port of the Saracen king, 
Marslle, who planned thereby to kill 
Roland, the hero of the chanson, and 
nephew of Charlemagne. In this he is 
successful, and Roland, Oliver, and Arch- 
bishop Turpin perish after making a 

g allant stand against the enemy. Before 
0 dies R. blows his Ivory horn, which 
Charlemagne hears, though he Is thirty 
h'agues away. He hastens to the scene 
with Ilia army, but is too lute to save his 
nephew, though he avonges his death by 
inflicting defeat on the Saracens. See 
modern Fr. od. by L. Gauthier (Eng. 
truns. by C. Scott-Moncrleff, 1920). 

Roland, HoUt Adriaan (6. 1888), Dutch 
poet. b. at Amsterdam. He lives near the 
H«>a, and spent much of bis youth In 
England. Both these cireiiOfistaiicos have 
had great bifiuonco on his works. The 
rhythm is broad, his main symbols are tlio 
wind, the ruin, the wate^ and the gulls. 
Among his works ore De Belijdenis mn de 
State (1913); Voorbij de WeOen (1920); De 
Wilde Kim (1925); Een Winter aan Zee 
(1937); Tegen de Wereld (1947); and In 
jttaUingsehap (1948). 

Roland Hoist-van der Sohalk, Hsnridtte 
(6. 1869), Dutch poet, b. at Noorderwijk, 
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near Leyden. She Is without doubt the 
greatest liying woman poet of the Low 
Countries. She was a zealous adherent 
of the Socialist cause, and later became a 
member of the Dutch Communist party. 
Finally when she grew disillusioned the 
mystic-religious character of her poetry 
predominated. Always, however, her 
work was of extraordinary lyrical value. 
Her most important pubs, are De Vrouw 
in het JVoud U913); Fergonken Oreneen 
U918); Tusschm twee Werelden (1923): 
TtLsachen Tijd en Eeuwigheid (1934); Uii 
de Diepte (1946); and Een Reguiem, voor 
Qhandi (1948). She has also written sev. 
biographies, studies on social subjects, and 
dramas in verse. _ 

Rolandseok, vll. of the former Ger. prov. 
of llhlnelarid, Germany, on the 1. b. of the 
llhine, opposite Honnef. Near by fu» 
the ruins of the old castle of R., standing 
340 ft. above the rlv. . « . . . „ 

Holland, Romain (1866-1944). Fr. 
author, b. at Claiuecy , and educated there 
and at the ^cole Normalo, Paris, and, 
later, in Romo. Ho returned to the 
Ecole Normalo as lecturer on the hist, of 
art. and in 1903 wont to the Sorbonne as 
prof, of the hist, of music. It was in 
musical hist, indeed, that he achieved his 
first great sucoe*-, his life of Beet- 
hoven (1903). This paved the way for 
the pub., In 1904. of the first of his studies 
of the iUe of the Imaginary Joan Chrls- 
topho, evolved from the ideals of the 
period of Ger. culture represented by 
Beethoven and Goethe. It. described 
them as 'the tragedy of a generation that 
has disappeared.* Ton vols. came out 
between 1904 and 1912. For this re- 
markable work R. was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1915 and the k'r. 
Academy’s Grand Prize for literature. 
During the First World War he occa- 
sioned much controversy, especially by 
his Au-deaaua de la miUe (1915) and other 
collections of articles in the Journal de 
Oen&ve, in which his uncompromisingly 
pacifist oiTorts to Judge the war objectively 
fed to accusations that he 'was pro -Ger, 
After the war he turned to irony, either a 
light, lambent irony as in Liluli (1919), 
or the more senous irony of Clerambault 
(1918), the 'history of a free conscience 
during the war.' But biltcrncss was not 
In his nature, ns is shown in the tender 
sentiment of his love story Pierre et Lure 
(1919), and in the noble compassion of 
the study of the Gk. pliilosophor in 
Empodoolos, in Empcdocle d*Agrigenie et 
Vdge de la haine (Paris. 1918). 

Later books on the Indian thinkers 
and religious leaders, such as his Mahatma 
GaadVtt (1924), w'ore widely read m the E. 
but wore less known in Franco. Of his 
plays both Danton (1901) and Le liJuiUet 
(1902) could be appn^ciatod by select Fr. 
audiences, but the Fr. as a whole did not 
regard them highly, perhaps owing to 
•their didactlo tendencies. His Charlee 
Piguy (1942) presents, in a masterpiece 
of wTitlng, all that Is best in the life and 
work of the groat Fr. moralist and crltlo. 
See lives by J. Bonnerot, 1921; S. Zwolg, 
1921: and O. S6n6cha], 1933. . 

Rolle, Richard (c. 1300-49), Eng. 


hermit, poet, and mystic, b. at Thornton, 
in Yorkshire. Though a brilliant scholar 
(ho studied theology at Oxford) be for- 
sook the barren scholaBtlolsm of the unlvs. 
of his day and became a hermit at 
Hampole, near Doncaster, describing his 
mystical experiences both in Lat. and the 
vernacular. He typified the fourteenth - 
century desire to gain religious satisfac- 
tion through faitti, rather than by way 
of the hair-splitting dialectic of the schools. 
His vernacular wntings are extremely 
beautiful, and his trcatlsos in Eng. and 
trans. o^ the Psalms were widely reiid by 
laymen. The ardour and splendour of R.^b 
mystical writing is rivalled by the Heeeto- 
tians of IHvine Love of Dame Julian of 
Norwich (c. 1342-1413 and after). His 
Eng. writings have been ed. by Hope E. 
Allen (1931). See life by Francis M. M. 
Cowper, 1929, and T. W. Coleman, English 
Myatira of the Fourteenth Century, 1938. 
See also Grace Warrack’s ed. of RevelatUma 
of Dimne Love, with prefatory note to 
13th ed. (1949) by P. F. Chambers. 

Roller Bearing, see uiuier Ball 
Bkarinqs. 

Rollers, name given to any species of 
CkiracildGO in the sub-family Coracllnse, on 
account of the curious habit of both made 
and female birds of rolling over when in 
flight. These birds occur exclusively in 
the Old World, and are found in the 
woods of hilly dists. 

Roller Skating, see under Skating. 

Rolleston, Sir Humphry Davy (1862- 
1944), Bnt. physician, b. at Oxford and 
educated at MarlboTough and St. John’s 
CkiUcgo. Cambridge, lie received his 
medical trainhig at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospited. R. became distinguished os a 
pathologist and as the editor of Allbutt’s 
System of Medicine. Ills other major 
editorial work included The British Ency- 
clopudia of Medical Practice, pub. 1936, 
and the main direction of the medical 
periodical Practitioner from 1928. Ho 
wos president of the Royal College of 
I’hybiclans from 1922 to 1926, and suc- 
ceeded Sir Clifford Allbutt as regiiis prof, 
of physic at Cambridge in 1925. He wa-i 
physician -in-ordlnary to King George V. 
from 1923 to 1932, and physician-extra- 
ordinary from 1932 to 1936. Created 
a baronet In 1924, G.C.V.O. 1- 1929. 

Rolleston, Thomas William (1857-1920), 
Irish author, b. at Glasshouse Shlnrone. 
Ofialy, and educated at llathfamham ana 
Trinity College, Dublin He played a 
leading part in the Irish literary revival: 
lie w'os Joint editor of The Treasury of 
Irish Poetry (1900) and pub. Imagin^ion 
and Art in Gaelic Literature (1900) and 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race 
(1911). Other pubs, indudo a life of 
Lessing (1889). 

Rollier, Auguste (b. 1874). Swiss 
physician, b. at St. Aiiliin. R. was a 

f iioncer in the treatment of tuberculosis 
)y heliotherapy, and his cllnio In Loyslu 
gained a worla : imous reputation. 

Rollin, see Lk^irp-Roi i.in. 

RolUn, Charles (1661 1741), Fr. his- 
torian, b. in Paris. In 1688 he became 
prof, of elofluence in the Golldgo de Franoe, 
and in 1694 rector of the univ. of Parte, 
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to which he \cas re elected in 1720 He 
exercised great mfliiciice on ]<r unlv 
thought and life He nub an id of 
Quir^ilian (171')) T.iaiU ihs etudes (1726 
1731), and Ilistoire ancienne (11 \ols . 
1730-38) 

Rolling Mills In carlv times malleable 
iron was gtn^rnll^ hnnmicred down into 
shape and the imiiortant adiantngcs 
Oi cuire^d \\ hen R M w i re used to le plac e 
the older water tilt hainmerb and steam 
hammers Although modem i oil mg may 


Swede by the name of Polhem suggested 
plac mg two small rolls between two largo 
ones thus anticipating the modem four 
high mill fulh 200 ■vtors before It had 
received am consideiabh attention The 
ouh othoi outst inding advance in the 
design of lolN piiop to the steel en is 
C ort s iuveiitj >11 Holh for driving the 
tilt hainmei and tuiulng tlu U M the 
disi ov c nts of J line s \\ att and subsequent 
woikers caused the devLlopment of the 
steam engine, which has been the mam 
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hxchard 1 homos & Baldwins Ud 
on the half mile long hot mill at 


KOLimG MILL 

The SIX stand continuous hot strip mill — the last stage of 

1 bbw Vate works 


be said to have commenced with Cort s 
invention of grooved rolls in 1784 the 
rolling was practised for many years 
before this There is evidence that a 
Frenchman Brulier passed gold and 
Hilver between rolls In liM in order to 
ensure an even thickness In 161a do 
( aus erected a mill to loll sheets of tin 
and lead for organ pipes I ikc iH other 
primitive processes these i nils were 
driven by hand power Bianca a Horn 
engineer designed a power driven mill in 
1629 It is doubtful if it ever wejrked 
but the idea of using the hot air currents 
from a blocksmltbrs forgo to drive a 
wheel, and further to use geanng to 
assist, was ingenious In 1728 John 
Payne and Maf Banbury of Pontvpool 
were grauted a patent for rolling tinplates, 
instead of the previous method tf hammer 
ing Early in the eighteenth century a 


sour e of power for dnvmg mills during 
the past century 

When steel making commenced the 
engines employed were all of tbo beam 
type ruiiiung at low spuds with low 
prts lire steam usually throttled bv siiiall 
piles and faultv valves so that in spite 
of th ir imposing dimensions they really 
gave very httk lower In order to pre- 
vent the mill bung pulled up or 'stalled * 
is the men call It a heavy flywlie^ol was 
nee e ssary Vs a consoeiue nee those early 
mills were an imposing sight but wore not 
car able of much hard work Iho beam 
was replaced bv direct acting engines in 
which the crankshaft was connected 
straight through to tho main shaft of the 
rolling mill Subsequent dovolopments 
of mill engines using steam for steel- 
works rolling have taken plaoe along the 
lines df the two and three cylinder nigh- 
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pressure type. In some cases compound 
steam euRrines aro In use. 

Electric-ally driven rovcpsinfi: motors for 
* coRrRriiiK,’ t hat is the first staffo of rouffhlns 
down the liifrot, were first tried lu Austria 
in 1850 and have found extensive applica- 
tion in inociern steelworks. Modern prac- 
tice Is based almost exclusively on the use 
of electrical power. These dovelopincuts 
have probably constituled tlie outstandiner 
features of importance in steel and non- 
ferrous metal-rollinjr i)raetice. 

Rollo, see under Noiihemrn. 

Rollright, Great and Little, two adjacent 
vils. In the co. of Oxfordshire, England, 
11 m, S.W. of Banbury. Between Great 
R. and Little R,. are the R. Stones, a 
famous megalithio structure, consisting 
of the King Slone, tho King's Men, and 
the Whimpering Knights. The King's 
Men is a circle of sonic seventy standing 
stones; the Whispering Knights is the 
remains of a burial chamber. There is 
interesting folklore about eaf’h. See 
T. 11. Ravenhill, The RoUrtaht SUmes, 

iua2. 

Rolls, Henry Charles Stewart, see under 
RouLfl-UovcK Ltd. 

Rolls, Keeper of the, see Gustos 
ROTULOliUM. 

Rolls, Master ol uia, keeper of tho 
records and licao of tho Record OiBee, 
ranking after tho lord clian<’cllor and the 
lord chief justice of England. Origin- 
ally an offleer of the court and chief of the 
masters in chancery, ho is now tho presi- 
dent of the chancery dlv. of tho high 
court of justice in England. He was 
formerly capable of being elected an M.P., 
but this privilege uas abrogated m 1873. 

Rolls-Royce Ltd. Henry lioyoe (186.3- 
1933) and the Hon. C. S. Rolls (1877-1910) 
ilrst met in 1904 w^hen tho iirin of F. H. 
Royce and Company was in being, 
producing Royce cars to tho design of 
tho groat engineer. The firm of C. S. 
Rolls Sc Company were at that time well 
estab. In T^ondon, as doolers in high-grade 
eontlnontal earn, but witli tlie advent of 
the Royce car they ebanged their policy 
and in 1906 they founded R.-R. Ltd. The 
first R.-R. factory was built at Derby and 
opened on July 9, 1908. Tlio tloor space 
of some 18,000 sq. ft. has now growu to 
982,000 sq. ft. 

As the fame of tho car spread through- 
out tho world depots were opened in many 
eoimtrlos, each in tho charge of men 
trained in Derby. During the First 
World War contracts were accepted for 
the design and nuiniif. of complete aero 
engines. The first R.-R. aero engine, tho 
'Eagle,' was an ontstaiuHng snccess and 
it has been estimated tliat more than half 
the aero engines In service in the First 
World War wore of U.-H. dasign and 
manuf. 

Between tho wars the company pros- 
pered in many directions, other factories 
were built In the Derby area, and a flight 
development estab. was started at Huck- 
uall, Nottinghamshire. In 1938 tho 
Air Ministry asked R.-R. to build a large 
factory for tho production of Merlin aero 
englneB, and factories were built at Crowe 
and Glasgow. Before the end of the 


Second World War the personnel em- 
ployed tr»talled 57,000. It is now well 
known that R.-R. played an Important 
part in the development of the Whittle 
jet-propulsion aero engine. R.-R. jet- 
propulsion engines to the Whittle desiim 
were in (jperational service during the last 
year of tho war and are now manufactured 
under Iiecmeo in the U.S.A., Australia, 
t'ranco, Argentina, and Belgium. 

Roma, Kora, goddess, personifying the 
power^ of Home, or rather the Forlunn 
j}opuli Romani or tv^tj 'PufiaCoji/, The 
origin f»f this cult was due to oriental and 
Hellenistic influences ; It was long in estab- 
lishing itself in Rome. Hadrian built a 
femplum vrbis to Venus and H. in Ron>e. 
In Asia Minor the cult of R. was estab. as 
far back as 195 B.c., when Smyrna built 
a tern plum urbis limruB (Tacitus Annales, 
iv. 56); Alabanda (Carla) in 17() b.<’. had 
not only a temple of K., but also intro- 
duced the R. festivals ami athletic sports, 
known as PuMaia, which later on were 
instituted in many cities of Grc ’O (A then-., 
Chaleis. Mantinea, Egina, and others ), 
Asia Minor (Pergamuni, Magnesia, etc.), 
and Italy (Naples). Augustus, w^ho re- 
organised the commune Asiee^ otHeially 
introdueed tlio cult of H. in the munici- 
palities of Asti Minor. The leinpU* of It. 
at Athens is assigned to the period of 
Augustus {TtiHcr. (Jrac. iii. 1, 63). On tho 
acropolis of Piitcoll (modem Po/ziioli. 
prov. of Naples) there was a temple 
dedicated to R. and AugusI us. On coins 
R. is portrayed as a WMrrior maiden 
accompanied by the goddess of victory. 

Rolls of Parliament, see Hkcord OrFirE. 

Romagna, tho N.Fj. part of the former 
papal states, Italy, comprising the modern 
provs. of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, and 
Ravenna, forming tho region of Emilia- 
Romagna ( 9 .V.). 

Romaic l'i’w/Liai>c«s, Rom., Byzantine), 
vernacular languago of modern Greece, 
akin to tho popular dialect developed 
before the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
Prodromus wrote in this tonguo in tho 
twelfth century. Knimbacher Ges- 

chirhte der bysanliniachen LiUeratur (2ud 
cd.), 1897, and R. Nicolai, Oeschichte der 
neupriechischen LiUeratur, 1876. 

Romains, Jules (b. 1885), Fr. author, 
6. at St. Jullon-Chapteuil, his real nauie 
being Lmiis Farigoule. Ho graduated 
from the Ecolo Normale Sup6ricuro, Paris, 
and taught philosophy for ten years. In 
his early years ho belonged to tho group 
of young poots known as tho ‘Groupe de 
rAhhaye.' R. was a founder of Una- 
nimlsm (ff.p.) on which ho wrote I^a Vie 
unanime (1908), a vol. of poems. R. 
became a successful playwright, showing 
technical skill and the ability to prodneo 
sophistieatod, sparkling comedy, as in 
Knock (1923). But hh outstanding 
nchiovoment was as a no\ellst, with his 
series Les llomnve^ de bonm rolant^, whi'di 
extended to 27 vols. between 
and 1941. T*iis was in fact a 'con- 
tinuous novel' attempting to survey 
realistically the whole iMtnorama of con- 
temporary Ufe. Tho main characters 
appear, temporarily vanish, and reapiiear 
ag^n at a later vol., an attempt to portray 
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life objectively on a grrand acalo. R. went 
to America during the Second World 
War. In 1942 bo pub. a life of Stefan 
Zwelg, and again turned to drama in 
Salsetie discovers America (1942), a play 
which shows Shavian inilucnce. See A. 
Cdisenler, Jules Romains et VunanhnisniCt 
193j» and P. Brodln, T^es Ecrimins fran- 
^ais de Vevtre-deux-o^erres, 194.). 

Roman, or Romanu, tn. of Moldavia. 
Rumania, chief tn. of the dept, of R., at 
the Junctions of tho R«. Moldava and 
Sereth. There is a magnificent sixteenth- 
century cathedral, R. being the seat of 
a Ok. Orthodox bishop. Fop. of dept. 
140,000. Pop. of tn. 28,000. 

Roman Army. The backbone of tho 
R. A. was, and remained until far Into tho 
third ccninry a.d., tho legion {q.v.). At 
the end of the second century b.o. the 
legions were each 4.’»00 strong, composed 
of thirty maniples, each divided into two 
centuries of heavy infantry, 3000 in all; 
1200 rentes or light infantry; and 300 
cavalry. A major reorganisation is attri- 
buted to Marius He abolished the 

two troops (vex ilia) of cavalry boloiiKingto 
the legiuno, and also the category of 
rentes, whose role of skirmisiiers was now 
taken over by auxiliary infantry cohorts. 
The number of colonels (trihum) was 
increased from six to ten, and thoir com- 
mands W’ere no longer the qutneunx of 
five maniples with attached vehies, but 
the uniform, homogeneous cohort of 600 
men or six centuries. The ccntiiry of not 
quite 100 infantry became the tactical 
unit instead of the maniple whl<*h, how- 
ever, was retained for some administrative 
purposes. This organisation remained 
substantially tho same until the time of 
Diocletian (a.d. 284). except t hat Augustus 
incorporated a single vej^llum of 120 
horsemen into each legion ; however, they 
acted not os cavalry but as tiih patch - 
riders and mounted orderlies. Under 
Augustus the legion w'as no longer com- 
manded in rotation by (Ac triimnes, but 
permanently by a general deyatus) of 
consular, rank. Tribunes w^oro of eques- 
trian rank. Centurions rose from the 
ranks and their promotion was advanced 
by the command of all the sixty cen- 
turies in turn, beginning with the lowliest, 
that of the second century of tiie tenth 
maniple of hastaii, and ending with that 
of tho first century of the first maniple 
of triariU which was the mo^t honorific. 
By the time a centurion had reached 
this stage of his career ho was too old 
for further promotion, and all he could 
hope for if he stayed in tho army was 
the appointment of camp rominandant 
(castroruni preefedus). In practice the 
higher ranks were only open to > oiing men 
of gooil family who entered tho service 
as Mbunes. Besides the legions Augustus 
also raised the colwrtes prseiorite, of which 
there were nine — partly stationed per- 
manently in Romo and partly accompany- 
ing the cominandcr-fn-chicf wherever he 
went. Internal security was provided by 
eoborts of vigUea, who acted as police and 
firemen and were stationed both in Rome 
and in the larger prov. tns.* Under the 
earlier emperors there was no great mili- 


tary power inimical to Rome and there- 
fore DO need for a field army. Apart 
from the proctorians and the vigiles the 
only function of the army was that of 
frontier defence against tribal raids. 
Those were kept in check by tlio legions 
couccutiuted at strategic points behind 
the actual fortified frontier (limes), which 
was manned by auxiliaries. Augustus 
greatly expanded and reorganised these 
troops. Auxiliary Infantry, like tho 
earlier were formed into colierts of 

infantry and ate of cavalry. While the 
prtetorian and vigiles cohorts were 1000 
strong, and the legionary cohorts GOO, an 
auxiliary cohort might contain ten cen- 
turies each of 100 men, or only five cen- 
turies of the same size. Alas could like- 
wise bo either .'iOO or 1000 strong, but 
were di\ldcd into eight rex-tlla of 120 
each. There wore also mixed cohorts of 
one vexilliiun of horse and four centuries 
of foot, and mixed aim peditatw of one 
century and three rexilla, or twice that 
number in tho same proportion. Colonels 
of auxiliaries were soiiietliiies called prae- 
fectus Instca^l of tribiinus. This rank had 
pr(‘\iously been hold by the stiuadron- 
leader of legionary cavalry under tho 
republit* (prajecius eqmtum). There were 
also marines (classiri) forming cohorts on 
the auxiliary model. The term rcxillatio 
was not originally apjihed to a fighting 
unit, but meant either a ilraft of rcinforce- 
meutu or a working party responsible for a 
stretch of road or sector of fortification. 
But imdcr the late empire barbarian mer- 
cenaries began to serve tho empire under 
thoir owTi leaders, and both vexUUiiioiies 
and canci were probably oiilv a vogue 
name for native war-bands and not part of 
the Rom. organisation at all. After the 
time of Diocletian such bodies came to pre- 
ponderate in the army and the legion, 
wlio'so infAiitry strength had been slightly 
reduced by tho iutrodiiction of field 
engines (tormetUee, ballistm), which were 
not served by a separate corps of artillery 
but bv detachments drawn from within 
the legion and tho cohort, was further 
redmed m strength, though the number 
of legions remained the same. See also 
uudtr PR\F.TOKlAN (JUARD. 

Roman Art, see ARciTiTKcrmr.. Rfrme; 
I’OTTruv, Rome; see also utulcr Numis- 
matics, Fainting, and ScuLp-ruRK. 

Roman Britain, see Britain, Ancient; 
Romw Remains. 

Roman Catholic Churoh. IiMihdion 
and Object. — The Church is deilned by 
R. (\ theologians as ‘the union of all the 
faitiiful under one head'; this includes 
the Church Triumphant of the Saints in 
heaven,' tho Church Suffering or the Souls 
in purgatory (9.V.), the Church Militant 
or the faithful on earth. The last Is tho 
U.MUH1 meaning of the word, and os such is 
defined as ‘the association of baptised 
Christians united by profession of the 
some faith and by partiedpution of the 
same sacraments under the Jurisdiction of 
tiie bibiiop of Romo as tiio representative 
of Christ.' R. Cs. maintain that this 
visible Church was personally and dlreotly 
founded by CJbrlst (Matt, xxvili. 18~2(>, 
etc.) for the salvation of souls (John xx. 
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21); to which end He endowed it with 
the threefold rlfpht and duty of teaching 
(Luke X. 10), sanctifylnif (John xv. 16), 
and ndin^p (Matt, xviii. 17-18) in Ills 
name. As authorlHcd teacher of revealed 
truth, the 11. C. C. claims an infallibility 
( 3 . 1 ’.) vcsto(i ill (1) the ordinary teaching 
body (hislujps) Sf*ntt<T 0 <i throudrhout the 
world, (2) general eoniioiis, (3) under cer- 
tain conditions the pope alone. The 
11. C. C. exercises lior sanctjf>in^ power 
by the adininistraiion of the sacrainents 
and the olferin^r of the eucharistic sacri- 
flee (mass). Kho includes in her juris- 
diction the rights of legislatiiif?, of 
JudKin? and of inliictln^f oonsures on re- 
fractory mcnihcrs. Slie cannot, however, 
revoke any precept of natural or divine 

Notes of the Church, — The so-called 
Nlccno Creed propo‘5(‘s four character- 
istics or notes by which the Church of 
Christ may be known: .she is one (John x. 
16), holy (Kph. v. 2.'»-28), catholic or 
universal (Acts i. 8), apostolic (Kph. ii. 
20). H. Cs. hold that these notes are 
wholly and solely vcriilcd in the li. C. C. 
She is ont bj unity in faith, in liturgy 
(eucharistic su<Titlce ami the sacraments), 
and in suhtnission to on'* head ; uniformity 
of ritual is not requ^ioil. . ’U'* is holy in so 
far as her doctrine safoffuards holincHs; 
she offers the means of holiness to all in 
the sacranM'uts, and is distinguished by 
the heroic sanctity of so many of Iicp 
children (saints); she docs n(»t pretend all 
R. Ch. are lady (c/. Matt. xiii. 24-3(‘t 
iSbo claims to be rafhofie as beiiiff uni- 
versally widespread in pla<*o and time, to 
be restricted t(» no chiss, ajfe, or race, and 
to contain in lier tcochill^f tho fullness of 
Christ’s doctrine. Ifer assertion of apos- 
tollclty rests upon identity in principle 
of doctrine, litni'j?> , and nilinjf r»owcr 
with tho primitive Church, and historic 
continuity in descent from tho authority 
and Jurisdietion of the Apostles. 

Organ isnt ion.— In 1!M)7 hy the decree 
TAimevtabUi (Nos. .')2-5(5), and parallel 
passaf^os in an Kncyclical hi ter Vaseendi 
dominici yrryis, I’iiis \. repudiated on 
behalf of the U. C. the modern theory 
that Church authority <*onies not from 
Christ, hut from tho eoinnioii relif?ious 
consciousness of tho biithful. Tho R. (J. 
system is as follows: Christ is tho invisible 
head of tho Church (Eph. v. 23). He is 
represented on earth by the bishop of 
Romo as sueees.sor t») St. i’eler, ‘the 
Rock/ on wiioin (iirist built Ills Chunii, 
Klvim? him the keys of tho kinjrdoin of 
heaven (Matt. xvi. IS, lU) and makinpr him 
shepherd of tho whole flock (John xxl. 
15-17). Tho bishop (d Rome therefore 
enjoys a prliiuxey of honour aiul jurNclIc- 
tlon oven over those oriental putriarolis 
who are in communion with Homo. Tho 
Vatican Council (1870) <lcclnred his 
authority to bo everywhere ryiscopal, 
ordinary, and immediate. Nevorthele-sa, 
it is ordinarily exercised through the 

S atrlarohs (see C. Butler, The Vatican 
'tmyicil (1930), vol. ii. chap, x.), metro- 
politans, and other bishops who rule local 
churchos by * ordinary* jiirisdlotion. 
Oriental (unlate, q.v,) cburches are 


directly responsible to tbelr patriarch, 
but Home is always the final court of 
appeal. Jn tho W., dioceses usually 
Kovernod by bishops aro (rroiipcd into 
provs. under archbishops called ‘metro- 
politans’— though not oil archbishops aro 
metropolitans. Tlicso have little ordinary 
jurisdietion outside tlioir own dioceses 
except the power to summon and preside 
over a prt)vincial council. Some metro- 
politans are alho cardinals (q.v.). The 
title primate is now practically obsolete. 
Missionary clists. are ruled by vicars- 
apnstolic .md prefects -apostolic as repre- 
sentatives of tho pope. Many religious 
orders and emigregations aw exempt from 
the jurisdiction of tludr local bishop, hut 
they are responsible to him for any par. 
work they may hav'c been entrusted with. 
Tho administration of the sacraments, 
except baptism and mairimony, is exclu- 
sively in tho hands of the clergy. Tlie 
ordination of bishops, priests, aud deacons 
is admltt«‘dly a sacrament, though 11. (\ 
theologians d(‘hato as to whether the 
distinetiun of these orders is duo to the 
pei-Konnl intervention of Christ or not. 
Tin* suhdhieoTiato and the four minor 
orders of acolytes, exorcists, readers, and 
doorkeeper'* are of ecelcs. origin; some 
writers nc\erthelec>- admit their sacra- 
mental charaeler. Their reception is a 
necessary preliminary to the priesthood, 
but othonvise is of little pnictical im- 
portance now'adays. The H. C. <;. ehiinis 
thus to bo a perfect society, containing 
wltliin herself all the necessary means to 
achieve her own end, the sdlvation ot 
souls; receiving her authority dirceily 
from God llirough (’lirist, and entirely 
independent of civil autlu’rity (the State) 
with which she eo-operates on au equal 
footing in ‘mixed’ matters — i.e, things 
pertaining to both jurisdictions. At the 
same lime, as her aim (tho salvation »)f 
souls) is higher than that of tho l:?tate (the 
physical well-being of citizens), she arro- 
gates to herself the right to criticise and, 
if need he, to condemn, legislation sacri- 
llcing tlie former to the latter object. 
Uy the Lateran Treaty of 1928, tho pope 
W’as rcrognlscd os sovereign of the Vatican 
Gilv State, and quite Indepeiulent of tho 
It. State. Many countries are In diplo- 
matic relations with the pope, pup.il 
representatives abroad being kiio^vn as 
nuncios or legates. 

Ejtra Eeclcsiam nulla Without 

tho Church, no salvation’ -is a saying of 
St. Aiignstiiie (»/.r.) olHeially adopted hy 
Innocent 111. in the profession of faith to 
he made hy converted W.ihleiislans (1208 > 
and over since held by all lb (’s. It has 
been badly misunderstood to imply repro- 
hitlion of all who, however inexcusably. 
And thoiiisolves outside the H. C. C. 
Rightly explained, It oxelmlcs from saha- 
tion those who deliberately sopamto tlioin- 
•^elves by heresy or schism from the 
Church, or who remain separated after 
recognJsiug the * wngth of her < -Inf ms. 
R. C. theologians differ in their explana- 
tions of how those, who through no fault 
of their own, are outside the Church, are 
saved. But there Is no question os to 
whether they are saved; the point under 
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debate Is their precise relationship to the 
Church. 

See The Codex Juris Canon id (the 
R. C. C.’h official law book compiled from 
anct. sources and promulRrated in 1917 
by Benedict XV.; it applies to the W. 
half of the Church only); and II. J. D. 
DenzlnKer, Kuchiridion Symbolorum et 
Deflnationum, 1874. See also History: 
P. Hughes, History of the Church (3 vola., 
2nd ed. ), 1 94 7-48. Dogmatic Treatises : 
C. Hart, Students* Ccdholic Doctrine (llth 
ed.), 1931; B. Kaa, Catholic Belief, 1936. 
Individual Doctrines: Treasury of the 
Faith Series (Bums, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne), 192:>-30, revised and repub. in 
2 vols. ns The Teaching of the Catholic 
Church, 1945, and the Calvert Series of 
the same publishers; K. Adam, 2*fie Spirit 
of Catholiciam (trans. 1929): P. J. Sheed, 
'Theology and Sanity, 1947; and A. D. 
Howell Smith, Thou Art Peter, 1950. 
Controversial; O. R. Vassall-Phillipa, 
Catholic Christianity, 1916, and A. Limn, 
Sow I See, 1933. 

Roman Catholic Emancipation, see 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Romance, originally designated a tale 
written in roman, or elev'enth- or twelfth - 
century Fr,. instead of in Lat. Its exact 
nature is not easily dollued. In contra- 
distinction to the seriousness and solidity 
of epic it may bo said to possess the 
qualities of fantasy and mystery. But 
as all epic is not serious, so all U. Is not 
fantastic, and the romantic fiction of the 
<'hivalric period shades into epic on the 
one hand and into the purely fantastic 
on the other. The origin of R. t<» be 
found, probably, in the traditional tales 
and iitcraturt' of the Celts, of W’ales and 
Brittany, whose < hnruclcrs it metamor- 
phosed into medieval Frenchmen, but 
whose peculiar beauty it did not capture*. 
R. had also a direct forerunner in Fran<*e 
itself. ThN was the cjianson de geste 
( 7 .r.), of which a fine example is the 
Maii^re de France, or suira of Charle- 
magne, W’liich was nearer to the epic in 
its tone of lofty heroism and its spirit of 
seriousness. Yet, 8trangei> , it was more 
romantic than R. Itself, in that it possessed 
more of the fantastic, and that its spirit 
of wonder Is much more genuine. In the 
Ks., on the other hand, this is cmployctl 
in a merely theatrical manner. Both 
types, however, were of the same genre. 
The dranmtis personas of both were similar, 
the geographical science of both was alike, 
and the fundamental plots were the same. 
Only tlie spirit is dittcrent. The romantic 
school had discovered the uses of a love- 
interest in fiction. This is used to Hiipreme 
advantage. In the Rs. the relation of the 
sexes is changed. This art of love may 
be traced to Ovid and the later Lat. poets. 
Imbibed by a literary coterie w'ho com- 
municated it to society at large by the 
means of lyric verae, assisted by poetic 
contests and * courts of lo\e,’ this spirit 
soon found its war into the 11. or fiction 
of the day. By the twelfth century this 
oH d'amaur had taken vigorous hold of 
the Gallic mfa 1. It is by the * discovery* 
of love that R. constituted something 
quite different from its predecessors In 


fiction. It attained also a sophistication 
not seen In W. European literature since 
the Rom. Empire. But the Fr. romancers 
were in reality a highly unromantic body 
of writers, tholr love of the strange being 
merely an interest in novelty. As a 
result, the R., especially in France, has a 
cloying artificiality and froiiuently fails to 
conviiieo. These faults arc not found in 
the chansons de gestes, which are often 
extremely moving. In form, and in deli- 
cacy and beauty of language, however, 
the R. is supreme. The Eng. versions, 
too, possess some spiritual feeling and 
pathos which is lacking in most Fr. Rs., 
and Monmouth's Arthurian legends have 
some of the emotion and drama of the 
Bong of Roland. 

The matter of the R. was to a largo 
extent Arth iirian. There are sev. theories 
as to how the iiiytli of Arthur (g.v.) grew 
Into promiuonco, but in the twelfth cen- 
tury his story begau to awaken general 
interost, which soon developed into a 
passionate admiration. For some time 
the tale w^as hawked about tho country 
by jongleurs and minstrels, until at length 
it was seized upon by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who placed upon it tho stamp of 
ohivalric R. From England and France 
tho tale penetrated to fJeriiiany and Italy, 
and for at least a century and a half 
remained the staple tletional matter of 
Europe, though the stories W’ere much 
elaborated and distorted from the original, 
(looffrey w’as follow’cd by Wace, Marie de 
Franco (1150-65), B(*roul (c. 1150), 

Thomas (c. 1130), Cliietien de Troyes {d. 
1182). and (inj ot. Later the (rniil legend 
berame aiinexcsl to the Arthurian pure 
and simple, and tho whole W'as welded Into 
inatrliless symmetry by Sir Thomas 
Malory in the Morte d'Arthur. See also 
under Novels; Aiiriii u; Cuanhons de 
Gestes; Troubadoi k. 

Romance Languages, u main branch of 
languages (see underLiNo uihtk’ Families) , 
originated, or rather estab., between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries from vulgar 
l^at., or else from Lat. koivij, wdilch was 
si»oken in the Horn. Knipii’c during the 
last icnturles of its exist euc*o. Tho variety 
between tho main II. L. — It., Fr., Pro- 
vencal, Sp., I*orl uguc.se etc. — Is duo to 
tile \ariatiun of the native iion-Hom. 
dialerls and the differences in tiic vulgar 
Lat. as it was spoken in Italy, Spain, Gaul 
eG*. Tlic classification of the R. L. is 
uncertain; this difficulty lias ah'oady been 
emphasised by li. Schucliardt (Uwer die 
Klassification der romanischen M undarten). 
Aeiordlng to F. C. Diez (1794-1876), the 
founder of this field of studies (1836), 
there are six R. L.: It., Walachian 
( = Riimani.in), Portuguese, Sp., Provencal 
(including (Jatalaii), and Fr. His theory 
W'as based on the existence of literatures. 
The It. G. I. Ascoll added (1873) a group 
of dialects, termed Ladin, i.e. thoRomansch 
(r/.r.) dialects of Hwitzorland, the R. 
dialects of S. Tyrol and Friulian. The 
Gor. W. Meyer-Lfibko distinguishes the 
following nine mom hors of this branch, 
from E. to W.: (i) Rumanian, (2) Dal- 
matian, (3) Rheeto-Romanlo. (4) It., (5) 
Sardinian, (6) Provencal (including Cata- 
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Ian), (7) Fp., (8) Sp.. and (9) Portuguese* 
Ills criteria are not accepted by It. 
llnguiHts, according to whom Dalmatian, 
RhffitO’lloinaulc, and Sardinian cannot 
1)0 coiiHldcred as independent lanmiages, 
but as minor units allied or co-ordlnate<i 
with, if not subordinated to. It., exactly 
as Ualician should be considered as con- 
nected with Portuguese, and Catalan as 
allied with l*rovenoal. They therefore 
distinguish the U. L. into seven groups 
(having added a group termed Franco- 
Proveiical ). Ol her scholars choose a com- 
promise (including Dalmatian and Sardi- 
nian in the It. group, but considering the 
Khesto-Iiomanic dialects as ludopondoiit). 
This extremely important branch of lan- 
guages competes with the (Jormanic 
branch {see Indo-European Languages) 
for first i)lac*o in number of speakers and 
cultural and historical importance. 

Romance of the Rose, see Rose, 
Roman de la. 

Roman de Rou, see Waoe, Robert. 

Roman-Dutch Law, compound system 
of law, of which the basic i)rlnciplos are 
those of the Law Natural (see Juris- 
prudence), made up of (ler. customs 
modified by the principles of Kom. law, 
an<i developed by later Dutch customary 
law. The fountle* ot svHtem of Juris- 
prudence known as R.-U. L. was Hugo de 
Groot (Grotius), he being the first writer 
to systematise the confused mass of leg«il 
priuciplcs which obtained in bis day, and 
it is upon Grotius’s classic {1 utwduciion 
to the Jurisprudence of Holland) that sub- 
scsnient legislators and Jurists ha\ e erect etl 
the whole modern fabric of R.-D. L. The 
study of R.-D. L. is necessary to enable 
a student for the S. African Dar to iirac- 
tisc there. See .f. W. Wessels, History of 
the Homan- Dutch Law, 1908; Hugo dc 
Groot, Intn)durtion to Homan - Dutch Law, 
Eng. trans. by 11. \N . lice, lJ)*Jii; A. F. 
Maasdorp, The Institute of Cape Imu\ 
(4th ed.), VJTi 2«. 

Roman Empire, Holy, see Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Romanes, George John (1848-91), Hrit. 
biologist and psvchologist , b. at Kingston, 
('anada. At Cambridge he bocanio a 
friend of Charles Darwin, .irul extended 
Darwin's theories of nvoliition into the 
field of psychology, lie became a ineni- 
lier of the Ro>ai riociety in 1879. He 
founded the R. Let lure ,it Oxford in 
1891, whereby an aim. lectun' oii a literarj’ 
or scientific tofiie should be given by 
some eminent person. His works include 
A Candid Kjraunnation of Theism (1878); 
Animal Intelliycnce (IS81); i'hailes Dar- 
win (1882); Menial Hrohition in AnimaJs 
(1883); Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea- 
T^rchins (188.")); Mental Ki'olutwn in Man 
(1888): and Mind and Motion and 
Monism (189r>). 

Romanesque Architecture, see under 
ARI'HITKCTURE. 

• Roman History. The Lats. {see Lvtini) 
were a branch of the Indo-European 
peoples who came into Italy from across 
the Alps towards the end of the second 
millennium b.o. The numerous hlll-top 
settlements of these folk gradually 
coalesced into larger city states, the 


greatest of which was Rome. The 
dominant position of Rome was assured 
by its geographical situation within easy 
reach of the sea and the centre of the 
peninsula, by its command of the Tiber 
fortl, and by its consequent control of an 
important salt route between the mouth 
of tho rlv. and the Apennines. 

So far as written hist, goes the earUost 
period of Romo is shrouded in myth. It 
is probable that government liy kings was 
adopted about the end of tho seventh 
century b.o. Again, tho kingly period is 
obscuro. We can , however, say that some 
of tho kings were Etruscans {g,v,); that 
they were advised by a senate repre- 
senting the noblest patrician clans; and 
that the less privileged orders were di\ ided 
into thirty curiie and, for military pur- 
poses, into centuriee upon a property basis. 
The whole people, patricians (q.w.) and 
plebeians {q.v,), were included in a number 
of tribes which eventually increased to 
thirty -live in the third century. Under 
the Etruscan kings Rome advanced iu 
civilisation, in commercial prosperity, 
and in geographical extent. It should, 
however, bo noted that the Etruscan 
civilisation w.as e-iscntially oriental and 
urban in character, but that despite its 
influence Romo remained essentially Lat. 
and aipic. 

At the end of the sixth century tho last 
king, Tarqumlus Superbus, w'as expelled, 
tho monarchy abolished, and an aristu* 
eratlc republican constitution set u|). 
Two annually elected magistrates called 
consuls (q.r.) wert' appointed, though in an 
emcrgoiK'y tiieso might bo .superseried b.\ a 
dictator {q.v.). 

The Republic: (n) c. 509-265 b.c.- 
This period is best coiislderod under tw'o 
headings, tho struggle lietwecn the ordf‘rs. 
and the struggle for power lu Italy. From 
the beginiuiig of the repiiblie the plcliciaiis 
had grievances. Tho wealthier members 
of tJicir order desired political and hociul 
equality wMth tho patricians. They w’crc 
incapalilo of holding public office and ot 
contr.nding marriage {amnubium) with 
the patricians. The poorer demanded 
more land, amelioration of the severe 
law's of debt, and a measure of personal 
security against tho power of tlie magis- 
trates. Tho prin. weapon in tuo struggle 
for these rights was the secc<sio, whcrel>\ 
till* plebeians in a bodv left tho citj 
and set up, as it were, a -•fate within tla* 
btatc. 

After tho first secession to the Mons 
Sacer tho plcheitins seciircil tho appoint- 
ment of their own otlictuN, tribunes (q.r.* 
and u'diles (q.r.). The former eajoyetl 
jicrsonal inviolability and a power of veto 
Tlie latter ha<l charge of tlio temples and 
public places, lii 471 tl>e Lex PuNilia 
Coleronis made tho plebeian asscmbl> 
lawful and empowered the tribunes to 
propose and carry luoa sures therein 
These enactments {plebiscda) were binding 
only on the pie’. - dans. Tho effect of the 
promulgation of uic code of laws known as 
tho Twelve Tables ( 7 .*’.) (451-450) was to 
limit tho t^ower of tho patrician magis- 
trates. In 449 tho Valorlo-Horatian Laws 
enacted that the determinations of the 
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plebeian assembly should be binding on 
the ^hole people, subject to ratification by 
the senate Four years lator the plebeians 
gained the right of connubium by the Lex 
CattuleWt and In 421 the qucrstorship 
This social legislation was interrupted by 
war, but in 367 the 'Liclnlan Rogations' 
enacted that one consul must be a ploboion, 
and ten years later a plebeian Caiua 
Mardus Rutilius, held the office of die 
tator The cenborshlp {see Censors) and 

E rsetorshlp {see I^mob) uere occupied 
y plebeians in 350 and 337 respectively, 
and in 300 the Lex Ogiilnxa opened to them 



W / MifMU 
A lOM\N TRIUMPH 

A tUGcesstul general retumuu, to Rome after a 
campaign, publiclv honoured by a triumph 


the exclusive college of pontiffs (o v ) and 
augurs {qv) tmaUj in 287 the Lex 
Hartensia enlarged the provisions of the 
Valerio Uoratian lavs by exempting the 
plebc lan decrees from senatorial rati 
flcation The sovereignty of the people 
was now i stablished , and If the newly von 
political privileges were accessible only to 
a small cllqno of rich men the less for 
timate benefited by the distribution of 
land as the conquest of Italy proceeded 
and by such measures as the 7 ex Pcetaha 
de yens which abolished imprisonment 
for debt We have now to oonslder the 
stages whereby Rome became mistress of 
the peninsula After the abolition of the 
monarchy Rome found herself between 
the sea and a wide semicircle of hostile 
peoples, the Etruscans Samnites, ^qui, 
and Volsci The other cities of Latlum 


wore linked in a union known as the Lat 
League, and with this league Rome now 
negotiated an alliance In face of the threat 
The ^qul and Volsci were the first to 
attack In the first half of the fifth een 
tury the Roms and Lats with the liido 
pendent trlbo of tho Hornlci conducted a 
successful defensive In tho second half 
they went over to tho offensive and to 
final victory In 406 the expanding Rom 
influence resulted in a clash with Ftruria 
This campaign was concluded In lOb with 
the capture of Veil, and the vholo of S 
Etruria was annexed 

Much of tho Rom success in tills iica 
was duo to tho preoccupation of the N 
Etruscans vlth the Gaulb who voic 
invading from the Alps In 300 these 
savage tribes entered Rom ter , defeated 
the Army op tho banks of tho AUia 
sacked the citv but withdrew after a 
frmtless siege of tho Capitol Iho Roms 
never forgot this disaster (dies Alliensih) 
which was a severe blow to their prestige 
Once more It was necessary to put dovn 
risings of neighbouring tribes and once 
more the Rom arms triumphed uitl 
extended their boundaries fho Lat 
Liagrue was reorginised (3 '58) on terms 
somewhat less favourable to the Lats 
Those attempted to regain their hide 
pendoneo (340 338) but wore erushod 
The league vas finally dissolved, and each 
member obliged to enter Into treaties 
directly with Rome 

Rom interests became paramount in 
Campania follovlng the Qlliince vitli 
fseapolis (320) and three campaigns 
resulted against tlio Simuites Despite 
the humiliation of the Caiidlne Iforks 
(q V ) in 321 the Roms inflicted a crushing 
defeat upjn their enemies at bentlnnm 
(29'5) and five years later the bainmtc 
coalition V IS finally destioyod 

Meanvhile tho Gk settlements of tho 
S E viewed with increasing appreheubion 
the idvamo of Rom arms Iho casus 
belli befell in 281 when tho 'laierit lues not 
without provoeatioii attacked i squtdion 
of Rom warships which had cnteiod tluir 
vateis and insulted the Rom ambas who 
demanded satisfaction Tarentum sum 
moDcd to its aid King Pyrrhus kqi ) of 
Epirus He landed m Italy (280) but 
after two ' Pj rrhic victories at lleraclca 
and Asciilum vas declHlvely beaten at 
Bonovontnm (276) 

Rome hart now conquered tho whole of 
Italy except Cisalpine (laiil Tier 
triumph hart been achieved not only by 
force of onus, but also by her poliey of 
colonisation and the building of roads 
Miieh of the peninsula now enjoyed Rom 
eitizdiship and those who did not were 
bound to Romo by allianecb of various 
grades Whilo direct taxation fell ex- 
clusively upon cltl/cns all citfrens and 
allies, were bound to do military service. 
Most Important, a common eulture super- 
Sf ded loeal languagoH cidts and customs. 

(6) 264-146 BC I he Punuc Wars — 
This period of one hiindrod and twenty 
years marks the second gtcat crisis of the 
W . for tho Carthaginian clviUsation 
which DOW confronted Rome was no less 
essentially aslatlo than was the Persian 
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wlilch confronted Greece Jn tbo first crisis 
and those which have since periodically 
Impcrillod W. culture. There had long 
been rivalry between the two great com- 
mercial ( ontres of S. Gret‘co and Carthage 
{q.v.), and the rcprosentiitiou of the Gk. 
(utics had now passed to Rome. The 
occasion of the clash was the decision of 
Rome (264) to aid tlio Mamcrtirit'S against 
Uiero 1 L. ( 9 . (?. ) of I5y racuse. C/orthaginiau 
Indueiice In Sicily was strong; conae- 
quently the decision was regarded as an 
act of war. In this, the first Pimio war, 
Rome, despite the loss of three fleets, v^on 
some rcniarknbio succc'sses by sea, espe- 
cially the liuttle of Mylie (200). When 
the war ended in 212 ('arthage agreed to 
pay on indenmity, and evacuated Sicily 
whereby Rome acquirc<i her first ovei-seas 
possession. 

It was clear to both sides that the con- 
test would sooner or later be renewed. 
The two powers could not share the Medi- 
terranean worhi. The ycara between the 
first and second Punic wars saw the Roiu. 
occuputirm of Sardinia and Corsica; the 
lllyrinn wars (229-211)), which resulted in 
the suppression of piracy on the Dal- 
matian c‘oast and Rom. alliances with 
Apollouia, J^lpidaniuus, and the island ot 
Corcyra (Corfu); nmi preparation for the 
impending strugglt. vviiii Carthago. At 
Cartilage the Influence of the hrillinut 
family of the Barcas was hampered bv a 
jealous aristocracy, and Ifmnilcar Barra 
( 9 .U.) chtab. a military state iu Spain 
where Carthage alren<ly bad commercial 
dependencies. lie and lus son -In -law, 
Hasrlrubal {q.v.), consolidated the whole 
of K. Spain; and when Kasdnibal wa.s 
assassinated t 221 ) bis place was taken by 
Tlatnilcar's hoii, ilnnnibal (q.r.), wlio 
immediately began to extend Ills nut hority 
north w'anLs. In 21 h lluiinibal took 
Saguntum, a city iu alliance with Rome. 
This w'as the signal for war, ami Hannibal 
crossed the Alps into Italj . Ow ing ti» the 
military genius of Hannibal and the Lick 
of generalship among the Roms, tho 
Carthaginian Army delivered a series of 
crushing blow’s, ciilmiuatlng iu t ho disaster 
of Cannte (216). The Roms., however, 
with amazing teuacity and the skill of new 
commanders, notably Quintus Fabius 
Maximus (are under Fabia Gkns) and the 
younger Beiplo ( 9 . 1 ’.), graduallj resumed 
the oliensive. Hanmlial nioanw liilc lacked 
tho support of his gov.; (\ipua hdl in 212 . 
and in 207 tho Cnrlhaginlaiis under 
Haniiibars brother, Hasdrubal, were 
completely routed at tho Metauras. 
Hannibal was recalled io Africa in 203, 
and in tho following year sulTercd a total 
defeat at the hands of the younger Scipio 
(o.v.) at Zama. Carthage signed a treaty 
of peace in 201 wliich gave Rome Spain 
and the Mediterranean is., left Carthago 
with only twenty waiNhips, and the 
obligation to pay a w’ar tax for fifty y<^ars. 
and virtually gave tho Homs, a decisive 
voice in tho alrairs of C’arthage, both at 
home and overseas. 

The next fifty years proved that those 
humiliating conditions bad not destroyed 
the commercial goiiius of Carthage, and 
Rome, led by M. Porcius Cato ( 9 .®.), deter- 


mined tiiat Carthage must be destroyed 
(*Carthaginein esse delendam*). The oc- 
casion was given in 153. The Numldlon 
king MassinJssa (q-v.), an ally of Rome, 
appropriated the rich district of Fmporlas, 
part of the Carthaginian ter. The 
Carthaginian Gov. attempted to regain it 
by force of arms contrary to tho treaty of 
201 , and despite their efforts to avoid war 
with Romo a Rom. array landed in 
Africa (149) under the command of 
Scipio A^^milianus ( 9 .?’.), forced Carthage 
to surrender, and razed the city. The 
dist. of (Jurtliage boiainc the Rom. prov. 
of Africa (H 6 ) wdth Utica as its cap. 
Two important results followed from the 
Punic Wat'S. Rome was now mistress of 
tho whole W. Mediterranean area and W. 
culture was saved. It was tho Rom. 
destiny to si>pend that culture through the 
medium of universal domitiion. Kco- 
nomlcally, Rome henceforward relied 
upon imports of coin and the native 
agriculture began to decline. The wealth 
of Rome was vastly imToased, and 
this imperial uggi'andiseimuit with its 
fwcompnnylng seeds of degeneration was 
hastened from another uuarter. 

(c) 200-133: Rome ana the Knst. — The 
Rom«. had alrt*ady come under the 
imiuenee of (ik. culture in the i ities of 
Italy. Since the death of Alexander the 
GiX'nt ( 9 . 1 ’.) the Gk. mainland had fallen 
into a state of \ Irtuai anarchy. During 
tho secoinl Punic war, Philip V. (t/.r.) 
of Macedon had allied himself with Han- 
Tiihal, and Romo, after Zama. had pun- 
ished liis delimiucney at tlio battle of 
Cvno.scer)IjaIne (197). Philip, how’cvcr, 
was graiitt'd peace on generous terms 
and the freedom of the Gk. cities was 
realllrmeil (194). 

Antiothiis 111. ( 9 .r.) of Syria was 
another of those who had Iccigiicvi himself 
with il.inmbal; the Roms. lunv turned 
upon lilin ami defeat e<l him at TJiernio- 
pjla* (191) and Myonessns (190). \ntio- 
elnis forfeited his possession^, in Europe 
and Asia Minor, and these were divided bv 
Rome among friendly monarehs until 
buch time as she chose to absorli th« rn. 

War against Macedou was lencl^(‘d in 
171. It ended with tho Rom. victory at 
Pydna (108). The Macedonian king 
Penmens was captured with all his treasiin* 
and a republic W’as ostah. In 147 the 
Aclia'.m League ( 9 .I’.) ntteiiipled to regain 
Gk. imiepcndcnce. Tho league was 
fluall> defeated in 110 when Lucius 
Muimnius sacked Corinth and transported 
its iitimeiise wealth and priceless works r»f 
art to Romo. Two imire Rom. pro^s. 
were set up, Macedonia ami Achiva, ninl 
a Rom. proteidorate w’us recogiii-ed in 
Asia 

id) 146-49: The Revtdnt ion. ^In little 
more than a hundred >ears Rome iiad 
advanced from the status of a powerful 
I ity state to that of a world iiowrer. and tho 
niaehiiiery of government which hntl 
lulhorlo served her had become toLdl' 
inadequate. Mo ’ over, the Increase of 
wealth, with Its necompanjlng moral 
decay and the decline of agriculture, had 
resulted In nftor chaos. Those w ho song ht 
to remedy this state of affairs believed that 
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the foundation of recoTery was airrarlan 
reform, and a lead was Riven by Tiberius 
Oracohus {q.v.). Ho was elected tribune 
in 133, but the measures which ho pro- 
posed evoked such violent opposition from 
the senate and capitalists that he was 
assassinated. Nor did his brother Cains 
Gracchus {q.v.) meet with much more 
success, sutferiuK a like fate in 121. 

The struRRlo for power now shifted to 
the military sphere. Gains Marius iq.r.) 
had reformed the army, successfully 
concluded (100) a war ORalust the Numi- 
dian king JuRurtha (o.r.), repelled a 
barbarian irruption, and, toRotnor with 
his colleoRue SSulla (7.r.), suppressed the 
rebellion of the Its. known os the Social 
war. The mutual jealousy of Marius and 
Sulla ripened into civil war. In 83 Sulla, 
bavinR defeated Mithrldates the Groat 
(q.v.) in Asia, marched on Romo, and by 
the victory of the Coiline Gate made him- 
self master of Italy. He posed as the 
champion of senatorial rov., was ap> 
pointed dictator for an unlimited period, 
and after a reiRn of terror known as the 
Sudan proscriptions, set up a new consti- 
tution which aimed at inakinR the senate 
supreme. Sulla retired into private life, 
and immediately the democratic party 
spranR to life. After an abortive attempt 
l)y Marcus ^millus Lepidus (q.v.) lo 
restore the constitution, a civil war in 
Spain (see Skrtorius), and the slave 
revolt of Spartacus (q.v.), order was for a 
time restored. The prin. aRout of the 
senate in suppressiiiR these rtwolts was 
Cnceus Pompeius (q.v.) (Pompoy the 
Great). He now (70). «ith Ids collcaRuc 
in the consulship, Aiarcus Licimus Crasshs 
{q.v.)r IcaRued himself with tije democratic 
party, restortMi the pro-Sullau consti- 
tution, and rcorRaiiised tlid administration 
of the provincial taxes. 

Pompey was next culled upon to settle 
alTairs in the E. By the Les iSabhtia Iic 
was Riven a three years coniiiiaii<l with 
extraordinary i)riwcr.s alkainst the Medi- 
terranean piratc.s. and fiilillled his mission 
w'itldn . three months. He was next 
entrusted l»y tin* Lex MauUtn with the 
continuaiiee of tins serond Mitliridatle war 
which, with varying fortune, liad been in 
progre-^s .since 7 4. Having repelled the 
immediate danger to the lioni. provinces 
in Asia Minor, Poiiifiey ordered certain 
pressing K. aifnirs, notably the boundary 
dLspute between l^urthia and Armenia. 
Syria w.*ks made a prov., as were Asia, 
BIthynia. Pontus, rilicla, and Crete. 
During the five years (67-02) of Poinpey’H 
sojourn in tlie E. Uoiiio was again In con- 
fusion. The conspiracy of Lucius Sergius 
CatUina Catilim*:) hud h<‘en lirokco 
by the vigilance of Man'iis TulliiiH Cicero 
(q.v.) as eon.sul; hut the seimte rcfu.scd to 
ratify Porupey’s E. Hcttleiucnt, and it 
quarrelled also with the Kquites (q.r.). 
At this juncture there returned from iiiili- 
tary triuniph.s in Further Spain, Cains 
Julius f’tesar (q.v.). With him and 
Oasflus J'oinpey formed the first triiiin- 
virate. and in Cfesar was elected consul. 
In this capacity he forced tl^e ratlileatlon 
which the senate had wftlicid and carried 
other reforms calculated to restrict the 


senatorial power. If theso measures were 
not entirely popular Cmsar yet laid the 
foundations of a strong central gov., main- 
tained order, and extended the prlvileROS 
of the provincials. It was already clear 
to him that if rov. was to be successfully 
carried on it must bo in the hands of one 
man, and that his own wore the most 
capable to Riilde the state. Ho obtained 
from the senate an extraordinary military 
command for five years with power to 
raise levies and appoint his subordi- 
nates. 

Ciesar at once loft for Gaul, from where. 
In the intervals of some brilliant cam- 
paiRns, ho made two expeditions to 
Britain (q.v.). One rt'sult of these suc- 
cesses was to rouse the apprehension of 
Pompey, who now tried to iiu'rease his 
own power. But he lacked support, and 
so in 56 the triumvirate was renewed. 
In 55 Pompey and Crassus were consuls, 
but after the defeat and death of Crassus 
at the hands of the Parthians at Carrlife 
(53) Pompey received dictatoriul powers 
as consml sine roUega. and the breach 
between him and Ciesar rapidly widened. 
The climax was readied in 40 when 
l*ompey suecessfiilly attempted to have 
Ciesar declared a public enemy. The die 
was east, and Ciesar, who had been 
watchlnjf events from lla\enna, crossed 
the Rubicon with one legion, and civil war 
begnu. 

Oe) 49-31 : End of the Hepublic. —At his 
liliproaeh the senate fled from Rome, 
which Ciesar occupied. There folbiwed 
a series of astonisliiug campaigns whereby 
Ciesar made himself master of the whole 
Uom. world. Poinpoj’s lieutenants, 
LneiuM Afraiiins and Murt-us Pet were 
routed at llerda in Spain, and Caesar 
eros.sed into Kr»inn (48) where lie defeated 
Poiniiey at Phnrsalu.s. I'oinpoy fled to 
Egypt wbei-e he was assns^lnateci ; Ciesar 
folloued him there and estab. Cleopatra 
anil her brother Ptolemy XJII. as joint 
rulers. Ilo tlieii hurried to Asia Minor 
where Phaniares II. (q,\\) of Bosporus 
had invaded Bom. ter., and defeated him 
at Zi-Ia (47), the occasion of hi.s eeJebrnted 
message to tlie senate, ‘Veni, Vldi, Viei.* 
Tlie following year lio u»m Niirnidla at 
the t)attIo of Thapsus against tin* Pom- 
peian forec.s iiinler Selpio, arnl in 45 gained 
hi'i crowning vielory in Spain at Niitida. 

Ill the intervals of these campaigns 
C’lesnr began to settle tlie utlalrs of koine, 
lie restored order in Italy, n*orgnnLsed the 
thifitK'eH at liome and in I be pro vs., and 
n*torined the «*i)Ieiidar. In all but name 
he was riiouareti; nor was lie at pains to 
hide the fact, understanding that it was 
the only iiietiKMi by whirJi the empire 
I'oiild ho snti.sfaetorllv govenied. The 
jculousy thus arouseii in (Usuppolnted 
ambition issued in Ciesaf’s murder 
(March 15, 41), and once agiiia Romo was 
on the hriiik of civil war. 

The loading coiiftplrators in the murder, 
Marcus Junius Brutus (q.v.) and Cassius 
Longinus (see CAKSiirs), in the face of 
popular hostility tied to the K. Marcus 
Autoiiius (q.v.)t once Ctesar's able though 
dissolute Uoutonant, weut to Cisalpine 
Gaul. Coeear’d great-nephew and heir. 
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Gaius Julius CeBsai Octavianus (the future fornng of tho title Aus^tus, however, 
Auerustus), posed as champion of the made his pre-eminence uear to all, while 
senate, won tho support of Cicoro, and tho tmtjenum proconaulare and tribununa 
1 allied an army of Cmsai’s veterans potestas^ which he received for life made 
(Ictavianus was sent to tho relief of him absolute master of tho state, civil and 
Mutina besietrod by \ntony, but in tho military, both at homo and abroad 
following: year ho, Antony, and Marcus Order was lestorcd at homo, tho provs 
/Lmilius Lepidiis {q v ) formed tho second roor^ranised, and tho frontiers extended to 
tilumviratc Savage proscriptions now tho Danube If Augustus died (ad 14 > 
began, and among the thousands who an unhappy man through family mis 
perished thcielu was Cicero (43) The iortunesi be had given lionie fifty years of 
triumvirs next mot and defeated tlio peace and good government, and had 
republican foices under Biutus and estab an empire wlioso supremaev is still 
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Till ni? \iii oi rr'»\H 

Maik Antonym fiiiiei il ci itioii I'l 1 1 tin 1 l> J D Court Teeo of tl e t )iispirdtt s 
( iius C ihSiiis ami Minus Bnil i>. in sttii on the left of tin piintii ^ 


( issius at IMiilippi (i-M 11 k situation fi It m European law , art md literatun 
hardened into a tout ( st bet w( < n Vntuu> llierc^ were, howevei, from the begin 
in tlie 1< and OctaMimis in llic \\ It inng certain defects in the Rom Einpiie 
was rcs(d\rd in U it \< tiuin one of whith were cxcntuallv to destroj Per 
the di(isi\n battles of tin woild md haps the most fundaini nt il defect, and 
0(ta^iaIllls iiiurgcd as sole K idt r of the that which charactoiist d all tho empires 
Rom wof Id of antiquity and mam to d iv . was a total 

Ini i Ml III! (tl) iiujustiis (qi ) I i^noinnco of the natun of man and liis 

Marcus Auttltus - It was tin intention <h stinv and a conscqiiti Mdiudness to his 
of Octaviin while c\citismg snpr<»im |iuhts and duties Iknie the moral 
pov\ir, to presdve on the om hand a dcgiadatioii of the unpiio, hence the 
show of upiihlii in institutions uml to'sivage aiitoeraiv of tlu less enhghtonod 
rcstoie, on tho other the old Uoni inkis as Ciligula (17 41> Neio (>4-68) 
inuiiiicis and icligion whkh foriiierh and Domitiaii (Sl-‘fo) More Immedi- 
.Inspircd her arms As gner of peace lu ateh evident wcio tlu iconomie weak- 
had tho support of all c losses lud futun nesses, chief of v hich wa^ the linpossibilitv 
ages looked hack to his n urn os to a to provide by i >4onahli taxation for tho 
Golden Age Styling hlrnsclf print e/iH defence of the cnornious trontui lino 
sr/iofi/s he restoied, at least lu in mo the against tlm barbarian hordes who were 
authority of the senate the magistrates, already stirring at the gates Again, the 
and the popular assoiiiiilios The lou- power of the emperors depended to an 
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inoieaslner degree upon the armies, ea* 
peciaUy upon the praetorian guard which, 
from the tln\e of Caligula, practically 
made and unmade emperors at its will. 
Among the more important eronta of this 
period we may mention tho rise of 
Christianity; the beginnings of the Rom. 
civil service in tho reign of Claudius I. 
(41-54) under tho freedmen Pallas and 
Narcissus; the Jewish wars of Vespasian 
and Titus, which ended with tho destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (70) and the boginnings 
of the diaspora; tho brilliant *Ago of tho 
Antonines* when tho cjiipire reached its 
zenith; and the ever increasing advance 
of the imperial dignity from principato 
towards autocracy. also : Antoninus 
Pius; August ra; Caligula; Claudius; 
Domitian; C\li»a; Hadrian; Marcus 
Aureluth: Ni:ro; N kkva; Otiio; Tiberius; 
Titus; Trajan; Vespasian; Vitellius.) 

(6) Marcus Aurclius-lXocMian. — The 
Rom. Empire reached its greatest extent 
under Tmjan. In tho reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-80) the w’cakness fd tho 
frontiers first became apporeut. The 
legions were largely composed of barbarian 
recruits, and they, lacking anything in the 
nature of patriotism, were ns gw'at a 
danger as their kinsmen without. A suc- 
cession of soldier-emperors followed ; they 
were placed on the throne by the sword, 
and by the sword most of them ptTlshe<l. 
Two of them, however, Claudius If., uu 
Illyrian, and Aurelian, a Pannnriari, 
managed to stem the tide of invasion and 
for a time to restore tho lustre of the 
fading empire. 

(c) Diocletian- Bomulvs AuqusIuIus . — 
Diocletian suex'eeded in 284. lie was an 
Illyrian by birth. Ho finally aliandoned 
the last pretence of a diarchy of emperor 
and senate, oven assuming the trappings 
of oriental despotism and the style of 
*Domlnus.’ His reforms, how’cver, both 
economic and political, were so far- 
reaching that a period of peaco and 
prosperity ensued. In oriler inoro easily 
to rewl the barbarian .s he associated 
himself witii the title <if Augustus Maxi- 
mlanus. ' Ho retained supretjie corainaud, 
but took as bis special pn)v. Asia and 
l*-g 7 pt whilo Maxiniian took Italy and 
Amca. Two subord inato bo\ creigns were 
also adopted with the titJ<» of Cicsar, 
Gallnus in Thrace and Illyria, and Con- 
stantins Chloms in Gaul and »Si)ain. 

Immediately on Diocletian’s death 
(313) fierce quarrels broke out, and civil 
war raged for ten years until ('on.stantinc 
the Great emerged as .‘'fde emperor. 
Uuder him there occurrod tw’o events of 
vital importance in the hist, of the world. 
In 325 h(5 summoned at Nicira the first of 
a long series of general councils of the 
Church, the effect of whoso decrees In tho 

K litlcal as well as the theological spliero 
a endured until our own timo. In 334 
Constantino proclaimed ChrisLianily as 
the official religion of the Rom. state. 
The other cardinal measure was the div. 
of the empire into E. and W. by tho foun- 
dation of a new capital at Byzuutluro 
(CoDBtantlnople). with a new Hamate and a 
new nobility. This E. empire was Gk. in 
culture and developed into the Byzantine 


Empire which endured through many 
vicissitudes but unvarying splendour until 
1453. Once again, on tho <loath of Con- 
stantine (337) the rival Ccesars fought for 
power w'hllo tho bartiariuns swept across 
tho frontiers of the W. 

In 364 Valens was appointed W. 
emperor by his brother. Valcntliijan I., 
of the Byzantium. For a timo ho suc- 
ceeded in holding the Goths at hay, until 
his defeat in 378. Byzantium itself was 
now threatened; but the emperor Theo- 
dosius, by ivstuto dlplomac*y, managed to 
save his own dominions and \ he t iiroiic of 
his W. colleague Grntian. From the 
death of Theodosius (395) tho remaining 
hist, of tho W. empire is rbiios. Wave 
upon wave followed of Goths. Huns, and 
Vandals. Ilniiorius (381-423), with the 
aid of his general Stllicho (a Vandal, 
defeated the CSoths; but after Stllicho's 
death' Alaric. the Visigothic king, after 
ravaging Macedonia and Illyria, captured 
and sacked the city of Home. Gaul and 
Italy were overnm by the linns, while tho 
Vandals conquered N. Africa. In 451 
tho Vandal Gonscrio again sacked Homo; 
and finally In 476 the little emperor, 
Romulus Augustulus, resigned his throne 
to Odoacer (q.a.), who signified to Zeno, 
the E. emperor, that tlicre was no longer 
need for a div. of tho onir)irc. Zeno slionJrl 
rule a united emBlre whilst Odouccr 
governed as patrician of Italy. 

Witii respect to (he sources of Ibmi. 
hist, from tho estab. of Rom. supremacy 
in tho Mediterranean until tiio fall of the 
republic (133-29 B.u.) only thirty-five of 
the 1 12 1)ooks of Livy’s. Ah urhc condita 
lihri (trails. W. M. RolxTts, 1912) pcinain. 
though epitomes of all but iiooLs 126 and 
127 have survived. Of tlio liihliofhecn 
ftistorica of Diodorus fifteen out of fortv 
books r»*main. C’luinectetl IlQ^^ati^ esare to 
be lound in the eleven cxtaiit imoks of 
Appian’s Civil H'ors, Sallnst’s i^niiliim or 
Helium (Udilitiariuin and Jugnrtha or Hel- 
ium Juffurthinum (both trails. A. W. Pol- 
lard. 1SS2), and the Comrnenfarii niuL 
(inUir ll'iirs (both trans. G. W. A. Mo- 
Dcrritc, Kvcr>nuaii’s Library, 191.’>) of 
Cimir. Neither of these work.s of C\esar 
completed the hist, of the (inllic and civil 
wars; the hist, of the former wa'>eomplett‘d 
in an eighth book usually nseribed to 
Hirtiiis. a partisan of ('a‘snr, and tho hist, 
of the .Vlexandriiie, African, and Sp. wars 
was written In three separate books which 
are also luscribed to Hirtiiis. From the 
year 6S n.r. onwards the hist, of Dion ('as- 
siiis is eompletely preserved, books 36-54 
einbraelng the hist, from tho wars of 
Lneulliis and Pompey against Miiliridntes 
to the death of Agrippa (10 B.C.). Ills 
description of this age is well supide- 
inonled by tho writings of f Mcero. Hefor- 
enec should also ho made to tho bio- 
graphies of IMiitarch (trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb ed., 1914-26). It is only for the first 
century of tho Imperial age (29 B.c.- 
A.D. 28.5) that the sources aro abundant 
enough to eiiablo us to gain a ndativcly 
clear i<lea of it . Of tho two great works of 
Tacitus (tho ’Annals,* trans. G. G. 
Ramsav, 1904-9; also in tho Loeb cd., 
describing the period from Augustus to 
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Noro, and tho *HlHtorlos.* traiiA. G. O. 
Hamsay, 1915, which ombraco evonta 
from 69 until tho death of Duinitlan) 
important portions aro lost; but despite 
his projudice ho is tho most trustworthy 
witness of that f^rout aero. Of Rom. 
historians writlnK in Ok. an extant hist, 
of the Roin. Empire in cisrlit books from 
tho death of Mar(‘iis Aurelius to the 
year 298, by llerodiuiuis (trans. J. If. 
Hart, 1749; also in Loeb od.). is valuablo 
despite its defoets. For tho last period 
of tho hist, of tho W. Empire from 
its roororanlsatlon by Diocletian and Con- 
stantino to the fall of tho W. throne 
(285-476) tho s<iurces are inoro abundant 
than for the period 29 u.o. -a.u. 285, but 
aro of very unequal merit. Of connected 
narratives only two aro of real imiiortanco: 
tho eif^htcen extant books, in Lat., Rernni 
(Jesiarum Libri XXXI., on the hist, of tho 
empire from .353 to tho <leath of Valens 
(.378), bv Amtiiiuniis Marcelliiins (trans. 
(’ 1). Yoiikc, 1862), last of tho jri*oat 

Horn. historiuiLs, and the hist, in six books 
in Gk. by Zoslmus, a Gk. pu^an historian 
of tho time tif Theodosius 11., who com- 
in outs severely on tho faults and crimes of 
the (^hristiaii emperors, whence his 
cnnlibility has been assailed by sev. 
Christian writers. Most valuablo not 
only for IckoI and .^onsui idional but even 
f«)r contemporary hist, is presented by tho 
jjreat collections of Uiws which were mado 
under tho emperors 'rheodosiiis II. and 
.Justinian. For our knowdedf^e of the 
reorftanisation of tho enipiro by Diocletian 
ami Constantine, we owo much to the 
Sotitia a conteinimrary 

oillcial document of (avat historical 
interest. 

Tho Rom. 

historians, Livy, Sallust, and 3’acitiis, can 
be consulted in various modern texts; 
for trans. see A. W. Tollard. The Catiline 
and Jufjurtha of Sallust, 1882; U. G. 
l{d.msa>. The Histones of Tacitus, 1915, 
and in tin* Everyman’s Library Jlie 
Histories oj Tcteitus, trans. by Arthur 
Murphy (1727-1805), and Livyh History 
of R<nne, tmns. by l{c\. Canon Roberts. 
Als<t T. A. Moxoii, The Story of Rome from 
Latin Authors, 1928; I’lutarcli’s Lives, 
reprinted In the E\cr\ man’s Library. 

Modkrn (llisTOiiUML AM) Gknkkai.): 
E. Giitbon, The Decline and Fait of the 
Roman Kmpirr, 1776 82; T. Arnold, 
History of Rome, 18.38 1.3; C. jMerivule, 
A History of the Romans under the Empire, 
1850-61 (also In tho Kv«Tyinan's Library!; 
T. Mommsen, The History of Rome (truns. 
by W. 1*. Dickson), 1854 (also in tlie 
Everyman’s JJbrary); J. IL Huvy, History 
of the iMter Roman Empire, a.u. ,W5--H00, 
1889; H. F. Felhatu. Ontlines of Roman 
History, 1905; T. R. (il«)ver, Liu Conflict 
of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 
1909; C. R. L. Fletc her, The Making of 
Western Europe (vol. i.), 1012; II. L. 
llavell. Republican Rome : Her Conquests, 
Manners, and Institutions to the Death of 
Caesar, 1913; J. H. Bury, History of fAe 
LaJber Roman Empire from the Deaih of 
Theodosius /. to the Death of Justinian, 
A.1). 395-565. 1923; T. Hloe Uolrnos, The 
Architect of the Roman Empire 27 b.o. to 


A.D. 14, 1931; .r. WeUs and R. H. Barrow, 
A Short History of the Roman Empire, 
1931 ; Cambridge Ancient History (vol. lx., 
The Homan Empire, 133-44 b.c., ed. ^ 
H. A. (iook and others), 1932; C. E. 
RohJusoti, A History of the Homan 
Republic, 1932; W. Deepinp:, The Man on 
the White Horse, 1934; J. (J. Stobui-t, The 
Grandeur that was Rome, 1934; M. D. 
Parker, A History of the Roman World 
from A.D. 138 to 337, 1935; J. M. Cobban, 
Senate and Provinces, 78-49 n.c., 1935; 
11. W. Household, Rome: Republic and 
Empire (2 vols.), 1936-38; J. VVcbtliury- 
Jones, Roman and (Christian Imperialism, 
1939; A. Petrie, An Introduction to Roman 
History, Literature and Antiquities, 1939; 
E. T. Salmon, A History of the Roman 
World, 1914; M. Cary, The Geographic 
Rackground of Greek and Roman History, 
1919; M. J\ Charlosworth, Augustus and 
the Roman Empire, 1950. 

Romani, tn. of Ejfypt, 20 m. E. of the 
Suez Canal. Here, on Aug. 3, 1916, tiio 
Turks attacked a force of Anzacs de- 
fending the canal, l)nt after »n initial 
sncr*eas, wore rt*pulsed on Aug. 8 and 
retreated with heavy losses. 

Romania, name u.sed by some historians 
for the f.at. kingdom fouiuied at (Con- 
stantinople in 1204 by Baldwin, eemiit of 
Flandcr**, and otlier ernsatiers who cap- 
tun*d Constantinople and made Baldwin 
king. Tho kingdom liad a stonn.v exis- 
tence ami came tj> an cud in 1261 w'hen 
Michael Pahcologus, tlic Byzantine em- 
peror, rc(‘apturcd Con-stantlnople. Sec 
undtr Bvzantini. Empiuk; Bm.dw’in 1. 

Romania, see Uumama. 

Romani Language, see urnitr Indd- 
EiTKOprsA.v Lanui'aukh; Gipsiks. 

Romanino, Girolamo (1485 1566), It. 
painter, b. in Brescia. lie painted chicOy 
in his native city, and was a flue cs)louriHt. 
with peculiar skill in tiie use of light and 
shade. Among his work.s are four frescoes 
in the cathedral of Crc*uiona (1519-20); 
a •Jkla donna* in tho Doria Gallery at 
Home; a ‘Nativity* in tho National 
Gallery in London, and one at Bre'^cia. 

Roman Law, law founded on the Twelve 
Taljles ((/.r.). It is on this basis that tho 
body of the corpus juris eirilis (Q.e.) or 
later private law of Home was developed. 
Tlie Twelve Tables represent tho private 
law of allot. Romo in its carhost period. 
Oihttmi w'os its fnuudatiuii; its elements 
w'ero kiiowm only l)y tradition, hut, Uiter. 
jurLts know it as the jus cirile or law 
peculiar to the Uoiii. .*<tato. The hist, of 
B. L. is that of tho ehauges iiitrodueefi 
into the jus cirile and of tho method 
n«loptod in its evolution. It was only in 
tho later days of the empire that tno jus 
cirile began to be .swept away; but for tho 
student it is essential to recognise tho 
clemontary doctrines of the old jus civile. 
'I’lio chief of these peciili.ip principles aro 
those which dotermiiie tho position of a 
paterfamilias (see AoM.vrr.s), or father of 
a family ; tho sui*^*esaion to his estate; and 
the eontracts an ictions relating to tlie 
chief poKsessioiis of an ngrle. proiirlctor. 
Tho most important addition to the 
system of R. L. was the conception of the 
lex natune — ^a conception borrowed from 
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the Stoics. By lex naturm was meant the of the dominatini? military system, but 
law by which the actions of man were to also of tus. and vils., shrines and tombs, 
be Kmdeti ^<8 well as the law directing: tho and the coins, trinkets, pots, tools, and 
imiverse, and out of it ctcw tho jits weapons of the lioiiis. anil the Uomanised 
gentium ( 9 . 1 '.), which, with the jus naturee, Britons. For the portable items museum 
were tho two chief agents in modifying: study is necessary, and collections vary 
and extending: the rii;id and narrow from the extensive ones of the Brit, 
system of tho jMs cii-iZr. In its final state Musciiiii; Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; 
H. L. is to be found In the Institutet of Tullie House, ('arlislc; Colchester; Head- 
Justinian ( 9 .r.), supplemented by A^OfcW®, ingr; Verulamium; and National Museum 
and tho Digest or Pandects. See also of Wales, Cardiff, down to tJic half-dozen 
Civil Law. See T. C. Sandars, Distitutes pots and coins of a local library. In 
of Justinian f 1859; H. B. Maine, Ancient rc‘ccnt years there has been much oixanised 
Imw, 1861; W. A. Hunter, Introduction to research and explorntion of Bom. Jirltain; 
Roman Law, 1880; J. Muirhead, //Ks/oncaf tho excavations on lln-iirian’s Wall ( 9 .r.), 
Introduction to Private Law of Rome, of tho tiis. of Verulamium, Camulodunum, 
1886. and Leicester, of the Saxon slnn-c fort at 

Roman Literature, sec L ATI X LanuuagJi: Uichborou^h, and the invest ii?ution of 
AND LiTERATl’KE. war-dainafTod arcus in ins. of Itom. date, 

Romano di Lombardia, tn. in the prov. J»ovcr. Canterbury, and Kxeter, have 
and 14 m. E.S.E. of the tn. of Bergamo, yielded information of special hnportanoe. 
Lombardy, Itaiy. Pop. 5700. TJio occupation was baseii on the road 

Romano, Giulio, see Ciulio Bomano. system, and tho courses of the cliicf roads 
Romanov, House of, ruling: hou.se of and of many minor roads are well known; 
Russia from 1613 to the revolution iu many sectors are still visible, and aerial 
1917. Roman, a member of an old noble photog:raphy iias as.sisted in discovery, 
family, gave his name to the dynasty, and In ireneral they did not> follow the line of 
by marrying; his daugrhtcr Anastasia to earlier tracks, and they were sited to take 
l\an the Terrible, ho allied his family full advantng:e of natiiral topography, 
with the ruling; house of Bus'^ia. Anus- The /'V jssc TPoi/ runs from Lincoln throiufh 
tasla's two brothers, Daniel and Nikita, Leicester to Exeter by Circuic'cstcr and 
were prominent in tho state, and the latter Bath. Walling Street, sturtiiiK at Bich- 
was especially popular both for his demo- borough, connects Canterbury, Lond»>n, 
cratic ideas and for the moderating in- St. Albans, Wroxeter, and Cluster, 
fiuence which ho exercised over the t-sar. London is linked to the north by Frmine 
With the death of Ivan tho Terrible, the Street, From Chichester, Stane Street ran 
R. family was scattered by Boris Godou- to London. The Icknield Way. perhujis 
uov. Nikita*a eldest t»on, 'i'hcodore, a prehistoric ridgewuy in origin, traversed 
knovT\ as tho monk Philarete, was separ- the Berkshire (Itmns and the (’hilterns. 
atod from bis wife by order of Boris and Bev. stretches of Bom. roads arc pre- 
imprlsoned in a monastery at Murlenbnrg; served as and. monuments, 
by the king of Ptdand. At the end of the There are extensive remains of Bom. 
civil wars which followed the death of forts and military works still In existence, 
lh>rls Uodouuov. Michael, the son of tho eliicf of which Is Ha Irian’s wall ( 9 . 1 '.). 
Theodore, was elected tsar on Feb. 21, At (’hester, York, and Cacrlooii-oii-Usk 
1613, by a representative as.^cmbly may be .seen examples of legionary fort 
especially summoned for that purpose, wrhile at Uichborough, Reculvor, Lyinpnc, 
Michael was sixteen years of age at his I’evonsey, I’orchester, Burgh Pastlc, 
accession, and he ruled jointly with his Suffolk, and Brad well, Essex, aro forts of 
fothcr, tpe I’atriarch Philarete, until tho the Saxon shore designed for protection 
latter’s death in 1633. The rule of the against raids of the Saxon pirates. The 
H. dynasty, of which the most famous Antoidno wall has forts such os Bar Hill 
exponents were Peter the Great and and BalmuJldy which have been selcnti- 
Catherine II., is associated with the ex- fically cx(>avate(l. At Dover is a Bom. 
pansioii of Russia to its natural limits and lighthouse which as.sisted cross-Channel 
with the growth of autocracy. Tho latter navigation. 

served to keep the new empire together Tlie waits of London, the Iargc.st In. in 
against the Swedes, the l*oles, and the Rom. Britain, arc still visible in i>art, and 
Turks. In later times, however, the over many years (direful observation has 
autocracy was abused, and in the 1917 rchulted in the lineidation of the hist, and 
revolution the tsar Nicholas II. was structure of the Rom. tn. At Wroxeter, 
deposed. This, followed by the assassina- Sllebcster, Cohdiester, and St. Albans 
tlon of the tsar, the tsarina, and tho ext»*u.sivo cxca\Htlon has taken place; tn. 
taarevitch, ended the rule of the K. walls remain, 1 )ut the Jew^ry wall at 
dynasty. See also under Rx''StiJ a (Hlstorv). Leicester, j>art of tho forum, md the five 
See G. Botkin, The Real Romanovs, 1932. gateways at Lincoln and Colchester are 
Romanov, Pantelejmon 0884-1936), among tho best out-of-door relics of Rom. 
Russian author, b. at Petruvsk. In bis Britain. At Vendamium (Bt. Albans) is 
short stories and novels he dealt with tho an open-air tlicatre, tho only one of its 
human problems common in tho con- kind as yet known in Britain. It was 
temporary social system. probably used os a cockpit and not for 

Roman Remains in Britain. It has the i)rescntat ion of drama, (Uid Is now 
often been pointed out that Brltaiu was carefully turfed and preserved after its 
a prov. of the Horn. Empire for three excavation. There is an amphitheatre at 
centuries and a half. Of the^ceiipatloii Dorchester, Dorset, oxeeptlonally well 
there are very extensive remains not only preserved. Tho tn. of Bath {Aqum Suits) 
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Romans 


was a small but luxiiilous wateriuf? place* 
the prosperity bf vilikh depended on its 
niodicinal lint spiinf^s Iho Gicat Bath, 
the central ft ituio of the bathiut? systtiii 
iniy still he sten cind tluie is (rood e\i 
dence of n in mnilltent ttiiiplu with a 
sculptural pcdiiiunt whuh was probably 
liedit ited to Sul Mmciva goddess of the 

SpllUKS 

Ihe most popul ir of the air hitoctural 
It inniiis ot Jiom Biitain U( Ihi \ilUs of 
whith mort than dW) t\aniplts hive bteii 
rcLoidtd 1 tu \ lit found irtit nil rl> in 
the Medvvav v ilkv lu \V Sussex ll'inip 
Hhiro and lot Isk ot Wisht in Sonuisct 
on the ( otswol I Hills and in S \\ iks 


Siiriev , have been marked out on the 
Kiouud in concrete A Aiuali basilican 
bnildiii(r it Sikhtstcr now covered in, 
appealed to bt a ( hiistlan church 
Horn ino But rtnu tents and tombs are 
oltcn Kvialtd in farmiiur ind by in 
diistiial < pciiitions os with pottirv kilns 
the stiuetiiK IS usual] v drstioved and tho 
tontents rt moved to a museum \ Itw 
fonicil Bom bmi il mounds lu tho Bart 
low lldls Jsix uid tin Hills 

Sttvtnii,* IB itfoidsliirr lie still pioini 
nentft itims of the liiidst ipi under 

(OTClllSlII I (JMION 'MU III STIR 

\ ouK Vj iiAWiTM Sn tin aim sum 
manes m the J turnul uf Homan '>>tudus 
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Tin villas were count rv estates self eon 
taimd and virv ofttii self sup port inj? in 
airnculture and nuiustry sucli as cloth 
inilliiiir The liniist of the piopiictor was 
often furnished with inosnc | ivdiieiits 
paliitc dpi later vv ills biths and Kla/ed vv m 
dows.andwnsi entrallv litated Vreinaik 
ably flue villi at C hedvvoith ( loin ester 
was puichised bv publit subscriptiem 
after Its fxeavatioii md visted m the 
Natioiul Inist J liert lie otluis eif 
Hpu lal note at Biffnnr Missex and Wooel 
Chester (tlointHler while at Liillmirstoiie 
Park, Kent, tlicre vv is found in 1*149 a 
villa with a Inttre iiiusnie floor on vvhith 
was a couplet base el on an iiieieloiit In the 
first book of the> Jhnt^d 

Many other remains have been llUod In 
after excavation hueli uo the Binali 
rer taiiifular temples of S ind k Britain 
which are closely siinilar to huildiiifrs 
found in Germany and Gaul, and which 
were for the worship of Romano Celtic 
gods; the linea of one at Barley Heath. 


BATH. BATH 


for eurreut work In R B R (f 

( ollinirvvood [he Irrhseoi uif */ Homan 
lirifam 1910, new eel in prep nation 
See aljto H O Collingvvood ind i N L 
Mvits J Oman Jintain aid th J nalish 
Sfffltmfuis 1917 td 

Roman Roads, srr ut i r Bov ns 

UOVIVN RlMVlNs 

Romans, tii in tiu deil ot Diomi 
Bra nee on the JsiSii 11 m \ fc. of 
\ lie me Ihe ibhev (mnlh 1 1 nturv ) was 
fouiukdby t>t llernaidofXi nna amt lost 
s< me >f Its valuable st line 1 f,Iass throiifjrh 
air laid damage during the Mconel Woild 
\^a^ Silks and wools 1 ither shws 
bits oils ind absinthe an made lop 
IS 200 

Romans, Epistle to the, I u been iinani 
niously accepted a gen ime epistle of 
St Paul It fori indee I part of tho 
< e iitral group of ! hat aposi lo s writings 
I his etntrnl group consist of 1 and 2 
Corinthians, tlalatlans, Romans, here is 
an orderly exposition of the principles 
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of the Christian religion and salvation in 
Christ as opposed to Jewish logalism. It 
is the longest of the apostle's writings, 
and, possibly the greatest, containing an 
epitome of nls whole doctrine. It was 
written from Corinth on the third mission- 
ary journey (e. a.d. 56), and the apostle 
apparently antlri pates visiting Home 
(Rom. XV. 24), where he has many friends 
(Rom. xvi.). It is eh^ar that he holds 
this predominantly Gentile church in high 
esteem (Uom. 1. 8). He hopes to make 
Romo the centre of fresh missionary 
labours in the W. (Rom. i. 15). The 
main theme of the epistle is the i-elation- 
ship l>etwocn Jew and Gentile, and their 
common salvation through the death of 
Christ. Tiien' are three main parts: a 
doctrinal treatise on the universal need 
for salvation and the life according to 
faith (i.-xi.), an exposition of Christian 
morality (xii.-xv.), a more inthnate and 
personal conclusion (xvi.-xvil.). It is 
admittedly the most dilhcnlt of St. Paurs 
writings, and this is due in part to rapid 
transitions and grammatically confused 
sentences, and in pai't to the technical 
language. See J. B. Lightfoot, yoies on 
the Rpistles of S. Paul^ 1895, 1904, and 
mrticularly P. M. J. Lagrange, Epitre aux 
RatnainSt 1918. 

Romansch (also Romansh or Rumansh: 
the native tenn is Komaunsh; the word 
is obviously connected with ‘Roman’) hi 
the fourth, and most recent, national and 
otheial language of Switzerland (the other 
three being Ger., Fr., and It.). R. la 
mainly spe^en in Grisons (Oraubhndon, 
Grigionl, R. Grishun), the largest of the 
Swi.ss cantons (occupying over one-sixth 
of the national ter.), but the most sparsely 
r>opulate(l. Only in the Engadine valleys 
do the R. speakers form a majority (about 
two-thirds) of the inhab. R. is steadily 
losing ground and has done so since anct. 
times. In pre-Rom. times tho pop. of 
the riv.-valleys of the It. Alps spoke 
Rhaetlc dialects and Employed the N.- 
Etruscan alphabet (see ALpnABGrr). R. can 
bo divided Into four main dialects: Bursil- 
vanian, Subsilvuiiian, Upper Engadinian, 
and Lou er Engadinian. Apart from these 
vulgar dialects there Is tho literary lan- 
guage, which has become the afore- 
mentioned fourtli national language of 
Switzerland. 

The relationship of R. with other 
Romance languages (q.v,) and dialects is 
uncertain. According to tho It. linguist 

G. I. AscoU (1873), R. uas tho W7^ the 
three sub-groups of a group of Romance 
dialec'ts, which he called Lad in, from the 
Engadine term for the local language, 
ladin (Lat.); the central sub-group being 
constituted by the dialects spoken in the 
semi-LadJii basliih of Nocc and Avisio 
S. of Fassa, in Ampezzo and beyond 
Ghlusa, in Upper Cordevole and Comelico 

H. e, roughly in the It. prov. of Venezia 
Tildentina); and the E. group being 
formed by the dialect spoken in Friuli 
(It. prov. of Udine), by afiout 800,000 
people. This group has been called 
Rd&romanisch by T. Gartner (1883) and is 
also termed in Eng. *Rhee?bo-Romance' 
languagee. According to this theory, the 


three sub-groups are remains of one ipain 
group of dialects, originally spoken In the 
S. Alps from tho Toce to Risaus and later 
reduced to threo linguistic is. by the 
expansion of Ger. in the N. and of It. 
dialects (Lorn bardic and Venetian) in the 
S. Ascoll’s compatriot C. Battisti denies 
this historical and Imgiilslic coimectlon 
between tho three ‘hub-groups,* and con- 
siders R. ns an Independent group of 
^alects of the Kumance languages. 

Romanshorn, vll. in the canton of 
Thurgaii, Switzerland, on tho S. side of 
Lake Constance, Him. S.E. of Constance; 
there are fisheries. Altitude 1300 ft. Pop. 
6200. 

Romantic Movement, term applied to 
a general artistic upheaval which <'ulmin- 
ated about 1830-40. It was a reaction 
against tho accepted I'ormiiiu) of so-called 
‘eliissiear art, and although it may be 
regarded us having r»riginated in tho field 
of Ger. literntiiro in tho Liter eighteenth 
century (e.u. Lessing and Schiller), it 
rapidly emhraoed the whole of European 
art. The relative aims of classical and 
romantic art were sunime<l up by lieiue 
as follows: ‘Classical art had to express 
only tho finite, and its forms could he 
identical with the artist’s idea; romantic 
art had to represent , or rather to typify, 
the lufimto and the spiritual, ami hud 
therefore to be expressed symbolleally.* 
Classical art may bo said to possess ob- 
jective beauty, since universal types are 
presented, tho artist being chiefly a tech- 
nical modlum of realisation. Romantic 
art, on the other bond, is subjectively 
beautiful, since individual impressions are 
presented, tho artist being primarily a 
psychological medium of interpretailou. 
The rules evolved from classical tradition 
wore not suited to romantic ideals; the 
former aimed at symmetry of outline and 
perfection of form, whilst the latter aimed 
at tho expression of individuality. Tlio 
R. M. therefore discarded formal beauty 
in favour of emotional intensity. The 
leading figures in tho R. M. were in Eng. 
literature: ycott, iSlielley, Byron, Words- 
worth; ill Ger. literature, Goethe, llciiio, 
Tieckb, and Jiofiniann; in Fr. literature, 
lingo, de Musset , George Sand, and iSnint e- 
Beiivo; In painting, llclaroehe an<l Dela- 
croix; and in music, Berlioz, Webor, 
Chopin, Schumann, and Meyerbeer. In 
these sources nearly all tho important 
devclopmejits in modem art originated. 
See C. E. Vaughan, The Romantic Revolt, 
1907, and D. O. James, The Romantic 
Comedy, 1948. 

Roman Type, in printing, tho upright 
eharaetor iihiially used, as opposed to the 
sloping cliaraeters or italics. The term 
rom. in roferon<*o to numbers denotes 
capitals or small letters (IV, tv) as opposed 
to tho arable (4). 

Romanu, aee Roman. 

Romany, aee Qypsik.s. 

Romberg, Sigmund (b. 1887), Hun- 
garlan-Amor. composer, b, at Szegedin 
and educated at Budapest Univ. Ho has 
written a large number of musical comedies 
and operettas in the Viennese tradition. 
His greatest successes include The Stvd^wt 
Prince (1924) and The New Moan (1927). 
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Rome, prov. of Italy In Latlutn. Its 
area 1h 3258 sq. m. Pop. 2,077,200. 
Chief tn^ the city of Rome, cap. of Italy. 
Clvlta vecchia is the port of R. The 
piln. lakes are the Lafro di Bolsena, the 
Loffo di Vico (the Ciminian lake of anct. 
writers), and the Lagro di Bracciano. The 
chief riv. is the Tiber, which rises in the 
Apennines, and flows down through the 
centre of R., entering the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. See under Italy. 

Rome: 1. City in Oneida co.. New 
York, U.S.A.. on the Mohawk R. and 
Erie Canal, IS m. N.W. of Utica, in a 
dairy -forming and market-garden dist.; 
it manufs brass and copper products, 
locomotives, and motor-cars. Pop. 34,000. 
2 City and co. seat of Floyd co., Georgia, 
50 m. N.W. of Atlanta ; it has iron foundries, 
cotton and lumbor mills. Pop. 26,300. 

Rome-Berlin Axis, see Axis, Romb- 
RLIN. 

Rome, City of. cap. of the Rom. Empire; 
until the Reformation, of W. Christen- 
dom; from 1871 until 1946 of the kingdom 
of Italy; since 1946 of the It. republic. 
It stands on the Tiber, 17 m. from its 
mouth, at the S. edge of the Etruscan 
hill country, oyerlooklng the rolling plain 
known as the CaniiM'/no. The wall of 
Aurellan (a.d. 27i- 76), wLicli is nearly 
complete, enclosed a pop. of about a 
million. Medieval R. contained from 
15,000 to 40,000, the latter ligure about 
A.D. 1500; the present pop. is 1.573,900. 
The city is unequally divided by the Tiber. 
The left <E.) and larger section includes 
the chief part both of the anct. and of the 
modern tn. On the r. b. is situated the 
papal R. of to-day (the Vatican and St. 
Peter's) and part of the city (Trastevere, 
etc ), belonging to the It. republic. 
The procmets of St. Peter’s and tho 
Vatican pala(*e. ^vltll St John Latcran 
on tho 1. b., belong to the sovereignty of 
the popes. The royal palace and chief 
public ofllccfa are upon, or adjoin, the 
Quirinal Hill. Tho Seven Hills, all on the 
E. bide of tho Tiber, are still recognisable. 
Tho Esquiline and Vimiiial are modem 
industrial quarters. The Palatine, with 
the Forum below it on tho E., is covered 
with important anct. rums. Tho Capitol, 
tlio most imposing of the hills, tho centre 
of anct. life and worship, has, ajiart from 
tho additional monument of Victor Em- 
manuel . suffered little change since tho 
sixteonth century. Tho active business 
life of tho city is centred in tho lower 
ground between tho hills, the Pincio 
quarter, and the riv. This lower portion, 
with the Borgo of St. Peter’s au<I Traste- 
vere, formed the medieval city. R. now 
contains few secular buildings of that age. 
Tho great sack of R. prepared the wav for 
a great era of rebuilding and enlargement. 
Most of the great palaces and also of tlie 
churches were erected or remodelled m 
tiie sevonteonth and eighteenth centuries. 
Betwoen 1870 and the First World War 
uie dty underwent rapid and drastic 
leoonstruotion. Now quarters on the N. 
and E. wore built, and central R. ad^ted 
to its urgent modem needs. The Tiber 
was in a large port embanked upon tho 
modleval model of the Amo at Blorenoe. 


Under Mussolini a number of altwa- 
tions were made in R. Mussolini’s aim 
was to revive R.'s anct. grandeur on the 
basis of the historical glorios of the CassarB, 
thus llnkmg imperial R. with the Fascist 
"“plro. A new thoroughfare, the Via 
aeU mpero, was built from the Colosseum 
to tho Piazza Venezia. This opened up a 
magnlflccnt view of the relics of anct. R., 
though its construction involved the 
bhection of the imperial Fora, and 
throughout archaeological claims were 
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UOMi:: TUD ANTOXINE COLUMN 
A pillar in the Piazza Colonna, raised by the 
Senile m commemoration of the Victories of 
Ma.ius Auroiius Antouiuiii> over the Manoiuanui 
and other German tubes 

second to pohtioal considerations. Much 
was done to lay bare the remains of tho 
Palatine and Forum, so that they might bo 
pernianently visible. A puliltc park, the 
PasbCgiata Arobcologica, uas formed from 
tho area on both sides of tiio Appiaii Way, 
bounded by the city wnll. The Fascist 
Gov. demolished many medieval and later 
buildings In order to excavate Rom. 
remains, and also built a number of blocks 
of modem flats, both within old R. itself 
and in the suburbs, which grow con- 
siderably between tho two world wars. 

Of the Important older streets, tho Via 
Lata (the Coiso), the Via Giulia (1505-10), 
and the Vfk del Banohi remain much as 
they were, and the densely peopled centoe* 
of R.. between the Corso and the liber, Is^ 


E.E. II 
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of such solid and diimlfled construction The Lateran Palace was the papal resi> 
that the work of the sixteenth and seyen- dence from the time of Constantine until 


teenth centuries serves t tie needs of to-day. 
Of the grrcat squares, the Piazza Navoiia, 
Campo del Fiori, Piazza Venezia, and 
Piazza del Quirlnale survlvo: the Venezia 
is much enlaimd. The Piazza di Spaerna 
and del Pouolo are of more recent date. 
The ffreat houses of the Cencl, Savclli, 
Orslnl (Monte Giordano), Sfozza-Cesarini, 
Massimi, the Cancellcrla, date from the 
fifteenth century or earlier. The Quirinal 
(royal palace), Borghese, Colonna, Bar- 
berini. Rosplgliosl, Odescalchi, Doria 
Panflll, Farucse, Corslni are of middle or 
late Ucnais‘*ance style. St. Peter’s (q.r.) 
Is the work nf the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The Piazza Is duo to 
Bemlui, who designed the colonnades 
which enclose it. The baMlica of St. 
Peter’s retains nothing aliove ground of 
tho grt'at medieval church which was 
destroyed to make room for the much 
larger chundi originally projected by 
Pope Nicolas V. (q.w.) and resumed by 
Julius II., who (15Ud) laid the foundation- 
stone of a building planned by the Bra- 
inante. Bajihael and Michelangelo (after 
1547) continued the work; the latter 
designed, and partly completed, the drum 
and dome which sunnounts it. Paul V. 
added the facade and Bernini completed 
the Piazza. Systematic archaeological 
investigations under the site of St. Peter’s 
ig.r,) in 1940 led to the discovery of a 
complete Rom. cemetery, with pagan and 
early Christian tombs dating from the 
middle of tho second to the end of the 
third century a.d. It came os a surprise 
that no tra<-o was found below 8t. Peter’s 
either of the circus of Calii^a and Nero or 
of the Via C'ornella, both of which are 
shown by all the topographers of auct. R. 
under the Vatican basilica. It would 
appear from the indications given by the 
Elder Pliny and Tacitus that the circus 
lay within the Vatican efrea and probably 
to the S. of tho Old Grottoes or crypts of 
St. Peter’s. The Vatican palace, which 
adjoins the basilica, contains parts of 
early medieval date; parts of the w'all of 
the gardens are remains of the wall of 
Pope Leo IV. (a.d. 850). Nicolas V. 
added a new wing, os did Paul II. and 
Innocent VIII. Alexander VI. carried on 
the work of extension (1492), but the chief 
residential portion of the Vatican is tho 
work of Sixtus V. (c. 1575), The Slstlne 
Chapel (the prin. chapel of tho palace) 
dates from Sixtus IV. (1480), and was 
decorated by Michelangelo and othcT 
great artists subsequently. The iialace 
<x>ntains about 1000 apartments, including 
those set aside for museum, library, 
archives, and tho like. St. John Lateran 
ig,v,) on the S.E. border of tho city, before 
which is a noble piazza, claims to be ’the 
hief church of aU that are in Christen- 
dom/ and has, bistorlmlly, precedence of 
St. Peter’s, was founded by Constantino 
the Great (a.d. 300-37); hence Iia»ilica 
Con8tantiniava\\i was rebuilt in 904-11, 
4 iffain In 1365-70, and remodelled In the 
style of the late Renaissantse between 
1560 and 1050. Here the popes were often 
'Crowned, and sov. councils were held. 


tho migration to Avignon (1309). The 

§ resent imposing building was erected by 
Ixtus V.. whose reign was a groat epoch 
of reconstruction in Rome. It now con- 
tains an important museum of classical 
and Christian sculpture. The same pope 
built the (Quirinal palace as tho summer 
house (1574) of the pontiiTs. Three other 
churches, ‘I’atriorchar churches, ore of 
very anct. origin: St. Paul’s, rebuilt 1823, 
on foundations of tho original building of 
A.D. 386, San Lorenzo, 8. Maria Muggiore. 
San Clemonto and S. Piidcnziana arc older 
still. San Lorenzo was damaged during 
an air raid in July 1943, one bomb falling 
wide of the target, the murshaUing yards 
of tho main railway. Amongst other 
churches of great antiquity uro S. Maria 
in TMisto\erc, Saiiti (Juattro Coronati, S. 
Agnese, 8. Maria in Cosmedin, S. Sabina, 
8. Saba, A\a Ca>li, and 8. Maria sopra 
Minerva. Certain churehes occupied 
original pagan buildings, a.s tho Pantheon, 
8. Maria Anliqua, lately excavated on the 
edge of tho Forum, 88. Lorina and 
Damian. Many contain mosaics of the 
fourth and tifth centuries, and sculptured 
work of the classical agt^ Through these 
churches is maintained tlio continuity of 
anct. and modern R., for of secular build- 
ing other than ruins little survives in 
continuous u^o if we exeejit tlie theatre 
of Marcellus, mausoleums of Augustus, 
and of Hadrian, and part-, of the (^apltol. 
The Tiber Is croshed by fourteen bridges, 
of which the Pons Fabriclus is of the 
Republican ago ; and the (‘oritral arches of 
the beautiful Ponte Sant' Angelo date 
from Hadrian. Tho new bridges within 
the city are for tho most part worthy of 
their setting. OutHluo, to the N., the 
Ponte Milvio, which carries tho great N. 
road, is mainly of republican work 
(109 B.C.). Of the anct. city gates, sev. 
are preserved and are still in use. Others 
have been roconstnicted and transformed. 
Tho Porta del Popolo (1562, etc.), the 
historic eiitranee from tho N. Porta Pla, In 
the E. wall, is that by w'hich tlie It. troops 
forced their way Into the city in 1870. 
Tho Porta 8. Giovanni, by the Lateran, is 
the .startin^polnt of the road to Napios; 
tho Porta Mburtino to Tivoli, Suiinona, 
and tho central Adriatic coast. At the 
Porta Sobastiauo begins tho Via Appia to 
Brindisi, bordered by anct. tombs, and 
retaining lung sections of the anct. paving. 
Tho three last cross tho Campagua, whi(% 
In imperial days was already partly 
deserted owing to malaria, tiio ravages of 
which have bi>cn much abated in modern 
times by drainage and tho planting o. 
eucalyptus-lrces. This broad belt nf 
desolate, unenclosed land, surrounding 
the city upon throe sides, is the peculiar 
characteristic of tho situation of R. 'The 
surviving monuments of anct. R. lie 
chiefly 8. of a lino drawn E. and W. across 
the Capitol. To tho N. of Uils stands the 
main port of tho modem city. From the 
railway station by tho E. wall run the 
Via Nazlonale and Oorso Vittorio Km- 
mannele. This Is mot at IMazza Venezia 
by the famous Corso (now Corso Umberto 
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I.) which leads in a Htralf?ht line to the 
Porta del Popolo, the N. gate. The Tiber 
is bordered for most of its longrth by wide 
boulevards. Tho public gardens of 11. 
are few. That of the Villa Borgheao 
(now tho garden of Villa Umberto I.), 
public property, is the St. James's Park 
of R., much frequented by children. It 
lies outside tho walls, on tho N., and is 
conne<‘ted with the I^incio gardens, a 
famous promenade situated high above 
the city, at their irmer angle. The Villa 
liorgheso, built by Cardinal Ilorghcse 
early In tho seventeenth century, is a 
sumptuous inuseiiin of sculpture an<I of 
painting. Tho heights above Trastevere, 
on the \V. bank of tho Tiber, on the 
Janieulum hill, are laid out as a public 
park, where there is a great statue of 
(laribnldi. Tho chief niustmuis ore the 
vast papal collection (dating from the 
fifteenth rcntiiry) of the V'atican, including 
auct. sculpture, Christian iiiscriptit>ns, 
coins, Ktruscan and Egyptian objet ts; the 
picture gallery, tho wall-painting of 
Raphael (‘Slaiize* and ‘Loggia*), of 
Michelang(‘lo, IMnturicehio (Borgia apart- 
ment), etc. The library is, th 9 ugh not 
very <''xtcnHi\<', p^'^'hops the richest in 
important MSS. The neteran museum, 
the Capitol, tho 'J’herinajc, and many others 
are of special intercvst. Pri\ate galleries 
include the Barbcrini. Doria, Albani, 
Colonna. Ollier public colled ions of 
paintings are the Corsiui and the (Jaileria 
<rArte Mmlerua. The univ. (Saiuenza), 
founded was at its height under 

Loo X. (1512-‘21), but is now of less impor- 
tance. Various national seminaries for 
training Catholic clergy exist. The Fr. 
Academy of Art has its beautiful home in 
the Villa Medici; there are also Bnt., 
Amor., and other schools of hist., areha;- 
ology, and art. But as an artists’ centre 
R. nas lost some of it.s importance since 
the end of tho nineteenth century. The 
foundations of R. are remarkable. Cer- 
tain sections of aiict. aqueducts, bringing 
water from tho Apennines beyond Tivoli 
and Palestrina, and from the Etruscan 
hills, arc still in use. 11. is one of tho 
healthiest cities of Europe in spite of its 
trying summer elimate. Tho public foun- 
tains of Trevi, Paola, Felice, and Marcia 
are monuments of distinction; but 
throughout tho city water runs perpetiuiUy 
from hundreds of minor souives. R. has 
no largo mamifs. Its po]). is rapidly 
increasing, owing partly to its importance 
as the cap. and centre of gov eminent. 
Tho Senate and the C'Shamber of Ueputies 
alt in R., and tho public olTlces and the 
court Involve a largo residential clement. 
The city govern men t is in tho hands of 
a ConslglJo (city council) and Sludaco 
(lord mayor). Tho administration of 
health, public security, civic utilities, etc., 
is efQclont and modem ; transport within 
* the city is highly organised, and there are 
tramway servircH from tho fulls of Tivoli 
(the Anio). Tho tns. on tho Alban hills. 
17-20 m. distant to the.S.E., and Civlta 
Oastellana, to tho 34 m., uro connected 
with the system. There Is air communi- 
cation between H. and other world caps. 

None of R.*8 historical monuments 


suffered serious damage during the Second 
World War; tho damage done to St. 
Lorenzo was quickly repaired, and the 
Aiii'Hljan Wall had two breaches made In 
it. This damage occurred during the 
first Allied raid on R., the target being the 
railway marshalling yards, on July 19, 
1913. On \ugiist 13 a heavy raid was 
made on military objectives near the city. 
Next day R. was declared an open city by 
the Badoglio Gov. In Sept, the gov. and 
royal family abandoned R. It was then 
garrisoned by Kesselrlng’s troops. The 
rc»al battle lor R. began in May 1944, when 
fierce fighting took place in the Alban 
Hills. The Fifth U.S. Army entered the 
city on .luiic 4 and R. became the seat of 
It. Gov. eleven days later (aee further 
undir Italia V Front, Hkcond World 
War Cami»auinh on). Ute aUto Appia 
Via, CoLOssEi’M, Foritm, etc., for Rom. 
remains in R.; Lateran Ghur(’h of Kt. 
John, St. Peter’s, Vatican, etc., for 
Medieval and Renaissance R. (dso under 
Italy, /{utnnn Uibtorjf. See N. Young, 
The Stary of Rome, 1901; K. .Stcinrnann, 
Horn in dir Renautsance, 1908; E. Button, 
Rome, 1909; 11. Stuart-Joues, Classical 
Rome, 1911; E. V. Lucas. A Wanderer in 
Rome, 1920; G. Liigli, I Monamenti antichi 
di Roma e surburbio, 1930-40; R. Elsti^n, 
Cook*a Traveller's Handbook to Rome (6th 
ed.). 193.); F. Male, Rome it sea vieillea 
lyhses, 194‘2; L. Curtis, Daa antike Rom, 
1944;and J.More, The Land of Italy, 1949. 

Rome, King of, see Napoleon 11. 

Rome, Piix de, liighcst award given to 
tlie pupils of the Fr. Academy of Fine 
Arts, it gives access to tho Acad6mio de 
France & Rome. There are minute rules 
governing the award, which is much 
coveted. 

Rdmer, Ole, or Olaf, or Olaus Christenn- 
sen (1644-1710), Dan. astronomer and 
mathematician, b. at Aarhus, Denmark. 
He went to tho univ. of Copenhagen 
in 1662, w'here ho made a special study 
of inatlieinaticH and astronomy. After 
leaving tho imiv. he became assistant to 
IMcard and Cassini at the Obsenatory of 
Paris, and soon afterwards was made 
tutor to the Dauphin and was given a 
ptmsion by Louis XIV. in 167‘2. In Sep- 
tember 1676 he announced to the mem- 
bers 4>f the Paris A(‘ad6inio dcs Sciences 
that the eclipse of the inner .satellite of 
Jupiter, vvhicui was expected on Nov. 9, 
1677, would be ten minutci later than the 
time computed on the basis of the previous 
eclipses, and the following year the 
eclipse took place In atiordance with bis 
lircuiction, thus proving conclnsi^ely that 
tho velocity of light was finite. In 1681 
he returned to Denmark us prof, of inathc- 
matlcB at tlie univ. of Copenhagen and 
soon afterwards was appointed astrono- 
mer royal to Christian V., who quickly 
recognised his ability in other sphere*''. 
R. was appointed to a number of im- 
portant poslti 's: ma‘'ler of the nunt. 
Inspector of naval architecture, advisor on 
pyrotechnics and ballistics, etc., and in 
1688 ho Wins made a member of the Privy 
Council. Early in tho next ooutury he 
WB8 made mayor of Copouhagon and pre- 
fect of the police, and also a senator and 
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head of the state council. Ste Horre- 
bow, Basis Astronvmiee, 1735. 

Rome BehOlarships, Brit, academic 
awards in paintine, sculpture, archteology, 
hist., etc., made by the faculties of art in 
those subjects of the Brit. Bchunl at Bomo. 
founded in 1913. A Brit, student awarded 
a Romo scholarship spends two years in 
Rome studying his subject. 

Romesoot, or Rom-feoh, see Pktkr's 
Pence. 

Romford, mun. bor. and mrkt. tn. of 
Essex. England, 12 m. E.N.E. of Loudon, 
on the Rom. It is noted for its mai'ket. 
There was a Rom. station called Dnro- 
litum hero. l*he pari. conHtitueucy of 
R. includes the urb. dlst. of Brentwood. 
Pop. of bor. 73,000. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), Eng. 
lawyer and reformer, b. in Londou, and 
educated privately ami at Gray’s Inn. 
He was called to the Bar in 1783, and 
took silk seventeen years later. Ho 
entered Parliament in 1806 and in that 
rear was 80 licitor*general In the iihort* 
lived second Grenville adminlbtnitiou. 


He effected many legal reforms, helping 
to mitigate the severity of the criminal 
laws; it was R. who secured the abolition 
of the death penalty for many classes of 
petty crime. R. joined in the anti-slavery 
agitation, and opposed the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. His promising 
career was cut short by bis suicide. He' 
wrote Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, as it relates to Capital Punish- 
ment (1818). iSce life by C. G. Oakes, 
1935. 

Romilly-sur-Seine, tn. in the dept, of 
Aube, Franco, 23 m. N.W. of Troyes: it 
has manuhs. of hosiery and needles, and 
there are railway shops. Pop. 14,100. 

Rommel, Erwin Johannes Eugen (1891- 
1944), Ger. Moldicr, b. at ilcfdenhelm, uear 
Ulm, Wurttemberg. He joiued the army 
in 1910, and was oommisbk>ned in 1912. 
During the First World War R. served in 
^ance, Rumania, and Italv', was de- 
corated with the Iron Cross, Class I., and 
the Order pour le Mcritt, and was pro- 
moted captain in 1917. After the war he 
was a company commander at Stuttgart 
until 1929, when he was appointed in- 
structor at the War Academy, Dresden. 
Having been promoted licutcnaut-coloncl 
in 1935 he received a similar post at the 
War Academy at Potsdam, In Nov. 1938 
R. was commandant of the War Academy 
at Wiener Neustadt. On the outbreak of 
the Second World War he held the rank 
of major-general, and was given command 
of the 7th Panzer Div. in Feb. 1910, and 
on June 12 R. received the siurcnder of 
Maj.-Gen. Fortune, fonr Fr. g'^ncrols, and 
19,000 allied trooj^ at St. Valerv-on-< Jaux 
In Normandy. He was awarded the 
EnSgbts’ Gross of the Iron Gross. 

^ter the defeat of Grazlani in Libya 
B. was appointed to 'command Ger. 
troops there, which at first consisted only 
of the 5th and 9tb Light Divs. IJo was 
promoted lieutenant-general in Jan. 1041. 
(For R/s campaigns in Libya and Egypt 
Me iifUEer Second World War). For 
his adtanoe Id the summer of 1942 from 
~ to Alamein, R. was promoted 


field marshal, decorated, and praised by 
the Gor. pi'ess. But he was not adequately 
supplied with ammunition and reserve 
tanks; on June 31 he had only twelve Ger. 
tanks in niimbig order. Between then 
and the arrival of Montgomery (g.v.) on 
Aug. 15 he had to beat off six Brit, counter- 
attacks before he could again seek a de- 
cibion at Alain Haifa on Ang. 31. During 
the four davs of this battle he was 111, atid 
on Sept. 24 was flown homo to hospital, 
on the way seeing Hitler, to whom he 
appealed for more supplies and motoris<'d 
troops. On Oct. 24, at tho height of the 
Alamein battle. Sturnnio, his successor, 
died, and R. was flown from hospital to 
conduct tho lost battle and tho withdrawal 
to Tunisia. His request for more motorised 
troops bad not been granted. Tho 164th 
Infantry Dlv. and tho Ramcke Brigade of 
four paratroop battalions were his only 
relnforcemonts. B'roni now until the end 
of the campaign K. was a sick man. In 
Nov. he again saw Hitler, who finally 
promised support. This, however, was 
not forthcoming. (Jcr. rcinforoomonts 
were indeed poured into TunJhiu, but R. 
did not got control of these until Feb. 22, 
1943, when he became commandcr-ln-chlef 
Army Group Africa. At Kasscrlne Pass In 
that month ho liiilirtiHl a heavy defeat on 
the Amor. 2Dd (’orps, but his counter- 
attack against tho Eighth Army Tailed at 
Medenino on Mandi 5. A week later R. 
flew to Germany, wlicro (according to his 
family) he asked Hitler for permission to 
evn<’unte his troops, but this was refused, 
and he was accus(‘d of cowanllce. lie w^is 
in hospital for some wcck.s, and on May 12 
again haw Hitler, w'ho sold to him’ *I 
should have listened to you earlier. 
Africa is lost now.* 

After the allied vh'torics in N. Afrien R. 
was given eommaiid of troops in N. Italy. 
Despite his misgivings as lo the North .^ca 
and Atlantic defimccs in Jan. 1944 he 
act'cpted command of (icr. troops in Hol- 
laml and of tlio FifU'cnth and Seventh 
Armies m N. and N.W. France. (For tho 
summer campaign of 1911 see Western 
Front rv tue bwcoND World War.) 

On July 17 R. was sevewly injured 
wdien his car was bhot up by the R.A.F. 
He was Buspected of complicity in the plot 
against Hitler (June 1914). When at 
home on convalescent leave he was offered 
tho alternative of trial tH'fore a i>eop1e’s 
court or suicido by poison. He chose tho 
latter, and died Oct. 14. 

Oil tho proressional piano H. has been 
dihimsMod as a brlUiaut tactkdaD but an 
Indifferent organiser. If this were so 
lio (oiild never have succeedeA in the 
desert, which as Gen. von ThomA. a later 
commander of the Afrika Korps, has said, 
was 'a tactician's paradise, but a quarter- 
master’s nightmare.’ His largsht com- 
mand 111 Africa was only a tactical one. 
Questions of supply were docldeli for bSm 
before tho material left Europe, and R. 
suffered from the inefficiency of Cavallero 
and tho onniity of Kossolring (g.u.). ^s 
E. Rommel, infamterie Oreift an, 1937; 
A. Morehead, African TrUogt/, 1946: 
M. Shulinan, Defeat in the iVSst, 1047; 
H. B. Glsevlus, Ta the Hitter Sad, 1948; 
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U. von Ilnflscl, Diaries, 1948; II. Speide!, I and monastic reformer, b. at Ravenna of 


Invasion, 19 14, 1949; and D. Younif, 
iiommel, 1959. 

Romney, George (1734-1802). Kiif?. 
artist, b. at Dalton •iii-Furnoss, the son of 
a cabinet-maker. lie early showed a 
taste for drawing, and was apprenticed 
to Edward riU^ele, tlic i»oi‘tralt painter, 
who lived at Kendal. 11. eainc to J^<»ndon 
in 1762, and painted many pictures, 
travelling ahroavl to study when ho eould 
afford to do so. His portraits heeaine 
popular, and he bec'atiio a profcssion.-il 
rival of Sir Josinia Reynolds. Perhaps 
his most famous sitter was liady Uaniiltou. 
of whom he r^ainted many likenesses. In 
his later yetu's ho suffered frfim despond- 
ency and ill honlth. After his dealh his 
works were little sought, but this un- 
natural nsudiou pahsod, and to-<lay they 
ore of considerable value. H. excelled in 
portraying vital, radiant JOiig. beauties of 
the day; he could express charjuder in the 
sini))le8t of pictures, Mich as ‘ The PamonS 
Daughter,* and his treatment of skin- 
textures aiul materials was particularly 
tine. *SVe lives hy R. H. Gower, 19J)1; 
11. Ward and W. Roberts, 1901; and 
Jl. L. K. llemlernon, 1922. 

Romney Marsh ’ . liiod of ricJi sheep 
pasture, Kent. England, near Rye, pro- 
tected agiiiiist the sea by a huge embank- 
ment and by a drainage system, under the 
mnnngeinent of an un<‘t. e«)rin»ration 
known us the l^ords of R. ^1. Area 
24,9.)U ae. Tliei-e are sev. \ils. 

Romney Marsh Breed, see Sukkp. 

Romney, New, municipal bor. and 
(Jinquo l*ort, Kent, England, 22 m. S.W. 
of Canterbury, it is now about a adle 
from the sea, its harbour ha\ iiig silted 
up In the thirteenth eeutury. Tlie pur. 
of N. R. eontjdn.s tlie waterliig-plaeo 
of liittles(one-ou-.^ea. Poj). 2.300. Old 
Roinnoy is a iiar., 2 m. \V. by N. 

Romny, or Romen, tn. of the Ukrainian 
S.ri.R., Ill) in. N.W. of Poltava. It 
manufs. tobacco and Hour. i*op. 30,t)U0. 

Romorantln, tn. in the dept, of Loir-et- 
Chor, France, 39 in. .'S.W. of OrlOans. It 
has manufs. of cloth and nil reffueries, and 
Is noted for asparagus. It. was once the 
cap. of Bologno. The edi<'t issued from 
here in 1560 excluded the Ingulsiliou 
from Franco. Pop. 7500. 

Romsdal, valley in Norway, fylke of 
M6re, S.W. of Trondheim, extending from 
Mt. Sueliattcn (7570 ft.) \V. and N.\V. to 
the Athiiitie; is noted lor its tine bcouery, 
particularly iu the valley of the Rantna 
and the peaks of Rninsdalshorii (5095 ft.) 
and Troltinder (6010 ft.). Cap. Molde. 
Area 5787 sq. m. 

Romsey, municipal bor. and mrkt. tu. 
of Hampshire, Kiiglarid, 8 ui. N.W. of 
Southampton, on the Tost. It lias a 
brewery, jam inonufs.. and sev. other 
industries. The flue Norman ehureh of 
. St. Mary dates from the twelfth century, 
being orlgrinally the church of a Rene- 
dloUne nunnery. Another notable build- 
ing is King John's House (c. 1206). There 
is excellent fishing in the H. Tost, and it is 
on exoellent centre for the New Forest. 
Pop. 6600. 

Romuald. Saint (c. 950-1027). It. saint 


the nolile family of the (jiicsti. Ho bo- 
cuiuo a Hejiedictine at Ravenna, and was 
abl)ot there botw'ecn 996 and 999. In 
the latter year ho reslgnf*d and led a 
wandering life in central and N. Italy, and 
the Pyrenees. He cstab. hermitages and 
monasteries, the most famous of his 
foundations being the monastery of Camal- 
doli. near Arezzo (1009). This still exists, 
and from it ileveloped the Camaldolese 
order R. attempted sev. times to 

go as a liii^sioiiary among the Slavs. His 
feast day is June 19; Feh. 7 cominemor- 
.iles tlie translatiun of his relics from Val 
de (]!astro to Fabriano. 

Romulian Calendar, div. of Koni. year, 
see under UvLi.ND.Mt. 

Romulus, name of the niythieal founder 
of Romo, son of Mars and Rhea .Sylvia, 
and tuiu brothf*r of Remns. A wcll- 
knoun legend tells how they mir.iciilousiy 
es<*ai)ed flrr>wniug, and were reared by a 
she-wolf, hnally recch ing prot»< tion from 
the herdsmun, Faustuhis, an l his wife. 
On reaU'hing tnarihood, they planned and 
I sueeeedod to expel the usurper, Amulius, 

I and restore his brother and their grand- 
father Xurnitor to the throne of Alba. 
Tliey then asked his permission to build 
a city on the 'rilier’s hanks, but quarrelled 
us to ils site and name. K., according to 
the usual story, killed Remus for laughing 
at his walls on the Palatine liill. He 
then made the Capitol an asylum for 
refugees ynd adventurers, and provided 
wives for his citizens b.\ the ‘Ftipe of the 
Sabines.’ The resulting war ended In iho 
joint rule of Tatius, king of the Sabini, 
and R. Later 11. reigned alone, was 
carried np to heaven, and later worshipped 
IIS the god Giiiriiins by the Roms. While 
all scholars agn^o that the whole story is 
artificial it is not exact to say, as some 
do, that it is either of Gk. or Etruscan 
origin. Indeed, tJio birth exposure, 
the miraeiilous rescue, the heroic deeds 
of tlio twins, the asvluin to adven- 
turers, etc., are tales of familiar type in 
oriental, Gk., or Etnisean inyth<dogies, 
hut tlicro is no indication whatever that 
the Gk. or Etruscan tales were of oriental 
origin or that the Rom. uile was of (jk. or 
Ktriiscaij origin. They pro' a hi j’ were 
Indigenous stories. However, there is no 
doubt tliat the name R. derived from the 
place-name Rome (R. uas the adjective of 
Rome, a parallel with Siculus, Rululus, 
.Kquiculus; see llotnuin yens in Horace: 
at a later period only Jlomanu^ was used 
to indicate the Rom. people), and nut 
Romo from R., as the legend refers, 
giiirinus was a god and another eponyiuus 
ot popuhis Rauianus Quiritium; his uienti- 
fieation with R. was thus obvious. Accord- 
ing to Horn, tradition, a niyer lapis was 
considered as eonueoted with thesopuJehre 
of R. or Faustulos or Host thus. This 
lapis niger was In 1809 discovorod by 
G. Boni not fnr from the church ul 
S. Hadrian, but it has been proved that 
the supposed tomb of R. was not a tomb 
at all. • 

Romulus Augustulus, see AuousTtTLUB, 
Romulus. 

Ronald, Sir London (1873-1038), Eng, 
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conductor and composer ; b. in London, a 
son of Henry Russell, composer of <^heer ! 
Hoys, Cheer ! and other popular sontrs, and 
educated at St. Marylebone and All Souls 
Grammar School and at Alai'Katc. He 
received his musicol training; at the Royal 
College of Music, Loiiduu, and H. lUfssumed 
the surname of Ronald. He tlrst appeared 
as a pianist in a wordless play, L'Knfant 
prodigyct 1891. From that year lie was 
accompanist at Covent (iardcn, and 
toured with Melba in Americ-a, 1894. 
From 1908 R. conducted the Albert Hall 
Oi-cliestra, and he was principal of the 
(Uiildhall School of Music from 1910. 
H. w’os luiightcd in 1922. lie compo.sed 
incidental musa', songs, ballet music, and 
orchestral works. 

Ronaldshay, Earl of, see Zetland, 
Makqukss of. 

Ronaldshay: 1. North, most northerly 
of the Orkney Is., Scotland, 2i in. N.N.W . 
of Sunday, from wliich it is separated by 
the N. Ronaldshay Firth. Area 1 sq. m. 
Pop. 400. 2. South, most .soutluily of 

the Orkney Is., Scotlaml, B m. N.N.K. 
of Duncansby Head, containing the vil. 
of St. Margaret's Hope. The surface is 
level and well cultivated ; it is connected 
to Mainland of Orkney by (’hurchill 
Harrier. Length 8 m. Area (including 
adjacent is.) 18 sq. m. P<»p. 2000. 

Roncesvalles ( Fr. Ronoevaux ; Hasque, 
Orhia). vil. of Si»aln in the Pyrenees, in 
the prov. of Navarre, 22 in. N.K. of 
Pamplona. The ohi church was ere<*ted 
in memoery of Roland, a paladin of 
Charlemagne, uho was ovcrulielined by 
the Ba.sques in 778 at the famous pass 
near b>, and is a re.'^urt of numerous 
pil^ims. Pop. l.')0. 

Ronda, tn. in the prov. of Mfilaga, 
.^paln, 42 in. N. of Gibraltar, built on 
both .sides of a d^icp gorge (o;{0 ft. deep, 
800 ft. \\idc) of the Guudiaro R., and 
there is trade in wine, leaflier goods, and 
horses. R. was, until ns.'i, cap. of a 
.small Moorish kingdom, the old tii. being 
built hy the Moors and tiu* new by 
Catholic kings. Pop. 32,800. 

Rondeau. A verse-form of Fr. origin. 
The word i.s a later form of Rondel ; 
modern usage, following the practiee of 
Hauville, has estab. an arbitrary distinc- 
tion between the rondel ( ti . r .) and the H., 
but this is not imivcrsally observed. 

The term occurs in the thirteenth cen- 
tiirj’’ when it is applied to the mu.sic or the 
words ac'companylng a daiic*c or ' round * ; 
Guillaume d’Aniicns and Adam dc la llnllc 
use the form, but the strudnre of their 
poems is very variecl both in metre and in 
the number of liiie.s. Ali‘uad}, however, 
the lines fall into three groups, ttio whole 
of the first line coming os a refrain at the 
end of the .second ami third groups. In 
the fourteenth century the R. passed from 
the musical to the literary sphere. Various 
types are found In tiie w'orks of Eastacho 
Deschamps. Of these, two fiialnly sur- 
vive, the form u.sod hy ('harle.s d'tJrl^ans 
in Ls temps a laianf son manteau being 
described as a rondel. This hifs thirteen 
lines on two rhymes, grouped In three 
stanzas of four, four, and five linos (the 
first two linos recurring as the third and 


fourth of the seeoiid stanza and the first 
line being repented as a refrain at the end 
of the third stunza). The most usual 
rhyme scheme is AHba, abAH, abbaA, 
where enpitals indl(‘ate the repeated lines. 

During the llftecmth century, perhaps 
thi*oug> misinterpretation of copyists* 
abbreviations, the refrain was reduced to 
the ivpctition, outside the riiymc seheme, 
of the lirsi half of the first line. This 
seeoml type w'lis used by pouts until the 
seventeenth eciiturs , when the form 
dropped out of use until its revival in the 
nineteenth century. I’he pattern, the 
second tyi>e now' regarded as standard Is 
that used hy Voiture ; it consists of 
thirteen lines, on two rhvines, grouped in 
three stuii/.as of five, tliiee, and five lines 
with partial refrain after the eighth and 
last lines. The usual rhyme s<*licjne is 
auhha, aahU, uahhalt, but later poets, 

1. g. de ^lus.set, liave varied thi-s. 

Rondebosoh, residential suburb of Capo 
Town S. Africa, m. S. of the city. 
Here are (iroote S<*liuiir, the otlleial resi- 
dence of the Hriine IMini.ster, and the ('ape 
Town l'nl\ . on the mt. slopes above U. 

Rondel : 1. S>non>m of rondeau (r/.r.). 

2. In modern usage, n‘strieted tf> the 
rondeau of thirteeu lim*s as used hy 
Charles d’Orleaiis. Some poets repeat 
the Hist and seinmd lines at tlie end of the 
poem, thus making ftmrteen lines. 

Rondo, or Rondeau, musical composi- 
tion, most important musical form since 
the eigliteenth centuij, ne\t to sonata- 
form, and frequently iorniing part of a 
sonata- form w’ork, espe(*iall> as tlie Itnah*. 
Its general princi])le is that ot a let urn to 
an initial tli(*mc, as to a refrain, with 
different episodes between. The Fr. 
romiffiu of tiie iMgliteCi.th century wius 
merely a matter of flidached .sections, the 
lir''t of tliein rcciiiriiig after eiu*li of the 
im idcntal ones, wlih'h witc called ronplets. 
Later tin* epi'^odcs lieCame linked to the 
prill. tlu*me hy transitions, and the 
highest di'\e1opment of the R. was, espe- 
cially m Mo/art'.s liauds at first, the so- 
oalleil hoiuita-R. form, where one of the 
episiides appeared at first in a key related 
to the tonic ami returned os another 
episode in the tonic ke.\ , exactly like a 
second sonata suhji'ct. Like a sonata 
movemcTil , a R. may liave a coda ; niucli 
more rarely one of the episodes may bo 
in tiie iiaturi' of a thematic working-out. 
The re< iirrences of tin* theme are often 
Wived from monotony by (e.g. Mozart) 
abbnw latioii or {e.g. Heet bo ven) variation. 

Ronne, seaport of Denmark:, cap. of 
Boniliolm Is. (r/.v.), situated n|i the W. 
coa-nt f)[ the is. The barlioiir has been 
deep! lied, and there are shipyards and 
kaolin pottery iiianiifH. Pop. 10,000. 

Ronsard, Pierre de (1521-8.')). Fr. poet, 
b, at tlie ClnUeau de la INilssonnidro, 
Vendflinois, son of Loys de R., maitre 
d*h6(el to the Dauplifn. R. left tlie Colld^ 
do Navarre to beconio page tn the 
Dauphin, and uccoiiipanled .lames V. and 
Madcleiue of France to Scotland, where 
lie spent two years. He then lived at 
the Fr. court until, at eighteen, deafness 
dashed lii.s hopes of preferment. R. 
found comfort In learning and studied 
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(}k. undor Dorat. £i. collaborated with 
du Bellay In writin«f Difen^e et Ulus- 
trot ion de la Itingfic francnise (1549). which 
fnauffurated a new literary af^e, that of 
clasHieisin, and tlicn be^an to publiBli 
poetry of the kind atlvooated in the mani- 
festo. Until the death of Ida bonofactor, 
Uharlea IX., in 1574, it. lived at court and 
at his home in Touraine, much patronised 
and famous. He spent his la^t years in 
(luiet retirement In Touraine. Few poets 
have achieved such tflory <liirinp: their life- 
time as U. Kinffs and (lueous treated him 
as their equal ; Mary of Scotland, Elizabeth 
of Eiif^land, and Charles IX. loa<led him 
with adndratlou and honours. U.*s poetic 
work falls into four periods: 1550-54 
(Pindaric odes); 1554-tiO (Anacreontic 
inspiration); 1560-74 (court poems); 
1574-84 {ISonneta pour Jl6Uue)\ of these 
periods the second and fourth are the 
tiucst. His i?rc‘atness as a lyric jioet lies 
in his evident sincerity, his feelinjc for tlic 
fragility of human life and beauty, his 
fondness for natural beauty; he has been 
called ‘the poet of the roses. His chief 
faults are his tcmdcncy to jiltfuscncss, and 
undue inutatlon of the classical poets and 
Petrarch, but his poetry has variety, 
force, and a rich, i bcautv. 

Jf'^chiui tin lieilai/ (15*25-60), R.*s 
collaborator in Ld Defense d illustration 
de la Imnfrue francaise, was b. at Lir6, near 
Angers, licafncss barring him from Hie 
worldly sin’ccss to which, as a mcnibcr of 
a distinguislied family of prelates and 
ilililomats, he might otherwise ha\e 
aspired. His short, uneventful life w'as 
that of a scholar, brightene<l from 1547 
bv his friendship with K., and saddened 
by absence from his Angev'in home, n-> 
when ho lived in Koine (1551-54) with 
111 - relative, the (*nrdinal <iu llellay. 
.Vmoug his finest work is Lcs Ueareis 
(1559), a collection of poems satirising the 
modem Kohls, and thinking wistfully of 
homo, nis poems ri'veal without n'ser\e 
a melancholy mind which mu.scs on tin' 
Might of time and the pn.-sing of human | 
groatiiesH. Hu lielhiy is the miustcp of 
the sonnet. Ho shows tiie same faults as 
K., but is perhaps a more sineero noot. 
and might, had ho lived longer, have 
surpassed his friend. 

K. and du Hcllay stlrrcsl to action the 
latent desire to rival in Fr. the achieve- 
ment of Uk., Koni., and It. poetry. 
Hreat thoughts, they inaiiitaiuo<l, must 
ho expressed not in Lnt. but in Fr. The 
mother tongue must ho defended agaiu.st 
Lat. but romlercd a worthy veliielo of 
expression, made illiistrimis by n'forms in 
poetic diction, Tlie way to reach that 
end they showsvl by proixqit, in the 
D^fenset e^nd hy cxamplo in their poems. 

K. and du Bolfay treated the great lyric 
themes nobly. See also Fkknch L vnuuauk 
ANP Litkratukk. See life of RonsiU'd by 
1>. B. Wyndhani Ijowis, 1916; also O. 
Wyndhain, Hansard and the IH^iade, 1906; 

M. Raymond, Ij' I nfluence de Uonsard sur 
la poesiefrancaise, 1927; J. Vionoy, Les 
Odea de mnaard, 193*2: and Oladj's Tur- 
quet*s trans. of the D^enae, 1939. 

Ronidorf* tn. of Oormany. In the Rhine- 
land (formerly Rhenish Pnissia), 3 in. 


Roof 

S.E. of Elborfeld, with iron, stool, and 
copper works, and muniifs. of silk ribbons. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Ronse, Fr. Renaix, city in E. P'landers. 
23 lu. S.S.W. of Ghent. It manufs. 
c'otton and woollen goods, silk, thread, 
hats, and shoes. The church of St. 
Hermes dates from the eleventh century 
and it’s cry [it is one of the most iutcre.sting 
in the count ry. Pop. 25,900. 

Rdntgen, Wilhelm Konrad von (1845- 
1923), Gcr. physicist and inventor, b. at 
Jjonnop. He studied at Zurich Univ. and 
elsewhere, and held chairs successively at 
the uni vs. of llohenhelm, Strasburg, 
Giessen, and Wurzburg. In 1895 he dis- 
covered the famous U. or X-rays, with 
w'hieh his name will always bo associated. 
This discovery revolutionised physics and 
modern surgery. He became prof, of 
experimental physics at Munich in 1899. 
He received the Nobel prize for his <lis- 
eovery of X-rays in 1901. R, pub, many 
papers on these, and other subject's, doing 
research eonnoeted with tho mnguctie 
notation of polarised light, tho absorption 
of heat and gases, etc. See study by 
L. Zehnder. 11)33. 

Rdntgen Rays, see X-Rays. 

Rood ( \.-vS. rdtl), cross or crucifix, 
generally appliisl to tlie representation 
of the crucifieil Christ, with the figures of 
tho Virgin and St. .John standing on 
either side, which before the Ri ‘ton nation, 
w^as placed in Eng. churelies at tho 
entr.inee to the chain'd and over a screen 
whleJi is known a'? tlie R. -screen. Most 
Rs. wore destroyed at the Reformation 
though more of tho R. -screens fuirvlved, 
if often defac(‘d. In some Anglican 
churches modern Rs. have replai'cd tho 
medieval ones w’hirh W’cro destroyed. A 
modern examiile of a R. is that in tho 
Rom. (\itholic (‘attiedral at Westminster. 

Rood (A.-S. rod, a pole, or cross), 
measure of surface, tho fourth part of a 
statute acre, and e<iuul to 40 sq. poles or 
perches, or 1210 sq. yds. 

Roodepoort, tn. of S. Africa, in tho 
Transvaal, ‘25 ni. X.W. of Jobanneshiirg. 
It i-- tlie I'ciitro of the Witwateivraiid 
goldtleld.s, and has inenstsed greatly in 
'nize anil importuneo since 1930. Pop. 
(Europe) *23,000, (native) 30.00( . 

Roof, top covering of any luiilding. 
designed for shelter from the sun, rain, 
etc., and for proteelion. R‘'. aro usually 
iiielined. and sloi>o dow'iiwards in each 
direction from a central riiige, hut sonic 
Us. art* Mat, or rather hme only a small 
fall to let the water run olf. These Mat 
U-^. are usually covered with sheet lead 
or asphalt and aro eon>l meted after the 
manner of floors. Inclined or pitelied 
Us. am usually (’overed with slates or 
tiles, and are supported on rafters. In 
all t‘xcept the smallest IN. these rafters 
are supported by purlins which in turn 
aro supported hy triisb> s. The latter 
art* tiiungulateil 'mmes made of stmts 
and ties, and art of many types: king- 
post trus*«es, queon-iiost trusses, hainnier- 
bcain trussQK. etc., but these three types of 
trusses or Us. aro now nearly obsolete. 
Tho hammer-beam truss, as in West- 
minster Hall, Is noted for nrehiteetiipal 
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quality rather than its stnirtiirnl efBcloncy. 
Steel is now mostly used for trusses, also 
reinforced concrete, though of rt'<*ciit years 
there ha\e been developuicnts in tiinlwr 
eusineerhi^ and new types of timber Rs. 
are now being constniotc'd. These new 
dcTelopinents arc chlehy due to the inno- 
vation of metal connectors an<l s;}uthctic 
resin adhesives. The connectors ate usu- 
ally metal rings which enable strong and 
cheap Joints to bo made instead of 
mortisc-and -tenon joints; and the now 
adhesives have led to the development 
of laminated trusses or arches which are 
made of a niimhcr of bent boards ‘glued* 
together. \ hipped It. has end pitches 
and therefoie level eaves all round, w’here- 
as in a gabled R. the end walls of the 
building go up to meet the roof pitches, 
and there are only two slo]>es. A maii- 
burd It. has tw'o dilYerent degrees of 
pitches, meeting at a eiirh. on each side 
of the ridge, see 

Roof-boss, see Boss. 

Rook {Ciirnis fruoklegxis)^ eit^garious 
bird of the crow family \\hioti genera Uj" 
builds its rookeries near houses. The 
nest Is a large strut tuTO, made with great 
labour, of twigs and straw, and in it are 
laid four or live bluish -green eggs blotched 
with grecni.sh -brown. The adult male is 
about IS in. lung and the phiiiuige is 
black with a purple gloss. The leg.s, toes, 
and claws arc black. After the second 
moult the feathers round t he base of the 
beak <lo not grow again, leaving tho 
charaeteHstle white patch in both .sexes. 
Rs. are aedive fruTids of the farmer in 
that they dcbtroy vast numbers of noxious 
insects, and the mtscliicf tho do i- i)i*oh- 
ably more than eompensated by lids 
service. 

Rooke, Sir George (1650-1 709), Brit, 
sailor, b, near C’anterbury. He saw ser- 
vice against the Dutch, and was promoted 
to rear-admiral and • comiuauilcd the 
squadron sent to relh*ve Londonderry. 
In 1690 ho wa.s <*ngaged in the uiifortiinatc 
action oflf Beaeliy Head. In 1692 ho look 
part in the buttle of La Hogue and Ie<l 
the night alLick v^t^ich led to the burning 
of thirteen Fr. ships. In J691i he sucee.ss- 
fuily resisted an attack on bis l oiivuy by 
the Fr. In 1702, with the rank of vice- 
adiiiiral, he was in eoinmaiid of the expedi- 
tion which captured or destroyed tho Sp. 
treasure-ships and Fr. warships in Vigo 
Bay. In 1704, with Sir Cloutlesley Shovel, 
he captured Gibraltar and sue<jes.sfully 
beat olT an attack by the Fr. off .Malaga. 

Rookwood, tn. of New' S. Woles, 
Australia, on llii-slam’s Grc'ck, 10 m. »S.W. 
of Sydni*>% There is a hirge cemetery, 
also bnck -fields and mcat-preberving 
works. VoiK 6000. 

Roorkee, see UiniKi. 

Rooaendaal, tn. of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Brabant, 14 m. W.S.W. of Breda. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Hooievelt, Anna Eleanor ih. 1884), 
Amer. politician. Hoclologlst, and writer, b. 
at Pough-keepede, New York, the daughter 
of BUiot K. and niece of STheodore K. 
( 9 .O.). She was educated privately. In 
1905 she married Franklin Delano R. 
(g.e.), a distant cousin. After his election 


to the presidency she became well known 
as a writer on current topics and as a 
public speaker, gaining popularity by her 
svuipathetic, energetic porsonality and 
sincere persuaslvones.s. As a Jouriiallst 
she became famous for her eolumii, *My 
Day.’ Slic was one of the IJ.S. delegates 
to the fli*8t United Nations As.Meuibly in 
f^oiidou in 1946, and In Dec. of that vear 
she was nominated to the United Nations 
Commission on Human Bights. J5he bo- 
eanu* ebairmau of this eoinmlssi<ui, which, 
in June 1948, adopted a deelaratiou setting 
out a (‘oniuiou standard of hiitnau righlM. 
Her pubs, include My Ihiys (Ili.'iH) and If 
You Ask Ms (1918), hot h autohiographh’al. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano ( 1882-1945), 
Amer. statcbinau and president, /*. at 11\ do 
Park. Duchess eo.. New York, only son of 
James U., business man and country 
gentleman, and of Sura Delano, member 
of a Fr. family which left Leyden in the 
seventeenth ciuitnry. I*resideni 'riieodore 
R. was a distant cousin. B. was educated 
at Groton and Llar\ard; he graduated in 
1904. He studied law at ( 'oliimbia llniv., 
and w'ldle there married KU'auor B. (q.r.). 
He was admitted to the N(‘w York Bar, 
1907. In 1910, and ngaiii in 1912, ll. was 
elected to the N'twv York Senate on tlie 
Democratic ticket. Almost at once ho 
made his name in the successful inwolt 
against Tammany Hall over tlio election 
of a bcnator to Washington. Daniels, 
seen'tupy of navy, invited him to take tho 
post of navy assistant secretary* and In 
that capacity R. did imi<*h to iucreubc 
the (tl1cicn(*y of the tlctt. The Deiuo- 
cratie Uonvention of 1920, which nomin- 
ated (iovernor (Jox to sue(‘i*ed Wilson, 
agreed that 11. should he nominated for 
the vice-prcsideiicy, but liLs party was 
defeated and he retimned to legal prac- 
tice. Tn 1921 he wius struck down by 
infantile paralysis. This miglit vv(41 have 
ended his career, but ho boro the pain and 
deprivation with rare courage and gradu- 
ally conquered both the disease and tho 
phjbii al Incupac-ity it entailed, though ho 
was never to regain tho full use of his 
legs. Owing Ut his iron will and powers 
of resistance, however, ho played a promi- 
nent part in tho Democratic Couv«mtion 
of 1921 ns a supporter of Alfrt'd Smith. 
In 1928 ho suceeoilod his old friend Smith 
as governor of New York State, an im- 
portant otlieo whioli raiscil him to pn^si- 
flential .status, and was re-elected in 1930 
by the highest majority ever given to a 
eandidale hu* govornorship. By tho end 
ut the seeoml Period of olllee in Now York 
he had greatly eiihaneed Ids n^putatiun 
by the just and fearless performance of 
bin duties in tlio investigation of mnnloipal 
afl'nirs. 

In the midst of (ho economic depression 
of 1932 th(‘ Republicans put forward 
Hoover iq.w) for the presidetitial election 
of that year. At the Democratic Con- 
vention R. wfis nominated. Ah the cam- 
pnlra procx'cded R.’s inspin^d nomination 
pledge of ‘a new deal for Uio Amerioan 
people’ seized the popular imagination. 
R. was rotnrued with a majority of 
4,000,000 votes and 480 of 631 in the 
electoral college. Before his inauguration. 
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while in Florida, an attempt was made on 
his life by a madman, and his companion, 
the mayor of Clilcago, was killed. 

11. *s inaiiffuration speech was brief and 
announced immediate and drastic action. 
He soon convened CouKress and, with 
his ffreat democratic support in both 
Houbes, was able to pass throusrh a vast 
program me of reform. His plans for 
national recovery covered the whole 
ranf^e el industry. There were com- 
plaints from business and other interests 
which f(‘lt themselves prejudiced by the 
‘New Deal* le(?islation (for full details. 
see New De^i.), but the Pre8ldent*a pro- 
posals wore carried through on a broad 
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wave of popular support. Kventually 
there came a lejciil clicck, for the ‘codes’ 
which his National llccovery Act of 11133 
had imposed upon employers wore ad* 
judflred \mconstitutional by the Suprciuo 
Court and therefore invalid; and his 
Afitrieultural Adjiistmcut \ct met the 
same* fate. 11., however, faced the sid- 
back with coolness, and in spite of the 
loss of legislation which, however, had 
already served much of its ])urpose, the 
New Deal continued. 

War debts and disarmament posed 
serious problems of foreign policy. Fol- 
lowing a visit by llainsay ^laoDonald in 
April 1933 to discuss the world situation, 
R. issued a inessugo to the states con- 
cerned in the disarmament and economic 
conferences, suggesting a definite non- 


aggression pact. But this tentative 
approach to Aim*r. paiticiputiou in inter- 
national conferences came to nothing and 
the world economic conference {q.v.) of 
1934 broke down on the problem of the 
stability of international exchange. 

By 1935 K. could claim that his basic 
programme was substantially completed. 
Ho entered on tlio presidential campaign 
of 1936 against Alfred Land on full of 
confidence. Landon was not a formidable 
opponent, but ranged against R. were the 
combined resources of financial and in- 
dustrial IcadcTbhip and a large percentage 
of the nowspariers. But the electorate 
returned him witli a majority of 8,593.130 
\otes and with only Maine and Vermont 
against him in the cli’ctoral culltge. It 
was a vicLiry beyond all pre^’edent. At 
the opening of hib bicoiid term he put 
forward proposals for a reorgdiiisation of 
tho executive so as to increabe the effec- 
tlvencbs of tlie otflec of president. But he 
had to shelve his sclieme for #*lt*otiug an 
additional judge to the recalcitrant 
Supremo Court, his eiitics atisertiug that 
he was tatnpi'ring with the (‘onstitution. 
On foreign nltnirs ht‘ sounded a vvaming 
note on w’orld lawlessness. K. took what 
steps ho eouhl to riMiiforco the cause of 
peace, sneh as by extending lus policy of 
tlic ‘good neighbour* in relation to the 
iiat. states of S. Anu'rica — with gratifying 
results iu 1941, when Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbour. t)n his visit m 1938 to 
open tlie new mternatioual bridge over 
the St. Law'reiice he asHuri.d the Canadian 
people that the people (»£ the C.S.A. 
would not stand idly by if ('anailiau soil 
were thri'atened by any other empire. In 
tho same year he began more fully to 
exercise his influence in Kuropcau afTairs. 
sending appeals to Hitler during the Cze'di 
crisis O/e<’II08LC)v.\kia), urging the 
maiiitcnanco of peace, ’and helping to 
bring about the Munich Conference, 
though ho had no illusions about the 
sinister character of Axis policies. At 
the hegimilng of 1939 he told t'ongrebs 
that lie would take any step short of war 
to stop aggresbiou, and his speeclic't at this 
jicriod, while containing strong declara- 
tions of peace, contained >ct btroiiger 
vindications of domocracy. His policy, 
lie dcsilarod, was the deieiici' of civ ilisation 
against militarism, and he began to 
strengthen the material defences of the 
II.S.A. and ordered a comprclicusive sur- 
vey of Amer. industry. When Hitler 
seized the rest of Bohemia , K. mnile a last 
friendly bid to the Axis diotatora, but it 
was abortive. FinaUy on Sept. 1 ho begged 
the powers concerned to declare publicly 
that they would not bomb civilian peoples 
or unfortified cities. After this llioi-e was 
no course open to him hut to declare 
America*s neutrality i^ee Nki’tralitv 
A«t); but later the ban on armaments wss 
relaxed under tho ‘cash and carry* plan. 
With tho far ->f Fraiu'c. however, Uio 
attitude of America began to change and 
doniandB for a large programme of national 
defence wore msAO. 11. anuounood that 
there coifid only bo peace for America If . 
they were ‘prepared to meet force with 
force If the challengo Is ever made.* 
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It was in July 194U that he defined the 
*four freedoms^ (V.v.) as the aims to be 
satisfied if peace were to be restored to 
the world. Before the presidential elec- 
tion of 1940 R. declined, for some time, 
to say whether he would break with 
tradition so far as to stand for a third 
term. Mc^anwhile. however, he launched 
an immense programme for the production 
of munitions; transferred fifty destroyers 
to Britain in return for facilities to con- 
struct naval bases in the Brit. W. Indies 
and Newfoundlund ; and took two leading 
Republicans, Cols. Knox and Stlmson, 
into his Cabinet. Ho took but little part 
in tho election campaign against his 
opponent, Wendell Wlllkie, yet won 
easily, by a majority of 5,000,000 on the 
popular vote. He then introduced his 
generous leasc-lcud proposals, embodied 
in an *Act to promote the Defense of tho 
I'nited fc^tates,* indicating that a better- 
anned Britain was essential to the 
liberties of his own people and plainly 
intimating that America wouhl be *the 
arsenal of democracy.’ and emphasising 
the lesson of Woodrow Wilson that 
‘democracy could not survive in isola- 
tion.* Ill a broadcast on May 27, 1941, 
be announced that all measures necessary 
to the delivery to Britain of supplies 
would be taken (see I.k.sd-Lkask). Later 
in the year he sent Anier. troops to Iceland 
and in Aug. he met Mr. Churcdiill at 
sea, tho outcome of this meeting being 
the Atlantic Chartt'r (</.»•.). B. invited 
Confess to agree to a revision of the 
Neutrality Act, and also proved his 
determination to support Russia in her 
resistance to the Axis tiy a crcilit of 
$100,00(i.00n. (In Dee. 7 came the 
Jap. attack on Pearl llarhoiir. On the 
following day he gave, in person, a 
message to Congress, calling for a declara- 
tion of war. Kxeept for one member tlie 
amswer was unanimous. And a few days 
later Congress accepted the chulleuge of 
tlie other two Axis nations. 

11. now entered upon his career of war 
leader. Soon afterwards Mr. Churchill 
was in Washington to plan unity of action. 
This was the beginning of a wartime 
association based on mutual regard. As 
comniaudcr-In-cbief it was R.’s ta^k to 
make an isolationist people strategically 
minded and to interpret the conflict, not 
merely as an occasion to punish Japan, 
but as a world conflict, and this lie accom- 
plished despite criticisms from some sec- 
tions of the press and tho publh*. In 
April 1912 he proposed a seven-point 
programiiK* to resist the rise in the <’ost 
of living and a large increase in tnxatirin. 
The fear of inflatloii was always with him, 
the more *-o ns Congress was somewhat 
reluctant to im*ur unpopularity by hup- 
portlng R.’.s drastic measures. By the 
summer he could validly say that 
America's reservoir of resoiircos was al- 
most at a flood stage and that huge 
quantities of supplies were being trans- 
ported overseas for the assLstanee of the 
Allies. In Nov. 1942 came the landing 
In N. Africa, the suggestion of which great 
turning-point in the war was attributed 
by Mr. Churchill to K. Shortly after bis 


Now Year Address in 1943 to Congress 
came his first budget for a hundred billion 
dollars, a uicasuro of tho nation’s pro- 
digious war effort. ,‘^o«m afterwards R. 
was at (yasahlanca. with Mr. Chureliill and 
Fighting Fr. representatives and a host 
of military and naval experts, at what ho 
styled *tho iinctmrlitional siirrtmdcr meet- 
ing' (using the historic words of Gen. 
Grant) in which every aspect of the w'op 
was considered. This was the first time 
an Ainer. president had left his country 
in time of w'ur. He also visited Brazil 
and Mexico on his way back to the D.S.A. 
In America ho was faced w'ith labour 
troubles, particularly in the mines. An 
Anti-Strike Bill which he vetoed was 
passed despite his veto, and he had other 
set-backs in domestic policy. Karlier in 
the year ho had invited Mr. Churchill to 
VV'ashingtoii, when full ogn^oment w'as 
reached on all points ‘from Gi-eat Britain 
to New Britain and beyond.’ In Nov. 
he went to C’aii*o and, with Mr. Ciiiirchill 
and Gen. (Miiang Kai-shek, dismissed future 
miliinry opemtioiis against .fapaii. With 
Mr.Chiirchill K. then travelled to Teheran, 
where he mot Marshal Stalin for tho first 
time. On his rolum journey H. vi^iU'd 
Cairo again for discussions with the 
Turkish president, and toiKiicd at Malta 
and Sicily. Karly in Jan. 1914 ho and 
Mrs. R. pw'sented their homestead at 
Hyde Park to the r.S. Gov. as a historical 
national site. This followed upon an 
earlier gift of the Roosevelt Llbrarv there. 
In the same month he introduced his 
second budget for a hundred Idlllon 
dollars. By now the Legislature had be- 
come largely hostile to his social policy, 
particularly in ndation to taxation. It.’s 
description of the Tax Bill, winch he 
vetoed, as relief * not for the needy hut for 
the grcoily,' was an appeal over (‘ongrtvss 
to the people. In April 1911 ho had to 
take a rest, hiit on his return to tho 
White House, apparent l.v well, tin* Demo- 
cratic Natioiiai C'ornmitteo aunoiineed 
tliat he would accept the iioininatioii for 
the fourth term, though R. himself de- 
clined to he drawn, in May he outlined 
the .Viner. plan ft»r a w'f»rld sej'urity 
organisation, something whieii w'ould he 
a 'new and b<*tter League i>f Nations’ in 
tlio post-war world. On July 20 the 
Democratic C’onvcntion noiniuatt*d Idm 
for president, following his aiiiiounce- 
ment on July 11 thot he would servo if 
elecUMi. In the same month ho was in 
Honolulu and also visited tiie Aleiitlaiis 
and .Maska. In Sept, he went to Quebec 
to meet Mr. (Jhurcliill. He made only 
om* pfditl(*al speech in this pri^sidential 
campaign. The result w’as onco agniu a 
derisive victory for 11. Though Dewey, 
his opponent, liud some stn*ngth in the 
rural dists., tin* workers in the iirb. cuutms 
were over\viielinlngly for ii. and in both 
Houses of Congress ho had safe majorities. 

Karly In 194.5 his message on the state 
of tho union was read to a joint session 
of CongrcHH. It was a masterly and far- 
ranging review of tho military situation. 
His brief fourth inaugural address, on 
Jan. 20, 1945, wros the first wartime presi- 
dential message since the time of Abraham 
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Lincoln. In Feb. he was at Yalta in the 
(;r{inea where, with Chun'hill and .Stalin, 
coinplcte af^roeiiicnt was reached for joint 
military oi)erations in the elosint? phase 
of the war against Germany. He had 
accepted joint responsibility with Britain 
and Hnssia for the sohition of the poUtieal 
problems in Europe. Ho now looked 
f(»rward to participation in tlio San Fran- 
cisco Conference, but, while final arrange- 
ments were being made, he died suddenly 
at Warm Springs. 

B.’s place in hist, in relation to the 
greatest of other Amer. presidents has yet 
to b<» assessed, but the fact that he was four 
times decisively elected Is oiio important 
factor to be noted. The two great and 
protracted crises In Amer. hist, through 
which he piloted the nation must liave 
invoKed a searching tost of character and 
( oii'>uinniotc statecraft, and in both crises 
lie retained the confidence of the great 
majority of his fellow countrymen. His 
triumph over tho great economic tle- 
pivssion of the l'J30s would in itself liave 
iissureil his fame in the roll of Amer. 

« residents. But though the aims of his 
beral policy requircil an era of peace he 
icvealed ciiuallv rei' askable giits in tho 
calamity of war. vVan all his personal 
hatred of Axis tyranny ho know well that 
Ills foresight must not lead him to act too 
tar ahead of public opinion, nor indeed 
was the nation fully united behind his 
war policy until the aw’akeuiiig of Pearl 
Harbour. Tliat event only strengtheiicd 
the realisation of his pow’crs as a trusted 
mteri»rcter <if world e\cuts, and from that 
time, free from tho restrictions that had 
lianipered his course, he quickly became 
not merely the oonimander-in-chief m 
war. but a national w'ar leader and an 
iiispirdtion to the w’orld of licmoeruey. 
In council w'ith other great w'ar leaders 
overseas he en|oyed all the prestigt* due 
tn his personality and to the fact that a 
nation stood firmly behind him. Nor did 
he lack the skill of the shrewd politician, 
able to gauge u situation with intulti\e 
understanding. A man of ll.'a stature 
was bound to arouse violent animosity as 
well as deep alTectlon. Though as war 
leader he led a united America, liis 
doinestio policy was always bitterly 
opposed by «*ertnin Hection*-. Some i*f 
his measure-s aroused, among tho opposi- 
tion. a bitter personal hatred. Slurs con- 
t Hilled to be east on Ids memory after his 
death. He was maliciously accused of 
vanity, extravagance, and ruthless ambi- 
tion. No standard biography of B. has yet 
appeared. Memoirs pub. slnee his death 
have not generally continued tin* impres- 
hion of paramount greatness wiiicli H. 
seemed to possess during his lifetime. 
Critics have oeeasionallv suggested, per- 
haps sqmewhat superfleially, that It was 
events which made 11. great, Hint but for 
the upheavals of the world In which he 
lived, ne would have been only an efficient 
administrator. But this could bo said of 
most wartimo leaders with varying denees 
of truth. R. himself never claimed to be 
nmpo than the people's roproseutatlvo. 
l«inal judgment may decide that R.'s 
greatness lay In his courageous solutions 


of difficult situations, and in his capacity 
skilfully to guide and interpret the wiU of 
a great complex nation, which trans- 
formed tho isolationist tradition of the 
U.ti.A. in foreign affairs into a realisation 
of tho nation’s international obligations 
and its intimate concern with the fortunes 
of all other nations. After the war the 
Brit. Parliament, on the suggestion of the 
late Lord Derby, passed the Roosevelt 
Memorial Act, empowering the gov. to 
maintain in perpetuity a statue of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and its site in Grosvenor 
Square, London. Tho Pilgrims Society 
was rcspousililo for raising the funds, the 
sum aimed at being £10,U00, in subscrip- 
tions limited to 5s., so that as many 
persons as possible could subsiTlbe. The 
memorial was unveiled by Mrs. R. In 
the presence of the king and (pieen on 
April 1*2, 1918, the third anniversary of 
tho President's death. Tho memorial 
statue is in giey-green bronze and, with 
its pedestal, is nearly 12 ft. hKrh. It is 
tho work of the HeiilpU>r Sir Win. Reid 
Dick, U.A.. the gardens and lay-out being 
that of the arc hitect. Mr. B. W. L. 
(Tallauuaugh. See also Lenh-Lkyhe; 
New Deal; World Wvr, Skcond, etc. 
*SV6 lives bv’^ (1. \V. Johnson, 1942; Frances 
Perkins, 1946; and U. H. Kieruau, 1948. 
See also B. lluueh. Ilislorif of the New 
Deal, 1944; Elliot Roosevelt, A<t He Saw 
It, 1946; Nothing to Fear: Selected 
Addresses of Franklin Ihlano Roosevelt 
(ed. bv B. 1). Zevin), 1947; 1). Webster, 
Age of the Great Depression, 1948; R. E. 
Sherwood, The White House Papers of 
Harru L. Hopkins (vol. i.), 1948 ; and K. R, 
Stettinius. Roosevelt and the Rnssians,lQi%. 

Roosevelt. Theodore (18 )8-1919b Amer. 
president. 6. Oct. ‘27, in New York city, 
deseeiiduub of uii old Dutch family which 
had set tied in what is now' New York 
State In 1649. His father had been 
eolleetor of the port of New York. The 
future president went to Harvard Unlv.. 
graduating in 1880. He then studied 
law', but was attracted to politics, and was 
eIcH*ted to the New York State Legislature 
In 1881. In 1889 President Harrison 
made him a member of tho Civil 

Serv'iee Coiniiikssiou, and in 1895 ho was 
police commissioner of Now lork city. 
In 1896 l^sident MclClnlev named him 
assistant secretary of the navy. R. was 
ardently in favour of war with Spaiu, and 
did much to put the navy in a state of 
preparedness. After war was declared. 
H., W'ith his friend Dr. Leonard Wood, 
then a surgeon in the I Army, raised 
tho volunteer regiment which oecame 
fairoiiH as the Rough Kldci-s. R. resigned 
Ills navy post to join lii*^ regiment. In 
1898 ho was elected governor of New York 
State. Nominated viee-prt'siilent on the 
liepiibliean national ticl'.ct (1900) R. suc- 
cceded Ihresideut McKIiilcv on the latter’s 
assassination (Sent. 6, 1901). In 1904 he 
was rc-eleoU’id, ’t did not seek a third 
term In 1908, when he was suooeeded by 
W. H . Taft. The biggest positive feature 
of R.’s presidency was tho Hay-Paunoe- 
foto (7.W.) treaty, which made possible the 
Panama Oanal scheme. In 1905 R. inter- 
vened In the Russo-Jap. war. and induced 
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the warrine countries to send delefirates to 
Portsmou^, New Hampshire, where a 
peacso was signed. For tills ho was 
awajrded the Nobel peace prixe in 1006. 
R. was a voluiniiious writer. Amonor his 
best books are Huutiny Trips of a lianch- 
man (1886); The Hough Riders (1890); an 
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TlWOnOKE nOOhEVELT 

autobiography (1913) ; nml historical books 
on the winning ot the grrcat West, and on 
the war ol 1812. .S're h%c*s by J. A. lilK 
1904; N. M. Butler, 1910; W. R. Thayer. 
1919; and II. PriuH:lc, 1932. 

Root, Elihu (1&45-1037), Amer. ht4ite'!- 
man, b, at Clinton, New York, and c<lu- 
cated at Hamilton Coliotre and elsewhere. 
Ho studied law, and hem deifrees ol .sev, 
uniTs. 11. participated as i-ounsel In sov. 
important cases, pro^inp: very succi'ssful 
as a pleader, and held otticial lc(?al posi< 
tions. He was secretary ol war in 
McKinley’s Cabinet (1899-1004), dcalin«r 
with sucresb with the insurrection in the 
Philippines. He wcw becretary ol state 
under Roosevelt (1905-0), and entertained 
diplomatic relations with S. America and 
elrnwherc. R. was elected as senator 
(Republican) for the term 1909-15, and 
was a peace advocate, and member ol 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hofirue. He was a Nobel peace jirizo 
winner in 1012. 

Root, one of the three distinct ports of 
nearly all pteiidophytes (ferns and their 
allies) anil spennaphytes (seed-licarlndr 
plants, inc'ludlngr anidospenns), the other 
parts beine stem and IcavcH. True Rs. 
do not occur in the byropbytes (rnosses 
and liverworts) or in the tballophytes 
and fu]^). Usually the H. pone- 
into the soil, fixing the plant there 
and absorbing the various inorganic food 
materials essential to It. All that part 
of the plant which is undeigfbund is not 
necessarily the R. A number of plants, 
such as mint, potato, and bop, form under- 
ground stems. A primary R. is that 


forraod on tho germination of a dicoty- 
ledonous seed by the growth of tho radicle, 
and this may give utl secondary Rs., 
from which a third series may arise, and 
so oil. In some plants, ospochdly 
biennials, the iiriiiuu'y R. grows nioi-e 
strongly than the sc'condary Rs., be- 
coming thickened into a tai) R., which is 
conical as in the carrot, fusiform as in 
the radish, or napifnrm as lii tho turnip, 
in these plants food is stored as sugars 
and other cariiohydrates. giving them 
their value as liniuau ami animal food. 
A fibrous R. is a much-brancbcMl system, 
tho primary R. having been urrebted in 
Its development. Adventitious) Rs. ura 
scTondary Rs. forme* I from the stems and 
other parts of the plant. Aerial or biib- 
uerial Rs. are those, mostly of adven- 
titious character, which do not grow rlimu 
into tho ground, but remain pariially or 
entirely in the air; c.g. tliO'^e that arise 
from tho climbing stenio of the ivy. and 
those formed by many ti*opic4il orchids 
and other epiphytes. In some iiistuiices, 
such as the ))anyau tree and mangrove 
tree, sub-acrial shoots are produce *1 m Inch 
ultimately jicnctrato into tho soil. At the 
tip of H K. is a protective R. cap: bcliind 
this is the growing region and tlu-n the 
region lieariiig the absorptive R. hairs. 

Root, in algebra, quantity from winch 
a power is denvecl; r is the //tli root of 
the wth root ot r is reprcs*'nt<*d by 
^Vr. Tlic iHMits of an e*iuati(>n are those 
quantities which, when substituted for 
tho unknown quantities, ‘satisfy* the 
equation. 

Root and Branch Men, thoje extremists 
of tho pari. i»arty who upheld the Root 
and Branch Hill and I’etitiou of 1641. 
This Bill proviileil that episcopal govern- 
‘with all its depi'iidcncfcs, io*»ts, 
and branches, be dc^stroj ed.' Among its 
adhercnlH wcu-c liampden, Mr il. Vane, 
and Crurnwcil. 

Root Pruning of fvint trt*es is bemeheU! 
where they tend to make too niucJi growth 
at the expense of fruit production. A 
treneh is opeuod in tho soil ‘J or 3 ft. wide 
balf-w’ay round the tree. Fibrous roots 
that cross the trench ai*© left untouclied, 
but roots more than half an incli thick 
arc cut through with a saw and dressed 
with gas tar. If tho soil is poor it <*an 
be enriched with ash and well-rotted 
manure wlicn the trencli is filled up. 
The following year the other half of the 
roots is similarl v treated. The best period 
for tlie operation is between Oct. and 
F(‘h., the earlier the better. 

Root TuberoleB, or Nodules, colonies of 
bacteria which live in partnorship (sj/ni’ 
bujsis) with leguminous plan Os, receiving 
from them sugar which they oxidise to 
effect tho combination of free nitrogen, 
returning to the plants nitrogen eom- 

E oiiiids. Hence the rnueUcuof ploughing 
i clover, etc., to enrich tho ground with 
combined nitrogen. This practice is very 
old, having been mentioned by VlrgU m 
hJs Georgies. Tho bacteria tn qnestlon 
ore BaciUua radicicola; they are motile 
and rod-shaped. 

Rope ana Rope-making. Hope is a 
term applied to the larger varieties of 
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twisted fibre, usually those one Inch or 
more In circuniftronoc 1 he f?cnoral tenn 
fur fibre made haiilinf? or lashiiiK mateilal 
IS ‘ cordage , ‘ thread is composed of two 
oi three twisted yarns, * twine* is made 
of a dozen yarns or so, 'cord* is made of 
three or more strands each consistmg of 
a few yams, *rope* is made of strands 
containing a large uumbe r of yams The 
general method of manuf is the same in 
all cases the -vams are twisted together 
so that the tenacity of the whole may be 
liici cased by the f notion engendered, the 
■slialns are then twisted around each other 
in the opposite direction to the twist of 
the yarns A hawser laid* rope oonsiste 
of three strands a ‘cable* oi 
rope is eomposed of three such hawsers 
twisted together V ‘sliroud laid rope 
eouHists of a central strand with three or 
four strands twisted oiound it Coidago 
IS soim times pliited to secure greater 
pliability, as in fishing linos, window cord 
clock cords and the most modern types 
of driving ropes Many dlfterent fibres 
are used in roiie making Jute, on account 
of Its cheapness is used for twines and 
colds and, mixod with other fibres for 
\ irious quahties of rope In general its 
tenicity ml dun ”0 not sulflcient 
to fit it for the best quahties of rope 
Common hemp is the most commonly 
used fibre, but Mmila hemp whwh is 
t< II icious but somewhat stiff sisal hemp 
phormluin hem] sunn hemp etc ore 
also used a gicit deal Ihe prni fibres 
1 )r maiino list are Manila and sisal 
wliK Ji li c gu it< r stn ngth and stand up 
to salt water hettti than other fibres 
Jute Is never use<l foi this purpose as it 
has not biilhcient strength nor doos it 
stand up to lininorsion m water Coir 
hbri IS used for rope making lor ally 
<ottoii ropes are employed for dining 
wheels while lion ami copper enter into 
Hu composition of ropes* and <ablcs for 
urging and foe ehetneal purposes ihe 
pi o( esses of rope making may he euumer 
ated as hackling spinning, tairing (whore 
necussury), forming strmds and laying 
the rope Iho ubiect of hackling is to 
separate the fibres In the t mgled ‘streak* 
and to lav them paiullel to one another 
Ihe longer fibiC'i oie Iheii spun together 
to form yarn Spinning is now done b> 
moehineiy, although fotiiuih it was a 
manual process rfuiuiriuh much skill 
larrlng wliw h is nec» ssir\ onh for ropes 
which jdll bceotiu nltcniatcly wet and 
diy in we is done by pis mg the y irns 
through tar heated to about 2 JO b and 
aftei wards removing tbu cacc^s of tar by 
a squeezing machine The jams are 
wound on bobbins afh r be Ing spun 1 he 
thread is passed from the bobbins thiough 
holes in a registrar pi Ho so arranged that 
the threads inU nded to fonn each strand 
pass through holes disposed in eonieutrio 
dfigs From the register plate the threads 
for each sbiand pass into a funnel whose 
fiuther diameter is that of the strand 
Each group of threads is attached to 
a lavolving hook on a machine called a 
‘traveller,* which moves on rails at a 
uniform speed away from the bobbins, so 
that the throe stnuids are twisted at the 


same time A carriage containing a * top * 
is used for laying the strands together to 
form the rope, thus taking the place of 
the walking siunner Driving ropes ore 
usually of cotton or of plaited sisal hemp 
Nylon (9 V ) topes are now used in moim 
talnoermg, being exceptionally strong and 
light In weight Nylon rope was used in 
the Seexmd World war for towing gliders 
Aerial lopeways are usually made of wire 
rope more or less flexible, according to 
the system adopted The flexibility of 
wire rope depends upon the number of 
wires to the strand, and ropes are now 
made of such a degree of fiexibihty that 
they can be used for most of the purposes 
of hempen roiie Their great advantage 
Is their greater strength In pinportion to 
diameter and weight &eeP J btopford 
Cordage and Cables, 1925 

Roper, William (140() 1578) biographer 
of bir 1 homas More {q v ), whoso daughter 
Margaret he mained His biography, 
written 1 was pub In Pans 1626 It 
is remarkable for its simplicity and pathos, 
and also for its well construe tod Eng 
Iheift is an ed in Eropyman*s Library 

Rope trick, most discussed tuck that 
Indian juggleis or ‘magicians* are said to 
perform It is supposed to be performed 
as follows the iiiugici in t)sses one end of 
a coll of rope lugh into the iir where It 
stays drops the rest of the coil on the 
ground moistc ns his hands c limbs up the 
rope, and vamshi s While the onlookers 
are gulng upwards wondeimg what has 
be come of him the juggler uik uneernedly 
leappiars amongst them 

Roque, or Roch St (129J 1127) Fr 
saint patron of those siitlenng trotu 
plague He was 6 in Montpellier Franco 
and wan ic rod through fiance Lrrmany, 
bpain, and Italy, ministering to the sick 

Roquefort, vil In the dept of V\e>ron 
iramo, 45 m NW of Be/icis It 1 ^ 
1970 ft above sea lei el li in f iinous for 
its chet'^t the vil lying amoug the lime 
stone cautsa which provide rich glazing 
ground for the sheep, and there are nat urai 
caierns kept oveuiv damp bv undei 
ground watercourses in which the cl ease 
is maturod Real R cheobe is made of 
the luilk of ewes (chiefly 1 nrzao bleed) 
only and has a blue m the white texture 
The morning and evening milk is mixed 
with rennet from lambs stomachs, and 
tho chteses are matured f r fiom one to 
fix mouths in the caveins at a temp 
of 41 I 

Rorairaa, Mount, flat topi e I mt m mn 
at t ho boundary point c f Hnt Guiana 
Bri/il and Vimzutla It rises m tn 
races with perpendicular rocky w ills 
from 1500 ft to 1000 ft hi h and the top 
1 covered with irregular n li,es auii pc iks, 
the highest reaching a hiieht of 8740 ft 
ibove sea level Numerous strcmis rise 
n the sununit and maU one of the 
highest Witorfalls in the world It was 
first scaled by E Im riiiim in 1885 

Rorke's Drift, piaco on the Tugela, 
Natal, S Afilca 21 m from Dun lee 
At R D. a handful of Brit troops mad» 
a stand against a Zulu arm} on Jaii 22^ 
1879 

Rorqual, see Vis WuxLiia 
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Rosa, Carl August Nicholas (1843-89). 
Ger.'born Eng. iuipressario. 6. in Ham- 
buig. his father's nnino being Rose. He 
studied at the Leipzig and Paris oonserva- 
toires. and became orchestral lender at 
Hamburg. In 1867 he married Euphro- 
syne Porepa. a fine operatic soprano. The 
Carl Rosa Opera 0>mpnny, which he 
started in England in 1875, not only 
pop^arised foreign operas in England by 
producing Eng. versions, but also en- 
couraged nati\ e talent by presenting Eng. 
works. 

Rosa. Salvator (1615-73), It. painter, 
5. at Arenella, near Naples: he studied art 
under his uncle Paolo Greco, and his 
father-in-law, Francesco Francanzuro. It 
was in Naples that lianfraiico bought his 
' Hagar,’ and so started him on a career of 
‘success and prosperity, and it \\a8 hero 
that, in company with his good friend, 
Aniello Falcone, he joined in Masaniello’s 
abortive insurrection (1647). At Rome, 
on the other hand, he sang and acted in 
the Carnival (1639), and liere he painted 
the great ‘ Rattlepiece * for Ijouis XIV. and 
the famous ‘Saul and the Witch of Endor.* 
His trenchant satires, including liabylon^ 
which was ob^ioualy dii'ccted against 
Rome, were penned in Florence, whore he 
lived from 1647 to 165*2. secure from the 
terrors of the Inquisition, with which 
he was threatened fur his Wheel of Fortune. 
His conceit is pardonable in view of the 
sterling merits of his historical picturos, 
and even portraits, no less than of his 
romantic and picturesque landscapes. 
See life by «. Guttanco, 19*29. 

Rosa, Monte, the highest int. in 
Switzerland, the chief peak, the liiifour- 
spitze, being 15,217 ft., and a second 
peak, the Nordend, 15,132 ft. in height. 
A third peak, Punta Marguerita, is in 
Italy, and was once the site of an observa- 
tory. Ascent on the Swiss side is from the 
B^temps hut and on the It. from Macu- 
gnaga. It Is situaU'd on the frontier 
between the canton of Valais, Switzerland, 
and thcr It. pro vs. of Novara and Turin. 
The name M. R. means ‘mountain of ice.* 

Rosacea, see Acne. 

Rosaoess, large and widely distributed 
family of trees, shrubs, and herbs, among 
the fruits of which are apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, apricot, peach, .strawberry, and 
raspberry, while many bear flowers of 
great beauty and fragrance. 

Rosamond, Fair, see Clifford. 

Rosamund, see under Alboin. 

Rosaniline (triam^notolyldiithenyl car- 
hinoU f'2oH»Ns«OH), organic base forming 
salts of \ame In dyeing. The term R. is 
in commerce applied to the chloride, 
fuchsine, or magenta, which pn8MC*sHi*8 a 
brilliant red colour, although the R. base 
is coloiirh-ss. The chloride is formed by 
adding hydrochloric acid and nitrobenzene 
to a mixture of aniline, ortiio-toluidlrie, 
and para-tohildine; the whole is heated 
to 190* C., small quantities of iron fllings 
being added during the process. R. dyes 
silk, wool, and tannlncd cotton a brilliant 
red, but the colour is not \fsry fast, so 
R. is generally .employed as an inter- 
mediate in the manuf. of faster dyes, such 
as aniline blue* 


Rosapenna, seaside resort of co. 
Donegal, Eire, with a golf course and 
excellent bathing beaches. Traiiarossun 
Bay is 3 m. distant. 

Rosario: 1. City and riv. port on the 
Parana, 175 in. by rail N.W. of Buenos 
Aires in tho prov. of 8nnta F^, Argentina. 
By riv. the distance from Buenos Aires 
is 293 nautical miles. R. is primarily a 
centre for tlio transport ovemeas of tho 
agric. produce of the central and N. prov'<. 
Tho staple export is wheat, and after that 
flour, sugar, linseed, nud cattle. Tiiu 
quays and wharves are used by ocean 
steamers up to 10,000 tons and by riv. 
boats, and tliero are o.\cellent railroad 
facilities. R. has made great .strides 
since 1854, and is now the second city in 
Argentina. It has large sugar refineries, 
and also grain elovatoTS, flonr-uillls, saw'- 
mills, furniture, packing works, tannerieh, 
bricks, tobacco facL«»rlcs, and iirlntiug 
works. Tho streets arc wiiier than tliose 
of Buenos Aires, and tliero are scv. 
imposing boule^ anis and fine open spaces. 
A conen'tc pa\cd roail, on tho route to 
Cordova, joins R. to Buenos .\ires \ la 
Pergamino. Pop. (iirb.) 161,700; (witli 
suburbs) 5*22,400. ‘2. Tn. of Mexico, with 

gold and silver mines, 40 m. S.E. of 
Mazatlan In Sinaloa. l^)i>. 7000. 3. Tn. 
of Prngiia> , S. America, in the dept, of 
Coloiua, 110. in. by rail from M()ntr\ideo 
and 40 in. l>y rail from Coloma del Sacra- 
mento holiday resort. lt.s jiroduets of 
wheat, maize, and ilairy iirodiiee are 
sliipped from the port of Juan Laea/e. 
PoT>. 8000. 

Rosary, or Prayer-beads, st ring of beads 
on wliH'h are coiiiitod the number of ' Bail 
Mar>s’ and ‘Our Fathers’ which go to 
form the devotion also kiiow’ii ns the K. 
This devotion consists of fifteen decades, 
each (‘onsisting of one ‘Our Fatlier,’ ten 
*Hail Mnrjs,* and one ‘lilory be.' Tlie 
actual R. consists of five sucli decades of 
beads, and to eoiiiplete tho de\otion it is 
said three tiinos. The traditional ascrip- 
tion of the origin of tho R. to S. Dominic 
has liccn controverted (see ('atholic Kmy- 
ch)jmd}a, xiii. 184). Certainly beads were 
in iwe before ids time, and tho rcqictitlon 
of a M‘t number of ‘Our Fathers’ and 
‘Hail Marys’ was eoininori. The number 
of l.)0 'Hail Marys’ was eiiosen in imita- 
tion of the l.)0 Psalms. Tho devotion is 
popular in tho Rom. Cathnlic Church but 
not Used outside it. Bimliar methods of 
eounting repeated prayers are ^uud In 
otIiiT ndlgions, e.g. tho Biiddliis^ 

Rosas, Juan Manuel (1793-1877), Argen- 
tine Htatesman, b. in Buenos Aires. Ho 
trained an cITcctive fighting force on his 
cattle run at Los Ccrrillos. and, by 
efieitnally employing it In political strife, 
at last became tyrant of Baeiios Aires. 
Ho was dictator from 1835 to 1852. Ho 
failed to force tlio Plato H. states into 
tljo confederation which he had organised 
and. after he was defeated by Urquiza at 
Monte iJnseroH, he took refuge In South- 
ampton (England), where ho died, lie 
bud niled with exceptional ruthlessness 
and cruelty. 

Rosoolin, or Rososllin, Johannes (c. 1060- 
c. 1120), Fr. theologian, 0. at ComplOgne, 
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He played an Important part in intro - 1 
diicinflr Nominalism into tho medieval 
soliools. R. was a follower of Abelard. 
His speculations led him into conflict 
with tno Gliureb, and in 1092 his teachings 
on the Trinity wore condemned by the 
council of Soissons. See study by If. 
Plcavet, 1911. 

Roscius, Quintus Callus (d. c. 62 n.c.). 
Rom. actor, u slave of Soloniura. A past- 
mastor In gestures, enunciation, and grace, 
he was in comedy tho equal of ^sopus in 
tragedy. Sulla gave him a gold ring, tho 
syiiihol of knightly rank, and Cicero was 
his duvutod friend, pleading for him in a 
lawsuit. R. was noted for the naturahain 
of his art. 

Roscius, Young, see Bktty, Wiixiam 
Urn BY West. , 

Roscoe, Sir Henry Enfield (1833-1 91. '»), 
Eng. chonusl, b, in London, and educated 
at London and llci«lell)crg Univs. At 
iieitlelherg ho formed a lasting friendship 
M'lth Uunseii, whoso associate he was in 
tho dovelopniont of comparative photo- 
chemistry. Ho was prof, of chcMii. at 
Owens C()lloge, Manchester, from 1857 to 
1887. R. rci»reacnted a Manchester con- 
stituency in Parliament from 1885 to 
1 89.5, and was vice-chancellor of London 
i'niv. from 1896 t' l‘J’ Besides making 
resoarciios on vanadium, ho wfis joint- 
author with Schorleinmer (d. 189‘i) of a 
standard treatise on chem. (1877-84). 
It. was knighted in 1884. He pub. an 
autobiography in 1906. 

Roscoe, William (1753-1831), Kng. 
historian, h. at Liverpool. He practised 
for some years as an attorney, but in 1774 
abandoned tho profession of law for that 
of literature. His prin. works wore The 
Life of Lorenzo de* Sl^ici (1795) and The 
Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth (1805), 
both of which achlovod remarkable suc- 
cess. Ho also wrote tho nursery clas.sic 
The Huttcrfiy'a Hall and the Urasshopyer's 
Feast (Gentle nuin^ 8 Magazine, Nov. 1806), 
which inspired Hcau Hruminell to write 
The liutierflu's Funeral. See life by 
Henry Roscoe, 1833. 

RoscofE, llsldug vll. of Brittany, France, 
in tho dept, of Flnlsterc. It has a zoo- 
logical laiioratory, and Is also a seaside 
resort. Tho church of Notre-Damc-de- 
C'roaZ'Baz (1550) has an unusual tower, 
like a minaret. There i.s a ruine<l chapel 


I culture is the loading industry. R., the 
cap., is a rarkt. tn., 92 m. W. by N. of 
Dublin. At Castle Strange is a sculptured 
standing stone of tho Early Iron Age. R. 
contains the remains of a Dominican 
priory and a castle dating from the 
thirteenth century. Pop. of tn. 2,000. 
fltlier important tus. are Castlcrea, 
Elphin. and Boyle. 

Roscommon Breed, see SnREP. 

Rosorea, mrkt. tn. of Tipperary, Eire, 
32 m. N. of Cashel. In tho seventh cen- 
tury St. Cronan founded an abbey at H. 
It contains tho ruins of sev. eccles. 
stnictures and castles, besides a round 
tower, an anct. cross, and other historical 
relics. There is also a large modern 
Trappist monastery here, with a school 
and ugric. college attaelied. Pop. 3000. 

Rose, Hugh Henry, sec Strathnaiu.n, 
Bakon. 

Rose, John Holland (1855-1942). Brit, 
historian, b. at Bedford aud educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, and at Christ's 
College, Cambridge. He hec.tmo first 
Vere Harrnswortii prof, of na\al hist, at 
Cambridge in 1919. aud was a leading 
atd horlty on Brit. hist, of tho Napoloonie 
period. His pubs., of winch sev. have 
become standard works, include Life of 
XapoIeoH I. (1992) and \V\lliam Pitt and 
the National Recical (1911). He bc- 

a ueathed a sum to Christ’s College for 
;ie endowment of a scholarship to en- 
courage the study of recent Brit, imperial 
I hist. 

Rose of Lima, Saint (1586-1017), S. 
Aincr. Rom. (;atholic saint, patron saint 
of S. America and the Philippines, b. at 
Jiima. Peru, of Sp. descent. Slie lived 
the life of a llominican tertiary in her own 
home, her lifo being a replica of that of 
St. Catlierino of Siena iq.v.), and she pos- 
sessetl, like St. Catherine, extraordinary 
mystical gifts. She was canonised in 
1071. tho first person of Amer. birth to 
be declared a saint. Her feast-day is 
on Aug. 30. 

Rose (Rosa), largo genus of flowering 
plants in the family RosaceoB, unsurpassed 
for the beauty and fragRtneo of their 
blooms. Id the culture of the numerous 
species and almost ci>imtless varieties lor 
the sale of plants, the production of cut 
blooms, and the luaiiuf. of utiur of Rs. 
and other perfumes, many thousands of 


to St. Niiiian (1573) built by Mar>' Queen 
of Scots In commomorat ion of her landing 
at R. Pop. (com.) about 4409. 

Roseommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl o! 
(c. 1633-85). called by Dr. Johnsou one 
of the benefactors of Eiig. literature, was 
6. in Ireland. Ho wa.s the first eritlc who 
PuhlleJy praised Milton's Paradise iMst. 
Ills chief work was Kssay on Translated 
Verse (2n<l ed., cnlargod. 1685). 

RoBOommon, inland co. of Eire, In the 
prov. of Connaught, bounded on tho N. 
by Slteo, S. by Galway, E. by Longford 
and Westmeath, au<l W. by Mayo and 
Oalway. It was ostab. as a co. about 
1580. It is 60 m. long and 37 iii. broad, 
with an area of 990 sq. m. and a pop. of 
77,500. There are some extensive bogs 
and numerous lakes. Loughs Boderg, 
Allen, and Roe being the largest. Agn- 


people are employed. There are ten to 
fifteen Brit, species, which iiybridise witli 
one another somewhat freely; the best 
known are the Dog It. (R. canina) and tho 
very fragrant Sw’cet Briar (/?. rubiginosa). 
Among the numerous cultivatod species 
are Banksim, the white or yellow Buukslaf. 
it., valuable for walls; bractcata, the dwarn 
w'hitc-ilowered Macartney 11.; cent i folia, 
tho Cabbage R.. with its many fine 
varieties, including the Moss R.; dainas- 
cena, tho Damask R.; indica, tho China 
or Monthly It.; Intea, the Austrian briar; 
moschata, the Musk R.: muUifiora, or 
(Mlyantha, a gr><"P of \.iluab]o climbing 
Jbhe Jap. It.; sempervirens, the 
Evergreen R.; and Widmraiana, another 
^up of beautiful climbers. The latest 
development is the new race of Rs. known 
as tho Hybrid Polyantba, a cross between 
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the Polyantha Pompon and the Hybrid 
Tea. This race Is remcurkable for its 
vigour and free flowering habit. Rs. can 
be planted from November to Marob, the 
earlier the bettor; they do best in a heavy 
loam or friable clay, the roots being 
spread ont and covered with a few inches 
of fine soil, the hole being fllled with 
ordinary soil A%eU trodden in. Hard 
pruning In the spring after planting is 
advisable, and afterwards pruning is regu- 
lated by the amount of anii. growth. 
There are numerous methods of propa- 
gating Rs. : budding is the moat frequently 

S ractlsod. Cuttings are easily struck in 
ept., and many kinds can be increased 
by layering. Grafting and seed raising 
are methods more commonly practised 
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by the K. breeder. See J. H. I'embcrton, 
Rosee, their History, TJt^elopment, and 
Cidtiraiwn, 1908; G. M. Taylor, Jiobes, 
their Culture and Manayanent, 194.'*; 
8. C\ Bradford, The RwnaiKe of Rosea 
(3rd ed.), 1947; pubs, of the National 
Rose Society, London, .S.W.l, issued to 
membtrs, which deal with the venous 
phases of R. growing. This, the largest 
specialist society of its kind in the world, 
the inemborship of which now totals 
23,000, has as its object: ‘ To encourage, 
impnive, and extend the cultivation of 
the Ro^e hv means of publications, 
exhibition^, ond other actlMtics ’ 

Su aUo Hkiak and Rose IIn*s. 

Rose, m heraldry, charge appearing in 
the earliest period of heraldry (*• y, for the 
Lords Darcy, thirteenth century). Al- 
though ofttn d«*scrlbcd as 'convontlonar 
the heraldic R. is an exact reproduction 
of the wild rose of the hedgerows, i.e. with 
five petalb displayed. Under Hpnry VII. 
It be^n to be showm with a double layer 
ctf petals, and in the later Tudor iicrlod 
was often blazoned as *Nlipped and 
leaved’ (with stalk and at least two 
leaves). When blazoned as 'proper’ the 
R. is Oules with the centre seeds Or and 
the calyx Vert. 

Rose Aoaciaj Robinia hiapida. tree 5 to 
0 ft. high, with rosy flowers in spring. 


Thrives in most soils, if not stiff and 
damp. See Robinia. 

Rose Apple (Eugenia jambos), Malayan 
evergreen tree of the Myrtaceoa family. 
It grows between 20 and 30 ft. high, has 
oval, leathery leaves, and clusters of 
small, four-petallod, white ttow'ers. The 
rod hcrrlos contain one or two poisonous 
seeds, embedded In a rose-scented pulp. 

Roseau, cap. of Dominica, Brit. w. 
Indies, on tho W. coast of tho is From 

R. bananas, coco-nuts, limes, rum, etc., 
are exported. Pop. 9800. 

Rose Beetle, or Green Chafer (Cetonia 
auraia), brilliant copper-green beetle, with 
palo creamy marks on the w'lng casos. it 
eats the petals and foliage of ruses and 
other plants, and tho grubs or larvie 
attack the roots. The beetles appear m 
May and deposit their eggs in tho ground 
Tho white grubs rosemble those of tlio 
cockchafer, and they pupate in earthen 
cells. When they aro present in numbers, 
the soil about the roots should bo exa- 
mined for grubs. 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of (1847-1929), Brit, st desman. 
6. in London, son of Artbibald, Lord 
Daliueii}' (d 1851), Ins mother being a 
daughter of tiie fourth Karl Stanhope, 
and educated ot a picparatory school nt 
Bnghton and at Eton. In 1860 ho entered 
Ohriht Church, Oxford. Ho succeeded 
his giandfatber in tlic earldom, 18()8. uud 
ho left Oxford In the same year without 
a degree. H. was a keen sdiolar, uud 
was from youth a collector of br>oks and 
MSS His thoughtful speeches liUrac tod 
iioLIee, and in 1871 ho was selected to 
boc'oud the reply to tho speech from tho 
throne; dunng Disraeirs last term of 
otflee ho criticised Loid ^alisbll^y and 
supported the cause of otrceie. lu 1878 
he married llanuah, dauglitor of itarun 
Mejer Ilothsc'luld. Tho same jear he 
was elected lord rector of Aberdecu I nlv., 
in IbbO of Kdintiurgh IJiiiv., and m 1899 
of Glasgow (Tiiv. He was under scm rctor> 
to the Homo Olllte troin 1881 to 1S83. 
To 1885 he was in the Cabinet as loid 
pii\y seal and first coinndssiouer of 
works Ho was foreign i*etary for &ix 
months In the biief Liberal aduuiustrathui 
of 1886, and in that time ho had to deal 
with three international cn-ses. In Oet. 
1888, at Loedh, he maile a speech which 
laid down tho principles of a Liberal 
Impenahsm. In 1889. when the Loudon 
Co f ounrll c^iiio into existence, R. be- 
came its first chairman. In 1892 he was 
ln\it(d Gladstone to roturn to the 
Foicign Ofllce, which with some reluc- 
tance ho did. In Marc’li 1391, after 
Gladstone’s resignation, ho acoepted the 
premiership as first lord of the trca6iu*y 
and prcsiilout of the council; he reslgneu 
In J nne 1895, after defeat lu tho Commons 
over eorclito. In 1896 H. rc'Signed his 
leadership of the Liberal party, which the 
Radical wing bad always disliked. The 
breach was widened by nls attitude on the 

S. African war, when ho declined to accept 
Campbell-Bannerman’s policy. lie was 
shocked by the Lloyd George budget of 
1900, but took no definito position as to 
tho policy of the Lords. In 1911 ho 
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recei^red the United Kiu^om earldom of 
Midlothian During the First World War 
he oocoBlonally made patriotic speoohes 
It was as a maker of non political speeches 
that R charmed everybody many such 
are imludid in his Mxacellamea Liierary 
and Historical (1921) In retirement he 
devoted mu(h time to hteraturo Ho 
had ul^ead^ pub PiU in 1891, and 
other pubs include &>ir Ttobert Peel 
(1899), outer Cromwell (1900) Lord 
Randolph Churchill (1900) and Chatham 
(1910) Among R s wide Interests was 
the turf ho did much to raise the prestige 
of Lng horse racing, and his horses won 
the Derby m 1894, ISO'S, and 1905 Ibis 
lutertst uds among otherb whiih made 
him uiipopulaf among the rank and file 
of his own paity His imperialist ideas 
always leiiden d him suspect, and he had 
not the drho essential to the eflectiio 
political leader On politics his attitude 
was niuie that of the detached obscivtr 
than of the iidciit partlban, and though 
ho could speik with effect In the House of 
Lords he lacked the manner to appeal to 
the ciowd which Oladstono liad made \ 
art of the Llluial tradition ills nil 
rilhanco is to be found m his histoiical 
and literary pubs t In his political 
achieve I n< lit S<d li\e& bj 1 1 lla> 

mord 1121 L H Thniston 1928 and 
the Marques off re we 1931 

Rose-coloured Starling, see PiHrou 
Rosegger, Peter Kettenfeier (1843 1918) 
Austrian poet, b at Alpl m 8t\ria son 
of a pc as lilt and largely self c due itc tl 
Ho hoon attraeted notice by his pottn 
which Is of a romantic order and he 
attuned gnat popularity In Austria and 
Gciiuam IS noTclidt poet and ])lay 
wnght Ills flmst woik was the 11 aid 
heimat (1877) An hug trails by M ii 
King was pub Jn 1912 bve lives by 
R I I itUiistcincr 192S AI Schwartz, 
Ills and O Janda 1941 
Rose Hips, Iniit of the biiur wild dog 
rose and cultuitid gaickii rosts arc a 
neh sonic c ot \itainiQ C i f tlic most 
valuable being the laigo be nits of Rona 
mollis Foi lioiiu consumption the 
beriicB aio best left on tlie bushes until 
after the flist frost has softened them 
Caie should be taken in handling and 
they should bo kept fioin extremes of 
temp and an and awav iioiii imtal 
The hips should bo w islu d iml mnj be 
made into a punt b\ < coking In waUi In 
a coven d pan sieving atlding sugar, re 
boiling and Healing iii juts the pune 
should keep for mam montlis Jf a syrup 

Is required the puree, should be dihiltd 
with water and strained through thmncl 
Raw fruit puree is nelitr In vitamins 
but not so reliable f«>p kctpiiik The 
bemes should be very ripe halved, and 
soaked till soft aievi d and wai m sugar 
well stirred in ancl the puree put imme- 
diately into jars and scaled Dried or 
dehydrated oerrleb are easy to store 
They should bo halved and dried, al^r 
which the hairs and plpa may be easily 
removed When required fop use they 
should be soaked for two to four days, 
robb^ through a sieve, and sugar added | 
See Claire Loewenleld, BrUain^e Wddl 


Txtrder (London Health Centio, Leaflet 
No 1) 

Rosellino. Antonio (c 1427-c 1479) 
It sculptor h at l^loienco His master 
piece, a tomb top the young Poitnguese 
pfiiiee and cardinal who died in 1459 Is 
si ill In exifatenco and undamaged The 
c living on this beautiful monument hke 
the marble medallion relief of the Virgin 
and i hlld now in the Uargcllo at 1* lorence 
suggests that RobcUiuo had moie refine 
moiit if hss force than Donatello 
Rose-Mallow, sei. UiBisrm 
Rosemary, or Rosmarinus officinalis 
labiate plant found in Britain It is an 
evergreen shrub cnltivatod for Its flowers 
and leaves, from w Inch oil of R is distilled 
m iiince and spam Ledum palvstre a 
species of Inciceie is some times called 
the marsh R 

Rosenberg. Alfred (1893-1948) Oer 
National ‘30( iilist politician ancl Writer 
b at R( val ( Lalhnn) He went to Munich 
111 1918 and was one of the first members of 
the National Socialist pirty, oocomiiig 
« ditor of the Volktbchtr Beobachter in 1921 
In books pamphlets and newspaper 
irt if le s ho built up a N azi Ideologv founded 
on inti Si mitism and pagan leutonii 
mvtboligv Mid nv'^tKism In 1941 R 
was Q| poiiiti i mini U of occupied L 
tl IS He w iH b ingcd foi wai cnmcb being 
a ii iding defcTiiant it the Nuremberg 
finis Jhb most fimous pub was Der 
1/ fihu*t dt 9 A A feu lahrhut da is (1930) 
Rosenberg, ue st s/ 

Rosenheim, tn of Hivana Germanv 
on till Inn 40 in b I of Munich It is 
iiiui h frequented for its saline and sulphur 
baths Its an hiteoturc shows marked It 
mUueiice Salt is jiroduccd Industries 
include pipei macluiifry and glass 
making Fop 21 100 

Rosenthal. Moriz (iso 2 194b) Polish 
pnnist b m Lemberg he stii lied there 
and in \iLnnn He gave his fii«»t rcdtjl 
in ^I(nn'l in 1876 ind between is? 7 and 
ISSO ho visited Wtiinar Rome. Pans and 
St I eteisburg with I iszt Later le be 
caiie the friend also of Brahms In the 
tfchuiiuo of piano plaviug R wa*- uu 
biiipisst 1 ho could play all of Chopins 
f ornp isjtions from memorv Of his own 
eniiip '^itions his Papilla is 1897) is 
ox lUlSltl 

Rose of Jerioho. or Resurrection Plant 
( iras*ahca hierochuufica) small half 
liarlv ann (familv (Smcifure) bearing 
sm ill white flowers and comet line s grown 
in light ganUii soil it glows duiiug the 
nun seison In Hie sandv deserts round 
the Mcditciiancan and luring the drv 
sc ison shrlvelb up thou h retaining Its 
vitilitv and being verv l,^ht. Is blown 
al lit by tho wind till it le ichos a molbt 
situation when it qiilckh rec overs 
Rose of Sharon, oi // ppi n ttn calyci num 
low Hhmb with large ban Isomi . solitary 
viliow flowors. sometimes grown as a 
cover plant for ge o See tho Srarov 
Roseola, torm pplled to any roso 
coloured eruption but often used oh a 
Hvnonym for Rubella, or Her measles 
See under Mfastfs 
Rose, Roman do la. Fr allegorical poem 
written in the thirteenth oentnry The 
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first part was written by Guillaume de 
Lorrls, and the latter and more extensi\e 
part by Jean de Mcunir. about 127d It 
is o\ er 2 ),000 lines In lon^h 1 he poem 
is an artistic and quainUy beautiful de 
Hcriptlon of thi love pbilosoph) of the 
troubadours I he lover walks in a park 
belongrinf? to Pkasure, Delifrht and Cupid 
he is admitted b\ Idleness, ho is driven 
away from the Rose bv Daniptr and 
Shame and i^^pecialb Jealousy, haying 
the lovtr di&oonsolatt finally he wins the 
Rose Till latter pait is more satiiical 
thin tilt former it denounces the abuse 
of powii argues against vvoiiun and 
against tht t libaev of the c k rgy , it denies 
all Riiperstitnu vet still rtm iins a beauti 
fulrurnaruo Its popularitv in tin Middle 
\gcs vv IS enormous, ovtr 200 MSS of tht 
work have burvivcd ( hancer translated 
it into 1 ng but our version is gtinnllv 
admitted to be bv another hand Ihcrt 
IS a modern Png vcision bj 1 S 1 Iks 
(Temple Classics) l‘»0S 

Roses. Wars of the. c ivil w irs of the 
fiftc tilth centurv in P ngland when the 
nv il houses of \ork and Lamostcr 
St riiggk d f« r supu m icy Iht name arose 
from the fart thvt the rose was bcJrcUd 
as X badge the adhc re nts of \ ork wearing 
white roses thost of Lancaster red I he 

wars commenced m the reign of Ileiiiv VI 
\\ hile the king was suiferlug fioiii insanity 
(1451 i4) Richaid duke of \ork vvom 
Piotector and when on his recovery the 
king resumed the he id of aiTnirs the 
Yorkiht loids demanded that ho should 
dlsmis'^ the I aneastrian lords from his 
counril On his refusal they at once 
armed and tlm first battle w is fought at 
&t Albans Ma> 22 resulting in u 

yietory for the Yorkists I he king w w 
now a prisoner \ork imaln became 
Protector, but four v e irs 1 iter he was 
disinisseel and a battle was fought at 
Blore Heath, be pt 21 l4oT the\orkists 
undqr Saiisbur> being once more vie 
tonouB But their victory was of little 
use to them for when Henry VI later 
marched to Ludlow the v were ptnie 
Btncken and fled V ork escaping to 
Ireland, and Salisbury and Warwick to 
France At a pai liaine nt held at Cov entry 
they were attainted and this added bitter 
ness to the feud In Tulv UbU at the 
battle of Northampton the king was 
again made prisoner Attempts were 
made to bring about peace h> Parliament 
which decided that Iienr> should bo 
allowed to reign and that T ork should 
then succeed, but the Lancastrians iii 
flnenced by Queen Margaret declined to 
accept these terms and at thei battle 
of Wakefield. Dec U 14fi0 Imth York 
and balnbury were killed The Lan 
castrians with Que^cn Margaret at their 
head, then marched S and Hueccedeil in 
defeating Warwick at the second battle of 
St Albans Bob 1 7, 1461. and rescuing tlio 
king \ork*H son. Kdward earl of March 
had. however, not been idle and having 
won the battle of Mortimer s ( ross. Feb 2. 
1 461 . he Joined W arwlck and then mare bed 
to London, where he was protlalmed king 
as Edward IV . following up bis proclaina 
Uoa by a deeds! ve victory at Towtou, 


March 29 1461 Queen Margaret shortly 
afterwards was forced to flee to Prance, 
having been defeated bv Waiwick at 
lledgelev Moor and Ilcxhaiu (April 25 
and May 8 1 464 ) At Hexhain Henry VI 
was once more lApture d and placed In the 
lower Poi the next few vears peace 
re 1 mod until the powerful Waiwick 
known as the 'kingmaker started in 
tiiguing against I el ward IV and joined 
forcos with the Laucastilins Warwick 
was however, soon forced to flee to 
Priuict but returned and 1 dvvuid in his 
turn lied to Plandeih In 1471 how 
ever 1 dward rotnrncil veitli an army, 
landed in '1 orkshiro and defeated and 
killed Warwick at the battle of Barnet 
April 14 1471 a V ictorv vvbie li ho followed 
up bv the defeat of Queen Margaret at 
liwkesimrj M 4 1471 (apturlng the 
queen and killing bei son Ldward Poi 
some VI ir after pta< es n igned but the 
finil striukh took pi ICC at the battle 
of Bosvvorth Picld Aug 22 148»i which 
gave the cr iwn to Hciirv \ II and estab 
tbo throne on a firm foundation, his 
marriage with J h/ibeth of \ ork coinoiit 
ing the peace I etwee n tho two parties 
Ihe wars were not fought on pnnciplos, 
but were founded on perHonal eiuarre Is 
tho mass of the peeiple were piobably 
indifferent to the strugkles vvhie h seeui 
to have affected 1 tiglui 1 cxtraordmaiily 
little Iho period thev eoyered marks 
the beginning of the 1 ng lieu iissanee, 
the fiowering of Ptrpcndiculir ire Inter 
tnre anil the growth of tho merehant 
class But during tho w irs the old 
iiohihtv was almost wiped rut a larger 
cliss of propert> owners with smaller 
foit lines replaced the great magnates a 
sure basis on which ludor ciispotism 
could he founded See J. H Hainsav, 
Ijancasier and 1 orA:, 1892, J D 1 hornlj , 
England under the I orkists 1926. and 
J ll Phming England under the Lan 
cadriann 1921 

Rosetta (Arable Rashid) deeavcrl Mus 
Hulinan e itv on the Heise tta branch of the 
Nile) in Pgypt Ihc famous 'Rosedta 
stono* {q } ), which ltd to the elociphcrlug 
of 1 gvptlan hierogl>phb was found near 
here in 1799 bv Bousbard Pop 26 600 

Rosetta Stone. Insiribe 1 slab of black 
basalt which provided the kev for the 
decipherment of hicrugljphir (y i ) writing 
It was lilHcovered in Aug 179 i, in the fort 
of Saint liilitn do Uo>«etUi nc^ar the 
Rosetta mouth of tho Nile (a few miles 
from Alexaudiii) bv u Pr artillery 
olficLr ( apt M BousHunl Ho reported 
the find to bis superior (jcii Monoii. who 
irninc liatelv icaliserl tho Importance of 
tho monument aud bad It t ikon to his 
boiiir W be II Napoleon bcaril of tho dis- 
coverv be ordered that It be deposited 
for Htiidy at the 1 r institute in Cairo 
On thr capitulation of 1 g\ pt (o tho Brit . 
the R S . Hhipped in IHOl to 1 ngland, 
pasHcd into the Brit Museum (whore it is 
now deposited H M 960 Ko 24). and 
came by good fortune nnilor tbo charge 
of bir \Vm Hamilton, whoso interest lu 
Egyptian antliiuJtioH was keen The 
R S is a mutifateel block, about 34 ft. 
long, 2 1 ft wide, aud 1 ft thick it is 
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Rosicrucians 


coTered on Its one flat surface witb 
msciiptlons m three different scripts 
It wiH immediately Inferred that these 
insi riptlons wore but different forms of the 
same text J he upper veision (fourteen 
hnes) w ih ^iven m 1 Kyptlan lanKUiiKC and 
in hleroKlyphlo wrltlnj? the hecoiid text 
(thirty two hnes) also in JiiKyptian, was 
written In demotic {qv ) writing, and the 



version the Cambridge scholar Dr 
Thomas Young (1773-1829) succeeded in 
the decipherment of a few h tters In the 
nuno I'tolemv (Gk Ptolinais) The Ir 
1 g>ptologist Jian itioncols C hampolhon 
(17 10-1812) iicalled on obelisk with a 
bilingual Inseriiitlun he had seen on the 
IS of Phlleo in the Nile, eontaining 
simiUr c II touches and, in its Gk \crsion 
the niiiHs 1 trliniy and Cleopatra (I'tol 
niais Ivlfopitii) Cbampollion rceog 
lilted how siiriiHr were the eartonchrs of 
the ob< iisk I rid on the R b , and that the 
< irtoin lies of the otubsk containing two 
ditterent riiincn had some of the same 
synibc Is ioi iiisl met what is now known 
tjs I Charniiollion thus found the \ alius 
of t hii tec n c harat tors \e vt he idc ntilled 
(on other nionuinents) the ninie AUx 
andti wJiK h supplied three inoie signs 
btep b\ step ho went through ill the 
proper names he could llnd and it last he 
coni I read whole sentences In 1822 
Chaiiipolhon ninoiinced the ic suits of his 
studies to the Vc ide mie dt s Inw iiptious at 
laris In this mistcrls dissertation and 
in his siihscciiient leseauhes he liid the 
foundation of tho inuderii scieiue of 
J toll gv 

Rose-water, v\ lUr rented with tho tbs 
tilled isseiue i f roses xn the I R is 
spiiiikli I OMi the hands after citing 
and tlu fiistrm is oecisioniUv fillowtd 
in 1 iiropc ‘^ei R dishes for t Ins pur 
pi se exist m 1 ugland me hiding one 
picsentcd by Situutl Icpjs t) tho 
Cloth woikcis’ ( oinpany 

Rose-water Ointment, sre C old ( hi am 
Rose Window, in Gothic aiclutecture, 
circuhr window frequently pin id over 
one of the largo doors It Is iisii illj tilled 
with clahorite tracery 

Rosewood, wood of various tries, ao 
eilkd on account tithir of i i ise like 
frigrimi or a rose coloui llie best 
tia,,riiit R often c illed I’llisander wood 
is h rived from Dalbergia nigta i native 
of llru/il whence it is exported in 1 irge 
heavv slii>s I he wood is ehieiG used 
III vineei and eabJutt work 

Rosh ha-Shanah (lleb Head of the 
^ ear Ne w \ e ir) is a main Tc w ish festiv al, 
ethlnitcd on the first two days of the 


British Mustum 
HOSJ IT \ STONF 
(Lpper left hand corner) 

In the repTodnction nn be seen a pirt of tl e 
corresponding iiisriipti ins in hicrof,h pines dciiio 
tic and (ik 

last (fifty four lines) was wntteu in Ok 
ianguago and script Ihls last text wtvs 
readily interpreted, and tho inonuimnt 
proved to be a deeiee, drawn up on the 
18th meshtr (March 27) 19(> ne , hv the 
priests of Memphis in honour of Ptoleniv 
) hpiphanos (20 >-181 B c ) storting 
from the known, tho hieroglyphic and 
demotie wrltinm were slowlj made to 
yield tlielr secrets The hieroglyphio text 
^ntmns oblong rings, known os *car 
touches,* and already in 1797 tJie Dan 
TOholar(J /^dga hod roooraised that bueh 
niuuoa. Com- 
paring tbe hieroglyphio text irlth the Ok 


Mveuth month (/is/in) which was the 
I < of the e ivil v tsr in aue t Israel 
1 ike 1 dm Kipput oi 1 6m ha 
t turn {Q t ) and unlike all the other 
few I'll! festiv nlh eommunioD with (vod is 
s ik 1 f not tlirough joy but through 
I M li limit V H ha S being an occasion for 
I sc li mil introspe c tlon and lueditatiou ov er 
the vt »r that lias gone 
I Rosicruoians, members of semi secret, 
or see let friternities who practised a 
system of mvstieal philosophy, intended 
to guide tho expaiihinu of inner nnH.e ptlou 
J heso boele'tics tiiht became widely known 
to the public in the seventeenth century 
through a sotIch of pub- the tarlieT of 
which have b u attributed to Inhu 
Valentino \ndreuD, a Lutheran miiuster. 
who died lu 1 b*)! It sexms clear that the 

moToment^had a much more anct exist- 
ence than this, one of these pamphlets, 
issued in 1007, eM>ntalned reierene>e8 to 
RosloruUanlsm in 1410 The name is 
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said to orlf^nate from the symbol com- compound fonued from the rosooiUne base 
prisinsr the cross \vith a simple red rose in b\ treatlnip it with nitrous acid and heat- 
its centre, but another seventeenth con- in(p, the ])Fodiict tnhydroTutolyldiphenyl 
tury pamphlet ascribes the foundation carbinol is unstable and loses one molecule 
andnamingof Rosiorucianism toChilstlan of water to form R A lii <ommerce it 
Hosenkreuz a Ocr nobleman of the four- is prepared by hontmcp phenol with oxoho 
teenth ccntur\ , who grained his know ledge acid and sulphuric acid R A possesses 
by long tra\el m the L Early R prac- a beautiful red colour, but Is not much 
Used al(hein> extensively, and claimed used m dyeing, as it is diiheuit to fix 
niagricai and hypnotic power, but later It is employed as an indie it or for acids 
^oc leties beanng the name can ha% c had and alkahs. as acids decolorise it 
little or no connection with the oiigmal Ross, Betsy (17 A 2-1 836) semi legendary 
ones See H Jennings, The fioaimitians, fl^re in the early hist of the L V 6 in 
their Riica and Mystenea 1S70 1887 and PnUadclphlo bho is said to ha\o made 
\ E Waite The Rial Ilisiory of Uie a Stars and Stripes flog from a poncU 
Rosunicians 1S87 sketch bv Washington as early as Tune 

Roskdde, stt Ro}<skildf 1776, but she chsngod the points of the 

Roslavl, tn of the bmolensk Region of stars from six to hyo Hlstonaus doubt 
the R S J b R , 70 m b K of bmolensk the story's accuiae y 
tn ilax anel hemp aio grown ui the Ross, Sir Edward Denison (1871 1940), 
dist. and there i'n trade m tobacco gtam, Brit orientalist, educated at Marlboioiigh 
and fat Pup 28 000 bchool and (July College, London, and 

Roslm, or Rosslyn, vil on the \ Esk, stuihed oneutal languages in i’ans and 
7 m b of Edinburgh in Midlothian btrosburg^ In 1906 ho was curator of 
Scotland It was madt a burgh in 14 ib records foi the gov of India Fiom 1014 
hut later became uiiiinportaiit Pheie to 1917 he was assi^^taut m tho kit of the 
are remains of the fomteenth century E section of the prints and druwriiig 
castie of the biuclairs which the Eng dept of the llrit Musemn In 1917 he 
Fared m 1544, but the chief gloiy of the was appointed the tlrst director of the 
vil IS the chapel, described in bcott *» bchool of Orient il btudics (ste OIlIL^T vi. 
fayofihe Laht Minstnl Its pioportions iNn Aucican bTUDiis bcnooL ou) and, 
are small (70 ft x 1 > f t x 42 ft ), but at the same tunc, pi of of Persian in the 
the delicate and beautiful eaiMug on the imiv of London holding both otlh os until 
Prentice pillar on the clusteicd eoliumis his retirement in 1937 Vmoug his yarn d 
pinnacles and yaulted roof aic outstuiid pubs were The Ucait >/ ihia (with F II 
mg R gn ts the title of eirl to the bknne), a popular account of Perskiu 
family of bt Clair Ersklne Pop 2000 art, traus of an Vriblc hist of fiujorat 
Rosmsad, Hercules George Robert i polyglot list of biids in furki Chinese, 
Robinson, Baron, see Robinson and Mandiu and ihi hnglish Lanyunge 

Rosmer, Milton (6 1S81) Bnt actor, (19)0) 
b in boiithpoit, and idiicated at Man Ross, Sir James Clark (1800-b2) Bnt 
Chester Grammar bchool He undo hia s'lUor and explore i b in London lie 
lirst stage appianmc in 1899, and from made altogi ther fi\c voyages in search ot 
1910 to 1015 was a leading member of the N V\ passage irid aceompamed Paiiy 
Miss Ilormann s company at Mauche'^tcr in his effoit to leach the N Pule (1827^ 
His London succjesscs Hncludo perfot Whilst wnth hi*^ iinele Capt John II he 
inances In S< Toan (1021) aiul Gcm Light discovered the N magnetic pole (183J) 
(1089) R *s fine charac tc r u tmg has \nhU Voyage of UiHcn try and litHearch to 
mtic him equally at honu in ^hakc S and intajctic Itegumi (IS47) ho gives 
can ill and modem drama his inter the results of his own experiences m the 
luetatioii of Cassius in Julius Cu,sar is trebu'* (1839-4)) He yvos knightod in 
CNpt < lallv noteyvorthy 184 ) He named Vlt ri bus and Vietorl i 

Rosmini-Serbati, Antonio (I’'i7-]8a5) Laud 
It philosopher and thcolngiin b in Ross, Sir John (1777-18^6) Brit salloi 
Rovereto and ordainrcl priest in 1821 b at Inch W igtoiishlrc Ho made tyvo 
Ho founded m 1828 a religious congrcgi inportaiit yoyagts of polai c vploratiuu, 
tjuu known as the In-stituti of ( banty the n^aults of which lu nanated in 
To comply yrith the wishes of Leo \1I , his Voyage of Di'itoxery for the Vurpose of 
and encouraged by hucccssim popes he hritlonng Baffin h Lay WV)) fmd Second 
undertook the reform of plulotophv, but Voyof/e in Starth of a \ IV, I*a'>iagt, 
bis works thereon pro\oked ujiich uppo tndkuting the Discouty of thf Vorth Mag 
sition Two of his books /hr live neiu Bole (IH) I oi the first (1818) be 
WQunda of ( knet and The < unUlution of was tltu d out by gov , and for bho second 
Social Justice, were placed on the Index, (18 2M 45) by priyate, (utorprise During 
mainly on account of certtiin views In tbo latter bo was lor tbe most part ioe- 
GonncKtiou with the election of bishoi»s bound aud suifciod severe privations. 
In 1888. after tbe death of U S forty Consul at btoekiiolm from 18 )<) until 1845, 
propositloos taken mainly from post- he led an expedition in search of 5 rauklin 
Dnmous works, iinre vised bv the author, in 1850 

were condemned K b was a in«ui of Ross, Martin (1862 1915), psoudonym 
saintly life and bis instil ute has flourished of Violet Florence Martina, Irim novelist, 
It haea college near Lt icestcr in £ ngiand b in Galway and educated at Alexandm 
For an approotatlon of his philosophy see CoUi*ge, Dublin With her cousin, Edith 
T. Davidson, The Fhiloaophical System of CEuoue Bomorville (o v.), she ooUaborated 
^nlotiid Hosmini Serbaht 1882 in a number of novels 

Roselle Aeld (O^ifOt), coloured ocganto Rom» Sir Ronald (1867 1932), Brit, 
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ph}«>lcJaD and pott b at iMiiiora, Jndla» 1 lie c oast hue Is Ion? and much Indented 
and educated at bt lUitlioloinoiv a Hoti On the L coibt aie the Heauly and Inner 
pital, London lie entered the Indian Moiav and Troinarty l^irths (whKh to- 
Medieal Sci\ico in 1881 ll dlbcovored srcthei mat ly eiicm le the Jllack Isle) and 
the hfe hist of inalaria porasitos in luos Ooinoch J^iith Iho ehmate is varied, 
quitoes (1897 9S) tlioutfh Emm had beniir moist and mild in the \V bracing 

already done niiuli \\ork on this subject and dry in tlic J aiul cold In the up 

R thereby conlliined the tlieorj whuh lands Only about 7 per cent of the whole 
had been formulated by bir Patiick surface is arable, inohtly along the sea- 
Mauson (At ) m 1894 loi his work he board and in thi Blaik isle a toiisider 
received t no Nobd pi Ize in 1902 11 led tblo put is over 1000 ft with many 

an expedition to malarial U Afiiea in peaks xcuding 1000 ft Best known 
1899 lie was knighU d In 1911 11 was peaks ar Ben \N y vjh in tlu N 1 (1429 

also a distiuguiblicd poet, ami his pubs ft ) xnd iloiig the watershed >guir Miir 
include I he I reveuivon of Malaria (1910) (3(io7 ft ) Bciim Uf irg (3a47 It ) sguii 

Memoirs (192)) and Sh«/ie« on Malartu na I apaii U ( )77 1 tt ) Mam buu I (3862 ft ) 
(1928), ilso poems and one novel "see Btnn \Uow (3 38 3 ft) ( xm Eitc (3S77 
life by R L Mtgio/, 19 31 ft ) Ben Mohr (3a70 ft ) by 1 oc h A1 ircc 

Ross, Sir (Wdliam) David (b 1877) is Ben Slioch (3217 ft ) iiul it tin head ot 
Brit bcliolar b it lliuiso Caithness iiid I <»ch Buk h the stiUlv live sistcr'i ot 
educated at the R< \ il llurh beliool Ldiii Kmtall In Lewis tin surfaec is feature 
burgh L dinbuit,!! Uiiiv and Baltic 1 less end mostl\ m >jiiuud Ihc wat r 
College Oxfoid Hi bet inio prof of shed of tin miinlind luiib roughly ^ to 
inrial jiliilosc phv it Oxford iii 1923 s ml is in the V\ half rivft liowing 1 

Iioni 1923 until 1 H7 he w is jji ivost of on longest the pnn aie tlio Ojkcl and 

Oijol, and was vitc cb imtllor of Oxtord i inon to I) moc h I iitb ind the ( onou 
lJuiv from 1911 imtil 1)14 Ills tiiius witli its till's lo the (lomiitj 1 >rtb, 
of Aiistotle s works aio now stand ird tl iwing V\ i ic the Shu 1 lUhiig (anon 
texts, and he bus 1 mriiv woiks < ii 1 wi and Bi \I inv Ik nitiful water 

philosophv lie waa Lhcjuinun of the fillsmtludi (1 ma ho 0 It ) tlu highest 
io>al < oitiiijjssiou on iho press (I U7> m inc it Biitiin Insh wttii lochs are 
R was knighted in 19 jS mimerc us Ihtlirei'it I tliMiret 131 lu 

Ross, Earldom of, leirchar Mu in long is vii> u i it tul Ihe tl icf m 
t’bigurt w i'. create d i irl fR iil22)hy dustnes aio ikiuultiii with aftoiesti 
\Uxdndei 11 king of sc otlaud Both he tion llslimg llorils twetd m inuf in I 
and his disc indants were prominent in the wlu'tkv distilling ^ome d the iielust 
puhlio life of their turns Ihe thud carl ogne hind m 'sLotlnul is in 1 i'>Ui Ross 
Hugh w IS killed in 1 3 3 at the hittl of and Black 1 le, and these aie noted for 
ilalidon Hill we uing iswisthc eusiomof breeding if pedigree •slioithmi exttle 
the earls ot K in huttU tho shut of ^t Oits and huh \ me the pnn grain eiops 
Buthae Him giaiuldaughter Lupheme md then is a laigc c lotting p m ■simc 
HUeece (led 111 rfutlie i 1 aiiWilhoin ml 372 the '^icoul Woil I War niuth >Cwhatwas 
bho inurru d '^11 Wultci 1 esheof Vbcidien doer foiisf liml is now di v U d to cattle 
a (listingulslu <1 -^oldici and on lui cUath and sh cp giazing Thi usidei ible 
{c 1391) tlie title pissed to her s ui "sir timbii ii» Uuucbdhv tw »wns ishtmg 
\lexaiidcr LtMic He dud m 1402 and giaclualh leiiintecl and lJuie ait Indio 
his daughtii lieiiess 1 upluiiie died with eleetne sehtrius I islu iiC'' iloiig hith 
out issue* (c 111)) Ihereuponher luiit coasts ate extensive priucipillv Itinag 
Mir> wife of Donald Mm douuld I oid of and while flsh, with silmon fioin Ih iiv 
the IsliH suceecchd liu i iildom ii md e tiiuric s (hut tishmg )ort? aio 
maiiicd with the Maeilon dels until 1476 stoniiwav in Lewis Liomirlv I llipool 
In that Year the thiiUcnth eail, John, and iidiiloeh Biiigwall (|.c»p 3200) co 
having htcii eoiivuted of treason ami In uui ro> il burgh, is iiii{)OLlant as i 
having made his submisbloii 111 Biilianunt live stock ec litre ^toinow iv (1 00) the 
was ereoted a pie r c t 1 iil uiiu iit as Lord lanrt t tn is tlu eiiitic ri the Hams 
ofihelhUs Iht I irldom of K however twttd mdubtrv with siv min', lum with 
was not n*htoicd It w is imiexcd bv the thiee uudiival churclK'> nne still Used) 
crown not igain to he giiiiiti d t iiiv bub and 1 oitrosi* with a luii c 1 e ithodral, are 
the only or stcoiul legitimate s >n of the rcval burghs liivergord ii ind Oomartv 
boottish king an st ipoits and i all ii tier a nimeral 

Rotsall Sohool, I ug public st hoed fcjr hi n and hoUduv n sv rt Hugh Miller 
boys at Uobsull Lam ishiie, 3 in of geologist Sir Lhonias I niuhart, trans- 
fleetwood, founded ill 1844 B was m litor ot Rabelais bir Mexander Mac 


corporated by rojal i barter In 1890 and 
Is govcriiici by a coiiiieil lluro is a 
Junior dept and tho school has aecommo 
datiOD for 550 pupils Tho ihapel eon 
tahM a carved rorodos by Erie Gill 
ROM and Cromarty, oilj^ual]> separate 
wore united in 1801 and form a N high 
land 00 of Scotland Ihoco InUudosthe 
Is. of Lewis (cxiept the b pait called 
HfUTU) and many small is . mostly uu- 
inhabited It is bound to tho N bybuther- 
land and the Dornoch Firth and in the 8 
by Inverness shire and the Beauly Birth. 


keuzio clisiovenr of the Mackenzie H, 
(in sii licitoi Macdonald who lose 
, from tho ranks w e ro nativ es of Ross- 
shire Clan feuds apart battles of nation^ 
importance were 1 ogiobiide, 1481 , Inver 
canon, lOoO, ai iihushiel, 1719 The 
IS of Liwis proMdes ono of tho most 
striking moiiumints in Bntain in the 
standing btoneR of Callemish (<i v ) (niega- 
Uthlo period), and in tho Uroem of C)arto- 
way an excellently prenirved specimen of 
an inhabited tower of the Piotish period 
Knookfarrcl, near Dingwall, Is an anot. 
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vitrified hill fort, srood example<i of codtcl Rossetti. Christina Georgina (1830-04) 
lated ruins are Lochshn and llallono But poet sibtor of Dante Gabiiol and 
Cattles There are a number of pagan >^iii Michael R (9 » ) fi in London Even 
and early Christian Pirti'^h sculptured as a child she wioto vc ibts and her first 
btoncs in th( co of uhic h the Nigg btone recorded poem was (.ompU tc d at the age of 
IS probabh the finest example of earl> twriKo In 1847 a vol of her versos waa 
Pictish art m existenet 1 hi mainland is pinatel} printed and in 1850. over the 
n pari constituono returning one num signatiiie of *Ilhm Alkyne.* she con 
her, Lewis is part of the W Isks con tribute d to the famous but shortlived 
stituency The railway runs along the periodical the (renn In lhC2 shejpub 
r coiLstof the mainland, with brunches to her best work Gohlin MarkU and Other 
lortiosc in Black Isle and to Kyle of Poems hobbn Market is the high-water 
Lochalsh to connect with the steamer mark of Christina R . and shows such 
strvict to btornaway llure Is h dally oiiginahtv and imagination as she in no 
return air service from Imcintss to other w 01 k gave proof of In this and other 
stornowa\ i*op ((.stiiuattd 1940) 62 OOO vols she piiutcd mnn\ ovqiiisite lyrical 
of whom 00 per cent In Lewis and 2o per pieces Ihc touch of sadness that per 
cent on the mainland are bilingual in vades her writing ma> ha\o been partly 
(rathe and kug Area 3089 sq m Ste duo to in unhapp\ love allair in her 
R Bam. History of the Ancient Proiinte \outh and duiing her life she sulTercd 
of 7?oss isqo N Macrae Ihe Romantt constants fiom ill health and a sue 
if u Riyal hurf/h Ding tall <9 Story of cession of famih bertn\cmenta she 
<1 IhoHsand Itavt 1021 J \V itson possessed a scnsitnc appreciation of 
/loss and ( romarty (( amb ridge Louiita natural bcauU in I hci poctiv has a 
(tcogiaphi be Ties) 1924 and Macdonald unique simpluiti and purit> of tone 
and Pol on Ifu Hook of Ross Sutherland C hristiim 11 i inks with Donne Ciashaw 
and ( aithncss 1048 and \aughin as one of J ngland s gnat 

Rossano clt^ of ^ Italy m the piua m\stit il (octs und is with Newman and 
<f Coscnri oiut the Rom foiticss of kc bk one of the piic ts of the larh (Ixfoid 

Hosci mil n 24 m \ N 1 ot (oscn/i mo\c merit I hough the the me of her 

It hii> a B\zintinc cathcdril and a poems is often s ui the poims aic never 
librar\ with %Hluablc MbS oftiu (lospcls morbid oi uttcilv («k om\ and lur dciu 
\t 11 b\ art marble ciuarrus Pop tional p ictiv 1 1 \ s sir c ss < n ultimate hopes 
19 600 an 1 icalitics ( ritics ha\( awarded her 

Rossbach. vil in the forner pien of some of the insight of Shakespeare and 
Prussian 'saxony in the di'«*l and 8 m f iiieifulnoss of (okiidge \mong her 
S M of the tn of Mcrseburi, iJtit tn othe r books ue i /Vi/ire s / /o/ze ss (1866) 
Ir anti \ustrians wcic deft itcd l> in n/f J)<mnn (1S71) und t Pageant 
1 rcdcrlck the tireat in 17 7 (1884) A eoiiipJito ctl of hci works 

Rossberg 1 Mt (*>1 it ft high) on the was issued with a im nioir her brother 

horde IS ot the eantons of /iig indbchwy/ Wm K in 1904 and her letters m 190S 
in \ L Swit/eilind 2 In withkudand Sec lives b\ M J Sand iis 1930 and 
coalmines 4 in N 1? of Pi utben (Bv tom) D M ^inart 191) 
in Siksia Itl n 1 Pop 20 000 Rossetti. Dante Gabriel (1828 S2) But 

Ross Dependency, tci-v on the coasts of paintci and poet b in London bon of 
tilt Ross "SI I in \utarctieu which were (rabiiile R a Nenpolitnn lefiigte and 
I lot I limed a Bnt settlement in 1923 biotmr )f ( hnstina and W iii Michael U 
iindci the < t jitrol of the goiernor general (qi ) Jlo Wcis prof at It at King's 
cf New Zcalmd It is an inifiort mt Colit gt and cdut attMl at the st liool 
whaling eentre attached to the colkge Like his sister 

Rosse. William Parsons third Earl of Ohri'ttina ho exhibittd i precocious taste 
(1800 67) Bnt astronomer b at \ork for letters and m 1S40 rompnsed a ballad, 
and ctlueated at Trinity ( ollegc Dublin Sir /lugh tht Heron (pin itelv prmtod. 
and Magdalen C oik ge Oxfonl llcrcpre ISH) Ho Htiidied drawing under John 
bcnted King b co in I'arliaimut fioiii Nell ( otman and afterwai els worked under 
1821 until 18 44, prebided over the Roval CJaiy nud at the llo^al \faikiny sehools 
Socle tv from 1848 until 18 1 111(1111 1862 Attlustinu hovvevei lite nliire wan moro 
was appointed vice chance lloi of hii eiwn attnie tivo to R thanart Hotraus Dante, 
univ of Dublin In 184a hi ronstnietcd beginning bis I iboiirs in 1845 and two 
a giant te I <ienp( ->6 ft long with v 6 ft years late r wrote i Ac /fZessed Damozef and 

bpceulum the largest t hat hn 1 c V c r been sev if his best houiu ts Ihe BUxsed 

prcvjoush nude After 1848 it wavsused Danutzel and his prose story. Hand and 
for many viars specially for the observa Soul appeared In the (hrni (1850) which 
tion of uebiilie ^ w < »l by his brothc r \V in He 

Rosseau, small tn and like poit of had alreaelv sought instnirtion in art 
Ontario ( madu In Muskoka co It is from ]<orel Madox Brown to whoso in- 

fdtiiatcel St tho N cud of Luke ii which fine nee ho owed niiich, and he camo into 

latter comniunicAtos in the S with Lirke intimate relation with tho I'ro Raphael- 
Muskoka about 60 rn N N P of Colling Hes (e/ i ) Holman Hunt (wibli whom at 
woorl one time he shared a studio) and Millais 

Rossello. Marla- Josepha (1811-88), 5 at He continned to work at literature and 
Albisola near Havona. Ital> In 1837 art but ho made littUi iniprosslon on the 
she became the foundress of an institute of public liiiskln , how ov er. had t he know- 
nuns. called the Daughters of Our Lady of ledge and fntoliigenro to appreciate R 's 
Mere V, which rapidly spread through Italy work and Ids infiiience did much to 
and b America Canonised la 1949. establish R *s reputation Between 1850 
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and IS60 he produced nianv of tils bCHt 
phturiR InchidiiK? ‘Mary Magdalene ‘ and 
• Paolo and h raiiccsca In 18h() he inariit d 
f lizahctli Sicldal i^ho had bat to him for 
liiH UeatiucM but Hho died within tuo 
>oars In his^riicf h( burn d his AIS poems 
Inhd coftin but jichliiuf to tl o entreat ics 
of fiiends he siiictioned tlieii disinUr 
iiKid in 180M, uud these and otheis wiit 
nub in 187(» I nfoitiinatel> , after this 
he beeamu iddieted to the use* of < hloial 
vihirh utleetcd both Iiih lioeliJy and inentul 
health though ho (ontiniKd to nunt 
inuiiY wonderful \\ork« me liidnu ’Venus 
\staite (1877) IJo attempted s me ido in 
1872 and sullered from pnitml parrlvsis 
from 1881 K vv is a gre it artist both w ith 
the pen iiiel tho bnish aiul il Is otlen 
disputed whether he js greater as a poet 
or a painter It is snid tint he ne\ei 
masteied some of the tee hnie ilities of iit 
I 111 his ima|.rmatioii and his coloiiimi, le ml 
a ehanii to his pietuies th it mike the in 
rank \trv hu^h while tin miisK in 1 
symbolical einililns of his veise |)lue-> 
him anionir the meat poets of the iiim 
tee nth eeiitinj Ills rnjstieisin him 

an ntllniti withV\m I lake Ills jut tie il 
woil s were eollee** 1SSI» uiii his 

Iftteis with i me me 11 hy uih orother \V m 
wile pub in 1^0 1 Sec lues hv 1 (i 

'Stephens IH^il \ ( Ikuson UUl 1 
WnuKh 192S I < lio^ell l‘M0 V 
Hunt PM(j Helen Kosstiti Xiijre h 1 US 
() Dni&rhtv 1 ''e# ah W Umint 

the Uai)had\U traufdu 11H2 ind K 
1 restein Hlai e and Ifosstth 1 U4 

Rossetti, William Michael (1S2U HUO) 
Hrit author ami ait entie brothei e»f 
Christina and Dante < abru 1 li (q i ) b in 
London ind eeliu iteel it Iviiur s ( ollem 
Hoejhtflineel i post in the ml ind leyiniu 
eiept but eievoted Ins leisure to iit ami 
iiteiitiire He mariMd kmini 1 ue \ 
n eliiifflilir of lord MiideA Dieiwn e>iu 
of the ire Itaphaeiite Itrothe i hoeul <if 
wine h literarv iml eiiti ti enele he le 
eaim i iiumbei boi i ^hoit time he 
w iHeelilor of the (mm whu h wasfoiiiideel 
in IS lO uathe ollle lal oiKnn ed the lirotlui 
hood and hiiiise If w reite t he se nne t pr inte el 
on the cover Jle wnsprohihlv the very 
last siii\iviiu^ close fiieiid of Kiiskm 
K is laiisilv It sponsible foi biinuiui; iboiit 
m 1 nfflaiid a Inie aiipre 1 1 iti ni of the 
oriental osjiee hilly Jii]i is opposed to 
tho (aucihian faculty m line art Ills 
best known pubs yiere i ti iii'' iii blink 
veise of 1) inti s //U/ / /< »; /veeifs dsS") 
Afenunr of DnnU (mbrnl USU i 

Reminitict n( ti (IMOO; uid / luso/ / anutui 
Poets (1878) 

Rossi, Francesco dei, see s\i\i\ir 

Rossi, Giovanni Battista ( 1 ih) 1)41) 
It painter b at k lore nee He formed 
his stylo on that of Mie helniikelo uni 
BUpcrinteiided the aitistir tleeui ition of 
Uie palace of i ontainebleau for Ins patrem 
Francis I 

Rossi, Count, Pellegrino Luigi Edoardo 
(1787-1818) It economist aiiel btatesnuin, 
0 at Carrara, and odueHteHi at 1-avia and 
Bologna Ho sought safety in Ooueva 
after the fall of Murat, whom ho bad sup 
ported Disappointed that his revised 
constitution, known as the ‘Pacto Hossi, 


yyas abandoned by the Swiss, he acK^epted 
i? ehaii of political economy at 

Hie ( ollcgo ele (ranee He bee a me Fi 
ainbas at Rome and on the outhieak ot 
reyolutioQ in 1848 he attached himself 
to PofK Pius I\ but was niurdoied by 
the Republic iii piitj 

Rosstni, Gioaohino Antonio (1792 
IHh'*) It operatic eomposer b at Pesaro 
an I studie d under Matte i at Rolof,n i In 
18IU he piodueerl his hist work, i comic 
e*peii / / ( ainbiale di Malnnwnto, In 
Veniei Ihis y\ is an mimediite suex'Cas 
Ol tlie thirty stn^e woiks he yyiote during 
the f< IJoyying fitte < n ye us the < hief yver 
J am rfidi (1811) II hartneie dt Snt/l f 
(e ille el il mania t f iiUd when first Riieii 
111 Rem < isn,) iitillt (1810) (ni'>za 
I mira (JM7) in I {;itto (1818) an I 

Seninai nh (182 1) in 182 J lie \isited 
I ngl iml In Inns he yiiote (ruiUauw 
I til (18„)) (oiisideied ly man> to be hi^ 
Ihiest vMirk ills remaining eon nosilioiis 
imlided the slabat Maftr (1832 40) an I 
l/ess# *i>leJintHt (I MU) R s music shows 
yigonr utility ind tfuo It sensuousness 
the tine St of it his spout ineitj an I 
I bum 111 bis b 111 ilin.; of voices ml 
oielit tin ihki ml iiist me t for glitt iin-, 
elUets it lit br ins nee isionil musical 
yuleuiM sef lues i \ L Diunac 1)0) 

V di < III / n 1)0 I i 1 ) it mi 
R Rue hell i)il 

Rosslare, si i| i it t eo Wexford 1 ire 
7 m "s ( of Wixfit I It (XtemH li mg 
tie eoist OIK pint mttmg out n i 
niiiiw iienmsuh md firming the 
bound ir> <f We\foid Harbour It yyii-^ 
settled by king Jobn m 1 210 Pop 100) 

Rosslau tn ot (leimanj in Vnli ilt on 
the Ille i III N ofDessiu The in uiu s 
aie p ipe i ni u lime ry yy ire eoods e he lu 
e iN etc i (>[> 12 000 

Rosslyn sm Rusi in 

RosBlyn Earl of, tie Wfodiiuikn 
\I I \ \ M)H{ 

Ross on Wve, luikt tn and u**!) di’^c 
of He re fonUliire h ngland, on th H 
Wyi 12 in bl of Heiiford It has 
iiiuny assOLialions yyith John Kyiu (d 
1721) tleseiibed by Pope as the Mm 
of K 1 he e hme h of bt Miu y t lie \ irgin 
IS 1 III o Decorated and Perpeudieuuir 
Imildiiig 1 he re are flour miJls md ague 
nil) leineuts and hoot fuctuues Pop 
o«.00 

Ross Sea, pirt of the \iitiretic Deean 
s c f Neyy Zealand lylni, bi'tyveen b 
Victoria Land and King (dyyord VII 
I and It iM free of lee in the summer and 
y\as therefore use el as a w ly of appi laeh 
to the s Polo hv both Vinundaeu and 

Si if I 

Ross-shire Buffs, see ^i vFORni ilieiii 

I \M)1 Its 

Rostand, Edmond (1^(8-1918) (r 
diainatlst and poet b at Marseilles His 
farcical Les Romaneimes (1S94) was fol- 
Inwe^d In 1895 by ; Pniuoie lointaine — 
In which Sarah oernbanit interpreted 
the char«uter ot MdllSsando, she aNo 
played Photyie In his biblleal play La 
itamarUame (1897), and of the duke of 
Reichstadt in L* diglon (1900) In this 
tragedy the pathos of tho life of sur- 
veUiaDoe and misunderstanding which 
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Napoleon’s son \^as londcmncd to lead is 
beautifully expressed I he heroic drama 
Cyrano de hetaetar (1S97) in uhich 
Coquelin eieitcd the title role was an 
outstandiuiir Miceess m 1910 this was 
followed b\ the fuimurd fantasy of 
Chantethr the prodiwlion of whieh was 
a triumph of imjfmticoiit and artistic 
tlleets Its Mui,attiists (1911) w is m 
the main a it issue of his tarli imcms 
R ’b lersitiliti IS shown 1 \ th* \n11ct5 of 
his dramitic pioduetuus but his best 
work was that done m the lomantic tiadi 
tion whei^e lino prose, skilful c harac 
tertsation and a viiid insight into liuman 
emotions particularly of the fiiistiated 
eombined to prodiui innate rpines In 
191^ R pub hia l^nni miis tit I a tie 
Iset li\#s b\ ii lla"is/iti lUl P 
Apesti^in, 1J29 anel H (•niel 1915 
Rostock, seapo t on the (stiiaij of the 
Warnow S ni fremi \\ aim muiule on the 
Baltic in Aletklonbui,? Geirnani Once 
a If ins I tn I’ po stsst I a foiiiteeiitli 
oenturi ^nto nml G ithic tn hiD in I 
five net ihiirehes flu unlv tlioolkst 
in t»< I man) was foumleel in 1418 'sinp 
buildinir I'J tilt thief iiulustii Blileher 
wa& bom in R In I >42 R was one ot 
the chief t»«i ln*>ts of hui iih f >r the 
Russian fiont and the h mu < f the 
lleinkel iirt raft woiks and i 11 1011 t ht nil 
cal indiistiits It ws^ the It It It 1 onibed 
htavilj bi the I VI Munj of H s 
oldest buildiiifrs were destr m I R was 
captured bi Ivokossoi sk\ s 's( on I \\ lute 
Russian Ainn in Ma> 191 > Pop 
122 400, Intludinp: Wninemundt (93 jOO) 
Rostov, tn of the \ uoslivl Region of 
the R S I b U 3 j m ^ \\ of V aroslail 
It was founded in the ninth < t ntm\ , and 
its histonr buildinirs inclu Ic tlit tspenski 
Cathedral mnl the Kremlin Smee 1917 
It has become an iiidu tn il centre, with 
linen and cotton mills lioui ruiils and 
colfee and chicory inanufs lop 21,100 
Rostov-on-Don, tn m th< Kobtoy 
Region of the R ^ 1 s K on the Don 
25 m from its mouth It is the i^atewaj 
ro the Caucasus snd local point of 
communication bctwitn M wcow '^tAlln 
vrad the Volfu and the L krfilm , on the 
one band and the ( aiitasim )n the other, 
i chides be ins the trreat ni j ort of th< 
Don haying access 1 \ Hit Dt n to the 
Black ^ca Its Import ante \ ill o< further 
enhanced when the Minyth-Kuma and 
Don Volflra canals are ctniplctcd Hit 
sifirnlflrance of R 'b kcuki iphic^il position 
is reflected In its hist Vfttr the layinK 
waste of the anct Gk tt 1 m of laiiais 
near the modem tn of \/o\ by tbo 
linns the region between tin lower Don 
and the sea of Arov re inalnt d large h un 
inhabited until tiu amiai of llnssian 
settlers in the eighteenth century In 
1761 a fortress was built on the high 1 b 
of the Don, liiiincd after st Dinitn of 
Rostoy (the seat of the anct principality 
neaj* Moscow) and later named U on D 
in order to distinguish If from the oldor 
ta Before 1917 H w as the headquarters 
of the Don Cossack military organisation 
and the seat of a bishop 

After the reyolutloa R was rapidly 
Industrlallied, and before tbe Second 


Woild V\ar possessed one of the largest 
agric engine Cling works in L urope, being 
fayourabl) situated near tho region 
which contained not onR tho laigi st coal 
inmiiig indiisti) in Russia (tho llOTiliob) 
but ilso some of the laigest steel and 
(he lineal works besides being within con 
lenient distaiiro of the ( uiicasian oil 
wells Ihe eltv ihtuusid hinds font 
limes duilng the Sicoiul Woild Wai 
Mail) of its public 1 ml lings and most o^ 
its m lus tiles wc n destioied b> the (icrs 
when thci wcio dniiii out m Ith 1941 
afUi tluir rout at Stalingrad Ihcie is 
an iinpoitant iiiaiki t ^ iidt ning legioti 
uioutid the lit) R Is one of the chiet 
ccnties of su h indiistiics as Hour inilliiu, 
distilling Kgitabh oil pioduttion fiUlt 
laniiing tohaicu nianuf and tiio ] ro 
due turn of < hanip igm ind w ni< s Vii oil 
pipe 111 ( riiii'i to R and hiyoiid t 1 \iki 
toya Ihis lino is being < ontinu il to thi 
Dmcpiopctii \sl indnstri il rigi>ii Ihi 
port is busil\ tngaged with ti ulo (liiriu,, 
the nine months ot the \ 1 ai win n it is fret 
from 1 e gisin and wool an the thicl 
i \poi tn 

R wastaituu 1 b\ tin ( iis uiulei \on 
Kit 1 st in thf lile autnnin of 1 >U be in,, 
lit lien bv M i h tl liinoshinko a woel 
latci Ills w is IhtI IS iist muje I 
itMise but It haiigt (1 h nnis foi tin 
thud tl m when tl < (ops Tttapluii 
it 11 luh 1912 anel flriilh wlicn Gen 
Maiino\ k\ libeiati 1 it in lob 1)11 ii 
Ins r iL liorn tin Don to Pudipist 
lop 10 100 ^ee futiht rut Ut I isuns 
bitoNf 01 Risso(iinM\s Cami \h ns 
IN Sk om) Wort d \V \k 

Rostovzev, Mihail (0 1S7()) litissnn 

s(h 111 b at Kiel lie hi Id tin < h ni f 
anct lit at st Peltrsbuig fr ni IJOl t 
1 )1S Ir in 19.0 until 1)2 In w is 
put it the uni\ of Wisdnsiii Us 5 
snui 1 )w > he 11 held the ehnz of amt 
hist at \ ah R s iiscirch woik on tin 
Rc ni I III! Ill <te hasi,rtatl\ innucint 1 
ni Icrn o] 1111 >n in t) i suljict lli 
1 111 s incl i i( tin monunn iit vl Soi tnl at tl 
If n flic Hthiory tf the homan I m pm 
(1 )2t ind 1 tmomic anti See mi lUstoru 
tf iht HUlenistu If orld (I )11) 

Rostra, ftrnous platfoini of tho nrnt 
R ns from whic li I 111 11 spiakei usrdto 
a I In ss tin ptoph It sii od bel wei 11 the 
fiiuiii and r omit mm and was so ( lUod 
If luse it WHS idorm 1 with prows of 

1 ilitiijcfl Milhvf' lu modem lug tin 
siiii,ul AP form rosintm Is used only 

Roswita, or Roswitha see IIiioawiTnA 

Rosyth, nayal base 011 the firth of I orth 
m Ififcshirc Siotlind is on the N of the 
slunrv at st Margarr t h If opo stnrtfd 
in 190 I it was ucaiiiig (Oinplctlnii at tin 
mtbreak of the l<iist Wqild War and 
oon bera/no Important as a repaiiing 
base and headqiiaiters Of the oniKei 
squadrons It was reduced to a main 
tenam 0 base in 1925 but reopened in 1919 
on thi outbreak of war and was the main 
port f»f assembly for the Norwegian ex 
lieditlon of May 1910 R Castle is a ruin, 

2 m to the w of Inyerkeithiug Here 
lived Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm 
Carnnore In Bt Andrew's Chnroh In 1946 
was dedicated a boat-shaped pulpit given 
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by K Dcitioyt r Coiiiiiian(] In memory of 
the iiuu of the 'little ships ’ 

Rota, 9ee Uound 

Rotary International, oifiraniHalinn uiiu 
Ing at CbtablishiUK the piiuoipU ol strvice 
mtcruatloii il pc u ( , and sood f< llowship 
as the foundation of all Imisiiksm ti ins 
actions K 1 consists of fin hs which aio 
coiiipohcd of iiiucscntutucs — business 
and piofi ssional nun— selected on n 
tlassjfP ition basis J he hrst flub was 
stniti din 1UU5 b> 1^ Lilli' llaiiis(d J‘M7), 
a ( hicai^o law>tr i he name llotary h 
deincd lioni the cailv pi u tn c ol liol iimr 
uicctin{?s in lotation it tlie houHcs of the 
vunousme inbeiH Jin Nt w \oik Uotaiy 
(lub was founded in I'JIP) ind there are 
now (IM^O) 100 i chibs in the U S \ ind 
218 in (nil Ida Outside ^incrjca the 
flist Rotnrv ( lub tile loiini 1 w is in 
Dublin in 1911 ind in 1 H t the lint 
Association of ItctiiM ( hibs was est ib 
In 1922 I his lasoc i iti m be c Line known as 
ll 1 Assorlition foi (.if it Ihit cm ind 
Irdiind, tbc title K i be in^ idoptccl 
for the oi'piinisation by all < lubs in th it 
year In 19J8 tbc lUit and Insb ^asoti i 
lion f hiiipfcd its title to the. 11 1 in Grt it 
lirittilu and InO >n (iicat litltain 
and Irclancl thcic aie now (19 >0) 008 
clubs, while the total iiiimbtr ot clubs in 
the woild IS 0910 in o\or eiKht \ conntiic s 
with a total woi Id me mhership of i d) 000 
Iho Hotary motto is Mr\ icc abo\e '^c If * 

Rotation A hnc is said to lot itc w hen 
one point is fived and the other points 
dosf iihe < in les round it in the sniiu plane 
01 in paiaJlcl planes all iiiaint lining the 
same relutno positioiiH V plane may 
rotate about an\ [lomt or hue within it 
or on ita boiincls \ bolid rotates when 
its pninllcl planes lotato lound a sciiis 
of fixed points within it forrniiiflr a straight 
lino This fecries Is thcj a ns of toiatwn 
rho planets and other celestial bodies 
havo Hs le spinniriK « bout their axi s 
All particles not In the axis luox e in ein. le s 
Velocity of each partic lu is the pioduet of 
its angular xc Ich it> in< nsnre d In radians 
per see , and its di t met from the axis 
Angular xelocity is gtonictiually npie 
sented by u vector dr iw n along tho axis of 
rotation, and of length equal to this hikc cl 
R is thus I haiige of directum of a vector 
See Qiai> UNIONS, Vieious 

Rotation of Crops, sv^teiii of growing 
cropH in bonio pnituului order with the 
objeetb of utilising fiilJv the plant foods m 
tho upper aud lower part of the soil, of 
obeckmg insect mid fungus nests by 
depriving them for a period of their 
essential food of distiihuliug labom eco 
nomieally, and of iiioviding u variety of 
food for cattle and olhei live btoek The 
most prhnltive H Is that of cropping 
the land annuallv with a exu il until it 
oeoscs to bo pruflrnblo, and then allow mg 
It to reyert to weeds which ultimately 
Torm a rough pasture until ni course of 
time the lane! has regained a certain 
amount of fertility This waste ful system 
still prevails to some extent in the newer 
oountrlos, where the virgin soil Is ex< 
plolted until It ceases to be pioduetivo 
and then allowed to revert to prairie. A 
gT«^t advance on this was the medieval 


by stern of dividing the tillage area be- 
* veen u winter ecreal (wheat or rye), a 
spiing eeieil (bailey or oits) and baio 
fillow Ol bcLiis Various uiodihe ations 
were 111 I le with the introdiu tioji of new 
eroii*. until m the flist hnlf of the eigh- 
teenth ecntiiry the following famous 
Norfolk oi f( m ( ourse K wi^ evolved 
in the hist ye ir in lutuinn sown ce,reat — 
wheat in tne 'second year loots turnips, 
ninugobU potitocs cabbego etc thud 
veal ‘■i iJiig sown f< 1C ll hulcyoioats, 
foiiith yen leguminous eiop—e lover, 
pe ih OI l)( lUH Module itions of this 
ir d five si\ tiul eight crop Us have 
foine into iie in pirticnJii lists on 
hpe 1 ll ty pcs ( f s ll but t he ui u i »1 piin 
cijile leiriains See al*>o undtt (ku**, 
Li y 1 AiniiNo 

Rotohe, oi Little Auk bpcen ^ t \lei he 
iq i ) known tee bnie illy as V( /< / /s al)^ 
During the winter it ficcjncntly iiii„iitcs 
to Great Uiitnii iiid it hrr ling times* 
it is often seen in great mini he is m Giccn 
1 ind Its ic tigth IS ibout S J m its hill i-, 
short broid and bliek the plumage is 
greyish blaek above white below and 
there lb i small white spot above the eye 

Roter, or Roten Turm, i iss m the Tran 
sjhftmin \lps 17 m ‘s of sibm It 
take s Its name from the sciuaie iccl tower, 
built in 1*133 it the “s end 

Roth, Stephan Ludwig l'’9(i lsl9) 
(«er will cr and odu ati inal iiu line r b at 
Mcciiasch lit was in c ntlaisi i».tie fol 
lowei of Pestalo/zi vud itteini ltd to j ut 
liH ideaa into praetiei Stt \ Maly So 
starb J \idu tg Hvth 195 ^ 

Rothamsted Park, est itc 1 m \ \\ of 
bt Albans noted fc r tin seicntUic expcri 
riients m aMlenltuie wliieli wiie ciuiccl 
on I \ *^ir John lUunet Liwes (d 1 lUO 
and which owing to his uiunihi e lit < ndow 
ment of £100 000 me btill being < lined 
on under tho Lawts Agiieiiltuiai iiust 
I he stition now necivos gov assi-jtiin t 
unci lb one of tho chief ceutiib ol ague 
rest irch m tlie world 

Rothe, Richard (1739 ISO?) Gei Pic 
testant theologian 6 at J* stu ind 
sucecssneiy member, pi of due (tor and 
(}}horus of the Ibeologicil ^emlna^\ of 
Uittcnhorg In is 17 he was nominated 
piof of theology at the u in of Iliidel 
berg Vigorous grobp and uieUpeiidenee 
Ol thought were his chief eharieteustK^ 
His pun production is the Ihiulogischc 
Hhtk (i vols 184) 48 -ml ed , i vols 
1X07 71) acompli tosystc mof sp(H.ulitiyo 
theology or theobuphy ''ct btudy by J 
ilappcl 1909 

Rothenburg ob dei Tauber, tn c f 
lluvani Gormany I m \V N \\ of 
Vnspaeh, it btiinds hii>l) above the K 
laiiber It la a hlatoii tn with nuiner 
ouB medieval buildmjra md fortille ations 
in good condition rheu are inanufs of 
baby carriages, ( hribtii tiee decor i 
tlona, and soa produ t'' H iKeame 
Independent in tne llftointli ccutuir aud 
was incorporated into lavuila in 1802 
R, is often«rofcired to as the ‘ Franc oriian 
Jerusalem^ I'op 9000 (^er illastration, 
p 242 ) 

Roihenstein, John Knewstub Maunoe 
(b 1901), Brit art director and writer. 
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b In London aiid ediit Ucd at licdale<i 
School and Wopfi-^tcr Collciarb Oxford 
when, he riael modem hist and I ondon 
I niv Ht was prof of irt hist \t tho 
nni\s of Kentucky ami Pittshuiffh but 
Ktumed to 1 nvrlind to betomo directoi 
ofthoCit\ Vrt (f ilUiv 111 I ttds and of the 
C it^ Art lialltrus ind Uiiskln Museum lu 
shotfiel I In 1 ht hoc iiuo elirtctoi 
of the Titt (filkn showinf? enttnmso 
and ImaKiuatioii in this post Ills pubs 
on tiiir and I r pnintiiu; include I he Lift 
and Diath of ( tnder i\ US) and iuffustm 
/yhn (ion 


Modem Art and in tlit MctiopolJtan 
Museum of Now \ ork His le ws mourn 
iiifir in tho Synnf^ofrut inrliidod in his 
stiiLs of Tcwish pi( tints which bcKun 
with 1 he ralinud School is in the Jate 
Oallcr\ which also his his Tho Dolls 
House Ills visit to Inclui to study tho 
Durbar hid a niiikcd inline nee on his 
paintiniic intreasiiur his se use of liffht iiul 
colour Hid in DUO he took an activo 
pait in the foiinatieni ot the India Soeie tv 
to promote an ipprec lat ion c^f Indian art 
iud letters eollee tlons of his litho 

vnaphie n itnitswcM puh betucon 18)7 
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Rothenstein Sir William 104 ‘i) 

lint artifiit b at ilr i if rl in 1 educated 
at Br idford Gr iiiiniar 'SC h 1 He trained 
at the blade behoc 1 an 1 in Pans it 
Juheus unde I Ltfchire. in I Constant 
but It wis De^as and W histl r who rcallv 
discerntcl the quality of hi mfts At 
nineteen bo bof^an a se i le s of portr iit 
drawings inehnluig nuine i us persons 
famous in littmtiirc such is I almore 
bwinburuL ind Tliidj After 1)00 his 
art was m irked h\ in incic c mg sc rioiis 
ness and depth in pliec ct the almost 
facile bnlli iiire of its btginiimgh In the 
hirst Worl I War he serve I as in otlleial 
artist in trance with the lint and 
Canadian lorees He was pnncipal of 
the Royal College of Art from 1 )2() to 19 15 
and prof of civic art at Shctticld I niv 
from 1917 to 1926 His work includos 
lithographs and etc hlngs as wc tl as kind 
scapes and imrtraits and interiors In oils 
auci IS represented in the nriii galleries 
of Great Britain the Dublin Gallery of 


[and 1 U7 lie completed over 200 por 
trills of airmen during the beeond World 
War which ho presented to the nation 
He w ic t e Oxford ( harm h rs (1 890 ) English 
/ rftads (1898) Manchester Portraits 
(IS))) a I i/e (f (toya 0900) 1 Ptui for 

H I Ur U^c of Irtish and L rajhnisfn (1)17) 
A r fnt In ha (192(>) Men and Memories 
(vcl i IJU vol li 1)82 ved 111 1989) 
Ho was knightc ci in 19 H See J Rothon 
stein fhe Patrait Dtavnngs of WiUiam 
Hothendeni 1920 

Rotherham, co hor of tho W Riding 
of Yorkshire I ngland situated between 
bl c the 1 1 and Doncastc r at tlie Junction of 
tl Rother with the Don 0 in from 
bhcJflel 1 It is a busy inodeiii centre of 
In lustry and eomiiu rex The re is coal- 
iiiinlng in tho vicinity and U is the rail- 
wuv clearing house of a largo eolliorv 
area 1 hr re are large iron and steel and 
brass woiks Iron and steel sheets bars 
and rods r tc are made as well as a wide 
range of inanufaeturod articles, such as 
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nils wheel disks ci irik^ md piston 
lods Oth(P nidustius iiuliulb general 
(lumceiJng gliss blowing corn milling 
tiu nianiif of ox\gon and of windowb 
doois and htnireascs 11 s most mi 
poitant ai( hit( ctuial and histoiic il build 
Ing IS the pdi thur(h of ^11 '^dints 
d itiug bi( k to S ixoii tinuh Jlu pioscnt 
building IS ti \civ tlm spiciintii of tin 
Ptrpiridiful ir sL\h in<l (ontnins soim 
tlfti ontli < Liitui^ stalls iind beiidie*' and 
d rtm pulpit (IbOl) Tin chapd of Oiii 
lady (e 14SI) on the old U Hiidge is 
om of only toir oxtant ihxpils built on 
biidgcb In 1 ngl ind Ibc < li ipcl was 1 lii i 
U'scd as the tii imson but in 1924 it was 
n stoK d ind ii deduated In 19 10 a new 
bildgc oA(r tin Don it this i»oint wis 
< anpkled lmp«»i I int modern buildings 
imlud* tIu tn hall the < oiinc il oUn < s and 
tin ( ( ntial i>nb]i( liln ux lh( gi imniui 
s hool foi boys w is found d in 1481 
Ihdi aiL th\tn i iks and open s]mcts 
(ovciing dMi ic In ( Id ton Dirk is tin 
mansion house whu h h is I eeti (oiiMittd 
into a mu i uin Dines of iiitiK t in ii 
H iik1u(I( ( 1 nisliMOMgh ( astk (nun 
tiuiiKl 111 *sMitt s I ntuhoe Hot ht \bh( \ 
ind \\tntwoith \\ oodhouse lluie was 
1 Rom post lu 11 the p out untie of tin 
In and R in Doiiesun R k is nun 
tioiud IS p(s>«rssing i diiiKh ind i null 

I Ik iiKiiistiial list of R lugins in 17M> 
whin tlK lust tuiniu foi iron woi king 
w IS huilt b> Samuel \\ ilkn It bee ana 
» (oipoiite tn in 1S71 It is i lot eon 
stitiKiiex 1 ep SI l()0 

Rothermere, Sir Harold Sidney Harms- 
woith Viscount (1S(>8-1 )4ii^ Rut news 
lapii pioiHietor (>oungei hi itlui of late 
\ IS mint Noithditte (/ 1 ) h in 1 ondon 
Ikraiiic at tweiitx one paitiei m pub 
lishin,; biisimss (known th n is Hums 
worth Riotliers I ite i is tin \mul 
g mute d Dress) AMieiitlu htnitiff \tus 
w IS taken oxer t)> tin Ilunisworth 
house he leoTguiisid tl it i iju i and 

II I'^sisted 111 the toiiinluig i I the Jtmfu 
Mail <lS9ti) He foinuli 1 the /hull/ 
huord ()ilisf,ow In I )R) la t uiiided the 
King hdwarel dinii ot I ne liteiitiiie 

e I III bridge mil luencd i biionetcx 
I loni 1914 ha\ing alruidi st\ire<l his 
(oriraction with Jus hiothei s j ipei*s liis 
oigdiiwastla Ihnlif Mm )! supjhmeiited 
h\ Ills foiiiaJiiig of the Sunday I atonal i 
xe 11 later On tin death of Lord North 
e hffe 111 1922 R icepiiie'd e ontiol of the 
/kith/ Mail Re fore his eknth R re tlisod 
hiM bedding e)f shiies wliith gixe him a 
eemtroHing inteiest in the Dailu Mirroi 
on the Stock V \dnnge Uueler his ion 
tied It had re i< he el e\en bj 1922 a 
cfirntatiein eif eiver 1 OOdOOO and Imel 
leeemm well known for its pub of shim 
tiona) ide tines anei articles Its politieal 
\iews lioweitr did neit beeenm left wing 
until afterll 's connect lem was see e it el R 
became Raron U in 1911 inel reetneel a 
e wcountv m 1919 Dining the t list \\ oild 
War he was air minister (1917 18) See 
Viscount Camrose British Neu sjiapera and 
their CmUroUers (re vised ed ) 1948 

Rothes, biirgh of Moraj ahiro, boot land 
on the R Spey, 10 in b R of I« Igin It 
has djstillenes Pop 1400 


Rothesay, David Stewart, first Duke of 
(1 178 1102) sou e)f Robert HI of Scot- 
land i I e slice e e eled te) liib fatbci s onginal 
title of e III of ( a nick Owing to the 
kings eh feds of diiiieter the manage 
me lit ol the all iirs of the kingdom de 
Aedveel e>n his biothcr the e iil of Fife, but 
the cst ite s deeie e I th it 1) iviel then carl 
ed ( II lie k IS Ian to the thionc shoulel 
issiina seufieien powers and at the same 
Dine l)iMd w i-j treated duke of 11 and 
his line k 1 jfe w is nude duke of \lban} 
the He be ing tbe tirst exnmidi s of the ducal 
title in tla hist ot Seeithnel 

Rothesay, loi il and inume ipal bor and 
ee> tn e)f Huttshire Se eitl luel, on the is of 
Bute 30 111 ot (t 1 isgow There is a 
good h iiboin fishing is earned on aiiel it 
IS a populu tourist eentie and holiUv 
lesent In 1810 the tnupiess of Riite 
re store d t he line t e astle (foinule I m 10981 
( f iiginote aeijeims D em the 1 anel Doit 
Rimiitviie e n the N 1 eip 11 00 

Rothorn, Swiss mt miss (7 "14 It )o\er 
looking the \ sheire e>t I ikeRiiCi/ Ha 
ilia pinoiiini ftom the top ittnets 
teunists who e ill e oinc bv nit riilw i\ 
fiom Rue n/ 

Rothschild, lewish fimui timous hr 
then imna n^e fin iiu nl ti iii^' letie ns 11m 
feu nek 1 e if the fsiiiiU wuNMuer \.m‘«chtl 
R (1/4 1 isiD id L rnnkfort on Main 
I he 11 iPe lauoiislla ries is to the oiigin 
e f the suiname some tiiemglttei i]lut 
nine but it is mist geneiilh siifipo'^e I 
t I le pie sent the leel shield which w is th 
sign ef the house itlMukfeiit After the 
founelci s el ith his eldest sou Amsdid 
Maxei (177 { 18 u) curie I em the tiink 
feiit luisiiiess the other feiiii sons having 
opened r me lies Sokinam (1774 IS 2b) 
at \Knna Nathan Ma\er (1777 IS lb) in 
Remelon K irl (1780 IS > >) at N ii k and 
lames (1792 18b8) at Dans One le ison 
eit then sue ee ss was eedl ibointiou lu the 
I emelem henise Nothin w is suieeceleel h\ 
Rionel (lSOS-79) lAho was rctuiued ti 
Dirliameiit for the citv e»f 1 emdem In 1S4 ) 
anel lSi2 but on ace omit eif In'* f nth w is 
1111 ihh to sit until lSo8 He w is MI 
till I ''"4 met at his death was sueceede 1 
ID the business bv his son N it ban (1840 
1 )1 ) whe> was raised tei the leei ige as 
Rai n tedhsehild in ISs Nathaniel 
MneiVi loi R (6 1910) sue ueded to the 
title is thiiei tmrem m 1937 Sfe Count 
( uti I la Itise of f/it //oust f Jtothsihild 
19 >s and M R Riiage Im Men of 
ttaikjirl 1929 

Rothwell 1 I rb elist t m b s !• of 
let Is in tho \V Hiding e)t \ orksinie 
1 lulnntl llicro is a « > eeliicatumhi 
griiniiiir school Ihe ehst has coal 
mints and ihubaib is grown Pop 
24 400 2 Urli dist 4 m N W of 

Kettering In Northampt iishire Ing 
liiid withmamifs ot bejot- ind shoes and 
ague implement^ Pop 4s00 

Rotifera. or Wheel Animalcules, pbylimi 
of minute animal most e f them about 
one hundredth of lii< h uial the largest 
not more than one eighth of an Inch m 
length Thei oc cur most h in fresh water, 
but a number of species haio been found 
m tho sea aiicl others m damp moss 
There are eight> four genem with some 
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700 spocics Ihcip disiiibution is Tory 
oxteiislvt, and txpuimitnts by Jinito 
Murray, \vlule in tin Vxitmtic with the 
Bnt ^ntarctn cxixditiou 
showed that 40 h did not kill them, 
and th(> wcie able c\(n to smti\o beini? 
rai<icd fiom suth i low temp to marlv 
boiliDcr point wit Inn a few hours ihe 
fresh w itcr foriii«> whu h in luii icious in 
the \ntoictK were also ibh to endun 
a month s immcruioii m bruit K , m 
spite of then small si/( aie fiirU com 
phciited m stnieture, the\ aio triple 
blistic (three la>crod) ind consist of head 
body, and foit Flic head beoi’s a tbsk of 
cilia the nun tnu nts eif which sii surest a 
rotatini^ w hctl 1 hose wash the food into 
the mouth iiul also piopel the animal 
through the water Ihe head tout iins a 
brain and m many spiehs two or inon 
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ltd or violet tits tlioiilfli some an tve 
Ifjs 1 ht bod> 1 ii u s 111 sli ipc but is 
generally tninspau nt an 1 allows of e is\ 
inspection under liie inuiosiope of the 
digestive systi in, whi li consists of a 
gizzard or inastax and sloiu u )i FlioiiKh 
absent in bomt bpuies in the majoiitv 
there is a well developed foot which iimv 
be retractile or tilestopu uid is often 
furnished with a glaud wliu li see re Its lu 
adhesive material A number arc para 
sltic on water mseetb and worms llu 
females of all species gi< at 1\ prepoiidc r Uc 
in numbers, and the prodmtiori of un 
fertibsed eggs is usual except iii the 
autumn when special eggs an 1 ii 1 which 
hatch mto males only In a very brut 
life they fertilise? the wint r eggs, which 
are able to suivive a variet> of unfavour 
able conditions 

Rotomahana, small lake to thr b E of 
Lake Tarawera, in a hillv cuuntrv to the 
b L of the CO of Rotoiua ^ Is New 
Zealand The pink and white tei races on 
the borders of il were destro>cd by the 
emptlon of the volcano, Mt Taruwera 
on June 9, 1886, and the, lake is now a 
deep crater, in which a new warm lake 
has formed, of 2 sq m in area 

Rotor* revolving part of an elec trie 
enerator {q v ), electric motor (see 


Tttie Moiors) or turbine (see Hydro- 
l-LlLTRU Powiu, rURBlNlS. toTPAVl) 
&ee also Auiooiko 

Rotorua, name of a ( o ind of a tn iiul 
Inki m thot CO iii N Is , New /t iland 
I he (o IS inland and m tho N It is 
intcisittcd b> 170 I nnd IS S llu 
tn IS sit in ted on the ^ \V fiitigt of thi 
like imid hills ovii 2 )0U ft in lu ight 
lounsts aic nttr Acted b> tho luxuii iiit 
uul vole line lountrysuk known iisualh 
as the Hot Spimg dist {set (»i \si r) an 1 
ini iluU come foi b iths in the siilptiuiou 
ulkilino and siluooiis springs It is i 
M mil Cl ritn and is owiu d and rn in igi il 
bv the state ns a luullh an 1 tom ist ri soil 
< lose b\ IS the 'Maoii vil of Ohiiumulu 
Ihf 1 W( I shoits tnd the lofty h ot 
Mokoi i lie I nh two f( iLuii s in thi 
spkn lul siinciv of the liki with win h 
Lake Uotiiti to tho N 1 < ommnnuati 

Vpirtfioin tonri'sui, saw milling is i h im< 
ludiistiv Pop (CO ) 10 000 (tn ) 7 dm 

Rotrou, Jean de (KiO ) 0) 1 r di iin i 

tlst 0 it 1)1 u\ wIkk ht bctimt i 
inagistntc \\ ith ( oiiuiih he joiru 1 tlu 
tnigidi (f lilt hi hill (lb3>) a s(nit\ 
foinudtogiM I xj Kssioii to till curdinaK 
dr iniatii idt is V fertile wiitii, K lioi 
lowed a gic It ih iJ tioin sp plajs md 
shows a string bus t wauls loin in 
tuism Ills list plnis III tlu Ingidus 
( Uaa tut et ])jnst/ue (I MO) S iini <rt t t 
(KiiO) mil V(nuslai> ^cc slnih 

Iv I T irrv ISbS 

Rotten Borough, sii u dtt lloRoii ii 

Rottenburg tn of Wurlti ml cig iici 
111 uij b ni fiom iiibing i ilun is i 
tiflciiith itiitnn tathf dt il mda museum 
tintiming intircstiiig Horn jtmiins 
Hops lit grown m thi vi initv thi it an 
woollen mil sjunniri’* indiistiies lop 
7 ’00 

Rottonstone, icddish rr gnvish brown 
stcijc tompotd I hiiiii of iliiinina It 
ottui-, in Hirbxshiit Inglinl md m 
Vlbini \iw \(>ik A SI tt \iel lingstoiu 
it is Useful loi tit luiiig and polishing 
im t ils 

Rottordam, tlu iriost impoi t mt hat bom 
tn of till Nethcilaiids oiiil also the laigtst 
tn hut out of tlu etmnliv is situatid lu 
tlie pp »v of ^ flolluui it the Khini 
cstuHii it a distanii of ( m ^ b W of 
Viustiidarn J ht Niw \\ ituwav whitli 
IS 20 m long and will uivigable for the 
large st sea going \esstls 1 1 imi i ts tlu tn 
with the seu Flu total hiigtli of tho 
hatiiour c{iii>s is 17 2 m fhe haibour 
I isiiiahavi alutal suifai t maofllblac 
1 he most ini]>ortaut goods of hiippjv ait 
ons < deals mini i il oils and wood, ic 
miinly hulk produetb iUhne lOio the 
major export artielt was coal The port 
owes its great siguitlcanie to tho transit 
trade to (jcniianv and Switzerland along 
the Hhlnc In 19 18 tho transit tralUc of 
H ran mto a figure of 32,000 OOO tons and 
the national traflic to a figure of 1 2 000,000 
tons More than half of the Uhine fleet 
then coDslstod, cuid has con tinned to con 
sist, of Dutch voHselB Before the Sc»ooutl 
N\orld War K was the most Important 
Atlantic port of the European cgmtlneut 
After the Second World War the traffic In 
the port of U only slowly rehabllltaM 
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itself This was mainly' due to impedl 
meu ta to ti ansi 1 1 rade The transit trade 
of li icachcd only 30 per cent of that of 
1938 duriiiK the yoar 1949 or the total 
port traihu this perccutaffe amounttd to 
50 per cent Prominent £l industries 
aie shipbuildineri uiachinorY plants, mar 
ganne and soip fact ones, chemiuils, and 
f oodstulTs R w as gi vc n muuic ipal status 

in the fourtc c nth oenturj Its ini poi lance 
docs not however, date earlier than the 
middle of tho ninety nth ceutuiy, when 
the iiicrcHHirv: Rhino bhipplug made it 
mto a busy port At the Coolslngcl is i 
statue of Iiiiasmus who w«s bom m R 
bev anct buildings, such as the Delft 
Gate the old K Indies House, and S^t 
Lawn lice's ( liurch, were lost dnnng the 
Gtr boiiibaidnicnt of May 1940 which 
erased pi uiicalU tho whole contic of the 
tn During the same bombaidincnt mote 
than 900 inbab were killed and 34,600 
dwelhngs debtPo\cd 11 000 bnildings 
2400 bhops, 1200 factories end woikshoiis 
69 schools 21 chuiclics and 20 banks 
weio ruined Lai go buildings which arc 

still In existence are tlic Exchange, the 
tu ball, tho post office, the White House 
the Boy mans Museum and some big 
business houses \ 1 irbs which 

once wore independent communities ha\( 
been ]oiiu<l to the actual tn of H in the 
coiuse of the ytais eg Charlois Kra 
llgcn, Dtlfshavcn Kutindrccht Hoog- 
vlict Ptmlh HiUlgeisbcrg Iho pop 
imrcasid cousldc rably as a consccinenco 
and amoiintc d on Jan 1 19 >0, to 670 000 
Kecofistiuc tion woik was coimneiKed 
imniediiUh after tho tn s libciation m 
May 194*) Vpnrt from the ucoistiue 
tioii of tbe tu s centre, a longtetm 
project lb planned for the coiistiuetion 
of a dyke to protect a pait ol the tn 
which was formeih flooded at high tide, 
and a system of cj iilar roads wlucli 
will include the eiilai,,td eentre of which 
tho Coolsingc.1 will be once moic ttic pun 
thoroughf^n 

Rotti, is of Induncsi 1 s \\ limoj 
( oltem sugar so> i leiii'i indigo etc 
ai( protliiced Pop 7000 

Rottlera, genus of tio])ic il plints It 
longing to the faiiuU 1 uphoibiac < a , and 
natiics of Asi I and \ustiiJisii h 
tinrtoria (or Valhfit't yi/iibppiacasjs) from 
Malaya is import iiit foi two pioducts an 
orangei dye ami i itinedy in east^ ot 
tapeworm 

Rottweil, tn of W ui 1 1 c mbe rg (it i many 
on the Noekar hs ui 1\ mil sbW 
of Stuttgart nianufaetuiiiig iiiuclmcrv 
leather, gunpowdci, and cedton 1 was 
a medieval free ( ity llieic are sc\ fliu 
Oothie and baroque buihlmgs 1 lic» Gcr 
Dye Trust had its main e xplosn e s 1 ictory 
In R I'op 12 800 

Rotuma, is (14 sq m In aica) of the 
S Pacific trading in eopia, aniuxoel iii 
J8810 to the Brit colony of Iiiji, wlneb lies 
300 m S b > Copra is exported Pop 
3200 

Roturier (perhaps from Low Lat ntp 
tortus, one who breaks the earth) in the 
days of feudaUsni a citizen who held his 
und by allodial tenure aa opixisod to 
gbt sen loo Thus any one who was , 


not noble came to be designated R Un- 
hke the knlglits, tho Hs wore obliged to 
serve in the iiiilitia, and were put to death 
by banging instead of decapitation 

Roualt, Georges (6 1871), Fr painter, 

0 m Pans JLo scr\od an apprenticeship 
under a paiutei of si imcd glass, and later 
studied at the Beaux Aits under Moreau 
R belongs primarily to the Expressionist 
school, though his work possesses some 
of Henibrandt’s mysticism His tragic 
icligious pointings set him apait from 
cout( mpof ai y art ists 1 le bos illustrated 
many books be e study by M Puy , 1920 

Roubaix, tn in tho dept of Nord, 
Irancc, bi m E J of Lille With Lillt, 
La Madclcim , Croix, lourcolng, and 
Wattrclos, it forms i> liusy industrial dist 
Woollens and all kinds of textile fabrics 
are iniiiuf ictured it wis a piosperous 
cloth making tn in the hftcenth century, 
under the dukes of Burgundy Iheie is 
< omiiiuuiciation by canal with the Scheldt 
I'op 100 900 

Roubiliac, Louis Francois (109 1702), 

1 1 bculptoi b m Lyons, and trained 
under ( ostou in Frame but woiked m 
Lnglaud In Wcstmmbtci Abbey is hi-« 
monument to Ilaudel, and m Golden 
'sciuiio btenil his btatuos of Mr Isaac 
Newton and Gcoige I He executed iLo 
a good bust of Pope and a stituc of 
'sbikc'opeaie, now m the Brit Museum 

Rouble, unit of tl e Russian monetary 
&y stem The Intern itic m il value has been 
nominal binee 1917, but the official c\ 
c h mgt 1 ito in 1 9a0 w is 11 20 roubles - il 
iheie are 100 kopeks lu ouc U 

Rouen, ritv and poit of ranee, cap of 
the dept cf beme Infeneure, 87 m N W 
of Pans b\ rail and is an mipoitant rad 
w ly junction situated on both bauk'i of 
tho beinc which is tidai abo\e tht tn 
and thus mikes K an important pent 

1 he older part of tho tn is on tho \ b iria. 
of tlu btim , on tbe opposite side hes tlic 
m imitictunug centre, of bt Sevti 'ibo\\. 
which IS tho He La\oi\ Thin. bndgt> 
and flints Join both biuk^ and out'iidf 
the tu ire iiiiportaut and grow iiig suOiii bs 
and other tnb , making R tlie centre of 
one ot the chief man ufie tilling and 
ill lust rial distb of iiimc Iht mam 
mdustrits aie cotton spmmiig an i wtav 
ing dviiiig flax, hemp, and jiiu Miduuing, 
pc liok Mill retiiimg, m ikmg c f h its boots, 
and shots and soap makm^ time aie 
ilso I ulwav woikbhops at Mitti Mile and 
liut iiiatbmcry and tlunin il works 
Jluie IS a largo trade in erim spliits 
tiiiibc r, coal, eto., tht dot it large and 
tiiq I taut, R clearing a it t il tonuaio of 
o\tr 1 000,000 lu a noimal nar Bio id 
modi in roads havo been dnxen thiough 
the old tn , but it leiuaiiis tuU of iiittr 
t^iijig and bountiful bud Inigb thougJi 
UI my sufforod hiuxy dumigo and some 
w le tot illy destroy ed during the Second 
World War Tho cathedial on tho 
bitt of an old ohu h (burnt 1200), was 
built from the thirteenth to the begin 
mug of tho sixteenth tentuii, the W 
facade, a fine example of Fr flamboyant 
stylo, has two towers of widely clfffcient 
dates, the N mainly of the twelf tii c en tuir* 
the S. not coinpletod tiU tho sixteenth; 
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the central spiie 4S) ft Is modern biirer In an outburst of patriotism At the 
Despite thi Itcrhtiut? in R in 1044 the time he was captain in the engineers 
frnat ^V facade reiniinid int ict but six Rough Collie, w under ( oi ru 

chapels part < f th( ambulatory the Rough Fell Breed, tee Siili«p 

vaulting of a poitiou of the nave and the Rough-haired Piiisoher, see iivalzlk 

stone work of the rose window of the N Rough Riders, term oiigmally applied 

transept wcie destroyed Ihe church of to those wlio broke in horses Later it 

St Oiun of fourteenth and flftienth was ust d for lavalrv and artillery s ddiers 

centuries with Its oetagon il eontral I\n who tiaiiud the iiorscs Ceitain bodits 
tern is line though spoiled by its modem of mounted men raised for military sri 
^V front More beautiful still is st \ko ad iptcd the name e u the iigimcut 
Afacloii begun 1437 a mrf«ct specimen nisei In Tiieodore Koosc velt duiing tlte 
of Jr Blambovaut an liiti « tiirt Roth Sp Vniti wai 

contained line staimd kUss tut in 1)14 Roulade stc under ()rn\mints Mi si 
the chancel of M One n and the s aisle of t al 

'^t Maelou \ re reduced 1> iiiinh Ihe Roulers tc Koi si r \ri 

two upper sioieys of the tow«r of st Roulette, in mathematics curye lined 

Uoiniiiii yyere badlv caliiiul while the liy any point in the plane of i kl^cn 
trxeery of most of the yyinelows yy IS hi wn eiirye yyhen the latter loIU without 
out \ number of mine i IhiiIIiiUhS sheling oyer i neither tl\tei euiye ihe 
attache I to the eathedril weic also tolling e iii\c is the ^e ncr itine theflvd 
destroyed Ihetiftecnth ind slate euth one tiu lii etiii{^ ciiiyc 1 he cycloid 
century Piliis tie Insticc where the iiiiyeliil ct ir sjiiiple CAamples 
jjarlemtnf of Normamly on<c syt yc is Roulette Kxmhhng gnne pliyedyyith 
totally ekbtroyed Ruddinrs r miming the ii I of awheel (roulette) let into Iho 
include the lour do Grosse Uoiln^e with eciitic of an oblong table eoyiicd with a 
Its neighbounng gate and the lour cle green el th llu table is diyided Into 
Jeanne d Arc in yehich the saint w is three roluinns eif flguics maikc d fiom 1 to 
imprisoned before her burning in K (tin ilteinile h m leel an I blie k The si\ 
IS the only lemaiiimg put of Philip spices at the two sides of the coluiims of 
Augustub s castle) Of the fine eiomestic figures are c ill I re pecthely rou{/e to 
architectural remains the flfteentli mark rid iininbeis nt ir im Idtek 

century Hbtel de Bourgthdroulde Is the numbers imtHur for odd niimbtis 
most remarkable The tn library has i 
hne collection of antiquities and e irh 
illuminated MSb Corneille G6ri< lult 
and tlaubert were nathes of R 

The Roms Latmibcd the Celtu name 
hatuma into Hoitmaqus It be came 
important ec< lesiostically os tally as 
the third century yyheu '^t Abllonnis 
yyas Its 1 ishop It yyas the cap cf 
Normandy iiid lioic Wilhniii the Con 
queror died Aithiii yy is murdeted and 
Tom of \ re was burned The city under 
y\ent a protracted hicgeTby Henry V of 
I iiglaud At the end of the fifteenth 
century R was the centre of the Ir 
Heuaisbance It was occupied by the 
ficps during the war of 18 <0 It was an 

important Bnt base during the tirst 
AVorld War It was taken by the Gers 
in June 1940 and rceoyered bv the Allies 
m \ug 1944, after heavy bombing attacks 
It al o suffered from <icr demolitions 
Pop 107 700 See T V Co ik Umen 
19*8 A Maurris liourn 1939 and 1* la ROiiini yyiii^iL 

Catheux Rouen au temps de J* untie d I rr 

1912 manque riiimbc is fioiii 1 to 18 pair 

Rouge, red powder iiHcd is a rosinctlc <\cn mimic is uid natsse all iiiuiibcra 
It IS prepared by rubbiug up a base sue b fr >m 19 to i( 1 he whee 1 itself contains a 
as l<r chalk yvith oil an 1 i eoloiiung IrtbscyJmclii yyithin a narioev inclined 
matter Ihe coloi rs use I in Mu lief ter iiciy le Igc iiicl is mido to revolve on a 
qualities are c amiinc frnn c ichineal and pin by im ms c f a rrohc head The outer 
carthamine from tlie safll iwc r JevelUra edge of this cylinder is pirtltioned into 
rougi IS a rod powder use I fcjr polishing thirty seyeii small conipaitments nuin 
It consists of the iron oxide obteiined by here i irregularly fioiii 1 to 10 aneleoloiin^ 
<a1c inmg ferrous sulphate alternately reel euid blick the thirty 

Rouge et Noire, or Trento et Quarante, M\cnth spice being the 0 or zero The 
see Tbi ntf n Qlarami objee t at I ho game is simply to win money 

Rougemont, Louis de, see I)f RoioE by pi icing htakes on a fancied number 
MOST llie players haying put their stakes on 

Rouget de Lisle, Claude Joseph (1760- that portion of the cloth which represents 
1836), Fr author, 0 at Lous le Bauuler, the < bailee selected, the temmeur or 
famous for a single composition, the croupier throws a small ivory ball rounel 
MarseiUaiae, which he composed at Btras- the lecigo of the wheel, at the same time 
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revolviiu; the cylinder in the onpoBite 
direction When the wheel stops tho ball 
drops into one of tho little compartments, 
the number of which is the winning 
number If for example it is 27 the 
croupier announces, *Vlngt bcpt, rouge 
impair «. t passe rake s the lost stakes into 
the hank pays the winner, and goes on 
again as befon Thoie art dlfleront 
methods of staking and the greater the 
odds, the sm illei is tlie in iximum stake 
allowed 

Thf re Is a simple form of roulette called 
vetiiH duumx It is a sptius of ra<t 
ganu the liorses whu ii art luiinbind 
being lixod on to souk lontm iiuc wiiuh 
eiiibks them to be sint Iwiiling round a 
inodtl touise Ihc loiscs Uf flvtcl in 
diheicnt rtlativi poMtioi s ml the oiu 
tint IS ntartst Uu wiiinum lost wlun the 
wilt c 1 or otlit r i(d itoi \ < c ntiiv me e slops 
ihtle wuintr 

Roumania, set Hi m\m^ 

Rounielia, stt Ri mi 1 1 v 1 vsrutN 
Round, or Rota kind <d eation (q t ) 
lust dtlliKd hi saving that its sm 
eessivi t lit 1 1( s consist ot ( omplc t-e melodies 
iitiiii than nuie phiasts Hit tntiieb 
ait thus apt to he further apirt I nlike 
canons Rs uoalwnss t withthetlicmo 
in Itt original position o m llu otta\c 
ne\ti at other inttrvals An older a line 
for tho R was rota Sai/itr Kiiwta i/» 
known as the reading iota is a typital 
earlj R A familiar Uttr t x unple is In 
tlie fcetond lltnlc ot Mo/art s Ctmfan tutU 
Roundels, oi Roundelays, < oiiiiti> songs 
of the foiirtttnth eeiiturv sotalhd from 
the tr rondclet beeause their words re 
turned to the opening lines again and 
ogam also round dautes 

Roundels in heiaUliv geiui il ttriii for 
tiiculni chargtH <if \nrioii8 tinctures 
those (oloiiitd gold in tailed In /ants 
silver plaits gules loittuux izure 
hurts sable lelltts Ht / iiith and plates 
are shown Hat tlit otluis split lual A 
loimdtl bln/ontd bariv wav\ siHn and 
n/uio IS known as a fount uu 

Rounders, Lug hall giiiic It be 
came popular in tho eighti tilth tentury, 
and at first had only a vague foim on 
which players gtafted their ow n indiv {dual 
rules Tht R Assoc latiori of liveipool 
and Vuimtv and tlie Siolti^li R \sho 
elation wen forintd In IhSU '^net ifte 
rules were flxtd Ihe pi iitHgoual laid 
was (hanged to a dliun uid and i deftiute 
number of pli^irs and a tlxed length of 
bat wtie (stub Ihe Aiiitr hast hall 
(17 1 ) Ih fonnded on R 

Roundheads, nitknnnu tor the Pailia 
mcutaridii party during the 1 ng Civil 
war It upptais to ha\e been ustd first 
ill 1641 during tho noting whiili took 
place outside Parliament It was a It rm 
of abuse rtftrnug to the dost cropped 
hair stylo affected by soine of Uit extreme 
sectaries Misunderstanding has been 
caused bv its application to tiu wholo 
party During the lb 10a a nunihtr of 
Puritans had dt claimed against tho exag- 
gerated court fashions Prvnne wrote a 
number of pamphlets spetiincalh against 
' love looks Surviving portraits how 
ever, show little fundamental dlfloienee 


in hair style or costume t^tween promi- 
nent Parliamentarian and Royalist leaders 
Hyde Pym, Ii alkland Uampden and the 
Vanes bad u similar background and 
shared a common code of manners 
‘^ob^lety of dress was adbertd to by some 
of the sectaries who were frecineiitlj of 
tht eo rn rnorcial c lasses Rc 1 1 ricl 1 ic iti ' was 

stnctlv applkalilo only to 11 fiw enthu 
siastH Its application to the whole party 
was an attempt to brand them all as 
fanatits and upstaits whereas in fact 
tht PirlnmerPananM incliuled as the tie 
till lust of tht Civil will shows i vanity 
of tvpts ( oiitt iiipoiai> accounts for 
eximple give vivid lutures of tin Ham 
h )\ ini tihhions worn hv llaiiison the 
fifth Monarchist leader and the gaittj of 
(hiss uni niiiineis at Cioiiiwtlls touit 
at \\ hitt h ill I luscd si nii c ornment 
Otigiiiilh iistd ileiisivelv tho word like 
111! It 111 was (.(iierallv disliked by the 
petn It to whom it was apphed It nevei 
seems to have been widtly usi d ind only 
aehuvtd uspectnfulitv ind fame in iiiiie- 
tei nth ti ntuiv Wing hist Its ust since 
then has ti iicled ti tho ovt r simplifieatinn 
ot ( auses ind pei tonalities m a highlv com 
ihx mil Huid stiuggli Ihe C ml wsi 
w IS politic 111 and ei riomic as well is reli 
gi ms m origin 1 ho hr id gioup in 
opposition to the nu 11 in hv m 1 ( 4 1 cannot 
bt fovmboliscd actuiatch b> such 1 re 
stilettd txpression St i ci/so \V \r Civil 

Round Robin (Fr rond round and 
ruban ribbon) petition signed stnetb in 
a circular loiin so that no iiuiiv idml s 
name need appear first A fimous prr 
test in this form was stnt bv Reynolds 
Burke Gibbon and otheis to Di Tohnson 
iinidoniig liim to riwiite Goldsmiths 
epitaph 

'Round Table,' | oil tic'll quirterly pub 
in I oudon at js founded in 1910 by a 
group of writers me luding Lionel Cuitis 
R 11 Brand and other spetiiilists on 
linperiil and international affairs 

Round Table Conference, name given 
to I discussion at a round t iblo by gn ut>s 
rcpitseiit mg diffcrt nt mtt rt sts espt 1 1 lUy 
applied to the conferences hi Id m I oudon 
heiwtin 1930 and 1931 which lesiilted in 
the Government of India Att 1035 

Round Table, The 1 ho e xoi t iirigin ot 
the H 1 is iineertam It appears to 
dtiivt from tht Bivlhonie or Brolon 
gioup of the Celtic peoplts It is part of 
tht tiadition of the \rthui inn romance in 
wliiili It IS asseited that the kmghts of 
King Artlnii s couit qmiinlUd tor pntt 
hiut and that a tuimiiig workman from 
( 01 iiw all designed a tabU 1 mud m sluipe 
wilt It all (ould sit eqiiailv Waee is the 
1 01 lust reeortUi of thi*! iiadition mid 
I avniuon who trans his works gives a 
I II tiirt of the fight among 1 1 c knights iind 
t lls us how the gnat tahli was built and 
tint it could scat IbOO knights In an 
(thei vtrsion Merlin mad the table hr 
I thti Ptudrngon nd anotlui state stiinb 
it flrst'belougtd ti tho father of liutno 
vtre king of Cornwall Iho Ifternrv do 
velopiiieut AtarUd in Brtton Fiame 
whence It pnswed to 's trance Italy 
Spain and Poitugal I lu » orller leiwnds 
are connected with that of the Holy 
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Orail, some peroons asserting it was built 
as a copy of the tablo used at the l^ast 
Supiier. In the Great Hall at Winchester 
is a K. T. which was presented to Henry 
Vlll.; it was known to have eidsted In 
Henry lll.'s reign, and was regarded as a 
groat curiosity; it has seats fur the king 
and twenty-four knights. Tho tradition 
of the H. T. is not common to all Celtio 
nations, it is not fuund amongst the 
Goidehc Celts (Irish, Gaelic, and Manx), 
and not amongst other, extinct, Celtic 
nations (those of France, N. Ital> , etc ). 

Roundway Down, hill, 2 m. N of De- 
vizes, \\ iltshire, where tho R()> alists undor 
Sir Ralph Hopton, aided bv lelnforce- 
ments of Prince Maurice, defeated the Par- 
liamentarians undor Waller m Jul> 1C43. 

Roundworms constitute tho group 
(phylum) of Nematoda Thov nro un- 
segmentod and thus distinct from the 
ringed worms (Annelida). Ji have no 
true body, cavity, blood, or respiratory 
systenib, and arc mamlv parahitic Species 
of Tulenchiis and Heteroda attack culti- 
vated plants * Hoose * or * husk ' of cattle 
IS caused by Dictyocaulns {Stronaylu6) in 
tho bronchioles of the lungs 11 parasitic 
m man includo Oxyuna (thread -worm), 
hook-worm (*rr Ankylostomiasis), Dra- 
cuncultta (gmnea-worm), Filaria (ace 
Filauiasis), and Trichina (see Trichin- 
osis) Sie aUo Nemvtodes. 

Roup, common contagious disease of 
poultry, game, and cage birds, charai - 
tensed by a thick discharge from the eyes 
and nostrils winch makes breathing difh- 
oult and gives rise to nn oftensive odour 
It is generally traceable to diit and ovtr 
crowding, and is accentuated by cold and 
damp W hen an oiitbic ak occurs healthy 
birds should be iminediaWh removed to 
cleaner sarrouiKlmgs and those attacked 
should bt pldc ( d in a w anu, drv enclosure 
The head ‘Should he frequently cleansed 
with a <liMiifc( taut such as hvdrog<*n per- 
oxide For th( preventibn and cure of R 
and all allied diseases certain preparations 
are available which, added to drinking 
wati r and soft food are verv efTe< ti\e 

Rouse, William Henry Denham (1863- 
19uh), Eng classical scholar and linguist, 
b, at Calcutta, and educated at Haver- 
fordwest (irammar School, Do vet on Col- 
lege Cahutta, and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge of which hew as latci a fellow I?rom 
1902 until 1928 he was headranstcr of Perse 


School (<7 r )♦ Cambridge, whuh became 
widely known under his Influence. He will 
be chicflv remembered as a Ok and Lat. 
scholar though he also liad a wide know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and of modtrn languages 
Rousseau, Henri Julien (1S44-1910), 
Fr. paiiitfi,h at Laval. He never studied 
art, and bn amc a customs ofllclal in Paris 
after the i ranen -Prussian war His pic- 
tures ill bis stationer’s shop drew tho 
attention of many famous artists, and 
between 1886 and 1910 he exhibited at 
the Salon deo Ind^pendants. R reacted 
against the fashionable Impressionism and 
Cnbism by his simple rendering of natural 
objects, painting realistically, but without 
criticism. His bold, vivid jungle scenes 
are especially well known. See study by 
P. Oourthion, 1944. 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78), Fr. 
writi'r and philosophci, b at Geneva, his 
father being a watchmaker. Uls educa- 
tion was a poop one, and he received no 
teaching but that which tho vil. school 
could 8upplv> He was then apprenticed 
to nn engravoi, bv whom ho was very 
badly treated Uis own behaviour was 
not exemplary, and he ultimately fled 
into Savoy, where ho was taken under tho 
protection of Mme de Wnrens, who pro- 
cured admission for him into the College 
of tho Catcchiiminl at Turin, a seminary 
for tho training of Rom Catholic clergy. 
Since he did not wish to take orders, ho 
was compelled to loavo this estab and 
took up hiH residence with Mmo do W uiens 
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near Cliambdry. lli li ft her m 1740 , and 
after following a vanctv of occupations 
bccanio acquaint^}!!, in 1748 , with Wine 
d’Fpinay, who proved one of his truest 
friends Didtrot, with whom ho bocamo 
acquainted, invited him to contribute to 
tho iLiicyclojndu ^ but it was not until he 
was thirtv -SI \ < 11 that lie first made a 
nirnr Tlic initdimy of Dijon offered a 
pii/i for an i ss«i\ on tho luogicsR of civi- 
lisation on morals and R , in his Vara^ 
doxiral Oration oti t/i( Arts (tiul Sciences 
(the forlier of his two l)iscom'»ca), deve- 
loped his famous parad<ix, probably 
suggested bv Diderot, of tho superiority 
of tho savage state, winning the piuo 
( 1700 ) The second of his Dutcaurst s was 
the much loss siicccssful blit equally 
meritorious ono on The Onmn of Inequality 
(175J) It was at Mmo d’Epltiay’H house 
at Moiitmorrncy, where ho had taken up 
his residenii m 1760, that he commenced 
Jvlie, ou la nouniUe IHUAse, which he 
fliilshed in 1759. I'hls was surpassed by 
Smile, which appeared in 1762 and ex- 
pounded a new s\ stem of edne ation, based 
on natural development and the power of 
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example, whioh \va4 to have a widespread 
effect upon European educational theories. 
In 17C‘2 he also pub. Contrat social iQ.v,) 
in whioh ho oxpoiinded his theory of the 
surrender of the individual’s natural ritfhts 
to the whole society under the soverolftn 
direction of the ‘general will* {see under 
Politics). His writings equalh ottemded 
the gov., the olcTics, and contemporary 
philosophoi «, and Inter works such as 
Leilres dt la Moniayne inorenscd the 
fc'cling again-st him. R left Eraiice to 
avoid arrest, and on being ordered out of 
the republic of Berne, in 1706 he came to 
England ut tin* invitation of David 11 nine, 
hut quarrelled with him and roturue<l to 
France in 1770. In 1778 the marquis do 
(iiiardm ollered him a permanent home 
at the Chateau d’Ermeiionville. Here he 
died. There is a collected ed. of ll.'s 
works by V. D. do Musset-I’athay (18*23- 
1826), and trans. in Everyman's Libiarv 
<if The iSorial Coufrocf and Diatoursts 
fl'.lU), Confessions (1931) and Emile 

See lives and studios bj J . Morley, 1 87.1, 
1886; H. (Jl. Graham, 1882; F. Macdonald, 
1906; A. L. Sells. 1929, C. E. Vulliamy, 
19.U; and R. Uollaud, 1948. also T. 
Davidson. Rousseau and Education acturd- 
mu to Nature, 1898; E. H. Wright. The 
Mianino of Roum( *, and II. Hoff- 

ding, Roasbiau und seme Rhilosonhie (5th 
ed ). 1936. 

Rousseau. Pierre Etienne Theodore 
(1812-67), Fr. landscape painter, 6. at 
Pans, and studied under U6iuond and 
Guillon-Lothiere. He l<»d the movement 
against the them prevailing c'lassicnl stvle, 
and was the founder of modern l<r. laiid- 
si ape. The Salon was hostile to his work 
for a long time and that of the other 
Homan tie ists, in 1833 he retired to 

Barbizon, wheie he spent the latter part 
of his life. His work combines ctc'oIIoiu o 
and mlnutonchs of detail with breadth 
and harmonv of colour See stiidv by 
A. Seiibier, 1872, and 1* Huvghe Millet 
ft Rousseau, 1912 

Rousselaere, see Hot i.i K-n 

Roussillon, foiiner prov »»f Fr.incc, 
e orrespondmg in the main to the modem 
elept. of l*>i(*u6eH-Orientalc N Its cap., 
Hiise'lno (from which the t»iov elenved its 
name), was the place of gatheinig for 
the Gallic chieftains in the d.ivs of Ilaniii- 
hal Later Perpigiiau became the cop 
lentil the soventceiith ceiitnrv Spain and 
Franco disputed the ownership nt H., but 
the prov. lliially passed to France In 10)9. 

Roussy, Anne Louis Girodet de, see 
Oikodkt-Tuoison. 

Routledge, George (1812 88). Eng. pub- 
lisher, b. at Brampton. Cum bei land. He 
served an apiirentlecbhip to a booksellci 
in Carlisle, and later starteel in the pub- 
lishing business on his ow n aooount (1813) 
See also next article*. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., flriii of 
Brit, book publishors, founded m 1834 In 
George Routlcdgo (<f.i*.) as .Hoiitledgo ic 
Company, the name being lat(*r changed 
to Routledge Sc Sous. The Arm made a 
great success of its Railway Library, and 
was also noted fur 'Its outstanding illus- 
trators. In 1911 the Anns of George 

E.E. II 


Routledge Sc Sons Ltd., and Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Company Ltd., were 
amalgamated, and (oiupletely fused os 
11. and K P. L. in 1947. Nicholas 
Trubner, an orientalist, had founded a 
Arm specialising In oriental pubs, in 1851. 
On his death this busiiiesb was bought by 
Kegan Paul, Trench Sc Company Ltd., 
founded by Charles Kegan i'aul ami 
Alfi*cd C. Trent h, and famous for its 
theobophuai and poetical works. The 
Arm. as constituted in 1947 puhUsheb all 
types of hteratuit, and especially works 
of a siiecialist cliaiacter, and noyels of 
international appeal. 

Rouvroy, Claude Henri de, sie Saint- 
Simon. C’OMfL Oh. 

Roux, Cesar (1857-HMl), Swiss surgeon. 
b. at Mont-la-Ville. In 1890 ho became 
Arbt prof, of the surgical faeult v at 
Lausanne. His research did much to 
rciliu e the danger from operations on tin* 
appendix, and ho also contributed mi 
proved methods of treatment tor tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. See study by P 
Decker, 1935. 

Roux, Pierre Paul Eimle (1853-1933), 
Fr. baLteriologist. b, at Confoleus, Cha- 
rente; he studied medicine at Ciermont- 
errand, and m 1878 he entered Pasteur’s 
(( 7 . 1 ). ) laboratorj, bccummg its director in 
1904. \V ith Yersin he demonstrated that 
the tOMc Auid free from bacteria will 
produce the svmptoms of dliihthcria, and 
that the so-called Klebs-LojAli r bacillus is. 
the ti no ca use of that dist o se He further 
designed a bai teiiologieal incubator 
(rnaniif.ietiirtd b> Loquoiix ot Pan*-) with 
a bimetallic thennostat to coutiol the 
tc'inp 

Roux, tn. ID Haluaiit, Belgium, 4 iii 
N.W. of Charleroi, on the c anal to 
Brussels. It has eoal-niiiies and manufe. 
of Iron goods, mirrois, and cement. Pop. 
9500. 

Rovere, Giuliano della, scr* .Iulils 
(popes), Julius JI. 

Roveredo, or Rovereto, tii of Italv, in 
the 'I’reiitmo, 134 m* b.S.W. of Trent. 
There aro sev. medieval buildings. Vu- 
tonio Kosiuini-Serbati (q.v.) was h. iii U. 
It is the Industrial c eutre of the Tvrol. 
has a silk industry, and luuniifs. of leather 
and violm strings, etc. I’op. 10,000. 

Rovigo: 1. Name ot a prov and its cap 
in Vciictia, ltal> . which i ultivalus cereals, 
vino and the silkworm. The proy. ha-^ 
an uiea of 685 sq. m., and a pop. of 
3 ii),8U0. The tn. is situ itcd on the Adi- 
getto Canal. 27 m. bv^ rail of Padua. It 
IS notc'd for its lilirarv, picture gallery, 
cliurch of La Madonna <U1 Soccorso, and 
(uthedral (1696) Mamits include tex- 
tiles, leather goods, and candlt*s l*op 
15,700 2. Vil. 16 m of Algiers, in 

Vlgena Pop. 12,000 

Rovinj (It. Rovigno), Yugoslav sea- 
port, 75 lu. by rail t* of Trieste, In 
Istrla, Italy. Surrounded by olive gar- 
dens. hazel-trees, and vineyards, it Is 
itself the centre of sardine and tuunv 
Ashenes, and ha tlso cement and marble 
works. Formerly In Austrla-Uuiigary. 
R. was ceded to Italy after the First 
\V orld Wcirt In 1947 itvvascodod to Yugo- 
slavia under the poaee treaty. Pop. 1 1 , 000 . 

1 
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Rovno, tn. and region of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. The tn. is 110 m. from Zhitomir 
and Is an Important railway Junction. 
Its prosperity nas founded by Jewish 
merchants, who built up a lui'^e afrric. 
trade. In 1920 U. was coded to Poland 
and reverted to its Polish name of H6wne. 
It was in ter. occupied by llubsia in 1989 
and was the centre of local («cr. ad- 
ministration after 1941. The lliirtsiaus 
recaptured it after a speetaenlar advance 
in Feb. 1944, and in 19i,5 It was ceded to 
Russia under the terms of the llusbo- 
I’ollsh treaty. 

Rovuma, riv. (475 m. hmj?) of P]. Africa, 
with two head-streains, the Lujenda and 
Itovuma, rising E. of Lake Ns'asa, and 
flowing E. t<) the Indian Ocean, uhieh it 
enters 22 m. N.W. of Capo Dolguda. It Is 
not navigable. 

Row, John (c. 1525-80), Scottish re- 
former; won over to Protestant Um by 
Knox's preaching, he was f«nir times 
moderator of the General Asseinhly, and 
assisted in drawing up the Scottish Con- 
fession. 

Rowallan, Thomas Godfrey Poison Cor- 
bett, second Baron (5. 1895), chief scout 
of the Brit. Commonwealth, 6. at Courock, 
W. Renfrewshire, and ediiealed at Eton. 
R. succeeded to his father's title in 1933. 
He served In both world wars and com- 
manded a battalion of the Royal Scots 
I'uRiliers from 1940 until 1944. 

Rowan, see Mountain Asn. 

Rowe, Nioholos (1674-1718), Eng. 
dramatist and poet, 5. at Little Barford, 
Bedfordshire, and educated at West- 
minster School. He was called to tiio 
Bar, but abandoned his profession to be- 
come a playwTight. His dramatic works 
were mainly tragedies, and Include The 
Ambiiious Stepmothtr (1700); Tamerlane 
<1702); Ulysses (1706); The Rental Convert 
(1707); Jane Shore (1714); and iMdy Jane 
Orey (HI.')). From 1715 he was poet 
laureate In succession to Nahum Tate. 
R. enjoyed a treincndpus vogue duriug 
his lifetime; he possessed a keen sense of 
the dramatic, a of situations, and was 
a master of pathos. 

Rowing. Eight-oared and four-oared 
R. originated in England and was prac- 
tised principally on the Thames in the 
eighteenth century- At tliat time it was 
usually associatc'd with f^cs. galas, and 
ceremonial occasions. In tiie early years 
of the nineteenth centurv this pruces- 
filonal and ecTenionial einphusis gave way 
to the tx)mpetltlve element whi<*h culmin- 
ated In the first Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race in 1829. 

At tile present time tlio practice of K. 
Is world wide and the most important 
racing events take their place in the 
Olympic games w’hich are held every four 
years. The Olympic regatta comprises 
seven events: olght-oar; foiir-anr with and 
without (ox.swain (‘cox'); puir-oar with 
and without cox; and doulde and single 
sculls. The Enropfiau Cham ploiihhlps, open 
to the world and including tiie same 
events as the Olympics, take place annually 
on varioiiH European courses, while similar 
obampionships are held each'yoor In the 
Americas. 


Regattas, hold ut four-yearly iutervals, 
are usually included iu the programmes 
of the Empire games, which in recent 
years have become Increasingly populai* 
events in the spori iug curriculum. Henley 
regatta has for long been recogrilhod us the 
wrorld’s most famous regatta; wdth the 
exception of intervals created by two 
world wars. It bus taken pl.tco annually 
since 1839. Tho programme includch 
both open and closed events. There arc 
four eigliL-oared eliallciigo cups: the 
Grand which is open to tiie w’orld; the 
Ladles' Vlate w'hicli is contlaed to schools 
and collegcb; the Thames cup, an open 
race for second-class crews, and the 
Princess Elizabeth cup wliich is confined 
to schools and intemh'd to cui'ourage 
school boat clubs who do not consider 
thciusehcs of Ladies' Phitc staudard. 
Thert» are tlirco foiir-oarcd events: the 
SU'wards’ challenge cup, wutli tho same 
qualifications as the Grand, and the 
Visitors* and Wyfold challengo cups, 
corresponding to the eight-unrt-d events 
of tho Ladies' and Thames cup respec- 
tively. In addition to these there are 
throe other open o^eIltH: tiie Goblets for 
pair oars, the Double Sculls, and the 
single or Diamond Sculls. Neitlier fours 
nor pairs with coxswains are included iu 
the Henley programme. Other aim. 
regattas ore held at most of the Tiiames- 
side tns., such us Marlow^ Ib^adlng, 
StaineB, Klngstou, and Molesey, while groat 
energy and bdtlatlvc Iiavo been shown 
in the prove, in tho organising of a large 
number of regattas. At such centres as 
(''hestcr. Newcastle. Edinliiirgh, Glasgow, 
Nottingham, York, Bristol, Norwich, 
Bedford, and Burton-on-Trent, and iu the 
many clubs situated on tideway waters, 
11. is practised with enthusiasm and keen 
competition. Most oarsmen attaining 
internutinual distinction come from the 
uuivs. of Oxford and Oainbridgc. from 
Lemidor, or tho prln. Metropolitan clubs. 
London or Thames. 

In Britain tiie most popular aim. li. 
event is the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race. It is rowed iu late March or early 
April (depending upon a suitable tide) 
from I'utuey to Mortlake, a distance of 
approximately 41 m. In spite of its 
many twLsts and turns this course, except 
in ubnonnal conditions, is a very fair one. 
The start is made on the flood tide, about 
14 lirs. before high water at Ihitncy 
Bridge. The tral nlng for th is race occupies 
frf>m riiuo to ten weeks. Each uriJv. crew 
starts practice on tladr homo w'aters, and 
after a further period on adjoiM.*nt waters 
they move to Putney for tiie final three or 
four w'ecks. In tho first half of this cen- 
tury Oxford lost the substantial lead they 
had held in this series of races and 
finished the half-contiiry nine victories in 
arrears. On approximately tfie same date 
as the boat race there is held emmallv the 
most popular race iu tho world — the Head 
of tbe River Race. This is rowed on the 
ebb-tide over the boat-race course from 
Mortlake to Putney. Each crow starts 
from and finishes at tho same point, and 
results are Judged by an ciHcloiit system 
of eleotrical timing. Over 200 eights 
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have been known to compete in this 
ffigontlo event. This form of competition 
has been follow od up and dow u the country 
wherever a suitable course is available. 

At Oxford and OamhrldKo U. Is 
organised on on iuter-coUcge basis. The 
main oight-oorcd events arc bumping 
races, and all other events are time races. 
Crews start a certain distance apart and 
row to llnidhjng posts the same distance 
apart, the result being judged on a time 
basis by signals lowcKd at the usiiectivo 
hnishes. Bumping ru( <^h are held at both 
um\s. in the Easter and suminer terms 
At Oxford these are called the ‘Torpids* 
and the ‘bummer Eights,' and at Cam- 
bridge the ‘Lents' and the ‘Mays.* The 
boats, manned by fight oars, stait 
approximatob a length apait at Oxford 
and a length and a half at Cambridge, and 
row ovei the course, the order is dcfidtd 
by the picvious >iur's icsults. There is 
racing fur four nights at Ctunbildgo and 
SIX nights at Oxford and a boat touching 
the one above it pit cedes it in the follow- 
ing day’s lacing. Besides these events 
there are iutei-( ollege foiu-oaicd events, 
and pail -oar and double- and single- 
sculhng trophies. 

The world’s governing body for amateur 
R. is the F6d6raUon Interiiailoiiale dcs 
bocidtds d’At^iron, m » * ^ ibbiev latcd to 
F.l.S. A. This body, with its headquarters 
tn bwlt/orlond, has a code of rules and 
regulations based on the original Eng. 
conception of amateur oarsmanship. Each 
eubsoiibmg country scuds delegates to its 
congress each year, which is hold at the 
centre chosen for the European champion- 
ships. Olympic icgattas are held under 
the auspices of the F.l.b.A. In Gieat 
Biitam the mam govermug bodies are 
the Amateur 11. Association (A K.A ), 
the National Amateur U. Association 
(N.A.K.A.), the bcotUsh Amateur H. 
Association, and the Women's Amateur 
K. Association. Of those the A.U.A. and 
the N.A.R.A. control the vast majority 
of oarsmen Lu this countiy They owe 
their separate oiigins to a different con- 
ception of what constituted an amateur 
oarsman. These ditlcrciices have now 
been chmiiuited and a desire has been 
expressed for an amalgamation of the two 
bodies undci the title of the lint. Amateur 
R. Association. With the bcidtish Asso- 
ciation they have already formed a joint 
committee for the consideration of inter- 
national R affairs in so iai as they affect 
Great Britain, bee also hCiTLUNO. 

bcc K. P. P. Rowa uiid (\ M Pitman, 
Romnq (Badinmlon Libiary), 1903, b. 
Fairbaoru, liowing ^otes, 19 Jb, borne 
Secrets of Succesafvl liounng, 1930, and 
B. Cross (cd.) Chois on liovnng, 1918; 
O. O. Niokalls and P. C. Mallam, Rounng, 
1939, 1949; B. C. ll^iher, liouuig ana 
AtMdtca, 1948, and A. 11 Gnibb, liowing, 
Scuuvng, Canottng, and Puniinu, 1949. 

Rowland* Henry Augustus (184 8-1 901), 
Amer. physicist, b, at llonesdale, Penn- 
sylvania. Ho graduated Horn Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. In 
1870. and was appointed to the chair of 
pnjroioH at the Johns Hopkins Uuiv, In 
1876. Two of his most outstanding 


achievements were the detcrmmatlon of 
the value of the ohm and his method of 
making diffraction gratings for use in 
spec troBcopy. llis pubs, included Studies 
on Magnclic IJistriJnUwn (1875) and On 
Concave (Jraiings for Optical Purposes 
(1 883). 

Rowland, James Peter (1875-1948), Eng. 
meteorologist and astronomer, b, at Black - 
bum, and educated at local liom (*atholic 
s( hools, btoueyhurst Collc^ge, and London 
Univ., where he took a science degree m 
1906. He joined the borioty of Jesus in 
1894 After teaching mathematics and 
physKS hr some yoats ho became assis- 
tant director of btoueyhurst College Ob- 
seivQtory m 1919 and its director m 1932. 
He developed the magnetic, mctcoro 
logical, and soismic work of the obsoi- 
vatory until it closed m 1947, and also 
earned out a number of Important 
asiionomical observations, ebpocially on 
sunspots and the dctorinmatJou of the 
rotation period of baturn from observa- 
tions of the white spot discovered by Hay 
111 1933 

Rowlandson, Thomas (1 756-1827), Eng 
c aricaturist and painter, 5. m London. He 
studied art in London, and In 1777 settled 
there as a portrait painter Later, after 
1781. he inclined towards canedture, and 
it is in this branch of pictorial art that he 
did ills best work. Ho satiiised society 
m all its aspects, and his drawings are in- 
valuable as casting a light upon the age 
m which he lived Ho contiibutod to 
Ackerman's Poetical Magazine (1809) to 
accompany Wm. Combe's 'lour of Dr 
Syntax (pub. m book foim, 1812-21), and 
illustrated many books, including The 
Microcosm of London, the topograiihical 
plates of which were executed by Pugin 
See studies bv J Grego, 1880 , A. P. Opp6. 
1923, B Falk, 1949, and A. llointzcLmau, 
1950. 

Rowley, William (( 15S5-C. 1642), Eng 
dramatist. He served scv. cumpanies of 
actors, including the king's bervunts, as 
a comedian. He claimed to be soK 
autlior of A Veto 11 onder, a Woman nevtr 
1 ejted (1032) and Lost by Lust 

(a tiagcdy , founded on a Sp text, 1633) 

Rowley Regis, mumcipal bor., com pris- 
ing Hie tuB. of Cradley Htatli, Old Hill, 
Blatkheath, 11. R , and Tuidale, in btaf 
foitlshire, England, 5 m. \V. of Birmmg 
ham. There are irouw oiks and potteries 
U 11. tonus, with Tipiou, a bor. con- 
btiliKUcy. Pop. 49,400 

R6wne, see Rovno. 

Rowntree, Arthur (188 1-1 949), Brit, 
scholar and educatlonalHt, 5. at bear- 
boioiigh, of Quaker par cuts, and educMited 
at Bootham bohool, Loudon Uuiv , aud 
Heidelberg Univ. Prom 1899 until 1927 
lie w as headmaster of B mthaiii bohool, 
w hich under him became w lU known He 
)»uh. numerous pamphlet <1 on education, 
hist., and literature. 

Rowntree* Benjamin Seebohm v6. 1871), 
Bnt. sociologist, b, at Yoik, of a promi- 
nent Quaker faml and educated at the 
l<rieuda* School, iork, and Owen's Col- 
lege, Manchester. Ho bocaino a diicctor 
in his tether's chocolate llrm, aud was 
chairman from 1925 until 1941. In his own 
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business affairs ho has ai>phtd many of I rattle being siippoi tod on its grassy slopes 
tho reforms ^ huh he advised in his pubs Agrk iilturo Hourishes oth< i industries 


which include Poiertu a Sstudy of Town 
Life (190U) Unemplovment (1911), 2 he 
Human I aetor in Husmess (1921 ) Poverty 
and Progress ( 1 9 H ) 11 w as <. ha ii man of 

the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology 

Rowntree & Company Limited, roooa 
chocolate and confer tioiieiv iiianufu 
turers of \oik Ocoisras coinpaiiKs m 
I lie Canada \fri(n and \ustiaha 
the busmesis dates bark to ITi*) when 
Maiy Tuke n Quakei opened a httlo 
shop in \ork to hill groccrus 17S » 

Tins shop h id become \\ m fuke Al, Sons 
and wa^ dialing m eoroa In lb(i2 tlie 
n>coi sid of the imsmess was taken o\ei 
b\ Henn Isaac Rowntier Piemises m 
1 innert} Moat \ork weit acriuind ami 
in 18b9 lleniy Isaac with his biMhn 
loseph his partner formed II I Kown 
tiee ^ Company Heniy Isaac died 
m 1883 Icaimg Joseph m soU eontiol 
until joined by his sons John \V ilhe Im ind 
Beniamin stebuhiu In 1897 the tlim 
hecdiiu a hmiti d liabilit\ lompaui with 
Josrph Rowntree as (hniinian In 1890 
land on the outskirts of York was bought 
ind tho, first of tin pnsent fartt>r> 
buildmgs tree tod btnee then there have 
been manv iTtonsions and the fa^^tui 
now co\ers appioximateh 20 tu of tho 
lOU ac estate which includeb ir creation 
K.rouiids and many othei f k ibties for the 
welfare of the employees 

Rowton Heath, open heath 1 m s t of 
( hester, it was the scene of i Ro> dibt 
defeat m be pt 1845 

Rowton Houses au registen I lo<li,iug 
1 ouscb wheie bacheloi woikiug men at 
\ nominal inclubive charge i night can 
obtain a mght s lodging and the use of a 
leading room Ihe first R h usc was 
founded by lord Rowton in 1892 and 
bimilar houses ha\ e he eii ere e ted m i oudon 
by the R H Coinpauj I united nud the 
London Co Council , The plan has also 
been followed in various Furopean 
rountnes and in the L s A 

Roxana, daughtii of the Butiian 
Prince Oxyartes she fril a raptlve to 
Alexander, who maxriod hr r for her beauty 
127 BC ) After Alexanders death she 
i,ave birth to a son (Ah xander IV ) and 
liter a life of pcrbenitiou and wandering 
w as flnall} murdt re d in 111 h < 

Roxburghe, Duke of, sr ^ k f k b \m il\ oi 
Roxburghe Institute, see Book e L( BS 
Roxburghshire, s mlaii I r » of boot 
laud sometimes ralhfl l(\iotduIe is 
boiiiulerl N by Bcrwirkslnn W bj bel 
kirkshiie and Dumfriebilnrt 's and 1 
bv the C heviot Hills and is part of the 
’“cottish Holders Its gie itrst extent 
from to E is about 40 in and from N 
to a iU m Ihc surfarr of the ro is 
diversified with hill and mt interspeised 
with well watered and fertib valleys Iho 
highest peak in the eo is in the (Iheviots 
(Auehopecaim, 2380 ft ) hut there are 
sev hills with over 1000 ft elevation 
The CO is watered by the iweeel the 
Tevlot the Liddel, and the Bowmont, 
with their numerous tribs '>It is a fine 
grazing country, thousanels of sheep and 


bring the inauuf of woollens and tweeds 
farm tools hosiei> and cooe hib Hortl* 
cultuir is abso engaged in Jedhuigh Is 
tilt ro til hut llawhk is the most 
important o the is an Mr hose Kelso, 
Newcastlrtou st Bobwells iiid Ednam 
With belkirkshirt it re tin us one member 
to the House of ( oiiimoiis It deiiverl its 
uaiiie tiom the eitj and costle of Rox 
huigh winch oner stoeid between the 
iweed and the leviit Ilu <it> is now 
rmlj n \il n tie 1 of the t astle 1 lie le loinain 
onlv giern clirl mounds and fi igmentn of 
walls limes 11 of Scotland was killed 
at Roxburgh Custle (ItbO) tliioiigh the 
bmstmgif irauiioii Vrnongthr medieval 
buildings aie the iiiiiierl ilihr \ s of Kelso 
Irelhuigli iiul Meh s< win li aie voiv 
much visiteel bv toiiiists on ne count of 
then histone al mtere st Clue t among the 
e astir s of tho bordot elans au those of 
Bianxhulm lermchiist (now i Youth 
Hostel) llardoii Stu iilhedm ( essford aud 
Heimitagi whirli figured largely in the 
boidei fenavb although no veiy important 
liuttlc has e\ti been fought within the 
limits of the ro I luois (astle aud 
Abboisfoid ttie noted lesidcmch the 
foiincr being tho biat of the duke of Rox 
burghc who owns much of tho land and 
tho litUr being lamuub as the home of 
Sir VV UUi ott It IS situated on the 
1 h of lilt Iwttd about 3 m fiom Mel 
rise, neai the iiid Iradhig to "Selkirk 
Aiea of R bbb s | in 1 o[ IS bOO See 
J Robson lUu'striUd Stottish liordera 
1892 '*»iT Waltei 'seott Minstrelsy of the 
S(ottish Borders 1'nI 9 in I sir Ceorge 
Dentglas hoiburyhshiie 1898 

Roxbury, oiiginalh a rity of Suffolk 
CO M iHsae bust tts I sA absoibed In 
Bo^'ton in lSb7 

Royal Academy ol Music, 1 oiidou the 
soinoi rtc hool of muHie m the lint Empire 
fouiidrd in 1 822 It w is under the direct 

patioiiugr of His Mujcbtv Kin^iie orgo IV 
who granted i loval e bar tr r in 18 h) The 
pnsent hiuldiiig in tlie M ir>khoric Road 
with a imt r om e rt h ill was opi neel in 
1911 Icllows (1 U \ M ) aud assoe lates 
(A B \ M ) are* elerted h> the directors, 
and h noiary member i (Hon R A M ) by 
the eeniinittee of m inageiuoiit Besides 
tutorial work in all branches of music 
Rpeti h aud diama anil Uaoliers training 
c Ills s it t iirie b on e xariiinations for the 
1 B V M diploiii i Mau> se holarahips 
lie e fir red tor lornprtition penodiially 

Royal Academy, The, 6e< \e vprmt, 
Re \ \i 

Royal Aeronautical Society. I his society 
was founde^d m Jan I8bb under tho title 
eif tho Xeroiiautie al Society of (Ireat 
lint nil for the pmpeiM of Increasing by 
cxpeilmeuts the* knowkelge of aero 
niiutics Its fir it pr csi le nt was the eighth 
eliikeof \rgvll iiomthi first the society 
e nice ntr ite d on the possiliihty of heavier 
than air flight In 1808 it held tho first 
a ronuiitleal rxhibltion at tho Oysta) 
lalacf 0\tr 700 leetures on aviatlein 
have been lead before it and to it belong 
all the leading aeronautical cngineeira in 
Great Britain America and other parU 
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of the world 1 ho soc icty holdH c xainiaa 

tlous and publishes tcohnu il information 
of ditcc t use to all ( raft dc sipm is Mf d ils 
foi dcHJtcmnfp nnd torhnhil hklll i>ro 
iwaidcd, nnd the society xiossthsts an 
extcnsi\o libiarv It Ins many bromhis 
in (jreat ilntain and ( niiadi and diva m 
Australia Ntw/eslaud and S Africa Ihe 
inoniborship (IQ'iO) inchidinf? br inches 
18 1 2 000 riK hcndciuartcrs of the. U A S 
are at 4 Hamilton Place 1 ondou W 1 
Royal African Colonial Corps of Li^ht 
Infantry, *tee under West Afrk \n 
l^RO^T^R lORcr Ini IIoyai 

Royal Air Force, ace Air Forc k Royat 
Royal Air Force Regiment sec undtr 
AIR 1 OKc 1 KcnAL 


Royal Army Medical Corps, see under 
MiDiCAi si4rmcj< Army 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps. The 
Boird of Ordnanco is ono of tbe oldest 
depts ot tho military administration of 
the Crown but it did not c st iblish its own 
factory until 1716 The coips was formed 
m 18S1 iirinnrily as a body of military 
storekeeper'* It bee ime Ro\al after 
lOlS Armourers of the corps aro attached 
to regiments for tho immediate repair of 
sin ill anub but its main function is the 
^RJtial supply of stores and equipment of 
all kinds to gaiiisons and expeditionary 
forces 

Royal Army Pay Corps, corps of ofiBcers 
and man whose d utics are dlyidod between 
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H()y \J \HM\ SI H\ le I < OKI s 
1 W rid War i iiiit i tl a il iiiniiK training 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve sre 
under Am 1< one i Hoy ai 

Royal Armoured Corps n VuMoi m u 
C ORPS Uo\ AT 

Royal Army Chaplains Department, stc 
undtr CHAPi viN 

Royal Army Dental Corps Dental earc 
did not exist in tlie lint -Vii n until after 
the b \friean war In 1 HO it was 
realised that wastage f m iiipow e r thi ough 
dental untltuess w is toi high iiid eight 
(i\llian dentists wen nttaebcl to honu 
(ommamls In 1014 tliiity two dentil 
surgeons were ^ncii 1 \Mt eomiiiis 
sloDH and nttmbed to tho c\pe litionar> 
force H> lOIs tlioir number had in 
creased to 8 it) 1 lit I )e iital Corps as sue h 
w IS formed in 19«1 and tho prefix Royal 
granted In 1046 Ihe corps now consists 
of offleers who are qualified dental sui 
goons and other ranks who are orderhes 
and dental nieehunics Ihey are organ 
idbd in Htatic and mobile dental umts 
and are also attae bed to field ainbulaiiees 
where their task is tei assist in the treat 
rnent of facial and maxillary injurleH 
Royal Army Educational Corps, see under 
Arbiy. Educaixonal 1 raining 


t onimand pay odices and regimental 1 1 \ 
oftie ( s The former are lot ated yy ith null 
tar> eoinmands at home and abroad t ud 
tin IP film tions are to reteivo and di-sbuise 
publu moneys in lespcit of mihtarv 
seryi es to afford technual advice on 
qiiestn 118 of pay and allowances and to 
cost ertaiu military estabs The regi 
mental pay otflces at home are athliatcd 
to record offices and aie responsible foi 
the audit of the pay lecounta of soldiers 
>f tho icgular army siippleint nt try 
nsiiyf and terntoiial army and for 
the payment of itscryists and seivitt 
\ ensioneis 

Royal Army Service Corps The corps 
of W igonors forme d in 1 i4 had a short 
exist once, and in 1799 tl Royal Wagon 
1 lain was formed to ptiform triiisport 
w oik I his coi ps went 1 1 lemgh W e lliiig 
( n*H laiiipaigns m tlio J iinsula yyas at 
Waterloo and yyas disl meled in 183^ 

1 he J and Transp 1 1 Coryis formed in 1 S *> 
luring tho Crime n War was the direct 
fire runner of tho RA^( In 18 >6 it 
was merged into tho MlUtaxy Train and 
In 1870 bee^rae the \ SC In 1877 the 
A S G was divided into two branohea 
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(а) tho Commissariat and Transport and 

(б) the Ordnance Store Branch. In 1880 
these branches were formed Into separate 
corps. Tlie Commissariat and Transport 
Corps (men only) was otDcorcd from the 
Commissariat and Transport Dept. In 
1889 the ofticers and men were amalga- 
mated in tho second A.S.C. Tiio corps 
has a dlstiiignishcd hist., having been 
represented in almost every campaign 
fought by tho Brit. Anuy. During the 
First World War the corps fuiflllod its 
duties under enormous diihculties, and 
was a model for all such work. For its 
services it ^as granted the title of * Royal.* 
As a result of the mechanisation of tho 
army tho HorNo Transport companies 
were disbanded in tho *30*s. In tho 
Second World War tho R.A.S.C.’s main- 
tenance of supplies to the Allies* invading 
armies in Normandy was a triumph of 
organisation, particularly after the fall of 
Caen when the allied armie;: advanced 
rapidly to the Heine and Belgium with 
ever-lengthening lines of communication. 

Royal Army Veterinary Corps. In 1790 
a pormanent veterinary service was oatab. 
In the Bnt. Army. It consisted only of 
veterinary officers under the prin. Veteri- 
nary officer, but all attached to units. In 
1903 tho corps was formed and its senior 
officer designated director general, Army 
Veterinary Sorvlces, with the rank of 
mojor-general. In general its organisa- 
tion is parallel to that of the R.A.M.C., 
but as toe use of horses and inulcs i)y tho 
army has greatly decroased since its peak 
in 1918, tho K.A.V.C. is now rosponslbio 
for tho supply of remounts and for the 
proeiiromcnE and training of all animals 
in use by tho army. The title ‘Royal* 
was granted in 1918. 

Royal Assent, see AssnxT, Royal. 

Royal Australian Air Force. This uas 
estab. at Point Cook, Victoria, as the 
Australian Flying Corps, In 1911. It be- 
came tho R.A.A.F. in '1917. In the First 
World War squadrons were sent to France 
and Palestine. Between the two world 
wars considerable expansion took place. 
The R.A.A.F. <Ustingul8hed itself in the 
Hec'ond World War in tho For. E. cam- 
paigns. During tho Second World War 
the R.A.A.F. had a strengtli of approxi- 
mately 124,000. also under Aus- 

tralia History during the First World 
War and History during the Second World 
War. 

Royal Australian Navy. This was estab. 
In 1909. Previouslv a R.N. squadron 
had been stationed in Australian waters, 
its cost being shared from 1882 by Great 
Britain and Australia Jointly. It is ad- 
ministered by a naval board under tho 
federal minister of defence. In the Second 
World War its strength was 20,000. See 
furUter under Australia, History dviring 
the First World War and History during 
the Second World War. 

Royal Bank of Scotland, The, Scottish 
bank. Its head office; is in Edinburgh, 
and it was IncorporaU^d by royal choi^r 
on May 31, 1727, and commenced busIneBS 
with a capital of £111,000. In 1728 the 
R. B. made a notable confribution to 
banking practice by Inaugurating the 


‘cash credit* system, in 1804 tho busi- 
ness of tho Dundee Banking ^mpany was 
acquired. Dnunmond*s Bank in London 
(estab. 1717) was acquired in 1924 and 
the business of the W. branch of the Bank 
of England taken over in 1930, by which 
daU* the K. B. had over 200 branches. 
In 1930 tho whole capital of WlUlams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. was ae<iuircd, and 
in 1939 tho whole capital of Glyn Mills 
& Co. 'riie R. B. and these two banks 
oonstitiito tho ‘Three Banks Group,* 
each bank continuing as a separate entity. 
The R. B.*s capital is €4,250,000, with a 
reserve tund of £4,559,700 at Oct. 1948, 
when its total assets were £155,175,898. 

Royal Berkshire Regiment, see Berk- 
KrOlMT.NT. TUR Jll)\AL. 

Royal Bounty, item of tho civil list, 
fixed at £13.200 per annum in 1837, from 
which the Brit, sovendgii makes ofifielal 
auhseriptions and donations to charities. 
Subjects whose wives are delivered of 
throe or more children at one birth receive 
tlie king’s bounty, paid out of the R. B. 

Royal Burgh, see Bimuii. 

Royal Canadian Air Force, see under 
Caxada, Defence. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police, name 
given to the former N.W. Mounted Police 
(q.o.) in 1920, when Its jurisdiction was 
extended over the whole of C’anada. It 
is administered by the C\inadian minister 
of justice, and comprises some 4800 
otficers and men, divided into thirteen 
div«. It is now largely mcebaidscd. The 
uniform consists of gold-striped blue 
breeches, s(‘nrlet tunic, and stetson lint. 
The R.G.M.P. has been respouslblo for 
enforcing the customs and excise Acts 
since 1932, 

Royal Canadian Navy, see undve C vnada, 
Dejcnec. 

Royal Cape Coast Mih'tla and Volunteer 
Force sec under Wust African Frontier 
Forcj:, The Royal. 

Royal College of Music, London, insti- 
tution tor musical study and training, 
founded in by Edward VII. as Prince 
ol Wales, it sueccoded the national 
training school. It was upeued in May 
1883, with riir George Grovo as director, 
and was ineorporati'd by royal charter 
on May 23, 1883. Among tlie dlstin- 
giuslied stiidentb of the college have been 
Vaiiglinu Williams, Holst, Lreiuiid, Bridge, 
W’alfonl DnvlcH, and Leopold Htokowski. 
Sir Ilugli Allen was director from 1918 to 
1937. He was succeeded by Sir George 
Dyson. The qualilieationb of the R. G. M. 
are considered distinctive, and the Associ- 
ated Board of the R. C. M. and R. A. M. 
conducts local examinations ranging from 
elementary to advanced grades. Build- 
ings were opened in Kensington in 1894, 
a concert ball being added in 1901. 

Royal College of Organists, the central 
organisation in London of the profession 
of organist. It was originally founded on 
tlie initiative of R. D. Limpus, and in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1893. 
Examinations are held in organ-playlDg 
and the theory of music, and diplomas 
granted for assoclatosbip and fellowship. 
There are also examinations In choir- 
training, and the oollege awards sev. 
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soholiiTHhips and prizes. Address: Ken- 
stuff ton Gore, S.\V.7. 

Royal College of Physicians, incorporated 
medical body in l^ondon, founded by 
Thomas Linnrro, who with the help of his 
friend, rardinal Wol-^ey, obtained letters 
patent from llenrv VIII. in 1518. The 
object of the society is to guard tho pro- 
fes'^ion from men ‘who profosq physic 
ratlier from avnince ihnn in good faith to 
tho damnff(‘ of crediiloiH people,* ami its 
ffov. is vested in tlio president and follows 
only. Idnaero was tho first president 
0618-24). Tho follows are elected from 
the memiiers of tlie eolloffo. Tho collcffo 
flr>»t held Its incctinffs in Linacre's fumse in 
Knightrider Street, until it moved in 1614 
to larger premises in Amen Corner. ^ These 
wore burnt down in tho lire of 1666, and 
new’ buildings were opened in Warwick 
Lane in 1671. The college moved to its 
present site in rail Mall m 182.*. Tho 
ft. C. of I*, of Edinburgh, incorporated 
in 1681, has combined with tho Koyal 
("ollcgo of Surgeons (Edinhurgh) and 
the faculty ot Plusieians ami surgeons 
(Glasgow) m gi anting a tuple qualifl- 
eiitmii bv a single exaiiuri ilion. The 
college grants a diploma of L.It.C.l*. and 
ot M.14.(* P. 

Royal College of Soience, srr under 

IMPI’KIM. (‘OLLIOI P Sl'IKVCC AMD 
TiKnNOTXKJV. 

Royal College of Surgeons. Tho prae- 
tic(' of surgery was in tho Middle Ag(S 
chiefly in the hands of barbers, and in 1460 
a company was mcorpoi.itcd to prote<*t 
the interests of liondon iiarbcrs wlio piac- 
tised us surgeons. In Ijll surgery was 
restilctcd by ( of i\ii]itirncnt to peraoris 
qualified to practise that art, and a Com- 
pany of Surgeons arose who amalgamated 
with the Compaiiv of Barbers in 1640. 
In 1800 was eslab. tho R. c»f b. ot 
London, whic h bi ciime rocoiibtiluted in 
IS 13 as the R. C. of S. of England. Thu 
estab. of the Gem*ial McdUal fViuncil iii 
1868 helped to ngulansc the tw'O pro- 
fessions of ph\ si( lan and surgeon, and tho 
work of tho two eolloges lias from that 
time been co-ordinated. The collego 
grants diplomas of membcrsldp (]VI.R.C.^., 
jointly with the liceiil lateship of the Roy al 
College of I’hvsKuiiis, L.H C.P., the two 
togotlicr eonstitiiliiig a legal registrable 
qnalitirntlon to practise medlcmc) and of 
fellowship (F.R.C ^ , the hall mark of the 
successful surgion), and a hpeeiul lleen- 
tlateshlp In dent al surge rv. 1 ho budding 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which possesses an 
excellent museum of aiuitoiiiieul speci- 
mens and other material cognate to the 
w’ork of surgery, linsed on John limiter’s 
coUectloii. was hiidly damagfd during the 
Second World War. The R. ('. of S. of 
Edinburgh w.is incorporated in 1506 and 
has buildings in Nieolnori .Stren t . In 1948 
tho degree of F.F. V.R.C.S. (Fi How of the 
Faculty of Aniestlu ties. Royal College of 
Surgeons) was instituted. 

. Royal Commission, see Commission. 

Royal Corps of Military Police, see 
Miutart Police, Royal Coups of. 

Royal Corps of Signals. Up to 1920. 
when this corps was formed, all arms of 
tho Brit, servioo except tho Royal Artil- 


lery communicated by means of the 
Signals serviro of the Royal Engineers. 
The II. C. of S. absorbed tho Indiau Signal 
Coiqis in 1927, and w’as completely 
mcclianisecl by. 1939. All communica- 
tions between lieadqiiarters above regi- 
mental level aro handled by detachments 
of tho U. C. of S., whether by dispatch 
rider, teleiilionc, radio, or teleprinter. See 
also SPIN xLLiV'i, Military. 

Royal Courts of Justice, ste Justice, 
Royal Coi kis or. 

Royal Dragoon Guards, 4th/7th, see 
under Guardh, Drai.oon. 

Royal Dragoons, The 1st, oldcht line 
eavulr\ legimont iii the Biit, service; 
raised in 1661 liy the earl of Peterborough 
for bervl'*o at Tangier, and known as 
‘Tanga 1 Horse’ also WLsr turkey, 
IQitli.n’s Owv Royvl). On returning 
from Tangier in 1681 it was regimented 
with other dragoons by Col. John Ohnr- 
ehill, later tho lamom duke of Marl- 
iiorougii. The regiment served imdcr 
Wilhuiii III. In Flander-^ and Ireland 
and ftg.im in the Lf>w (Joiiutiie^; fought at 
l>ettinu(n, 1743, wlicro it cap* ired the 
standard ot Fr. Moiisqiiotairospvolrs; and 
was 111 t he l^emnsulcninrler Wellington and 
« overctl the tirmy's Withdrawal on Torres 
Vedras m 1810. Tiic regiment distin- 
guished itself fit Waterloo and captured 
tho Eagle (stniid.ird) of the 106th Fr. Lino 
Uf^giment. It formed part of tho Heavy 
Brigade that made the tamoiis charge at 
Btilaklava during the Ci line an war. Dur- 
ing tliu First World War the 11. l>. took 
part in tho Ypres b.ittks from 1914 to the 
end of tlic war. ’I'lio icgnnent was still 
horsed in Sept. 1939. It was then part 
of tho anny stationed in Egypt ami tlio 
Middle East, and, as an armoured ear 
regiiiieut, substMiueutlv louglit lu all tho 
battks from Alainem to Tunis. 

Royal Dutch Shell, see under Stilll 
Tr\N''I’Out avd Trxdino Company. 

Royal East Kent Regiment, see Brprs. 

Royal Electrical and Mechanical En- 
gineers. The greatly Increased use, from 
1916 onwards, of internal eoinhustion 
engines and eluetiiral gear by the army 
was not aeeompaiilod by the growth of a 
ceiitial organisation for tho repair and 
ON ei haul of this equipment in tho field. 
It led to a stoadx iiierease in tlie mimhcr 
of ttNhnicul N.C.Oo. and other ranks 
sin li as fitters, motor meLiiaoh'S, aiti- 
tletis, ,iud armourcTs in fighting units tor 
first-liin' repair work, .iinl apportioning 
out of lids woik at rear cihelons between 
tlie R.E., tho R. and tlio R.A.O.C. 

(sf/ separate artleles). in 1942 tills ncr- 
\i(e was eeiitrallsed and a new corps built 
up by drafts of ‘craftsmen* (tho lowest 
rank m tho R.E.M.E.) tiom the Hpecialibt 
coips. To-day tho R.A.S.C. retains Its 
own motor repair servnt, hut R.E.M.E. 
workshops (norniailv oiu iorcaeli brigade) 
ri'palr weapons, vehicle'^, and teolinlcal 
equipment in use for figtitmg miita, which 
also have attached to tliem light ai I 
de>taclimcnts under the command of a 
\V.O.‘2 from the fl.E.M.^. 

Royal Empire Society, llrlt. organis it ion 
foundod ae tho RojoJ Colonial Institute 
in 1868 to combat tho beparatlst iiehool. 
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to promote umty of the empire, to increase 
knowledge and mutual understanding of 
its many countrios and peoples, and to 
provide a centre in London The insti* 
tute received itb ro> al charter of incorpora- 
tion In 1882 and, In its hiipplemcntary 
charter of 192*2, following its absorption 
of or amalgamation with various other 
societies with objeits resembling its own, 
its name was < hanged to the more com- 
prehensive li E is Its motto is * United 
Empiie,' and the qualitlcation for mcm 
bershlp is Brit citizenship and an accep- 
tance of the societ \ *8 objects and policy. 
The moinbcr'^hip numbered on Jan 1, 
1950, 26,05o fellows, associates, and com- 
panions The socieU ’s imposing new 
home in Noi^humbeil ind A\cruc, Lon- 
don, erected to the design of bii Herbert 
Baker, was opened in 19i(i E\ery one 
of the public rooms was panelled and 
decorated and in part fuiiiishcd with 
mateilals, cspcciall> timber proMded b> 
the go> s of t ho dominions and the colonic s, 
and bv individual donors During the 
air raids on London in the spnng of 
1941 the iinuiuc cinplro librai> lost 
12,000 voIh, some probabL irreplaceable 
The buibiliig rontainb, besides the libiur> 
of more than 2 sO, 000 books and pamphlctb 
a bureau of infonnation on matters te 
latmg to conditions and prospects in 
empire ters o\trseas, a newspaper room 
with a complete collection of the press 
from every part of the empire, an assembly 
hall m which are held regular meetings 
for addresses, discussionb and cinema 
shows, and mau^ othei aiiienltlcs The 
jour of the society is United hmpire, 
pub bi monthly Loc.al branches are 
c'stab. at Ilatb, Bournemouth, llristol, 
Cambridge, Hove, Lherpool, and Oxford, 
and at Adelaide, Auckland, Brisbane, 
Christchurch (New Zealand), Colombo, 
Hobart, Jersey, Melbourne, Montreal, 
Sydney, and Wellington (New Zealand) 
Royal Engmeen, Corps of. ttee En- 
oiNEi<iv3, Corps op Royal 

Royal Fanuly, tenn used in Great 
Britain for the sovereign and members of 
his or her family Where the sovereign 
IS a king the first person (»f the R 1< 
after the king is the queen who ina> be 
either regnant (when she has the bainc 
powers and prerogatives ns a king), 
dowager (t e, widow of deceased king), or 
consort The life and chastity of the 
queen consort are protected by the 
Statute of Treasons 1152 She has her 
own attorney- and solicitor gene ril, but 
though she pays no toll and r in not lie 
amerced (fined) in any court she Is the 
king's subject, and hence iiabb to criminal 
process, and can be gulit> of trcfibon 
against her own husband she formerly 
helcl certain reservations out of the royal 
demesne lands, and a duo called 'queen s 
gold* payaldo by an^ person in return for 
acts of royal grace extended to him. 
Apparently It is for the king to decide 
whether his consort sliall bo crowned or 
not; if she Is to lie crowned the arch- 
bishop of York performs the ceremony, 
whlc^ is, of course, separate from that of 
the king's coroncition On 'the king's 
death she becomes queen-dowager, and is 


then outside the piotectloii of the Statute 
of Treasons. But no one can marry her 
without the Iiconco of the sovereign, and 
if she inarrv a subjoc t she does not forfi it 
her loyal dignity. A prince consort has 
no special privileges apart from those that 
ma> bo spcciaUy granted by statute or 
letters patent Both 1 Miillp II. and William 
HI enjoyed the title of king Brimc 
Albert was given iiicccdeuce next to the 
queen and allowed to «xttcud Privy Council 
iiieetiugs The life of the king’s eldest 
son lb pi otcctc d by the Uw of Irc^isou \t 

birth be becomes duke of Coiiiwall W lien 
he biicccods to the throne the duch> of 
Cornwall vests In his eldest son riic 
king can, if ho chooses, and always docs, 
make )us eldest son Pniu e ot W ales and 
call of Chester by Icttcis patent, but 
other titles arc inheriiabU by the lieir 
apparent 1 lie soiereign i in e ontrol the 

custody and oducatiou of tlio children of 
hiH heir, and the e ustodv of all prinecs and 
princesses of the blood royal except tin 
issue of princesses who have married into 
R Ijs Both the chastity and bfo of tin 
l*rmce's8 of Wales during marriage aie 
protected bv the Statute of Tu^asons 
Piinecs and print issis of the blood royal 
take precedence of all peers and piiblit 
otheials {see I^rfci df sci- ) Iho king 
queen, and certain nninbf rs of the R. h 
linvc a Slim iwardcd to them, uilled tin 
civil list (9 r ) in consnlt i itioii of the kln.c 
assigning to the nition his bio intoiest iii 
the hereditan u venues of the Crown 

Royal Flying Corps was foiiiud on Ma\ 
13, 1912, and devchiped out of the* Air 
Battalion of the Uo>al 1 ngincois formed 
on Apiil 1, 1911, os the Hist stop m crei 
ting a Bnt Arm\ an arm 1 he air hat 
talion, winch was absorbid into the new 
corps, consisted of two eoinpanies, on 
dealing with aiiships, tln^ othci with acio 
planes Similailv, the K 1< C wasdnidrd 
into two wings (a naval wing and a mill 
tary wing) and olllccrs who wcie seeomb d 
to the corps retained their oxistlug niNal 
or military lank The naval wing can led 

out flMiig training and exporiinentH with 
soaplincs and alrsliips, ns well as with 
laiidplaneb, while the military wing con 
(cntrated on landrdanes oul> In 3til\ 
1914 the naval wing scpirate^d from the 
K 1 ( and btcuiiie the lloval Na\al An 
ServKc iud on April 1, 1918, the R I ( 
and the li N A 's (</!') iiu igi el to b( i oiiu 
the Ho>al Air force Ainnng the army 
otliccis seconded to the B F(. on its 
formation was Alaj Hiuh lienchard of 
the Koyai scots I iisilicis (later marshal of 
the Hoval Air f uire Viscount Tionchard), 
who commanded tlie corps in i^ance, with 
the rink of majoi general, and who on 
the formation of the 11 \ P and the 
air iniiilsti v , became r hief of the air stall, 
and IS generally regarded ns Uio 'fathci 
of the H A f 

Royal Free Hospital, (bay's Inn Road 
Loudon, W C I (leruual hospital for all 
typo of Illnesses and under the National 
health si rvice designated os an under- 
graduate teaching hospital in assoc latiou 
with the H. F. 11. School of Medicine 
formerly the London School of Medicine 
for W'omen. The hospital was originally 
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founded in 1828 by Dr m Marsden, and 
incorporated by royal charter in 1892 
The 11 }} II (;rou]> also includos the 
riizabeth (larrctt Andeison hospital and 
the llaiupstiad Ocncial Hospital, as v\cU 
as the former N ^V I«over Hospital and 
I ondon I o\cr Hospital 

Royal Fusiliers (( ity of London R(f?i 
ment), whose hist dates from 1G85, was 
rolscil in tlie time of Monmouth*H re 
bellion In its early jcirs it was an 
oidnance corps chained with il t duty of 
protcetmi? the ordnance ^oon after its 
formation it leceived the dtsipiition of 
7th (Royal Iisllitr) Rci;lmcnt of loot 
which title it retained until the tcirltoiial 
reorjfinisation of the army In 1881 when 
the name was modified to its present form 
T iko the Rifle IhiKado {q \ ) and a few 
othc r re Kiiiif nts it was one of the few line 
repTiineiits which hid four battalions or 
more t han the customarj two of the C ard 
well Imked bvstc.ni In the 1 list World 
War the icKimeut was augmented com 
pilbing besichs many special reserve and 
service hattahous o\er thiitv afllliited 
tcrrltoiial force battalions of the London 
Regiment 1 ikc the Rifle liiigade and 
other huge legiiiiciits tiic U h were 
represented in pi ictlc-all> c ierv important 
battle of the 1< Irst IN < H War At Mons 
the 4th Battalion was ccnsiicuoiis near 
Neniv bridge, and again later In 1914 
near tilvcncbj In 191 > the service bat 
falions fought with distinction at Mohen 
/ollcin Hcciouht while the 2nd Battalion 
won honour at Sinla Ba\ in (lallipoli, at 
Beancouit at (Hillers and cspccialH it 
Dclvillc Wood where a iiumlKr of R h 
battalions were htaMh engaged iiicludmg 
the lid I ublie Schools Battalion which 
ilso fought m the Yiires area In 1917 
Other battles ill whit h the R It took part 
included ( arribifli (Nov 1917) Bapanme 
(Aug 1918) and thei also took part in 
the idvanet of Gen Mleiiby In Palestine 
in 1918 lilt leginient s most outsLiud 
lug sertieo in the Seeoiid World War was 
in Italy in 1941 44 

Royal Geographical Society, The, was 
founded in 1810 to acHauec geographicaJ 
knowledge bj exploiatiou and research 
In the nineteenth century it contributed 
to opening np Nfrtcab^ supporting Living 
stone Speke and Grant ( umeroii and 
others and revived Biit mterest In the 
Antarctic, sharing in the organisation of 
many e xuodltloiis from ( apt S( ott s to the 
picsent Norwenan Brit Swedish expedi 
tlon to Queen Maud land I he soeietv 
also initiated tlio lefoini of geogiiphieal 
odiientlon in Britain Including cstab of 
the flist unlv sehool of geogr iphv at 
Oxford in 1899 1 w o gold medals for out 
standing work aro awarded annually bv 
his niajf sty the king on the ree oininenda 
tlon of the council which also makes 
grants and awards ilu socictv is sup 

S orted mainly by siibse riptlons and dona 
Ions of fellows, it mainUiins also a library 
ahd a map room the latter open to the 
publlo, and iniblishes losults of original 
research In the Geographical Journal and 
other pubs Its address is Kensington 
Gore, where there is a map room open to 
the public 
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Royal Hampshire Regiment, see llABfP 
Blliui!. Rl OIMFNT 

Royal Highlanders, see Bi ac k Watch 

Royal Horse Guards, see Ilousi Guards 
Roy II 

Royal Hospital, Institution in Chelsea 
fur invalid soldiers which was opened in 
1094 It IS the most notihk building ol 
Chelsea and was built bv Wren (1082-92) 
prob ibh it the instigation of ( haries II 
ilthouKh the ad ml founder was Sii 
Stephen 1 ox (1(27 1710) who eontn 
biitid tl I 000 tow aids it It stands in 
exUii««i\( grounds which include the 
former liarielagh (lardcns and is hnilt of 
brlek with stone ciuoins roinlees, door and 
window dressings being an excellent 
examide of Wrens power to procluee i 
iiioniiincnt il effect with siiiipU materials 
Ihc hospital Qccomniod ites upwards of 
NOO men and a sjstcm of out penslonin,.. 
relieves Inige numbers throughout the 
empire 

Royal Household, sec Househoid 
Iloi \L 

Royal Humane Society, T''e, 

Hi MAM* 

Royal Hussars 10th (Prince of WalesN 
Own), wcic I lised as dragoons in 171 
hut were first in action against the Jaco 
bite*^ in 1"4 1 Serve I in Germany in the 
Seven \ cells war The Pilnoe of Wales 
who ( name thev hear vva^i their role ne I 
in ind luuiine (tcorgc INT lie als i 

coiifcir 1 the I It signal ion Koval* m 1811 
Iliev took part in the Pemnsiila can 
puign of 1808 and e ml ork 1 it Coninni 
having shot ill their sinviviiig horses 
I rom 1114 to 1918 thev fought on th 
W fn lit mosth dismounted but it 
\mi< ns the v made one of the i ire eavali \ 
eliurges of that campaign Menhanisol 
m 1929 they formed part of the 2n 1 
Armoiircfl Brigade and fought In 1< ranee 
\ Nfrica and II ilv Set also Rfuivu* m 
III SSVKS 

Royal Hussars, 13/18th (Queen Mary » 
Own) Both regiments amalgamated ir 
1922 were r ilsc el as diagoons the 1 1th in 
171 > and the 18tli in 1759 Ihe Uttei 
woie i Ight Dragoons from their foim i 
tlon , the former be came so in 1 7 S i Both 
legiments fought in the I'eniusula and at 
Wnterlem The 1 Ith weie In the Light 
Biikide at Balaklavn Both logiments 
went to S Afric i in 1S99 and leinaJned 
in that theatre until 1 )02 ami both wen 
eiigakc-d on the W fr nt in the I irst 
Woild Wai In IHb the llth was sent 
to Mesopotamia w here it f ni ^ht at Kut 
nl Ninara Bagdad and elsewhere The 
combined regiments wei mechanised in 
191) Si ee ahso Hi ssvn Ri* oiMhNT 

Royal Hussars, the King's 15 19th 
ihe 1 jth Uiibsars (then I ight Dragoons) 
were raised in 1759 1 ho title Ihc 

King s was conferred in for sci vux s 
111 Germany during the ^ ven Yeas war 
During the Napoleonic vairs the> served 
in the Low (jounlrles th Peninsula and 
it Waterloo Tie 19th Huasais were 
taken over from e old Bengal \rniy cf 
the Fabt Inclla Coninaiiy after the miitliiv 
but also inherlti d the traditions and some 
of tho battle honours of a previous 19th 
Light Dragoon regiment which had been 
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(imbanded in 1822 They took part in 
the two If;>ptnn rampaitjrns and the 
b African war Doth reiriments served 
on the front rhn>ui;uout the First 
World War lhc\ wcic amalgamated in 
1922 and mechuiisid m 1939 See ahto 
Hi7SS\Ri», Rigimlnt 

Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards, tho 
5th, w under (tI \i Ds Drxooon 

Royal InniskiUing Fusiliers, ste ISNls 
KILLING I? t siLILK'' llll Ro\ VI 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, The, 
organisation for the promotion dilTiision, 
and extension of scum e and useful know 
kdge,’ founded in London 1799 imoi 
porated bv ro>al ihaitcr 1809 and 
enlarged I'* 10 In its labonitoiics r 

\oung H l>i\v M karadax J lyndiill 
J Dtw ir and others Londudeil their 
researches Iht idea originated with 
Benjamin lliomison Count Riimfoid 
(</ 1811) and w is e irried oi t with tin 
help of '^ir I J h B inks {d 1820) Theic 
IS a fine lihi r\ a laboratoix and \ 
museum Pid m lectures aro given 
There are four professoi ships < f natni il 
philosophv clu ill ph\>iologv and astio 
Domy Ludwig Mond endowed tho Daw 
taradav rchc inh libontory in ISh 
Royal Institute of International Aflairs, 
orginisation for the study and elJsouasion 
of Intern itionil problems originatmg tt 
the peace confeience held m Pins in 
1919 ended tho kir&t Woild Wai Ihi 
foundation was oii,nnaUv intended to 
1 ompnse two branrhes wbicli have how 
ever, since developed Imlependentlv tho 
one into the Couneil of l^oreign Relili< ns 
in New \oik tlu other into Chatliini 
House, London Between 1919 and I ) 10 
Canada Australii, Xew Zealand s 
Africa, and India ell estab thtir own m 
stitutes of Intel nati mal affairs in close 
relation with that of Drtat Britain 
Chatham Hous« niaint ilns not only a fine 
librai} of vols relabd to its sphere of 
interest but a unuiue collection of cl last 
fled cuttings from the world s pn ss 
accumulated smee its foundation Iho 
Institute has sponsored individual works 
which have exert istd a diciNive influent e 
upon policy^ such is 1 oid HaiUys An 
i/ruan Surteij (1 138) But its most 
aetlvc life is in tlu ficquent addi esses 
always followed bv discussion m the 
lecture room in Chatham lloust 

Royal Institution for the Preservation of 
Life from Shipwreck, see undtr 1 rovt 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
^ee vndir Qi vntitt &i itvi v ing 

Royal Insh Fusiliers, ^ee litisu iusi 
LIFRH Dll' ROYAI 

Royal Insh Hussars, 8th King’s Like 
the Inni^killiiig (old bill) Diaisoon (iiiards 
the R 1 11 were raised from i^rotestant 
partisans of William HI in his insh war 
agtiixist I ill ea II (IbO 1) flit y fought in 
^0 Sp campaign under Peterboiough 
(1710) The title ‘Pojal Irish was con 
feneci m 1777 The regiment foniiod 
p^ of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
and fought in tho S African war and on 
the W front In the kirst World War 
Battle honours Includo Leswarreo (180 Di 
Somme, Cambrtii, and Baiuuino See 
also Hussma, Regiment 


Royal Insh Regiment, see Imsn Reqi- 
MB M. Tin Hoyvt 

Royalists, term frequently used of 
monanliist parties In Lngland it is 
applied especially to the party whu h sup- 
ported Chnilos 1 and after 1049 ( harlea 
II dining the civil wars The R appear 
as a distinct group in Patliamcnt during 
the Root and Branch dobatts on epis- 
<opac> in the House of Commons in 1611 
A stiong minority emerged who though 
gem r illy opposed to Anniniamsrn were 
also oTiposed to the eiadkntiori of episco- 
I»aey from Anglicanism \s the war pro- 
gitssi I it w IS obvious thit tho H wore 
strongest in the \W and tlu I’ailla- 
meiitari ins in the S k though there woie 
sev (xcrptions to tins •^uch as Royalist 
CoUlustd in the s I and rarliainen- 
tflJian filoucestcr m the VV R were 
drawn from all t lassi s though the ir sti ad 
lest snpp )it eaine from tho Usscr squirt 
arthv Ihtv imhrictd i wide lango of 
religious opinims Catlioh s and Ainiin 
nns were umvirsilly Royalist but the 
I arty included model ito \iigll( ans and, 
attcr lb 19 miny I 1 1 sbv t< nans ind homo 
of tho scctaiies 1 his divt ise group was, 
lu fact wi ide 1 t )gtth( 1 b\ its allegiance 
to tho king \loiit 0?u of th 1 ost ex- 
planations as to wl i* ( oiistitutcil a 
Rov i list was giv( nl v 1 dmiind Vcincy 

who fell earrvmg tlio loval stand ird at 
\cwbmy On tho i onstitutlonal ques- 
tions and tlu ir '^lopi v ijsiie his Hym- 
pithies wtie icallv with the Rarhaiiu n- 
tiiiiiLs Ik supportc I ( harhfl I Uow- 
I vci foi he d( clan o th it having enjoyed 
tlu kings fvNonr and kmliu s fir many 
vt irs he coul 1 not lx so basi as to diMit 
him now Sec I Hyde 1 >id(hnndon 
State Paperi 1021 tmwsnls lotdflann- 
don //is/ rtfu/thf Rtbell on an ti ml B errs 
in I mland 1702 1 Vi limn t lhsior\tof 
MyOnn limes 1721 1711 (ed O Aliy, 
1897 1900) V ei ney Pattern vi\ bykiniuis 
P and Margaret M \triuv 1892 99, 
W A sliiw Jlisl)ry of Hit I i jUsh( hurth 
durit a the Cml Bor 1900 ( Davies, 

I In 1 arly Stuarts 1917 11 R Tievor 

Uoi<r Archhinhop I ntd 1910 and 
T> Mathew, Snutl ^trudure t/i Car dine 
Lnyland 1918 Sk a/s# W \K, Civil. 

Royal Lanoere, 12th 1 his rogirae nt was 
nisid as diagoons for the 171 j rebellion. 
It w Ls not iigiln in aetlon until 1793 
Uu duko of Wellington servi d In the 
regiment as v hi utenant from 1789 to 
17)1 During tlio Naimleonx wars it 
sfived 111 1 gvpt the Peninsula and at 
W iterlou, which is it i earliest battle 
hr n iir It w IS n lit of tho J Iglit Brigade 
at H tlaklava and fought In the S African 
war and on tho W front in 1914 With 
the nth Hussars It was the first cavaliy 
rcgiiiunt to bo conveiled to amiouioel 
e irs (1928) Tlu y went to k ranee in 1039 
an 1 to tho W dcse^rt in 1611 They 
fought throughout tho N African oam- 
piign and in Italy In 1944 and 194 > Ses 
also Lanobha, Rbgimfnt 

Royal Lancers, Queen’s 0th Raised (an 
Wynn’s Dragouns) to put down tho Old 
Pretender’s rlHlog in 1715 Bcjcaiiie 9ih 
Dragoons In 17 19. 1 he queen from whom 
they take their title was Adelaide, consort 
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of William IV. Durinf? soventecn years* 
continuous service in India, wliich in- 
cluded the mutiny, the 9th Lancers won 
fourteen V.C.s. TJiey fou(?ht in the 
Afghan war of 1875 and tliroughoiit the S. 
African wap. They formed part of the 
original b.K.F. (t/.r.) in 1914, and were 
engaged at Mons. They were converted 
to light tanks in 19:55. In 1940 they 
arrived in Franco in time to hiko part In 
the camijaigu, were evacuated, re- 
equipped, and went to the W. desert In 
1041. Also fought in the It. campaign 
from May 1944 onwards. See ahto 
r*ANcrns; Rluimknt. 

Royal Leicestershiro Regiment, see 
Leu’Ester'^hiuk Regiment. 

Royal Lincolnshire Regiment, see Lin- 
colnshire HKOIMI NT. 

Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., incorporated as 
the Royal Mail btoam Racket (Nmipany In 
1839 by a chiirtcr to cairy iiuiilb to tho W. 
Indies, and entered Into tho first contract 
with t he gov. ui 1 s 11 . Tho company was 
also tho fiist to institute mail coininmu- 
catioii with S. America in 1851. In 1909 
tho Forwanl lino was luirchased, an<l in 
1910 tho whole of tho ^iiaro capital of 
tho Pariilc {Steam Navigation (Nimpan\. 
Under reorganisation in 1932 tho tlects of 
the Nelson fotoam K * Company 

and David MacUer Cumpauy Ltd. 
\>ero trfl nsforroti to tho Royal Mail Com- 
pnn\. Tho main seiMccs are to S. 
America, Coiitial AnuaSca and V\ . Indies, 
and N. RaeiMc coast. 

Royal Marines, s(< iNI \rim.s. 

Royal Marriages. Ry the Ro>al Mar- 
nigc Act, 1772, which was passed by 
reason of the inarri.igc of the then duke of 
Oumbcrland with Mrs. Horton, ami of tho 
duke of Gloucester with Lady Walde- 
gra\o, no descendant ol Goorgo II. other 
than the issue of princesses who have 
run mod into foreign fumihes may lawfully 
marry viithout thc^ consmt of theaoveiclgn 
signified under tho gieat soul and do* 
ularod in counc-ll. Marriages contracted 
without such con‘«eiit are void \\hero\or 
contrueted or solommsed, and any person 
solciunising or coiixcnting to such mar- 
riages lucurb the penalties ot pnomuniro 
(which penalties now Inv olvo no moro than 
inability to sue fop any privnlo InJurj’'). 
It seems, however, that a deseendaiit of 
George II. over twcnty-H\o years of age 
mav marry without tho rojal consent on 
gi\iug twelve months' notice to tho Prtvj 
Council, provided l*arhamcnt in the in- 
terim makes no objection. Ses also 
MORUiNATiU MaIUUAUE. 

Royal Military Academy, ste Sami- 
HUR8T. See also uvder Miurr^iiv Edu- 
cation AND Miutary Schools. 

Royal Military Asylum, stt DUKi: of 
York's School. 

Royal Mint, see Mint. 

Royal National Lifeboat Institution, see 
under LiFEBOArro. 

, Royal Naval Air Service, dovolopeii out 
of the naval wing of the Royal Flying 
Corps and came Into being on July 1. 
1914. Its prln. duties wore patrolllog soa 
routes and attacking Zeppelin sheds, and 
particular exploits mcludod tho destruo- 
tlon of two Zeppelins at Dtlsseldorf and 


Friedrlchshaven (1914), tho sinking of 
three ships in tho Dardanelles by torpedoes 
launched from seaplanes, offensives against 
enemy bases in Belgium, further success- 
ful attacks on Zeppelins and sheds, bomb- 
ing raids on PoLi, Cattoro, Durazzo, and 
Constantinople. It also performed valu- 
able anti-siihiruirlne work, and in addition 
ojM rated scout airships, fifteen armoured 
car squ.idrons, and three arraoiHOd trains. 
B\ 191 S it posses‘*ed 2949 aircraft and 
nmety airships. The R.N.A.S. was amal- 
gamated with the R.F.O. to form the 
R.A.F. on April 1, 1918, and was revived 
as the Miot Air Anu (g.e.) in 1924. 

Royal Naval College, see under Naval 

Ei>r( \ I ION. 

Royal Naval Division, formed in Aug. 
1911, (onsMing ot one R.M. and two R.N. 
brigades of apiiroxirnatoly 3.5U0 men each. 
Latir were um hided R.N.R., R.F.R., and 
U.N.V.R. personnel for whom no ships 
were available. Originally it was In- 
tended to assist home defence in the early 
stages. The div. sow service in the 
defence of Antwerp (191 f), jralllpoll 
(1915-10), and on the VV. front (1916-18), 
and distinguished itself for tenacity and 
courage nt Bcaucoiirt (Nov. 1916), Gav- 
PcUc (April 1917), Fdsschondaelo (Oct. 
1917), m tho Gor. oilonsive of March 1918 
and in the subHoqueut allied advance. 
While la Franco it was brought up to 
1 stiength mainl> by recruits troin army 
"-ources. The H.N.D. huficred 32,631 
casualties, which RTnoiinled to over 163 
per cent of i he average numbers carried. 
It was dlsbcuided iii 1919. 

Royal Naval Reserves, see under Naval 

Bl SEUVI s. 

Royal Naval Scientiflo Service, ^ee Naval 
Scientific Si:rvice, Royal. 

Royal Navy, see N \ vy and N vvies. 

Royal New Zealand Air Force. I'liis was 
estab. m 1926, its foundaliun being two 
squadrons of flgbter jdanes lent by the 
R.A.F. During tho Second W'orld War 
It reached a peak enlistment of 52,009. 
Its btiuadrons served on all major fronts. 
It IS controlled bv an Air Board under the 
chainnanshlp of the minister of defence. 

Royal New Zealand Navy. Unit formed 
m 1941. Previously a K.N. hquadron 
had boon stationed in New Zealand waters, 
its coat being shared by tho Brit, and 
New Zealand Govs. Fur part in tho 
tsciond World W^or see uruhr New Zka- 
r \vi). Defence, 

Royal Niger Constabulary, see under 
\Vi>T African Frontii'U Foucb. 

Royal Norfolk Regiment, see Norfolk 
Rhiluent. 

Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, see 
NOKTlUTMBERlJkND Fl !>'ini RS, ROYAL. 

Royal Numismatic Society. Founded In 
1836 as the Numismatic 'society of Lon- 
don, tho society was gi anted its royal 
charter in 1904 for I lie study of all 
branches of coins ahd mtilala {see NuMis- 
MVTics; Medals), and now applies itself 
I with equal ompi nafs to the Gk., Rom., 
Eng., Brit, tnu *ial, continental, and 
oriental series. In 1836 tho Numismatic 
Journal was first pub.; In 1838 this wiw 
renamed tiro Nvmxsmoilie Chronicle^ whlon 
has been in pub. ever siuoe. The society 
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meets monthly In I ondon for the tran 
saction of its business and to heai papers 
read by its fcllous l<(Uowship is open 
to all with good amateur interest in 
numismatics An onn silver medal Is 
awarded for work of outstanding merit at 
home or abroad Additss Brit Museum 

Royal Observer Coips. see Obsfrvi^r 
Corps Ro^ vl 

Royal Opera House, steC ovi vr CtARDI* v 
THJ- ATHl* 

Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, 
Instituted in 1771 and luiorporatod in 
1788 Itisextlusivclx devoted to natural 
hist and the phvsical stitmes With it 
wore merged i number of other nocisties 
such as the Chiiurgo inednal llibcmian 
Medical Chimical Vatural Ristorv and 
Didactic all between 17% and 1S13 
The society s lirst Froreedinas were issued 
in 1858 

Royal Pioneer Corps I ho term * pionc < r 
18 a fairlv anct one m Liig militaiy 
phraseology w heie it is mort or less inter 
cbangtable with the iiuulern F ng term 
engincei in its i iilitary sen c of sapper 
and miner In ni inv foreign armies 
(ea Gor ) troops whirh m l<ngKnd arc 
caUed engineers are called pioneers The 
employment of pionocis xvas not only m 
siege warfare but on the move on lines 
of communication where their task waa 
to build and maintain roads and lindges 
This task was sometimes entrusted to 
second hue infantry (elderlv shghtly unfit 
or Ughtly armed troops) ind from IMli 
to 1918 every Bnt div liad a battalion 
of such troops which was laiscd from an 
infantry depot permanently employed in 
digging and repaintig trenches m rear of 
the mam defence system hence their 
genenc name of na\ w battalions Work 
on roads and bndge s was mainly entrusted 
to labour battalions end compames often 
of colonial or Asiatic ongin e g the 
CShJneso Labour Corps In Oct 1^39 
about flftv labour companies existed and 
were formed into the VuAiliarv Milit iry 
Pioneer Corps which bee ime the Pioiicier 
Corps In 1940 and the Royal 1 loneer 
Corps in 1946 By the end of the war the 
oorps had strength of over 250 000 
Includmg such diverse flements as co 
belligerent Its and companies of Brit 
subjects from M am it i us and native coni 
panies from Bechuanaland Bosutolind 
Swaziland and Zulul ind 

Other pioneers in the older military 
senne fonuing part of regiments of in 
fantry and engaged in clc iniig the way 
for the advaiuing troops uic now repre 
sented by the pioneer plate on of the 
support company m an infantry battalion 
whoso pnn task is to remove nr disarm 
wire and mines in the assault or pursuit 

Royal Regiment, The, see under Ko\al 
Soots. Thf 

Royal Regiment of Artillery {see also 
Artillfrt) Permanent units of field 
artillery were not maintained in the Brit 
service untU 171) though iicrmanent 
gaiTisoiis of artUlery had iioon kept up 
aince Tudor times Militia units of garri 
son artillery were known as 'feneibJe^ ’ , 
The Royal Regiment was formud in 1722 ' 
It was at flrat organised In companies , 


later known as batteries Batteries were 
grrouped in brigades until 1938, when the 
tactical unit became the regiment (Jntii 
after the First Woild War units were 
designated th Buttorv Royal Field 
Aitilleiy or Royal Gariison \rtiller\ 

Now the whole regiment is divide d into 
two prill branches Held and Anti 
Pink ind ( oust and \nti Aiicrift To 
the tornicr belong the RoyU Iforso Aitil 
loiy and the nuieh ol ler Iloiiouiable 
\rtilh rv ( ompany {q t ) — so far as its 
artillery battenes iie conceined The 
Maritime Regime nt R A belongs to the 
latte I 

Royal Sanitary Institute, founded in 
1376 Its object is to promote the ad 
vxncoment ot Ranitary science m all nt 
any e>f its brim hes ind the diffusion of 
knowlelge lelitiiir thereto It has i 
incmbershii) of oxer SOOO xyhn h includes 
members of the rnedle il cn^ineerink 
ai chi tee till il veterinary legil indothii 
professions ussuemted xvith public lie alt h 

Royal School, Bath, founded m 1864 foi 
the eelucLtion if daughters and grind 
daughteis of army or Royal Maiinc 
offln rs who haxc held or hold penn uicnt 
regular commissions ind daughters of 
former pupils Ihire is accommodation 
f )r 246 hoardeis he i;Xvcon the ages of ten 
and eighteen iho official title of the 
school is Royal ^eho)l for Daughters ef 
Officers ol the Army 

Roval Scots The, The Royal Renment 
(Lothian Regiment), se mor liim ii gitne nt e f 
the Bnt \rmy and probal lx the onlv 
surviving ri Kinient in any I iirope an irmx 
having a direct eonntctlon with the pre 
fessional companies as opposeil to feudal 
levies of the late Middle Vkts From the 
early tftcenth century the hi kings 
maint lined largi numbers of Scottish 
troops and then number xvas greativ 
augmented undei Homy IV When in 
1633 ( Iniles J of 1 ngland and Scotland 
^eeidrd to intervene in tlie Thirty iears 
war he granted a wanant to Sir le hi 
He pi iirn to raise men iii Se otlaiid fi r i 
regiment to be foiined round a eadn 
diaxxn from the beotUsh regiments still 
m tht stixke of the 1 r ( rown Hepbuin 
elanned precedence for the regiment ami 
one ef the senior Ir regiments named 
it Pontius Pilate s Bodx guard * Aftei 
the death of Gustavus Vdolphiis tin 
Scottish regiments in the Swedish se rx ice 
were disbanded and those inemhcis ol t In 
thiiteen bwodlsh Scottish regiments xxho 
did not take service under sundry (itr 
1i testiut sovereigns joined Hepburns 
coloum Phis bi ought the regiment up 
to a strength of oxer 1000 or about thie e 
times the size of a nonnal regiment of 
those days (163 i) 

The title of Royal Regiment of Foot 
was confeired upon it for services in Pan 
gier in 1680 Dixiiiude Oudenarde and 
conferred upon it for services in I angler 
In 1686 Dixmude Oudenardo and 
Ypres In the sixteenth century are among 
the historic sieges in which it took part Its 
battle honours before the First Woriil 
War Include also Ava, the Crimean battles 
Peking (1860), Takii Forts and the s 
African war It was transferred from the 
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Wottish in 1914 In the 1914 18 

War thirty eight battalions Rervcd the 
^nd Dattalion was at Mods and Lo Catcau 
in 1914 Six battalions took pait in 
the soininc and Anno battles in 1916 
Other battalions fought in the Bnt 
advance into Palestine in 1917 and 
agninst the fiu il (ler otT(ii'«ivo in 1918 
In tlu Sec ond W orld ^ ar tin 1st Battalion 
wont to the front m 1919 uii<l dis 
liiigiiishcd Itself In the icargu ird tlghting 
moss 1 ranco tho remnants being evacu 
ated it Dunkhk Other units Including 
the 1 othians and Border Horse a ^tn 
inunr> legiinont winch w is convcrtecl 
into a R S buttahon fought on the It 
front m the battle of Noiman<l> and in 
the ad\ ince to and across the Rhine 
lh( 1st Battalion silled in 1942 foi Indit 
In Burma it wns down into Kohima to 
assist in rcpellmr the Jap aiUancc In 
\ssam It incuncd serious losses but 
later crossed the ( hindwin R at Kulcw i 
irid moved on thi(ui,^h fehwebo to t ho lira 
waddy R and on to the sic gc of Mandalay 
Royal Scots Greys sre (/RITlH Scots 
R oyal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, sec undtr Road Saffty 

Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
founded in 1889 and uicorporated under 

I oval rhartei In 1 '*» 1' society is the 

nation il bolj reaponsiole for the con 
»-cr\ntion of Bnt birds more especially 
the larer specie" It ni iintains active 
liaison with legional bodies It owns 
or adnimibtcis a numbci of sanctuaries 
*,uch as Orassholm, Minsiime and 

II ivorgate Is It also einploys a c ham of 
paid watcheis from Cornwall to Shetland 
Tlic society is also active 1\ engaged in 
4 locating tho \ounger generation into a 
fuller appiecniion of the \alu( ot wild 
Ih llie Junioi Bir 1 Recorders ( lub 
torined In the socicU in 1941 to cater 
1 I \oung birdwatchers now nutiihcis 

VC I 2000 mtinbors Ihc society pnb 
lishfs a quarterly innga/nu luni \otes 
ind booklets and loutlets Membership 
of the hoeutv is open to ill persons m 
sMiipathv with itb olqec'ts 

Royal Society ol Arts (Royal Society for 
the 1 ncoiiragc nient of Arts Mauufs and 
I oinineice) kamed society founded in 
1 cmdon in 1754 Its scope ine hides all 
the praotlcal arts and sciences and the 
membership (19)0) is 5100 fellows Ihe 
c hief regulai activities are the delivery of 
h c turcs (afterwards imb in a fortnightly 
journal) on a wide range of subjects and 
the eonduct of n laigc systciu of com 
mureial examinations but thc» society’s 
hist includes many pioneering efforts 
such as the first >ng exhibition of exm 
temporary niL (1760) which n suited in 
the foundation ot the Royal \cademv 
tho flist indusiritil exhibition (1761) tlu 
inauguiatloii of tho flist international 
exhibition (1851) and tlm foundation of 
the National Training sc bool for Music 
(1870) In the eighteenth century far 
reaching results we it ivchievcd In agri 
culture, forestry and meehanioal Inven 
tion, both in Britain and tho eolomes, by 
the award of prizes The society’s chief 
apeolal Interest is industrial design, which 
it fosters by exhibitions (such as the 


Exhibition of Biit Art m Industry 1935, 
held jointly with the Royal Academy) 
competitions and tho award of the dls 
tmelion of Royal Designer for Industry 
(R D I ) to eminent designc rs The patron 
is Ilih Mijestv the King and the presl 
dent IS Pnnecsb Lli/iheth 

Royal Society ot Edinburgh (founded 
1781) S( ottish 1( ained boeiety aiose troin 
the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh 
founded m 17 11 It received a charter 
in 1781 and i second m 1811 The 
society w is instituted for the promotion 
of science and liteiitun hut deils now 
ilnioht wholly with seieiiee It has a 
membership ol ipproximalely 770 fellows 
ind a maximum of 22 Bnt honorary 
fellows ind 44 foreign honorary fellows 
Iht sieicty has pub its transactions 
since 1781 and its Prftcetdina^ biiu e 1832 
tor fuller hist sec index vols of Iran^ 
aftiortH and also m / rocetdings voi v 
1862 pp 2 U 

Royal Society of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge (genorilly known as 
the Royal Society), the oldest scientific 
society in (rreit Hiitum ind one of the 
oldest in h uropc The initleu«» of the 
society came into existence thout 164’) 
but 111 Nov 1669 the tir^t jour is re 
corded and in 1662 King Charles II 
who had proylously I come a number 
granted the Hist charter Bubseqiient 
charters m 166 i and 1 669 conferred further 
privilege's on tho soc lety whioli numbered 
fifty flye members it its inception The 
origin c f the soc icty is t > be found 
m a gioiip ot enthususts for the new 
experimental philosophy who yyeie fore 
gathering like a similar group m trance 
an 1 like them hvmg down theological 
ind political susTucion though political 
and lehgious topics wen excluded fiom 
their yvcckly me e tings for some time 
Vmong these early asbociates yyere Joliii 
\\ ilkius afteryvai K bishop of ( hester 
Seth Woid, aftvryy irds bishop of 'sa.lis 
bury Chnstopher Uicn prof of astio 
noniy at Oxford but liter and fur better 
known as l<uglaiidb greUcst aiehiteet 
and Robert Boyle uutJior of the Scep/icc?/ 
( /it mist and, soon afteryyaj Is the band 
me luded men hke John h rely n and 1 c py s 
Uu diniists Wren was one of the neyv 
sc c u ty s earliest preside nts \ c w ton yy as 

elected a felloyv in 1671 and in 1687 his 
Pnncipia yvas pub with the encourage 
lueiit of tho soc 11 ty He s loii bee anie tho 
central figure and horved is president 
fiom 1703 until his deith in 1727 He 
yy as Mice ceded b\ 'sii Hans sloune whose 
c ollc e tions forme cl the uii h us of the Bnt 
Museum It was not until 1818 that th 
control of the society s affairs passed 
yy holly into tho hands f men of scicnee 
and election into its nil yyship became a 
1 C eogiiitlon of then hlgli u hievemc nt \t 
tho regular met tings at Biirhngt m House 
Rcientiffc papers are read yvhioh aio sub 
sequentlv pub in the Pr iceedings (datiOK 
back to 1800) o the Philo'-ophicaJ Fra 
actiQus (which egan In 1665) of the 
society The admmlstiation of an aim 
sum of £4000, granted bv tho gov to pro 
mote sclentlflo research is in the hoeJety a 
bands, it also awards annually the Copley, 
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two Royal, the Davy, and the Hughes 
medals, the Rumford and Darwin medals 
every second year, the 8\lveater every 
third, and the Duchanon medal every fifth 
year. The number of fellows of the 
society is 500, and fifty foreign menibers. 
See C. R. Wold. A History of the Royal 
Society, 1848, and bn* H. Lyons, The 
Royal Society, 1941. 

Royal Succession, see Slttljcmbnt, 
Acts op and bucci'S««ON. Royal. 

Royal Sussex Regiment, see Sussex 
Reoimi<m, thl Royal. 

Royal Tank Regiment. The first Brit, 
tank creus were known, for seom*ity 
reasons, os the Heavy Biauoh, Machine 
Qun Coips, and in 1917 became the Tank 
Corps, in 19 the Roj al Tank Corps, and 
in 19.19 the Rojal Tank Regiment (ore 
also AAMOLRifD Corps, Ru'i \l). Within 
the R.A.C sev. regiments of the R. T. R. 
survive as distinct tiom con\ erted cavalry 
regiments. Generally sjieakiiig the tradi- 
tion of heavy ‘infantry’ tanks lemains 
with the R T. R., and its units are com- 
monly f<juud m army tank biigudes 
rather than m the armoured bilgades of 
armoured di\s. {see also Tanks) 

Royalty. I'opidarly 11. is synonymous 
with monarchy or sovorciguty, and a king 
is styled monarch or sovert'ign irrespective 
of the fact that he may possess no more 
than a portion of the sov ereign power in a 
state. R. properly denotes the status of 
a person of rojal rank, such as a king. 
Queen, rcignmg pnneo, or grand duke, or 
any of their kmdred. But the possession 
of such status is m no wav expressive 
either of the actual or de jure pohticaJ 
powers with which the possessor may be 
invested. The powers possessed by per- 
sons of royal diguitv have varied fiom 
the performance of purely honorary func- 
tions to the exorcise of the most absolute 
autocracy. See further under Crown; 
SOVbKF lONTY. 

Royal Ulster Constabulary, police force 
of N. Ireland In 17S7 the first police 
force in Ireland w as formed under warrant 
of the lord lieutenant, t'o. gnuid juries 
weie authorised to appoint a chief con- 
stable to each barony, and were given 
power to enrol sixteen sub -constables to 
assist each chief constable. In 1822 
under an Act of iu^erial Parliament in the 
reign of George Iv., a permanent trained 
police force was set up for the whole of 
Ireland, commanded by four inspector- 
generals, one for each prov In 183b con- 
trol of the four prov. force s w as c entrallsed 
under one inspector-general with liead- 
Quarters in Dublin. In 1867 Queen 
victoria granted to the force the title of 
the Royal I risb Constabulary. That force 
remained m being until disbanded under 
the Constabulary of Ireland Act, 1922, 
foUowing the div. of the country into K. 
Ireland and S. Ireland (Eire). The 
R, U. O. came Into being on June 1, 1922, 
under a Constabulair Act passed by the 
first Parhament of N. Ireland. Approxi- 
mately one-balf of the original ostab. were 
memDera of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
who transferred to the new force on dis- 
bandment. The R. U. O. baa a maximum 
strength of 3000, and Is commanded by an 


inspector-general, assisted by a deputy 
iiispeotor-geueral, with headquarters In 
Waring Street, Belfast. TIio n^gular 
police force is assisted by a iinit-tiine 
volimtorv force of special constables, 
known as the Ulstei Special Constabulary. 

Royal Ulster Rifles, see iRisu Riflfs, 
THE Royal 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment, see 
WaRYMCKSHIRL llbUlMLNT. TIIF. UOYAL. 

Royal Water Lily, see Vktoria Ulois. 

Royal West African Frontier Foice, see 
Wist African 

Royal Welch Fusiliers, see W i ixth 
FusiLir.RS. 

Royaii, seaport of Cliareutc-Maiitiine 
dept., Irame, uu the Gironde (N.), 20 in. 
from Saintes. It was a Huguenot strong- 
hold. There are naval ironworks and 
saidiuu lishcnes. It is a sea icsoit. U 
was stnoush dainaged during tighting iu 
April 1941, beiiigacculreuf (icr. usistanco 
111 the Giionde. J’op ‘)300 Ste fntthtr 
undir Wi bii un Front iv tLCOM> U orld 
\V \r. 

Royat, tn. of Piiy-do-DOme dept., 
F'raute, 2 m. W.b.W.of (’Icrmont-Ferrand. 
It has an old church (clcvoutli to twclttli 
century) and lulneial springs. It is a 
popular pleasuio lesoit. Pop. 2300. 

Royce, Frederick Henry, see under 
Rofua-RoYCK Lid. 

Royce, Josiah (1855-1916), Amor, philo- 
sopher, b at Grass Valley, California, 
U.b.A. Ho graduated from the imlv. 
of California, and studied philosophy m 
liOip/ig and Gottingen Univs He held 
the chair of philosophy at his own umv., 
and then became a luof at Harvard 
Univ. in 1S92. As such he estab hlinsclf 
as one of the foremost Auier. philosophers, 
influenced by Hegel In his objective 
idealism. His books include Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy (1892); The Concept 
tion of Ood (1895), and The Conception of 
ImnnrrUdity (1900) 

Royden, Agnos Maude (5. 1870), Brit, 
preacher and social worker, 5. at iili ken- 
head and educated at Cheltenham Ladles' 
College and Ladj Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Hhc did social woik iti Liverpool and 
elsewhere and worked for the women’s 
sufti ago movement. Though an Anglic an. 
she was assistant miiiist(*r of the City 
Temple fiom 1917 to 1920. With Percy 
Dcnrmer she founded the Fellowship bor- 
Mccs at Keusmgton. Her pubs, iueludo 
Prayer as a Fwce (1922); The Church and* 
Tf Of/tan (1924) , ami / Relieve in Ood (1927 ). 
She pub. her autobiography, The Three- 
fold Cord, lu 1947. She was created 
C.H in 1930 

Royda-Smith, Naomi GwUdys, Brit, 
novelist, critic, and pla^Yv right, b, at 
Liverpool, and educated at Cla^ham High 
School and Genova. From 1912 until 
1922 she was literary editor of the West- 
minster Gazette, and later did roviowlng 
and dramatic cnticlsins. Her first novel. 
Children in the Wood, was pub. in 1928, 
her first play, A Balcony, m 1926. Since 
then her pubs, ineludo eighteen long 
Dovols, and biographical studios of Mrs. 
Siddons and Aiile de Lespinasse. Her 
novels are remarkable for tboir oharaoter- 
isatlon, espedally of sensitive chametetB. 
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Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul (17b3-1845), 

1 r. phlIoso{)licr aud stAtesiuan b at 
bompuis Mari)o He uuh a member of 
the mumnpal (OuikiI of Parle at the bo 
grmniiir. of llio revolution fled from l^ans 
diiriTif? the Hclgn of leiror and hcrved on 
tli< Connell of livu Hundred for a short 
time in 17 17 In 1811 he v\as cititid 
prof <»f plillosopliN at Pins toachintf 
tbe doe times ot Itci 1 and btewart iinel 
oiimnatmij' tliu dodnnmre Ribool which 
included amoiuf ils disciples Jouftroj 
(iQizot ( ainjJle* lorltu P J H dc 
bine l)e Kcniiisat Cousin etc Ho was 
preside lit of the Chamber of Ueproseuta 
lives in 1S28 prise ntiiu? the address in 
1830 whiih the klni? refused to bear 
hte life by IJii-intt 1878 

Royston. iiirkt tii and urb dist in 
lie itfoidshirc 1* utrhiiiel 13 i i S b W ot 
Cambriel^o Bituateil on the pic Pom lek 
uielel W ay 1 he ro is a thirte e ntli e eiitui v 
e liuie li A e uriosity is the H Cavo (near 
the post oPjte) dNcoverod in 1742, it 
ditis from pro Christian times and was 
a Horn Hipulcliro and an oratory It is 
elutt out of tho chalk (hclf^ht 25 ft and 
ell luietcr 1 7 It ) and contains ronifh llffuios 
and coloured leliofs of samts kliiKs, and 
queens of \anous dotes, most of whieli 
were made about t i f t ho c i ns ides 

'Ihorflcld Heath to the B W of tho tn is 
a iclliuf? heathlanel of 416 eu open to 
the publi heio Kolf and other garaejs are 
I)la> cd H anting and coursing take plaec 
in the season Pop 4600 

Royton, tn In Lancashire Lngland 

2 ni ^ of Oldham It is engaged in 
cotton s])iiiiilng 1 op 14 SOU 

RSFSR, see Ri ssian sov ilt b i d 
ERATiVE. boeiALisr Re I UBLic, and under 
Russia 

Ruabon, oi Rhiwabon, tn In Denbigh 
shill Wales 5 ni ssW of Wroxhim 
< oul and iron lue fe und htio and the^ 
me bnek and ehtimeal works lop 
4000 

Ruanda-Urundi, dist of the Belgiin 
Congo eussigiiod to Belgium as a mandi 
tory of tho League of N itlous It lies 
L of Mt Kivu ami is bounded N b> 
Uganda and 1 bv langninika ler It 
fonned until 1919 a jiart of (ler L Africa 
It was united adiulnistritivclv with the 
Belgian Congo In 1925 It i'> a moun 
tainuiis area volcaiile in the Is and is 
■very neh in cattle I sumbura is the cap 
The diet i overs 20 550 sq m and has a 
pop of i S34 000 be longing to the Bak 
utsJ, Bahutu, and Butwa tribes 

Ruapehu, c 9100 ft volcano in North 
Is New Zealand It was in eruption in 
1805 and 194o 

Ruatan, ^ee Uoatin 

Rubasee, mineral e onsistlng of qnartr or 
rcx.k crystal, e ontaming minute partle Ior 
of red oxiile of Iron Tho stone is valued 
for ornamental uses and Is very rare \ii 
artificial vailetv is propaied bv plunging 
■ed-hot quartz into a coloured liquid 

Rubato (It 'robbed') manner of per 
forming music without adbeiiug strietly 
to time Various nilos have been estab 
at dlfierout times, e g that what is taken 
away by hurrying from the time propeily 
ooouplod by a oomposlUon os written. 
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must bo given hack elsewhere by slacken- 
ing or tliat in pianoforte music the right 
hind euilv may play 11 while tho left 
keeps strict time, hut R bhoidd bo sub 
jeet not to iiiles Imt to fcchng, and It 
c ann )t be taught to 1 hose vv ho hav e either 
no sense oi on exogge rated notion of it 
Rubber (Indiarubber, Caoutchouc) R 
litex is the milk like jiiiee which is cod 
tamed m numerous species of troe^, shrubs, 
ind plints onil consists of R b>dro 
e irbon tog( ther with \niving amounts of 
othei subst xiiees depending on source, in 
a eiisi eisi n in vv iter Phis litex can bo 
(Oigiilited and dried in various wi>8 to 
gi V c tho raw R of e omnieie e It is < ailed 
R bee luse one ol its e arh( st use s m 

I urope was crisuir pencil marks and 
In ba from Ju his tbe ull Sp tiaine for 
^ America eaoui houe is derived from 
the Oiribbean word rahuehu It fl said 
that C olurnbuH found tlie natives of Haiti 
plaving with a ball made of the gum of 
a tree,* that was lighter ind boimced 
better than anv known at liome 

Before the beginning of tlio Hevea 
hraaiUenms ll plantation industry, and 
dunng the 'see oml W orld W af very largo 
amounts of U vere extracted from manj 
flifteient sour is both in plantations and 
in a wild stile lu jungles The most 
important source w is tiees Fu dumva 
quayule, which oeeurs m the Cold Coast 
and other paits of Vfriea iMndnlvhva 
vines of sev speeies wlm h occur in main 
parts of Africa, Manih f from the Ceara 
proy of Brazil and Mime eitbers as well as 
Ihe }l brohUiewns from the Amazon dist 
of Brazil 1 ho prm shrub was the 
guavulo, which gn*ws principally m 
Mexico but which has nlso been grown In 
plantations m the USA Various plants 
including tho common elandclion, also 
contain small amountfl of R latex, and 
the kok aaghyz or Russian dandelion 
waa grown In the USSR, and expen 
me ntally m the USA during the Seejond 
W orld W ar for its R content 

Nowadays tho chief sourex) of R is tho 
JI brasihensis tree, grown on planta- 
tuns (both largo Luroiiean managed 
< st ite^ and nitive siiiallhel hugs) m 
Malax a Ceylon the Dutch 1 Indies 
an I other places m the i ir 1 Ihtse 
supplied 98 7 per cent of all i ntural R 
priliiced in 1940 Ihe H pioducod 
from other sources though eheiiucally 
ideutical sufters f rom se \ dis id vantages 
f ; tlie tree must be ft lie 1 to extract the 
Iitex tho latex exist in sv stems which 
eontiin a high porcentagi of resin which 
(( utnmmatos the R win n coagulated oi 
the R is produced uiiiti native condi 
lions and Is contaminate I with grit birk 
in 1 wateir, as Is the <a e with all wild Ks 
fn the (080 of g layuh the whole pHiit 
iiilnus the roots and In tho ease of kok 
saghyz the roots have ti be tieatcd by 
mechanical means m or 1 r to oxti ict tbe 

II from the plant tissue In the case of 
ff. braaibohaiM and some other treea) 
tho latex Is mat ly cout lined in siHcfal 
tubes in the bark and can be obtalneid by 
tapping the troi^ t e making an in Ision 
in IhODaK, whence a small quantity of 
Utox fiows 
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History of Tomm^rciai Rlbblr 
GROT^iNG — Mthouerh known in S America 
from early times ami mentioned in vi ritiners 
by bp trayollcrs in tht sixteenth cen- 
tiir>, R did not be Kin to reneh Europe 
Hid the U b \ In quantity until the early 
nmeteenth tentur\ , commK at first sokh 
from the Amazonas prov of Brazil 
Brazil exported 31 tons in 1837. and 2378 
tons in 1853 in whieh latter year 247 tons 
uere also produced by other countries 
All this was ‘>\ild* R , obtamed from tiees 
in Jungles \Vild R continued to be a 
major source of supph until about 101 > 
when it aec minted for boine M per cent 
(-14.000 tons) The total amount of U 
produced has nsen enormously, e u in 
1940 the I > A alone impuited 409.616 
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RUBBF R 1 XPPINO 

1 he latex in spite of minor toa^ ilation on the 
fxtemal bark of the tree runs down in tht* form 
of dro^ into the cup below 1 arh dot on the 
tapped portion repiebents one month s tapping 

tons of natural R Ihe iiiujiint used 
and the price of R have Mined very 
c onshierdbly over the last twentj >ears 
The plantation H industry was ofl'ce 
tuelv bcRun in 1870, when Sir Ilcniv 
W lekhaiu smuKKled out of Brazil sec els of 
the n brasiliensie whic h he h id gathered 
on the Tapajos Mtidlera plateau, the 
export of all K seeds and plants was 
forbidden by the Bin/illan (lOi at that 
time These bceds produced 2700 plants 
at Hew Gardens fr London of which 1919 
were transferred to Tevlon in 1876 all the 
R trees on the vast plantations In Asia 
sprang from these Once the advantages 
of growing R on plantations were recog* 
ntsed other species of treea were triod. 
both in the Far £. and in Africa, but for 


sev reasons the H brasiliensia was found 
to be best, and Ceylon Malava, and the 
Butch E IndioR. and to a much lesser 
extent other places in the har 1 and 
Africa the most suitable pi ices for growing 
it They were mure suitable oven than 
the \mazoii (list of Brazil where pi int\ 
lions of II hrasilienbia weio ostab but 
whore the trees were attacked and largo 
numbcis destrovod bv a leaf disiaso 
The species can be raised from seed but 
bud grafting on to i young sc( diiug is 
now prcfc'rrcd The buds are t ikcri from 
selected high yielding trees and in this 
way the characte nstle s of the 'mother 
treo* can be transmitted to an almost un 
limited number of trees Ihe family of 
trees produced from one bud parent h 
called a 'clone When fiiiallv set out in 
tho field there an iisiiilh iboiit ISO ticcis 
pci acie llie tree grows (o n liught of 
100 ft anil his a diameter when fully 
giown of ibout ll> in \n intercrop of 
some kind is ncccss iry be tween tho trees 
especially with joiiiig trees and on hill> 
ground to pn vent soil erosion under tin 
tiopical conditions Ihc trees are not 
tapped until tiie> arc boiuo five to six 
>ears old In tapping the cut is muk 
deep enough to soAcr tho latex tubcH 
but not to damage the e antiiiim. a p iper 
like skin between tho birk and th< wooii 
Many types of cut Ime been used in 
tapping Perhaps the most popular is a 
blightly Rlopmg cut made half w i\ round 
the cue umftrence of the tiee lapping 
Ih done on ulternatt ilavs and lu the 
early morning as the flow of latex is 
then greatest Ihe Me lei of Iitex \aiks 
from tree to tree and leeoidlng to the age» 
of the tree the elinnlic conditions and 
other fictoiN \bout li oz ef latex per 
tree per tapping is n» aveiage figure It 
products about (>i)0 gallons per neie not 
dUDum liiis has been much cxeceelcd 
with special clones Iho bark whieh is 
cut awa> in tapping is giadually reiie weel 
this taking from six to ten joais If 
left in tlie natural Rtate for any length 
of time tho latex eoigiilatcs natiirallv 
and becomes putrid A little sodium sul- 
phite may be added to the collecting 
cups to prevent premature coagulation 
I be latex is collected and transported 
to (cntral bulking Htations It varies 
Bomewliat in R content and as eoagiila 
tion takes place more uniformly in dilute 
solutions it is diluted to a standnrel sp gr 
proportional to U content it la then 
ready to be nindu into smoked slicot or 
pale cidpo If amoked slice t is to be made 
are tie acid is added Immediately This 
e uisc s c oagnlation, t he milky liquid Retting 
to a junket like mass Tlie coagulation is 
usuallv earned out in partitioned tanka. 
bo that the coagiilum Ih obtained in Htrlpa 
4 ft by 1 ft by 1 4 in thick The coagu 
luiii IS removed and Hqucezod between a 
Hf ncs of rollers to consolidate into sheots 
and to remove water I ho final sheet la 
about I in thick It is then allowed i^ 
air dry for a few hours and thou hung up 
in special heated sheds filled with smoke 
from burning timber The presence of 
smoko both aids quick drying and pro 
vents fungus attacking the R. Wnen 
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dry. In about ten day<) tlie R h baled 
and is then ready for shipment 

If pale erdpe is to bo mide sodium bi 
sulphite IS first addid to the latex to 
prevent surface oxlditiori When sub 
sequcntly coatnilated the latex thus retains 
Its char x( t eristic white to lljflit yellow 
colour C joi^ulation and squeezing ire tl e 
sumo as for smoked sheet, exci[>t that 
stronger nm( huic ry is rc quired as the K 
Is eventually rolled out to ab mt 0 04 j in 
thick Tho tliukiuss rtqumd foi s le 
cr6pe Is made by pressing thin laxers 
tfgether uheii wanned In this wiy i 
smooth Rurfxcc Is obtained 

Tho latix which ntturally coagnlatis 
on tho tree which spills on the ground or 
which IS eoiitxminitod in iny other way 
IS treated In various wa’vs ind sold as 
off quality R \ laigo iinount of pr 
served latex is now als) cxpoitcd In 
this case gaseous ammonia is xdde 1 to the 
bulktd latex to prevent putrefa tion uid 
coagulation 1 his latex is then cltliti 
shipped direct or eomentrated to remove 
part of tho wate r content I v 1 1 ntrifnging 
creaming or ovapoiating before shipment 

Chemistry oi IUbbi-r — latex from 
II brcuUiensis consists of about 36 per 
cent solids In a watei dispersion Vpproxi 
mutely 91 jier c L tl ^ solids is R 
hydrocarbon the rest being mineral 
matter resins and proteins bm lU 
amounts of m in v othi r oigaule substances 
bai 0 been identified in latex Coagulated 
and dried R (both smoked sheet in I 
erdpo) also e onto Ins ibout fil per cent R 
hvdroearbon U hvdreuaibnn Is pol\ 
tnensed isoprciit (( sUs) with a straight 
e hain structure 

R Is dissolved by benzene carbon 
tetrachloride, and many other solvents 
It undergoes all t ho n a( lions typle il of a 
highly unsitunited < rginle thcmieal and 
It eombim s with Iiydrof hlorn a< Id to gl\o 
a plastic material (pliofilm) which is ex 
tensile ly use I tor packing foods R 
reacts with sulphuric a< id to give baJata 
like materials which are used for bonding 
R to metal 

By far tho most Important chemical 
rcadlnn of R is thit of U with sulphur 
This reictlon has come to lu called vul 
eanlsation Iho liiiportaiu e of this re 
action lies in the fact that although under 
certain conditions riw R is tough and 
elastic it becomes \ery hard in winter 
and soft and stuki it summer temps 
In the early nineteenth centurv both 
Europeans and Amers foil n I raw R 
suitable for making waterproof overshoe s 
and other articles and as a solution in 
turpentine suitable for wate rproottn„ 
cloth These nrtie Ics all suffered from the 
disadvantages aboie inentioiicel Mani 
attempts were mule to overcome this 
thermal instability for exaniplo, Mac 
Intosh in Glasgow put a R layer between 
two layers of lioth to produce the mao 
tntosh raincoat 1 bis overc»une tho dittt 
culty in some measure Positive success 
was obtained liy Goodvear in Ajiierlca 
who found that an inUmato mlxturo of 
R and sulphur when heated for some 
time gave a material which maintained 
its flexibility at much lower temps and 


did not become stickv in summer Han- 
cock in London also discovered this effect 
with tho help of some samples from 
America and gaio tho reutloii tho now 
accopte I name of vulcanis ition It was 
found that tho product obtained do 
pended on the amount of sulphur idded 
and the time of heating Addition of 
8 to 10 pt r i cut sulphur gave i soft 
flexible pnliKt vhilo 10 to 40 percent 
gave u hir I 1 rittle materiel (vuleinlte), 
ifter suit It le beat lug This rc at tion with 
sulphur is the basis of ncarlv all R goods 
mniiiif 1 X cTtions ire adliesiie tipe 
Ilia ml when i pei n inent stickiness Is 
require 1 in I pun e rfipo soles Very 
thin irticle s in bo vule imseei by sulphur 
ehl n le u me either a '•o uti ii of this m 
cirbfii iHiilidiile crsuiie e the r s ilvent, 
or iilph II (id)iiie vtpom m i he ateei 
chamber 'Here itc the col I cure and 
vipe iir ( lire me th > Is of vulcanis ition A 
relitiiclv tew otbe r substaiu e.s including 
selenium telhumn and certain organlo 
eheniie iN ,^i\e d. i>rod i( t simil i to tho R 
sulphur re i tion pro lue t I he \ alcanis i 
tion with siilphiii ( in bo mo lifleel hv the 
otfchritirs ictivators cte (srr below) 

Vul imsation is not rcicrsible an i do 
vulcinisel R his never been nude 
Vulf ini e I H s( i n H bowcier reclaimed 
on a \eiv Urue se ili 1 his is done by 
hoatJiiK ( It up \ iiU inlscd scrap K with 
oils at high temi and in other ways 
Scrap cont lining fal rie (eg tires) is 
usually digested with c lustic soela to rc 
ruoi c the fabric 1 be oiU in I boat have 
a softening (fleet and a product Is 
obtained which can be used as cheap sub 
stitute for new R , and which can be vul 
canlscd in the same wav as now R The 
phi steal properties of vulcanised reclaimed 
H are much inferior to those of similarly 
viilriTiIscd new K 

Rihhfr Mwifvcturp — This 

run be broadly divided Into two classes 
that biscd on drj rubber b> fur the 
Iirger and that based on prescriod 

litc X 

Man afartitre of Goods from Dt y Uubber 
— Vlthough goods base d on dry R cover 
a tremendous range in consist en v and 
uses there are relatively few different 
III inuf ic taring pnx esses 1 be main ones 

aio extrusion, cakndeiing and press 
in mlding Many articles aio hard built 
fn m she ets of 11 extrude 1 H and K 
(Oien 1 fibrle V nlcaiiisatioii with the 
excel tions given aboic Is always ono of 
the ste ps It is m ilnli uf m the addition 
if diflerent ingredients and different 
amounts of the same meredlent that the 
m inuf leturer relics for bUinlng alilerent 
emi products 

\s the R as re cent 1 Is too hard for 
mixing with other ingri llents it is first 
mastieatod 1 his Is doi either bv pass 
ing tho R inaii> times through tho nip 
betwee n tw o re i olviug t ol roUors or bj 
feeding into von sturdily constructed In 
ternal mixers th sti ng blades liv 
this mee haulcal troatmout tho R bocoines 
softer and stickler and more like putty 
the dogreo of ohango depending on the 
length of timo of mastication This 
mastication reduces the R to a state in 
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which It will readily mix writh other in- 
gredients and aL»o decreases the elastic 
properties of Iho U which is necessary 
to aid extrusion and eakiidcring 

Ihe next operation is iiilxing, earned 
out on the Bdinc tM>es of uiachiuo as is 
mastication In the case of open mill 
mixing the masticated K is allowed to 
form a band round one rolU r w itli excess 
R. forming a bank m the nip between the 
rollers Ihe other ingredients usually 
ground extreiuel\ flue ai'c then added to 
the R in the nip. whereupon, by passing 
through the nip with the R , they be tome 
intimately mixed into it In the cose of 
internal mixers the mastic ited R Is fed 
into the maetiiue and the other ingredients 
added These oie then kneaded mto the 
R by passing with it through the iiarretw 
clearances between the hlaeles and the 
walls of the mixer In either ease the 
mixing operation is alwa\s Imished bv 
blcneliug the plaatie ii ass I \ passing it 
through the nip of a two roll mixci to 
homogenise it and obtain it m eou\ciiicnt 
sheet form Inteiiial iiiiving 1*1 much 
faster than straight two roll mixing 
Smee CiOod\carh day the ait of R 
compounding has de'icloi>ed eousidiiahh 
Modern compounding will be illustrated 
bv giving a mix for a particular Job, 
below is a typical first quality tyic tiead 
compound 

l*ts by « ajhl 


Smoked sheet 

100 0 

Oas black 

47 0 

I'lne tar 

20 

Antioxidant 

1 5 

Zinc oxide 

3 0 

Stearic ac id 

3 0 

Vulcanisation accelerator 

1 0 

buiphur 

3 0 


161 0 


The last foui mgredicuts ore grouped 
together as these form it modem vulean 
isLng ftystem Ihe vulcanisation aecxlera 
tor gieatly speeds up ihe rate at which 
the R and sulphur combine A few in 
organic substances such as zinc oxide 
and litharge increa<>e the rate of vulcanisa 
Hon, but certain complex organic chcml 
cals such as nurcaptobcnzothiarole and 
dlphenylguanldine ha%e a uiuch more 
powerfid effect and are nowadays used 
almost exclusively Certain oerelerators 
are so powerful that they can \ uleanise R 
in about 24 hrs at room temp When 
accelerators are usid much less sulphur 
is required than would otbciwlso be the 
case Most accelerators fiinc tion best 
when an activator (such as /me oxide) and 
a fatty acid (such as steane acid) arc 
present Ihe steane acid and pine tai 
aid the mixmg and subsequent oxtmsion 
operations Antioxidants are eeitain 
organic chemicals which haec been found 
to prolong the useful life of H irt u les and 
rkfuce perishing Ihc gasbluk (made 
in the U ti A uy the Ineompkte com 
biistion of natural gasc s) matly Impnives 
the abrasion resistance of the c ompouiid, 
as is required in a tyre tread Many 
other than those in the above 
■wiving are added to R compounds, cither 


to improve the properties of the flnishod 
article or to cheapen it After mixing 
the compounded R is ready for oilhci 
extrusion or calendering 

If itniswn — \n extrusion inxchine is 
somewhat similar In design to a household 
miucm,^ mac hmo though muc h more 
strongh built andinotoi diivoii It con 
sists of a barrel eoutaimiig a rotatable 
worn At one e n 1 c f tlie wonn is a feed 
opening ihe barrel is longer than the 
w 01 111 a^ the otliei end and at the end of 
the b irrel is the die whic h shapes the 
plastic mas** to the desired Icmu In 
opeinticm the compounded 11. is woimed 
up on a two roll inili sinnlar to a mixing 
mill, and then cut into stnps and ted meo 
tho mac liino When enough m iterial has 
been accumulated to build up a ] icbsuro in 
the space betwee n the c nd of the worm and 
the die tlio K c xtrudes through tlio die in 
ihe dcsiied shiie A tiiodifl ation of the 
oxliusion in whine is used for covering 
WHO and otlici mate rials with H Iht 
oxtnided material is oflc n ]ilai e 1 In truv*) 
of t il 01 on a maudrei tc help the plastic 
niateriii retam its siiarc After being 
placed In trays of talc in iny tv i es of K 
goods biich as gas tubing all rubber 
garden hose and door seal sections are 
vulcanised In autoc lives, using steam at 
about 40 lb pressure ns tbe heating 
medium Lnvuk aiiised cxtnidc d sections 
are also used as I links for mouldings and 
xs parts of hand built 1 1 tic les 
( alenderina — \ c xlonder is used to 
obtam a continuous long kiUstli of un 
cured R stock fiec from iii bli'itcrs and 
of unifoim gauge it consists of three or 
four hollow steel loUs siruilir to those on 
a mixing machine but idaced cue above 
tho other In operation tho woiniecl up 
stock IS fed mto tho u between tho top 
lolls foniiiug a hank 1 he mat c rial w hJcfi 
passes through this nip is then led througli 
the mp between the tbiid and second rolls 
The Dip openings ore arranged so thit a 
inueh snialkr bank is foriiud licio By 
this decreasing si/o of bank air pockets In 
the stcek are cUuiiimted iho sheeted 
matciial is Anally wound up on a metal 
rliimi some method such os interleaving 
with cloth being used to prevent the 
stickini. together of tho separate turns on 
this roll Normallv verv lino nhectings 
aix biijJt up from a niimbt r of tliin layers 
oaiiig H] c eial flttingH on the c i lender for 
this Ihe cAlcnckr is also used for Im 
pre gii xting fabric v% ith It and lor covering 
fabne with a layer of H Ihe ealendored 
inntcijil may bo useci as * blanks* for 
inoiil ling, or as part of a luitid built 
aiti Ic or 1 0 Tulcanisod as sheeting in 
ste nil heated autoclaves Many typos of 
gaskets, packings and so on aro made by 
cutting or pimclimg the daplrcd shape 
fioin such vulcanised sluotlng 

Sjirrading —Both raw and Compounded 
(but unvuleanisod) B disperses to form a 
collodial solution (dissolves) In a number 
of organ Jo boIyodIs IhleJc aoliitiona or 
doughs c un be made by soaking the stoi k 
in a solvent and then homogenising tho 
mixture in a mixer which may resemble a 
baker's dough kneading machine, though 
other types are also used Naphtha, a 
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solvent obtained from coal tor. Is u&od 
almost exclusively for makini; douRrha 
rhebO douf.'^hs ut iLsod for rubberislnK 
fabric by the uso of a spread In? mat bine 
This consisf-s of a rotatable roller with a 
fixed steel bl ide above the opening bo 
tween the roller ind tht blidt being 
adjustabU Iho cloth to bo bpiend h 
diawn through this cpciuug and a siiifi 
ueney of dough plict 1 on th( cloth in 
front of the blade so that by the wiping 
action of the bJilo a thin layer of 11 
asses tliiou(,h the oicmog on the cloth 
tiy thill laj'^rs may bo appbed In this 
wav t^soally hcv laycib are applied so 
as to obtim a iliiished eoitinf^ tiec'* from 
pin holes i oi example a huiitr r s tv pe 
raincoat usually cousistb of twi Iwers < f 
cloth c leh of which has be ii spn xl 
four tiJiKs Ihe sfiread initeiiil is us< 1 
tor ixainplo for i iineoats hospital sheet 
iiigs baiiago I xlloons etc It in iv ilso 
bf used as pait of buch built up articles 
as galoshes Iho spreaii bhietmg c ui be 
vuhanisid directly bj pUcing in bteom 
autoclaves or by festooning m hot ui 
chain be IS 1 bin spread articles an bouu 
limes cured by the cold luro method as 
this glv« s a pleasant velvctv fe*ol to the K 
Vuk xnlsatiou using ^^om temp aerelcr 
atora is now lart, il for laincoat 

mat« nal 

MouMing — 11 cannot bo cast like 
metals be< ause it decomposes on melting 
In the U industry moulding inoaus plat mg 
a piece of compounded 11 of bUiUbU 
and shape in a metal mould The mould 
IS then closed in a steam heated hydraulic 
press 1 he piossuie and heat cause ttio 
11 to flow to the shape of the mould 
Ihe further action of heat viih^niscb the 
K , so that on opening the mould the 
article is obtained in the desired shape 
and also vulcanised Moulded goods lu 
elude* for example hot water bottles and 
albo sue h things as tyn s, in w kit h case the 
blank is built up from extruded and 
calendered K and fabric 

Manufociarc of Goodi* from Latex — The 
production at goods straight fioin latox 
18 a much nowe r process than productiou 
from dry R It is used to make many 
types of very thin ortn les such as aur 
goons' gloves and to> balloons It is also 
used for adhesives in the footwear and 
flooiing trades 1 ho ]iroduction of sponge 
for upholstery is also importaul 

In compounding the vukun'sing and 
filliug ingrodiorits aio made into watei 
dispersions and tlic n stiric d into the latex 
The chemicals used are the same aa those 
for diy R beamless articles aie made 
by dipping a former of the desired shape 
in compounded latex On withdrawal 
a thin film of 1 itex adheres to the former 
After redlppmg if necessary* to build up 
a Uilckness, this film can bo iliied and 
cured in hot air l^atex sponge is pro 
duoed by whipping the compounded latex 
into a foam The whipped latex can then 
be poured into moulds and by tho use of 
apooial chemicals gelled in the foamed state 
when it is further dried and vulcanised 

SvNTHKTio Rt BBrns — Ad euormous 
number of experimental polymers and oo- 
polymers have boon produced in tho last 


sixty years aa<l of these a few have been 
found* by a vast process of selection by 
trial to be suit xblo for use as synthetic Rs 
an I plostu s i oi synthf tic Hs polymers 
of butadiene (i rhemieal similar to Iso 
preiie) and co polymers of butadiene and 
other ehi iriicals hive been most widoh 
used Alsx important are polymers ot 
chliioprcno and to a lesser extent poly 
mera of tlic polv ‘sulphides of such organic 
cbf mioils as cthylf nc boiiic otlier poly 
mers xro ilsj used to a small extent foi 
spuial puiinbos 

General p irp S mihetica — These art 
synthetie Its intended to repKio natural 
H fir all piiii i-scs ind hivo been pio 
diicc 1 by countries f r national st cuiiti 
1 * X'» ns Ai ist import int are c o polyineis 
ol but idiene and stvicne (Jjtri i is in Gei 
manv GU b In U > V ) Hoth Uiest 
countries have siincssfullv prudneod this 
hvnfbitic It on in enormous scale an 1 it 
has been a ii xson iblv successful substitute 
for nxtiiral R it can be processed com 
poundc 1 in 1 vulcanised in the me wav 
as c xn the latte i 

Speiia! purin^^e Syrtl/ieiirs — In ccitnin 
applications nxtural R. parts fill quieklv 
A most import xnt ease is where they conic 
in contact with motor oiJa and fuels 
which cause tin m to swell and disintc 
grate Sov niati rl ils h xvi IcondovelipeJ 
to meet the ncs I of in i il resist xut elasti 
inateiial for use in cir ind aeropj me parts 
Rutidii no acrvloni riti o { 'ilvmets (H\ 
car OK Perbunan in U s v Rem N in 
Gorman > ) and ehloropri ne polymers 
(Neoprene (»V m U b A ) are the most 
wldelv used and most nearlv leseinble 
natural R in vulcanised propirties in 
cludmg olistlcity I hey can be processed 
tnd (om pounded in the stmt way as 
natural R and the butadicue icrylo 
nitrite eo polymers can be yiilMinised in 
l lo Bime wa> as natural R The c hloro 
prune polymers aie however vulodui:»ed 
by flue oxide and magnesium oxide The 
I olv sulphide pci V mers (Theokolm U \ 
Nov >1 las m Groxt Bntam) havi t\iclkni 
resistance to fuels but their g* noral 
physical properties are poor eor i xred 
with natiinl R * and thoir use is icbtruti 1 
to applications where their mabilitv t 
recover from deformation iiuickly is not 
import int 

111 iiBMi AND PLVSTiCh — fhert ha 
bei n a gw at increObO m th production ot 
plxsties (g V ) of various kin Is In recent 
yens and they havi bt on m eunpetition 
wiUi iiaturil H in mnnv fields In tli 
lainioat and yuleunite tnles they have 
t xl en over a consideiahl amount of tin 
el nuand fornicilv supplu 1 by iiatm il 1 
rii ir bright glossy lini ti to one hicat 
livantage but tho geiu i db higher cost 
per pound of plastus and thcii nm 
cU^ticitv has so far limtid thel ii^t 

i>ee t Goody c ir Gu i /*lanltc lS5o 
H Barron Modern h f r Chimi^lty 
1937 and Modern SyntheU Kubhers 19 iJ 
A 1 Ldgar* Mi tal of I ibber Planting, 
1917 C F JUut, Chemii>tru and I eth- 
nology of RuMter Latex, 1 ) IS A M I ad 
yean Tlintory of Itabber Rigidation l )44, 
and tundoinenkUs of Rubber Technology, 
pub 1 C I Ltd * 1947 
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Rubble, foiiii of stone used In masonry 
In rabble-work the stoms nre of diJTerent 
hl/es and are laid unovtnb whereas in 
the other kinds of masoniv such as 
(oiirsed woik and ashlar tlu stones are 
squared and dressed \lASOMn 

Rubbra, Edmund (6 mui) Lng: com 
poser, b at Northampton and tducated 
at Northampton Keadiug Uui\ , and the 
lloval College of Musu where he was a 
pupil of Holst and of Vaughan VVillianis 
His works iuelude five symphomes, la 
Belle Dame Nans jV/c;f i au opera Beebee 
belt sev smallei ort bestial works and a 
number of songs His woik is strongh 
individual and he makis skilful use of 
melodie invmtion aud elaboiate couutei 
point 

Rubefacient, nieduinal agent applied to 
the skm with the effect e>f reddening it by 
dilation of the supeiticial capillaries The 
bject of biieh a nmedv is to allay in 
llimmation b\ countei initatiou Ihe 
most commonh used aie hi t water inus 
t lid peppei tuipentine and chloroform 

Rubella, s/f uttdtr VlFAsits 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul (1 'i77-1640), 
I lem painter b at Niege n in Westphalia 
where liis fatliei Jan K was m exile 
\t the age ot sixteen he entered the house 
hold of the countess of Lalaing as page, and 
liter studied undor Van Oort, Verhaegt 
ind Otho Vcimius In 160U he visited 
Italy where he tiualh took up his rcsi 
lenee at the eourt of Mantua His stay 
It \ onice brought him under the infliienci 
of Titian and Paolo Veronese and alTi cted 
his later d< Nelupincnt piobabh tea< hmg 
him much of th< art of eolour m whieh he 
exit lied In 160a he visited the sp 
ourt, where he cxceutod niduv portiaits 
Three yens later ho i< turned to Ant 
werp while he iniiiifd I^ahtlla Hrant 
(16U9) lleie nuinhors of cagei studinN 
doeked to hw studio and t t these he made 
use m the exceution of the orders which 
llowed In without ceasing llenci it is 
ilmobt mipossible to say how mui h if any 
of hw work IS his own Ihis may also 
dccoiint for the medioi lity of many of the 
paintings of his ‘middle peiiod ' In 1620 
lie rccciaed the commission for thi senes 
of paint mgs of the hfc of Mane de * Me dici 
now in the Louvre and these were com 
pleted in five years In 1020 he visited 
England where he was waniily leceivcd 
by Cliailp«» I Having become a widower 
in 1026 hf mamed Helena luurinent 
in 1610 ^he appears in many of his 
paintmi.^ Chailcs I knighted him in 
1 632 P IS a musti r of those p irts of his 
art whieh ae t immediate Iv on the senses 
especialh in the portiavdl of the tumult 
and encigv of human aetiun in full powei 
and emotion He shows the cailv baroque 
lenod at its most human and at its rie hi st 
iuHng tie present centiin a growing 
number of rntics have been questioning 
the eesthetie merit of Uubenss achieve 
ment as a whole While his technical 
ability is fully appreciated bv artists and 
critkii he is now considered by manv to 
be lacking in refliicment and In much of 
his work In that Hj)iritua]it^ of vision 
which has distinguished the greatest 
paintings of the past His religious 


paintings of which 'Thu Descent from 
the Cross* is the most famous are now 
geuciallv thought to he his best work, 
showing not only great talent ns a 
eoloiiiist but a deep unde i standing of 
the sacied and devotional Other famous 
paintings of his an Ilm L ist Juelgrnent* 
(lOlO anil 1016) llie Ihittle e^t the Ama 
/oils (1010), and Ihi (larele n ol Love 
Sec lives by M Heuises 1880 01, J 
Hurekhardt 1028 auil i MuJs 1946, 
also 1* (dunmieits Bubt ns Painter and 
JMpIomnt 1032 t R leliinunii Peter 
Paul Rubens Menschtn und Maefite det* 
Barock 1030 C Veisclmeve RubenSt das 
Spektrum I landenis 1038 I van Puy 
velde Iht tikfUhfS of Rubens 194b 

Rubiacea (1 at rubia madder fiom 
rubius led) large fTmily of plants m 
digonems to ^ k Asia the typieal genus 
of which IS the Rubia or madder Ihe 
plants aic inonope talons with opposite 
lea\es mtiipetiolai stipules the stamens 
arc inserted m the tube of the corolla 
alternating with its lobes John Lmdlev 
{q i ) div ided the family into (luhae cte and 
( mehonaceuL {sec Cin(HOn\) but Joseph 
Hooker (q i ) levciteel to the old ai range 
ment Some of the chief spee ics of Ridna 
are R peregnua \ lint plant with 
yellowish flow CIS 1 fi nc/orio or madder 
R cordifoJia and R tukkimtnsis which 
Yields a elyt 1 he familv was classillLd 
by V I de Jusmen {g i ) m 1789 

Rubicon, small stream of anct Italy 
flow mg into the Aelriatie N of Anmimim 
(Riinmi) and foiinmg the frontier be 
tween Italy and the piovs ((lallii Cisal 
pint) It is the mode in tiumicino It 
IS noted for ( isii s pissage across it at 
the head of his irmy (49 bc ) this act 
amounting to a de cl iiatii n of war against 
the *^1 iiate Units e * tlie famous Brit 
kighth Vimv iiosstfl the U near Siu 
Aieungelo aiiei Peggibrrni in sept 1943 
fore mg the cirssings against Kcssclrings 
Gei tiocps Sec Suet f mils fvlins xxxi 

Rubidium, symbol Rb atomic number 
37 ate line weight 85 4 one ot the alkali 
metals It was disc oven el liv Bunsen in 
18f0 bv bpe e troscopie ex imiiiation of the 
resielm obtained bv cvupoiatiug the 
mineiil vvatci ot Dilrkheiiii It also 
occurs ill inrc mimiala as ]»olhix and 
Icpielolite and m tea ce flee cocoa and 
tobacco Ihe metal is e»l»t lined bv heat 
iiig 1 mixture of the e ai lionate w ith carbon 
ineJ calcium carbonate or alternatively 
by the electrolysis of fused R hydroxide 
hi a me ke I enieibU it is a white e hemi 
eollv active metal melting at 39 audits 
pioperties are very similar to those of 
pot isstum 

Rubinstein, Anton Gregorovich (1830- 
18 11) Russian pianist and composer b at 
Weehwotynetz Podolsk of Jewish de- 
w i nt lie studied in Moscow and Berlin 
At the age of twelve he had already 
appeared os a pianist in various k uropean 
ritie 8 In 1858 he became court musiolan 
nt St Petersburg In 1850 be became 
leader of the Musical Society In St Petors 
burg and in 1807, with his brother 
N icolai (1835-81 ), a pianist of great ablli^ 
founded the c onservatory the re HIh 
chief tours took place between 1867 and 
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1873 in which period he earned a Krcat 
reputation in ]< iirope end Aoiorua Ihe 
latter years of his life were dt voted r hkfly 
to recitalH at Ucrlln and liroHdon and to 
criticism A composer of the Schubert 
Mendolssohu traditions R was auto^o 
nistic to the Noo Kussinns and to the 
Wagruer Liszt coteiie Ho was i prolihe 
writer ol pixno «nd vocal iiiiisic and is 
leuumbrred chiclly by his foui piano con 
certos and the (hi an symphony ht wrote 
also some operas ind oiatonos He was 
a piamst of transec udont ability and the 
only sciioiis iiv il to Lis/t See lives bj 
J Uodeiibeig ISO*) and V D Hernstem 
1911 

Rubinstein, Artur {b 1890) Uiisslin 
bom Amei pianist h in Wars iw then in 
Russian Pol end He ifave his flist re< ital 
at the apre of eh von and studied music in 
Berlin Ho toured N Vniciica in lOOb 
and ^ America in 1018 He settled in 
Los Ani?tlcM in 1927 R has written 
some original compositions but is known 
primarily as a biilliant pianist 

Rublyov, Andrea (c 1170 c 1410) Rus 
Sian artist ac< ountod the most famous of 
the Russian i< on p miters His work was 
very similar to that of the ( rctan f-cliool 
but the general tc nclenov was for him and 
other Russian irt P lint pic tines 

with a stiofiffcr emotional and religious 
appeal What little of his woik suivnts 
is to be seen in the 1 loitza '^crgi is f a\ra 
monaster\ now a museum iic ai Moseow 

Rubrics (Lit tuber red) nilcs and 
direetioiis for the coiidiiet of the divine 
service liid down in tlie sc.rvicc hooks of 
the Chiueh llicv are so called htaiuse 
origin illv written or pimte d in red letters 
The early scivict books contained \ery 
few diiectioiis for the guidiuce of the 
clergy but R wcie adclcd at ditforcnt 
times to assist the in In the Church 
cjf j ngland there is greater ficxibilitv 
allowed to the othciating priest than 
in the Rom C ithohc C hiirch and this 
applies nioic espcciallv in the mass 
Here nothing is left to the impulse 
or cUsciction of the ollUiating priest 
everything that ho has to sa> uicl even 
the tone and gestures aie carefully pic 
scribed in the general H oi in the iiirming 
U which accompaiii the text Anglo 
C''athohc cltigv howcici ire iisiiallv 
punctilious wiicn nfl1c.iatiiig at t he serv icm.s 
I n the ( hurc h of 1 ngliind some of the R 
are taeitly ignore d formstunec tiic rubiic 
that speeitlcs the time of baptism f>f 
Infants and the other rubric that lavs 
down the rule for the nuinber of god 
parents It is seldom that those and 
some others are strietlv obstived 

Rubruquis, Guillaume, see Ruysbrofck 
W lLHIiUU 

Rubus, genus of shrubs or herbs with 
white or pink flow e rs m te rininal or 
axillary clusters followed by edible fruits 
A. tdma Is the raspberry. U ft utuosua is 
the bramble or blackberry a colleetiye 
name for a great number of distinctive 
forms A chamamorus is the cloud 
berry, which occurs in peat bogs in the 
N I and bears fragrant fruit which is first 
rod and then orange 

Ruby, precious stone of oorimdum and 


thus of the same composition as sapphire, 
except for the substance probably eliro 
nimtn causing tlie red coloration It 
crystallise H in the hexagon xl system 
has a i inge of colour from pink to deep 
red or violet has a sp gr of 4 and a 
hardness of 9 the R is dichroic that 

18 It exhibits two diiferent shades when 
examined with a dlehroseopo and this 
piopcrty serves to distinguish it from 
giiiiet and -.pmel whieh xie not doubly 
refra,eting I piie or oriental Rs arc found 
m greatest quxntity m Burma and biam 
the prill list being Mog3k N of Manda 
liy they arc found m smaller eiuantitv 
and of poorer (luility in ( cylon and 
\fghiiiistau Many stones known as Rs 
arc k irnc ts or spiueLs small Rs used to 
be fust cl togethei to form a large oi 

recoustnieted R Verneiiil hxs sue 
ceeelcd m itroduelng irtillcial Rs fioin 
xmmom x alum xnd bromie oxide closelv 
r si inbles tiic nxtiirxl stone but its glas^* 
like peifectmn I ecks tlie colour nuances of 
1C il gems 

Ruby-Flies, or Ruby-Taila, i»arasitic 
fainilv of by menoptoious insects named 
from the brilliancy of their colouring 
whieh shines with x metallic glow 
Ruby Spaniel, see under SPVMil 
Ruby Sulphu;, te Hi \LOVli 
Ruccellai, Giovanni (147 > I'lii) It 
pext b it lie relic e ind sent as amh is to 
Vein e in 1 >9 > litei taking Oin xetive pait 
in the moasuies winch led to the restora 
tionofthe Mtdici f innly In 1)22 how is 
sent IS aiiih is to 1 ra ic xnd subse 
que ntlv Rope Clement VI I app unted him 
gov e 1 nor of the < nstlo of bt Vugtlo He 
endeavoured to make It poetry cItasi r1 
m torm xud was the xuthor of tw > 
tragedies m the stvle of Lunpides Aosa 
munda mil ()re*rte but as m the plays of 
Irissino speroni and other lesser It 
tiagie p >ets of the Renaissance the finer 
hiitnanislie elementh eonsidenel isxreve 
latiori of the world and mankind liad no 
flee s ope He also wrote a did \e tie 
poem on bees entitled le fpx (1 >39) 
1) i e el on V irgil s Georg it f book iv 

Ruckert, Friedrich (1788 186b) Gei 
poet iiid orientalist, b at Sehweinfurt 
111 was prof of Anibic Rirsian ami 
^aiiski it it I rlangen and the n at Berlin 
U who was a master of over twentv 
liiiiguages was chiefly known as a trails 
latoi of oriental poetry ind as a writer vf 
peiems inspired bv the spirit of oriental 
misteis His best known works are hi 
hi leal poems Lieitc'tfruhlmg and his 
I at no tie songs, CTtharnifthte ^onette an 1 
Spoil und hhrenlieder In 1814 appeare I 
his heantlfiil Ax/tefer/ofc/r/i de^r Inspired h\ 
(he loss of his voung sui and daiightei 
Viiu iig his original p ms on oi lent 1 1 
themes are Morgenland die bageti und 
Oe^thichten, (1817), Host m und Suhrub 
eine IJ eldengeschicnte (I'^IH) and Jirah 
mantsche hrzdhlttngen (1'^'*^) His most 
elaborate work is Die H isheit dea Jirah 
marten pub in (* nls lnl^ib-39 Anioiik. 
his trails into Ok of oi u ntal cIosmics is 
Die } eruvindlungtn dts 4i t betd a rimler 
mg of Hariri's MaJ^arntn (1826) *see 
lives by C*Beyer 1868 anei P (lolflng 

19 lo 
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Rudbeok. Olaf (1630 1702), Swedish 
author and scit ntiht b at V\ esteras He 
studied iiuduiiio it I psala uluie ho 
later bccanio piol uf practical medieme 
and botany R whs tho discoverer ot 
the lymphatic f, lands Ho founded a 
t'vpe of 1 ol\teihme s( liool at Upsala, and 
pub poems musK etc 

Rudbeckia. f^enuH of composite plants 
It rtcciMd it^i name troiu Imnnns in 
honoui of the Rudhicks who jircccdid 
him In the botamcnl c hair at Upsala 1 he 
thirty spent s grro\\ in N \meiicfl 

Rudd« or Red t>e, fitsh water flsh, 
Siardnn /s eryihinidhalmus allied to the 
niach It IS Hinted with bionre ind has 
leddish fins Uio dors il bcimr fiirthi i back 
than that c t tho i lac h It is found in 
Hilt and l^uiopi in lakes and sliiKtfish 
streams Ihi laiitest run to 31 lb and 
may be os miuli as IS m loin? 

Rudder Fish set Phot iisn 
Rildesheim, tn in the llhiiitland, oppo 
site Bmi?tn on the Rhine It is a noted 
pine toi wim Pop 4700 

Budock« tn of libit bn tho K ishmir 
fiontior It is situated 1) 000 ft abeve 
sea lo\t*l 

Rudolf I (1218-01) Utr kiint and Holy 
Rom emperor son of Mbert IV count of 
Hapsburf? and landgiaii of Alsace He 
huccotded hib father as held of the familj 
m 1210 and haiing become the must 
powerful prince lu the eountiy was 
elected king of the (jers m 1273 In 
1278 ho fou>?ht i suiecsslul war with 
Ottokar IT of Bohemia who was killed 
in the battle of Marehfelel In 12&2 ho 
miested his sons Albert and It with 
the duchies of Austria and st>ria respee 
tiiely He had won these from Ottokur 
He l9 chielly memorable as the founder 
of the irreatness of tho house of Hapsbuie 
&«ellfebyU Kedlicli 

Rudolf, oi Rodolph, 11 (15)2 If 12) 

tmperoi of Geimarii, kintc of Bohemia 
and of Ilunprar), b in Vienni and edu 
cated at the 'sp c iiit R was the son 
of tho kmperoi Maximilian 11 and Mai> 
of Austna 1 lirouKhout his hfo he show ed 
a lack of will anel a morbid timidity 
II , howeior was a man of hno culture 
devoted to the arts ind seiences He 
much Improvtel tlic e ip of Prapruo during 
his residence there anel patronised Brahe 
(71 ) and Kepler (ry t ) Ho was much 
mflueneed by his fiiountes and appeals 
to have been, in hw latter lears mentally 
unbalancsed R was in part responsible 
for tho violent persecutie ns In Bohemia 
and Moravia wliieh ehaiacterised the 
Catholie roaotion of tho first vears of tho 
seventeenth (entui> He was eompelied 
to abdie it( the tin one of Boh nua m 
favour of Ins brother Matthias Ma\ 21 
1611 See Iitc by A (•indeh 1863-6 » 
Rudolf, Franz Karl Joseph (1858 S9) 
archduke duel crown prliiee of Auhtiia 
Hungary only son of tlie Kmperor b ram is 
Joseph He was a good linguist, and 
besides assKtlng In the pub of Vie 
OiUrreichViChe UnaarisChe Alonarchie in 
und Bild (1886), 1 e wrote 4 Jwirnev 
m the ha^t (1884) anel iifteen Days on 
the Danube (1885) Ho mArrled bte 
phanie, the daughter of the king of the 


Belgians in 1881, ho committed suicide 
with the Baroness Veibcra, m ciroum- 
stanees which ha\o uoier been fully 
elarilled, at Maycrllng, near Vienna 
Rudolf of Ems {fl 1220 54) Austrian 
minnesinger Ho wrote Barlaam und 
Jobiivhat Alexander t and other epic 
poems, and a TJ ellchronik dedicated to 
Conrid IV 

Rudolph (Rudolf) Lake, African lake 
pnith 111 Abihsimn but loi most of its 
length m N W Ken\a II is 190 m long 
and M m wide at its widest point It 
was discovered m 18bl b> Itleki and von 
Holme 1 who named it after Oiowu Princo 
Rudolf of VustPia Huiigaiv It is tho 
centre ol an inland di iiiinge s\ stem The 
recession ol tlie waterb of the like has left 
stietehob of tine sand whii h are being dc- 
positcil over tho land by tlio strong S 
easterly wind with rcbiiltmg eiosion of 
topboil 1 lie ni ea Ivmg i ouglily be tw eon 

the lake ind the luikana Use iipment. 
known as Rudolf I rov was tiansferred 
fiom Uginda m 1926 to Iveiiva Colony 
Rudolstadt, tn and dist of Ihuiiiigia 
Geimanv llic tn is on the ‘>inlc 18 in 
S of Weimar Its prln buildings are tho 
fifteenth century ehmeh the castle, and 
tho famous palace containing a natural 
hist mil lum gym nn Slum umlancxten* 
sii e library I he e hu t indiistncH are tho 
manuf of ihieolitc ponilniii pianos 
ortistie e ibimt work ehemie ils etc R 
was foundt d lu the seventh eeiitun 
Pop 18 000 Ihc (list his in area of 
229 sq m and a pop of 6 > 000 

Rudra, Hindu god in the iligsodi or 
Vedie mvthologi it is t)i storm god or 
lord of the Miiuts liter identilied with 
'^iva U is sometime b i collect i\e name of 
the Alaruts (gods of the tnniesks) 

Rue, Warien de la, see l)l TV Puf 
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Rue, term applU d In botany to species 
of the genus Uuia in the family Rutooefe, 
and also in c ompouii 1 words to the legu- 
minouB foddei plant itcdega officinalia, the 
^at ’b R , and the ranunculaoeoiis plant 
Thalystrum ftavum the meadow R R 
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oraveolrnSt the common K., or herb of with the advent of the London and Blr- 
firrace, is a shrub containlnK a volatile oil nuriKbam Kailv\ay m lbJ 8 . It retunui 
used In meiliclno as a narcotic and one member to Parliament, and la an 
stimulant. important railway centre and inrkt. tn., 

Rueda, Lope de (1510-65), drama- with textile, electrical, and engincenng In* 
tist, b, at buville. ILo was orit^inally a dustiics, but is best known for Its famous 
^Id-beater, but latei orgonlbed a strollmf? piiblu school ( 7 . e ) Pop. 45,500. 
company of players. Lie took a part in Rugby League, see under Footbaix. 

the secularisation of the drama, which Rugby School, public school situated at 

was developing all over Europe in his Uiubv, LiucUnd, founded by ijawrence 
time. Hh plays were acted at iscvdle, Shtnn, a nitive of Uiigby, gentleman of 
(vordova, and btgovia U *s regulai the Piiiuess Lli/abcth, and member of 
comedies are modelled largely on those of the (iroctrs’ Company, m lo(i7. The 
It. authors of the early sixteenth century >ii( hoCI is entlowcd with property 111 Rugby 
His pieces, winch fiave the charactei of and London The first buildings wore 
the loniiug i omedy of Intrigue, include near tho par. church, but the school 
siK h witty mUrhidcs as bA ConvidadOt hA removed to tho present site about 1750, 
Riijian (U>hnrde, and Los Aceifuna^ See ami the existing IniiUiiugs wtre begun in 
stmlj by (jr. •sala/ar, 1011. IbOO. There have >511100 been rn my 

Rucil, tn. of Mlno-ot One tlept , b ranco, modem additions There is m cominoda- 
5 rn. N.W of Pans, at tho foot of Mont- tioii for 670 pupils, who aio divide<l 
Val(*iipn. Its (huK li contains tlio toiTil)-* among clo\en houses (sixty da\ boys, 
of tho Eiriprc'is Jos^ pliniearid herdaiigliti i the rest boarders), and theie arc niinieroiis 
IlortiUhe, and the foimer'a lesidtiue. tiitriiue and leaving schoUi ships R. b. 
Malnialson is noir bj liu/tnval, scene is gov < rued by a bod\ of fourteen. Thomas 
of tho battle (IS71), is 2 in b. There are Vrnold 17 r ) was licidin.ister tiom 1823 
chemloal and metal mdustiic^ Pop to 1812, and it was under his guidance 
L 8 , 0 U 0 . that tho m hool beiaiue famous, aud a 

Ruff, trdl inado trim limn or lawn and pattiin, both cdiuatioiially and spiritu- 
worn on top of the neckband. It wa** ill> , tor rninv Eng pnblu school loimda- 
popnlai with both s( ^ in the sixtcdith tions of the mm tcentli century. Tait, 
aud Boventci nth ( vulurKB, and wit h tlic biedeink Temple, nid Pcicival wore 
mtroduction ol st irch it greatly incrcas* d later headmastcis H S is the sceno of 
m width It VII ad in length trom one Tom Jirown*<^ *^<hooldayh Rugby foot- 
and a half to “ix n uds and was drawn up b ill was oiiginatiMl here in IS 2 1 
by a stung Tht eailier toim relied more Rugby Union Football, s(t under Foot- 
on elaborate folds foi its clfcci, but hue. bili. 

gold and ^ilvti ami |cwcll<‘ry docoraUsl Huge, Arnold (1802-80), Gor. reformer, 
the later tipc, 01 whtsk. A ^ iiit of its.* b on iiugeii Is. lie studied philosophy 
consisted of a ll with a ftair ol ninUhmg at llullc, Jena, and Heidelberg. For his 
euifs. pait m the Bui sc house haft agitaUons 

RulT and Reeve {Ma/hetc^ puqrun)* (1821-21) be was impnsomd (or flvo 
summer migrant to low I) mg, marshy \rears at Kolberg. W ith Echtermev er, ho 
dlsts. of Britain The pohgamous itiaks founded the Hallesche (later Devt**che) 
(Its ) vaiy considerablj in plumage, but Jafitbiulur (IS27), the organ of the >oung 
during tho bleeding stason the neck is Jlcgiluin school. This periodical was 
surrounded b> a iiifY or frill of purple- suppic-Md m 1812. R, shared m the 
black fcathcis bailed with chestnut it voliitiomiry inoveriient of IS48 but in 
These fall at tho tnd of June, they arc 18 p) with (iiusepiie Maz/inI and Ledru- 
belii ved to ac t a <^hu Id for the bird in Rolliii h ul to seek lefiige in London, form- 
their numerous lights with one another, mg a I uropum Deinocratic ('oininlUtc* ' 
The females (reiwos) have no ll ; they From this R. soon withdrtw and went 
lay four spotted green eggs m a ricst of to Biighton m ls50 Ills (hsammelte 
coarsograssmadenmongstieedsornishcfl. Sihnften wore pub in 1346-48 See his 
Ruffe, or Pope, pen h like INli known as iiumoiis, Ju* fruhirer Zi U (lSM-b7) 
Acennaeernua. It isusptiitsof Percidw, Rugeley, urb. dist and mrkt. tn. in 
Is edible, and inhabits the tiesh water of btalTordshire, England, D m. S.E. of 
Europe. The dorsal flu is continuous m btallord, on tho H Trent It is engaged 
the R., whereas in the iK*iih there are in coal mining and has iron foundries, 
two separate tins taimcne^, and inill^ The grammar school 

Ruflji, or Luflji, ilv. of E Africa, rising was founded In the seventeenth century. 
In the Llvlngstono It tonus tho Fop. 8500. 

buguli falls and tlio Faiigani ripids, aud Rugen, Gor. la. in ttio Baltic bea. 
flows E to the Indian Ocean, tlis< barging s parated from tho inambmd b> thoi^trela 
by a delta opposite Malta Is It Is 'suu 1. It is divided into tho pontiisulas 
navigable m part In July 1915 tho Gor of Wdtow, JosTiiund, an 1 another In tho 
cruiser Aon iflrsbirff WHS destro>ed 111 them Fi. The soil is fertiU and produces 
Ruflsque, see um/r r I)ak\h. r.*a)d crops and fruit tioes. Cattle are 

Rufus,empororof G(*riTiany,sreOnioTl reansl, and tho fls»hciK*s no well worked, 
Rufus, William, see Wiuliaai II. Theio are some anct. iiimiliw on tho Is. 

* Rug. see CAiiPKr. It has belonged various! v to Oeiunark, 

Rugby, tn. of Warwickshire. England, bwedeu, Poiiicra la, and ITussia. Gap. 
situated on tho Avon, 13 111 . S.E. of Bergen. Area 373 sq. ni Fop. 5 i,<)^U(). 
Coventry and 82 m. N.N W. of Loudon. Rdhmkorff, Heinrich Daniel (1803 77). 
In the early nineteenth century R. was Gor. olectrltian, 6 . In Hanover. Ho went 
little more than a vil. The tn. expanded to Paris m 1819, and there set up a bnsi* 
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ness for the manufacturing of electrical 
apparatus He was the inventor of the 
R mduction coil IIS')!) 

Ruhr, Ctci riv which rises in the 
W Intcrbeip: and Hows in a N niid then a 
N W direction to enter the Rhino at 
Dulsburdr Iho riv liowb through an 
extiemely rich coal field, and gives its 
name to the R babiu (Ger Riihcgebiet) 
one of the most important aieas of heavy 
Industrv in Europe Hefore the second 
W orld W ar this aiea pioduccd 7o pei nut 
of Gel coal, 85 per cent of Ger iron and 
80 per cent of Ger steel Length of ii\ 
145 111 Area of basin about IbOO sq tn 

Posiiwn of the Ruhr hasin in Modern 
Furope — Bv 1914 Bochum (</i ) Dort 
mund (9 V ) and h ssc n (9 i ) had become 
the prill industrial reiitics in the II basin 
Essen was the home of tier annaments 
owing its ludustrlal growth laigch to 
Alfred Krupp (91 ) and his son Vftcr 
the liT'^t World War l<rauco cspeelallv 
feaicd the possibility of the U basin 
bee oinmg an armaments centre one e again 
By the treaty of \ersaiUes (1919) Ger 
man> undertook to disarm win li meant 
the conversion of the R fac tone s to 
civilian production and agreed to mike 
reparations in monc'\ and kind to the 
Allies In Jul> 1922 Germany f,a\e 
notice that she could no longer make the 
payments agreed upon Unde r the treaty 
of Versailles such a situation was proMde d 
for, and the govs comerned had the 
power to take any action deemed ncccssat ^ 
against Germany without Germany being 
entitled to regard such actions as acts of 
war Belgian and 1 r troops ae cordmgh 
marched into the R and occupied ccitain 
areas m Tan 1921 Iho troops were 
preceded by engineers custom house 
officials, and foresters ne^•cs^ttry to work 
the area The Gers howt\er idopted 
passi\ e re sistancc me thods unci olistrueted 
the work as mucti as i»ohsibk This 
rebistuuce was maintained until Nov 1923 
when <iermauv began th ce» operate with 
the Allies In working the area The R 
was evacuated during 192) After 1913 
the war industries of the R basin were 
re estab at first sc crctly (icr indus 
triallbts coopciating with the National 
Socialist icgime During the Stcond 
World War the area was tlicrcforc an 
important targe t for allied bum hers Tho 
first R A I attack on P ssen w is made in 
1940 Irom 1941 until the end of the 
war the R was constantly atta ked the 
offensi\e reaching its height in 1944 45. 
On March 24 194 t the Mhes made a 
crossing of tho Rhine and the P basin 
was encirc led by tho Aiiiera capitulating 
by mid April {see further undtr Airial 
WAR fART FuuOPl History Gfrmwy, 
Htsfory, I SM \ , MbiTNr ct< ) After the 
Second W c rid W ai the R basin lay 
within the Brit rone of occupation More 
drastic dismantlmg of its industries was 
determined upon than had been the 
cose In 1910, but the unstable state of 
Ger economy and allied dircrcnccs made 
a complex situation even more difficult, 
and dismantling was still t iking place in 
1950 Coal production was encouraged, 
and by the end of 1947 the R was pro 


due lug per month rathoi over half of the 
average monthly total for 1919 its 
ultimate futui e remained undecided I« r 
opinion favoured a sc pa ration of tho aioa 
from tho rest of (icrmaiiy, under Inter 
national control, but Britain and America 
wished it to remain a part of (lermany, 
under allied supei vision In May 19)0 
tho i r fon Ign ministc r Robert Scliumaii 
suggested that 1 ranco and W (xeiniau\ 
should liavo a coiiimon coal and steel pool 
llie Gel ehaiuellor weleoined tins state 
mint which seemed to maik a diange 111 
1 ranee s tiaditional attitude It implied 
Ir ucieptiiiee that the R was Gei and 
a rcalisaiioii that both countries wiie 
economicalh interdependent 

Ruhrort, formerly a se]»arati tn in the 
Rhine ot tho junction of the Ruhr with 
the Rhine 24 m N of Dusseldoif One 
of tho chief riv ports of lowei German \ 
it exported eoal and maiiufac tun d iron 
goods and niaclim iv In 19Uo it w is 
inee n orated in Duisburg 

Ruislip'Northwood, urb dist of Middle 
sex I nglund eompiising I astcote North 
wood Rulslip and s Rulslip One fifth 
of its \rea is open sjact liieluding tliiee 
golf courses and i xteusive wroodlanels It 
1 el urns one meinbei tj 1 aillamont I op 
fifa 001) 

Ruiz, Jos6 Martinez, see Mvrtim / 

Ruiz, Juan (1281 1 150) sp poet ind 
archpriest of Hita He was imprisoned 
between 1131 ind 1347 by ide r ef the 
archbishop of Toledo f)i i 1 1 adi e f 
ecclcb regulations Ihi prim Iitn de 
Imen arnor by which U is lemoiiibcMd 
appears to have l>een tounded upon epi 
socks in his own life Ills 1 oetry is eon 
temporanoous with and slmilai in ch irac 
ter to tl c poetry of tiie troubadours See 
lives bvJ Fuyol 1900 andO I i ke 1911 

Rule, or Regulus, Jk , (»k iegendarv 
monk m the fourth century who w is said 
to have brought some of thi bones of st 
\ndrew to Muckross (now St Andiews) 
frrm 1 atras (, recce He may have be* n 
e infused with st Rleul traditionnlh th 
Gk first Instiop of Sonlis 

Rule of Faith {Rfonla ! ide\) short 
state mi nt s of liehe f yvhu h the early Church 
put Int the mouth of those about to be 
baptist d tnd w hu li foi iiied the safeguard 
and ixiiisMon of the orthodox faith 
A rndimiiitaiv spiiiineii may be seen in 
1 C r \\ 14 and then is a itfereme 

to biicli i formula m 2 Iim 1 13 They 
are the iiasis of the ( athohe creeds See 
K II ihn Ihbliothek der Symbole 1842 
3nltd 1897 

Rule of the Road On Land — Tn J ng- 
land a vehiile or lioisi yyhen meeting 
ano her vehicle or horsi should keep to 
the left hand side of tin road exc ept w hen 
it is dangiroiis to adhere to the mli 
When a vehicli or evclist (a pedestrian 
where then is no side walk) meets a 
ridden liorse the ridei of which is also 
lending another horse the vehicle etc , 
should posh on tho side of the ridden 
horse J he Us of tho R in Groat Britain 
for motor drivers are (1) to drive on 
the left of tho road and (2) to overtake 
vehicles on tho right Trams may be 
passed or overtaken on either side, which- 
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ever be safer ( are is to be taken in 
passing stationary' trams and in some tns 
it IS forbidden to pass tticin on the neai 
Hide btrect refuges must bo passed on 
tilt left, even if it imohes taking a wide 
detour to go round a eoriier As legards 
oneway tiafHc and ciroulitory systems 
the rule of keeping to the Uft and over 
taking on the right is vaiicd b) the 
diiectjon iii whieh trailie is diverted at 
the outlets As to crossing, the lulo is to 
give way to mam rood trailic whether 
entering or eiossing the road but this is 
not a law though it is t ustoinary toi the 
main loud tiattie his no hgil iiglit to 
assume the pieiedence o\ei emssroul 
trathe In c tossing loads the off side 
rule’ is that a diiver med give way only 
to Iralllc oil his rlglit with no distinction 
aH to mam or side roads a daiigtioiw 
option to exeicise liecause the inle is by 
no means iimversally applied Owing to 
the gieat moicase m motor traihe and the 
rising mortality iiid are Ident i ito sjieeial 
crossings for pedestrians were intioducod 
In 191') (wr furthfr under Uuad Sin l\, 
Trai 1 k H? Gi I ATioxs) I II most countries 
of theLontlnent md in \imrica the It of 
the U is exac tly the opposite of that ol 
Kngland 

4t Sea WhtD nliiig vessels 

are appioaehing one aneitntr U) the vessc 1 
whieh IS nmnmg free must keep out of tho 
way of a vessel whieh is close hauled, 
(2) a vessel which is close hauled on the 
port tack must give wav to i vessel cl ise 
hauled on the stulioard tack (starboard 
dc notes the right hand side looking from 
aft foi ward and port the left) (3) when 
both iro running fiee with the wind on 
ditlereut sides the vessel which has the 
wind on the poit side rmibt give wav to 
the othei (1) when both ire lunning free 
with the wind on the sime side tho 
vessel whie h is to windward must give 
way tei the vessel to leeward and (>) a 
vessel which h IS the wind aft le running 
before the wind mubt give way to tho 
other When two steam v ebsels are me el 
Ing end on or nearly end on c ac h must 
alter her course to stoiboaid so that each 
may pass on the port side of the otiur 
Ihis luh applies only to e ises in which 
in daylight each vessel socs tho mobts ot 
the other In a line or nearly in a line with 
her own oi. at night tune, sees both the 
side lights or tho oilier \V he ii two vessels 
are crossing the oiu vvhie h has tho other 
on her own staiboaid hide must keep out 
of the way of the other A steam vessel 
must give way to a s iiliiig vessi 1 Stc am 
vesbcls, whieh arc diree ted by the lules to 
keep out ot the way of othei vessels 
must, on approoc blng ifnccessaiv slacken 
speed or stop or revcisc then engine b 
A vessel ovei taking any other ve ssel must 
keep out of tho way of tho overtaken 
vessel In narrow e luiiincls a steam 
vessel should, when it is pineticahle keep 
t 9 its starboard side of tho mid channel 
bailing vessola under wav must avoid 
sailing vessels or boats lishing with nets 
liDOH, or trawls, but tbts lule cloos not 
permit vossols ongagod In llslimg to ob 
Htruot a fairway In taking n lourso 
required by the above rules a steamer 
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under wav must mdieatc her course by 
sound signals on bet wliihtle or siren 
)ne shoit blast nieaiis I am directing 
my course to htarboard Iwo sboit 
blasts me in I am directiug my courbo 
to poit and tliree blasts My engines 
are going lull speed astern Ihe above 
rules are bubjeet to any sperial luhs of 
lew al aut boil tie s re lative to the navigation 
of hai hours or iivs Ihe lules are con- 
tame d in tlie general regul itions foi pre- 
venting eolhmons at sea lud iie scribing 
re j tain signals of ellstress (e rder m council 
daUeJ J3 1910 S K AO 1910 

No 1111 inicneh d b\ Me reliant '*^Jllpplllg 
( 1 list I ess Sign iK) Ollier 1 H2 s H A () 
1912 \o 91)) 

Rules of Court 1 ho exi ressie n it of ( 
denotes the body of lulcb or oiders itgii 
liting till praetiee oi procedure of tho 
e Quits hupeii »r and inferior Jhe’Hulcs 
of the sii| 11 nie ( ouit (to be found m the 
\nn In tiee and Uie Yearly Practice 
roll ()uiiliy known as the White Hook* 
iud the Red Hook lespeetivel ' whi h 
by the Jueiie ituie \et ISeo weie substi 
tuted foi the Chance rv Consolidated 
Cicneial Oideis 18b0 and the rornmou 
l\w iitg il t (tfucrales weie framed by the 
judges ihi iiowei to alter those rules 
from time t> tiiiu is o(( tt-ion deinandh 
irt vcbted lu 111 llule ( oinii itUe composed 
of tin lord liiueollor and n majoiitv of 
judges e f the high e mrt The rules of 
eo couit pile tie e aie m ide md revised 
by rtve ( > ( eiurt judg •, appointed for 
that imri osc umlei tlie County Courts 
Yet 18S8 bv tlie I id e haiicelle is Rules 
of other inftnoi eoiiits are nude subject 
t > the rone uiiene e of the Rule e ommittee 
Ml R e t e have tho force e f stitute but 
most ju Igeb seem fully iwaie that niauv 
ot tile inks icquiri eorielilun and re 
vision iiul he lice interpret Ih m as l ir is 
possible in leeordanec with tic dietatcs 
of e 01)1 non sense rather tlim with th 
demands ct forensie teehnieulity 

Rum, is of the Inner Hebrides Invei 
iiesH shire Scotland 16 m N N W e f 
Yrcliiumme hail Point Its surface is 
mount imoiiH tho highest p uiit being 
iliiskeval 2667 ft It is 8 in Ion*, an 1 
7 1 111 wide, and covets an area of 42 bci m 
Pop 2)0 

Rum, bpintuous bcvcrige dist lied from 
caiu siigai or its products Ihe best 
know n V anetles of R are those of Jam uo t 
111 1 Demerara Ihe e ommon th ar R ot 
J im lie a IS diHtilled fre m a w isli eonsistiii*, 
of skiinmings fioin the lane sugai jui e 
111 1 )f molasbes 1 he distillation is 
iiiieel out 111 jiet stills ml unless leeli 
lUis aio eoimceted with the slid twi 
listill itions are neec'^saiv to xuodiuo llu 
lust spirit which Is ti in 10 to 40 over 
I loof Ihe dark e olour f good R is due 
to its being steiied in sheiiv e isks but the 
olour may bo aceiiiiied 1 ' the addition of 
aiamel (burnt siignrk 1 livouied oi (itr 
U ilbo made in laiiiau i has an added 
davoui dopendii upon the additlm of 
materials obtaincil by the fermentation 
of rnne trash Deuiciniii R is often the 
product of. patent stills and does not 

E ossess so strong a flavour as lamaiea R 
lOrge quantities of spirit called R are 
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manufactured in B urope from bctt ^uirar 
spirit, uith the addition of arliflcmi (sters 
to iinitato the na\our of tho gcimiuo 
article 

Ruma Island, «•< e under T o«i T«iT 

Rumania (Romania), rciuililu of S I] 
Enropt sitiiifcd on the UUick s« i and 
bound! (1 N the I kraim \\ hv Ilun 
firirv and \ iiKoslaviti Hiil^aria and 

tho Uh<k SCI ind 1 hv tlu Ulnck Sta 
The urcitip pirt of tho boundarv is 
milked Iv the Diinibo The ho mid q tics 
of K h i\i iiiuUi prone man\ ohan,?is siiuo 
tho first del idt of tho t\eenti« th unturj 
B> tho Lrrntv of Bm barest (l‘)l ) B 
prnined \ strjp tf tei rxtemlin,; fiom 
Manprdlii to ) kniic on tin Bhu k sta l»\ 
i lino direct li< in shuM luiktiikai on the 
Oaiuihe Bs tho ] eaci triitii'^ ot 1‘I19 
R s ri^ht to l>cs‘,irihm ljuko\in'i the 
B Bunt th uhoU of Pethnidii mil 

I ian«53 Uniii i w is niotruisid In 1‘)14 
tho an \ of H \mi-. 0 710 «iq in In lU 19 
is a result (f tht>o iddition-^ tho totil 
area u is IH ^*^4 in ind tho pop hail 
more than d( 11 hied henulUOl soo In 
1010 R was lorccd to < e<l« irahia ind 
the \ Biikoiiii i to ]tlis*>i V, Dohiueiji 
to Buljrsrii in I \ Iransvlvima to 
Hun,;!:srv R \\ is in f u t 1 rihul h\ (»er 
in in\ tij inter tlu \\ i against Russia m 
1941 bi tho pr iniise of Ihssiiahia N 
Hnko'iina anil in addition il Kvhetwien 
till Hniistir and Dniipei cilkd Iraiis 
Di tni Tn 1941 the lediieed K Ind in 
an i of 10 j >4 777 sq m and a pop of 

II iSl SOO In 111) 1947 uniler i peaei 
treat> hetueen H ind tho Mliis ratifhd 
the follow itiK Aiu Irinsjhann w is 
restored to R Russia ret lined Bissirnl 1 1 
and \ BukoMi i xnd Bulprim s 
Dohnidja The area of It was « stun it# d 
in 1947 at SH 71 » sq m ind the tot il 
pop at Ih 409 100 

R IS dnidi I into se> pm Those 
an based not on idmii istr itt\e di\s i iit 
forre-ipond to hi'^fi nial tiirlition Iho 
provD arc Muntinia (Wallachii) Fran 
sjlvama Alddavii Oltrnii (iisani 
Binat Manmupcs BukoTin i and 1)< h 
nuija Then iiio fifty nine idniiniatritivc 
cos The chiif tiis are Buchan st, tho 
cap pop 984 000 (1949) J issy, 109,000, 
Timisoaia 108 Itio lliesti 105 100, 
Galatz (Galati), 101 000, Cluj, 98 000, 
Braila, 07 200, Oiadea, 92 900 Tna 
of hnportanic haiinf? a pop of less than 
90 000 in Brihso (Brusiv) Arad (on 
slants Craiova, Sihni '^itu Mart ind 
Tarpful Mures Ah# ut a tftli of tho pop 
hvo in tho tiis All the pnn rlvs flow 
into tho Danube, on#, thi Driith, bcinpr 
tho hoiiu#lapy with tho I S R The 
Danube enters R throu(,h tho Karan 
Pass with tho famoi ‘Iron (iitis* il the 
£i end p > named hj the Turks hccauso of 
the subniir^cd roeks In the waterway 
Hlfirh roiky mts ovirahailfiw the nv on 
both sldf s, ( lad wl^ pine and birch as it 
flows to the sea n widens and gains in 
depth and the banks gradually level so 
that for 290 m tho shore is flat, desolate, 
and marshy, varied by cities and chains of 
lagoons The chief ii\8 wh4ch Join the 
Danube In Wallachm are tho Jlu, the Olt, 
the Argesnl, and the Jalomltza The 


Sorotli rising in the T r ins\ Ivonlan Mts , 
flows 340 m through Moldavia and Joins 
the Danube near (lul itr 1 he Priith i iscs 
In tho cvticmo N of MoldsMa flows for 
3a0 m and joins tho Danube 10 in 1 of 
(mint/ T he whole of tho (ountrj lies m 
th#i basin of tho lower Danube, and con- 
sistb of X gti at plain stn tchlng up from the 
1 h #>f tho riv t#) the ( iipathnii Mts, 
b#-,i iniTig with iiinil flnts ntul i h vil low* 
liu<l which joins the lower iidges of tho 
Cnipithnns in<l foiitiM tlj#5 most Icrtdo 
part of the roiintrj Iho ninilnilcr of 
the linlisi((kx with triusvii ovilUvs 
wild# ilpim plants nourish Thi climato 
is mrlirud to ixtinnc cold In wfntir and 
gnat he it in sum met the siiring is very 
shoit the' autiiinn fnnning thi iinlclcHt 
sc ison ot thi >€ ir 

J*r()ui/ Inm —The country is nntiirally 
agrii ii»#i about 4 > per cent of Iho laii#i Is 
under plough tho fertile sod piodmcs 
good mips »t i)inI/o win at b irle\ oats 
inillct nn#l Icxn Vine ore grown cx- 
tdi^ixelj the \ if e aen ig( leing 420 00() 
anlahrg# quintity of n d ind white wine 
IS mad# ( it 1 licdling is on a lirgo 
s< lie with the I# iiing of slue p and swine, 
teoieco fla\ auil heni]) aro also eultl- 
\ xte 1 21 pt" lent of Iv is forest land 

and tlinbip Is an Imp# itaiit produit In 
1921 igTiiiiii It firms tnnsfirnd hS pir 
cent of the liii I in tiiilv sniall lots to the 
pinHants Vnv n ninants of feuelnhsrn 
wercspeedilvihminitedaftii 19 it After 
the# stab of the l‘#opli h Hi publii stops 
wire t ikon t#) #1 lelop #ll#<ti\e taimirig 
The iiinninnu hiulownen wen dispos 
Kcss# d iTid disfi in# lusi d 1 hi most iin 
j#itmit inmii il i lodiiet is petiole iiiu 
obtained chielly m the dists of Bacau, 
Bu/au 1) imhovitr i inel Prahova In 
1947 1 hl9 ()()() III# tn t# iH if ciudo oil 
wire pUKliieed but bcfoio tho Second 
\Ve»il#l Wai ami production had ri ached 
(1998) t) 80 K 000 luottii tons although the 
1 iboiir used was kss (21 TOO in 1918 and 
50 200 in 1917) I luie> xiiMivtr 2000 m of 
oil pip# 1 no In R Before t ho 'second W oriel 
Wni f#)i# 1 m capital was largely lespoiislblo 
for tl t # vplriit ition #)1 U s oil rtsourceH, 
but till [n>st w II ( oiiimunist (Jov sys- 
tem itually took #)x«r the owiidNhIp of 
foreign conpaniis Other ininemls In- 
clude coal, salt lion ore gold xnd silver 
on and mica Industiie s of importance 
aro flour milling brexvlng distilling furni- 
ture luanuf and thi pnxluetion of ehcmi- 
cnls bisid on petiole iicu md ligiuto or 
CO U III for the ^e # ond W orl#l War 
(»ieat Brit i In was U s biggest eustomor. 
In 1948 tnde between K and Biitaln 
n \iv# d to soiiu extent R i xjMirtcel some 
tl 000 000 worth of goods to Gieat 
I iitim in 1 imported tl 000 000, but the 
bulk of her traelo was eloiio with the 
I b S K irid Bulgari i fliitigary, and 
C/< chosloxnkla In Juno 1948 a law, 
cfToctlvo upon puh , nationalised Insur 
ance, banking mining transportation, anil 
teloconimiinleation ante rprisoe, as well as 
pioctkally all manufacturing concerns of 
any Importance A state iconomie plan 
for 1949 envisaged an increase of 40 per 
cent in tho total production of the country 
as compared witfi 1948, the development 
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of heavy liuliistry boini? of prime im- 
portanc o I n 1 94 > nn afrn c iiieot hr ti^oon 
K ami thi I Js 11 pioAldiil for closer 
tconoiTUu coll iboritlon between tbo two 
counfrits Hmnanian Sovk 1 (oiiipaiiHS 
callcri Son ins were tsfib J hose ffave 
the U S S Jv Mitml contiol o\fr all im 
portint Iviiin inian cntrrpri'^rs In 1917 
Soi ronipftinl irodiiced nc uli 10 Tcr cent 
of all Huiinniui pitioleino 

linn h I ji n and dneatu n — Before 
the Second Werll W u the i n nl divs of 
the country were Riiinani in-^ (Vlaths) 
72 per rcit Mt.r:v«is A per cent (^ers 
4 pc r re lit Ic ws 4 per re nt rx psics 12 per 


was rounded in 1010 after that in 
(eiiiuti (( /crnowit/, Chernovitsi) bad 
btfoiiic pirt of the USSR ( hiirch 
schorls v\(H put un ler st ctr control m 
194K I hr I were over 1800 pritiiirv and 
ne niv 1000 seeondirj hools lu It in 
1 )1 ^ 

( o siituti in and Jnsfire I he llu 
innnnri l*roi le s I e puhhe w is proelaimeel 
e 11 lU 0 1)47 I hetlorisfoi the Cii luel 
Nili I il \ einllv ui March 1918 pravo 
40 I 1 lit of 41 j i it to the ( e iniiiuni''t 
roiitrrllee^ I loe V new constltutu n was 
]Msse I Ti titutine^ irov b\ i single 
el iml e e i conned of rniiiisteis and a 
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cent lluthenliins llnssiuns Bulpraiuins 
and luikh Duiiii^ and iHc r the w u tlu 
nuinher of MaKvaih lews au 1 irv psu fe w as 
rousiderably reduecd iii the ease of the 
last two ^rrenips hy perse eutinn. and 
fiprmcs avuduhk in 19 >0 siart'cst tint over 
8 j per cLUt of the po]> weu Uimiiiniuis 
Ahoiit 70 per cent of tho pop btloiipr to 
the National Oitliodov Chureh Of the 
lest the laiffist ininoidiesaie (lU rathohe 
10 pi r ernt Bom ( atliohe S per cent 
Befonnists ind liUthcnns 13 per rent 
In Aiipr 1918 a Uw ‘coneciiniii, tho ficc 
(loin of all rcluions* put all uhrtious and 
telifflons tcaehiius undei atate coiitiol 
1 he state p iv s t he c le rjry of tho It adiiu. 
Christian elenonundtJons and Moslems 
and Jewish e ommiinitie.s receive a state 
subsidy 1 due atioii Is noiniiiallv com 
piilsory and ftio but the percentage of 
illiterates Is still high in tho i emote parts 
of Wallarhla and Moldavia Thore are 
univs at Bucharest (founded 1864). Jassy. 
Cluj, and T&rgul-Mures. The lost-num^ 


IUH''idiuni ^\ oine n \ >t( I for the fir'll 
tiiiu 111 the ele ( tiou«< of Nov 1)46 Justice 
IS i Inuniste ltd thjoi g'l thiit en appeal 
(ouits thirteen eriminil courts si\tj 
tiircc tiiiminls. and sonic 100 justices if 
till 1 1 uc 

e nmuuirat ns I ho st ito owns and 
ejiiitcs ill the inim iiilwajs owning 
>(>)' 111 in lots lolil i 1 I milciu,c in 
1 M > vias n.Kil In 1 H the Bimianinn 
\iiw IV s ( oinpanv wa-. lueorpornlcd in i 
Bussnii Kuniiiuan j int eoinpaiiv It 
hid transported more tl m 12.000 nas-^en 
gcis in 1914 Till re me ‘*crvlrc'» linking 
Buell nest with WarsnN Istanbul and 
I elgi ide In 1 )45 Buii innii lucii iiitilo 
tonnage amnnuted ti^ 902 tons being 
still icdiiccd to I elowats pie war sticngra 
l>> vv ir losses an ’ rcparati >ns The *^1 1 s 
Navigition Sci co eoiering se i and 
Danube navigation was iiicorporite I in 
i Butnanian hubsltin j< int comp in v in 
194 >, called Soirotntninsport The peace 
treaty (1917) laid down that Danube 
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naviffatinn should be free equal, and open 
to 111 nationals iiicrcantik ^esscls and 
tpa«ie of all stites (.talati is the timlxi 
port Brail \ deaU primarily with ^rain 
and Constanta with pctroltuin 

Defevte — binder the peace treaty of 
1947 R i«> allowed alind arni> not ca 
ceedini; 1 ^0 000 men, anti aim aft artillery 
up to lOOO men an air foi(( not ex 
ceedlnpr 1*>0 imraft uni a personnel of 
8000 and a naw of up to 1 000 tons 
with 1 personnel of lOO In 1J48 it wis 
belie\cd that the Rumaniin aim> aloiu 
bad a streneth of loO 000 Ihere is a 
nayal school at C onstan^ i 

llietoru — I ho primitiyo eivilibation of 
R can be traced back to the Neullthie 
asre remains have been fnmd m Kreit 
number at Vodastra Jhe Rom jeriod 
left its mark deep on the country and 
man} tus and nuns ha\ c been identified 
The period inline diateh precedinpr the 
eonqmst by the Roms Itlonprs to those 
people known as the Dati or (lel® (g t ) 
who oe<ui le 1 the country until the 1 in 
peror Trajan defeated their king Ik cobalus 
in A I) 10b and their (ountrv became a 
Rom jiiov Inown as Dacia Rom 
colonists PcttUd in the countrj and it 
liccame aut\ ci lmgl\ flourishing p irt of 
the Pom 1* ini ire \bont ap i"*) the 
J mpi lor \nitlian withdicw his giinsons 
1 ut tl e Rom < iMlians rc maincd l«ioni 
the siath to the twelfth centuiies the 
counti} was m^aded h^ ^ irious barbar 
ians <fOths 1 itars Huns Bulgarians and 
''Iigjars almost obhtoratlng the Daco 
Rom inhab though remnants of Rom 
civilisation and the Rom language sur 
\i\ed riie modem \luhs ire possibB 
a remnant of the ongiual Daco Roiiih 
mingled with the Id i hod> cjf iinmi 
grants from lians I) inubidii ter \t the 
end of the thirteenth century Wallachii 
and Moldavia were occupii 1 b> i mixed 
race of latars \lachs an 1 '^lavs Ihese 
two 1 nncipalltles developed separateU 
The Uallichian stite was according to 
tradition, founded by Rude If the Blick 
knowm is the Black Prince in 1290 who 
Anally estab his cap at ( uitca dc Vrgess 
\% allachia unde r I'udolph was Mtill a i assai 
of tlic Jliingaiidu crown 1 ut in 1210 the 
voIvo U or prince John Bassarab the 
(rreat inflic ted a cnishing defeat on King 
C hai Ics I of II ungarv nncl c iiJo> cd Inde 
iiendenre for just fmrtcen icnrs, then 
Louis the </reat asserted his supremacy 
Of the more farnrus \ciivo hsofVN illachia 
MJrccathe (ir<at(13hb lU't) who fought 
so brave 1\ against the lurks enchrl b> 
lieing c bilged to recognise the ir sii/i raiiity 
Dunn^ tic succeeding pencil the Wal 
lachian princes lieeamo either lilies of 
Hiingarv e r under the rule of Purkc} 
For a shert time the e ountrv became 
independent under Michael the Bmve 
(1593-1001 Michael secured his owm 
nomination ns voiv^le and 1 \ his courage 
and genius united ntider his rule tlie three 
p^cipHlitifs of M allachia Moldavia, and 
Transvlv inia Jor the flrst time slnee 
Trojan s r oucjiicst the w hole of the original 
Dada was complete as one kingdom 
Subsequently, however, there was opposl 
tioD to Michael's rule In Transylvania, and 


the iiiilcontcnts with the co operation of 
the imperial general Bast i diove him out 
of the country Mlehiel apiiciled to 
the emperor who gave him funds iiid 
appointed him governor In thist cii 
cumbtance^s Bastu now helfcd him to 
expel Andre is Bathor} who had secured 
control but latci Bast i trcacheroush 
muidorccl liirn Matthias Bnssarih (lb ( 1 
1 6 >4 ) c st a I ICC rta in amount of pc ac c and 
prospentv and repulsed Ins nvil B isil 
tho W olf of Moldavia B iss iiab s die giti 
mate son ( oust intiiie sciban (1( 34 S 
was the last of the Bassinb dvniistv 
to rule \\ allachia it his de ith luil ish 
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rule ai,Rin governed the cenintrv II 
cap vv iH moved from the cjld eitv <1 
riiK vi>>hteu to Biuhiiiist which beeaiiic 
the sc it of goveiurnent in IbhS 1 li 
hist c f Molclav 1 1 had cli vel ipi d on mu h 
the s line hues isWailichia 1 hue ountrv 
iecci,iiised the sii/eriiiit} of J*ui iiici under 
the voivode \lexander tho Uisc (1401 
II ) his grandson Stephen the (iieal 
U4 8 1 >04) ciefe itcd tho I oIos (14b] > the 
Hura^itiins (lib?) and invacled Wal 
ldchia(147i) hut his succe ssoi Bogdan 
acKri wle ciged Tuik Ish su/e Flint j Deiiie 
trills ( antcmii was the 1 tsl of the national 
pi meet (1700 11) then fallowed the 
1*111 mot period which listed in botli 
pnnclpiilities till 1821 [he volvodeship 
was sold to the highest bidder h^ the 
links and tho holders were gonerallv 
]< anarints {g i ) ofte n men of culturo and 
Intelligenc c having most e nllgbtened ideas 
N e V ert hclcsH during t his tlmo t he count r v 
suffered much misery and misrule both 
from its own princes and the greed of 
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UuHbla and Austiia Id 18J] tho Porte 
once more allowed thtni to elect tholr 
own rulers but liiisMa toi a tune i»re 
\<ntcd any sciiouh rcfonriH Ihe treaty 
ot Pills (185()) ^,a,\o th( piinnpalitieh tho 

iranteu of the powi is to preserve their 
existiiit;: pnvikKts while still reinainiiiK 
under the hu/eniint\ ot the 1 oite In 
1^)S it was decided that both Moldavli 
mid W lilac hia Hlioiild luxe separate 
«i88cmblles but th it a eentril coininissiou 
be (stab at I ocshnni (1 uk/cinv) tor com 
moil justice and interest Uoth assein biles 
we le to elce t the ir own prince* — thev ehoso 
•lunnimously Pimc e Alexaiide i John Cu/a 
(Jan 18 >9) anel thus tho union was satis 
fietoiily aecomplishcel In 18 (j 6 PrmcHJ 
\lcxaiider was compelled to abdicate his 
leforrmn^t lolic^ behir? uiipopulai with 
the landowners Prince C hailcs of lloheii 
/ )lltm '^armuinticn (b 181‘l) was elected 
m his pliec Prineo Chailes (( i lol) 
mu II 1 C I (181) >) Priiiecss hli/abetfi ot 
Neuwied 1 iiowu in the litcrarv wcirld as 
Carmen ‘^vlvi A new anil moie hbeiil 
< oiistitnti III was adopted icfeims were 
m\dc m tboarm> ami iailwa> cemstrue 
tion was begun An abortive lebclhon 
I loke out 111 1870 due to il s sjmpithies 
with f rancf and In opposition to a C»cr 
prince further aflnii iflt crisis developed 
in connection witii the ia.ilwa\s and a 
tiilure to pay interest on the loin whit h 
w IS mainh hold by (icr inve r.tors 1 riiiee 
( harlcs thieatined to abdieate Imt the 
(Icetions ot 1871 restored liN go\ to 
1 owe i and the eilsm pnsseel R pined 
an irnpoitant pait In the negotnticns 
Letweeit Russia and turkey whieh cueleel 
m the Russo iiirkish wai of 1S7H and 
lliully tlircxv iii hei lot with Russia Iho 
tiLuty ef Beilin (</ i ) p,ive R he i inele 
letnUiiee e e eilni, Ikssai il la to Russii 
Liid gaming the elelti of tho Danube and 
the Dohrudja Iv was fenmalh rerog 
msed ns Hide ] ende iit in 1880 ami in ISM 
< le vated to the position of i kingdom in 
1SS» the el mill of R w is elcclmvd a 
se [miate nat le mil e huri h Domestic i oli 
ti s « ontlnucej to ho distuibeel In re iigi ms 
ellbputes and peasant gi le vam e s Dm mg 
th( Balkan war (1912-13) R idaved a 
stieuig waiting game and on the out 
break of hostilities bctwceii the feirmci 
allies Bulgaria iinl (ineee plus Seibia 
she nioblhseel her um> ind compelk 1 
Bulgaiia to ronsent to the terms of the 
treaty of Bueha rest b\ whieh she game 1 
tho b Dohnielji 

At the outhre ak of the I irst \N oild \\ ai 
R elee lore d lie utralit> Iremni Biatiaiiu 
the 1 iheral leader unei ehicf iiilbicnce iii 
Rum iniaii jiolltles between 190 1 and 1 )27 
caiitiouslv favouring tho Allkb and the 
(oiirtof thoC ciitrol l^oweps In Oct 1914 
king ( harks eheel ami was suceeedod l» 
> c rdlnaml Re gareling I laiisx 1 vania and 
Hukovlnu whieh U wisheii to aiinov 
ugreeinents were reached with Russia ami 
H declared war on Austria llungorv 
(Aug 27, lOK)) The Runiamaii troops 
won Transyl vania, but the Ger Ainiy ad 
vanced from slUatna anel on Deo 6 eiitc re cl 
lluehafeHt (set Rumanian tKONT Jiikhi 
World Wak Campaign ON) In Doc 1917 
U was included in the agreement between 


Gei many and Russia to suspend hostilities 
In Jail 1918 trietion between Russia and 
K in Moldaxla leel to a declaration of war 
from Riihsia but Russia was occupied 
with renewed hostilities with Gcnnany 
Tho Riiiuaman Premie r Aveieseu signed 
the tre ity of Buehuiest with Germany, 
but litci R declaieel war on Nov 10 
Bmtianii letunied to power Rumanian 
deaths duo to the w ir iiumbcicd 125 000 
soldiers ind 27 > 000 civiliiiis On Aug 4, 
1910 Rumanian troops entered Budapest 
r» treating upon illii I icpresentations 
after much looting Under the Populist 
Pffinier Vxcitseu 11 signed tho little 
Lntcnte (lJ2i) with ( /ec hoslov ikl i and 
kugosUvia llieio w is drastic ignc 
reform In 102 i Bratiunii was again in 
powei and v new constitution vxas 
adopted altemptmg to eslabhsh faiiei 
elections by tho mtroductioii of the secret 
1 Ulnt ihcie was i tre it v of fiicmlship 
111 icle with It ily m 1 J2l> 1 ei Un iiid di« d 
m Juh 1 127 and was succeeilcd h> his 
live ye ir t id kn nelson Aliehael since his 
hon ( irol had lenoumcd his titles in 
1 t2o ind I ce n e vili d Biatianu s powei 
wis now ujipiunliy veiv gieat Imt in 
fait tluic was much uniest among thei 
minoiities ami the pcasintrv ind those 
factors (ontiibuted to the use to poxvei 
of the Nitlmil I easant pirtv led by 
Maniu Bi ituuu d in Nov 1027 and 
ill the eke lions which f( llowed Maniu s 
partv was returned the I d cral stiength 
tailing fiom 293 seats to 13 in 1030 
with Maniii s help ( vrol returned and 
the ( cmnei' of Regents lesigntd Gaiol 
bee line king fiom June 0 his sou Miehoc I 
bceomiiig Grown Piiiicc R w is bird 
hit by the world eioiioiim ciisis Mamu 
soon qiiariclkd v\ith (- irol iml thcio was 
a swift sue ctsbion of ko\s e ich airangiu^ 
elections in Its own fax mr under the 
cleetirol lews of 1 )2(> In 1)H i non 
iggrtssiou pai t vxds signed xxith Russi i 
(iti iiiHucucemR btcuinc m ire m irked 
btiugcxerflsod parti V bj the intc i \ ention 
in gov attalis of Coelrcauu s Iron Guard 
the llumaniaii parallel to the Ger s 
Ihis adopted antisemitism a bcutim nt 
never fai below the suific iii R to 
gam I opulai support \\ lien Ii m Guar I 
activities wtie reuexved in autumn 1138 
the king ordered tho aiiist of Codroinu 
and a nuiiibe i of other In ii (fiiaid leaders 
and t he > xxere shot but this did not see urt 
e mtrol of tho guard s ae tivities Xu 1911 
R remained aloof from the war but 
•olioweel some pro PoUsh hxmpatbies In 
March 1010 tho Iioii Guard was rostoied 
iinlei (*ci pressure R xx is forced to 
e k Besbaiabia and \ Bukov iiia to 
Russia in July S Dohrudja to Bu garia 
on Vug 21, and N 1 raii'^x Ivania to Hun 
girv on Aiig 3d On pt (>, following 
i coufi d tint by the lion Guaid Vn 
toncse 11 w ith (ic r suppoi t foi me d a gov 
and Carol xvns forced to abdicate in 
favemi of his son a4l II c tho eountrj 
(ter troops wen statlom I in R and thci 
eeom inv of th coiintiv xvas Ubid to 
supply the Ger xvar marluue In rex e ngo 
for the oxecutiun of Codreanu tho Iron 
Guard arrdhteel and executed u number of 
prominent Rumanians including Prof 
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Jorga (Q t ), and thou iiunod out a lutrci- 
loss anti-Jewlsh poKioiu \iitoncscu 
was forced to disband the (?uard, douhlloss 
with the consent of his tier o\ci lords 
R joined in the fici invasion of Russia 
m 1U41 More thau fort> Ivunianiin 
di\s took pjit •^ci\iu£r in the be\crc 
llffhtin;? of the CiiuiLan campaitfus, whcic 
their losses weio \civ hea\j tor a 
tune Uiev recoiuiuercd lks«aiabia and 
N BukoMUi, and m Oct 1441 u decree 
WAS issued uKoiporitin^ Oelessi and an 
urea beyond th( Doicbter in R R\ the 
end of 1444 RuN*.ia had won baek all this 
ter R s brief buccesses cost h<r doailv 
Plocsti, Bue hfiicst J issi and ( oiibtant i 
were le^peatt <11\ boniUd b} the ItussiuDb, 
and in Dee i441 Biikiin declared war on 
her I*iom 1441 allied houihois attacked 
Rmiiamau tns fiom It b ises Ihe war 
became c\treuielv unpopular and tnton 
cbcu was irnipelled to extici*«.e ’««e>ere 
leproFsne ineasurcb At the batiie time 
desperate eftorts weie made h\ the Geib 
to mcreasi ] loduction in tlu oil Aelds In 
\UK 1944 ^^ho Ru‘'Sian < ounte ^ olUjj«5i\< 
reached Jaos> and Constant i and an 
annistue v^us bigntd ou Husbim terms 
Rinj? Michael, although \irtuallv a 
lirihoucr of the Cicrb taking a notable 
part ui the e\ cuts loading to the surre ndci 
(see further utuhr hisTJ-RN hiosa ou 
RCbSO Gl-RMW ClMPAlUNlN lUl SlCOND 

"World War) Vntouescu was im- 
prisoned There were a number of 
attempts at eoablion go\ , but in March 
1945 the National D<moerati( hiout with 
Russian backing asbumed power under 
Orozea leader of the Ploiighn) in s tout 
a tomnunlst offshoot of tho Peisint 
part\ Ihe National Dcmoeiitk Iiirmt 
was nomioalK a left wing coslition, but 
It w ns in f u t C ommunist eontrolk d 1 he 
Coimriuni‘'ts were a minority partj in R , 
but Russiin support soon assured them 
control of the countri 1 lections in Nov 
194b at winch the ieg>>teis were alleged 
to have betn falsimd gu\o 148 members 
to the Ororea gov and twenty nine to 
the <»pposition groups Ihe opposition 
parties the Nitional i'easant part) and 
the National Liberal parti wcio liqui 
dated Maniu was sentcriMd to bohtarv 
eonfimment for life All rretenee at 
coalition gov ended wlun ttio Llbeial 
meinl)erH of the gov wck letdued bv 
members associated with the Woikers* 

i iartv tho name given to the fused social 
IkiuocTats and Coinmuni^tb The lo 
constituted gov foicid Mkhicl to abdl 
cate on Dee 10, 1947 'IJio National 
Absernhlv iioeloimei U a republic on 
the home da> In ’'iHieli 1948 eleetious 
were hel 1 in which tl ( ( onmninlsts gamed 
an ovf rw he lining vi< t e p\ A ne w c onst i- 
tiition wofa passed, whidi hy its form con- 
Hohdated the powei of the Geimiiiunlsts 
see further under ( jnetitutwn and Jus- 
tee) \ peace troatv liad been signed In 
I’arls In ieb ll^iw Ihe frontiers wore 
flzed as ou Jan 1, 1 941 with the exception 
that Transylvania was restored to U 
Reparations to Russia, to the value of 
£75,000,000, were to bo paid over a period 
of eight years, but tho Soviet eJnlon later 
waived her claim to much of this. The 


treaty contained clauses spiiifying that 
Rumanians should enjoj lull pcrsoiial 
libeitlcH In \piil 144 1 tin USA and 
Britain prot( bled that tho Jtiinianian Gov 
had biippn sbtd the selibeitii sund hod thus 
Molitid till peace tnatv Iv ’s foielgii 
poliej was eloscl> in lino with that of tin 
1 s b R and in 1 149 slu joined in thi 
sovH t campaign against lito \t home 
tho gov s mtioiis bliowc 1 that it was Ihe 
intention to istubhbh a tulh ( oinnuinist 
K and nationalisation on a largi st ak has 
been earned out R apjaais Lo be a 
complete sitelJitc ol the LI ^ S R Ihe 
rtgiiiu has u poweiful politiial police 
foico at its disposal and \V oiiservers 
loportcd the witlcwpuad and gtowiiig use 
of ecnsoi'*hip and stein me isiiie^ to cn 
foico lo>altv to the gov 11 is ceitaiu 
that (letuociaev us understood m W 
1 uropo has luvei taken root in R Ihi 
eomlition of thi peasant \ and of tlie 
utb woikcis h id heeb Impiovmg bti idiiv 
bince the end ut the iiincte nth cinturi 
but much injustice and politic il coinip 
tiou and disc iimi nation had smv ived, and 
on these griiviucis the initioi tj Com 
inuuist purtv had thrived Lhc lapi 1 
coll ipse of the lubtonial pirtics whici 
had been based on \V J uioji in poll 
triditiou was aeeoinpllshed so casilv, not 
onlv b< cause bovict j»owlp was av iilahh 
but because so larkc a propoition of thi 
pop were pohticallv knur int 

Languof/e and I itcratun -Ihe Bu 
niamau laiuruage is a Bom luee laugiuige 
(see unthr RoMWti Linoi aufs) euri 
ousl> isolitcd among Ihi Sliivonii and 
Magvar speaking peoples Iherelore 
words of I at origin iningk with Bui 
ganan Riissi iii and Hungiti iu mtrndi ib 
and even with tho lurkish (jk , and 
Albanian, and the Komame ehiracter of 
Rumanian his been nmeli inodilled, par 
ticularlv hv the Nlnvonk loan words On 
the other hand ecitaln cliai ic li ristlis ol 
the I at language hav i N eri be tter pre 
served m Ruiniuiiin tliau in iiiy othoi 
Romanei tongue both in Die vocnbulun 
and in giamiaur Humaiiiau has n 1 lined 
fof lubtanee u scpaiute uommative 
accusative and gciiitiv e datlv e, iii well 
as occabiomil vocative foiiub \ special 
feutuie of the language is an ai title 
bulhx adiU d to nouns 1 ho Lut alphabet 
IS Ubcd (the CviiHh wa‘< used until the 
mneteeiith eentiirv) with rirtam bigUb 
for box lowed Slavonic soiindR 

1 irl) Rum im III litcrdtuie ronsi'its of 
trins tium tin Slavonii and Irom the 
sivtcenth to tho beginning of tiie eigh 
tee nth tent in y blavomt liifluinee lb 
Mipremt though undei the niobsiire of 
the Koformiitiou tendinuos leading to 
w irdH a tiulv national literature hcfBu to 
appear Of import me c uio tho chrooKlos 
eff Moldavia by Nestor and (jiegorio 
I reclie down to 1 >44 l»> Miron Costln to 
lbh2, and by Neeulie Cobtm (d 1715) to 
his own date, of Wallaehia, by Caffttanul 
to 1688, by Popoacu to 1720, especially bj 
Piinee Demetrius Cantomir (1710) The 
tirst trans of tbe N T , from Slavonic, 
appeared in Belgrade (1048). the Ant 
complete Bible was pub (1088) bv Hady 
and Berban Qroceanu, at tho order tn 
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Prince Caiitiicu/eno Under the influence 
of the Hifoijiiatiuu a larffe ninsb of trana 
lioniilie‘« mimunb, \cise paraphrobes of 
the etc , was* pub (lunnflr the 

bixteenth (tiiturv and Hu\oufeGnth cen- 
tur\ DiiiuiK UiiH ])iiiod the hturciea, 
which ’s\tre all lu SUvoim, heiran to be 
trails , thouf?li thi C^iilhc alphabet con 
tinned to be used Of inipoituneo and 
Irtcrost aic the 1i ub tioiii Ok Mavonie, 
and Magyar of Inc s of t)i( aaiiils maxuns 
and ( thi( al tic itisc s 1 ho 1 anaiiot period 
(1710-1810) marks the rise of Gk in- 
fluence Bv this time Hum inlan had 
hot oim t lu olHt ml laiijfUd^o of the c hur< h, 
and in 17J7 bocaino the ldn>?uaf,c of the 
la,\v toiiits Uuinanian tiaiis ot the Ok 
fatluin ot the chuiih and niu< h tluolofsv 
app( art 1 1 )ui in^ and aftt i the ^ i it vo 

lull nuii^ pill )d tin iMo-wli) of nation ilihin 
ill It indue need and w is lullut need hv n 
frroii|i of AMitcis, who indiidctl Pctci 
Muloi, (jicorfre blucdi and («toiirc La/ar 
They worked to litiniso then lanifUdse. 
and to inrorpoiitc much of the folk 
litcratuie into forms which owed inurli to 
W, Buiopean and cbpct lallv I'r infliit n<>t 
Mueh iiiM.<matl\e literature of fortiifii 
uiiKiu, and modelh d on hr, It, and 
(lei , marks a tranbition. A (i:reat deal of 
foiclirn dramatic hti ‘nic of Moll6re, 
behiUer, Victoi Uuiro, etc , was trans 
and htatced Of popular poets ma\ bo 
mentioned Vasilo Aaion, Ion Haiak, and 
the three Vtcaiebtus, Luaki (Janaehc) 
Alccu, and especially Joan, whose beaut! 
ful and iiivstical poems, pub m a col 
lection (1S98) marked a Ituinannii le 
nalssiTUt \asi1( (.aihoi i is also one of 
the great liumam m poc ts 1 he modern 
icilod dates Iroin 1810, end begins with 
he udo]itioii of the lilt ulphabe t and the 
>eeo Lat mo\cinent to wipe out all 
&1 ivonic and otliei words, and the baznng 
ot the older liteiatuio Of outstanding 
inliuonce m this moMunent is Ion 1 liaeie 
ItadulebiU. whoso disciples Bolintiueanu 
ami G Alcxaudicseu aui tho most hii 
nojtunt of the jiatiiotic wiitcih of \ci 80 
Mihail Kminescu, the greatest of Uu 
inanlan poets, steeped in niedie^ahsin 
and lUFsticisin, a master of tho language 
and a lover of the popular folk songs and 
tales, was a leading ttgurc m tlie htomiv 
circle cmlled tho Jutiuma 1 bo n iturallst 
novel never bad u very Htiong liohi on 
Puinaulau literature, although 1 iiiuion 
(1819-65) has found successois in Zam 
firoscii and the war novelist, MinuIcHco 
Cenmtrv md peasant life suiiple tho ehief 
stuff of tictiou, and folkloie) remains the 
traditional source of Uumani iii htciature 
uuaffeetod by wai and mvasion Before 
the Seeoud vNorid \\ai Ii iiifluenco uu 
llumaiiian htoraturo liad rcplai^d the^ 
paramouut Ger Inlliience of the early 
twentieth ccntuiy It lovoaled itself in 
a suecossioii of psjcliologieal and svm- 
boUst novels and poems by a luw solmul 
young authors, few of whom bad cstab. 
an outstanding individual reputation by 
1939 The sparse literature of tho period 
after 1045 shows strong Russian influence, 
both in subject-matter and treatment 
There has been on inciease lu soeiologicia] 
writing fiction and pootr>, whore not I 


actively propagandist, show a greater 
roliaiiee uu folk literature than was dlb- 
played h\ writing done when contact 
with \\ jjuropc was easier 

Art — Rumanian cliureh aiihiteoture 
wasiintll the mneteenth c cntuiy, preclomi 
nautlv B>/antiiie, though in hoino parts 
of the couiitrv, such as Transylvania 
Mng\ar and (ji r infiiirnccb have pro 
dmul buildii gs with itrtnn Gothic ten 
denciOH Ihe iieiily' deeoritid interiors 
and the icon paint mgs iollow the Ryzau 
t iiM li itt c 1 n Metal w ork do( oration is 
liMsliI) used ind the geiicnl impiession 
H one Id biilliame mil ilinty The 
(igbtccMith centu^^ intciiiir ot the inonas 
Uiy chinch at VA(an.*iti and the im- 
pres-^ne sixteenth ii ntui > moutsterv 
c hmch atlluinojului ire good exainphsot 
Rum inlanaTt ol thlst^ pi (x i inllueme 
whin it ixists IS mon noti cahli in ttie 
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extcijurs of church buildings R was 
afiected by the lUssicul fishion m iichi- 
tec tuie w hi( h spicad across \V Liu ope m 
tlu eiriv niiieiceiitli ccutur> aid her 
latir Imil lings aie lirgelv eopicb of tr 
and (<cr bt\les Building between 1910 
and 1939 showed \mei influence Ru- 
mauian r>amting also followed the h>zan 
tiiu tradition until tlie late eighteenth 
( i n( III > modern Kuniaiiiaii ait owes mm h 
to ii IiiiprcHsioiiisiii Ihe twentieth 
liuLiiiv producid a bclioul of Hutuanian 
liaiiitirb who, while btrorigo iiifiuonc4.d by 
1 1 tindcncK s, eomhiucd tlicse with ideas 
till stvhs taken from Hnmamau peasant 
all w hk h IS notable for itb exotic, almost 
oiKiilil, colour I ombinationji Promi 
lunt modem Rumanian artists ineliidi 
1 Iheodoiobcii, I Andiciscu ana the 
sdilptnr I. Jalca Molcrii Rumanian 
poUer\ and glass v\ oik is iciinikiL)i> 
line. Olid incori>erat63 m^n^ folk tk^igns 
Aluhu — R has a rkli st« u of folk 
musk , whk h is mainl} bla\ omc In c harae 
ter, but shows Man^aiul Gk mllmucc 
In tho uiuoteenth century a nitiouil 
hchoel of musici is grow up, whuli in- 
cluded G. kina A Cistaldi, and G 
knc^i u. They followed t bo 1 1 tiadit Ion, 
but later composers, buch as M Miholo- 
vlci and 1. Perlea were more individual m 
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tlioir compositioDfa and iclicd more for 
their iiispii xtioii upon folk music themes 
11 Is one of tilt centrts of Rypsv music, 
and Humamin iifrlit miisit in particular 
owts much ot its charm to ps> iiiHucncc 
/i iM ifM/rap/i u — I ii\i 1) Mitranx 

/Ae Land and Peasant Ittfoi m in Rumania 
19J0, C U Claik L nited Roumania, 
1 HJ (t AJcviano and M \ntoiiesco, 
lion man te IJ >3 M I'l/antv Le Pttrote 
tn Ixoiunanie 1^1 >) J Clark FoIiIh^ and 
/ oldnal Patties in Ron mama 1936 M 
Kiillini la Romania 1939 L Kurmos 
houmania (Hiitish survey Uandbuoks) 
1914, H Boudektr (ed ) Fhe Romanian 
'stun 194 > Peace Ireaty with Rumania 
to I eb i47 and other olllcial pubs 
History I \ Vn«fhele^cu liisUme ico 
nomiqui dts houmains 1920 N Icir^a 
Itistoire dts hmmains et de Itui tnilisa 
tion 1)20,11 \V bit on Watson llidoty 
of the hoamanians ftom Roman I imts to 
the CompUtion of Unity ^ 1934, Prmco 
W Ghxka i Chronology of Roumanian 
History 1911, (jr Gafencu J orspiel sum 
htieg u lOsten 1914 Ui i ioion M Bt/i 
I he Rumanian t hurth 134 3 1 vnui xoi 

AND THLi Arts O Doususlanu Uxstoire 
til la langue roumaine 1901, N lorga, 
ifi^toire de la htt^rature roumaine au 
WIIP suih 1901 and Histoirt dt la 
littirainri roumaine au \IV* aiMi lOOi 
M Bezi Papers jn the Rumanian People 
and I Uiraturc 1920 N lorgaandG Baib 
/ irt roumain 1922 F Henry Lea 
/ /lisea de la Moldavie 1931, hi Ziehm 
Cher das rumanische Volkalied 1338, 
N Piiacarlu Die rumanisrhe *sprache, 
1943, B Munteauu Gesehithte dtr neuem 
rumamathtn Literatur 1943 (jr Ogiicsco 
I a PeiiUure romaine contemp mtine 1944 
L R6au L Art roumain 1947 

Rumanian Front, First World War Cam- 
paign on 1 he syiLipath> of Riiiiitiiiia was 
with the Entente fioni the outset of the 
u ir but Gtr successes on almost every 
front, and particularly, with in easy reach 
of her frontier imposed i^rc il < iiit ion upon 
hei Howe\er on Kug 2"' 1910 shi 

lerlartd wvr on lustii i Iluiih ir> Ru 
mama had coMted Lians>l\anii foi a 
long time and now her troops crossed 
the Carpathian Vlps into flit tei driving 
the enemy hef )i< them Ihe Bulgarians, 
however, were preparing for a descent 
on Uumani i and on S( pt 3 ruc( ossfully 
crossed the Danube and captured oxer 
2 1 096 Rumamans I he Rumanians xvero 
rcinf ireed by a small b »d> of lliissiaiis 
hut they were no in it h for the Bui 
gaiiiim md were c niiilUd to withdraw 
along their whole hue Moio trouble 
was m store foi th Run inians who 
had penetiitcd into riansvlxama for a 
(ler army was so iii i oneentrated against 
them On bept 2S a battle was fought 
at Hermannstadt ^Nll m) the (icrs pne 
tically destroyed tli ir eneiniis all their 
artillery falling tu t hem 1 ho re mnant 
of the Rumanian f9rc letreated hurriedly 
over the C«irpathiaiis They were agun 
defeated by the Gi rs when covering 
Buehare st h or ail 1 1 actie al purposes the 
Rumanian Army eeusoel to exist at the 
be^nnlng of 1917 Ihe remnant was 
reorganised under the i> r and later 


fought more successfully In conjunction 
with Russian torcos i>te alw World 
War iirtsT 

Rumba, tlaiKO originating m Cuba, 
ilerix mg from the habanera It shows Sp , 
luf^ioid autl Viiu 1 Indian mtlueiiLU In 
Its pnmitixi toim it was in ciotic dance 
In ball room form it was lutrodueed into 
the U b V he tween the two world wars 
and bccamo popular in Biitaiii during the 
bieond Woild Wai 

Rumbeke, small Belt,ian tu ml ho prov 
of W Llindeis 9 m \ W of Cotiitral 
eiigiged ill agiicultun and niamifs of 
hmii Pol) 7700 

Rumelia, Eastern, ilist of b BiUgaiia, 
created by the Beilin 1 Italy of 1S7S 
which directed it to rtinain iimler the 
direct political and military aiithoiity 
of the suit in with autonomous ad 
mmistiation In lbS5 howuxer it was 
liieorpor ite d in Biilgiiia Its are i w is 
considei iblv incie ised cm the tciniiii itiun 
of the Balk in xxii in 1)13 it iiieiudLd 
the piescnt depts of 1 lovdix , Stara /ag i 
and Burgas Ihe biggest tn m the dlst 
IS Plovdiv, Burg IS Is the thief poit It 
is tho most piodiietive p irt of Uulgaiii 
its roses being esptciallx noted Art i 
17 37 3 SCI 111 pop 2 163 300 

Rumex, i^ciius of herbaceous pliiits 
(family Polvgonaeccr) It ineludts i 
number of rommon ind unt oimuou doe ks 
which hyhnehse fieelv with one inotlui 
inel also the burn Is of win h R acutatus 
I r Sorrel is cultivated us i pe^t heib and 
stlad plant 

Rumford, Count, set riioxiisov sir 
Bi-njaviin 

Rumford Falls, tn iu Oxfoid e o Maine 
USA on the Vnilnseog lu H 62 m 
N \\ tf Portland ( lost bv me the 11 b 
xvheie lie Viidroscotcin K tills about 
llo ft 1 »p S726 

Ruminants, ungulate manim els which 
chew the e uil 1 he paunt h is tilled vnth 
bulky foe d whith is inide into small 
pe 11 ts oi boliiMCH and ii issed to thj second 
stoiii XI h where the tine portions aftei 
silting nil earned to tho third btomaeh 
the rest being letumed to the mouth to be 
misticatcd until sutlieloutly fine for 
assimilation ( attio, sheep goatb, deer 
ante lopes giralles and camels are among 
tho R 

Rummy, card g irnt pi lyed by sc v 
pers ms and has a huge numbt r of varia 
tuns It IS alw ivs ba e d on the prme iplu 
tint the plover attempts to obtuu fiom 
the h uid de xlt to him and from the pae k 
cert xln scoring com bin it ions t II he r of the 
Hiine dcuoTiiin ition (eg three or more 
kingb) or ill seciuenees of the same biiil 
(eg 5 b 7 of hearts) 

Rumonsch, see Uomanscii* 

Rump Parliament, see LONO Parliv- 
Xn NT 

Runciman of Doxford, Walter Runoi- 
man, (list Viscount (1870 1949). But 
statesman and shipowner, b atS Shields 
clilest hon of tho first Baron R After 
having Irinlty College, Coinbrlelge, he 
e ntered hiH fathei s shipping business in 
1899 he was retunioil as Liberal M P for 
Oldham In the * khaki* election of 1000 
he lost his seat, but in 1002 was elected 
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for Dewsbury In C ainpbcll-Bannerman's 
Kov , m liL wa"! pari secictary to 

the Local Cjov Board This was soon 
followed h\ the flnincial seriitui>ship to 
the Iteisuiv lit entered the ( abinct in 
lUOb as president to the Board of Lduia 
tioii 1 lom 1911 until 1911 he was 
pie side lit ol the Board of Af^rioulturo and 
was the n promote d to the e iitK<U position 
of presid< lit of the Bonidof Iraeie When 
in 1021 he won the 'swanse i seat he and 
Llo>d Ci(oij,e weie the oiil> twosui\i\ois 
e>n the I i' eial snie of the ehiet numheis 
ol the pie w 11 Liluial^ov K aecepteei 
i leeiaire in 19 17 before the death of his 
tithei wJio hael luiiise It i jieei iffe eein 
felled on linn in 10 IS In the lite 
siiniiner «i IMS lie w is olleie 1 tlie n 
sponsilnlitv e)t iiljuelie itiiij? on (ui anel 
( /e e li e 1 inns III the Slide teul ind i think 
less irid iinpeissihh t isk (see also inuhf 
( /I e iie)‘^io\ vkia) In re e of'intion eif his 
woik It w IS re idinitted to < ibine t rink 
is lend I Ksiebiit eit the eonneil in edliee 
w liie h be be hi iirit il t he out Ine ak ot w ir in 
1010 It s le iihe id to the iisks ot polities 
the eeitnnt\ eif eniinenec in business 
t biii^li Ills line 111 t tie littei sphere w is 
iieoKm i<l b\ Ins e lee t ion in lOJtiaspresi 
• lent ot tlie ( Imiibe i ed Shipi)jn,X He 
wiotc J ihinil sen e/s / <1 127) 

Runoorn, I i( induib dtsl oiebesbiie 
liulint <11 tile Meisiv 27 in 's \\ ol 
MiiKliestei It is on tlie lliidfft w ite i and 
the M me lie t< » '^bip e in ils iiiel h i liue 
doe ks i I onimoii itniK i niimlei of Ms 
sels It niinnf eheniieils t iris le ttlie i 
mil bis liiplmilelniK \ n !'« liie M<ise\ 
lie 11 tils tn is (lossid Ij 1 iilw ind 
trms])oit(i I u lr,e s I ip 2s Mb) 

Hundle Elizabeth, see (iivKris Mbs 
1 II/ Mil 111 

Rundsteelt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von (ft 
lSi()) (ill olilii I disKinbd fioiii a 
111 indenbniK f iniih U tiisl joine el the 
Slid lntiiti\ He,;inii nt iiul liter the 
171st hi siiMil in the iiilinti\ up to 
the 1 ink ot e iiitani He then joine el the 
f^e lie lal statl In 1011 IS be w is e bie f of 
stall ot the ljth(iii C.orps ind then went 
to 1 Hike \ lobe Ip ii oTi; inise th it e ounti\ s 
^e 11(1 list ill Ibese ippoiiit me nts tbouf^li 
impuit int elid not e iii\ pioniotion inel 
bi In m: 111 mel e iidi d the war is i majoi 
As Oftees/ and < hiet of st iH to tin lid 
( i\ ilr\ l)i\ be put down tin 'soeiilist 
uprising'' »>f No\ ion with mie bun kuiis 
and muit ns \s unlit u\ eommmder of 
beiliii be w IS iiistiiiiiu nt il in aiiestiiK 
Br lulls Six nil t i^ov of Priissi i On 
Jiih 2(1 10 >2 IS full i^e in lal 111 ( b inre of 
< oips \re i 1 (Beilin) In e iiiieei out \oq 
P ape 11 s een/p d tint iKliust that K )' 

In 10 JO U was piol)il)l> tin onl\ 
Ger Keinnl who eould eapablj handle 
a full lino Kroup and ho pio\eel that 
in Poland wlieie In hioke elowii tho 
Polish trnnfrulai resist me c at Kiitno 
throutrh his s, He eomm iiided the 

eoDtral arin\ j^roup during tho eampaUiCn 
In leraueo (194U), and was tho first to cross 
the lower bomiiio In lliissin he eoiii 
inanded the S {?roup, iiieludinK Bumani in 
and JluntiraiiaD dlvs in its speedy tem 
finest of tho Ukraine \N hen son Bock 
failed in front of Moscow R was ealleil 

EE II 


on to conduet tho ensuinf? disenfragement 
opcritiuiis, and fall back on a stable 
winter line Ihe year 1042 saw him 
c oiii 111 mile 1 in ehief m Frame Beljfluni, 
and ilolUnel with a certam amount of 
mfiueini on the It theatie (African) of 
opoi itions In July 1044 he took part In 
the lliilei firde led courts of honour whieh 
c oudeimn el fi number of lieichswehrejfFie/Ors 
to death In strmKuUtioii for then part m 
the bomb plot uraiiist Hitler’s life The 
(»e 1 df t< in e measures after D day cannot 
be re glided is his work tor his advice 
w is to a Mid defeiiee from the beiehes 
and to f iii> out pi lionised resistanee m 
depth with fre epn nt e oiinter olle usives, 
but his ailMee w is lejectcd iiid ho was 
supeisidid In KnimnLl mil mui E^Llmre 
who tiiltel citxstiophie illv Ihe failure 
md suicide nt both hioiiF^bl him b le k is 
e omm iinb i in e bn f ind bis nevt not ibb 
exploit w IS I IS Vreb lines couiitei olb n 
si\e of Di f 12 1044 winch however 

w IS soon d fe ited In 1< M Moritj^omerj 
iinl (t(ii Patton Defe ited both W an 1 
1 )f (In Rbitu in 101 > be wa'^ ‘‘Upei 
scdeel In von kissiliuiK In \iiK 1948 it 
w IS inn urn cel t b it R would be ti led as i 
w 11 < iiinin il but on M i\ > m the follow 
111,? Mai It \\ 1*. st Ited tint owin,? to his 
illness tin (lill^^ iicimst him would be 
diopped m i sli rtlv itu waids be was 
rile ised fi mu < u-^t >d\ U w is the last 
mibtai> k ub 1 within tin Wehiniarbt 
who e m be s ml to t ink is i fce utral with 
sold II IS like Moltki ml Siblutt’cn ainl 
tin oiih till in III wh > m bis ope rations 
111 the 's( ( )n 1 \\ 1)1 lei \\ ii adinied to the 
essiini of ( ei sii iti.j?\ the i ontinuous 
otte iisn 4 

Runeberg, Johan Ludvig (1S04 ”7) 
•'wedisb 1 innisli jioet ft it T ikobst id 
He studn I vt \nsi ind Vb ) I nns lud 
111 ISl" lx inn ketiirirni I it md later 
m (wk It B imfl He foiindi d the IleUing 
J IS M iru >iihlad (18-12), eoutribiitinK to 
It III mj ol Ills poems md tales Vmonc: 
Ills hue st works are tin Us Ig^k yttarm 
(1 Ik lliiiiteis 1S32) Hanna (IHJii), Jul 
q allni (t biistiiias l-.\e 1S41) ind 

I Mil lines \ade8chda (1841) iiid K Luy 
I jal ir (1S44) His tpie I anrik s/dZs 
Sei(/« r (‘stories of I nsiirii '^tAl 1818 ISbO), 
df iliii,r with tho War of Indepeodeiie e 
U, iinM Russix (ISOb 0) is perhaps his 
m >1 fmioiis work md tin prefator> 

I atf land his bei ii adoptid is ( inland's 
iiilnmil bvniu His KiiW'y in JSalanns 
(ISO J) is i notihle trap:id\ R is also 
faiin il f )i bis psalm book (Lutheran) 
will II font mis nearh siventi of his own 
1 > K 111 Jiulcctfd PoM/io m 1 iiff tiaiis b} 
Mijrmissoii ami Pilmei was pub in 1S78 
Se< bte b\ R HeeUull 1 Ml 

Runes ibis teim ioiiu<ted with the 
old e n rmanie root rn ami tin Ciothie ritna 
nnaiuiiJr ‘mjsteiv se ut ’ ‘strieex ’ 
iiidif itis an amt script wlueb niav be 
I iiisidoieil as tin nation d’ writing of 
the pro ( hnstiaii Germaine tribes though 
R although In limited imo, liugire^d 
on for a leuig time after tin introdue tion 
of Clirlsliinitx and then use for chaiiiis 
and nieinorhil iiise riptioiis listed into 
tin sKteontn oouturv (In some outlying 
'Swedish regions e\en ‘down to our own 

K 
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timus’ — O von Jreisen) The origin 
of tbo name is piobabh <luo to the fact 
that like all piiiiiiti\e peoples, the 
Teutons attnbuUd magic powers to the 
mysterious written sjmboK 

The R wcit used oluellj for inscrip 
tlons (4 1 ) of which there ire about 4000 
extant notibh the lock inscription at 
Ochterpotland (cad 000), on memorial 
stones lings, medils (the charcieteristic 
bnitkaU^ or circular peiidiuts of thin 
gold), biooehes coins hilts and blades of 
bwordb perpetuil c ilendiis (known m 
Norway as. Piinniians and in Denmark as 
Rn»i>ttHks) crosses ttc llicio is no cm>i 
turn e\idence ot wide litei in use of R m 
c irh till i s but some schol irs hold th it 
the U w le wideb empluMd for all kinds 
ot seeulai documents Ihe M's's cxtint 
however are \er> rm ind i ither late 
llu oailn st MS \cisi m of Old Ing R 
In now M's I'’ in the hbi in of st John s 
College Oxford dated 11^0 the Old Dan 
CodtT hunuHs a legal Mb dates fium the 
end of the thirteenth centiirj the so 
called 7 cia/i Danici belong to c 134S 
Other Important Riinie M'^fc, are the 
Codex Sangallensis h7b at bt Gallon the 
Cjdex iiaUstyurgeiisis liO at Vieniii a 
lunic pra\cr book, etc 

It seems most probiblo that the R 
derived from a N Ltruscan alphabet 
{hte ALriiAB)' r) and oiiginatod in the 
second or first eentuiv n c Ihe follow- 
ing mam laiuties of R nia> be dis 
tuiguished (1) The Earlv or rommon 
Tcutome or Pnmitne Norae — about 100 
inseiiptions mamlv frini the third to 
eighth cenlu lies \ i the luuic alilnbet 
also called (fn m its fiist six letters) 
consisted of tweut> four letteis diMded 
Into three groups known as aciUr and 
seems to liaic eoicrcd adeciuitelv ih 
sounds of the caiU Gei manic forms ( 1 
speech (2) Iho A b or Anglian U 
brought to these is in the fifth sixth 
centuries the l*arU leiitome R were 
not suWicKiit to It I fe Sint the iicb U I 
^owel system imi the futhurk was first 
meroased to twcnti tight Utters and in 
the middle ninth ctiituii to thirty three 
letters also the i hone tie \ iluts of some 
iharoetciM ha\e chingtd two of the 
\ s K (the thorn and tin. uni) lingered 
on in the O Li alphabet (3) Nordic or 
boandinavian vniictics — the piialUl lin 
gmstie dcvelopmc nt of tin ^c iudiuai lan 
1 inguagcs produi t d a rt suit directly oppo 
site to thit of O I from ab mt A D 800 
the -sc aiidmnvi 111 U w i i educed to 
sixteen letters, we cm distinguish a ftw 
varieties suc'h as the Dan ( ilso iiscel in 
b \\ bwieleii), tlu Smell I \ iiwigiaii 
the llaelNinge P the M ii\ 1{ (which 
was a hill) variety of the ’*'\v<dish Noi 
vvegian she it systcni tho Dotted R or 
'^tungnnr hvnir, et ) rieic were al-o 
various rumo er>))t e vaietics sueb os 
tjaJdrunir or ‘tent luncs knstrurur or 
‘ tw Ig runes various kinds of ‘ bind luncs/ 
and so forth 

See G btephenu TJanlbook of ihe Old 
Northern Runic \lonumn1’t 1884 L I A 
Wimmtr CoUedw liunoUigna JJ imnuri 
ana, 1015, M Cahen, Origlnt ct develop 
meat de Vdcrilure runigue, 1023, 13 


Dickins, Ihe Runw ln*^cri 2 )tiona of Mae 
showe, 1930 U bhetelig anel ll Iialk, 
Scandinaiian Archwology, 1037, L R 
Tacobson and others. Runic Inscriptions 
of Denmark, 3 (> 16\iicr Hiatoire 

de Venture 1048 D Diringer Ihe 
ilphabet (2nd e d ) 1949 
Runge, Philipp Otto (1777 1810) Ger 
painter, b in Wolgist Poiiieiania Ho 
studied in Copenhagen and Diesdun 
Infiiioneod bj tho Roiiimti s lie is noted 
for the leahsm of his poitriits ilthemgh 
his figure weirk whs phimly elissical 
Runjeet-Singh, see Rvnjii Sinoit 
R unner, long sub ae i lal blioot rising In 
the axil of i i iduai It if and piodiiclng a 
new pliut at its t xtiiinitv whe n tho cem 
iiieting shoot dit s A liiiiihu ex implo 
Is the stiawbeiiy i lant 
Runners, Scarlet, sic Ui w 
Runmmodo, e>i Runnymede, me adow on 
the lliamts near 1 gham in the ro ef 
biiiiey 1 nglsnel w litre the haretiis foie e cl 
King Tohii to si^n M igmi ( nita on 
June lo 121 > It was pre scute 1 t» the 
National Trust in Dl U 

Running and Hurdling 1 immng is 
divided into ti uk lud e i ins e iiiitiv iii i 
ning track miming e in Ini the r lie snb 
divided into sprinting mid lit and 1 mg 
distinct lie mg 1 he tw > niim Npnnts 
xre the 10(1 and 0 \ Is and m ill out 
cllort during the wluU ef lli latc h 
iiecessarv Ihe t nil splinting* means 
the ar tion of 1 1 urin< i w he ii m v ing at top 
speed, and ein stldoin le in untuned for 
more than 300 vds In sneli short laics 
it IS ncees irv to get is goal i start as 
I ossiblc iiul the ejuiekest i utliod is uni 
vers illy regarded is a ci niching stirt, 
staiting bloc kb being used to g iin impc tus 
Middle distance ninning bei in loughlj 
with the epiiiter in and e vtenlN to tho 
3 III In the eiuai u m i ice time iit 
twe difte»ring points of view as to tlu wav 
the T i c bbould bt run i lu hist is that 
tne in inei should go almost tII e ut foi the 
hist ll ilf of tht rue then si iw eliwn to 
s lie extent inonhi ton iki » fiml ellort 
o\ 1 tie list 100 vdN riu s i 111 1 IS to 
mn in t veil I ated r let ill tin ugh with 
a sti mg finish In the h ilf m a strong 
stait auel tini h nit ver\ important 
fi tois and a fi t but steadv inn in tlu 
mteiiiudiite st igi llie I m i let is the 
lie t popiilii of tlu mi Idle disGiiue 
events uiitl tlu four mini icquisiltH no 
stiiniiii jiidgnunt speed mist vie V 
fii tel 1 S 8 Hide 1 will do the first einai b r in 
in ibout I min tlu next two einutuis a 
f w soe slower ml tlu hiNt I ii isfistaa 
tie llrNt lilt ambition of eveiy mile 
1 II ner is to be tlu hr t m m to d i a 1 min 
1 ll and tlu fistcst time re n ltd so fai 
4 mm 1 4 N t I oiig (list an < i mining 
1 evci elistaiues from 3 lu t ) 20 m 38a 
In (tlu M initboii di tithe) \ long 
listarue inmui needs i st rong he art and 
lings and iiUuty ol st muD i flic main 
bjt t of stvle is to eliramate all un 
licet ssorv efioit 

TI urdling — \lt liougli i n lining and Jiiinp 
Jug are intiitioned in Walkti s Vanly 
J rernsiR (18 34) tbo two Rpoits weie not 
(omblued into the emo hurdhng event 
until tlie first Oxford and Cambi idge nice t 
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me in 18C4. There ^\as then a steeple 
ebaee, later replaced by a 2 m flat raee, 
and also two hurdle laces over 120 and 
200 yds Tlu latter was abolished in 
1805, but a 200 yds low huidle rioe was 
introduced in 1922 Woild hurdling le 
cordb are recognised for the 120, 220, and 
440 >ds ,and the 110, 200, and 400 metres 
The standard high hurdle for the 120 yds 
IS 1 ft 0 in in height, and 4 ft in width, 
and the ten flights of hurdles die placed at 
intervals of 10 ^ds with Id yds fiom 
scratch to the flist hurdle, and from the 
Inst liurdle to the llmsh Iho 220 ^ds 
low hurdle race is run ovci ten flights of 
huidle s, 2 ft 0 in m he^ht, and spaced at 
intervals of 20 yds The height of the 
hurdle In the 440 yds race is 3 ft , with a 
instance of 40 yds between each hurdle 
with 50 yds from scratch to first hurdle 
md 30 yds from last hurdle to finish 
I ho straight h g method of hurdling is now 
universal the advantage being that it 
1 reserves the lunmng attitude, and makes 
llie hurdle race a spnntlng more than a 
lumping race There are two t)pes of 
Liirdles. In important ev< iits a heavy ] 
buidh IS used, whetc this hurdU is nut 
used a competitor knocking down more 
than two hurdles is dibQualifled For U 
and 11 records i A i [nines and 

OL^iMPK Cl A Ml* 8 

Si e 4lhletic9 bv membe is of the AcbiUc s 
Club, 1938. 1945 

Runyon, Alfred Damon (1884-1946), 
Aintr author and humoiist b at Man- 
hattan, Kansas Ho became a journalist, 
hut made liis iiaim in short story writing 
lie ga\e unique giotcbque portrayals of 
till types of the New Turk underworld, 
using all the resourc es of New \ ork slang 
to add humoiii and colour to his situations 
Ills pubs meludu CJnys avd Dolls (1912) 

J ht IJcbi of liunyon (1915), and liorc 
than 'bomevhat (1917) 

Rupee (Sanskiit rupya siher), standard 
com of India worth 16 annas U anna 
12 picb) 9 In \alue Mine** but from 1899 
Ills been nboul Is (id \ likh (lae) of 
Ivs contaiub 100 UOO Hs , a < roie 
10 000 000 Hs 

Rupel, u\ if IhCmm foiiiutl b\ the 
ionlliuiice of Uh DaIo niid llio Nefemur 
Hiimst 10 111 of \iitw»ip \ftep n 
sliort eouiho of about h n it fulls In tin 
isiheldt opposite llupelnionde Jhe 11 
gives tic CCS** from tlio belicldt to tin man 
time canal of llnis^si Is On its banks art 
situated Niel, Hoorn, and lerliagtn, all 
having import int biitk kilns 

Rupert, Saint {d t 720) (or samt 
posRibl> of Ft or Iiibh dtsitiit As 
lnsho]> at Woiitih ho tvangelistd s (,<[ 
inniiv He toiiiidtd the git at alilx^ of 
bt Ptter at ^ il/hurg, and was tlic first 
archbiphop abbot thert He is \t iici tted 

08 tbu npohtlo of Austria and Havana 
Rupert ol Bavaria, Pnnoe (1619-S2) 
third son of i rederitk \ , oleetoi palatine 

? nd titular king of Boheinii bv the 
'nncess Elizabeth of Englmd, b lu 
Plague He sor\ed Charles I at lalgt 
hill and Chalgjo\t Field end proved an 
ingenious but erratic cavalry Uadei 
Aitei taking Bristol ho oblige d the* ent nij 
to raise the sieges of Newnxk and Toik, 


but his impetuosity at Marbton Moor and 
N aseby was disasti ous bhuttiug himself 
lip in Bristol, after a short siege he sur- 
rtiidered, and was dismissed the king’s 
service After the death of Chailes I he 
boeamt: cimimander of that part of the 
fleet which adhered to Charles II and, 
iianowly csr aping Adm Blake, sailed 
to irmeo aiicl selling his ships, joined 
C hai les IT at \ crsailles Later he served 
in the nav^ ag iinst the Dutch His naval 
tactics, though hss well known were 
supciior to Ins mihtary Devoting his 
time mostly to stientific studies till the 
Hcstoration, many useliil inventions le- 
biilted, among them tho compound c tiled 
IT mee’s metal hi also mti oduec 1 mezzo- 
tint's into 1 nglaud He was an ictivo 
membd of tin 1 aid of Iridt anl he 
w IS OIK of the < iiief foundii> ot the 
Hudsons Biv Corapaiiv 6ec Iitt'* bv 
J ( leugh, 19 14, C Wilkinson, 1J31 and 
M Irwin 1 (39 

Rupert’s Land, see Hudson L\\ 

Ruphea (met Alpheus), chut iiv of 
Pcloponm BUS using in tho b L. if Arcadia 
and flowing through Llis westwaid jiist 
Olvmpia to the loman Sea In its pas-iage 
thiough the ( iveinous limestone of its 
caih com sc it often disappeai's under- 
ground Ihe (jrks c msidcrtd tint it its 
mouth it again disippe in d under the sea 
to reappe ii lit ii bi i icuse of Sicilj in the 
fountain of Vntlmsa Hence aios( the 
iiiTtli of the iiv got Alpheus puisuing 
the nymph Arethusa beneath the witer 

Rupia, foim of skin eruption charae- 
teiised by tho formation of I Itbb < on- 
timmg a serous fluid which gi idually 
bceomts xuiiulciit the bltb-s di\ up to 
form dark blown eoiutol scabs I ho 
eiiisls aie easily detached and tlu it is a 
tt mlt n< V for blebs to re form so that tho 
stab ultimately takes on a strititled ap 
pt nraiue 1 ho di'*ease is i manifest ilion 
tifstt indirt s\phib8andof euistspee illv 
in dtbiliiited patiints Trentiiunt eon 
ists tif the administi ition of pot I'-siuni 
iitlidt and geiitialiMd uiiti s\ philitie 
iiua iirts such ns miittion of ai'^t u als 
hi'^muth and pcTiielllm 

Ruppin, Neu, in in the ft rnn i i iv of 
Bi indcnburg CeimaiiA on I akc Iv 48 
111 N \V of Berlin It i-^ eiigigetl thicllv 
in the cotton and woolltn ma uf Pop 
IH 000 

Rupture, see Hi rm \ 

Rupununi, ilist of But t uiina tt/ i ) 
lAiiig'^ of hit 1 N Vrea 40 772 sj lu 
1 1 I per otiit of the 1 tal art i ut Brit 
(mini I he tlist Is nmutl fiom tie 
I rn which flows thiouiKli tht p ulated 
sn innuhs and is the i imeeting i ik to 
the ctiast Lxeept ft i the siMiimihs 
boi tic ring tho H and ht Takiiti an 1 
M ihu Us , tho whole (list is coveit d with 
tie use foicst 1 he sav mnahs e ov 1 1 ihout 
()200 sq m Cjuiuialh speaking they 
onsist of lov\ gra\ell\ hills and mtei- 
\eniiig flits of whitt tin or sand with 
ottasioual swanu Iho irscnt 

so called lake in le \ sii innali known 
as Ainuku, is said 1 ^ bi tlu site t f the 
legendary 1 1 Dorado whith tin 1 the 
imagination of HaUgh and tlioeou piista- 
iloied (see IL Doi \do) iho iiiti mt 
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ranires art the Pakaraiina tlio Kauukii 
and the Akirai fht mam ri\s are tht 
Esstqiubo Bcrbitc and Corent 5 ne 

Guivnv) iho Hupunuiii H is 
a trib of the Lsscquibo, flowb thruugli the 
populated irca of tlu dibt , and Is not 
impeded b\ filK \ud rapids Bon Success 
lb the go\ Ktatiou m the savannahs H 
liUb a small poi) of Vmerindlans some 
iiroi ( 111 and other luuehuis and si ttlers 
and a few miftiaut mine is and woikers of 
forest products Vu -ViiBlie in mission 
\\as est lb in 1^3 1 li iders settled there 
late in the mneti tilth i eiitiiri A plan to 
settle J( v\ s in the dist as an altc riiatu e to 
the hinited ahsorptne lapaiity of I’aUs 
tine as exainuu d the t oloni il Ottli e 
m the eii \ IMlUs but pioved uii 
aei I ptable 

Rural Dean, stt vndtr l)i \n 
R ural District si t undt r I oc VL OOM kn 
MLNT 

Rural Institutes, sti vuda Womins 
iN'^TITLlh*' 

Ruremonde ii Boi i mono 
R urik yd s tnditioiiil foimdei of 
tht Kus 1 tu nipin Hi is \aiioiisl\ 
desciibed is i Russo Vaiangiaii c r is i 
Mkmi? fi 111 ‘^weiltii With liis followiis 
lit invadt 1 \ Russii m After tht 

diAth oi hi'' tiAo hrothtrb R po\\er was 
biiprtme lit t>tntiialh estih his < ij 
at Vovporid which hi c inii thi centit of 
a htrunp st ite txiendiiu mto lentiil 
Russia 

Rurki I r Roorkee, tn mtht '^aharanpur 
dist I inttd li >s Iiidii HI m \ I 
of Ml (nit Ih misoii 1 iipiiiiiruu < I 
hpt Is situ lit d lieu 1 op ihoiit iO 000 
Rusadir Mllllfi 
Rusbrock, John, sii Rlishkoik Jin 
\ \N 

Ruscus (Blit bus I room) peiius of 
e\irpritn snniJ s with tl ittened haf hkt 
eiergnin biamhes ind dia i lous Howers 
followed h^ bcni hkt fruits li atuUatm 
IS the onR Rut species 
Rush, si'i’ Ji N( i s 

Rush ‘•c I ide usoit 1 im fioin Dublin 
lire *Ro 11 till as i iii nket piiidtiimp 
centre T-iid h i 1 ulh piowim, 1 op lbt)0 
Rushden iniiiiifactiiriiig tii and mb 
dist in Noiih tiiipionshiii 1 uglaiid 4 in 
1 l! of \\ cllmghoioiigh Boots and 
bhoes ire manuf 11 tuii d Po]) 10 100 
Rushen, p ir in tht 's \\ of thi Isle of 
Mm ingland 12m \N N\ of Douglas 
Po? 4000 

Rush Nut. see C vpi lu s 
Rush Toad, stt N m i kj \r k 
Rushworth, John ( 1012 90) ing 

histon in h in \ rthiiiiihi rland Ht 
Btudicd t Bincnln s Inn and w is called 
to the B ir m 1617 R is notid for liis 
H i8tf)rirfd C oUeftioi s (DiiJ 1701) c om 
piled frill) shorth mil notis takiii down 
at aetu il mu tings f the 'star ( haiiiber 
Excheciuc; ( liambii ind Parliaiiitnt and 
covering the pciiod dowrn to 1048 In 
1640 hi beiaine absi>^taTit clerk to the 
Houhc if f ominous and was fiequiiitly 
emplo-Mil as mtssi iigi r betwi en f linrloH I 
and 1 ailiamcnt H wras aiintary to 
Lord Vaiifax (164 j 48) and gave Parlia 
ment news of the arni> actions Ihis he 
continued to do until the end of Croiii 


wells Scottish lampaign He sat for 
Berwick in Parliament tlvo times and 
was agent foi Massaehusettb undei 
Cliaikb II 

Rusicada, see Phii ii i i mit i 

Rusizi, ri\ of Bclgiiii Congo which 
dlschirgcs the waters of lake Kivu 
into lako ianganvika It forms the \\ 
houiidaiy of Ruanda I iiiudi J eiigth 
7 > 111 

Ruskin, John (1S19- 1900) But author 
and I ritie son of an I diiilmigh nun h int 
b 111 I ondon lllb uiibringiiig w is ibiior 
iiialh still t iroiii ihildhood ho was 
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JOHN HI 'sKIN 

in onngid to icii 1 good Iitirature and 
write and dnw and to appniiate the 
hcuitus of nituie Dnw mg he siibsi 
iiuntlv learnt uiidt r ( opk v I ii hiing and 
Uurding He studied at King s College 
1 oiidoii anil thi ii in 18 tO went to Chiist 
t hiiiih Oxfoid Ihru vtars later he 
w in the Kewiligati pn/t for I ng virse 
lllhinlth in 1840 compelled hiiii to go 
il road but ht returned to Oxford m 1S42 
mil took his degrif Ho had already 
ntrlhuti d artii lea to si v inaga/im s but 
I first bccime widely known in 1843 
wlicii he piih the first ao] of Modern 
I auUtrs in whic h Jic i ainc fotwaid with a 
di fi III I and aiiprcc iation of the 1 itc r stvk 
of Itirrur llu Hiioiid vol pub In 1840 
attract! (1 even wider attention Iho 
thud and fourth voN apiuared In 1850 
ind the fifth and last in 1 800 Ho married 
lu 1848 Kuphemia ( halmcra Gray, but the 
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marriage \\ as owing to the charao tors of R H WilenskI 10 M D Loon 1949, 
both p irtus and the mtcifcrcmc. of R *s P Qucnnell 1040 also Ihr Order vf 
iiiotlui t \titintly iinhippy Inl8'»51iis lidensc (Utters (d by ^ir W JcimoH), 
wife obtaim d a d( croe of nullity in an un- 19 10 

defended suit and inaiticd Millais R *s Ruskin College, Oxford, Brit ediiea- 
pubs luid aliiadv made him famous, he tional institution founded hv two \merh , 
was on lntiniat< terms with many gieat AValtei \rooman and ( Iniks Beard m 
litenuy and aitistie pe rsonages, me biding leb 1809 riu tolkgi originally know n 
Millais Matts C ailvle 1 roude ind the ns Ruskin Hall was designed to alToid 
Brownings In the autumn of 18 j I H eie higher liheial i due ition for woikmg men 
Inered a (ouTse ot k < tures at J dm burgh and womi n ind paitnulirly for thou 
e>n aiehitecture and pa lilting Hehidm nssmiated with trade unions and other 
1849 issued I he Seieu lamps of Arthi working class oig misations and to be 
Ifiture in whidi he liid down the liws fiee fiom ill sec tail inism eithei m religion 
that shoiikl gove in that art I he seven oi polities llu eolhge has two mam 
leaeimg prim ijilcs he dee hue d we le s ic n gtoups of studu the sex nl studies < ourst, 
flee truth iiower bemtv lift memor\ imludts teonomus prditits ind soeial 
and obedient e In 18 il 1 w is pub Ihe Inst ind tht irts e ouise is h is( d on i ug 
Sfones of Venue illustiittd b\ himself liteiatiiie with snlisidi ipy I ng hist ind 
In this work H lud down tht piiniiple \ fon ign 1 inginge I here ire appioxi 
whieh eolouitd ill his uitistu eiititism mittb lOU studtiits (lOiU) the gn it 
maintaining tint goeid ait hitee tine and mi|oiit\ otwhomlixe iiitlu tolkge build 
ait though it iin d not be t < < It s must mgs llu m im tlkge building is m 
be religious 111 s] lilt Ollu i work** of this \V ilt »ii ^(uti 0\foiel ml tlitie is i 
periotl weic No/ts >« th( ( tnsiriKtion of hosti I fir lust \r n men sti iits mil 
-!S^eep/ok/s (IS il ) /At I*olitual hnmonnf im tht r f u wtunni stutit nts it He i ling 
of AH (18 i7) siib'^e tiueiiUv itnimetl 1 ttm llu it iit mmu ittiis st Util iishu s to 
7oi/ fm I'ler J ht J hmints of Drnu nia the tolkge iitixided 1)\ the t ilkgi itstlf 
(18»7) 1 ht J un Paths (\H \in\ 1 ht I le hx tilth um ui mil othei xxoikmgtliss 
meats of Pttspttt t *^11 He w is In oigmisiti us nd In lot il tilu tlmn 
thistiuii u ec pti ti 1 sthe gn lit st lutlioiitx lulhuitii \ n spontknte h pt 
tin lit in I nghmd ind his lutmoume exidsttutlu 1 1 ni fit t)f n m rt suleiits xxho 
mints untltmblt tllv histtiutltlu iieogni xxishttitiki siuh ouises 
t ion of tht aitistit xalue tif tiu xvtiiks of Russe st Hi si hik 
T urner mtl tIu Pit Haphielites H it Russell Familv, t mums 1 ng fimilx 
till beglnmiig I 1 the sixties xx is as mu h llu bait nx d iti s ]i u k t i 1 1 1 Bi mchts 
interesteti III et oiitui les and soci il n bum t>| the fi mix lu hi the tiths tl F irl 

IS HI art and d( xtite d mueli time to tht s( Hiisst 11 mtl I tud \in| thill In bi t the 

though his f out lusiems x\( It raieh oitho fiiiiilx is imt ihlee bi its li i st iiitism 
dox Ht attae kf (1 m ite rialism md the mtl It subs tho''! nuiiilii tti xxhom 
eliHiinl s( leuee t»f politit nl et oiiomx He spe < nl utit h sh ixe I e i n tk x t d iiu ntion 
thus le infoieed tht phihist)ph> offarlxU slioiihl ht midt of tiu folliwmg hrantts 
ills next XX oiks x\( rt ( /os/ (18(i M ft mth /tnltf f tdf nti (I ) ) i li il tot k 

Sesame and /Hits (ISOi) / ht I thit*t if p irt in di lining tiu lens mtl 1 uilt the 
thf Hust (IStih) mtl I ht ( loin of B ltd stjniie of ( eixeiit (•irden Sn ft hn (Jt 
Glut Ihrte/tfturts mWotk / rafftt at d t 14 iO 0) spcikei of the House t f ( t m 
Heir (isidi) lu tlitst pubs U sheixxtd mtms mtl gniidfitlur of til'll eirl ef 
Inniself iii nrtk iit t ntit tif ni uk iii t ixihsa Bedbuti fohn first I ml tf / df rl { 

tioii niitl llu pn I lit t tit I spirit t»f I18l 1 ») If ilharn fust Dnt t rf I tti 

rige IK I itum 1 itnu |S > lu httuieilall / /d (1(>1 1 1790) s it foi I ixi^t tk n the 
ove p the eounlix tm lit mtl t ttiiiomit s end long Piiliiment See (ilidxs "sMit 
iiebitectiire On the tie itli of his father, Ih iiist n / ife in a \obtt II i \ h U 
m IHhi R iiiheiited i fnilx suhst inti il | Ihll 1'*00 1917 Iht /wtss // in ft ms 
fortune out of xvliuh lu gave gineitmslx i/ /ri/ If( / 1771 1 )40 an 1 ! a nit n Had 
Ht hail maiix ptnsuiiuis he assistetl I r// untl 1047 

stnigglmg iitists mil gixt monex bi Russell, Alexander (isil "!») itti^-li 
Miss Oe tax 111 Hill s housing i mip'iign is i uiinlist b in >ilinhm-,h He lutimt 
well ns gifts tif X llu ibk pit tint s to iiisti t llti r of the Htruid it trtistr (l^l)) 
tutions 111 1S71 lu moxed to Bi iiit i In 1042 ht xxeiit to < ui ii theie editing 
xvood ( imbtoii 1 ake Ins 1 ist home He I the / ift llti aid iiid a new p ur m Kilmai 
pub mcmthlx foi woi kiiie n / t rs ( lantjtra nick (I''!!) H leiim I the stiff of the 
m whuh mueli of hi*' best xxoik ippetiis s itsman uiulei Miehnti il8ij)nt hdm- 
nnd m 1871 bmntled the liuihl of sf buigh bee omiiig e ditoi 18 is) TheiUTtr 
ffCorge lie was flist slnde piof of iit begin to nppe ii d iilx foi Id (isi ) 
at (jxfoid fiom 1870 to 1870 and lu iiisteitl of onlx txxue a week R x\as in 
again oeeupied the t hair from 188 ( ti nrde nt T ibei i1 and Ins | ipe r championed 
1880 Iiom 18S I he piih fiom time tt the \nti ( oin I axxs 1 e igue intl lu 1] id to 
time r/eri/a an autobiogrni lix whieli steiirt Maeaulnx s t kelmi to Puli iment 
howexer xxas ne xtr e lined hi x onil 1800 inl8i2 He populaiisetl lournnlisin wliih 
It throws xnhialih light on R s it ligions maintafniijg a ) gh lifeinx stand'irl 
deyelopment His lunlth gaxt xxnx iii Russell, Arthi \ Oliver Villiers mi Odo 
1878, and afte r thib \ear he had oi < nsioiial William Leopold, set \xn Tim T B \uox8 
attackR of brain fever An od of Ins Russell, Bertrand Arthur William 
works was eel by F T ( ook and A Russell, t Ami Earl (A 1872) Bnt philo 
Wcddeiburn (100V12) Ste h\es by sophtr and mnthenuitieian b atTielleek, 
A O Benson, 1011, I Morley 1017, second son of Tohn \iscount tiiibcrley. 
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and Riantbon of the first carl Educated 

C iivateh and at 1 runty Collcpc Cam- 
ndfst. wlKii lie obtained a fii*«t class m 
mitluni iticsand nioi ilscieii(c>^ it stpvtd 
for a \(ur (lb^)4 115) ub utttuhC. at the 
lint tiuba^s\ in Pans In ib9a he was 
elected fellow <if limits Collopc and in 
190^ In imb Pntutpits of Mathematics 
HaMiu; bun tippoinldl hetuui in I'llO, 
K cedhbontid with N Whitehead m 
the pub of VrniLipia Mnlhematita (1910- 
1913) Til 1911 his oiitopokin pieitisiii 
cau^dl him to la dcpruiil of his leetiirL 
ship and it fused a passport to the‘ (T S A 
whin he had been otUicd i siimlai post 
at llmiit li(jui \eirs lilii It was 
eoLidt miicd lo '<i\ months iiiipii-^onmt nt 
for i pniftst aitiili in Inhunut ind 
while SI 1 Mint his scnIeiiM he wiott hw 
IntmJmt m to Mat/umntuat Philosophu 
(1910 It siucteded hi'^ brotlni as tail 
m !• 1 but his IK M r ustd tin title 
Aniiii v: iisothirpuls in Ih* Philosophy 
cf ] ti (1900) i Ji i / I/ 0 // 1 S (1921) 
A h f f Pelatuitu {VM }) in Outlnu »/ 
Phti yAf/Ul-T) S/ jifiraf f ssai/s il*)2A) 

I hi S( tut if Out! ok (1)11) Pout! a 
An/ s tinl imiludis iPMh) la Lnquuy 
into *ht Meaninj of Intth (1940), and 
A II >foi f nj lles/e/a Philosophy U94s) 
11 1- n oiiginal ind null pendi nt thinker 
with I tliu llte^ap^ st\li He nils his 
own phdosopln Io(..i(al Vtonusin in 
whn h he (oiubiuc s philosophj mil nixtlu 
null Hi is a psx ( holojTicil tifoinici 
sire iiu till \ line of ( M itiM iitherthm 

i ioss si\c impulses Sr/ £//so PosiTlv is\f 
jO( 1 K r 

Russell, Edward, ser Ori ohi> I i>w \ui> 
Ri s^rii J eui oi 

Russell, George William ( E ) (18 (j 7 
19 1) li li [)oi t b it Lurgan eo 
Ainu gh iTifl cdiifiti/l it Itathinines 
i^eh Mil He pissid to the si bool of art 
and I rai lisi d painting U bee unc li idi r 
of a / II 1 1« t h it pub the#7/ / sh 1 heosophist 
ill wbnli liH first poems attirwards pub 
as ffanmaid 'songs by it f Hr/v (1891) 
and lilt I arth Lrialh (18 17) ippi mil 
ITi ntutid to OIK poim rill signature 
*/Fon which w is* printi d 1 iiidhowas 
afti w II Is alwaxs known h\ tins psiiido 
njni Hi ind W H \uits wi le known 
as till h idi m of the Irish liti i iiy n \i\al 
and tl iiiejli Yeats oxei^h idowed liim 
‘I* ' Mote tl number of poi ms ot n ruaik 
able iMiral beaut \ riiui h mfluciued by 
his tud> of L iinstKisin In 1897 
It H c oinmciidc (1 him to Horin Pliin 
kett </ irid /L who w woiking as 

an Off lilt lilt in Pun ». di ijn iv gi\e up 
th it po"! and went Ini m ling Ihcough 
Irclmd mti i\ lewing till nu d pc>p Ho 
dc\oted a gnat deal of hn life to the 
prciinctioii of agrii lo o])i i itioii The 
Irish Sifitisnian a vintuie ot his own 
lasted from 192J to 1910 Some of his 
pubs me hull Ihe \ ut of Knout fdqe 
Deidte (pHv, 19('7) Ideals of the \(W 
Pural Sfriety (1911) Salutation (19H») 
Statidish 0*Uraay (1920) I nrhantnu nt and 
other Pnms (19301 R was a pioiuer 
of the imbliD \bbi > Repcilorv Thiatre 
See btiKh in J I'glinton, Irish Literary 
Portraits 1917 

Russell, Henry <1812-1 900 ), Eng \ oca Hat 


and musleal composer b at Shcorness 
A pupil of Rossini in Ttnlv a singoi on the 
London stage and oiganist at Uoihestoi, 
Ntw ^olk Ho tiav^clled m U s V and 
Cinaili (1831-41) tedihing miisii and 
gixing II senes ot niitals Among his 
iniiiu ions popular songs an <///</ lurys 
( hur^ i I iff on the Ocean 11 </i< Iht liy 
( un () IVoodmnn SytiK that Irte, 
I htii sa Good 1 nnt t omnuj sir Landou 
Ron lid (c/ I ) (lealh 1 atidou Ronald R ) 
was his son 

Russell, Henry Non is {h 1S77) Vmi i 
astionoiiK 1 , (/ atO>stei Bav, Ni w iuik. 
He w IS ediieated at Ihineitou Now 
Jerse\ md later studied under Rail at 
( imbiid,^i R succeeded Young is 
dinetoi ot I'linriton Obsiivatory iii 1908 
In 1911 mdtpi ndintly of Hi rt/spiung he 
shown! that the stars fill into two well 
defined iliissis giants and dwaifs and 
outlineii i niw theui> of still ii evolution 
Ho devotid a i oiisideiablt miount of 
tune to tho piohlim of the evolution of 
the sola svsitm tlu ph>su id conditioiiM 
of till pi nil and tlie i oinpositiou ot 
planet \iv dino^iilu ns and in 191’) dis 
piovid leans stid iltheoiv ol tin onginof 
the sol 11 svstini VmongMt his chief 
works may b« notuid tho toUowmg I he 
Solar System and its Ongin (19{)) Fht 
iimosphens of thi P/m/c/s ( 19 J >) Pri'iCiit 
Stnti if Iht 1 htot / of st< lltn I ? diition 
(1942) and (in i olUhoi iliou with Diigiii 
111(1 St(wart) t l{( i n of I ouny s 
Manual of Asti mon v (I vol- I92b 27, 
194 )) 

Russell, John (17 1 1M)(>) I ng p until 

b it (juildfi id He hei irni \ U \ in 
1772 uul R V in l7Ss In 17s ) R was 
ippointid kings pxiiitii Hi workid 
iniiidv in pistil an i a niiridx i ot his 
poitiiits h mg in tin \ it tonal INutiait 
(jialli I V 

Russell Lord John, first Earl Russell 
(179* IH'S) Rut stitismiri b In Lon 
don the thud son of John R sixth dukt 
of Ridfml ind iduiotid privately, 
at W I stininsti I and it 1 diiihiiigli I luv 
111 intind Pnilnmint m tin Whig 
inten t ind w is an anient snppnrti r of 
nfoim lleflMt pirssi I foi p irl n torm 
in 1^19 md siiiiporti d tin n pi il of tbi 
Test Arts and Rom ( alholn iiiiaii/ipi 
tion Ho beesme piv m istcr gem ral of 
till forces in 18 H and lid tin House of 
( ominous dining Milbouini s shoit lived 
administration thne viais Ulir When 
Ml Ihoiirne again innn into iiovvii in 181> 
III u IS home ki c n t irv , hut in IS i9 wont 
to thi ( olonial f)lfh ( Hi led tho oppo 
siti III ngiinst Till md wlnn Piilietirod 
in I SR) In fornn d an idrnmistiation At 
thi iristarn i of tlin i n \ u toria In iii'.isted 
11 ] 11 tin n siisii ition of tin forngiihuii* 
tin Paliiiirston who had wit bout author- 
Isifioti leiogMiscd Napoli on III as 
eiiipiror of the Ir nfti r tho coup d'etat 
(lS)i) In IS >2 hi was defeated and 
n signed hut aneplid a seat In Aher- 
(In II s ( abinct Ho was tor a short thne 
colonial seeiitfiiv iindit Palmiist/ui in 
18)) but in IH'iO vvint to tho Fondgn 
Ofhei iindi r the sami* loadir Ho was 
created Earl R in 1861 and four >eAts 
later on the deutli of Palmcratoo, again 
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became. Pilnu Minister, witli Gladstone 
as Icacki of the Ifoi of ( onitnoiis but 
held olU» e foi oiil> a bw months re 
sii;uiii(?\vhc n Ills H form hiM tailed Liteia 
lure as ll ns politics mti usted H , and 
among his v\oi ks lie i / j/c of I ord II ilUam 
(1S1<J) an L bsttn on the Lnt/lish 
( on^fitui jn (ISJl) ind LtnisL*» of th( 
fninh ltioluti)n (IS 12) 11 (lint of 

i fnmih all the numhcis ot which wcie 
Ncised 111 politic tl nutters iiid tunilm 
with olhciil and niiriiateiial woik if* 
was k good, but not inspired spcikii 
but it limes he lose to a high level ot 
elociueiicc H iii fact anticipited to 
some ot the poliev usually assoeiited 
with 1 ilmeiston which made Hni iin 
appear frceiuentlv in the role of the 
e h impion e)f cemtmeiitil Jibeinhsm he 
had however less eommem sen e thin 
1 ilmeisten ind his pedie j fiee|uentl\ 
le steel <11 the most elelie lie fouiiei itioiis 
Ills gre i e st e h II le teiistie wi sell onii 
elenee win h nothing howevei untow iiel 
(oiill iinleimmi lie hid in invineihle 
I ehe f in the lelv iiit iges eit an iii^teieiicv 
but at the s line time w is usuillv tei be 
fmnel m the v in ot the ictorin piitv 
See lives bv '^ir ilpole, vnel 

A \V. lilbv 

Russell, John Scott (1S)S o') '^eottish 
(i\il cngnuei ml n iv il aiehiteet h it 
Pliksiele ne el (ilisgejw He stuelied it 
1 ellTibiilgli St Vndiew s inel (flisgow 
I nivs iiid 111 IM2 bee me pi )1 eif 
nitui il pliil isophv at 1 clmbiirgh He 
begin Ills t mums senes ot obs«i\ it mis 
e n w ives (!'' H) e vpe rime nt mu to im e i 
t un tie te im ot ships t b it will cnee unlei 
the le i 1 le it iliee and to test the possi 
bilit\ ol utilising ste im n iMg ition on t he 
1 etinbiiuli inlirlisgiw t mil He built 
the (Mnat ! astern ind other ships H 
w IS oiR of the uir, misers of the ISal 
e Nhibitie II 

Russell, Mary Annette, Countess, sre 
Aiimm Mvi\ \nm III ten MISS VON 

Russell of KiUowon, Sir Charles Russell, 
Lord (ISiJ 1)00) Hnt ItWMi and lend 
chief justie ( of liuliiel h at N(wi\ of 
llom ( itholi piienis He was oduentnl 
nt miMite se h le Is ml at '^t \inr<nts 
College* (Hstlekiifiek he w is ai tided in 
IS >2 ind admitte el a solie itoi in 18')4 iml 
prurtlsed m the co < emits of Down and 
Antnin In IS'ib ho removed to London 
and onteied at I meoln s Jun w is ealleil 
to tho H II In 18>*) ind was Q ( iii 1S72 
Ho sat in r irliuiiie nt ismembei feu Dun 
elalk (18S0 Si) 111(1 fe I H i< klu v in 
lSS5-8b and in IS‘J2 ind w is ittoniev 
general In l8Sbaiiel isj2 V stioug Home 
Kulcp, he was leading e onnhel f u I' line 11 
before the (oinmission was ono ot the 
Brit rciiresentatives in the Bdiilng Se v 
aibitratlon, mado lend of aiipenl ami 
given a life peerage m 18U1, iiid made 
lord chief jiistiee the same veni He 
i^itrodiieed the Sceict ( oinniissions Bill 
In 1900 R was one of tho «,itatest of 
Dinotcenth eenturv Bnt judges l«cwhave 
be‘cn able to e eiiial tlio biilllant Uiclditv of 
his summings up and as e ounscl, his skill 
in cross c xaminat ion was outstanding In 
a private capaeitv li plavod a large pait 
in tho Lng Catholic roviv al 


Russell, Sir Walter Westley (6 1807), 
1 n ' p iiiite r htiidie el at tho Westminster 
‘se hool ot \it w is e lor t cel A 11 V in 1920 
m 1 R V 111 1 J2I) He bee ime kcepci of 
the Royal Vehicle in> in 1927 and 19J8 
tiustee ot the I ito Gillery, wheic t is 
punt mgs, ne. well represented 

Russell, Lord William (10J9-83), Lng 
pohtuiin thud son of Wm R, fifth 
cul indhist eliike ot Be elforel R studied 
at < iinbiid e lie iLpreseuted Bedford 
in tour Pirliiments and w is highly 
cstecnicel te p his mdtpendem e hung re- 
gilded IS one of tho heids ol the Whig 
luity I eeemimge ntaiigleel with thoRjo 
House conspiritoi lie w is on veiv littlo 
evi lerie e bmiid guilty of high treison and 
heheided m I me oln s Inn 1 le Ids Iho 
Whigs re lib 1 him as s mirtvr foi 
ieh^,iou> 111 1(1 il hbe rt> , his ic il r iiai ir- 
tcr not well known but it seems 
piob (hlc th It his lu tions we le ptompteel, 
to 1 lii^e evteiit h\ pe iMiiial ambition 
See lite h> I ftid lohn Russell, 18 
Russell, Sir William Howard (1820 
190") But w ir eoiiesixmeh nt b it Lilv 
Vile eu Dublin md e due tie d at liinit> 
Collef^e Diihlm Hc w is emplovcil on 
Ihe I unts fiom IS 11 ind, though he w is 
< illui t ) the Bii nine, \eirs later hc did 
not prietiM but e mtmueel to devote 
himself to )(urnihsm lie went to tho 
( lime i dining the w ii et In >4 > >, and 
it w IS hiN httei" to Ih< J nuts on the 
eondilion of tho Brit Vrmv thil louse I 
the piiblie it home tei ireihsition if the 
sheiteemmgs of the W ir Othc'e iiid in 
liieeth well Kspoiisille toi the oier- 
tlirow of the -Vheideeii mmistiv He w is 
111 India dming the iniituiv ind m 18(>1 
w is in Vine lie a diuing the carl\ ])art ef 
the w ii between the N and the ^ 11 

w is on diitv nli>o dining the wai be tween 
(T(inimi inel Austin iml the 1 lanro 
PnissjHii w n lie w is the tir^t ns well 
is < Tie of the gieitest of w ir loru 
p m I< nt" MiiiN ot his eeuitrilmtions I > 
I ht Imo't weio repiiiite.d in hook focm 
s e hi In r B Vtkms 1911 

Russellia, bimill genus of stove* o\ r 
gieens fimiJv berophuliiim r, of which 
the lest known is /c//j mci i hvbnd 
with IK ml lilt scnrle t tiilmlu tieewcis 
Russia, or the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, fe de*ral ntiite m 1^ mope and 
Vsi i tormul on the ba^is of i union of 
'*'0\ K t ‘soeialist Repubhe ^ < oiu prising tlm 
Riis-.ian 'soviet icdcntive socialist Re 
public (R 't) b R ) and titteen otheis It 
e ners over one sixth of tho eaitlih land 
siiitaee Its 11 ca ill nib uoH given is 
s 708 000 s(i in and it^ total pop 
n pioximatclv 19 3,200 OOO R isbuuudtd 
m ) u bv the Blaek ‘'c i \fghanislin 
i hum Pcisiu Piiikcv iid Mongolia on 
the W bv Norwaj Iml ind, the Biltie 
I dnid Czeehoslovakn Ruiimnia and 
lluiigirv on the 1 bv the seaofOkbolsk 
(p xrt of tho Pacitle Oe e ui) and on the \ 
liv tho Vrciio Oe in 1 he Benng fc'traiN 
(3>m m width) pnrate R from Vlaski 
(IT S A ) In tho N D In t hc s R re ichos 
a lat of 35** N , while its uoitheiimiost 
point is w%ll within the \rctlc Orcle, 
rcoclilng as far as 77* N It exte nds 
roughly from long 2a® L. to 169® W. 
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Its immense size can be jndpcA bv such 
comparisons as the distancis W to 1 
between Minsk and Vludivo'^tok (bOOO m , 
a railway ]ourni\ of at hast ten da\b) 
and to N from tlic Vf^liamstan bordei 
to Murmansk (iUOO iii i railway joumcv 
of so til da^s) I he Russian Lmpiic 
which existed until 1*)17 had an area of 
about 8,500 000 sej m Tii the peiiod 
between the revolution uid 1020 Poland 
I< inland Lithuania 1 atMn and L stoma 
cstab mdi pendent lepubla s and the aica 
of R was reduced to 8 17 150(» sq in 
<1939) Between lOlO ind 1045 however, 
H legaiued much ot this ter and also 
acquired »ther ter m 1 urope same of 
which had eailier been cede <l to Rumania 
and some which had formed pait of 
pre 1938 C zechoslo'e akis 1 he st cessions 

when added to uquisitions m Vsia whieh 
had been trained between 1917 and 1940 
made the total are i m 1010 shghtb 
larg:er than that of the oltl Russian 
1* mpire 

( 1 F oe K \ 1 m — The basu pre opri sphu al 
factor influencing ill R s hist is the 
(Treat Rus^nn plain ^\llhm this frimc 
work P falls naluiall) into sc \ dies 
the chief of which iie the h L urope an 
Plain ^ W R the? lake Region the 
( riincR the Caucasus tin ( \spian Basm 
the Steppes the 'siberiui Plain and the 
I’ae illc blope 1 he mam pin sk al fc atuics 
of these di\s are ns follows 

fast hvropean Phnn — Ihis slightly 
elevated plain rcichcs its greatest height 
in the \ald ii Hills (1500 ft ) but has on 
the whole an elevation of h ss th in ( 00 ft 
On the N W it is hounded h\ two Ukes 
and on the W be i ohind 1 it e\tends 
tothctrilMts whilstonthc ithis 

no natural bouncHre hut merges itself in 
the great ‘siheiiin I lain which stretches 
out to the h 

South ur9t ifasserr This is the country 
between the Ituin iniyi fiontier on the 
\\ incl the R linupcr on tlie I It is 
a low 1} mg c ounti\ On the 's itexteiids 
to the Black ^ea 

I he I akf Itiawn — Ibis region lies in 
the N of R and in< hides the I eningi id 
and Novgorod areas fhere ire sc v likes 
in the dist the Novgc r id an i alone eon 
taming more thin 1000 I In lakes arc 
usually joiiie d one t > iiiothc i and the 
land IS naturaPv low hnig However in 
some places a height of iic irh 1000 ft is 
attained The chief of dl the lakes is 
1 adogi This lake is the fiflh in si/c of 
all in R and the lirgest in 1 uiopc ui R 
Iht greatest depth is ahe ut PMi ft ind 
the volume ofitswatci i*. ibc iit nineteen 
times tint of J akf ( cue V i Ihe temp 
IS low ind for a third c f the veil the 
Mirface frozen 1 he 1 ike ibounds with 
fish and his a r*<^(iihar species of seal 
Ihc R Neva flows from it into the gulf of 
1* inland 1 akc Onega is j me d up to the 
White 'sea bv m ans cjf i scries of likes 
and atreams The R Swir flows out of 
it to the I^ndoga i inc ga is iniic h d< c pc r 
than ] adoga the greatest depth being 
well over 700 ft J ike Ilmen is formed 
by the meeting rif a number* of ri\s in a 
shallow depression, the avenge depth 
does not exceed 30 ft Lake Peipus (or 


Chudskove I ake) the b part of which is 
called the lake of Pskov diMdes the 
R s li SR from the h stonian s s R it 
connects with the gulfs of Riga and Lm 
land 1 hih lake also is vciy sh illuw no 
wheie cxc ceding 90 It 

Jhe i nnua — Ihe geological striictiiro 
of this pcnsinsiila Tilaces it entirely out- 
side R propel Ihe climate is Mcdi 
tc riaiic an in t> pc and the 's slopes of the 
\nili Mth lie exticmelv fertile Ihc 
lange culminates in in elevation of about 
5500 ft ihe MVS me few and hhort the 
most important of them being tlic 'stlgii 
ihe whole peninsula m i> be legirdcd 
ns a prolongation of the N W of the 
Cane isiis 

/hi i aucasus —This is a mt c h im 
750 m long iiiniiing N \V to I fi mi 
the Rl ick *^10 to the ( ispi m the langc 
finds eontinii ition on the I sib of the 
Caspiin Ihe chain is divided into two 
clivs bv the [) iiial I)e file thiiu^hwhi h 
igie it militirv loid iiins low irds the 
1 the 1 ingc h IS a width of 1 jO m whilst 
to the W of the dc tile the bicadth is 
about 120 m Vt the clelile itsc If it ebu s 
not exceed 00 m Ihe biglu'^t pe iks uc 
found Hi the \\ div where theie iiefive 
whuh lie highei than Mt R1 me Ihe 
highest peaks ot the W t me isiis lie 
1 Ihru/ and Iv ishtant m 

J hi ( aspKiu 1 his lie i con 

sists of le \( 1 pi im1 md mtersjciscd with 
salt lakes c xtendmg 1 mt i K » ikhst m 
It was the be cl cf the foimeil> enliigcd 
( aspiHii “St 1 

I hi Sbp/cs rin luc id 1 c It of jil mi 
lai I extends m i s| din turn ficmi 
's \\ 11 into \sM It li s 's ot the 

ckridums t test uc i and vcm s on the 

disc it in the 1 I he I stcjics iie 
duel md me ic irid dim the I in pc m 
steiqies but ill have i wide i mgi f 
te mi s 

Ih St/ ntiu I foin 1 his sc c tioii of t he 
Rnssi in J 1 im is divided from the I 
1 mope m iilim hv the I lals It is low- 

Iviiig ml level in the W rising m the 

> to pi ite 111 

/ hi I*ai ific slnpi Iromthomt niiisis 
will h rise from the s,|P(||||i p| itc lu the 
liiid slopes to the sc i of Okhotsk md 
the sc 1 of Iai>m both i lojc li ms of the 
1 1 C itic Oec in 

Siuhonnl and Jslnmh I here is ex 
eellc lit lishing in the \iitic ^ i*. Imt the 
I rts arc of little imiiortincc smre foi 
ne iilv three c|unitc is of the vc ir the out 
lets ire fio/cn Ihc \\ Into '^c n with its 
inlets Onegi and Dvina and its port 
\i hinge] Ills le gillie d muc h cif the nil 
Mitaiiee winch it tonne ilv iccssissed 
Dining the second World War it becanm 
cxtnnieh impoitaiit being a harbour 
I eessibb to Brit imd \iiici coiivovs 
Other inlets such is lehesskava mid 
I < tc hota arc siiriounde d by waste fio/e n 
Imd and the Ivaru sca is onlv oiieii to 
nivigntion for a few weeks in the veai 
Of the is of the N most are unmhabite d 
Ihc Be ling sen mid tho eoists which 
I onlejr on the sea of lap in lose mueh of 
the li value owing to the fac t that tin v nre^ 
bleak and inhospitable Ilm gicat gulf 
which has tho tn of Vladivostok as its 
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head is separated by miles uf waste land 
from the int<»rlor and the value of one of 
the most inaffnlfleciit harbours In tht 
world suiters much from this fact R 
has a Baltic seaboard ind the Baltic 
Soviet So< lalist Hcimblies (S S R ) pos 
scss a number of ^oeid harbours, Lcnm 
(n ad iH the port of tlie Kulf of 1 inland 
The Black. Sea has gained m import me t 
since the rc\olution The eoast lands 
are belnff developed ind us the pioduce 
of the interior bee onus 
impoitanee of the Block s< i mcrtahcs 
The sea eif Arov is the ifretitcst inlet ed 
this sea hut the nnpeirtane e of the Black 
Sea IS elimmishcd by tlic fact that it has 
so few Keiod peirts The So\iet (lov has 
enlarged inel modernised sue h poits is 
exist anel his brought forw ird piojcets 
for the e re atuin of iie w ai tihe i il iiai hours 
Odess i IS the see ond pe»rt of B and the 
greatest tomiiierenl i>oit of tlu Bluk 
sea St \ istopol is tlu kh it n iv il 
statiem anel Batiiiii owes its iinpoitcinee 
to the faet tint it is tlie pent e f Uie eul 
tic Ids of the ( line isus Init owlll^f to the 
Sovie t re strie tioiis on impoi ts nnd e xports 
its tiade has dcelnieel I he Kie it inland 
sea of K the ( ispuin forms ikkuI means 
of cominunieationfrov' *he Tr inse ant isim 
pro\s tei eciitrul “'ll timl iIm) lie tween 
ccntinl Asia and Persia C inals e oiim e t 
mBwiihtlmVolj?aha\c estab ominunua 
tions be twoen the ( ispnn Bln k Haltie 
and W lute stos It is of great imp ntanee 
as a tlshing centie uiid huiiplies almost 
the whole of R with fish It is pat tie u 
larU noted for its sihiioii anel stiirgeem 
Oroarnphy Die tnniii featuie m the 
phisieal sti letiire of I' m 1 iirope is the 
V ist low h mg plateau whie h swee ps frenn 
tlie UrnN to tlie plains ot middle 1 iirope 
anel wbieh se Menu rises S(H» ft ibeixe sea 
level It stretebis frini the N 1 to the 
SW I o the N inei W of it sIkIc lie*' a 
lemg strip of lowland whilst the s md 
\\ of It are bounele el h> low B iiig plains 
riie N \V beinb I of this plitcau wfiiili 
Includes the \ aldai Hills anel tlu [dateaii 
eif Minsk IS the highest ptrt eif it In 
central H the pi ite luoiiee again re lelits 
this height on the hiiiks of the V t>Ig i 
The whole are i is furthei in like el h\ a 
series eif ele e p eU [ire ssnms wliu h follow the 
hues of the Rs Dnieper Don indpaitof 
the Volga inel tlieie are It lets of deeper 
elcpression eif pri glitiil times Flu 
Ural Mts e iiinot be e uisukieel as a mt 
e ham Tn the s the \ eoiisist eif a series 
of paiallel iidges win li e out ini the nits 
of rreniel and I iginii ( eMilmulng N 
the\ appear to he oiih i eemtmuation of 
the central plateau whilst in the extre mt 
N the van simph low l\ mg lulls Vsiiii 
R N 1 of tlu 1 ills rises t » f<»rm a 
eentral mass j»f mts mel high plateaus 
rhe Panm Mts ineliidc tlu ‘stalin peak 
(24 50Sft land tin Ieninpiak(21 PKlft ) 
Mts of tlu reiitial 'sihniaii plateau 
meluile the Ye nisei heights (UiOO ft) 
the outei highlaiieis eif the sa\ in system 
(6000 ft ) between tlu upper Ve nisei ind 
Angara Rs , the highlands on both sides 
of the upper Lt na (1000- 1000 ft ) the iiit 
and plateau region V of I ake Baikal 
(1000-6000 ft ) and the fungus Mts 


(using to 3 *>00 ft ) The Sajanid system 
of highlands extends from the upper Darx a 
basm lu the \V to the watershed be twee n 
the Aldan R and the /ex a R m the 1 
and separates R from Mongolia The 
Clierski range disciovered in 192b is the 
eentral range of a system of mts running 
paiallel to the Verkhoyansk Kolyma 
\nad V r sy st c in Two par ille 1 rang* s run 

m i \ W direction through Kamchatka 
On the f side of the ranges ovei looking 
the Bet mg nre siv xolcanois m 

< hiding Klim lux ski (iie irly lb 000 ft ) 
Jmern — Ihf wliole divelopment of R 
h IS depc nek d to i \ e i y gn it exti iit upon 
her rlxs and lu i w itersheds \\ hen it is 
realised tint it is possible to tike a boat 
from thi extreme \ eif K md after 
earixing it irioss i low lying wate rshed 
liiineh it in ineitlui nv tint will be ir 
it semthw ird it c in he seen tint sm h in 
1 rrangt me nt of i ix s is of gre it importanci 
Ihe t huf rixs of k iirope in R hive then 
soime within comp iratixeB few milts of 
one another to the \ VV of th enti il 
pliteaii some of them e lIVlu^ round 
tlu plateau flow s nml find the u luitlet 
m tlu S e <j the Dnieper the V ilga 
intl the De n Others flow m i N W 
diroetion e a thi Dvmi the (3nigi and 
the N Dxini llu rivs of \si m K 
aie impoitant fe r tluir x#ihic as means 
of eoiumunieation tlu most iiiportint 
are the Oh \iul its tnhs tlu \eni''ei 
md the Tcna U m he eks nht I is a 
eeiiinlry of ii\s mil e ui iK and tlu 
k pintle nee whieh is pli id upon these 
fix« and e inaK is e>f o\e iwhelming im 
poitaiue l«ei eviiiiik th Veilgi i-i 
eonmeted with tlu I ik s Onegx ind 
Lidogi inel has thus he me x me in^ 
eif triiisit fiemi \N to I 1 lu \ dgi is 
ilso e miue te el w ith tlu \ I)\nn which 
enters the White sta md with th t is 
pi in in I the Dnieper is conneitid l\ 
einal witli tlu Dxma the Nieinen and 
tlu \ istiil I flu w ate r disc Inrge f tlu 
ii\s IS liowixii e ompnr itive iv srnill 
iiiel during the wintei invigitnii f tlu 
ii\s gerurillx (lasis Sn f irthtr ntf r 
tlu name s e»f the nv 

( limntt — flu dim it e e>f Puript in II 
is most e isily elisciihed is imtiiuntil 
1 his is true of nil sue tlu Urnne i ml 
sunt small poitions ed tlu loast of th 
Bluk 'St I 11 the re ton m tlu wh 1 
gets in extieniely li ird ml long winter 
followed by a cool pli isint spring in 
exetssively hot siimnit i iiul i very t I 
aiitninu llu r iinfnll is m tlu ivirigi 
111 ill and the inns tike pint liu1l\ 
during tho sumnu r and \ he aiit umn 1 h 
wiutii IS lianl nnd ytr\ t dl cycr\wiitrt. 
Tn the fe ns late as Mir h, the temp is 
edten only 30° I mil further 1 « fteii 

below 10 Nearly ixeiy iiv iv R i 
fn>7in for it k ist a eiiintei eif t \e ii 
mel III the N foi consul inhly m u thin 
a tliiiil lu summer h wevir tlu temp 
IS t or responding! V high using ns fir N 
as V re h angel te e me in timp of well 
over 70 for Tiilv flu mean i imfnll 
diHeisfroni iboiit loin iiitlmK t) ihoiit 
24 and ao«i(tlinet< 27 in the W lu the 
winter time the < ountry suffers greatly 
from bli/zaiels In \sinn R , W feibcrin 
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has an extremely cohl winter and a hot hcarinf? animals aie found in far firroater 
sumuici !• biiKnu ib even diier and quantiliCB 1 he tigrc r is occuHionally mot 
eoldtr tin poU of cold aioiind \ork with in the dists of the S and L and in 

ho>aiisk 1 *^ tlu tohlest plait in tht L Ihi Panin dist Iho most charocti ristio 

hcuiisjilKii Lhe clmiatc in Kamchatka annual which abounds is the Otts poll 
ipi luiliUr and wetter Cential \siau li oi Iho gicut mt sheep 
is di'v ind has cold winteis while the K\ciq — 11 is inhabited by tho de- 
Caspinn Basin is nii irid legion with si endants of inan> i ii es It is estimated 
extieiiiely hut siinnneis tint lailous biaiuhes of blavs foim at 

hlna — III the \ 1 st btn tch of te i from Ic ast < i pe r cc nt of tlic total pop 1 lie so 
ii to \\ in K ire tundi is steppes and iiuhilo the Riissnns the msi Ives who 
foiest" llu lust hive been exteiisuely nundier rather enei half ol the pop ot U 
de^ eloped espceiall> in the W snd ^ About 200 different laiiKiiutfcs aro spoken 
Gieat ckarinj?s ha’io been made in the in U Iho mam lai lal Kioiips iinrt 
forest lands ot the N\ and eom and wheat fiom the Riihsiaus aie thi Ukiaiiiiuiis 
are grown to a vtrv liri,e extent lhe (in ikmg up about 20 pii cent of tho total 
rc^on whieh tour lies tlu shoies of the po| ) \\ Into llussi ms 1 1 1< s I ithiianiuns, 
Black 'St a and the lest of the ^ of R lefts I stoniaiis \J ddaMUis ( eoigiaiis 
produce niui h the same pi Hiucts as tho Ximenisns litiis OsUaks luicoiiians, 
rest of linope line is found the links I i]iks Kirfehisinns Hiishkirs, 

vine and maize is iKo ^el\ e\ttnsivel> K i hunks lUniats kakuts I /bek 
eultiv ited lea js grown of tiie Can Ossetis lews Moidvcns C/liu\ ish and 

cabis'Mt'^ and cotton is ako culti\ated Cheihiiuts \poit fiom tho I kininians 
chuPA in the extreme In the \ of all these national groupsuie i nmpiintj\el> 
Abiutie R \cgi t ition lb int-v Imt the small Befoie tho ic\ohition of 1917 
neh ^tepie lind of the Aimii iigioii has they were not ri(igin''til is national 
a veg t itii 11 like that of both tlu dibeit groups at all and Uussiin was rigidly 
and t lie i coast w oodl inds so tint both maintained as the olhi ini I uiguage ^luce 
deei li ous forests inel eve igieeii aieas die the re\ilution thise n ition ilities lave 
found been allowed tho eiluul use of then own 

taiya — In the Vretu regions the pol ii language and have been eiuoiiragid to 
bear \r tie fox sell and reindiei an divelop their own enltiires U> vaiMiig 
found and tlu watcis of those legi iis|f\tenlh lhe federal ehunutet of tlu 
dboun 1 with baUnon, trout and cod In st itc e mphasisesthi < qii il f ( ting granted 
the evtcuMve foiest arc found the stag to all ii itionahlitfl within it by the Bol- 
tox bear and wolf ilu Iviix and elk, shevik-i in 1917 Withm tin couhtitiunt 
which were originally found in great num npuhlies there aie ante nom us regions 
bers m these legioiis are gt ulually being ind lei ublu s e re ate d foi sm Uh i national 
exteimin ited Cattle sin < p imi hoi«^es gr iii s llu ne i <»t s \V \ nti K his 
are loiirel on tho gra^slaiuis winch s(dl been much develiped bv the "ivnt («ov 
eovti rmieli of R In tlu fuest regie n In the i> the difteicnt uationalilies iiavo 
maiiv varictie s of birds are touiid the pi in wide pe we rs of self governtm nt liifut, 
ofwhicii lie the grouse anel the parti idge howevei Russimeon >lapi e nisi e mplete 
Manv if tht'-e aniiink ire found also in unel Russian de rninaiico has e e rilinue d 
thestipfscfR but this (list abounds All \ \m> loiiivnox llu 

principallv in haies and foxes together K s s (/v) extends for tliiei 
with the sU'^lik a greae eaiise of destrue quarter-^ of its te i into Ami i [toeeiiiiis 
tion to the eom lands fho llsh of the abe nt " > jhi cent of tlu t r of tlu 
dibt include the sturgeon aiiel the stork t I s R and rontains over half the ti til 
rf the \olgi together v\ith the carp anil | lop the aieuun 1 i op of the R ^ I s R 
si|uii->- lhe fapni of 'Liberia is similar an I the lifte n -s Us ait Lstimited as 
to that of iunipcdn R save tint fur (follow 


Bepnbhc 


I R ^ B S R 
il I KRAIMAN S R 
III AVlTlTI- RtSslVX (B\l LO 
RLSBItN) ^ R 
I\ \/FRBAIJAX ^ P 
\ t fORGfAN " R 
\ r \UMFMAN R 
VII 1 1 KKMI N K 

VIII Lzbfk^'-U 
IX Tajik & P 
X Kazakh & K 
Xr Kirghiz &>R 
XII Kvrflo BINMsH ^ P 

XIII Moldavivx ssH 

XIV Lithuanian S b P 
XV Latvian b R ' 

XVI Lhtoman b s r 


Area \n 
Sgitare Miles 

6,111 000 

22 i 000 

'<) 000 
^ 000 
r 00 
11 100 
18 f lou 

1 1170 
^ 000 
1 0 000 
7S 000 
71 000 
1 i 200 
31 000 
24 840 
18 600 


Populati m 


100 000 000 
40 000 000 

lU h»S 000 
3 210 000 
^ >12 000 
1 100 000 
1 2>1 000 

(i 282 000 

1 48 >,000 
<> 14 G 000 
1,500 000 

900,000 

2 200 001 ) 
2 870,100 
J 950.000 
1 150 000 


( npital 


Morcow 

Kiev 

Minsk 

Baku 

TifliH 

Blrivau 

Aabkhahnel 

(PoltaratHk) 

lash ken t 

btalinabad 

Alma Ata 

1 run/o 

Petmzavodsk 

KlHhlnov 

Vilna 

Riga 

T^linn 
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The s S Rh dr( in sov on sts subdivided 
into XV IS (1 ), K( h:ioiis (U ) \iitonoiiious 
llctfioiis ( V 11 ) and \utononions boMct 
'-‘ocitiliht Republic s ( V s ^ U ) 



Administraiiic 

Divisions 

Chief I ou n 

I Jti ssrvM vivii r 
iM 1)1 II ATI V 1 
bOCIVLl'aT Rl 



PL Bl u 

Mosf m 

1 

Altai 1 

Ranuiul 


kiiisnodar T 

Ki isfiodar 

> 

KniMiiovaisk F 

kiasriov iisk 

I 

Piimoiye 1 

VI idivostok 

o 

Stavropol 1 

Noioshilivsk (foi 

meily Stivu i d) 

(l 

Khabaiovsk F 

khnb iiovsk 

7 

h illklI R 

\i< h uu?i 1 

s 

Vsti iklidii R 

Asti ikll 111 

9 

Rrvansk R 

Bin insk 

10 

\ 1 bk 131 1 llkl R 

Vl Ilk lit r uki 

11 

\ 1 idimii R 

\ 1 idimii 

IJ 

\ oloi^il l It 

\ ol )„da 

1 1 

\oioiK/h It 

\ 010 m /h 

1 1 

(lOlkV R 

<mtl \ 

1 1 

(iio/nv R 

( io/n\ 

1 b 

Iv in )v 0 R 

1\ anov i 

1" 

hkiilsk R 

1 

kniiiiiiif;i 1(1 (f< r 

nil ilv konii^slu itr 

IS 

K t1nuni?iud R 

19 

kalimii It 

K iliiiin (toiiiiLilv 
1 vi 1 ) 

JO 

kuibisliLV R 

Kuilusln V 

J1 

K 111,^111 R 

Kn^^f in 

22 

k ilii,;a R 

Kalita 1 

21 

k< im lovo 11 

Ki me 1 )vo 

2t 

Kiiov R 

Kiiov 

2) 

Kostioma R 

kostiom i 

2 b 

(-iiiiifd U 

‘^llllft ioi»ol 

27 

Kursk R 

kuisk 

2 s 

1 i niiiKi id R 

1 ( niiui id 

20 

Molotov R 

Midot *v (loiiiKilv 

1 ei m) 

10 

Moscow 11 

Mosf ow 

tl 

Miiinijn''k R 

’Miiim irisk 


Nov^oiod R 

Nov ifoiml 

H 

Nov osiluisk R 

Novosibiisk 

U 

Omsk R 

Omsk 

t) 

OplI R 

Oiel 

3b 

Ptn/ i R 

P 11/ i 

17 

Pskov K 

1 sk )V 

IS 

Rostov R 

Rostov 

19 

Rla/an R 

111 1 / in 

40 

'^apdtov U 

Sur itov 

41 

S ikhalin R 

Vlevniidi »\sk 

42 

Svddlovsk R 

‘s\erdlovsk 

43 

Smolensk R 

siiioh iisk 

44 

staliiigri id R 

Malirui id 

45 

Tambov R 

1 imb »v 

46 

Tomsk U 

loiiisk 

47 

Tula R 

1 Ilia 

48 

Tyumen R 

1 V iiiiu 11 

49 

Ulianovsk U 

I U lllOVsk 

50 

Chelyabinsk R 

( hi l> ibin k 

51 

Chita R 

Pint i 

52 

Chkalov R 

Chkulov (fount rl> 
Oitnbiug) 

53 

Yaroslavl R 

\ aroslav 1 

54 

Tatar A S s R 

ka/an 

55 

BoHhkirlnn A s R L fa 

5b 

DagbiBtau 



A S S B '\Inkhath-KaJci 

57 Buryat-Mungollau 

A S 9 R Ulan Udo 


Ad mini rail 
Jiiiiai ms 

jS Kab II (liTii ill 
\ 's S |{ 

jO Ivoini \ s ^ K 
I bO M ill (( h( luiiis i) 

\ I< 

bl MonlviiiiHii 

V s s it 

bi *^orlli Os>sLtnu 

V S S R 

b > Udiiniit \ P 
bl ( Iniv h A s s R 

I b » \ ikiit V ‘s s It 

lib I V R 

1)7 Jewish V l{ 

(Biiobidi in) 
bS Oiiot V R 
< ) 1 m I \ P 
'M kb il \ R 
"1 ( hcik V R 


II I IvHMNrVN 

\ II I "^(M I vi I'^r 
Pi I LIU i( 

, 1 \ inriit/ i R 

I 1 \ lln ni i I 

\ < i islnli I R 

4 Dim Mil Lio\ k 

it 

1)1 ibobi ( h K 

» /hit )iuu R 
7 1 1 Ills irpathidii 

It 

5 /ai)oro/h( R 
) I/m 111 H 

10 kimiruts 

PoiloM R 

11 Kk\ R 

1 1 kiioNori 111 R 
n I \ »\ P 
1 1 \ik IlM \ R 
1 ) (Id s i l\ 
lb P)ltn i R 
1 " It »M1 > 11 
M iliiio K 
I ) 'st ni‘,li\ R 
0 '^uiin R 
^ i 1 irn >|>ol R 
' kb irknA R 
kh Ison R 
IJI (hiinuoA R 

. L luiiioMlsi U 


111 \/lKnMlVNSO 
MM '' 0 ( 1 vr I'sT 

Rill IlIK 

1 Nikhube\aii 

\ s R 

2 Niufoino l\ 11 i 

bikb \ R 


Chief Tovm 


Nalchik 
s> ktj vkap 

loshknv Old 

Sardnsk 

Ordzhonikid/e 
Isbevsk 
( heboksiri 

\ akutsk 

Nov or issiisk 

liiiobidiau 
Oipot 1 in 
k\svl( lu to 
M) »k til 
siiliinov 


Km 

V limit/ V 
I lllsk 

\ oioshilov^Ldd 

Dim I lopitiovsk 
Di)li)bvih (foi 
in ih Diohobvez) 
Zhitoiim 

1 /lioiod 
/ip jio/ht 
I/m III 

K urn m ts 1 oduNk 
Kiev 

kipovojrrad 
I vov 

Nikolivi V 
Odessi 

X’nltiv i 
Rov n > 

'^talino 
^tanisl i\ 

‘'iiinv 
lam II ol 
kh irkov 
Kin rsoii 
ChciniJTov 
t lu in i\ i si (for- 
nu ilv C/t I now it/ 
or ( ( iiidiiti) 


7 i' u 


\ ikhichcvan 
St lauakeit 


IV Ol ORUl \.N sosii T 
'^OLUiisr tti 
iiniK Tijiis 

1 Vbkhn/lari 

A s s R Siiklniinl 

2 Vdjai s K R Rat u 111 
J boiith Ossetian 

\ R 


Stalm 
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Adrmni^raiixe Chief loum 

Divisions 


4dmini^tratiie Chief Town 

IJiiisionii 


V I 7BEK SOVII T 
bO( I A LIST RL 
PUBUC Tashkeu* 


IX ri HKMI N So 

MIT '^oc lAT 1ST A •thkhabad 
Ri PL BLU ( Poltaratsk ) 


1 Andizhan R \ndizhau 
J Bokhara R Bokhara 

A Kashka Darya R Karsh 

4 Xamangan R Namangan 

5 Samarkand R samaikind 

b surkhan Darya R It^rmiz 

7 Ferghana R I<(.rghaua 

8 Khorezm iKhiva) 

R Khorezm (Khna) 

4 Kara Kalpak 

\ s N R Turtknl 


VI 

Kvzakii ^OVIl T 
S^OtlVLlsT Rl 



1 1 BLle 

Alma 4.ta 

1 

Aknmhnsk R 

\kmolinsk 

2 

Vktvubinsk R 

\ktvubmsk 

1 

Alma 4ta R 

Vlina \ta 

4 

Last Kizakhstan 



R 

Kokpekty 

5 

(lurvcv R 

(. urv t V 

b 

Tambul P 

Janibul 

7 

\N cst Kazakh 



st in R 

I ralsk 

8 

Karaganda R 

Karng inda 

9 

Kzvl (Irda R 
Kokdictov R 

kzvl Orda 

10 

kok< Iietov 

11 

K us tan 11 R 

Kustan 11 

12 

Pavlodav U 

P ivlod iv 

13 

Xoith Kazakstan 


R 

Petr >1 avlivsk 

14 

scinipdlatinsK R 

stnnp ilatiiisk 

15 

9 aldv Kurgan R 

Taldv Kuigaii 

lb 

'^outh K izdkhstan 


R 

( hnnktnt 


VII T\jik So\iit 
so(i\iisr Ri 
PLBiic Stnltnolii 


1 r irm R 
I Kulvah R 
o I cuinabad R 

4 stalinahad R 

5 ( or no Badakshan 

4 R 


(•aim 
Kul\ ih 
L( mil il ul 
St ilmab id 

Klion g 


VIII WniTi III SMI \N 
II T^(JCIXLIsT 


Rf I L IJLIC 

1 Baran ivk hi R 

2 Bobnii k R 
A Brest i 

4 Vitciisk R 

5 Gomel R 

6 Grodno R 

7 Minsk R 

8 Mogilev R 

9 Molodechno R 
10 Pinsk R 

11. Poleesye R 
12 Polotsk R 


Min^k 

Barm mr lii (B in 
now 1 /f ) 
Pobniisk 
Brest J it )\ hk 
\lUlHk 

(jOIIK 1 

(^rorlrii 

Miiihk 

Mogilf V 

Moll (hchno 

Pinhk 

Polessye 

Polotsk 


1 \shkhabad R 

2 Mt*r\ (Marj ) R 
1 lashaii/ R 

4 Chard/hon R 


\ Kik( ni/ so\ II T 
■^OCIAl 1ST Ri 
1 l HI R 

1 l>/hiUl MiadR 

2 Issik kill R 

^ Osh R 
4 I alas H 
) lit II ^hiii R 
b l?iim/i R 


Ashkhabad 

(Poltaratsk) 

Merv 

Tashau? 

Ghardzhon 


Frunze 
B/halil \bad 
Karikol (Przhe- 
\alsk) 

Osh 

Dmitrie^sk 
Tiilcha 
^ riinzt 


\iTntnian Kniel^ 


XT \\ I Th( 

I null )i MiUlmin lithiiiiiian 1 nlMan 
ind 1 st nnii s Bs 1 iim iio idmiiiisti i 
ti\e sub di\ such is tlu above 


C huf / uns — Ins m R with in 
istiinutMl i<p in lJi9 <f ovir 100 (HM) 
will Moscow (( ip ) 4 1 17 000 1 (inn 

grad 1101 iOO Kitv Sib iOO Khirkov 
811 400 BiliiSOOlOU ( rk\ (41100 
Odt‘*sa (>04 200 1 ishktnt iS > 000 1 iflis 
>10 200 Ri stov (11 Don >10 300 Dim 
pioittrovsk 00 700 st ilni > 402 000 
staliiiKrnd 4 4 > '>00 svcrdlovsk 4* >00 

Ki/iii 10 000 Kuibislu \ 100 000 

Sir it \ 47b 000 \ or >ii( /h 12" 000 

\ mslivl >0s 000 /aporozht 2S‘) 000 
Ivanovo 2') > 000 Xrdiniigil 2S1 000 

Omsk SI 000 thilvabinsk 27 1100 
I 111 I 2 2 000 M( lotov 2 > > 2()0 \Rti ikhun 
..>1 000 Ifi 24)000 Irkutsk Ml 000, 
M ikt V vka 24(» 100 Minsk 21 ) 000, 
Mma \ti 210 600 M iriiip >1 *22 000 

I k ilinin 2K 000, V oiosliilovgrad 21 1 000, 
Vladivostok 20(> 000 Ki isnodar 20 1 900 
Trivun 200 000 Khabarovsk 199 400, 
KiivciRogl97 (>00 krisnovarsk 190 000. 
inginrog 18S 800 I/h( vsk 17 > 700, 
( hk ilov 172 900 (jro/nv 172 >00, sta- 
Ini k 109 00 \iUbsk 167 400 Niko 
liv V 1(7 100 K iraginda 10 > 900 M/hnl 
' I Rjl 1 9 900 lin/a 1 >7,100 Smolensk 
1 ( 00 Shakhtv 1 > > 000 B irnnnl 
148 100 1)nltprod/(r/bniskl47 800 Mag- 
iiit i,( rsk 14 900 (lotiul 144 200 Kirov 
14 1.00 siinftroiol 1 42,700 Tomsk 
1 41 200 Pvbinsk 139 000, Sciinarkaud 
111 100 l\(m(ro\o 1 11 000 Poltava 
I 1 0 100 I lui 1 dt 129 400 OidzhonikMzo 
I 127 200 Ashkhabad (Poltaratsk) 12b bOO, 
1 iTiibov 121 100 Kostroma 121 200, 
Kursk 120 000 Munnanak 117 000, 
waHtopol 112 000 Ord 110 (>00 Stini- 
palitlriHk 109 800 (mrlovka 108 700, 
ipokopvtvBk 107 200 Korrb 104 *>00, 
Dzirzhinak 101 400, Chita 102 600, lUy- 
anovHk 102 100, Kiiovograd 100,300. 
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lnr SO\IIT ICONOMIf "^YSirM — The 
ffonoriiK syntdii of If is based ou tlie 
sodilist s\stdn of Kononiv and the 
Sol lahst o\\ in lahip of tlie iiisti iinii nib and 
means of piuduction Ml tlu rliief in 
dustiies and laiKC factoru shipping an 
lines, do(kb and w irelioiiscs and hanks 
aro (ontiolled h> silaiad niaiiagr^rs 
ippomtiil by and k sponsible to, tlu 
partidilai min]sti\ oi rov litpt whiih 
admini'^tois the indiistiv m qucbtion 
1 he heai y mdiisti u s aie nndtr the control 
of Union miTiistiiLs Individuals there 
foK cannot diiivi iiuoiiH in the foim of 
pioflt mtircst dividend oiieiittiveept 
iiitdcst on i savinf^sbink aceount or 
Stitt savini 7 >. loin) and tlu ttniifr cliss 
h IS 01 ast d to i \ist 1 lit onlv w W Pt ople 
t 111 tarn inoiicv in 1 < is in woiL toi 
vvaKts oi silaiv 0 y autliois iinv ittcivi 
loyalties h 1st d tin tht si/t of tlu hook 
ind irtists inav stllUitii piitiiits) Hiil 
tlu It aiL ilso a ot itain miiiihd o! woikt is 
ill sill ill St If povcrniiuf ‘pK^diittrs t i 
tiptiativcs (aiith) vvhith iit ,jrtndall> 
(iiKaKid in niikmi? aitistu t>r spumlitv 
liothuts unsnilttl to mass piotiuttion 
nu tluuls 111 laifft f if touts I bus tliiic 
lilt fo opciativi tislu 1 Mien groups own 
iMiJr tlu 11 t»\Mi bo it '■ i» Ml kk iiitl vvtiikini? 
foi tldiistlvis till tiK t t ♦ ind ml iiitl 
vvittrs but tlttiista llsbiiiK i^ in tlu 
bintls ot tbt 1 lin'd Stitt owntd ti iwlti 
llttts *^oiiii tinit s tlu''L Looiiiitivt 

woiktrs \v( ik in tiuu own homes inrreh 
s IhniJ: tliLii pMitlu ts ind Kitting tlitii 
nuitdiilh tliroukli tluii «o iptntvt 
s It It tv but inostlv tlu V woik to^ithd in 
j inth ownttl vvorksbtips lulling the 
irottttlsoi (ooptiitivt div idt nd ot tlu 
salt ot tlu II joint piotliit ts Ilowtvti 
onlv tlu aKiit piotlut t rto tipoi itiVLs m 
tilt tolUttivc films in ol m ijor 1 1 oiumiit 
impoitantt In l‘M7 tlu v ownttl in t 
I t r < dit tif tlu tot il mt ins ot piodiu tion 
in aKiidiltiUL In tb st 1 iims sli iimi; is 
t n tlu basis of tlu liboui tins tontii 
butt tl bv 1 nil ptison t > tlu woik molt 
itspoiisiblt OI skillt tl woik Ik mu: valuttl 
more liiifhh m ttinis ot Itboiii davs 
than less n sptirisiblt oi It ss skilled wt>rk 
Hoth farm pnidiuts iiiul t ish proceeds 
nie sillied rimi to the flist five viar 
pi in fiiininK was still inti tlv done hv 
iiulividiial owmi vvtnkti pt isants there 
hdiij? lelativelv ft vv tolltelivt faiiiis m 
tlu first ekt idt til tlu 'soMit itf^iiiu , hut 
under tlu flvt >t ii plan tlu numhti tif 
t ollt e tive ftiims lilt It isttl eiioimoiislv iiul 
tt) da\ tlu fainistiftlu oldtiidti tif indivi 
dual pe isHiits (tir Aide// s (c/ 1 ) ) now tu eupv 
im iiioie thfin 1 per 1 1 nt t>f the eiillivaled 
land of If t olleetive f inns in inaKe their 
own alTaira thioiitfli e let ted ctuniiiittee s 
hut ^lu\ aie obliged to tlelivti an aim 
quota of apceifktl kiiuls of pnitliu e It* tlu 
state huvin^ oiaranisitioiis at pruts will 
below the orthiiaiv iniiktt price the 
different e In e ffee t representinii lates and 
taie's These tit liveries k‘> to providt 
supplies h>i tns and fiuttniis hut tlu 
surplus iiia> bo sold ftir as imu h as the 
farm can Kt t Ned all the ir woikiiuriii u 
H spent by numheus In the colketm 
farm Each niemhcr mav have allottetl 
to him a Hinall * farmstead ' or allotment 


up to 2 nr and much of his time is paased 
in Its eultiv ition In the ctillective farm 
vils c mb family has its own house and 
»?aidtii anti ‘farmstead* *lhe ctdlective 
farm itsc If may liave not only central 
tilhccs lud hiins but also a kmdersarten 
anti a sihotd club, and einema At 
h irvt st time tlu f inn may hav e ploiighlnK 
or h 11 vesting implements from machine 
tractoi stations which aio state owned 
slitions tor lending out morhlneiy m 
exehmge tor a lived share of the harvest 
eiop Iksuits collet tive tanns there aie 



bOI lit b tf/l\ 


win VI HARVrsl \I Till ST VI IN cOlLFe 
TIVI IMM IN Till- '^rvVROlOL Itl t^lON 
Ol nil- K s 1 s R 

II „run ef tlu luw hirvbstii. I iiiR re pared t r 

dthver> to tlis st 1 l ck 

a ( e it nil number of state f inns genorallv 

III HI than (olle.etiv( firms under 
iiiiiiizti-^ of tlu st farms ippointed hv 
tlu « (iiuimssaiiat rcspon-'ible for tlu in 

I lu Us is a more specialised tj po of farm 
ing thus there are a niimher of btf t^ live 
'^tiMkfvinis and fotton sugar beet and 
daiiv farms, and ou tlu Jllaek Sea loist 
not ihl> at Yalti then iro state wiui 
fniiiis I heir chief fim tioii is tint of 
lest lie li expeiinunt an 1 lievelopmeiit 
Ntate farming inti liulii''try do not eonu 
intei eMbtince oi fuiutnu lu aa> hap 
ha/aid munnei Iiulustiv is regulateii 
ai c ordiiig to an e ( moiiiit plan and worked 
out ftir the whole eouiltrv , and managers 
are appoipti'd to effeetuato this master- 
plan I heir eliity is to run the fac tory or 
industry with the maximum etfleieuoy so 
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as to pioduce as iimc h as possible with the 
minimum waste of raw materiaL wear and 
tear of macliinery, or time The plan is 
a Tast profTiainme or sciies of pio- 
uriammcs, of production, betting out what 
the various industiits and factoiies and 
farms shall turn out in the >ear and 
setting out the aiipropnato amounts of 
raw material to hi allotted The body 
that prepares tin's plan is c ailed the State 
Planning CominisMon, or briefly, *Gos 
plan,* a body of economists and engineers 
who ad\isc the gov in all planning 
matters with branches m the \arious 
republics or dihts and al«!o in the groups 
of factories in each Industrj After full 
discussion w ith the industry and all otliers 
concerned the draft plans and amend 
ments and criticisms are rcfcrrid back to 
Goaplau which then co oidmat<s all the 
separate plans and meets cs<^cntnl ciiti- 
cisms and it was in this way that the 
famous tivc-year planb were prepared 
Witlun each fl\e’\ear plan there wire 
fuller and more detailed ann lud qu u tc rl\ 
plans which filled out the geiu lal fianic 
work of the long-term plan {bfc further 
under Historic). Ihe commissariats 
(mJnistnes) are respon'<ih1c for the im 

S lemontation of the plans, either for a 
ranch of activity thioughout the whole 
Lnion or indirectly through the rc‘»pec- 
tive ministries of the constituent republics 
The complete field of Ru«isnu life is 
covered by these ministries and their 
counterparts in the republics The head 
of an mdustrv or factory is ic&ponsiblc 
for what happens in the industry or f u 
tory and he must see that the workcis 
obey his orders 1 he trade unious 
which are essentially btate c onc( rns It i\ ( 
a voice in tJ e appointment of iiniiageis iii 
the sense that they arc consult<d before 
the appointment is actually in id( and tlu 
workers through their trade union ni x\ 
criticise a manager Membc r'^hip of trade 

unions is voluntary hut ino'it worktis m 
Mcw of the privileges of unions iii 
mtn bps Wages art fixed Inc uisiilt«itioii 
hetwicii the gov pliniicry ind tlu ti ulc 
imions Workers* factory committtcb 
supcivise working conditions ind the 
gcucial disciphne of the work'' Sociil 
insur mcc is a function of tlic ir idc unions 
llu leaders of the ''CMct ( o\ wire 
soon coiTipclltd to aband n tl t uudilutccl 
Coiumutii'st idea of distributjc ii ir cording 
to iiicd-? ind to accept tlu piinciplo of 
‘from c ifh according to Ins ahiliti to 
each ac< ording to bis \\( rk * 1 he Inrcii 

live of personal profit for iddil ion il < ftoit 
seeps tlirough the wriiolt s^st ui I Irst 
there canu the so called slux 1 woikcr* 
system, and Inter, the picc* w ik system 
called th( st ikhauovitc move mint iftcr 
its propoiunt, Alexei Stakh im v a Don 
has coal miner, who workcil uit u latter 
method of Ik wing coal and so iiuic iscd 
the amount he was able ti law in one 
shift. IJk wagCH famed bv this iiifc 
rate system are considerably lughti than 
the time r ites 

Great economic strides in U are as- 
burod by the enormous wiaiDi and the 
undeveloped resources of the c ount ry In 
agriculture and niineral wcaltii U will be 


independent of import (or export) for 
inanv years to come Ihere may be 
and often is enormous waste through 
buirauciacy , incapacity, or uuadapta- 
biht\ but iicvcithcliss the net gam will 
probably be great enough to cniich the 
stilf ind through it, really enhance the 
still low living standnrdb of the people. 

J inanct — State control of tho flnancnl 
Ristem ih an essential instiuineiit foi the 
planning of Itussiun ccniiomy Viticle 14 
of the ( onstitution givis to tlio ccntial 
gov the hiiporviblon of the monetary and 
credit system ot tht country, tho nd 
ministi ition of tho banks, tho orgamsa 
tion of stnto insuiance ( tc , and empowers 
it to biimtion tho state budget and tht 
re ve nuts iiul taxes eomiuising tho re 
publit in iiul loe il budgets V umqnt 
eharuetciistic is that the Soviet budget 
im hides th( maior pait of tlit jcsnuirts 
accumulate tl by Russian industries 1 he sc 
ait itgardid us the diffcience hotween 
cost price and w hole sale bt Ihng piiec tlu 
latter is fixed b\ the gov and to bui 1 1 
vise tho ftuiiur tho tin int 1 11 lutliontus 
exercise a eUgiet of ttiiitrol over tho pro 
cesses (if pi odiict ion Of tlu if tuiiiulited 
funds of t ich industii il t stab one part is 
pissed to tlu state bv tlu tiiiiiovertix 
ind tlu otlu r k m nns in tlu 1 u tory and 
eciistitutfs its I K fit Ihis too belongs 
to the btatc, but is hindfd ( vir only in 
part m meordinci witli i sjudji pio 
cedure ihe v irmtion in liiiiDvtr tax 
latfs enables the u ( uniiililiou of k s( r\( s 
in indiistiv to bo i nt rolled ind a dt fiiiiU 
piKt policy to lx e lined uit In tlu 
period D)3S 40 the total iiu ( me of tlu 
vH t state budget was 4 >0 thousuiul 
million loublis ( f this tlu turn ivcr txx 
accounted fir b thousuid inilli ns and 
pioiits from ( om m eritirpn-^i for IS 
thousan I rnillums Thus per cent ol 
R s budgitn V n vcuiu w is ^ mud from 
tlu (cui rnu aitivitics ot orgirusations 
within till Sodnhst svstnii Another 
( h iroi teiistic IS tint tlu Ru sum national 
budget uuiudts tlu limigds of tho ion 
stitiu lit n piihlirs and ill lo( il gov bodies 
and th iiiiniu lal resources )f npiililics or 
dists ire suppli ruented where lunssuv 
from the central c xcheqiitr to oriahlc th« 
requm rrunta of tho fionomii plan to bi 
enrni d out 1 he table « show re vc nue and 
f xienditure in 1‘140 for tlu IT s s u and 
lepiihli an (itu biding loial) bndgi ts in 
Ihonsiiids of milliojis of roublcH 

liu iiiiseiit Russian banking and 
(iiiMurv me ( b iriisiii was founded at the 
end of 1921 witli the cstab. of tho state 
bank of the I S s R witli tlu nglit of 
ism ‘^iihscquentlv tlu l>ank betamc 
tlu sole re posit orv foi (urromv leservcH 
ind the rignl iting Inatitutioiiof tho whole 
ciirnmv svstrm In D) fi) tho credit 
by t« in wa n formed upon two lines all 
hiu rt i( nil llnam log bee umc tho oxeluslve 
pi rogatlvo of the state bauk and bills ot 
ex liunge w c i o abohbhed no iiublle busi- 
ness (orirciii being permitted to give 
eie dits to unotber 1 or bhort ti i in loans 
nil hu^iurss oigauisations thus became 
c li( iits of t ho btate batik, and tho 
other hmkH were restricted to long term 
tiuum iiig *stato bank loans, mado as an 
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analysis of the tlient*s economic and 
llnnncial position ln\c thus become a 
vtry effective instrument for tho gov 
control of state cntcrpiisos, which arc all 
expected to ho self supporting or to make 
a profit The bank s lesourt f s arc chiellv 
dcriveel from tho resource s of the country 
How mg into it as tho sole bank of settle 
me lit fuithet supple incuted l)\ budget 
ussignments and ti\ its own pioflt 
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th Imanec minisliN i-i able lonoininite i 
gold \nliie foL th( exteiiiiil rouble ind t 
maintain it without in> van ition ngiiii t 
the dollai ind tl pound Ihe gdl 
\ line bears no rilitim to lhe> loulde 
pure basing powc I m idt 11 ( old backing 

for the rouble is unlimiti d It is ii^u il i > 
conduct truling trmsnitlois abioad ii 
fore Ign ciirre m > nor ount ing be mg cai 1 1 1 
out by tho st ite bank thre ngli its ba k 
correspondents ihiond The < xehnii 
\alin of the loiihlc to tho t in May IM 0 
was 1 1 20 

Affrinilture — \gijeiilture is controlh 1 
by the Ministry for \giicultuii 1 ho 
total area under cultivation, including 
individual ow nor peasant farms c olloc 1 1 \ c 
fariUB, and state farms (*»oo Jht isoiut 


Ftonomio System) was nearly 395,000,000 
ae m 1041, before tho Ger invasion In 
tho same year there were over 240,000 
eolh < tive firms ( i fourfold mcreaso since 
1010) 1 300 000 iiidividnal owners, 3960 
stite firms and 0910 tractor stations 
ilu 1)1 lek soil area of S L H (about 
270 000 000 a( ) is tho (hief gram pro 
dueirig laud f e reals are the eJiief pro 
dial lud then tullow flax hemp potatoes, 
beetroot ind tobacco In 1 )3U-41 gram 
eiops aveiaged 111,000 000 tons K is 
firnoiis foi her rottoniield^ ind cotton 
industT> J lu ( lin f ceiities of rotton 
glow mg lie the in. \i11(>s of central 
\sia m th( luikmen b S It T Tudor tho 
fl\€ >e ir id ins iiiir to 1010 \ i-^t new 
iriigition schemes wcie undertaken to 
bring w iter ilong aitifleial < h inuels to 
inigate Iho d sort and so open ui now 
lands w he re cot ton could be grown Ah jut 
three tines as much cotton is giown as 
iindei the tsii*. *ailk i-s moic ex ten ively 
(iiltnatrd than formtilv not onlv m 
i t nil d Asia ainl Fiausc ^ucosia hut m new 
Ilea nameh the I kiame, Cl u ei iiilin 
the ireas iioimd Voronezh staliiigi id 
III 1 Kursk \\ lid rubber plants ire being 
fiiltn itcd m V inous parts of the L nlon 
In the S / ne flint trees and the \i no are 
tiiltnatrd V-,!! iilture is being sti adily 
I h < tl ilw I lU t i( thr ( on 1 \\ orl I W ai 
1 I (I < i lit of the (olhrtne firm and 
2a to aO pel ( ent of tho state farms had 
been e lee trilled m iii> bv means of hj dro 
cleeliie power 

rile r iimg of r \ttle iKo oeeupie-j an 
(xeecdmglv import iiit place especialJ\ lu 
the neiglibonrliood of tho grdbs> steppes 
'^lieep are large h produced also cittle, 
horses e amels and pigs The rivs espe 
eiillv the \olgi and the Siberian rivs 
give mm h oppoitnnitv for Ashing whilst 
the I )p of tho V \st deserts of '^ibeiia me 
krill d tiir trippe rs 

soviet agriculture suffered bcvereh 
dining tho 'sorond M oild ^Va^ lu the 
i er otinpied ireas the collective fum 

tt m I loke tlowu, and the *s enched 
eiith police of the retroatmg llus^ians 
destiojcHi thous inds rf ac ofcr)ps Ihe 
h\e \eai plan of 19lh-')0 thereout l\id 
vtii',^ on the 1 ) hnbilitatim of agrieulture 
nd s< 1 the t irgc t ‘ I otal farm luoduco in 
tl I s R as a whole shill u iiiercastd 
hi the end of the fi\e veir ptiiod 2' per 
lilt ibuve the 1040 m irc W he il rue 
111 vegetables weie tr be espeeiill^ m 
I iscd t ollcctiM iti u was to ho 
t re ngthe ued and the e Ihe icne> of m r liuie 
ind trnetoi st itioii'* miieised Duiuig 
till live \eir period tl i number of h ts 
w IS to be increased 1 per eci hoim 1 
e itlli P) per ecrit p 1 >9 Per eint md 

•^heip and go its i pei cent Dmv 

fan ling an 1 miikel girdemiu m the 
Miiiuti of tlic lait. cities wi to bo 
cm >111 aged \fforc '•t rtion, aitih Jal fer- 
tilisitiou cli image homos md vast 
liMr^vtion pioicets we it to help ign 
pie gross Aj. m it hiiiory was m 1 1 a 
piiuiti indu iial pre luet, and m the 
uniNs aaicl t hm 31 mslitutioiis agric. 
icficarelv^as to he cneouiagod It was 
cl i imocl rli it t hi gross out p ut of ngri^e iilture 
Ob a whole in 1919 exceeded th it of 1940. 
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Forestry There art nearly 2 500 000 000 
ao of forest land in K , cohering ovtr 44 
per cent of its total area U contains 
about one third of the worlds lutiilur 
Biippl'v It has bitn CHtiiiiattd that 
Asiatic R contains about 78 per cent of 
H s foi < bt 1 inds Htt aiist of tlie shoitagrc 
of roads tlust foitbts arc ditlicult to 
fTploit though binct tlu rt\olulion a 
nuuiboi of new roids hoM been ton 
btiucttd making forest cxploitatioiu isiti 
Ihe ftiitstb of 1 uroptan R he iimsth to 
the N dtt lining towards tlu ttntral 
regions and the 's with tlu txtiptioii of 
tlu ( lucaMis while there in <ivcr 
IS OUO CUKI ac <if forest laud which supplj 
Inau^ valuat h kinds of timbci Die 
btate admini reis iud works tlu larger 
part of Russnii forcbt laiul but about 
7 1 OtUi OOP le 111 illow ed to the pc is \ntr> 
for fitt use 1 iiubtr filling and wood 
woikiug irt thi main industries in the 
fro/i n legion td the Vretu Cirtle and to 
the 's of it Dlls forest belt extends N 
from 1 rningiad through Karelia and K 
Into 'sjhtna wluie it siretihes nr? >ss the 
ri\s which How N into the An tie Ocean 
Much <f tlu timber here is Hr and pint 
In \\ K timber and resin are exported 
m ( insider able qumtitus Ihe luge 
papei 1 ? dustr\ of tlu K s 1 's R depeuels 
iiitir h em Riissiui timber 

Ihfere tlu 'second Woild \\ ii the 
*so\ut tiov hiel pursued a polies of 
afforestation in ceitiin lu u iiid areas of 
R e'.pernlh in the s 1 on a vtiv 
limited se sh hut with maiked sucetss 
riu fisc ^ car pi in 1*U(> oO pio\ ideei th it 
*tla tree plintatiems laid out for the pro 
teetJem eif eedlejetne rnd state firm Helds 
m the «teppt inel wooded steppe regions 
shall he restored iriel new belts of ripidlv 
growing trees (inehuling fruit tiees) and 
bushes iinelueling heiiv hushes) planted 
tree-^ luelueliiig fruit trees shill also he 
plrnted along ri\nus Diis elause was 
eiil irKeel upon in i go\ plan of Oe t 1948 
e libel the ^tnhn I Ian (see Politlmro ilhis 
tration p 30J) Ihisteii to Hfte en \e nr 
I hn proneled for tlu plintirig of a series 
of forest belts tot riling DilO rn which 
would form *x defe rue agimst the eli>jng 
wmdb whieh normall\ sweep leross the 
1 uroi ean bteppes freim f e nt 1 il \sn Die 
greatest belt was to be planted fiom the 
( i-^piin "sea te> the I rals It was esti 
mate el tint this polie^ would protect 
iiearh 90 000 colhctiie fairns Crop 
rotatu n with grasses and a se hetiie for 
building reservoirs and ponds in flu 
steppe were an add it ion 1 1 put of the 
acheme In 1950 it wis elairiud tint 
370 000 1 tires had been afforesUel in 
1949 and th it >90 000 het tares hiei been 
afforested ‘•mee the in luguratiou of tlu 
1946- >0 five vear plan 

Elecinflcat) n, — Lenin was ronviiued, 
even before the Oct Revolution th it 
large scale cb e triflcation would proxide 
the only basjt teehmquc ade epiate to the 
estab of a Vieiahst eeonomy He cm 
phaeistd the need for a ritionnl dlstribu 
tion of mdiintry *with <4po(inl attention 
given to the dec triflcation of IndyBtry and 
transport and the adaptation of elec 
trlcity to tlu purposes of agriculture,’ and 


his tenacity enabled the many nerlous 
obstaeloH in the wav of elect rJfleatlon to 
bt overcome \ e oinmlBsioii htaded hv 
(i M Krzhizhanovsky thu se le ntist sub 
milted a plan in Uet 1930 which e uvtied 
tlu rcbtoratiou and reconstruction of the 
w hole national tconoin> w ith ele e ti iHe a 
tioii as the indispensable b isis Dus 
Cjotlro plan depenutd in the main upon 
sckntiflc exploitation of low grade tuels 
Iht aetiirl working out of tlu plan, in 
e hiding the lestoiation of pre w u eh i tiie 
pe vver etonomj tho t vltnsion and re i on 
stiiietion of existing st it ions ami tlu 
( onstnie tion of thiitv mw powti stations 
with a totil eapacitv of 1 >00 000 kw 
vv is eomplttcd in the minimum time 
illovvtd I e ten vtuis Du total gtnei 
atmg eiipuity of R increased m irlv 
sevenfold uid the total output ol the 
tiieitv mo t than seventvfold in tlm 
seviiiteeii veais hetwetii Dee 1930 tlu 
btgmuuig of the (loelio plan and Dec 
19 47 the tnd of thesee oncl flvt Maiplan 
I rider the 1916 oO plan tlu tniget foi 
eltetru powei wis in instilled eapaeitv 
of 33 400 000 kw 

1 he 1 irge st hvdro eh t ti ic pow e r stnl ion 
in pre itvoliitionarv R had a total 
tipuitv of 1 0 kw Du hrst so\ut 

hvdio cite til pi int flu Veilkhiv power 
station ])li((d m sem i m I93l> hid 
an instilled i ipieitv ot >8 000 kw 14\ 
191- tlu lust e t i niimhei i f gt lu ntiug 
units t le I) of ihout 63 000 kw was He t 
to work it the Dnuiii hvdroiletru 
, 1 ower st iti )?» In 1 D M Ins i)l ml had i 
|( ipmtv of 60 000 kw uul 111 1911 w IS 
tie Ingest iiv dio e lee trie il s( itbin in 
J iiieipt and one of tlu I irgest in the 
weull In its viejijitv a huge new in 
dlistiial lentie w is reitiel t> use i 
huge fnit e)f the ] e>ue i eaciiteel Dus 
centre in ludts (*i( ate i / ijuu >/lu in I i 
le iiibin itie ii ot e uUrpiises prudiu Irig ilii 
minium and its oxides eketroeles fi rro 
nllovs high fiuilitv toe)l steel iiid illov 
steels Die ree oiistiue tion of transpeirt 
in Hu Dniet/ coil region was eloselv 
bounel u|i with tlu Dnieper st ition whie h 
IS the inajen soiiree of i>ow( r fe>r tlu 
electrilkel railroads eonne ctmg the Donot/ 
basin with the Krivoi Rog and Dnieper 
area (ill of which industrial area was 
overrun by the Oers m Vug 1941 and to 
a gre it exte iit hud waste bv the Russians 
when they withdrew) Du Didepei 
staiie Ti also 1)1 o\ ides a hisis for the 
gr lelu il e lee triflcation of agrie ulturc eb i 
trie it V having bceomr an indiHpe ns ihb 
part of the daily life of the collective farm 
vlls 111 tint region i innllv, a long 
distane e traiisinisBion system with 160 m 
of high tcnsiein IIiuh lias been (M>mpleted 
between the Dnieper station ind the 
steom povve 1 station of the Donet/ coal 
basin 

Among major water power resources 
the gieatcHt In the I uiopcan part of the 
Sovie t Union is pi o vide d hv the Volga anel 
ita prill tribH Dka and Kama Utllisa' 
tion of these n soiire c s Is eo ordiiinted with 
riv transport and Irrigation prrdeets 
Recently completed Is tho upper Volga 
transport and power complex, which In 
cludoH Ugllcli, Rybiofik and Ivankovu 
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hydro clootrlo stations Tho three stations 
toffcthc r have i capacity of ncai ly 470 000 
k\\ and in iRi^rcgratt aim output of 
1 400 000 000 kw In the lower Volfir i 
ugrion work is in progress on the largest 
li>dro electric construction in tho world 
the Knihishev hydro centre on the Sain iia 
bend of tho Volga a eoinbination of two 
iiiw power stations with a total taparity 
of 3 400 000 kw In < onjuncti Jii with the 
upper Volga developments the Ivuibishe v 
projeet will eonveit the Volga and its 
pnn tribs into a m igmflcent deep water 
tinnsport syste n 


a few monopoly trusts combine all the 
entei prises of anv given branch of in- 
dustry 111 the whole Union e a the Urals 
Ahbestos trust the Uubbfr Trust the 
Silk trust etc In bome industries thoic 
are sev tni ts t j m tho oil ind <ement 
industries in the majority there are a 
number of separate trusts m tin various 
parts of tho Umou About 10 per cent 
of Russian industry is run on eo operative 
hnes (J<or details of the industrial 
oiganisnti n m II see under Ihe JSovtei 
Lonomic System ) 

llussiin iiidustiy had developed to i 
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Iht largest powii station m \/erbai|an 
IS that of Mang< t hatiursk situaU d sonu 
km from Hukii on the Kuri H 
when It enters the ( tispnii pluiis ihis 
Htntion has i capu(it> of 100 000 kw 
Irrigation foi eottoii growing is also asso 
( lated with this prog el hikI mdustiies in 
the Haku regn ii utilise its powei He 
sides r otte n glowing the re was ju t bef »ie 
the Seeoiiel \\ orld War a i ist d<\elop 
meiit of new industries such as ehemieul 
machine building elothiiig ioed ete 
Plans for I /bekistan proMile for a elo/en 
plants with a eombmed capacity if o\ei 
1 500 000 kw Sov of the stations with 
a eapaeitv < f ovc r 270 000 kw h i\o been 
completed and sme as a foundation for 
the ostab of nn oh < trei c hemic d com 
bint the output of whit liafterfiillde\tlop 
mont will almost entirely nice t the fertiliser 
reciuiienientH of tho cotton fle Ids 

Indiibtry — Ihe Ruasian industrial sys 
tem is based on the Socialist theory of 
state ownership of tho Instruments and 
means of production In certain Industries 


considirible extent before 1917 (se 
//isiirv) but the Holshevik r gime com 
pleteh trinsformed mliistiiil o ginisi 
ti n substituting state iw lie i ship fir 
I iivati wnciship and unlci the \ L P 
(/I ) in 1 the five vear plans \ ist industrial 
irij ts have been launeht I which have 
milctelv altered Kussiin eeonomi 
111 c ipacitv of the es( ib mdustriil 
ir 1 h IS Ik en lue re ised i>\ in idermbati m 
ol piipment Soviet pr lurtivity «m 
I li^ns and the Iniildmg if many new 
f i t Hies etc while indn tnil areas ha\e 
been eieated m ters whi h until IH 
w le purely pistiral oi i^nc Russian 
iiiliistriil progress aftei the revoliitnu 
w IS plunnecl on i svsteii of natural 
Iiiorities The llrst live > ar plan pro 
dueed eleetiincati n bome extension of 
liiteinnl e ommunlet tious and a consider 
able di y c Inpmeiit of he ay y iiidustrv 1 ho 
seceind tlye vear plan continued the de 
yelopment cif*heavv industry and began 
the expansion of tho proeessliig industries 
The third fly e y ear plan paid eonbldorable 
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attention to the armaments and chemical 
industries, but ^as intended to concen- 
trate on the development of light iu- 
dustnes This plan uas intc^rrupted by 
the Second oild War The aim of the 
fire-ytar plan 194C-')0 was ‘to rehabili- 
tate the de\ a-itated regions of the eountrv » 
to recover the pro war level in indiistiy 
and ngiiculturc , and then coimidomblv to 
burpuhS that IptcI* To achieve this it 
proposed to coneentiate on the restora- 
tion and dtMlopmcnt of heav^ industry 
and railway tiansport, to promote agn- 
culture and industries pioduemg con- 
sumer good", and to promote technical 
progress in all biniuhcs of the national 
eeoiiom\ IMority has, therefore, been 
gi\pn, since the inauguiation of the first 
five year plan, to the development of 
( ommnnic atious and heavy industry. 
'Jhcre had been a considerable extcnsiou 
of light industry befoic the becond Woild 
\\ ar, but its quail tv and extent of 
modernisation were still imeycn The 
eoneentiation on its development was 
delayed by the war and «i,fter it the 
devastation caused duiing the fighting 
had so affected those basic cleriic nt<3 
tieated under the first two fiyc year plans 
(eg the first Dniepropctrovsk dam Wiu* 
destroved by the retreating Uussians as 
port of the ‘seorelied earth’ pobey m 
1941) that the post war plan had agam to 
give v'noritv to trauspoit and heavy 
industry The total volume of production 

of Hus-^iau industiy as a whole for 1950 
was fixed at 205 000 million roubles (in 
1926-27 pritcb) as compared vMtli 1 IS >00 
million rouhleb m 1940 This r< pi esc ntc d 
an increase m industiial output of 18 per 
rent, as compared with tlie list full pre 
war ycai In 1949 it was reported that 
iiidustnal oiitjuit was slightly above this 
planned level, though in some blanches of 
indubtre the level bet foi the utilisation 
of equipment was iiohreac he d 1 he gov 
stp-ttd that the labour piodmtivitv of 
iiicifiual workcr-a in liidu''tr\ in J019 was 
131 per c< nt abo\e that of 1918 In scy 
ease- consiiiiui good-i yyirt stitcd to be 
mou plentiful in 1949 than they had been 
since the rev olution No impartial figures 
on output aie available but dismib^als of 
high oflleials in certain mdustrkb suggest 
that the gov bus not in f k t be cn entirely 
fcati--fit d with the piogitss niadi 

III 1910 there yyerc neniU (i00,000 in- 
dubtrial enterprises, of \yliieli 10 per <oiit 
yyerc large concerns The industrial out- 
put of the RSI' SR aloiu yyas 8 5 times 
U8 great a-> that of it m 19H Thopiiii 
tndU'^trK s of the R S F K yvr ro iron and 
steel, t« xtlles, engineering manufactures 
of ogTK iiltural and iridiistiiil inaehinerv, 
rolling block, building in iti rials, and road 
vehicles i»aper and tlmlxr products, 
ceramics and gla-is Aftc r R c ntored the 
Second \\orld \\ar, a number of mw 
large industrial and transpoit under- 
takings yvere begun in tho interior of the 
country TIhm* iiuluded the blast fur- 
nace at Magnitogorsk and the Chelyabinsk 
iron and steel yvorks, claimed to bo the 
largest in Kurope, and the riy blast fur- 
nace at Chuaovaia Tanks and tractors 
were manufactured in Slbeila, and sov. 


new poyvtr stations yvere estab in the 
Ontial Urals and in Krasnogorsk New 
blast furnaoe^B and btcel yvoiks, and en- 
guieoiing and chemical yyoiks, yyeie sot up 
ill a gioup of tns Ivmg between tho Ob 
and the Altai Mts Novosibirsk Lenmsk, 
Kt mt I ovo, and btalinsk Hv dro eiecti le 
stations have been elected to dnvo the 
siyy mills, cclluUibe and papei nulls, and 
tho mining euterpriseb of this region 
lion and steel works have been estab at 
Khabarovsk and Komsoniolsk, close to 
tho I’adfle coast These industiles did 
not siitlei destruction between 1941 and 
191 >, us did many of the older industries 
m the M and yyere easily traiisferied to 
a peace time basis whem tho yyar ended 
One of the most outstanding Russian 
industiial achiewemeuts oiitblde tlio 
R b t SR since the levulutiuii lias been 
the creation of tlie cotton inanufaeturmg 
industiy m Uzbekistan, Tad/hlkstan, and 
Turkuienistau. wheie iirigatiou has le 
suited m n gremt me reuse in cotton pro- 
duction and yyhere inoderu c ottoii-iullls 
havi l)C( n dtyelopotl ni ai tlio cotton- 
tields m lashktnt lorghana. stalmabad, 
and Vskhabad Tor a list of the priu 
industries m each of tho b Rs (excludmg 
the It s 1 s 11 ) 9ee vndir Aziudaitw, 
LsroNiv , WiiiTi Rissiv etc 

Mincrah and ( henucals — R is veiv 
ru h m mine ral w ealth boy ict geologists 
claim that their i ouiitrv c outams one fifth 
of the yyoild’b coal d( posits nearly 60 per 
cent of its oil over >0 pc i et nt of its iron 
ore and two thuds of its apatite. No 
lehable infoimution exists almiit uranium 
deposits R has sutiUieut depositb of 
uonfirroiis and rnie me tils and chemi- 
cal Dies to meet tiie demands of RuSbian 
indiistiv for an indefinite period 

Cofil and uoii were extensively worked 
in tsaiist R , but iiuneral resources in 
Vwitu It leiiiiiiuel umvplontl, and in 
> unipi an R iiiim lal w ealtii w as not fully 
evploitid Mnce tho re volution tho m- 
du^'linl bisiri', of huropi iii H Imvi been 
e\l« iided, and tlie production of coal, 
lion iiid btcel b IS gie ally ineieased lion 
oie dt posits in the Urals and \\ blbcriu 
an now hilly utilised Tlio Altai Mts., 
tin 1 I ils, and tho Sayan Mts also con- 
l nil gold, Bilv cr, ( opp< i , < hroiae, tungsten, 
nukd orts and magmsiuin etc. There 
U( phntifiil supplus of petroleum at 
Kei li Baku iridlamau Other minora Is 
foumi in sindlh i (luaiil itn s in the U b b R 
include lead, pldimuin tin, bauxite, and 
/me I’reeloiis htones an» found In small 
epiuitities In 1940 l(»6 000.000 tons of 
rcnl we‘re produced m H , 15,000,000 tons 
< r pig iron, and 18 500 non tons of steel 
llic hve-ycai plan (1916-‘.50) provided 
tint the pie-war prodiietion figures for 
iron and steel should Ik iiicre^asid by 35 
per cent It provided for further ox- 
Tdoltitioii of iron ore resources in the 
Urals, si be ria, and the T’ar K Tho plan 
set new targets for the production of 
othci mlnoials, and stressed the impor- 
tcinec of ireetlug new idant to deal with 
the now reKourees tapped, aod of oc hievlng 
the maximum technical ettldoney It 
was claimed in 1949 that all these alms 
wire being achieved 
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The Russian chemical industry ha«i m 
the main Rrrown up since 1U17 Its most 
important products are bynthetic lubbcr, 
fertilizers soda, and plnstics The out 
l)ut of Tithotio I libber in the Urals was, 
in 1950 greater than that prodiu cd m the 
older centres at Voronezh, Yaroslavl, and 
I frernov 

Coiiimtrce — il *h fun Ign tiadc is a state 
monopoly Control of it is Aested in the 
Ministry of Boreigu X'tade, wldch alone 
issues the licences under which goods are 
imported and exported Trade delega 
tiorib accredited to foreign count ncs pm 
chase the ncce ssnry imports and oftee t tin 
sale of Russian products Under the 
control of the se trade delegations, certain 
stitc and eooperitive bodies ean b\ 
hitecial dMiees, bo selccUel to engage iii 
forcif^n tilde Between 1014 and 10 >8 
txpoits ive raged 1570 million loubles 
find iinpentB 1038 million In 1918 
Britain expoited 241 million roubles 
woith of goods to K and received O/a 
milhetn renilikb* worth eif Russian cxpoits 
111 tlie sumo pciiod the UbA oxpoited 
^ooils valued at 400 million rouble s into 
U , and took Russian gooels amounting 
to 97 million roubles Other countries 
trading with R bn ^ I Holland, Bcl- 
gnini (iennnn> l<ian«.e, and Persia 
il ide figures of eominerce smeo the 
St ( ond World War are Incoinple te Boarel 
of Irade ictiinis show that total tiade 
between Bntam and Russia m 1947 and 
1918 was IS follows Uussian imports 
to BiJtiin 1917 i7 5U 490 But f\ 

I orts to Russia, £12 272 396 Russian 

iiiiperts to Biilain, 1949 127 047 070, 

Bnt expents to Russia ia 110 4 17 
Machiiien is (19o0) the most important 
Russian impjirt 

Retail mteriiul tndc m R liis thne 
foims st ite eoopiialue ind tlm flee 
miikef In 1940 ntliei in in than 00 
Iti eeiit of the ict iiI trade was d»>no b\ 
the btatc loiighh 20 per eent e uh b^ 
the eo o[iei itne orgmi itions ariel in the 
tiee iiiirket ITntil 1910 eonsuiiuis to 
* peratnes only ti ided iii the rural lie 
but in that veir they weie peiinitted to 
elevelop their retail trade in the tns Vs 
i rebult half of the n tail ti idc within the 
USSR w IS elono l)\ tilt in m lUlS 
iho) had 220 000 stoie s uid mi orgaiiisa 
tiou coniprislrig iiearh 0 000 sotieties 

( otmnumratinn^ — I he iinpt i t^nee e>f 
the Russian ri\ s nit ins o1 nnniunua 
tious is beeauso of tilt II <liM ue nee vei> 
gieat it IS howtxti diimnishetl to some 
extent betause of the long se i t>n dm mg 
wine li many of the in s irelie»/en Befoie 
the revolution the rn and e mil svsteni 
of R. was inamlv ust d tor < vriv mg fie ight 
since 1917 the wate i w i v s hav t bet onie 
iinpottojit as a means of iiossinger tinus 
port It Is elaniud tint 000 000 
passe iigeib were cairie d lu 1929 as ogamsl 

II 000 000 in 191 1 lilt boviit Con In 

built nnnv new eanalb and bis widiiied 
e xisting canals and deepene d iivs to take 
larger vchsoIh bovict achieve monts In 
elude the White bea-Boltle C auol (1933) 
the Moscow-Volga ( anal (1917) and the 
I )niepei'“Bug-V istula ( anal (1919) 1 his 

lubt cuimocteel the Baltic and Blue L beas 


by water In 1941 tiafBc on Soviet 
waterways amounted to 74 000.000 tons, 
and there w e re 6 1,1 25 m of inland water- 
wav s m tegular use The five year plan 
(1946 jO) me luded plans for widening and 
deepening exibtmg waterways md for 
Imilding othois paitleularly in biberi i and 
the lar 1 C an ils were also to play a 
part m thi steppt iirigition project 

A system Jif Russian lallwavs h id heen 
built up bcfoio the revolution Though 
unevi n m quality, they did link together 
the diller''ut sections of the empire though 
they w< ro most nuineroiis and ellleiint in 
1 iiropein R Ihe ‘soviet (^ov iwd the 
tsirist systim is i bisi*, for its i iilwvv 
plan Vfw liras wire built fbpe(nll> in 
Asiatic R and modi rnis ition of equip 
inc nt bi gun Sov let lines built bi foie the 
Stcoiid Woild \\ ir (meludmg si me begun 
undei the tsirs hut unfinished m 1917) 
include the Murmansk lino the Kazan- 
Sverdlovsk line and the iuikestan- 
Sibtnan hue In 1945 theio w rt 06 000 
in of rulwiys of which 30 poi n nt wiie 
double trifk lines llic Riissiiu lailwav 
h’ysttni in 1950 luovidtd eoiiim uni cat ions 
betwetn I enmgrad and Mos ow and all 
thi 111 i] u cities of the I b s U , though 
in honu < i cs tlif journevs wore btill 
slow, md 1 issingor u cominodation com 
foi 1 1< ss J U 1 1 1 itieation of suburban line*> 
in Moscow, Lcntngnd, and I allmn and of 
mam lines in Sibtrii iimsciuc isia, and 
the I i vis, IS in progress stress was Itid 
on further rallwav development in the 
flvi ve II iiiin(l946~ >0) 1 1 ncs destroyed 

during the Second \\ oild War were to be 
frilly iistoud inel oxtimUd Russian 
e xperth admit that the difference in g lUgc 
between U lucl W Luiopi is v major 
eibstaelc to diieet lail communications 
between the U b s 11 and foreign 
count IKS 

Itoid ( ommuiiication was still of sub 
bidiai> importance in 1950 It hid b tn 
i xte iisive Iv lie \ elope el by the 'sov let ( ov 
but onlv i few m un loals lutsieli th 
luk( tils ippioaclied W I m ipi m 

iiidard‘' In 191 > 220 000 m f rouls 
e uld be ii^td tor motor ti ilh md roads 
wire to lx improved and < xtin led un Icr 
the live vein pi m (1946 rO ( ivil ivia 
li nt viniiun id in 1922 mlt i iii lim> 
UMtl 111 19 48 hid a tidil Iin<sth of ovei 
13 900 III Moscow lx. Uk ifutro of rrr 
ti dll Vir hues lit LSI I nllv vvlurblt 
III '''iluiia iml tin lar I In 1910 tivil 
Im seamed 191) 000 pii'^s isand 60 UOO 
t U'' of fidght and mill Civil UKiift 
nc dso Used in e imp i u agiin‘'t ic'^t 

/ 1 >c ust 

I*ost otUcc tiligiiili md tel i li ui 
strvKis havt all beei It v dope 1 nil i 
the B Kh( V ik 11 1,11111 

J la '-'t>v i( t me reliant 1 1 inim letilca 
imirnh in tin 1 iltu iii I the Bill i 
In I 1 >9 its gr )ss t uin iK vvas l 1,> d 
gross tons hut litir iiguios n not 
ivailable The’ are eoi iparvtiveh 1 v 
gooei bi aports 

OoxsimilOX VM1 CiOV 1 «VMI M III 
1922, after tho lest foreign mvuUi the 
Jap hill •been cxptlhd from Rii''Siiu 
ter an Vll 1 nion ( oiigitss, of Soviets was 
held at whlih tho L sb U was foimed 
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bv the union of four rt publics the 
R b 1 s 11 (Russian sovut 1 tdoratlvc 
fc'ociallst Rtpublu) the Rilonissiun (oi 
Whiti Rnsstau), IJkroininii and lians 
Caucasian ’^oriet bo( lallst Rcpublu s 1 he 
Treat A of I iiion includiiiK tht ( oustitu- 
tion of the 1 nion giMiif? equaliU to all 
nation lilt us within the I niou was 
adopted b\ the Central hxccuti\e Com- 
mittee of the I s R on JuU h 1923, 
and nnalh latitled the siueeediiif? year 
latex i numbei of otliei autonomous 
lepiiblus declared eonstitue nt mem 
be is of the I nioii \t the 1 ifchth C-on 
(Tress of the '^oMets in Dec lOKi n new 
eonstitution was adopted known widel-y 
Is the ^t il n Constitution Acconlin(T to 
the eoiistitution (us \ariousl\ amended) 
whuh is deelaiid to be the fundamental 


fl\e from each autonomous resrion anel 
one fiom each national area It thus 
attords a means of (ti\ hkt each of the) laiffe 
national republies an eeiiial voue, irre 
spec tive of the pop of e ach It has some 
570 mtnibeia lepiesculmfT some si\t\ 
dilTeient nation ilitie s hithci chnniber 
can piopose laws but 'inv liw must huM 
the iirree iiieiit of both chunibeis Iho 
Supieiiie so\ut is noiiiiillv eon\ened 
onh fox tw o SI ssioiis each ^ eax I o < ari \ 
on bnsiiKss in the mteiiiii ind to woik 
out the details ot liws it elects nt joint 
ses*flions of both ehiinbeis i prehieliuiu of 
thixtv thiee iiiexnbeis the latte x appoints 
llu C oiixu il of Ministeis 1 his rouiieil 
the hifrhest evfeiitivo unel adllllXllstlutl^ t 
oriTixi eif state powex of the I nioii < on 
sists of the heads of each of the iiiinisliies 
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liw of the I men the soviet T niem is i 
'^oeiih-l state of woikexs ind iieasints 
tlii politie il units of whuh ixe the soviets 
or eiiineils e»f wenkeis anel peasants 
deputies All ecutinl a ml local authoiitv 
is vested in theoe soviets In 193b the 
L H e onsisted eif eleven republics 
but bv 1940 aftci the adiiijssion of the 
Kaielo Iinuish Moldavian and Baltic 
rcpublu « there weic sixteen larpe \ nioii 
rcpublu s ind within Ihe^e another six 
teen bnidllex autonoinoiis re i nblics ’ nine 
•autonoxnoiihxcjrionh and six territories* 
1 oi the I moil as a whole tlie siiprciiu 
law niakin(T bodv is the 'supreme soviet 
of the L s R , whuh is divided into two 
fhambers q he first is the soviet of the 
1 nion clcetedb} allcitf/ciis em the biHis 
i)t one cie I titv for evexx 30M (U)() eleetors 
It numbeis about bOO deinities and 
clectlOIl•^ take pi ice quadreniill) fhe 
Hfcond ehimbcr, the Soviet of National 
ities, IS e lee ted by the e Hire ns of the 
I S y R aeeordiiifT to Union and aiitono' 
niona re iniblir a autoiiomouH re (cioris and 
national ire as on the baaia of twenty flvo 
deputUH from each I nion republic, eleven 
de puties from each autonomous ropubllo. 


(e / iirru lilt lire fliniut health eehu i 
tie II loe ill iiidustrv ) iiu oITu e of i’lesi 
dent of the Bresielinin ol the Supreme 
^eiviet 1 -* eeiuivalcut to that ot 1 'resident 
of tlie L s s II ()ri(Tinallv votiiur at 
eleeti)iis w is hv show of hiinels at open 
flee tun meetings mil the edeetiel dele 
gate could be re e ailed it aiiv time bj a 
inai iitv of electors anel replaced by an 
otliei Since the new e oiistitution voting 
111 hecii hv see le t h ille t ilepntu s to tliu 
Siipieme Seiviet as well ns to the tn , vil 
oi n V hov II ts are e le e te el eliree th hv the 
elect ) 1 S llu fxane hise is imivcisol to 
all ( iti/ens ove r c ighteen ve ira of age hiit 
the onh < hoiee is to vote foi a single list 
of e. indieldtes or not at all Not all the 
II lines on the lists are those of inemhers 
of the Commiiiiist paitv Aelmimstra- 
tlon is cfirrleel out on eaeh level (region 
disl etc ) bv an exeeutivo eominittce' 
theoretualh supervised bj the soviet of 
tint le vel 'Ihis (ommitteo works along 
with the (*oininunist i>art\ coniiiiittee for 
that level and with tho local branches of 
the State Plaimlug Commission anel the 
gov dents Thus Comniuriiht < ontrol and 
ceutialised dlrcetlon, are alike lussured 
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Tn and vil Soviets direct the work of 
subordinate adiiurilHtrativc organs and 
contiol local nfTurs run small local in 
dubtiKR H< hools hoNpitals or clinics and 
the buildliiK of houses do road and bridge 
repairs conduct the adininistiation of 
Justice in the loenl people's coiiits ' and 
niaintaiii the children of pool faiiiilits 
Vil soviets also regulate maikets wid 
supervise farms in the locility and woods 
and fore sts and the cutting of timber 
According to the constitution the «oo 
nomie foundation of the U S b R is the 
Socialist system of ceononiy and the 
Sociilist cmncrship of the means of pi<» 
duetion and the abolition of the c xploita 
tion of man by in in consistently yvith the 
principle th it he y%ho does not work 
neithci shill he i it There me fonsti 
tiitionally twofoiiiisof Soeinlist inopeity 
state propeity ot inopeity of all the 
people and coopeiative and colleetiye 
firm iiopertv (kolkhoz) N itural re 
sources public utilities banks i lads ind 
1 iilyy ay s 1 uge spec nilist ignc c nte r 
puses miehmo and ti ictoi stations 
iininic ipal enteiiniscs and the i iin 
cly\clliug house pioperties in mb and in 
dustinl localities aie state propeity (see 
furthei under the ♦ ^ Som/ System of 

1 tonomy) The light of ptisonal pro 
petty of citi/e ns in their income froniyyork 
niel 111 sayings in dyve lling house s inini 
tuif utensils ind objects of inrsonul use 
as well is the ii|-,ht of iiilieiit me e c f per 
soml proicity of citizens arc preteeted 
by ityy I he eoiistitiition alhinis the 
light of ill citizens to yyoik lest leismc 
cclueatiem and jnimtenince in old lue 
sie kness or me ap u ity yy ithout distinc turn 
of sc X laee or nitionality and piOMcles 
tint any le stiic tic n e t the lights oi con 
yciselj the estab of pny i leges foi c iti/eiis 
c n account of lacc < t nationality as y\ell 
IS tlic adyoeicy of iieiil or nitionil 
e\clusi\eness oi h itrc d or oontempt is 
lunishible by layy It proy idc s for fiee 
doiii ot siecch luess assembly ind 


street processions Military service is 
reeogriisod as the sacred duty of the 
citizens and universal military service is 
the 1 lyv of the land C itlzeiis of the Red 
Vrm> have the light to elec't and be 
elected to soviets on ecjual terms yvith all 
othei citizens Ihe constitution also 
rcfeis to freedom of consfienee' and ‘of 
religious yvoiship' (see further under 
Ueligioit) 

ihe constitution of 193G was amended 
in 1U i 1 bv providing that each constituent 
re public of the L s b K should be en 
titled to h ive the ir own e ommissariats foi 
elefeneo and foi foreign affairs hut in 
matters c onee ruing foreign affairs it is 
pioyideel thit the commissariat of the 
USSR sh ill deal yyith all questions c on 
ee tiling the interests of the 1 nion as a 
yvhole mil at the same time th it it should 
also have a yoicc m the goner il chirirtei 
of the fe reign pohev of the e mstitiient 
lepiibhcs thus this l')44 c ou'^titutiona 1 
mod die iti m is moie nominal than real 
ind its tiue purpose pmbal ly yyiis to 
SI cine fir R sixteen seits instiad of 
only c lie it the peace e onfereiiee folloyy mg 
the Second World War 

\s in the 1923 constitution so m the 
III yv one the light of the* eonstituint 
republic s to yyithcli lyy fi uii the L mon yyas 
eviucssly tec gmsc d I leli constituent 
11 public le t ims its mn sep irite Supreme 
'siyiet and ( oun il of Ministers Certiin 
c f the inmistTies hiyyevei arc theexelu 
sivc pieicgfiti\e c f the I mm ( >v y\ho 
c mtrol Ml I letuitics as fueign tilde 
he lyy industries etc throughout the 
I s s R 

It should bo noted that the fune tioiis ot 
juflie ature legislature and exec utive ire 
bound to blend om into another m i 
system yyherc no large body of e ise la\y 
exists to act as lefirce mcl yyhere s» 
much luthority is ile legated 

/ ht Lorn mu Hist Party — Iho system if 
a I jululv elected supreme soyiit ml 
tlu IreNidiiini is hoyyevei but i tae i it 
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of power anti the prt)\ of T1 in fact Is 
ibbolutch controlled l)\ the C oinmunist 
l)art\ llio part\ is the soU Icpal 
111 R Its di\s contspond to tlit tiiii 
tonal dns of the state local con 
ftrenctb of the pnit\ members elect cUU 
gates to rtgionil conferences and the 
latter stnd delegates to the •soMot llnion 
Party ( onfei’ciict oi Congitss \>hlch last 
met 111 P)l‘) V tcutial committee ot 
serent'v one membtis is theoictu illy 
elected by the Coiigics^ since 1)1) the 
eommiltee has coopted its members 


leceives mstmetlons from the su]»ciIoi 
oigans of tho paity and m e \ e ry ta< tory 
uiiel eolUctisc firm tluro is a ( ommiinlst 
cell v\]ii( h diieets the tcchiiieal uel- 
mmistiitioii of the fac(oi\ or of tho 
koUhoz In this mannci tlie members of 
the pnity dibtiibiite d over tin vhole 
state s\sLem lepioscnt the controlling 
pemtr be hind th stale iniehliu I ho 
puiity of the piitv policy and slrl< t 
disiiplirn aio piescived by thorough lu 
\estigitiou of the politii i1 and sieial 
actmtie of each member TLhongli much 
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\ moil sub coinniittecs an i\ i nnted 
the two 1 if»st iiiipoitnrit hi mg tin put> 
Bccretiiiit over which Stulm as general 
see re t ti\ h is preside cl sun e 1 ) * > uni the 
Politbiiic which holds tin riiiiii thic ids 
of adriiinlstr itivo power 'unit he president 
of which is btalin Ihci tn (P)jU) 
about twelve me minis of the 1 olitburo 
plus sonic issociatc me inbers 1 he ir cle 
cihions ire c lined out by the ( niiicil of 
Mlmstcrs pnimulgated by tin Picsirliuiii 
and given retrosp ctive kgislitive sane 
tlon by the Supreme Soviet I he diugnim 
shows tin twin popular and piity striie 
tureH an 1 the suproinacy of ^tnliii fn his 
sev capacities Iht party C^ntnil Com 
mlttec, ^cretaiiat and Poiltburo are 
the organs of real power In the I S s u 
Ihe rommunlMt group In every locality 


fiee 1 m cf discussion ui ly be all wc 1 
bef ic I ihcisnn is tikcri ciiue th it is 
cloiH ibsolwle loy ilty to the *p«itv line* 
is demanelcd and tho derision on wh it is 
to I 111 fact thi paitv liiK on am given 
siilijc t it anv pirtieiilu tim< lests mth 
tin I uty kiicrs J he pirtyean never 
be wioiig in I it is this altitiidt with tho 
complete absiiiiticm in tin party of u 
III mbei s lift vvhif h e xplalus the con 
fc ssioiis and i \pi itions w itnoase d at tho 
m inj trials of ciriiig me mb* r« who were 
thus performing one last service for party 
mfilllbility 

Stturifi/ and Jusii e — llu early eilttl- 
cult Ic s of the s I viet state iinl tho st i uggle 
within tlio Commujiist party ga\o a 
partieular Importance to tho epnsticm of 
security and to those orgaiiiHatUms e on 
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cemcd with it I he tsarist Oohrana was 
rLbtorcd ns the C htka rcoif^amscd iii 1921 
ns the O I* U (Ojjpu) \lter tho 1926-38 
pQigts tins was rcniiiud tho NKVD 
{q r ) (I*coi>Il s ComriiibSdriat for Internal 
A hairs) wliKh, after tlie second World 
\Var, was diMdcd into tho M V D {qv) 
and M (» FI oipraiiis itions which shared 
out the \\< ik in pmijortions impossible 
to deflin stito steurity is a Union 
llepuhiic an uniiistei lal concern It w ould 

secni tint the amforincd inilitia shades otf 
from normal police woik into tho army 
and tho plain clothes dept trom detec ti\o 
work into tho party 1 ho M V U c on 
trols a larjn liody of forced labour imdii 
tho ‘collective libour codex/ by tho use 
of which outlyin,^ legions have been 
developed iiicl huge projects cnined out 
Moieovei eveiv phase of Rnssiin life is 
pernuated by tho activities of the M V I) 
Ihc ciiiniiial law is founded not upon 
lloin Dutch law but in the wordb of an 
olheial statement upon i lo^,i il and 
consistent m ilcrialisin * It is n n inte gi il 
pait of the iiolicv of the woikcis st itc 
and It serves us a wcaiion agun'^t the 
ineniles cif tlie pioletariat ’ whilbt m the 
sceejud idac e it is intended to foster a 
spirit of soei il disc iplii ncl he If diseiplme 
in the i inks if the woikiug e^ in J he le 
me I uiuii ind Ke publican boctioiis of tlie 
(iiminal eode niull c imies aro categoiised 
as dgiln^'t the I system these being 
tho inoH hemou- ind others There 
have been niinv eonllicts over jndicinl 
philosopliv ( iu mg e binges in tin ippli 
c ation of the 1 iw iisii illy be twee ti e \trc me 
Marxism niid the wider Instoiic al attitude 
ot authorities such as iiniiiii 

T.ho bisi*, of the jiidic i irv svstoiii is 
umfnnn tbioughout the I nion but the 
< onbtitueiit ic imblic s m ly introduce modi 
ticntioris the supieme couit of the 
I s S 11 IS the e hiel oouit ind supervising 
dig ill fc I all tho re publics and is elected 
b\ the 'supreme 'soviet of the L nion foi 
live yeais ''sluiihirlv siipieiiio courts are 
elected for tho coiistitiunt republics bv 
the ir supresme Boviet* In all e oui ts case s 
arc tiled with the assistance of people s 
asst ssors except w here othe rvv ist prov idt d 
\I1 nsts aie he ird In public save where 
provided othe i wise b> liw and tho 
accused Is guaiaiiUed the riglit of defoiiee 
Broadly theie is little diftereiiee between 
tho corle of laws and then a))plic ution iii 
tho separate reimblics md tlie legal 
system of tho Ksl S It mvv therefore 
be regarded is typical I he courts of the 
It ^ 1* ^11 are divided into people s 
courts and sperfal c nuts I lie forme i 
consist of tho people s judge iiid two 
assessors Thev aio courts of tlrst in 
stance for tho tiial of most civil and 
criminal eases exce pt tho more important 
cases some of which an tiled 1 tfore the 
regional court, while eusos of the higliest 
importonco go before tho supremo court 
The regional oomts exenlso supervision 
over tho peoiile s e ouits bosides acting as 
courts of appeal from tho former Lho 
supreme (M)urt exorcises supervision ovei 
all the courts, and Is an appeal c ourt from 
the decisions of the regional courts 
People's courts or courts of lowest in* 


stance are oleeted by the citirons of each 
dibt t ir a term of throe yeais and judges 
may be recalled for failure to peiform 
their duties Assessors aie called upon 
fiom lists of persons elec tod by the e itizens 
of tlif iiual dists iiiflusti lal enterpnses 
eollei ti V e fai ms irmv corps ind so forth 
1 hose toi tho regional eouits must hive 
had experience m public woik or m trade 
umous 1 he list of assessors for tho 
hiipie me c ouit is drawn up by the suproine 
couit of tin lepiiblie Besides the people s 
courts there lie si v special oouits laboui 
eouits for the supei vision of labour dis 
putes working conditions etc, rural 
i ouimissioiis for tlu settli meiit of agtarian 
disputes dibiti itioii eoiiimittecs for the 
hettleim lit ot disputes be tween the variouri 
btate oigans eoiieennng propertv rights 
milituv tnbimils vvhuh deal with mill 
tmy Dili lice s I i«3es of t spionage and othei 
clisMs ot (lime diM iplmai> eouits for 
the trill ot ollen cs mcliidiiig negUct of 
oflleitl duties committed hv meml eis of 
the ( eiitnl Pxcciitivt Commit i and 
simii ir state org Ills Uusc spec lui eouits 
are elec ted loi i tc rm of live vexrs by the 
supreme c ourt of the lepiiblie 

Ihe stati chief pioseciitoi is ippoirited 
foi a t( im f s vt n years h> tho ‘supre ne 
Soviet Ml the 1 I )si uti IS ot the re 
publics lul 111 m us repiioli s iiid rtg 
ions lie ip») mtidhv tlu pt >c uritoi oltho 
I s s l< for i tcim (t 11m vtirs lho 
duties of the 1 ubli pi )se c iitoi«, an 
the sill trvisim it the iiglp ipplie alion of 
the I IW b\ til St iti oi„in llu pio**! 
eiitiis ot till f deiited upiibliis are 
suboi liiiite t> tlie stitc chief piosteutor 
w h )se dutv Is to se e th it u ts of all 
institutions of the U s s tt u hgil and 
that the 1 iw is iii'-litlv mteiprttc I iiicl 
imitoimlv Ipplie el Iu sulcs p irtie pivting m 
impoti lut e ises in his c iimitv ot state 
pioseeul ir 

llu Hide pendente of the judiiiarv was 
vitiited bv i dec lie ot Julv 194S sitting 
ui> discipliriarv bodies tj deal with aud 
t> impose penalties for judges breaches 
ot dutv Vgam In Vug 191S i number 
ot supitme court judges wcic lepl icxcl 
liv in exicutivt decree a fait accompli 
n t lutilud by the Siipreini ''soviet until 
M tie b 1143 lho suprtmaev of the 
exMiitivi IS estnb bv the piweia given 
1 ) tilt St t untv urgaiiis itie iis to arrest and 
imprison without iriv iiitt rfererieo from 
the oidmaiv courts met bv its eontn^l 
over the expression of vuws whieh per 
mits It to di^iegird the 1 iw without feai 
of t nlieisin 

III two sphoies impoit int legal eliange 
weioetltH ted m 1914 imllUtr Mairnges 
iiiiis^ now ho propiilv icgistered and 
livoiee laws weie adaptc I to cxmnti r ‘ i 
tiiv clous attitude tofainilv responsihilitv 
1 n the sphere of pi ivato p pi 1 1 v t lit gov 
{ )llej has been to encoui ige its aetiuisi 
tion and se\ le gal charin* were inatlo 
e f/ inlit ritaneo tax was ah hshed in 1942 
tho light of boqi t and mlieritanee was 
enlarged lu 1945 and m I 118 tho citireii 
was given a penatuai right over laud on 
which he hr^ built a house 

Dlpencp — Iu 1925 a tonse rlption Jaw 
was passed by whitb all workers and 
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peasants underwent training at the age various operations, however, considerable 
of nineteen, service with the colours at the losses wore incurred 
age of twenty one, and subsequently two There are air forces attached to the 
months’ training a \car Other classes arm) and the nav} but their Htreiigth and 
formed *workli^ battalions* or paid a character is not known It has been sug 
military tax The constitution of 1930 gtsted that K possesses I'iOOO wai 
estab unh crsal miJitar\ service \ decree plants with a rtsuvi of over 10 000 let 
of Dec 1941 which all male cltirciis atioplauts wtre piiblulj demonstrated in 
had to do 110 hours* militar> stivice per Julv 1940 

year, was still in force in 19*10 lement^uy Hi i loiov — \ ladimir I acci ptod Ortho- 

luilltar) training is given in ill scliools to do\ (. hnstianltv m 080 and this rcnisincd 
children between the ages of twelve and tin estab religion of H until Ian 23, 1918 
fifteen, and pre>arm> training to eliildrcn It was followed b> the in ijoiit) of the 
bt tween tlfteen and eighteen in the pop though thcie wen many religious 
seeondarv schools and in technunl and minorities snnioof them laigi t y Uniats 
factory training schools attended b) young Lutheians, Horn Catholus Jews, Mus 
persons of corresponding age s students lims I he sc sufleicd \aiied degrees of 
of higher tie hnical institutions whoha\o persecution from time to time In 
not served in the anii), also undergo tolerince was marked towards Tows, 
similar pre armv training 1 he lo are also I mats and Horn Catholus In the east 
otllcelr cadet schools for regular otticirs of thi latter two gionps tins w is fit 
The strength of the iimv and of its quenth lirgclv because Cat liolu clcmtnls 
reserves is not pub tor further details wcie ulst> mcmbcis of oiu of tin »lis 
about the army see ?/ndt*r Hi i) Anvil contented nation il minoiitits 

At the outbreak of wui between H and In 1 >89 i Itiissi in p itti irt h w is < onse- 
Germany m 1941 the Hussian \a\v was crated bv the patiiaieh of Constantinopk , 
believed to consist of 4 battleships and the Riissnn Church bti imi into 
7 cruisers lidcstrovcrs 170. siibmaiines nomous Vfter tht f ill of ronstantinople 
and 150 minor craft \ccordmg to the R regarded heist If ns the ehimpion of 
programme of < onstriietion announced Oithodovi and this attitude gave secul tr 
In Aug 1939 Ihe naw was to hnvt boon lUissiun dt signs on s P I iirope a popiil ii 
eutirtlv reconstrut tt d and considerably api»t il I he C hurt h bet amc liivideti into 
strengthened bv 1942 41 It was also * Old He lit v ers aiitl Ntw Helieverh ifttr 
proptised to witlen tht t anals to tnablc a litiugieal quarrtl m the sevinttfiitli 
capital ships to pass from the \Mute Sea tentupv Flu dost ttmueetions hctwieii 
into the gulf of Imlaml and the IJliek Church and st itt ltd t) some of tht 
''ca Kronstadt is a naval base was bitrtti ftlt b\ it voUitit n iiits townitls 
rebuilt Subsequent invnl strength i the St ite bt mg tint etc d ils ) agilnst tht 
unknown, but in 1949 it u as bt be vtd th It ( hurt h Ihe ( burcJi bid in fut fie 
at least ^ battU ships 10 t mist is o quenth sutftrtd from tht 'st itt Petti tin 
destpovtrs 250 submarines 1> ttirptdo (iPtithid ibobsht d t lit f) itriart hatt ind 
boats and i mi mini of luxibarv vtsstls it ispit in man igttl C hurt b allairs nctutl 
wtrt m strvitt InFtb I94S H rtet m d mg to his personal vhinis Iht ( bun li 
4 ■> warships m till Hiissiin slmie of the w is n vti\ largt landowmi iiid iin 
It N i\\ linn irt naval dot kvardb at doubttdlv contnimd in inv abusts but 
I cniDgrad Nikdaicv ^evasttipol Mohi eh im iits within it wt rt dt «tirous of it foi m 
tovsk \ 1 idivtistt*k hnd Ktirnsornolsk Flit liturgical tpiaritl marks the datt at 
lilt role of tht lit tl Naw m tin sttond whith tin tdut ittd clissts began to 
World War was prim irih i dt ftnsivt out dtspjse tin ( hurt h as an institution Hut 
fought in close CO opt r ititjn with the lit d its tsstiiliallv lituign il t bar it ter i>rt 
\rm) It played a p irt out of pioportion si iv « d its gt iieral popiil iritv and d< \ otion 
toitssirc Fhc task of the N diet in the to it prior to 1917 stuns to hive lit t n 
White and Barents 'se m uas to keep whole In artid 

optn the sea route to Britain and the liomtln rt v olution of Mart li 1)17 all 
1 ‘s \ lliisfleet wliK lit onsi-^tc d largdv uti/ens might btlong to any ri bgion 
of siibmaniit s tutttrs iiid si ijilaiu s did Iht Holsln vik dteru of Tin 21 1918 
valuable service in assisting ( onvoys and dist slablwlit d the Orthodox ( him h Its 
in harasbing (ttr slopping it is tlalmed proptrtv wis ippropruitcd by the Matt 
that It sank 500 000 tons of lit r shipping \ liimttd numbir of thimhts howtvtr 
Fht Baltn ileei dtftndtd Itnlngiad and vmh loantd to thin t oiigrt gtitions whu h 
dominited the regnm of llango in l<in h 1 1 to maintain Hum tin msi Ives though 
land Hid it assisted the lied Vrmy in tho tin v wtrt illowod tho fioi list of the 

drivt to tht Baltic tspetialh at Tallinn hull Img lUligioiis teat long in m hnols 

and off the shores of P Prnssij Tht giving gtntriil i dm at ion waa foihiddtn 
Black "^(a fleet distingiilfiln d itst If In fore 1 In t oiistitution of 1918 s[m cittt d frtodom 
Odessa an 1 'sp-vastopol and iloiig tht t oast of rt llgioiis and anti religious propaganda, 
of the ( niicaHiis region In no Instance hut tin fount r was omitted in a later 

did the Httl Jsavv ptrmit liindiugN of rtvision Between 1918 and 1911 tho 

hostile fortes in ♦^he Black or llaltir Seas Ihiiith sulTtred under sovopt disabilities, 
behind Russian lints In tin first tlireo and during the period 1929-35 was openly 
years of tin war tin Rftl Saw isHiidto ptrstcuUd Many prii sts wen imprisonetf, 
nave sunk 1 auxiliary cruiser iarmoiind though the gov stated that they were 
eoastal defence ships 47 distrovers, 50 not irnprisonetl on religious grounds 
submarines and numerous light c raft 1 ht gov admitted the eontinuam o of 
The Red Naval 5ir Jorce brought do)yn religious faith however, and the Stalin 
more than 6000 enemy planes In these Constitution of 1916 onfranchised the 
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cleri?y and did not contain any anti the r< nioi ( ondory st liools ainl tcolinioal 
relii^iotih It ^islation tollti^cs nit tJr<mri the i<adci <3 of okii- 

1 lit Ortliodox C liiirt h and otht r rt lii^ioiis t ultun iiitl indiisti > ]^\ t mnj? t lasses 

jrroiips wholtluaitedly siippoitcd tlu arc widely oi^anist d and the paitv and 
So\ict Gov during: the Sceontl World the ti ide ujiums intiMtk opiiortunitles for 
Wai, anti rt litfious attivity iijpartntly adult t tine at ion In the liiKht r schools 
rtnstd ind the Mt troptditan Nikola\ was and iiiiixs tin irt ik i tl stnndanl his been 
nppointt (1 nu iiibt r (if a Ko\ tonnnisRion raistd m hit< i vt us I ht piartn al 
to iiiMhtiKUt war atrodtich Ht tween si lent ts hi\i lost then toiinir strong 
Aluih uid 0(t IhlH the riiun h had pit pondt i uii t ind a hioadti ediuntion 
(onsidirabh it formed itself and tletttd in tlu humanities is now ptovided How- 
apstrinith hut upon his dtath iii lUi5 no e\er di ilt ctic dm iteii'ili^mistht leetpled 
RUt cts'^or ( oiild bi ( host n Iiilhll liow philosoi h\ tlu studv of whieli with 
extr tilt Metropolitan Si rgt I was tkfttd Lenin ^tulinism is i onipiilsory lees an 
patiiaiih and was succeeded by Patiiarth pud for bight r edutation mil bi holer 
Mtxti in 1 ‘Hj \ Soviet ( ouin il foi ships and gi ints ire it stiii tt d to evi i p 
Oitlodox Chiirrh allaiis w is estab in tiond pupils 1 \ r n bt foie PH ) i hiklTen 
IhH wbilt astpnatt t oiinnl de dt with from thi piofession il disses rompriHtd 
the a flairs of ot hi rrcligioiih denominations 10 pi r tint of thi stuik iits The 'Mivut 

A monthly /ountnl of Iht l/osioa rat (io\ his opiriid iminx ni w nnl\•^ 

riore/uik w IS instituted ( huri h mti in il thiougliout 1hi I riion u kuihishev 

organisation w is ii.org uiised iiid t\ ind I hauovsk m iddition to tiiosi sm 

panded vning from Isirist davs siii h i the two 

\tthf mil of thi Si I onil \\ Olid W II in in Mosi ow mil thosi of Ka/ i 1 emn 
uiidirstJindmg siiimd to hivi bitu gild viid I omsk liiglii i fdiuation 

iTiixidat lutwctiiC hurt h ind ^t itt but lU dt with b\ mmistrus ui t uh ri publn 
tlu aitiid frtidom of tin t huit h would In 1 Its iheri win lOSOOO pnmiix ind 
ippiai tobestnith limited and tbt bin siiondiix schools with 32 000 000 luiink 
on mimhtrsof tht ( ommunist put\ he and si u highei idin itionil estahs with 
lonf''ing to nil ' mainiil f)l» 7 It OOO stinlmts t 1 mi d institutes lii i 

SUM rs itpoitid laigi i oiign g itioiis but I 00 1 000 stndmts in idditiori tliue 
till I liuiihi sopm wi II Imuti d m iiuinlHr win '^umuov imht in s hools, trade 
in lot ) there wi re 20 000 (lithodov ton miisn ut ind tin die shuts liighei 
gregTitions with 10 00(1 priests 87 nudit il si hools ml ineilii d reseaieh 
monasUrits and (onxenls lo slmunIIt^ institutions 

mil itluologual u idemits Tht num 1 oi voimgi hihliin fn m si vvn t > tiftei n 
bii of I Imn h mi minis is not known thin is ipiitx oiganisition thtPioneiis 
liitorm dion ihoiit othi i iiligioiis toin ii s< mhling the s mit moM mi nt in '^ev of 
muiiitii s is sm dl but Horn ( dliolks in i its letixitiis tin \ ouths fiom lllteen t > 
known to sulk i uiuki gri d praetu al ' twentx um then i^ the K >m«.nniol tin 
ilisabilitiis III 10 lO it w IS siiggistid It d li lining giouinl Id th ] iit\ who's! 
that till dtitiidi ot till gov to n ligiou si riousm ss ot puipo^e d » sn t dlritt dl 
wishndming Kussimvoutli I lu stdi tvimdsliigi 

liuiviios lo supi oit the '^ovitt sums m ri this oigmisatton uilitofki'. 
''‘in I dist iioiiomv ind w iv of life thi loiisidiidle aihanUiges m r mitioud 
C ommiimst piitv uid Ihi gov liivi fuilitiis eti to its rni ml 1 1 
ikvtloiud an c I ihoi iti iduiitional mil lli»ii)in \ii\ littU is known ihoiit 
piopagiuda svstiiii In tlu laih vtais tlu pn histoiv of 11 1 hi ii m \ j-I i \ 

of till ngmie thin w is mui h i\peii piiises of tei whiih in ii hi d gi tllv 
mi ut vtinn in methods of t dm ition whnh unexploied mil the otlu i il 1 1 >i giude 
was rigartkil i diitv as will is i light whuh peimi des Hols)ii\ik u hi >1 g\ 

Illitiriiv wis high Miiioiigst tlu lowtr his midi it ditluult to is'.i s the nd 

ilissis niidi r tlu tsuist n gum tvtn \ iliie of n sean h dom suu t 1 >1 Itussi m 
though I ststi s\stim if e due it um hist hi foie the loming if 1 mik (ii ) is 
hid hull intiodiiiid m tlu time of iNo d>si upo and i on fuse I I ntil tlu 

Catluiuu till (fiiat md luge scale and bi gmmng of tin ninth < i utniv tlu mh ih 

Mutissfuli IToitsh i\e luenm ide toudiut I of R weie niaiuU -si \\ \ I muish tubes 

it tbroiigboiit till tii of R \siatu t who bad intend It fi mi tic \N indwho 
and liUropian In 1011 si \ thaiigis vvtn imibli to niaint iin mv ordu m tlu 
wire madi in tbt light of tlu iviuiuiui miitrv m w liii h tin \ liil''etthil llu^i 


gaiiutl Cl/ tlu iittd f )t ills! ipliiu was 
reeognisid ami piinishnunt dlnved and 
cotducation for adoksunts ibolishttl 
\t the base of tlu s\sti m aie i leehts and 
nuistry si hools m tns and vils pamits 
paving as tluv um alTonl 1 it‘e niii 
verRal, and inmpiilsoiv uluiation is pio 
yitled in pninaiv and jiiuioi sicondaiv 
Rchools Entering the forint r it tho agi 
of stvtii, children at twilvo go on to the 
lattir, or to ocenp itioii d si hools One 
million ho\s taih viar iiudugo an in 
diistiial apprt ntireship in tho oi t upntkmal 
HI hools Aloht ihilditn leave ri hool at 
fouiteen, a inliiorltv continuiug in the 
secondary Bchools till soventcon liuiii 


[liihes must hive umtiimd i oiisnle i ibh 
I Irinii mil (oithu idmivtiins m tlu 
rtfth I enturv ii i tor i \ inipk idv mi ttl 
wvthnn and Idti s u in itiau i iv ilisi 
turns tlouilshed inmnil tin HI ii k St i md 
had loutait with t.k »lomst latii 
these nvihsntions wen destroved hut 
thev Uft traces m the l\n''slan hmgingc 
anti thur peoph s were ihsoiheii hv tli 
invading tubes 

Itu liking Siff/uncii/s — During tho 
ninth ( uitiirv thi Russian tubes gridiiallv 
taint under t lie iiifIneiK e md domination 
of invaders fiom the N who for i time 
ruled them and demantktl pavrnent of 
tiibute aiul from this time the Hist i loarly 
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lUtiLRd p» 1 ukI of Uiissinn hist daUs Hut 
thtst VikiiiKs wcic diiviu out of the 
coiuitiN b\ i ii?cutial iiisuiiLctiou ot tho 
Slav tiihts who liNtd iii tin iit u^hhour 
hoc d ot I like 1 adot; i and tor ii tinu the 
Lountiv igun bcc uul Slav and tinnish 
Hut tlu nu ision*! ot 'Miginrs and rtchc. 
ntg'4 tioin the I seem to hi\t decided 
the "sins of Nocgiiod to call hack the 
\ikiufe>' u ho came fioni i eounti^ (pos 
sihl\ Dciim Ilk oi even Noimand> ) c died 
Ku" Iho chief ol the Noithmiii who 
re tunic d w i'4 cnlleel Uurik ind innn\ 
Rii'^'^ian at hlc'^ 1 1 iiim d descent liom this 
auccbter 1 he \ ikings settled in H luled 
the eiuntiv is militarv cliicttams main 
tuned )idcj Cfetuh u sv stem ot I m \ hu h 
u finite h ‘^tniuliinviin in tleiiva 
tion and wci hntll} a^smnht d with 
the I iigiiial iiihil) of the tounti> itself 
However the > t stab no kmgiltuii and 
althouch tlu \ set up i numbci ot piinei 
pulitich iiid for i time wci< legaidcd us 
a powei in Lurope then w i-* no le il unity 
amniigHt the various compiiunts of this 
"tiinge t ouglomoi itioii ot ^titcs and dis 
organi" limn ind mu h\ soon pie\ ailed 
lh( I niif ipilities wtie -iidit up into still 
sin ill r di s the piint es fill irtelh d am )iu 7 
tlieii t Iv s preteiideis to the vniious 
thioiu -• iiiitklv appealed in I eivil wu 
wa^ the iiile i ithei than the exception 
'sue h IS the general pit tin < ot Uussinu hist 
fiom the tenth oeiituiv 1 » tho inuldle of 
the thiiteentli The Hus^imshad Imw 
tvei peiietiated to tlu s> anti Kiev 
whose situition in itie it i itx ul ptnnt tin 
the routes to \\ I urope, Novgoitid and 
Const intiimi le hteamt the mist im 
portant Ru'^simcitv Ihe iih Jliissi uis 
piaetisetl \ in us j i,^mieligi iis Queen 
Olg i Ik lie i ( hii'ttian in ) t but tlu le 
w Is III ntUionil c jn\ isit n until 
when lui uids in \ i ulimir I aeetpteel 
Oitli I IX Clin liaiiitv in I pr teeeleil ti 
tiif 1 t it on thf < miiti^ Iho etmver 
Sion w IS of It sj^mti jmr in the hist 
of I e -t ilili-^iiiiig i-* it tiitl now etieles 
of iiuif ils uitJ jiistire ml Mtting imw 
btiiid iid*s i f lit mtl It lining \aiosUv 
(lOlM- 1) was the list of th gieatprinees 
lie be mititu 1 Ixit V md fume el in in> 
foieigii funih < omit ( tioris b> miinage 
allimee Hut aftei huii It bet amt 
more md moie iiiv ihttl m inaifhv 
Kiev was stoniu tl iiitl t ik i tmio after 
tune and tilt Hussiiiisgi itluaiU le treated 
noithw lid to the ir oiigm il I niu at Nov 
gore 1 1 Ibis had reiniin I f i long tho 
prill t itt f tho N m 1 11 i 1 In t n on the 
main i i ilt between sx\ti] n uid Con 
bitUit II 1 1 on© of the gie it ti itlt routes 
of the Iiirk an I Middle s and the 
tvpo of ge V m Novgeuofl i me le haul 
citv w IS I loie eiilighte lie d i id m t sens© 
more dri leiatic tliintbit t an> either 
principality The gieutest iival piiiiel 
palitv w IS Moscow, with i sy stt in of gov 
which diftered etseiitiallv fioni thnt of 
Novgciroel and win h w is chspotit in 
form < intinual warfare I igt tl botvve on 
these tw I states, to be> teniniiiited by tho 
arrival from the £ of hordes of Tatar 
invaders who threatened thu safety not 
only of Moscow (whieh was dinctly in 
the hue of invasioru but of Novgorod 


also aiiel through these states \V. 
1 iirope 

Ifit latar fniasimb — iho Tatar in- 
V isions inuik i new ph isc in Uussiau 
hist Duiiiig this period K hud degener 
ate d sine c tim dav s of Kiii ik md was now 
thicatciud with oiiuibi] ition tlicady 
the 's poitioii ot it hid siillcre d fioiii the 
iiivusioii of tlu h utles of harbiilaiis tioin 
the steppes now the sc svvi pt down to tho 
more eivilisctl puts ol 11 itself Iho 
attention of the Kussi m pi me e s h id bee ii 
drawn to tim possibilities of invisi m by 
Uie fact that the tritics on then 1 bolder 
had alii HdysutU led iiiv isionat the hinds 
of a latai tnemv 1 lu st had ipidied 
tor uul to tho lln>'Si in piiiiecs pointing 
out that tlu t itc which n iw thre ite rioil 
them woiiKl bo me tt d out to it il tlu 
Kussi in prill es tlid not come to tbo 
leseiu lluy mu 1 iit nut with m 
e)\e rwheliiun dt tc it in 122S but Iho 
1 it Us il(hou„li VI t 11 Us ntiied and 
foi i tiiiu weie not ig iiii he ird ol In 
1237 howivii tlu V icturiiid in gn lUr 
niimbeis ml iiviged piuticillv tlu 
whole of 1 weeping el iwn to Ih 
bemndaiics ot tlu ^ md i e^neti iting 
almost as f u as 1 1 e H ilti I* iiiallv how 
tvei the le\dei t tbo Mongol md 1 itar 
tnbo settled on tlu banks eif the leiwei 
Vo'ga Hut the Kussjnn piiiiees weic 
held to he the v iss ils iL tlu gnat kliun 
who luh d over m e nipim w hie h e xtende el 
fiom ( hinx ihiiost tii the Haiti niei 
which whilst it h i I n ) unitv w is ne»vti 
the less be hi tigethei by nn imnu rise 
uinv and b id a 1 intiie ite sy stc in of t ix 
gathering 1 lie Mongols inte ife red little 
with tlu nligiiii of the Llussiaus iJav 
wtie tin lose Ives it tlist idoliteis, hut 
later In e mio Muslims niul as sucli dul 
neit leput i idic illy fioiii then ptiu- 
ciph ittileiitlin hut tlu aim tiihiito 
wiiiih tliev ex I tcel weighed heavilv on 
Hu Kussiau pi Hues Ibis s\stem ion 

tinned witih the Mongoli m 1 mpire w is 
kept t gether in its oiigiiinl strength by 
a cat il le luhr but giadn illy the power 
ot till isieat klian begin to dee line the 
(iiipiic begin to fill to iiici es it no longer 
bill lulci ( ipnbh of c intiolling ho vast 
a rc, iliii mel the n salt w is that gindmilly 
the Kussi m piiiues began to assert their 
Hide pc nde lu e ( hie f miongst t ho rule is of 
H vv IS Dimitri Donskol piiiut ot Moscow, 
wluisf state hid gained piistigc when 
Mo uiw bee uiu the home e»f tho he lels of 
the (hurch m the fourteenth ctiitiirj 
Drg i fusing tlu Kussi m priiue s he gamr^d 
a gt it virtiiiv ovci the khan of tho 
*(i ide n Horde (the naiiio given to that 
pait of tho Moiigcdi 111 i mpno vvhioh 
boidf red on K ) at kulikovo<l 17H) Tho 
p wer of tlu hoidc vv is bnuking up 
rapiellv, aiul was hoon notliliig but a con 
glome ration of iiick peach nt khanate*^ 

liu^Hia in the LaU Muldle Agcb — The 
leach i of tho coalition of tbo Kusaion 
pimccs who had overeorno tho power of 
the *(ic)lden Horde’ now assumed tho 
title of giand piliuo of K and with 
the beginning of his authontv the third 
definite period of Kiissian hist begln8 
Dimitri, however liad little, if any, real 
power over the prinees of the other iucle- 
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ptinlint prim ipilitus but ho w is the 
foiitidci of tho f unilv ot luirir ( s of Mom o\\ 
N\ho wi ro to cslablisli a ilhI ««\v ly o\*i 
piai til tiU\ iJI tlial pMit ot I mopo \\hi< h 
!»» now ( ilUil U Hv tho b(,iriiiiimK of 
tho liftiinlli thi po\^cl ot tti< 

Mongols was Mitiially it an < nd and tlu 
Hiissian piiiu ls of Mo»-< ou wc lo oi c iipud 
in txLindinpr thin own as far is ihfrv 
])ossibl\ oonld Iho prinits of Mosiow 
wilt iti of^nist d is till Mfr ind pniiot s of H 
but wtit iiffaidtd siinjih ns pnmns ntirr 
jiUKs I hi \ wt rc soon howoM r to show 
!hor al fficntm ss ut thin power Iht fir«*t 
KTi il mill of R w l\ in IIT (q i ) U< 

and Ills MPa idson in the iiiilbli wtri 



\ iti I U 1 1 n 1 1 t m 


i\ tN i\ 

\ IK III III tl tilin / tn tl Itrrillt Ih 
I 11 who 111 1 r< tin (1 t ) \l ' II li(.\ ilUi bt tr<i> il 

in 1 tn Klmy bv 1 is i II \\«.r 1 ks down triiii 

1 hiUu p on a I loir sun tt [ i] 1 fiom M<.s o\\ 
(oiiit to pL 1 1 t( r his ututn 

Tispoiisibli fm till shi' iiirf of till cinpiii 
of Mom ow on wlinh Ihi lilii Rnssi m 
J nipiicw isistib (7 / ) \ ntiltlu aiois 

SI m of 1\ in HI till powii ol till Diinin 
of bo>ais (fi I ) still nniiimd *t in 
Mosiow 111 1 1()^ in 111 sniiiidid to 
tht throne of Mosiow llo iiiiiiii diatt 1\ 
pioiitdtd a>ramst tin npiiblu of \o> 
froiod and was tinallv sii<<ts»,ful in loiu 
t)lot<l\ o\tnoiiinujr it Hi' iristitiitid a 
IK w foi in ot wrm i mini iit bt ini? intliit m t d 
Mr\laiRtl> b\ (tk alias suae* la married 
‘^ophia.a Ry7antiiii pi muss aiiddauRhtii 
of Thomas biotlui of tlu I iiipinn ( on- 
stantlia RuIuIorus iiid in hei ti iin tame 
a RPiat niiinlur of <»k followers He do- 
pended foi Horvae ii\ lla state upon men 
wlinin ho himself had raised fiom the ranks 
of the (oinmons, anil did all ho coulti to 
destroy tho powei of tho boyars Ho 
oxt'^nded the ter over whah he iiiU»d to 


the \iita «sfa and to the I ral Mts , and 
la madi Mosiow the Rieatcst city of R 
Duiiiirf Ins iiiRn the latais made their 
list ettnii|)t to It estahlisli then power 
ovi r thi J\ussian piiTK-ts Rut fared with 
an I noi nous irm\ Ritlareil together by 
I\ ill till » withilifw (14S0) and dal not 
iR iiii it tl nipt to in\adr R 1\ in aRiin 
inlhuiaiil b\ tia ale is ot Iht Ok court, 
took upon liinisi If the position oiifnnally 
Ol I iipa il b> till kb in hi ill maiided the 
lioiii ot t'a Russiin punt is nid sur- 
loimdid Iniisilf with all the pomp of 
< oiistaiitiiiDpli In ll')7 hi issued his 
^ufUhniL or Itonk of Liws thi second 
I Russi in endi ifti t thi I{y*^ska^a Praida 
ot N Hosl i\ Ivan w IS the first ot the 
mills of R to btxle liinisilf ‘lultr of 
ill R' Ha Rii It st iniinv' which R 
hid now to fi ir w is Litlnnmn it tint 
tiiia lomi d to Pol I lid I hi polity of 
lean u is i ontmia d pcihiii'« t\iij more 
siMiih mail I he mil of his son Basil 
III who won 'Smolensk fi >m th Lithii 
nil ins 111! ill\ I lushtil ii \olt m \o\Roioil, 
mil 1 1 laiia n I tlu 1 1 t ot tht nab ptndi nt 
itpiibh s in P Oskoe Hi dad in 1 » > > 
ifti 1 i itiRU ol iwiiitv I iRlit \t m mil 
w IS 11 1 1 did b\ I is son l\ m 1\ (7 i ), 

Slim uia d t ho 1 1 1 ii )U 

le 111 w 1 nh thill m iis of ai^t when 
la w Is iioilmia 1 mb i of all R 1 he 
l»o\ ns SI 1/1 d 111 ii o])poituiiit \ to icMve 
tlini powii lb \ hidmmv siippoitir^ 
111 tIa pi iiu « s w no II id hi i n (li^possi sst d 
b> till RiowiiiR powip ot \l )^i ow aiul 
name otthi '-' 1 1\ f imila s w bo dislike il the 
pomp ot the tfk limit lalpid to restoie 
l>o> 11 powei lla ho>ho ai of I\ in was 
spent m 111 Rb it and liiimili ition R was 
iRunthn itiiad witli di inteRiitioi hut 
til powii mil stniiRth of I\ in ihi 
limbli ‘-iMil It l\ III niovend his 
powii uh n he w is sixtiin and i lustd 
Imiisilt t» he plot 1 mill d Isat of all 
till IvU- Hills the naini hid pii 
MOU"!! Inin adopted h\ I\ in III hut 
w Is not a tualle use il li\ him iMipl in 
his tl iIiiiRs with foreiffii stitis it is a 
mtiiition of the iiiiiie (asir lean 
ri ilisi d th it It was net 1 s<«n \ to i rush the 
vtiimrtli and poeen ot the boe ii^ mil he 
iiiiiia di iti h hiRiii to do so eeitli i t( ruble 
I e uour ee lia li 1111 le usm^h m na d on mad 
iiiss md wliah w is nudi w use be the 
11 liRi ms iniiat a ism e\ itli ee hi h he pursui d 
his mils Lla boeais and lla 11 taiuilies 
eviii hunted down and killi d without 
nil n e and the ft iidal iiohilih wasbiokeii 
nonipUlele DiuiiiR I\ in s leiyii diplo- 
uiitu ind tl itle rel itioiis w u estab eeitti 
I mimd lean the teml 1 ee is the* ilrst 
H ille aiitiuttita mill of I iissin and ho 
t-,tib the powei ot the t and lairied 
II n loii„ war with Litlmimi eeliuh was 
« t ssfnlattlist hutwhi I imaMvbti ime 
ilmost ilisistrous In tins he was sup- 
puted he the gmiial as inbl\ (ermsAv 
Nibor) eeliieh ho flist hiimin iie'd in I >'>a 
Te iiisiruelt\ shi I not <ie ishadoee Ins 
Riint ihiliti ns m oiiraiiisi.r But his 
iiiRn niaiked also 1 lapal ri welh Ineei It" 
foiniptinii, ciwinR to tlu imminse eee ilth 
of the C liurth, and a fiiithei dt pit‘sslon of 
thee p(asantr\ whose position had been 
detoiioratiiiR since the Intai invaaions. 
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\n important dcv<lopment of this period 
was thi i^radiial iid^aucc of thi ( ossorks 
into Siberia I lu pop of tht s dists 
of R had |irradimll\ a<.iiiiired coinpletcU 
imiqut ciiuratttiistic*» Thi-v win con 
tmunll\ piishiiK; out eastwaid from the 
steppes in si arch of mw lands on which 
to settle rhtst lands often s^^a^m<«^ 
with tiiemits and the settlers thticforc 
took good cart to de fe nd the mse Iv es The 
itbult was that a warlike and well trained 
race sprang: np in the s and pushed then 
way eastward, estahlishingr as the\ went 
Russian supn tnai \ o\er sibeiia I\an 
was sueceedtd b^ his feeble son lie odor, 
and real piwei pus^id into the hninis of 
the tsai s 1 lotlui in I iw Rons (lodunoe 
t ntil the a< < e ss^on of Rons to i>ower the 
Russian peasant had still in theor\ been 
quite fre e Rons nut lated the le galisution 
of a serfdom whieh had loni; been a fact 
m many dists In leligrioiis afliirs the 
Church m R had be tome moie closely 
linked to the t?tatc wlien it appointed its 
own patiiaK li afte r(. oiisttintinople cease d 
to be the head of Oitliodox ( hiistendom 
1 he t\ if fill ffomciwoj s — In 

11^8 Reals sue (Ceded 1 < odoi on the 
throne He dad in IbOi ind imnie 
diateh main imiuwtors ijipi ired who 
claimed to be Dmitri the brother of 
I eodoi who was supposed to han been 
put to de ith b\ Rems Re foie the di ith 
of Rons a in lu e ailing: himsi If Dniitn had 
riosseel the Russian border irid su|) 
poited b^ Roles end the Jesuits b lel me t 
w Ith a iroetel re < e iitioii iii t he e ountrv He 
was reg:arded In m un as the real heir to 
the threme anel w is after the de ith of 
Rons erowncel in Moscow llie hnais 
however dee lore <1 that Ire w is ineieh the 
tool of I’oland nriel lie w is iniirde re d In 
Rnnc c Rasil sfiuiski wliosci/e d the fiirone 
anel was luoelumed tsai \ new iin 
postor InwcMi i ut liiiiiself foiw iid m 
a candid ite ind w is*ie( ig:nis< d In the 
pcrple who ( iiised shiiiski to thelie itc 
'sifrisriiund if Roliiid then put his son 
forwanl is a c aiididate foi the thione and 
he was aceepted the Russians when 
he had promise el to safeifiiarel Riissi in 
interests Rolibh troops hid alrc leD 
entered Moscow, when 'sijjisriiiind iiiidt 
ft Hiq lie nt that he himself intended to 
be t- ir of R 1 his prened e \tre me h un 
)0[ 111 ir anel R s i\( d he rse If m this c iisis 
)\ i II ition il nsiHR fo-te n d In the 
patnaidi Rhilaret Roiinm \ whi< h elienc 
the alien troops from Riis n and place cl 
onth< throne Mk had Romaian IMiiIartRs 
8011 the founder of the R uii uio\ cUnast^ 
Ihf zfm^hy 8(^Htr hid ii iw hist the 
little power it Ind ever n illy had it 
did not e \e n foi 111 ilh elect Mu had who 
Wias nrrlHiiiied bv a eiowd in Mosceiw 
I nder the flrat of the Rcnmmns peace 
waa made with Sweden but flu w ii with 
Poland m spite of a shoit arrnistice 
drafffred on until pe<i( e w is m uh* on te rina 
which w re» not \(i\ fnoiiiahh to R 
The eoiintr\ duriiK? this ream had time 
to reco\f r a little fioni the nea^cswhhh 
haci been mficlc durinf? the pr* \ loiis pc nod 
I nder Tsai Alcxcl who hikc ceded In 161 1 
serfdom was cle finite h estab by a law 
promTilg:atcd in 1 6 19 Man} ircncral risings 


took ))lace throug:hout R during this 
period and the ( ossaeks of the \ olga ilso 
Bhowcfi signs of unrest \k\ei himsdt 
did mudi to prevent the powei of the 
Russian metropolitan from beeumiug too 
gieat During his reign the nutiopolitan 
w IS Niton who ittemfited to gam for 
himself the position which had foinuiK 
be on oeeiipied h\ the father of the first 
Romuuen He wasnmiing it the position 
tif of the (iieek ( liiiieh ' but his 

airogaiue made him geme rall\ iiiipopul ii 
anel he fliialh so exaspe lated the tsai that 
he was de iiosi el He had howewtr tloiit 
muditoattc nipt toieform the (ik ( huieh, 
although most of his reforms were le 

f ardedwitli lioiioi l)\ tlieinaionte of the 
Uissiin people and from this time tlu 
beginning of the isolation ot the ( bun h is 
in instituf Kill fiorn the bod\ of the ptoph 
imn be said to date I he stiiiggh hid 
not been one between the ( hiirdi and the 
Idtate hut h( tween in e xtre me Iv imhitious 
diurehmnn and the tsar neveithehss 
slioitlv afteiwiids dining flu leign of 
Retei tlu (ltd tlu pitii ire hate w is 
ibeilished and the power of t lu [iitiiiKli 
phuedmthi h inds ( 1 is^nod Diiiiig 
his i< ign Rol iiid w is tin illv t nislu d li\ it 
and ‘sinedt'Tisk he e aim de fiiiiti h i Hiissi m 
tn 1 he tuiri to the sc lies w is gi\i n b 

the ( ossac ks who i| pe lUd foi help 
agiinst till Rolls f the Riissnns md 
who fiiitilR fee ^'iiiscdtht '«u[ii( mat \ of 
R The hull nil ilg no diori of Cossuk 
iiid Russian give R the | le d Minnaiic e 
niioiigst tlu "shv laeiscif 1 mope \s i 
result of the Russnn c hinis on I Ittlc R 
during the next m ign deed u III ) w n 
broke out with liirkev R w is llnillv 
Mttorioiis iirulinKiHi ill 1 iiikish c 1 inns 
on I ittle R were giv up On tlu de itb 
of he odd! liter Ins half brotlu r w is 
u el nine d fsir bv tlu Moscow mob m 
Hiuruedbv tlu i itiiircli but ^ophi i bis 
bilf sister feu i time bee iiiu tlu regent 
^lu iitteioptccl to dctliroiu nod itt i 
waidstei issassin itc Rc tc i but was tin ill\ 
oveithnwii indcxiledtci irnnnuiv 

lh( If f sfe / «ise;/if /» >/ /f»e sfti Rc tc i 

(e/ I I w IS luiw fiilh ts It Mid iltlioiigli Ills 
liilf biothfi I\ III iilsci received the litle 
the rc il lilt hoi It \ It sfe d w ith I c tc i w lioiii 
later igc s suirinmd Retir tlu (ne it 
I oi I time howevii Retei lift tlu 
regcTuv in the haiuls of his meithe i Ho 
vv Is heiwiver liv his nitiioac v vvilli 
foreigners arul bv Ins nuiiinv into tluii 
sv stems of goveiinnent nul idonnisti i 
tioii pii |iai iiig tlu w IV fill ti d s( IK s of 
lef rms winch was to c li ingc tlu vvboli 
flee of the Russian 1 oipne He realised 
tint in orde 1 tci beeoim a power m W 
I iirope R must heeoinc a sea power 
1 he on1\ outlet winch R hud to the sea 
was ni the \ nid i’etc t dc toinniie el tlu re • 
feiie tei gam III outlet for R. eitlui m tho 
HliekSe lerthi R title He w as slice esR- 
fill at first in gaining a naval huso on the 
shores of the RIae k sea and ho left tho 
organisation of the licet to a eonnril of 
tlu hovars whilst he liiiiiself we nt on a tour 
throughout Fiiiope which vviih to ha\e) 
sue h great influence upon the future of R. 
During tins tour lio visited (lormanv, 
Holland, liTiglund, ranee, and Austria. 
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Anything that he could loam or adapt, he \ivas succeeded (1710) by the infant Ivan 
tissimilated without rctcreiitc to the VI vtho, howevei only held the title 
I ouiitry or nation from uiiicli it was foi a >car, ami was tin ii succeeded b> 
hanit Ih was lecalhd from Ins tour In lilizabcth. a daughter of Petti the (^reat 
news of fiish re hellions m li niid he and ( ttht rliu 1 Tin mime haracteiistic 
It turned to eiiish with it iiewcd vigoui a of he i rt igii was hei hntied of Prussia and 
(oiis|nrae> whn h wasjir it tieallv at an end tti this end she drvott d many of he i best 
befoie he rt turned He now d(\ot<dthc tniops and \cr> large sums of moiiej 
Hst of Ills lift to H Hr gunid after a lit i adiiniiistiatioii tairied on h\ her 
twenty \ tars* war with Sweden an outlet fuounits was based upon the methods 
to tin Haltie, ami although he was fore id of Peter the (*reat, and was iiitional in 

a < lushing di ft at by the I inks to give tom ‘^ho was sin eeceled in 17bi by her 
up the flints of his fount r Mttorv oil the ntphevv INter III who had married a 
shoits ot the Ulaek '^ea mvtrtheless, on piinrtss of Vnhalt /tibst and who w is 
th» whole Ins poliej of expansion was assassinati el with in se\en mouths bj parti- 
siictessfiil Hut his gieat woik in H WtiH sans of his wife who tht n sin i eeded as 
tht lefoim of t he llnam t s tin admmistia ( itheiine II iq l ) and ruled until 
tiun and tin aim^ and the founding ot a 17‘h> 

nas^ Ht mtiodiued \\ methods ht (Uht until w is i tspu al despot of an 

tlfilhtl Ins iirnv on tin W modtl ht agt wht n heiievoli nt di spotism was held 

imditid mim foieign institutions dis to be tin highest ft no of go\einment 
ugntling tiiliiilj tin pitjuditts ot the ( itln nni li nl usiiiped tin Hii'^siau throne, 
peoide ^\ In 11 ht dit il in ITijthe tii ot but sht ditl niort thin ini othi r riilt r to 
moth rn R li 111 begun Ht h nl pi nine tl it , eoiis»)Iidatt iml furtln r tht lefoims ot 
the begiiiiiiiig of ills It ign i gtt tit insult Petti tin uie it ItPttirtIn (»r it h nl 
ag mist I urkt ^ 1 In I iltt i w tin ii itiir il ' mliotliit i tl in iny of the t iisttunso ul nle in 

I III my of R, tin llolv wii tin ii itiii i) . t>l \\ 1 nropt into It ( itheiiiu II went 

ext use hut In stnui loiiutl tint I uiopt in >stih finthei, irnl ittimptid to mti )du< e 
p ilitn s tbd not alhiw ol his iiitt lit it in e tin eiiltiui iinl i ivihs ition tif W Lump 
wiih tin lurk iinl so h ga\t up t hat I iiuiin.di'ite iltintion was p ml to ttlina 
pliu Hut In ittoi ItoM of tin tioii 1 ht phil >-<.ophi is of tin li t in \ 

whole ol tin Rii^ i in adi must itition iinl Itlopiitlit st hool hatl grt it intlufint intl 

though ht trnd t i iiiliotlu e \\ nit as too t itlnnin htistir < illtd togitlui i git it 

tlun kh sfi till! in miiiy chms tin count il it Mos )w whnh w is tt> di t nit 
t iistoms ol old R t uitinut tl to t xist nn lei . uni foimiiliti tin \ iinms rt torm^ t> h 
tin \ tint I if 1 utw ( i\ ills itnui hi-^ it iiiliotlut t tl Iht ith isof( itheiiin h >w 
foiTii'i il ul 1 luting t ITt < I vinl R look In i 1 1 m i Iruhttiutl toustixitixe Ru»^i ni 
pint IS one ot tin git it powtis of anil the it toi ms h nl to ht iritrodut id h\ 

I mope Ml his n f »ni s natui ilU did tlttitt of Hit iiuiuts*, \i»t onlv wtn 

II il plea St hisptoph who were hy intuit git it -tinhs t ikt ii inttlutilion hut tin 

tonser\ati\t md this < oust i\ it ism k ulministi Him itfoini<H iKo win \».i\ 

siiittd 111 inim ot his ulnimisti itive niaiketl Iht units td gov st t up h\ 
It forms jirov iiig iiuw itkihh m the hinds Peter tin (iit it weie still Riitht r split up 
ol iin oiiipt t( lit iinl |u tlitorv otluiiN \ tut mi tlegiet of st It go\i imnt nt w i>. 
H( fouinhd Pitti lung it tin iiiouth of gi inteii to somt of the higher t hisses 

the Nl V I his wiinliiw to 1 uiope anti iinl minv ot tin estates of the ( ImrLh 

In piotlmintl him‘-« 11 imptnu of t!ie|wiri tikeiiuvti by the -stite 'stiflttm 
Riis-'iis —a title whnh giM him pi u t howivti iinnastd tiiid w is ui fi t 

In "iih tin nnet t iiipt rois of tin llolv t \tt inli tl into some puts of R wlur 

Rom 1 nipirt \ginulliiit miiiuig and | pit v i uislv it had not bttii known lln 
ill otliii indii'^tius hitluito negUtted idmimsti itive reforms dnl not stO| nl 
Win nvhtd ( nstonis pit % iiling fiom ' miiii'>*i itivt coriuption thi flnaiml 
the time of the oltl Mongolnii luU wne i h u s int leased and the iltrn turn v%hii h 
ahainloiicil the luxmies of tin wt le a luilliint eonrt i>ff(itd to tin iiobilitv 
iritiodiif til and above all the position of uid gtntiv diew Uieiii aw iv fm ii tin ir 
tin women of R w is mut h improved I'.titis and tut them oil from then 
Jlut tht tost to R w IS gn it and thi pe isniiliv (''alhtiiiu w is m tlnorv 
thitf vutims of tin tliiaiuiil huidt n'^ aiixions to iinpioxe* the eondition of tin 
wort oiite agmi tin ptisints Pho piasuils hut Ium poln v onlv siieeeedetl 
Mainlaiils of tin upin i 1 1 i^st lose hut miinieising their buiileiis Ihe tom 
thoso of tin pti^mtiv wen liiilher ol the Russian toiut impioveel griatlv 
titpnsstd ml m Int was b ise d uptui the eonil ot 

Pttti left tin throrit to Ills st t > nl wift Nnsullts Hut the reign was bv n > 
Catlniim I but sht iftt r a Nhoit reign me ins peaeefnl V pieteiieh r rivogt d tin 
was mittetded b\ Pttti 1 1 (1727 10) a 1 bonier under tin name of Peter 111 
grandson of tlie gnat IN tt r but i feeble 1 his pietendti hid a guilt following an I 
luler lln nobles u gamed sonn of their did eonsidtrable tlainagt until tiiialh d 
powir and R began to I ipst into he i old ft ited and exeeiiltd C ithe lino’s fon ign 
wavs On the de ilh of Petei II , the poliey was eU vote tl to pushing the fioutieis 
enwvii wttH ofl'e*red to Vmie of Kurland, of K southwanl aiiel westward is far u 
the iiicic of Petei the tfiint who sue possible In this he pnisptred *^111 
ceeeled on (ertain I onditions and who for t irrutl on wars suet i ssfullv igaiiut 
a time gav e up the aiitix latit e onstltut ion Puike v Persia, Poland ami ^wetli ii ''he 

Her administration was tbrettnl print i atquntdthe peninsula of tin t riiiua and 
pallv by her Iiifoinpttcnt fivourite* linen thus m t ouiphshesl Pe'ter I s great aim of 
im the lines of a petty Oer state she ebtaiuing a footing on the Hkuk ^ea. 
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Also of ffroat iuiportance to R ^\ab her taken up uith libcial reforms m whicli lio 
participation m the partition of Poland, himself took a great intertst Tht system 
bv whieh R t\ tended htr boundaries of administration was again rLOigauisLd 
gitath to the A\ Imcouraged by the t durational schemes were discussed and 
success of this, Plu planned the lemqiiest the work of the t maneipation of the seifs 
and partition of Till ke\ in mne h the same was begun, when Alsxandei s attention 
wav Cathe line did all she could to com- was diawn fioin internal reform to Euro 
bat the principles of the l*r Ro>olution, ptan polities K had fen some time now 
althongli she took no actnc pait in the <liinieel a position ns one of the great 
eoulitiou again-Ht liauee ^lie was pi oh- poweis of Jhirop* lor a tune in alliance 
dblj awaiting an oppoitunitv to attack with France Alcxaudei held a stioug 
Turkc\ and sohe the questions of the position in 1« iirope but he soon saw th it 
Near 1-. whilst Lmope was otherwise the le il stiength of R la^ not m allymg 
engaged when she died in 1 7‘)d with Braneo hut in pieventing tliat power 



h / \J ill e l 


ILI \ANDLK 1 I I I SI M*, TO NVI Ol > ON SOMI k VI Ml K-. < Os^ vc KS, AM) 
BVsklH*^ 01 Till JTSSIW VkMV 11 1\ 1N07 
tr 1 1 Ihe pain ing ly B r t in the Louvre 

(atlidine IT w is mi eetdedbv he r son fioin be e online hxi I>ow( rfiil The iggus- 
P Mil 1 who hid biiii ki 1 t in < iptivitv •‘i m of \npolf m in mid 1 mope c uised 
elurtng the greater i art of lui niern and | Mexindei to go to w ii, but tin deteats 
wiio w IS (dpruious ml iriogint and at Niisteilit/ nnd liter itijiiodlind led 
bee inn extremelv iini opiil ir IIh reign Mo tin tie itv of J li it Vt tin uiteiview 
marks tic beginning of in ir ipiove rnciit wlinli pieiided tin di iwiiig up of this 
Ml the ( indition eif tiie pr i ints niitiiteel ti it\ N ipolc on nni Mi \nnd ingreedto 
bv iMnl probablv inainh i> spii< their divide i woild < mi in Indwiiii tlieiii 
owntis ( ithenne s eoiiitui wlienu be N i] ile on liowtvn iml n> intintion of 

hited lie did neit hiime ill ite 1} join tin kcciing ins wend 1 in \agin inomims 

Kiirope in eeialition xgnin < li.iiieo, but m leh to Me % inch i wc le all biokeii Ihe 
did so m 1708 and almost immediaUly Inigpluindl eomiiiest ol India eiimc to 
witheinw hav mg e oncUv c d i great ad in thing \ustM i was e milled Gonnauv 
miration for Napoleon He \\ is on the oveiwbe^liin d spuiri anneied II re- 
xerge of declat ng wai agnnsl threat mniiied alone uneonq in reel, and Napoleon 
Britain when he w is as dsmited Ho now turnc d ins attention to he r Between 
waa hinreeeied bv hw s<iri Mc^xnnde r 1 the \ears 1S12 and 181) Ale xandcr was 

(1801-J )), who it the very oiitse t of his Napoleons eneiriv and the elisastrous 

reign carnCHtly eUstred pence but whom litre at from Alose riw hael proliibiv more 
European polities dragged inro the vortex ifTcct on tlio nltim ite overtiirow of fr ranee 
of war The eail} put of Jus letgn was than inv thing cist 
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Russia after the Najioleonic Wars — 
\ftcr the ticaty of Pniis Alexander de- 
paited entlrdy fiom his privlous seheme 
of liberal rclorrn and btiiune one of the 
< ham pious of politu d leaetlon 13y the 
time of his death 11 was beginnim; to 
breed those seen t politu xl soeioties whu h 
played siuh an iiniion iiit part m her 
lnt< I hist Akxandii uas sureteded by 
hi-^ bmtlur Nieholis 1 who m ide no 
]net( IK L to any ot the hb( ral synipathus 
of tho late kiriK Vutocratio jioxerumcnt 
\N is txt its lieiRlit diinni^ this lei^^u Any 
j,tt( mpts at it volution or it liber il loforni 
which eouhl onl\ bo obtained by icvulo 
tiou win e lushed with (rieut m verity 
Iraxellini^ aiul heme the miportxtiou of 
new ideas was made incie i-.ingly dillieult, 
and this b^steni was further iided b\ a 
htiKt (disorshlp of the pri ss Progress 
lioweMi (ontinueil tin uni> wismidi 
eihcieiit the imw imieised eommtiee 
w IS fosteiid md a good •-vstein ot i ill 
w i\s in iugui iti d llic workw ist'inud 
out < Titiie ix under the luspu ts of I he ts ii 
mil Ills piisonil gov During the thiitv 
vcirs ot his itigri (1S2) > i) w us were 
lought with Tuikev and with IVrsii both 
of whieli ohtaiiioel foi It an im tease of 
ter uid in the loniiei ease in ovti 
whiluiing supeiie ^ tiu 131 iik ^e i 
Niihola^ was a stiorig believei in the 
divine oiigin of kingship 1 or this re ison 
he suppoiti d the e uipeioi of \ustiiawhtn 
thi Magvii'. rebelled ind was nevu 
fiiLiidlv with Ijouis 1 hihppe rxisi d to tin 
thione bv the people He mule Poland 
into a Hussi in prov uid liiiallv went te 
wai with lurkM ind found himself in 
volveil with Liigland md 1 rince m the 
( I line an war Although the Vllics gained 
hut Iittli the lo^-j to 11 w I'l t ronit iidous, 
and in the) iniildle of it all Nichoiis 1 
died 

One of till hr-.t lets of lus son ami 
uie*«Mti \U\mdei 11 w to in ike 
line b\ w hie h 11 lo^t t he light of iiav ig i 
tK n on the Danube ami i stiip of tei to 
the N of tlio llhick Si i an 1 w m no longer 
Iloweel to keep a in\x m tin lUark W i 

I he e ailv elx>s ot the leign were full e»f 
iniportiut lihiiil reteuiiiN Ono of tlu 
in )st nil port iiit eif the si w is the ere itiem 
oi zi msti a (roughlv e oi ii ^]»e mling to 1 iig 
eo (oiimils) in lsf)t 1 la ii aulliontv 
was limited thev l<i »k the ic not the 
tn ns the unit of gov foi i long time 
thev evistcd onU in the lln*' im piovs 
but the\ illowedtoi s me |ii tiee of the 

II pie se lit ilive piim ipl mdi lived to he 
ono of till most powiitiil ol the eonstitu 
tion iluigansofeiitie 1 mtotlie I gime Lin 
cems/ia (c< ///‘'/i ej*.) w is a e li 1 m which 
( onstitutlon ilist libel ils and totiseivi 
tixes wtie ti lined it eontiimd nn ide i 
which if eawtendeel fuitliir might have 
saved the Itomniiov'^ i»ut tin i were ui 
c ipable of uepiiimg tlio ne essuv in 
de peudene'e I list le e iimk i w e iit e oiiiplete 
veorgunisutiou se ifilom wasnh lished and 
the reforms would pndmbh hive genu 
fiiitUci had not a lehellioji hi ikeii out in 
Poland ami been e Lush«el VMth n sevcritx 
wide U re stole d moie^ or less tlu autocratic 
svsteni Consei Ijition vxoh liitroeluccd In 
1874 In 1S(>K» ns an iinnudiate'* result of 


the ULsiiirectiou, Poland was incorporated 
entirely with the itussian imipiio 

bci/ing the oppoitunity ollored by tho 
1 ramo l*russian w xi H in 1870 lepudi- 
ated the clause of the jieiee of Paris 
(18oG) whieh loibado her to keep a navy 
in tlu lilaek sea and the f onfeienee of 
London upheld the repudiation Mean 
while U had nude extensive conquests 
in the 1 hail subjugated intiiely the 
Cauea Us iml had (Stab Hussimsupre- 
mifv oxer Inikesttm ilu Iiequent 
oppitssion of the ( hiistiins in Tuikev 
and the sujjpiLssioQ id in attempted 
icbellioii bv methods oi liaibuisrn, led 
to e eenifcpenee et the poxxeis vxhose 
ovcrtuies xxeie lejecte (1 hv the links and 
this m tuin leel the de 1 ir ition of xxar 
by il \\ heu the Riissi iiis ippi ueel 1 1 he 
on the point ol cnteiing i oust i ntin i pie. 
the peaej of in “^te 1 uio xx is signeel 
(Ian 1S'*S) the poxxeis howexer le 
liisc d to lee ognisi tliotii ns of tins tre atv , 
iml the eailx months it ihit x ir xxere 
passed in the fe ir e f i gi id war 
I in illx I eemgiesbxx is held it I hn md 
the tieatj of ileibn x\ sigm d (IS7‘' by 
XX hu li tlu poxxeis e ime to gi m i il igiec 
Tiient as to tlie an angeiiients ot the '^tites 
ill th H ilk ms 

Nihilism in It w is on the ni r i at 
this lime ml finallx , m ls8l \l(\iii(Ur 
If XX IS 1 sissinateel bx a Nihilist igilitor 
He xxus siuettdeel bx his see ml sou 
\U varitlcr 111 xxhoso leigu xx is < h irai 
tense d hv reartK n levxs left the e luntiv 
III V ist nmiih Is owing to oi pie ixe 
me isuies Meix vis annexed in Is"! 
Ilu st itismau wh se views n ult i in 
this pub V XX IS l^oboelonostev in his bo k, 
Hose w ( o/?i rr^nfio/ s lu stited his m 
vie turn thit \\ eicmoeraex x\ is n tteu 
aiiel tint H eoulel riiiiiiii souii I onlx by 
continuing hci sxstem ot i itnirciiil 
govcimiunt Ni Inn II sm ei nuil lii& 
fithei lu I '<94 md m the be giiimiig of Ills 
reign the Kus im sjiiun of intluenee was 
e \tf mil el 111 the 1 ir I the Mine bun lu 

i iilw IX XX IS eompleted ami Port \ithui 
ei/td tonflutmg iiiteiests lKtxi.tu h 
mil Jap in leel te> the Huss I p xxai 
u / 1 ) m xvhich the lluss n fnee xxere 
eh fe ate el on land lud SI I iml their tleet 
iiiiihiliUd xxhile in K it Iftlie gox w i>. 
I xnlxsiel le let xx is s _u( I it Ports 

inuiith I V on I t 1 >0 h 

ebtimm^ e\e eptioii ilIx - iieiuis teiiiis 

I n nminh in h f Iftr iriotth f 
If/ If I wn fwrou/is It w is the m on 
isteiux and metli • n \ of Ivii "iiii 
I nestle pexliex lutxv i i ''(>0 iml i Hb 
will h did iiiiicli ti eTignihi nxoliiti n 
Heiuitedlx a few xe ii of lefoi wei 

lillowed bx an inteix 1 1 leution in I 
one e sions XX lie lieeiii tlx e an ell el in 
xxliok Ol input xxithi i short nine f 
I e mg ginnteel I bus I i/ul hm 1 ix\ ef 
is<m istiblishingtlu ludeuptam x\ is 
legal eh el bx the pen i ts i t uHil 
teiiiipe sitionoCb rfde m lotaliepie ion 
might if apph elhetxelx hive ^lU ■ 
piisscd lexoiuti i it 1 i-'t feu i e i ii 
shit r il le pe iieul istuieD rn isun iftou- 
eiliiteiix reform mUht it not uii iviug 
nil ehseemftnt line puxiiitid i liiial 
complete ox ei till ow of the ebtah sXbtem, 
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but the fluctuating police which was thoprolrtaiiatwa^calculited to appeal to 
instead pursued irritated the professional the class they addressed, and their un- 
classes the artisans and peasants, and the e ompromisiuK attitude attracted people 
iiioie mt( ihgent of the lande d itonti v and exispciated bv ludf loiucssions When, 
anstoeiae\ flic bouitteoisic and sin ill owing to gov obstinuv coiistitutioiinlisin 
landowners (wtio im hided souui of the s( lined a failuii the Social DeuioeritK 
most enteipiiMiig of the peasants) win put> gained m inv suppoiteis from tin 
inthemim the snppoitcis of the Libci il professional el is'»ib J e nin w is the son 
and progitssiM i on'«.ei\ itivegioups sue h of a school iiispeetor liotsky of u Jewish 
as the e idets which begm to take pait\ chinust 

shipt in the 1 ist MUis of the nineteenth 1 he llist llu'^siaii le^olution (190 j) 
centure 1 he se groups accepted and sup showi d that the sot lal l)i mooiatic party 
poited t‘*niiMn t ipitalism md pm ite was ible to eoiniuarid liiiiitcd siippoit lii 
ownciship if land etc hut wished fora industiial aiuis enough to ( luse i tcin 
pari (h k on adininisti itioii and for porai\ hut sigmtiiant dciiioiisti itiou 
lespousihlc Pill goveiiimc lit on W Imcb Hut the gov w is not \it disloiatid 
In igitatim t >1 ail elcctid Duma they enough hv wai (isitw is in 1 )I7) noi w is 
dicw thin iispii ilion fioni the Brit suppoit foi the lal Di inoi intssullii le nt 
Pailnrient iiid then Uadi is \isualised to iiiaki it aiiv thing iiioii 1 hough 
politii il iff nil on Hilt Inns In the caused h\ ehroiii diseonteiit witli pr« 
>cais iicetdiiig the ic\olutiou of 1017 \Aihng < eniclitions the dcinonstr itioii was 
these Cl II hill suppoit fioni the most prccipititid bv the Jtusso J ip w ii iinl 
influent il iiiteit sts in tin couiitiv ilnv was tacith sujiported hv maiiv Lihciais 
lost It e^iiduilh and the most idealist and ( oiw i\ itives V gi neial stiiki w is 
dcsiHiati iiid ruthless turned to inou inllid tin uighoiit U f illowcd m Du 
f \tieme i uties as it heciinc fl u tint lOOiliv imihtaiv iiisuiii ti ni in Most ow 
the I ihei 1 ind Coiisei vativ c itteinptsto \ soviet (i i ei tiiii il ol eh i lid deligitis) 
looieiite with the legimi in oreh i to of woikeis ili initii s was toiini d in wliii h 
ref 1111 It were uiisui < * ssful The tsai s fiotskv then i Menshevik w is pi mu 
idiiimi tilt 11 t ( iild not hi tiustid to luiit lh< Impeiuil (lov undi i Witt 
keep its wild Us disiegitd ind con i ipitiilite 1 (OtL JO IOOj) pi musing 
teinit hi till I irties whiili uiicht hive letnni i i iistituUin mil ili in i itv 
been ihl t '• ivi it iisultid in i loss ol liaiulu i In MaiiU I lUU lUi turns \m u 
lontUleiLi in NN I ui ipcaii deuioiii v hi Id t i Ihi Dun i whuli oiimiV on 
mil m the i ossibilitv ot lefoim witlioit Miv 10 tin ( iilel bung tin sti mg si 
icvolutuni pait> Uevoluti m ms ml le iclu niii s 

^ >i ilist gioni s b< gm to ill M I ip it till Ind b >tli bun dimdilid th ^ > nl 

endotthf ntuiv b w d on tiu ti it lungs Di mon its vvluhvvi" niuhrtb li i It i 

of Marx ii* ) but tluv nnuiinnl < mi ' ship of J i nin Ind b v itt dlli < h < turns 
pantivch uuimi ituit until it w is | until it was il m tliit ill (tin i iitiis 
obv i Ills tint th Dum i ( x] erimeiit w IS i weii paitii ii ating t In \ joint il m t o liiti 
fiilUK II III I S4 wisinitiilh fivoiind to m ikc up lost gi iiiul llii iddnssli 
bv thit if in 111 tiiilisiii in it Mining tiu throne w is iiispii 1 hv tiu ( uii t 
dfviloiin nt reitni i v I'^t iiuliistrni iiiuln the ihh h iderslup of N ih ik iv 
aie 1 in the D mit/ hisui m iiiiirs sj i mg It iiige 1 | in lu il modi i iti | i igranui 

up in th i t (I in f litfrshiiig md of nfnn J hi gov pionmiuid this 

Mo-« )w 11 1 It it d new tn suoh is midinissil 1 aiut this resulted in mode i i 

'S 11 / »v i (il lv(i V prole til lit w is tu ii I niig il iiuloned Vvnlintvoti of 

enat 1 vhi h w is it first iiiur h e \ploitc d t eiisuie w is p issi d 1 lu Diiiin di ndi d to 

events 1 h IS those descrihi d in <jf»rkv N puhlisli m ippi il to tiu (oniitiv Hi f lu 

DpchU did fl tiir iii fiit Hftwnii it eoiil I d) so (Jiilv) it vv is •^nmmnnlv 

IHsi md issit i SI lu s of fat ton laws in dismissed 1 lu Dunn Ind i mdiutid 

spire 1 1 V Hung* invf stigat* d thise i ondi itself elli u iitlv md modiiatilv 1 vni 
tun 1 iT iijv lefornis hid to Inttle though it hud hitn goatlid into v loli nt 
Lgiin ^ I th g )V rehutan to nifom niti ism it Indruvn hn ii k volutumni \ 
tru 1 iw and tin iiu mi] t tni i ami ( i let iiul I ihoiir haders wi nt t> I in 
eorniit’ Iitv of inspeitor In 1H87 hind iiul appi ihd for a niniTiugn of 
Hung w s dnven out of oltue rlinrged pis i\< nsmtancf to rest le tiu Duma 

with 1 11 K 1 soiialist and hisnfoiius hut this iiu I with no lesponse in K \s 

wire n lified Nevtrtluhs fiitorv a ( i lu i ssion to tiu Jjihi nils Nu hoi is II 
fomliti I u lurillv improvi d during the an intfd stolypln ns I iiim Miiustn 

first eh I I if the twe ntu th 1 1 ntiii v md wh i instituted agi aria ii rcfoini miudat 

wages r ( Hit re we re opi ituuitie foi e m e urngiiig the pt asimt piojiiu toi I lus 

a lirnitf i liuathm in tiu Iris which was not popular with anv sietim ol tlie 

nwaknu i i litu il interest irnong the e oiiuiiimit v ’^tolvpm iliimcd to be a 
workers In 189S the Woikeis ''eani t onstitutionnlisL and n ♦ i piirliiiinin 
Deiiiocnti pirtv wisfornud whuh iftci tiinn luj wanted a Duma whirh would 
the 19h n tigress split ni iiitei the give iippoit to bis m ts I he gov 
HoLsheviks md the MeasIuvikA Hoth theicfon elid all it e ould to infliu ni c the' 
thfbc sffttnrix sent their nn riilurs among (hi turns for tlu Heeoiid Diniia whu h nu't 
the 1iidu->trnl pop in id( i whub IiihI hi Man Ii 1*MI7 and in tlu fate of this 
been tru d earlier hv the hss extreme* tlu ehrtoiite bcliaved in a n nmrkably 
groups i 1 t with h ss siirress IJolHhcviks ahit fashion 1 lu icHiilts sliowid how 
and Mtrisl cvlkH liowr ver, h id the* aelv in- riiiieh ^lfdyplri*H dlsmissil of tlu first 
tage of knowing exactly what they Duma had Htrengtheried the extiiiiUHts 
wanted then belief in the dictatorship of The eoristitutioiiuhsU who had appealed 
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to the nation from t inland were debarred 
from this Duma and tiuy wiie rt placed 
b> left wing gionps 1 his time I tuln did 
not boycott tlie cUctions his paity 
set ur( d flrt> four sc its Ihe it u tion uiea 
stt out to bung the Duma into disrepute 
ind in June the Duma was dissolved 
owing to in iLlcged plot agiin'*t the 
tmptioi (thi iisult of dolibtiatt polite 
piovotatioii) blit ID Nov D)07 a ehange 
in the elti toi il law (involving in some of 
its provisions a detlnitc brea< h of tin 
imcndcd tundamentnl 1 iws and thus 
showing onit again tint tin gov would 
not ktep its vvoid) piodniul i thud iiid 
stiougly (onsiiv itivt Diim i whuh ion 
tiiiuid until l‘)12 1 ht (h tobiist*» ltd 

by (jriithkov had imijoiiU in a litely 
tUettd Diim i tilt ( idets would almost 
ciiliinU hi\( In in in lontiol Iheii 
politii il Klipse w IS \ majoi tiigidy 
foi H then policy was bound and 
m ><U I it tlic 11 mtiiiln is cciiit lined 
idt ihsts ind pi ictn il mtn unci tluv 
showed i hni pul stusc in the Diim i ind 
oigimsiiig ihihtN m the znnsha I he 
Of tobiist gioupw isl iluialin ittitudt uitl 
mtaiiitd maii\ n itahle liidividiuK but 
It was less liiiiilv wtlded together than 
tlie t adits and was no assotlition riihei 
tlim \ p iit\ Is mow I o mueh scope 
f u mdiMcluility that it had no <l< uly 
dtllntd i)olic> Its iiitidsin of the gov 
w IS telling but owing to ticli il im 
mutuLit) hid less toice than tbit of the 
( idcts (ii idiiallv hiwcvti tin third 
Duma K(|uiied politic il matuiiti and 
though It did not adt<iu\t(l\ uir<stiit 
the nation gamed pipuliiiti m the 
(ountn It lived out its Inc \c ii term 
incl w is luc c ssfui in pc isuading the gov 
t> make sc V idmmisti itive refoims of 
V living impoitincc ilaci it had the 
puwei of the \V issc mbhes cn which it 
was modi 111 cl it might have ti iiisl umed 
It I lie thud Duma puisued the polic v 
(t testing sitislicd with limited conns 
sions in tlie hope c f idu illv acliieviiig 
mori hut the due tii itions at c onit m icle 
this pohe> claiigeioiis lo sunt extent 
then fine this Duma and its sutceshoi 
(1912) whu 11 resemble cl it in eompositioii 
an I tempt! wa'^ guiltv of plijiiig at 
pvili init ntan inism its positim within 
its limits, w is tipp III ntl\ s)sciuii that it 
w is Umpticl to lost Its sense of iiigetiev 
and became it tmiis mon like a di 
biting societv stolvpiris position at 
court w IS mi anwliile dc teiior iimg ind be 
w IS assassmiiU d III DM 1 Kokovtsev Ins 
le toiming sue c c ssoi w is dismissc el in Ian 
IJlt beeuust be ]ir)lt steel igiiiist Uas 
imtin s \q\ ) mfliiincc at eoiiit 1 hough 
the permaruiit existenci of a Diiiiii now 
stemeil assmed it had not succeeded m 
giming aiiv Ugislitive powti Mon 
over toleiation of it hid to some extent 
lessened its critical foici mid ardent 
ii forme IS win being diiveii into the 
niinoiity Social lUvolutionniv ind social 
Democratic parties vvliieh did not believe 
that real reform was possible without 
revolution. Iho tickle tuss and politleal 
stupidity of the court seiarcd to confirm 
this, and to accentuate the imlTective 
aess of tho Duma whith at tlrst (1905) 

E r II 


was practically elected by universal fian- 
c liiso Constitutionalism w as never really 
give n a sc nous trial , its semblance more ly 
bcived bv its inherent incompleteness 
to disc rcdit it Inti rnationally during 
this pc nod R was illyJng lierself with 

I ranc c i ithc i tiian with Ciermany, in the 
expci tutioii of i br loan and 1 ng fear of 
R was giving pi ice to fear of Oermany 
\n Anglo Riissiin tuaty was signed in 
1907 Mie sign I toms agreeing to respect 
the tiiiitoriil integrity ot iibet and tho 
su/eriintv of ( hmn Other conventions 
wire signed (1910) lietwiin R irid Japan 

II spectmg the st itus of Mane huna and 

between R ind ( ciiiiany (lUll) respect 
mg rights m I ersji Ihc triple Kntento 
between 1 1 1 inci md 1 ngland was 

powerless to res st the \ustiiin inncxa- 
tion of Uosnii but in auti Viistiiin Mav 
movement was stmiul itcd 

hussm after the Outbreak oj II ar 
\ftei the \ustri iii ultim itum to St pbi i on 
July 23 DJil R c li iinpionc d Serbia ind 
on inly 29 a general Riissi m in bills ition 
w isoidered Imt ilteiidtu i paiuul one on 
the as uiaiues if the Gtr cmpcior On 
Julv 0 howevei i getier il m jbilis ition 
did t ikc pi ic c and Germany de cl ired w ai 
on K on \.ug \ 1 he object of w ir w is 

till bbcrition f Lliu Slav peoples licini 
tuii Rus-a III otic nsiM s weie started in b 
1 russu 1 he t Jills letreated beyond the 
\ istul v R but at L vnncnbtrg, Aug 31 
1914 Hindi libiiig dt fe lU d ^ imsonuv (set 
I ANSI MU nc) II Pussiiu \riuy w is 
driven out c f 1 1 ulssii but w is more 

sue 1 1 ssfui ig mist the Kustnans, oeeiipicd 
(iilieii ind also (uveiiUd an Vuslro 
( ir II mv iiniUr 1 u itnclorft from t iking 
Warsaw inOct Ibi iiliived tho pressiin 
on the \lliis on tlie W fi mt but K was 
living 1)1 V Olid her mibtiiy me ms In tho 
s| ling ol 191 > (jcimiriv hiving lost tho 
battle of the M une ion ontt itid igainst 
i mil Poland Litliuinii ( omland unci 
the W Riissi in piovs wiie oeeupud by 
the (eiitril Powcis 

1 he dmichtic situ ition m U h ame 
compile lUd lo mouse itriotisui and 
to i\ )id haiidjiig over Hie dm c turn i f tho 
iim> t ) tho Duma Nicholas II af»siinicd 
the position of eommandei luehief In 
the sumnu r of 19H) the Russia mihtiiy 
situ ition iinpiovid md IJiiissilov s i ) 
otUiisivi against Viistiii was siieeesi»tul 
Hu Dnmn however ii girded Nieholis 
is iiuapablo of eoniliu ting tho wu 
\ a, )i uislv and In this 1 1 iimn 1 r mi e md 
biir.lmd( meuirid iiiet u was ibol iteil 
ObMcusgnv iiiillleienv respousible foi 
III my of till niilitmv li istert* innc isid 
Mu Dnmis imsti^i iho progiisNi\i 
bill bi i ame more powc 1 1 il achieved ual 
iifUienee at eonit and n the gov md 
Htemcd about to begin M o evolution into 
a legisl itive i h imbei on W lines wJun the 
intervention of the tsiiuia whobo iiUas 
on goveiimient weie oi tid\ peaetioniiy, 

lused tho disnn Mil of the mon liheru 
numbers of tli gov Ihe i inptror s 
presinio at tho lioiit midc. his wife and 
Uisputiii iqv) tho real rule is of K Gov 
loiriiption ^ecamo blatant there) w is a 
imitiiularlv uiisavourv thurch hcandal 

III Oet 191 > Nieholas liiiiibclt was 

L 
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acclaimed when he Ti«*ited Uu Duma in 
I<eb 1916, but earlioT in the hiimc month 
^tdrmtr, one of lla^putin b ci^utures, was 
uiadel*Tim< MinisUi liiJuh hazonov, a 
prominent refornur within tin p:o\ . was 
dismissed after ii just and 

model ate scheme forcrranting lutouomuus 
gov to Poland Ihe clbirLs of tlie arni> 
were thuH liemguiiclenninoel h\ coiiufition 
and Inoompe'teiKe U lioiin Kigus of ms 
affee tion grew amon*, w oike i s an 1 soldie r«» 
and the anti wai pioiiiganda of 1 c urn’s 
foUoweis began to tike looi 

7 Ac Prtludc tn liitlutin \oumber 
liflG-Marih lil7 — \flci the atinmy 
meeting of the Dumi in 19 Lb the 

Russian poiitual sitiution seemed to lie 
setibng dow n again w ilh ri new ed ti luni pli 
for the autociacv behluel the thiom Hut 
under the suifaec tluK was u gindnal 
stilltiiing of ill till hettir elements in 
eveiw giade of Kus luti soiitt\ mil a 
gradual coalition of Ihe^e elenu iits ig oust 
tin secret autoe^u^ which goveiiud the 
coiiit aud suidiri s^e d free opmiou through 
the tcrronaiii of the sieiet xi^diee In 
Dee 1916 Rsspnlin was muideicd 
On Dec 29 Pi nice \usupo\, who w is i 
vonng connection of the impel u I hou>.c 
PurlshkeMch (a Consel^atl^t nieinbti of 
the Duma) and the Grand Duke Dmitri 
Pa\]ovi(h after on iinsin ce ssf iil attempt 
to poison Rasputin, Mkot him and threw 
his bodv into the Ihe news of his 

death was giceted with national en 
thuRiasm 1 he e inp^ n r how e % er ac te d 
as pall be irer at his fiiin iiil J he Gt ii d 
Duke Dinitn and \usupo\ wu< t\ikd 
'I he cmpiihh’s decisions xunow ihsolide 
The n eeting of the Duiii i uunni, d f »i 
Jan 25, 1917, was i o'^tpoiud f )X i inontli 
aud the geueial congiess of (ho I nion of 
Tns and /einst^ i (wl u ii cxi'^ted for Ped 
Cross woik) w is lorhieldeu file een^ir 
ship w vs iinpO'jed with the utmost ngoiii 
the scciet police wcie atlj unit istd 
and machine guns urgvuth needed at the 
front, we 1C mounted on tin roots of 
Petrogmd It is clear that Piotopoiio\, 
who w.is now in the tmpuss s cfinddencf* 
hoped to provoke a iisuu whu h he would 
be iblo to crush oinl nv is m excuse 
for lugotiating a sjpatit \ vet On 
lieh 0 without trhl tin 1 ilx ui group of 
Guchkov’s war mdnsliy eotunultie were 
imprisoned on a r lingo of < nspiiao 
The govemincntal thios an 1 ii it spoil 
sibilitv , the war weaiim ss (lu disloc ation 
caused in the arno point inn him 
bv the w ir and the i Mspt i dion of all 
sections of the pop with t m (ontinuil 
mlfigov ( rnme ut, eoiinption nl broken 
promises w f i e welded togt tin i i u to nn olu 
uon b> the Increasing 1 in nu in the 
country I ho gov iimd 4iinphte>H 
incompetent to deal with tlie grain 
shoitogo, and in IMiogrml the bread 
ration seemed in J^eh likch to fad alto- 
gether. 

The Jieioluiion of Marth 1917 — Out 
wardlv public life sceiued to Ix normal, 
but In the afternoon of Man li ^ there was 
some looting of baki rs* hops In the 
poorer quarters, and a itriressioii of 
studcmtfl and workers* wives appeared in 
the Ncvskl Prospekt On the 9th sonic 


of the newspapers failed to appear The 
food dobute in progress in the Uimia took 
n new tuin and the gov were appealed 
to to provide food lor tin cap Cossiwk 
patioD tiaterniseel with the people 
’riicie were se utiles between the crowds 
anti the police On the lollowing cl.iv 
batiiiduv March 10, the linns eeat-ed 
running and the workimn sliiuk work 
On Mindaj (icn Ivhnhiilov, the new 
militarv geiveinoi ofPctiogiad annoimeed 
(hat de inonstiatois would Lx tiled iipem 
Dining tint (111 theio was iiiiiig on tho 
eiowels and some 200 pe eqile we lo killed 
Ihi \evski Ihospekt was put under 
militiiv guild A compmy ot tho Pav- 
lov sk Ketsltiuiit mutmietl when told to 
liio on the pt mh Ihe pnsidcnt of tho 
Diiini Kod/iinko telegiiihed to (lie 
empcior, who w is at (un Hu'^skv ’s head 
<iu iritis it Pskov telling him tint then 
w IS anaie h\ in the e ip and tlmt the gov 
w is pii ihscd He ipptaled to the em 
peioi ti» invt'.L senn me wlio enjovtd the 
eemtieleiiei ef the people with powers lt» 
fe»rni a m w g >v On the sanie day the 
Dumi h\d le fused to he pieeietgiieel nml 
hid elected uu enitigenev eomiiuttee 
whieli eontimied to meet Rexl/nnku 
aniie nnetd that the Dumi wis now the 
oiih e onstitiitieernl iiithoiity In R On 
Mireli 12 the 1 leedinu iiski (Huids re 
fused to hie on the eiow N m (lu alreets 
iiiel msteael shed senn ol tlun own niene 
imp ipulai othe e i<^ ill \ e)l\ nski Re gi 
me nt w is sent t > de il with th in hut 
iiistc id jemuel the inniiiuers Ihe united 
tiexeps e ii tilled the arse nil inel piovidcei 
the 11 veihit onaiie s wit ]i munitions Otnei 
i< giine Ills jeum (i the insuuents In Petro 
nil nil iietenee et p,e)\ In I neix -,e»ne 
except Die Dunn whle h disiiate hni i still 
metre nigent telegiim to Die emixioi 
\e ws w Is re eeive el lint Die e nperirwas 
bnngin„ t^iips te> npples the iiveilt 
in the ifte It exm tho Dnni i e lie>se i e emi 
niittn ol twelve tofenni i pi )\ isional gov 
Me uiwl lie a committee of vvenkeis and 
sex 111 lev diitiemane s hid been feirnicd 
scpiiiteh iiid thev Intel imw inene in- 
(liKiiee wit h the people ind the ineoiiiing 
trooj s th 1(1 had the Dam i < )n M ireh 14 
the Dnni i ( ominittie e throip h twei ot its 
nu ml ei^ leheid/e ind Keiniskv got 
Intel (oil h with the ( e line il eir 1 ahenii, 
will h Inel Ixeii orgiiiiseel to lepieseut 
the me I extreme it v eilntion ii le s 

On \\ edne stld-v, Maie h 14 tne Hist 
st i if Du nveilution In Petrogi id was 
pr I ti lily ovti anti tin main eiuestiou 
ceui e iiieet (he If kitions lietvve e jitlie Duma 
Geiiiiniittec and tho ( oiirie il of Jgihour, 
whirl] had now been given the title of 
Comifil of Woikfis’ ind ^ed^ieis* Dele- 
gates r ntle d foi short the ‘-ivlet Power 
lay lx twee n t he two, and it was becoming 
nieiTf eliihcult to keep the jioiee between 
their ditUrnit odneieiits Jteith Rides 
issued huge iiunibei’S of pick lainations, 
one issued hy the Duma f ommttteo setting 
out 0 rtaHouahlu plan for the* creation of 
rosponslhlo representative government 
Me iiiwlule Urn cmpcioi’s position re- 
mamod obscure Ilo had not lioon 
deposed, and had tried urisuooesHtully to 
roae h 1 ’etrograd on the 1 4 th. On the 15th 
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he Sint for Russky nnd hi{?nc(l u inniiifesto 
l?rantiiip: ic sponsible Rovunnunt Ihero 
was at this sligc no course foi the tsar 
blit to ab(li( dti Nic liol is iruiiU no oppo 
sition When lu It iiiKfl Uiit his sons 
tlistast was ineuiubh hi ibdieated m 
favour of his biolhei the Grand Duke 
Mith'iel Mtniiwhilt liow(\(i the posi 
tJon in Rttioj^iad h ul gumn inort tt mpb 
cated Most rueiiibeis of th( Duin i Com 
niittet w uit( (1 a con^litutit iial inon lie hv, 
but the so^nt w lutt d i itpublu On 
JJnir‘'dn\ iftiinuon whtiitlu abdit itioii 
of till tinptror w xs still unknown Miliii 
ko\ innoiinttd m llie l>uin i the nines 
of tht new ministfis of tht Irovisunil 
i.ov 1 he goN w\ 1 coalition of ill the 
I ciities (d Uie h ft and ctntn K(ieiisk\ 
(q i ) went to the "^oxnt nut tin' iml 
ptisiiuhd Its iiKinlurs that for the 
present the inou iie li> must it in un Ills 
apptal w IS Ml ind the SoMet 

passed I le solid n ri giMiig (onditional 
8nppo» t of 1 he 1 if)\ 1 lor il < by a 1 irge 
mnjoiitj I be MiMt t ittimptcd to ensure 
the ablo^,^tlon of milit irv disoiphne 
lliis tho Pi (Vision il (lov lefusid to do 
but the okI r eiieulittd m tlu iimv is 
tlnuigli it ( mie from the gov , inti dissolu 
lion of Dioialc tht • 1 1 1 1 as i 

result \ deput itnui fioin the gov called 
on the ( I md Duke Mu hit land peisuatkd 
him to (lilt gilt ill low IS t » tht 1 p» 
visional Oov until th loiislituint 
Absimhh could be < ilN d With tlu 
dedaution wlith lu th n i su d tlu fill 
of the Ronnnov dvi i t> > is < mipit t 
Ihe Piu\i loi il C \ litktd i eleir 
polu V sintt Jt w is < )m| ost d of men ot 
wubh dilliitnt p< mts 1 vuw ii d it 
faildl to sttuie the su| i i tif the people 
bceause its mtmitt were maiiil> 
‘model ites who li id filled in then pie 
V 1011 S nttieks on the lutotiat*' iiul ha 1 
tiietl vMthout suttt s to o opt rite with 
the lutotiitv toi tin < unti> s sciviei 
Ihe It itltis tf tlu vu t t i tho other 
hand hid iMisistinllv |i uhtd levolu 
turn, ind hul iitver b tn tiitetl with 
thenutoeiats liiauN liiti iiin pmod 
it w IS nituril that tho e with t xtrt nu 
views should attrut ni it siippiit Ihc 
ProvNioniK iv •'iwtlit nil f ittempt 
mg to bttihilist the Mtinli n in It ind ol 
flr^t tlmsluiig tlu war ind tWu n iking 
a eonstitutlon llu iiumlti f the ^ov 
were men of hoiit sti itlpitiitism ind 
repitstnted tht ln-t l\pi d Itii'* i iii 
adininisti lit r but tluv Ii ktd th popu 
lap a I peal ru (•‘•'Uv in tit. li ihis of i 
Hvolution 1 lie I \ti< miMs of tl t '^»vut 
were re pit sent ltlV('^orlb^ woi King people 
of the cap I o a h ^st i t \ti nt the v it pre - 
bcntcd the iiidustil il w ikt is of tlu whole 
couiiti>, but the mlidlinl wtikei^. m 
R were the him Ives a ven smiill pieipoi 
tion of tho total pop Tht m iii\ million'* 
of tho peasants wiit tiiiiid> unrtpre 
sente d In the' c ount iN of tlie sov let The 
«rank and flic of tlieir •-uppoiters weio 
completely ignorant on all qiustlons of 
geverununt, hut then It ulers stood fop 
a completo reversal of tho old svstem of 
goveinuient Jn R , anel tlu v toinhlncd an 
appeal to tho ela'^s Interest of tho poor 
with an appeal to leh illsiii lluirerocd 


was a kind i f soeiahsm but not of tho 
kiiul frfTTiiliir ti) W Luiopi Iho de- 
vdopmeiil til •'cx lalist them v in R m tho 
genei itiori btfoie the revolution hxd been 
ilong two dive rgent lines, the one stioiigly 
influenced by tlu Russian Ijtivrov ind the 
othei w till t lie (,( 1 Maiv h i »m Lavrov ‘s 
teae lung tlu u 'n w up the soe nl Hf volu- 
tionary piitv j»r( idling a moderate 
Sotniism vvhidi bie inu luomment in 
11 about 1100 keieiiskv w is i rtpre- 
scLtutive luernber of tins pirtv I lom 
the tc ichi g of Marv whuh idvoeated 
tlu diet itoishi]) ef tlu to oh tin it, giew 
tlu Soeiil DenineiitK i utv Vmoiig tho 
Hu Sian mdiistinl eliss it the ilatc of 
tlu revolution the piiii iph s of Mxixism 
weie geiuiiUj u ee i te«l In 1907 tho 
Sotnl D( ino( r its hid split into two sec- 
tions the BoLlu \ iks ind tlu Me nshtviks 
set Rorsifivisvi) J he (ontlut between 
he twe» w IS mere ise 1 bv their diRerent 
views on the w \i I lie Imnici n xieled 
it as meieb i liistiKlion fiom ♦hi true 
puiposc of ill wiirkeis the revoi itum of 
the piolet 111 it wliiNtthe Htti i if garded 
lius lan ide is is tlu eiiemv iiid the tilled 
e lust IS tl 0 e xiisc of all woikers The 
'-‘OvietofW iiktis andsoldieis’ Drlegites 
lepieseiilid bolli hiinelies of the ‘^jeial 
Demoeiits aiul (ontiind iK i i ftvv 
‘''rieinl Re V olut 10111 lies Ihf luiioiitvof 

the eoiineil vveie aivvions to bi ng the war 
1 1 X sueeissful (ondusion but Uolshevik 
It uleis esietjillv lenin meiiiwhih were 
iiiiviti' in ft llu 1 leitlsin md inter- 
iiuti m ilism ot tlic Bolsht \ iks found n idv 

I espouse in vvni tom U Ibe hiissixn 
peoidc hxil suite red intense iv li the 

II mv itself the 'soviet found still moie 
le 1 1\ miternl Ihe Riovisionil (t a 
powt I w i" b( mg eoutinuillv disputed bv 
loc il sovK ts spiingmg up all over R , and 
the mteinitionil tlu iltb of tho Hoi 
slit V il vert It omi lishing the bit ik up 
tl th eiiiiiif Jilt) Its inuiimtrvihle toin- 
p I lit 1 ills llu It w s no liong 
nil Idl 1 iss in U Whit mil istiml 
< i mi iti n there lixd he* n w is i ip dlv 
ov it 111 iwn IS the> woiktis isstited Iheir 
luw 1 unil indt peiidence Mndi of tho 
I ml hid ilie idv p isstd to tlu luasmts 
Is 1 itsult <1 tlu kgislatMi it the be- 
,,miiiiig >t the Ltntiiiv llu t I is now 
itquirnl bv them md Ih -.eiilrv riith- 
les 1\ elimiinted llu ainiv wxs depleted 
bv nun deseitiug to retuiii home to elaim 
1 li I I he pi isaiits d ) I 1 s i m to have 
lu i int n sted 111 tho polit il isptdsof 
tlu lev elution Ihev weii i tinted by 
lan 1 gited They bee mu so •'tioiig tlixt 
latei the rominunlst it nu was 1» ud 
at Ik’-t m praeti e to i togmse tluii 
] isse sltm of the' I md wl 1 claiming ihe 
iiuht to its produce. 

Ihe gre Rest elitlieultv i mg anv >u- 
stitutioiial form of govern ntaltemi ling 
t) set Iv on its feet is i n lav in the 
ehxraetti of tho Hussnn people with 
♦heir mllnite tap^ tv for i issive aetip- 
tauco of e v tints (mlv in utterly luthless 
Iviaiinv eould hope t<i eliive them into 
ution and in this qunlitv I iv the hope for 
the oxtre mist^ w ho w ere pre paied to sslake 
even thing on their ehaiue With the 
pnra^Vbis that fell upon tho Russian 
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arimts the froiititis wtri. optutd to (itr ILtnin find liotsky ind supported bv 


agents who became bu'>\ anioiiM: the 
soldiers and workers lht\ i opre sente d 
to till ptoplo thit lliissin^s W alhts who 
win dt te rinintd to com pi 1 H to eoniinm 
lierhtiiif? wen hci itnl iiuiiins it wonhl 
In wroiiff t«^ nssiiine that all the inm who 
iiceptid this propafrand i wtie pio 
(lemiin Llu-v wiie tnU rnitioual In 
their aims and williiu; to aiiept inoniv 
from an\ one who would lo opt i ale with 
t icm Hostility biRiu to ffrow up 
t iwards the Vllits md partnulailv 
tow arts liiitnin Hut mianwtnh tiu 
Ii\ovliO\ sicuinl ■hour sill II ss Ml the 

enitaimi i onim iiuli is w ith the e \ei [> 
tion of I w rt'^ had aeeiptid the re\olu 
tiou lud with \h\eie\ (/i ) m supieme 
foinnmnd disiipliiii ber^in to iiiiprovo 
earlj m Vprd On Minh 30 tin iro\ 
had is>^ui(l a pioelain itioii to the Toles 
^uorantei ini; then mdi pi iidi m e 1 he 
Petropnid s.o\nt siemed willnnr to to 
operite with tlu rov On Vpiil 0 1 iinee 
1 vov issued a pioi 1 nn itioii settm,? nut 
the objiets of the kon iiid leiteiitmpr 
support foi the w ir 

b irst Mtttin j of ill hi/ssin i on jn v» j/ 
Soiie/s — On \pril 13 then was held tlie 
hrsst inretmi? of the Vll lliissii ( onsns', 
of 'soMets Ihi iuijoiit\ wile in fuour 
of the eontmuuiee of tlu w ii on tluir 
own terms iho minoiit> ohietlv eom | 

I ostd of thi Bolsheviks led b\ I mm 
Ui) dom indul in imnudnte lessitioii 
of horitihtus sinii foi thini tlu enem\ 
was the < apit ilist in illiountiiis On 
\pril Ij \ustrn madi an olUi ot lent 
Ih* lu \t move was thi tfipiovul In thi 
Oer Vustiian and Hiilirtiiin ( ns of i 
'sodaljst foriferenii to le hi Id it sto k 
holm l)> whiih it w is hop I Ih it tin 
Kitesian deleffites might be intinghd 
into pt \ci 1 iilv III M i\ it bci aim i U ii 
that the Lvov (*ov w is losing giouiid 
The coiitinu il inti ih n ni i tf thi «»ov u ts 
with mihtaiv disi iphile w is m ikmg tin 
task of the roinmandir iiu leasiiiglv 
dillienlt In inul M i\ iiiuhkov ml 
Miliukov resigned \ftir i roufirmii 
between the Ihovisionil O )\ md the 
soviets, a m w gov wis f< nni d meludiiig 
II presentatives of the lift KereiUsky 
be« ime minister of w ir 

Ihc niw coalition gov issm d x mini 
ftsto proildiming then idliiemi to the 
allied < Ills* The Mlus iiiswind the 
manifesto lordiallv md suit missions to 
It to 1 st iblish lonti t with thi iii vv 

II gum Hut the situati in w is loiihised 
Ihe fommunders in tlu lull wiie ion 
tlnu ill> changing Ooiirk whohidii 
placed I* worts with tlu ntril iriiiies 
now resigned and w is iiiili 1 l>v Hem 
km (7 1 j On luni lb th si < ond Ml 
itussiaii C oiiiafss of Sovu l opuud In 
Petrogiud Lenin bitterlv ittukid tho 
(oalitloii gov riu gov s hold on the 
people was weak uing and i \t n me views 
In the soviets wen gumingground Hv the 
later wreks of Jul> tho Uii-^si m troops h id 
evacuated Kulisrh md win n tn itiiig 
all along the fiont while then arums in 
Ctalleia bad beeorne a diHocrieilv iiioh 

i he ^October * liei olution Vil? — Me an 
while, tho liolshevikH m Petiograd under 


I mutinied sailors md soldiers weie striving 
to iisuip tho gov Keieiiskv s vanit> 
jgive till opining foi thci Bolsheviks 
Iheir milituv gi mils was liotskv (c/ »> ) 
who hid bieome piesidinb of the Pi tio 
gild 's)vict mil now pupated i soit of 
getieial stall, called the Militaiv Hevolu 
tiointv Committee which orguiised the' 
Bolshi V ik e i( meiits in tho arin> and uavv 
and in mdustrv On Nov > this i om 
mittee oidtiiel the Pitiogiid giiiison to 
pine itsilt unde I then nistnii tioiis 
keteiiskv summoned the lo\ il tioops to 
defend Hit gov On tin 7 th 1 cum 
aiiivid and the Holshi viks m ido then 
he i lipi iiti Is It till 'siuoliiv Institute 
fioin whei thev issuejd i proelimition 
aiinouneing thi fill of tlu go\ md the' 
Itaiishi ot p iwei t) the s )v it ts J lii 
iniioiitv ol the legnneiils went over ti> 
Liotskv md e iilv on tlu moinirig ot Un 
7 th Ktiinskv Ihd In tlu e veiling at i 
meeting oi the I'eti nl 'soviet Leiiiii 
md liotskv ninoiin id tlu siiei e ss of the 
new It volution md in \t du> an Ml 
lliissii ( oiiRTtss of the 'soviets iil itc d tho 
gov in tlu il miis of i bodv i ilh d tin 
(ouiuil of Pl >pk s Commissars with 
1 emu IS president Irotskv mmistei ol 
foreign illaiis ind Kivlenko (71 ) ns 
comm mder in ( hu f of tho lemiiints of 
the 11 III V Ihi new gov proceeded to 
eontisPiti ill hill Is nit he longing to thu 
proletiiiit On tho 3 Hth tho (lei 

eoiinninl in tlu 1 igrud 1 j negotiate 
foi in iniiisti I I h iigh the dati 
accepted ns tho hi ginning if tlu Hoi 
shevik Hovoliition w is u >idmg to \\ 
Iiiiopem md s )\n t call nd iis Nov 7 
the C »1 Ortho lox • ih ml it w is still 111 use 
Hi 1 it tlu tiiiu J lu diti oldst>l( 
tfuiif)! w IS Oe 1 hi n ime 

O tohi i Hivoliiti n vv IS letinud afti 1 
the iilendii w is e h mgi I Liu Hoi 

shevikswiTi n )w drmlv 111 th snhilp 1ml 
speedv u ti ui w is issential m uder to 
seiuii their posit im I lu v Ik g m h\ 
enlisting luge inimhus of Red (mtrds 
ind [iiiruUd thin gov Fi iiiklv on fon i 
Ih u 111 mi piogi iinme of tlu iliss wai 
wi (iiihodied m Ihi f mioiis ippial of 
Kill Mipx Wiukeis of the w 01 lei, unite, 
on hive i world t > w m and nothing to 
)si tint voiir iluiins Uio Bolsheviks 
win firfioni being iniiddsts since they 
Him I at i ilgid svsti ni ot govi iiiineut by 
111 1)11 tv md tine anmlnsls hi i mu 

thin opponi ids lUst ns mu h is did tlu 
ni III dee ami tho nietionuies Iho 
trill Bolsheviks were a liny fiution of 
till whole piopit but ilinost done at this 
tune in R thev km w i \ai tly what thev 
vv mti d md tlu v sit out with iJetei 
niinition to uihiivi thiir ends Ihcir 
til hing had led tlu in to think that 
Marxism wouhl not e onu into power first 
111 It vvhuh hid not ye,t gone thniugh a 
pl nod of eipitalism ns \\ 1 uropo Tiad 

iml theii h idi rs airived In R after tlu 
oiitbriak of the rcvohdioii Hiit tho 
ama/ing emrgv md ahildv of Lenin and 
IrotHky (11 ibli d the m to turn Keie'nHkv h 
victory Into tin ii own Thev showed 
gre it skill In gaining hold of eve 1 v dr pt ot 
importame and m iddmg power during 
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the first \ caiF> of tlu ii go\ cimncnt Thtir 
< oio of stronerth was nnionsr the irtlsans 
csptejilly III Pctrogiad and on this basis 
Ukv iTiainifircd to estnlilisJi contiol of a 
iounti\ 111 whn li indiistii il work* is wtie 
\ii\ few With the tlireat of foieo the 
( oiistitiient Ahsinibh where the IJol 
£-)ie\iks Wfic in il iiiiiiorit\ w is dispeistd 
eni Tan IS 1918 1 heir first eibjeet wes 

to stop tlie w ii 11 i\ing bioiiKlit about 
the disintegiation of the Uussian Vrrny 
lht> diieeted theJi piopuganda at the 
niassis behind all th( other aiinies with 
tho object ot spreading the ‘diet itoi ship 
of the prole till lilt to ill coiiiitiies 
In 1917 the iviet (fO^ fuecl with 


UolsheTiks did not intend to continue tho 
fight agiiiist (, 01 many 1 ngland ended 
negotiations and set up a Social Revolu 
ti m ir> (»o\ m Archangel and Muimansk. 
Ihe iiiipeiial family were inuidereel at 
h kate niibiirg on J uly 10 17 a wee k be foi e 
the (/cells e e eupiod the place Adin 
Hole Ink leeeneel illied support foi the 
estiib of nil 1 fiont m Sibiiii lie set 
up a elie tatoishii and lelvaiieed almost 
fht Denikin he leled the 

mti Red foiees All those eftoits tilled 
Ihf Holsl oMk I iit-i w IS united louud 
leiiiri ])> the d him r and the geiiinl rule 
e>f force iiiibli I th in to miiiitiin in 
ihsolnte dntntoishii iidod h> luthless 



mil Holslie Mk A oluntec I iiinies with re 
sistauee troin the ( < sb t met with 
a sepaiutist ino\emeul in the I kraine 
(OUhed hoHlilities against (eimaiiy On 
Jan 28 1918 the t ki mu pioelaimed 

liidepe nde ue 1 but was oteiilied b> the 
"soAiet XiiiiA wliieli m turn w is diueii 
out b> the <i( is R u iptediii pe u e 
teiiiis and on Muieh I sained the tie it> 
of RieslLito\sk iq t ) 

History of ItUHHui ajtt} fht I II orM 
War 191S 30—\]ii allu d poweis with 
the war igainst ( eiiniiu still ui dee jdi el 
sought to iuiild up a lu w 1 fioiit and te> 
this mil nhaneloiud the Rolshe\iks m 
fBAoui of Aiiiiousanti Redgioups Komi 
lo\ and \lexe^c\ o| e iiited in tlu s and 
Chciuov estib a ‘^oe i il RiAolutioiiaiy 
group on 1 be lowei \ olga ‘"'iheiia set up 
afi autonomous go\ and lii Mane hurl i 
Vladivostok and Irans baikiilia other 
oppoiienta arose Partuiilaih romaik 
able were the c xplolts of tlu (/eehlegion 
who took control of the lians Siberian 
railway When It beeaiiu ele ir that the 


teiroimn liotskA and others Blnwed 
gre it poweisof initiitiAt and org inisatiou 
Rut in idditioii new men appeared from 
tlu 1 wei links of the aini\ and else 
when ind muIi Ic lelers is Bud\onuA 

I iuu/< aiuK hnpa\e\ denu ustrateel their 
iintiatiAe mil nbilit\ foi the t>pe of w ii 
tile re luireel Alon e)\ er the le w is a soli 1 
sill 1 D fioin a pe isantn \\1 ) at last hid 
Him I peissission of tlu lull and were iii 
lit imeul to lost it eg nil with the re stoi i 
ti >11 of tlu old orde r Vn iigst the anti 
Reel groups e onfusioti an 1 wenkntbS were 
cAtTA where a])paient W ith the collapse 
<f (einiain tlu \Uies I t interest ind 

ueessiAeli abandtirud 11 ir i»rotog6cs 
liilsluAik piopagHiidii w I elite tiAi loth 
il load aiul uiiuuigst then Russian oi p* 

II iits In Mil} iiid I line 1919 Kul link 
tide el to gain it finite le gmtioii w is 
diiAen tack nne nnll\ si t em |etl) 
1120 ihe Rut under 1 rd Uawliii'^eu 
(<i I ) i A at iiate el Vie hange 1 an I Miinn insk 
sluirth aftemAiirds Denikin was de- 
ft atcel and sueeeedetl 1)a Wiangol aaIio 
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was evtntuallv force 1 out of R »i No\ 
1920. 

In the lobt mouths ot 191b po|tul ir 
ribiuffh in Girruan> «« and Anstiia’H Polish 
pro^ s rebtoi t d pov\ er to nut i\ e hands and 
Pilbudbki {q i ) emeiRiiiir fioui mUm 
ment took o\ci the icigiib of go\tiniiunt 
and diiUrtd a ntw Pohsh rt public 
Pohsh fioiitiirs howOMi liad biiii kit 
uiidi tilled md soon alt trwanls tlu Poks 
led bv PiNudski went to ^^al ^Mth K In 
1919 what w Is tailed the Curzoii liiu 
was diawu up b> the Hut dtkoration to 
the peaci louft-icnct and sutr,?t.st(.d 'is in 
cuduiing tioutur but ncithir K not 
Poland at 1 1 pU d it The l*olt s suct < < tied 
In reachii t? Kil\ hut wire diivcn bat k to 
^^a^saw liter howeicr with the aid of 
the 1 r gc 111 1 al i ygaiid they dro\ e tho 
Red \rmi back Ihis defeat ot the 
Russians led to tlu t^at^ of Ui/a 
(Mareh IS 1931) whith iniptisid a ntw 
frontier much moie fa\onial)k to tin 
Polls and corrtspt iiding roughli to t hit 
in existinct hi fore thi paitition of 179 > 

^^eu J iOHomii Poluy and the hue 
yeat I Ian 9 — The ci\il war immc 
diatcl> following the llolshe\ik sei/iue of 
power in 1917 had practieall} btoppid 
productive work Thi attempt to appl\ 
the pimriples of Conuiiunihin to cigrl 
culture was bitteily resiatid by the 
boiirgiois pcasantiy or kulaks {q i ) who 
Stnick by simply failing to piodute 
more than enough foi their own iireds 
Ihis bi ought tinime to the tns Irade 
in thibC c mditions disapptaiid Undii 
stress ot these conditions Lcmn had to 
beat an economic rrtreut and in e iih 

1921 evoUed the Is L P The pc i^ant 
farmer was allowed oii<e luon to tiam 
freely in his gram selling cithi i to a 
private merchant or to home gov body 
A few tactories win k iscd to foreign 
companies and niauv smaller ones to 
oo opeiatne groupo of workers Com 
mnmst praetu^ and tho fantobtic ex 
penmentM of 1917 wt^re thus ahamlom d 
though k< V pcMtuiis su( b is (outnl «»f 
liaeU pii '' ainl politi il powei wiic 
mainlamid 

1 hough (oiitlnuiiig ti threatin the 
capitalist we rid the gov sought its aitl 
a coirimeitial tit itv w is signed with 
Lngl mil in 1921 ind truek missions «x 
chaiigrd with most J uroi i in < ountnes 
b> 1J21 in which yiar 1 upland, 1 r iiiii 
and Itdy le < ogiusid tlu iviot (io\ V 
glowing Kusso (*er ra / 1 rjdument was 
stltn^tllfm d by tbi tri it\ of Rapallo of 

1922 liisidoB the cxti tin -list allied out 
an att i k on all foiins of it ligious worbhip 
betwcoi 1921 and 192 > but on tlu othei 
hand i striking siiteess vv i-» iuhirv«d m 
tho luti xluction and ek vt lopini iit of 
primarv etlncatloii in a ((imtr\ with a 
very high propoition of illiU lat y I he ic 
was a 1 u ul lecoviry uiiiki thi "N I-. P 
but it vv 1 - dong tlu linos of n return to the 
forme [ eeoriom’ on I the pi is^inU wiie 
for tlu time btlng vii tor ions over thi 
gov K remained liov t \ 1 1 pooi and 
backward in the Htiisi tiiat it had too 
Httli uuiustry and metlioil'* of faunmg 
too pi iinitlve to give th* pi emit mori than 
a VI ly low standard of lifi riie only 


way to oviicoino this poverty and book- 
waidiiCHs vv lb to build moro faettmos, to 
multiply the mmibei of powii stations, 
to inmemoii loal uid metal oie Alieady 
In 1920 Lemii had proeiired iiigitiiers to 
foimulato a groat ikitiitkatiou plan for 
tlu wludo of U and gnat iivs like the 
Dnu pi 1 and the Volga vvi it d iiiinu d and 
111 othii pliieiH powii slitioiis WHO built 
111 II ( onl and pt at Hv 192S t lie i oiintry 
was piodiiiiug two md i halt times as 
mil h ikitiuity ab in tsinst days but 
tills was still made luite 

llu N 1 P givt iisi to a tvpo of 
iKiioiiui adveiituiir Sincere C oinmu- 
iiists ilaimid b\ this an 1 by tht wliolo 
lompioiiise polu V pit v tiled in 1923 
l^gts 111 tho paity and amongst tho new 
bouigeoisio, wen siv times affected 

(Ml 1 tmn's death on J in 21 1924 

powci w Is achieved bv s tilnmvirate of 
St ilm kaiutncv and /moviev. Thu 
lulmg power was sialm who hud profited 
gicatly from his aiipomtiiu rit m 1922 to 
lh« post of sKTitary of the p irtv Be 
twiin bun iml Iiotkv dissension boon 
ill v eloped I u tlv ns n ( ontlu t of i haractci 
and timpiiimeiit bill iNo as one of 
polieus Iritskv still pit ix lung ‘peima 
ru lit It volution' md tlu imposHibility of 
establishing ( mimumsiii m R without a 
world siu ( ess stnhn standing for a policy 
ot sot lalisiii 111 out t oiintry * Stalin 
giiduilh aetpiue 1 the iibieudanev until 
finillv bis iiv il wi expelled in 1929 
Kamenev md /mnuv who had also 
filleu wtic leinstitttl aftei rei intiiig 
th It viiws Stalin n w put foivvani the 
polu V t h it ngrif ultun must It s x i illstd 
It ^otiilistn was tt> b i hu v 1 anti 
larrittl it igninst th( t)piositu»n tit his 
letup I’lics of tlu rig] t H\ ikov 
Biikh iiiri md lomsky vv ii di ft ited lud 
Stalm b( line suptcn e 1 1 >m about 1929 
the polu les of K bt t mi those of 'Stalin 
Ut intiodutiil his five vcui plans for the 
intlubtrlilisatiori ot R both to laise tlu 
stand lid of living md for the defeiu i of 
th imtiv 

lilt tlistplaufl lit with t let trie ily tue 
while tf industiv tianspi it aiul agii- 
eiiltuK Its iiiUiilioii vvob to COM I tho 
luul with power stations and with new 
fa t< lies of I very kind to huild ntw lail 
wiv>, and roids to opt n up now minis 
to '•tui t ( ntiit Iv luw 111 lustiHs to piodiiie 
things liku luotoi tils airtiihuus and 
bvidht tir iiibhci i bis pi in gave special 
itteiitionto Jieavy mihi tiy oi bUst and 
Tt cl fuinruf iiul ntw t iiginii img idants 
\iil to !> V ftii till iniptut ol till him s 
< lit tilt li tiinstoiiiuM anti stuntitlt m 
tiumiiitri and mat him tools tho othei 
II lulls tf Riissim tit torus liielucling 

I Mlstiills li id to 1)0 i Ypoiit d III return, 
ii twit list a ml mg tho gii it domestlo di 

II md I mill tho IMst flvi viar plan 
iiioiuuais m w pi ints wire projected and 
mw tns hpring up llugi ti w toi works 
vvf le built it khuikov iiitloiuobiLo fac 
tones ill Mostow and (lOrkv tractor 
plants in It istov on Don and stallncprad 
sUtI tuinaieH in tlu 1) iiibns, fertillBor 
works m the I rds and inormous tlaiim 
like that of /aporo/he 1 lus period 
(I >28 32) was t lininctirMe^d bv alternate 
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LUtlllcbS p\1lK<.S ami ( OIK ill itlOll pohtiCH 

lor all of whitli ^talm was t xtollt il bci aubc. 
hi8 plan was producinjr k suits A ucw 
1< of adiiiniisl Tutors nnd U( bui< lans was 
cnatcd and miiu r liu uti iihIks of the 
ooiiiitiy and ils people were altered 
\fUi tin lust rlv(. year pliii c iiuo a 
s((Oiid eind l»v tin did ot tin s c oiid at 
tin tutl ot IJ>7 Sox 111 industrv li i 1 bten 
sodovilo ( i that tin out put ot ( o tl sU < 1 
and (cunnt li ul qindniplfil tliit of oil 
non ami | ipii hid tn bli I xvliil* in w 
lulxxnxs had bun built ixistnir? bins 
donbk tiukid ind sonn svsU ins t Ik tii 
tiid Ilj I ) IS U had bKoim tin luK<‘^t 
ptodiiKr of tl ntors and r iilxxajs in tin 
world Vlld the second llvi ydii pi in 
K t a thud \\ IS Uninclnd to coniph it the 
work ol constnK tion tint tin piKcdniK 
txxo pi ins h id Int^iin but this tliinl 1 1 in 
hid nm only tliru \dirs of its ionise 
winutin (ids lanrnindthei itt i< k on 
K 111 him hUl tiH at distnn tion w IS 
laiisi 1 iinoner^t tin inanv tun ntw tns 
ind buildim ciiid iidoins ind poxvd 
st it ions tliit tin Uu SI in ptoph hid 
built it tin (o t <t so mm h dloit ind 
suiii ( l<oi tin t VK utioii of tin s( pi ins 
dduindid end loiiiaKi and i \tieine 
MitbUssiu s and i (fduial saditne of 
pdsonil uKils III U xpiititionot fiiiiiie 
bem fits 

sinuilt iiitonslx with the flist tUi vi u 
idan stalni lanmind llie dioniuuis task 
of tin sociulisitioii of a>^in ultUM iirnnst 
tbo deipi t instiints d tin pt isinti> 

1 In pio^i imnn of i ll< < t ixis dioii ind 
inKlllTlHfltl 11 of leildlltllK Wl Mltll 
hhsly catind out lliou aiids of / i/hi/ s 
wdi Iniiinl did lln industiiil pi ui 
ind tin workeis mil iinhKl the ^ox 
ithelt wd( ahki diiduUnt on a^iunl 
tuli foL loth food ind tin uxdiin foi 
thediiti n iinl 1 1 r dion oi tin indiist ii tl 
(dints 1 hi Is in xx s ol the lust iin 
inirtimo aiul tin t*" ix d tidininloiis 
I t of lift won sii I dll ml Pans 
puts thi lost at a oiisdx diK isti 
III do * as > (MKMMM) lix '» V lit XX ittiik 
oiiuhtidon XX as 1 nun In d me iilv hut 

ixtn in l'H7 It \\ isadmdUd that half tin 
])op loni iim d Inluxd ( oniiniinwin 
XX is oKo 4 on nulsd 1 intiniiuid nil » 
th (lUudim sxsltii in I ni mx tnn 
liolars xiH imiMdud oi ixiUd 
I iit'i s XX itliiii t In piitx xxdi fKqiunt 
In l‘)>- I hoxxixd m slukiniiv 
b an I api>aidit (i I iMx 1 k aiisi id tin 
miissitx to iiintt tin lonnlix ni tut of 
tin irroxvini' tliii it fi »ni ( minx xxith 

tin II t ol llitid to powd (Diuismtuis 

xxiit in uh to tin piasiids hx alloxxnu 
thdii to own piix di pio| itx iiiid i 
liif?ir sliait in tin iiiinieiimnt of lo 
optitdixi iiibfs 1 n mu ipCdin id II pi u i I 
t unpiilHion ni iiidii‘’ti> mo tin -st ik 
h mox itt piKi XV oik sx si till was iiitio 
iluttil xxhdtbv xxoikds iiiiiiucs iii 
rrtnsid aloiif^ with pi nlintixitx lln 
faiuilx w is iHisi tl to a positii a of lumoiii 
hdiuatlon hcmim lis xioliidlx (\mi 
niUiiiHtn and tin histdiial nhhvdinnt 
of tin old It XXI It iinphnsisdl 

}1> nUh tin iniiiiv ffi d i hit \ tint id" 
h id b< < tunt u sourtt of ^t in ml pi nio tiiid 
tilt basit piiiu ipU s oft ommuiU"m sk un d 


flinW (ooUd m the mdlon In May of 
tbit vtni tho new btilin constitution 
was intioiluted (stt under CovsriruTiON 
VND (jt)vi iiNMi M ) Stalin was broaden- 
iiu? his contiol of tho nation and called 
foi hionpiitv Bolsht viks * under the 
slogan of 1 he union of Party and non- 
Partj 

hMss»os/f/s I oreu/u iUns Ldiinov^ 

I 1 Hit 1 ho ytriis of dvil x\ ir and 
ton ign iritt ivi ntion had iletply iinpres'-cd 
Ihiir s( 11 >11 1 It mdnoi> of tin Itiissixn 

people who alwa>s ttared that thtse 
ittuks would bt rtptiUd Tho^ knew 
tint t! II ( oiiinmnist hooial systtrii was 
ftmtd in itlic r ( ouiitin s who tiied to set 
up i (irditn saniiairt Hiissian policy 
sought dliinti OP dost i diploni itio apneo 
iiitnts with m> i ouidr v which manifested 
anx xvilhnirinss to leiiptot iLe these ovtr 
tints I iiitimr the I'jJOs tin twocoiintin s 
xxho t h tilit P thiiflv ftirtd wtit 
Bill nil md Limit lliii i sht dtehiud 
iiidriht isiiip of tin I I iffue ot \ itions 
hti Hist sin ihcinetl I hit body to bt 
domin ill d h> tho->c two 11 ill t ydtrade 
urrti limits were (ondiiihd with both 
count] It s But it this pr nod it xvas with 
the stipci lid illy fleinoer du (mnnnv ind 
Must iplu ki 111 il s piogressixt Turkey 
Ul d 1 h III i miu h ( 1 >"( r undet standing 
ns txiihintd hx In tieity of Bipillo 
(l) 2 J) md tin tit Its of I iiendslup iiid 
Nddnlitx (l) 2 >) with (uiminv and 
liirk»\ ii"pttix(h VI"o in 1921 '■he 
lesunitd tliplou itu iditiuis with f Inna 
to cuiiideratt tin ir.«Hssix» powtr ot 
jap in who still (0X1 1 d I ""ibtiii But 
with tho idvent of llitki t> powir in 
((din my B lealistd tint tin u?t old 
(fti du im of tin Dianj nadi Ostni was 
rex IX f tl llitk i nidi t d ilid not eont t al 
his iinbition to sttl I h nsiunm t ist 
w ml thsi ntt heexpt list t fC>/ech()sli>yakia 
aid iilti into tin Uussiin I ki mu md 
h ht»?aii tilt iltx lulls polnx of plaxiuj? 
[ui tilt liididship or it k 1st ncutrahtx , 
>t liiiiti and Itiitain on toudition that 
tin t toiinlruh illoxxtd hiiii to puiNUi his 
polii X of sd/iiiff ttrs to Un 1 and xxhilo 
not lilt ua< uu; I lain t and Biitani or t nir 
ivd-st i inuuus At till" tinn I ip in 
lull htniiii hd I iiitp (f tiffgitsskni 111 
Mint Inn ill an I Un lixi N pioxs ol 
( hiiia and U now ft ir tl tin possihilitx 
ol dink on txxo fronts sunultaiuouslx 
tsp d illy as(itrnnmx md Ixpauhaduow 
puiittl hinds xviUi It ilx in their 'inti 
( uninltin Pait {fj i ) ihn ttd a>fiinst the 

>x n l Rt piihln K R -iw that i< w is 
Il w i laii n^iiiist turn until she ci ukl 
tit nothin hti position lix buikliiip: U() in 
(tlnnnt iiiuanidd iinlii iix so as to tiiiiqi 
In 1 lou t s xxitli inoddii 1 inks pi ints m I 
eiu ip ihlt of XX itlist nidinpr tin xxiijrhr 
>1 III \\H (/I ) foil I It w i" I 11 tlx 
to th d I nd that R ha 1 < nihaikt I ui In i 
Itvi xtai plans with all Ihtii n n lant 
dillii lilt Its ind sntUiiiu; In !• 2 lit 
vinox Sovit t foreiRii num''tei siippoit I 
pioposnis tot ill roiiiul ilisarmaiin iit t 
tlio tiduxa i fdtiitt ((/ 1 ) and < ui 
(liidtd 1 stues of non inr^itssiou tmi is 
with niortt of tin eountrits hoidt iin,, on U 
llu Wivii^ (*ox now iiiadt two olUrs of 
luutiilitx urittiutnK with (itinianx In 
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19*^4 but fieimnuA rtjtclttl both « In 
^^ept 1934 R joined tla Ltaf^uc of 
Nations from which both ticrinati^ and 
Italy liad Just si ceded and the following 
vcai (oniludcd tieatu*? of nuituil asMs 
tame with Iiianre and with (/echo 
Slovakia In 191 > howt\er H was not 
imited to the ^tresa Confiriiue lit 
vmov couhtanth strove foi an K eountcr 
part to the Loeanio l^act and he celled 
for strong ‘b»inetious* against It ih during 
the Ethiopian in\asion and attacked 
weakness of the league whin liciinanv 
noKupicd tlx Rhiiiilind Dining the 
civil war in '^puin H indi i\ouiid to 
counter the Drit and ti polii> of non 
intir\eDtiou ind the dispatch of (nr and 
It troops to nilFianco b\ hcrsi If si nding 
troops to aid tho n publieans Ihi eipi 
talist eountriis s iw m this move the 
rcvnal of U s ohl policA ot pi isiUtising 
other countiies to hii own C oinnmnist 
ideology rather than a quist for in alh 
With th* defeat of ii public in spam hii 
Intervintion uunh sii\ed to aiiintuatc 
her isiilition 

Ina^inn I mils and I*urucs In 1914 
bow i ^ e I '"taliii s poll! \ took a tin n w Im h 
iiuuh dam iged H *s reputation ibioid 
On Dec 1 1914 I\iio\ oni of Stalins 

favounti lieutcu lilts was assassinatid 
and in rit illation o\er one hundred mi in 
hers of the old Bolshei ik parti were shot 
Uhere follow id a highl> publicist d senes 
of trials and executions Kamenev Zino 
viev and fourteen others vmtc k tried m 
Aug 1936 found guilt > and sliot on 
charges of pliniiiiig tin iss issin ition of 
Stalin and others In Jan 1937 then 
were sc> t nteen defend tnts mi hiding h ilf 
a dozen prominent h adeis sui h as 
Pxatnko'i ‘^okolniko\ and Radik ai 
cuscd of tiMiig to bibotagi (he woik of 
lei onstruction on the instrintions of 
TioLskv (who was assassinated In Mixleo 
in 1940) All the defendants were ad 
judged guilty P\aytuliOA Muialm and 
Serebrjakov and ih\cn othiis win shot 
as organisers of the minis j idi k and 
Sokoimkov win seiiteiiud to ten icirs 
impnsoriinent 

Iheri was a greater in h when the 
purge involved the Red \riii> in iih h\e 
months later Marsh il 1 ukli h< vskj 
regarded as R s foremost giniril it that 
time and six other gi iiii ils win shot on 
June 12 1917 though it w is onh during 
thf bukhaiiii trill hi id in Maidi 1918 
that spentii ihargis wen iiiidi foi the 
flist time against tin 1 id Vnii> tiiipli 
eating some of its le idirs m nrth c oliiiriii 
actmties Ihi geiniils w n court 
iiiaitialiil ond there w is in i ili n port 
The (iir snd Russian siilTs hilt onfi rn il 
together during the Ripalln ymod uiid 
it is probable that contact w is (ontiiiiied 
after iiithr laiiie to jiowir m 1 possible 
that thcie was Rome sort of i lot the 
executions eiiised djsmiv In (jirmanj 

In Maiih 1918 Bukharin and Kykov 
were amongst the twcrit’v one ne rased 
Nearly all of those tried in piildn admitte el 
to plots iigHinst btulin s life lontaet with 
(ler and Jap agents was nlligid em 
some extremelv dnuhtfnl ivldinie and 
was denied b> Bukharin The roridticiof 


the trials m which no doiumciits were 
subinitti d and no outside ovidenci 
udduiid was miii h mticisid abroad 
Xhi startling i onfissions of m inv of tin 
ail used ma\ well have hi on moth itid h\ 
a dislie to make one list sii\jci to the 
partj and its mfallibilitj bj nun whose 
whole life h id been iiid w is bound up 
111 the p II t\ and to whom life in opposi 
turn to It was iinthmkahh I ho trials 
win onh tin moii puhlu put of a \ast 
piitKt lilt 1 1 till against anv possible oppo 
milts ot the ‘staliu group wliosi ii il 
nil lilies win the old i h imi ions of am rid 
lovolution In addition time ma\ hi 
Boiiii tiiith in tho pli i that the pui^i 
broke lip a potential llfth column It 
A\ IS w nil sjui id throughout the whole of 
R the I iitA till aiiUA tin hureimriiA 
lud the pioi il it liigi 1 In nninhir of 
Mctlins ]>> uiil III w n I in put\ w i in aa 
soli h till p iit\ of St ilm 

Hu ipprmrh to II ar In the outside 
woild A\ai w IS appiouhiiig the inti 
(ommtirn 1 ut was ion hided m 19 h 
in 193” the lap Ingm tin loiniiiist if 
(him in IMS 1 III III sii/id Vnstiii 
ilmost coinplitih i iieiM ling (/iiho 
sloiakia R s ilh 1 i iiu i uni Brit tin 
diUniimcd to i\ ml a\ ir at anv lost to 
the (/(ills rallied tluoiigh the Muiiirh 
Vgnenunt ignoring R In the spimg of 
1919MolotoA npliiidl itMiiov theailAo 
eiti of to opeiatiou with llu \\ 1 oIIoaa 

mg the (fir aiiiii \ ition it t /i i hosl )\ iki i 
in Mircli 19 >9 then win si v months of 
negotiation IntAAcin loud n 1 uis uni 
Mos oA\ ( li iiiibiil nil on But iin s bt 
hilf ginnntiid the fruit ms ot 1 i 1 uni 
agninst ittiik R iskid foi a sm il u 
guarantee of tin thru sm ill H iltn stat4s 
bteuiso she fi mil that tin (jcis would 
oiiupA them foi iisi as a spimgluanl m 
m att u k oil hi I It m gi rui ilh uinh i 
stood too tint 1( w inti d uiuLa of i i i i 
iiiaiid between tin nations illn d igiiii^t 
liitkr uni the light to si ml Biissnn 
tioops foiward on to Polish soil if l i r 
TiniiA ittukid But tin si loniiiti iis 
win njiitid uni tin negoti itioiisdiaggi d 
fiuilles*^h on through t In summer ^iiiiul 
taneoiislA R was rn gotialiiig with (itr 
niiinA from April 1919 moth iteil 1>a 
siisjiiion of Brit uid ii intentions uid 
liA I h sire if possible to C »n stall for soim 
tiiiu tin ( 11 attack whnhthiA piobibl\ 
ixputid sooner or hiti i Polish obji i 
tioiis to Bus'll til cut 1 \ of tin ir I oiiiiti \ in 
siipp It AAin ivintuallv omuoiiu but 
Mol t A brokt otl ingotntioiis uni an 
noun id on Ang 21 tin imminent < on 
t lusif n of a 111 n aggn ssion pai t Avit h 
(leriiitiiA Pol uid A\ is SI < reth dnnled 
Rnssiin intensls avui ai knovA h dged in 
Xinliiicl and m tin Bilti states Hu 
lefeiiiKis to -s h I iiiopi Will lift so 
\agui m tin seciet piotmol that tln\ 
wen litir to uuisi tronbli Intwien tin 
two piitiis Niithei sidi rogaidtcl tin 
pact as I irnc allltme *somc dtliAiiiis 
of food and oil were in idi by R but 
difinsiAi priiaiations and militarj pio 
due tion well ihveloped 

In Iiilj 1940 folloAAing the defeat of 
tninre ond tin Innv (onntiiis and the 
fiitrj of Ttalj into the war R s position 
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was clearly weaker Henco Molotov’s 
ieit« ration before the '^uiirenic Council in 
Moscow of Soviet ne iitiality and his 
emphasis on ‘the iinportaneo of the 
oxibteiiee of the Sox let (if i in in non 
nfirgiession pact and its fuitlier develop 
inent ' lie wanted to indue e tlie weirld 
to hdiexe thit these Itusso (ler lelations 
were lemneled upon the fundamental 
inteiesls of the two ])iilieh ' Iho world 
adopted no sueh interpt elation and nine 
luonths later the holloxviiess of biie h eon 
teution was onh tejo obxious It is un 
hkeh that the Uussnm (lox whifh w is 
Inking no ebunees leallx be he x e d in them 
foi a moment foj in 1 in 1041 the he lel 
of the Stite IM inning Commission lei 
Moseoxx nnnouiKed tint K must make 
exeix efloit to ineieise luoeluetioii of 
tiiiks aiicr ift iiid XX iiships m older to 
keep till counti> in i state ot leaeliness 
fejr aiix e ve ntu ilitx 1 his innoune e me nt 
cane immediute I> ifteiHeilms iimounce 
me nt of Jan 10 1011 of the signing e f 
thesocilleel Uusso tiei l^ae t <»t 1*1101111 
bhip ipp irentlv designeel m nnlx bv ( ei 
f unmng 111 the he)]ie eef e neliiig fuinoiiis of 
deteiioi itiem ol lelUions between the txxo 
eoiinli K s 

W he n Peil ind e olinpse d m septe mbe 1 
1910 ind theie xxns eif the eenintix 

being eompletelx xeuu \ the Cifis 
Ilussum troeijis innie he (i ifitei the 1 put 
up to the Ivs Hug iiml sm In the 
1 illoxxing txxt) inontlis th I ^ 's H m i le 
p uts e)f mutinl isMst me « xxith Istemii 
Jatxii ind I ithii 1111 1 1 le pai itioiis xxere 
made tor Hnssian guiiM>ns to oeeiipx 
ee rtain nax il Insis it the entiumc of the 
gulf XX hull foriiih tin ippiouli to 1 e 11111 

id ind Kioiistaelt In the sumiiui et 
1010 the thiee lepublies xxere innexeel to 
the I s H Hut P b greatei eoneern 
x\ Is ox (I the 1 mmsli fioiitiei onlx 20 m 
elistint from J e iiingi lel In the xxintei 
<»f 19 19 40 the Kussiin Ciox m lele pi 1 
])osils to 1 ml inel fu a levismn of the 
hontier N eif 1 e iiiiigi id ami foi the lease 
of tlie pioniemtoiv of llingo as a naxal 
b ise Pinlanel lejeeted tliese pioposils 
anel H eleelaieel xx 11 \l the e ml ot thiee 
inoiithH Russian troops iftei man> le 
markible ele feats bioke thi mgli the 
Mannerheim line ind oeeupieel Viipiiri 
(see alho undtr Him xnd / inmsh /fiissma 
H fir, I t 40) Tilu xx 11 xx is eneleel bx 
cl treatx whie h leeoguiseei I ml iml s mele 
peiidenee but stipulate el f 11 iiexismnof 
the fiontier S of ] eningrad to sutisfx the 
Kussiaii elesire for greatei see nut \ in the 
appro n he s te> 1 cnliigi u1 H arilie ipatcel 
( erminx in Kumaiiia bx obtaining Hexss 
ni ibiu and the 1 kiamian mens of the 
Hukovina in him 1940 An ollie lal pro 
tcbt was made to lliingaix xxhen (loi 
t loops an IV e el on the Hlae k Se a eoist and 
to Hulgaiia xxhen that eountix loineei the 
Ciei New Older in March lOil The 
anti Ger Tt iigoslav Ciox xxas gixen a pact 
of frlenelbhip but teio late foi aiix praetieal 
result On Mareh 24 liiihex xxas given 
an assuiance of Russian friemlhliip In 
Iraei Imwevcr tlie pio (lOr Rashid All 
(see under Iraq) w as rcc ogniscel In se pt 
1940 the (fcr It Jap pact of Axis eoun 
Ineh beeanie an alllanee but on \piil 13 


1941 a pact of neutrality was signed at 
Moscow between Matsuoka {q v ) and 
Molotov Molotov visited Berlin in late 

1940 anel thf economic treaty was some 
what patched up with new promises in Tan 

1941 It seemed jiie piled to agree to a 
pact with the Axis but her pioposed con 
ditions never leccixed i elircft answer 
anel the (ill oeeiipation of HuJgarii 
followed IS i poiute r to the future Stalin 
beeame Premier of the seniet Gov foi 
the fust time in Mix 1941 

//if Si )nd \\ ft M t\ nr In the earlv 
honisof fuiir 22 1911 without a formal 
ehcliritim of xx ir Hitler launehed his 
ill ulxisid itt le k aeiosb the Russian 
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IIMNGRVD nil DXORrSOX AX A se^l MU 
WPlIll All XANDRV coil XIN 
He Winter I alicc can be se n thi ugl t e 
K I \i nx Ar h 

fremtiei 1 he cndeaxoui to e’ imp th 
aide 111 e)f the W allies hx t e leiteiatel 
msi‘<tiiui onthemeuue ef ( ommimisin 
and the lews x onsiste iitlx hniu tensed 
the iropigandi of (me Me Is On the 
exeiung ot the xerx d ix xxhen llitUi 
1 luiie he el his ode nsjx e Mi ( Inire hill made 
1 hreiaeleast prolle ringwh it xeruid Hritiiu 
ulil hixt to K A ftxx weeks I 1 G 1 i 
tit Mix of alli nice between (ir at Hiitam 
mil the I ssR w is M^ned 1 he nee 
futh lliej war heeamo 11 united front of 
the peoples btanelmg foi fi e dom aguu^t 
iiislaxement hx Hitlers iiiuies ('^t iliii, 
lulx i 1941) Ihe (tei inxasiem had 1 
1 luHikahlc eileet m awikiulng to full 
f lee the uatioi 1 coiisei usricss of the 
Russian people e li as \ ipedoon s in 
vision had done iiioie tl in a eeutuiv 
e uHer Indeed patriotism uiel iif ui 
teiebt in tholr own liKt line! for some 
xears past been inculeatod bx the '^ixiet 
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Oo 7 and tht inar scrvut to give a tre them In a roinoisole^H trap, whik the 
niendoiH itninilbc to thn proicsM Mr dofcndds ot StaliiiKiad itst If e\inttinilv 
Chunhill sofltr of i»sist iiKe>\ ns accepted HunK the Uers oiit'>.trott b> stuct tioin 
ntomc h\ stalin \ similar raiipnxhe tho niiiicd suburbs 
meni took |h t wdb the US \ and Two pnn fac teas In tho dofoat of (air 
Litvinov the pirsi^Unt idvotate ot blitzkrug iiuihods wore tho Uussmn tk 
RiiHsiaii (.0 operation with the \\ demo fence in depth and tin seorelud exitli 
cranes, who hid fcilleii into disfnoiir on polit v I ho litter idea w is not nt w m 
that iKoimt m l‘) 3 n was now ippoinUd Unssiaii lust and it Is sirtnifli ant tint is 
amba'< to the I ^ \ <ail\ as I‘H7 01 trail isut ions for nviliin 

llie Ciei llii,li t ommand endtavonud d< k nco wcio iHini; developed by tho mill 
lu the suinmei ot 1911 to iveiwhelm h\ t ii\ authorities toiuuiuntlv with tin ir 
RZi/sA nr// sti I te If V llu t«oi aimussoon dloits to promoto llio militiiv dikiuos 
penetrated tin I kiame erosse I the niraiiist lii itt icU ami (hemic il w iifnic* 
Dnieper took Kharkov and Kiev los«.l\ | he { iitisin onr inisatioii which was 
invested 1 eniniri xcl, niicl idv iiucd almost funrlionniK so elTc(tiveI> 111 tin autumn 
to the siihmhs ot Moscow Jluttln ,rie it of 1941 an I 1 itc i was iiiicloubtcdlv tho 
(^er rittiiks on Itumprnd (91 ) lud oiitiriow th of tin se picpiiations 1 oiled 
Moscciw were foii,;ht to a stindstill m 1911 irid m 1)13 by men win tought 
the eekbrnted Itussian marshal Zhukov tenaeioiislv foi then hoimliuds the (icrs 
cinergriniras the ^aviour of tho c i]i luthe now res)ited to hiutalitus imp 11 illc led 
abnopiinllv loiter winter of 19 41 42 since the Diik \.prcs In Khiikov done 
the (lei Hiinic rcnsc lesslv hatteied bv 1 ) 000 lyiliinswctc 111111 kiccl in Kerch 
the Ued Vim\ lud it tac ked b> partisan^ 7000 wtu nuic hme Kuniud m one cl , 

uinc licit to itter dis uster but xftei then thou unis were si Linrhteri cl in rdiiiiOMT 

eoinmaiukr m 1 Hock had been super m bitches of a hiiinlied b\ aiitonmtic 
"Oded b\ von hiindstcdt {q\ ) Ihev weic weapons 1 hi se oiiti i|?<^s wc ic not of tho 
evlrkated from their prt die ament thoiiKh cli s of occasional atiuitus insi p liable 
oidj at eiioiou iis <0 t Vs a result of ti m w 11 they yvcie in iule,rr‘il p ut of a 
this stiain tin i t is had to postpone then ^y tc m ilic w ir of c\tc imm ition pi mrn el 

I lojectc cl sj im„ otfeiisiy c until the sum by tin (ui lliftb ( otiirn mcl Dut tho 

mer of 1)42 lu this they were fore (ers unde lestim itecl the ciu ditic s ot tho 

stalled by the lied Vrnn which luunc ho 1 Knssnn people In the Hist tyyclyu 

an offeiLsivo lound Klmikov cksiKued 1) months of wh it Mr (hiiuhill ipth c died 
disrupt the (itr propaittims \s vet tho llussinn ul >rv thej shoyytcl them 
however the Russians vy ere not equipped selves to be dhos if which the W 
for auv major ope pvt urn ironu? be >cmcl i denioc 1 1 ic s mi,rht well he piond and 
stnctlv dcfi ufuye stratcjTV and the ii situ i fioni yy horn tin > oid I Ic am many yaln 
tion waa acrioiis m view of tin loss of the d>lc less >ns m tin ut of w ir 

t kramo md of its industrial risouicts on May 2 P 1912 tin ilhm e hctyyccn 
though fortunitely is i icsnlt of the Biilain unlit w is i \tc inU d into lire ity 
five year plans their icscmrcts in the of ilhin c in I mutiiil issist in e to list 

Lral region w tie c onsldorahlc and more for twenty yens in peiic md \y ir It 

over great cjnantities of j lant in the jiroy nkd loi iiiiitii il upt nt c)i all kinds* 
Donbas hud been evac iiatcd by beroje dm mg the yy ir mcl for ‘coiiimon ntionto 
ext rticms fiiitlu r to the I The Russiin prcsiryc in are and ic sist ageiessioii iii tho 
( omm irid yvas iwirc tb it the (jtis we ro ] ost w ir pc nod on 1 f >r 1 1 >se c jUa 
pin iimg anotln I c nishing blow 1 donblr Innatim after tlie re est iblislimc nt of 
att ic k compel ng a lulitmng idvan e price in the orgiiiis iti m ot sc c inity mcl 

into the (>,an( isuH to s( me oil and a < noiiiic inospMity m I uiopo Vt tho 

lunge across tin Dmt>th \c gitoont s mu turn i full unde ist mdlng was 
lixuk the limies defendin' Mo c oyy in I ic i In d w ith ic g ird tithe nige nt t isk of 

II n by i II )ithyy iicl Invc to siiric und cif ding i sccntnl fioiit in 1 iiropr in 1942 
Moscow and cut the Jb 1 \imy in two ilmti nt boweyei w is not c)p( nc d until 
They yyerc the mote ciiib Ikin I to this mil 1944 hut 1 ircniilutc opening 
gre it military gun blc he nw time \yai yy nil only hnyc n k I iiltc r dc k it \t 
Ntill no resumption of my nor iign on tit Icgirining )f Vug 1)12 tlic 3 militiiy 
the \\ front or as it yy is t nt no opt niiig situ it ion w is iln wiy looking vc rv sc nonai 

t I c'cond front II impetus tif tfio f i I ussia mcl Russi ms and ( oinmiiuists 
VI t weight of the (fti imound cln" in il wtre cxpi ssing 1 h ignn ovc r tho 
soon irrnci the ( 1 r-c i i s the Doint/ I nt md Vnn i diliv in att n king in 

and t^ c Don into the n 1 corrilmcls ol tl W ilen c Mi ( hiirc lull lilmselt yye nt 

the Kd m and the \ < measiis and t Mt>scow tocxrilim w hat bad ac tn dly 

almost tl the oil lb Ids rf M iikop aiicl b cn pUrmed 111 iclitioii to the invasion 
(rroznv In tho (rimer h wcvir they of \ Vfii a and It d> His visit pro 
only tor "ev istopol ifU r virtually de li »cl a sidistnntid advanoe In tho co 
stioymg h city by huge nuge gnus a crlmitioii if the c lloits of (|it prin alllod 
cklav will h gre itlv compromised their f ic(<^ Vt the time of tlie albaiii of 
time table I hey yyc rt* h dt d niniiluly at May 2ti It aiicl \mciica oonc inckd an 
the Voig I by the am i/liigh In role ck teric e igtc c me nt prov icling for c \t.c nek d Ic rid 
of ^talingijcl a battlo whieh marked the le ise (7 ir ) assistance to li and mutual 
real turning point In the campaigns of c illah iration after tho war in the spirit 
tho I* front The end of Nov saw the of the Vtlantic ( hirtcrh/w) In May of 
Htimilans c onntc r attae king hc)th L the the next vear tho ( ominunltct InU^ 

N aftci S ot the * Ity driving the (icrs national was tilsscilved Tu view of the 

hick ancl env eloping nearly 409 Oho of icmtlnnedcUlav due to miUtarv couslde ra 
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tioim in opeiiinfif the \\ fioni I'rosidcut 
Roost vclt and Mr CImn lull met Maishil 
Stalin at Tciioiaii lute in the > car At tliw 
iiniioitaut ronli 11 IK ( militiij plana wtie 
fully ( o ordinatid 

In lUH the Hussiaiis lKt;an the gre it 
wills of 1 01111*1 r olliiiMvis wlmh umilUd 
m till oxtiiuniiine oi tin industrial 

icgioii of till IXuiiL/ l)tt««in and the it 
(apt lire of Kiev Kh iikot .and Jxostov on 
Don '1 luse ^ a loui s wen soon tollowcd 
bj tlio n Ik f of Ja niiiifi id i he retakiiiff of 
ruined Sc\astopol, and tin Dtr debacle 
in tho ( ijiiioa 1 he suiritdiiifr Mur Wtis 
chai icti I is< d l)\ luiblur pricat Riihsion 
ad\an((s notably into \\ lute llnssn in 
\o)viU(; the lo'-s to tlio Oeis ol Minsk 
\ilin, and all the picat bastions tiom 
Kaunas and LUist I itovsk to l^r/cin>sl 
\\iihiu till saim pciiod 1 ml ind ^^at} m 
vadtd ')\ till Pi d Viiii V and Ion i d to sue 
foi an unnistii ( , and t I k sum t lU bi b 11 
Rum mil 1 Torn tin Ralta ti» tin 1 il 
kufis till j,nnt and am 11 iquippid Ru'- lan 
aini\ i?ionps\Mit i Mijwlurt timmphaut 
ipnt liom i diiidid il tinipoi ii\ ihiik 
outsail \\ aiH m lie loie tin i hw >1 lu 1 1 
till \ had won diiisive vicloiiis in tin 
IJiltie states, wlmh pul Uii m in po 
sum of almost tlu wlmh c»l J >Htoun 
J lUia, and i n* part ol 1 ithiiaii i 
uid tlK\ Ind M.UU the kii ilti nut 
of lluniraiA md enciidid IJudipist 
1 iiiourthout the laU humnui uid autumn 
ol Pill 11 (I till wiiitii ol 1 M 1 I will! 
till \n,^lo \m( I umii win ulviuunK 
to till Khmi till liii^'snns m untaini d a 
hu„i Mltn''iM nailKil \Nu'»iw put 
Rum ill uid RuUaiin mt >1 tin w u iiiul 
lorniuciid ill but i litM ot fluii,ruv. 
nitlutm^^ iiioniiMis lossi s on ilu \v<h 
ni II ht I'ji tuiii (1 till ^L\l bnui^hl 
htill irn dll siurc^*' \ii toiu s umiu whi h 
tlu wholi Utah iiiUd Ilu Ru'<sian 
ciptuii it tin Midi piiisihh usinah of 
Sill &j I and ot I Ills la Ponii i ini i iIm I t 
iiid the onti osts 1)1 la iliii ml sa\oii\ 
e mibimd w il h tin dii\ ol tlu \\ Mlii 
in idi Ilu in I 111 111 Rtiliii was i n 
I ill It don til \N \Uus 1 1 )-^ii 

HI fiorn ti \N 111! Ill \ fill to tlu 
Ru'>snns on J md th» war i luh d i 
few diiAH litii (v( I \''iiiN I 1 OM cm 
I I «^sO (iJ I M \N t VMl A IN '^ItONP 

WimiP Wah) 

Rusfxum hihitwns inlh fttfxtn 1 h tl 
R was u) iniudliil of inr I u 1 bouudarus 
as o! her V\ i'' shown l)\ lur iUcinuu 
taki n at tho Potsdun mutiiiff ol the 
\llus (Jul\ 2() P)1 >) to attuk Japan, 

and iLulcid tin ili mim i it ion i f tlu Kusso 
Jap luiiliihtN I Ml t 1)11 Vpiil iO) liA R 
was a wiumiifr to lapaii that R had tlu 
iutoiition of SI i/mK thi most tavouiahh 
i>P1)ortunil\ of iiviniiif; tlu di f( it ot 
foitA A»ais buk when ih»it \itbui and 
s ^akhahn wiu lost (PJOI) 1 atii m 
l‘)18 22, I ipan takiiur idAnniiip:i of tlu 
hostilitA ot thi \\ nations i) tlu m w 
Soviet icffimi aurainatt ickiil i\ pluiidti 
inff the soTu t lur E liiiulh in PJls 
Japan inMuli d smiit \sia in the Lake 
KImaii ait a luai VladiAostok, and tlu 
III vt vein attaiked in the aiea of tlu 
Mongolian Pi oplo*B Repiiblio w itli the aim 
ol outtiuK the Sibtriim liuuk laihAay 


aucLso severing the Far h from boviet R 
On \uK 8 . Pill, R doelared war on 
Japan, who a\ is tJuu at the lowest 
point ol hei foitunefl in tho war In a 
tortiiight tho Russian forces of Marahals 
Vassilevsky md Malinovsky had com- 
plete Ij dete ill lithe Jap arinics and o\ei- 
liiti Maiuhiiua and, as a result of this 
\utiiv s Sikh dill and thi Kurilce 
passicl to R S/c aho P\niie Cam- 
1 VJUNs 1 \ nil MCOVD WOIILP WaH 
Polish lUissi m jilatiois m the lourse 
of the w u alw ivb ddhcult wire exacer- 
bitid b> the pub throngh a Ler press 
04,1 111 N ol a 11 port bj tlu oeiup^ing 
milit ii\ authoiilus tbit luai smoliusk 
till » hid di loviicd a lommon grave 
with tlu luuliis ot mc)ri t)»an ^000 othcers 
who it wi «4 sad, will luuidiitd bj tho 
Ru'^si n siiuiila polii I I ally lu 1910 
ill! lolls till into this (ji I tiup and 
iiiMtid tlu liiti 1 nation il Rid Miss to 
iiivistit,ali ill alfiont to It whu h lid to 
tlu so\iel (jo\ 1)11 ikiiu olt iliplom itic 
itl iti Ills aitii t K Polish O i\ in London 
Mill the Kiissian eoncim st « Poland in 
Pill I) thi liontic*‘s III tbit country 
wile OIK I igaiii the subjiit of i Kusso 
Poll b iiisis wliiili threatened to iliAide 
o])iruon sniovish m Hiitam and m the 
I s V ig upst 11 1 I ontentions The 
Rill (o)\ h id thii iighoiit tho war reeog 
rii'-i d till I >]is|i (io\ 111 London as tho 
i/t fiut if nil thi t/i jujt go\ out the 
Jvussinitiov su j jtid 1 committee that 
was fuiiud it lu ill soon alter the 
'-'oMi t foil I s h id nil n d lu eit\ inciting 
I omniitl ( w is nitiMid m Waisaw as 
till Pr iMsiomltio 1 1 1 as thi rt suit of 
tlu dis(U‘'Si )u^ ai tho ( iimi i ( onftiencc 
h Id It \ ilta 111 I eb P )4 > between Mr 
( hull hill PiiMicleiit Rods \ It and Mur 
sbal dm it \ns agind tint tlu Pro- 
visiuiil (>ov should be ii oi^ inisi il on a 
bi nil 1 b isjs with till nil liisioii of lUmo 
irdi 1 nh rs from Pol end it elf md fioin 
I oh s ibionl md that tin new Polish 
PioM I )nill»o\ of \ itional I n tN should 
hi pit iged to hold Rii ihctioiis i- noon 
is i>i>ss]bl( 1 he thill heads of lUied 
g )A d o igri I d that the L fioiitii of 
1 1 ml houhl follow tlu i iii/oii luii with 
lt,iisuns fiom It 111 s une rij,ions of 
to s kilomeliis in ii\oup ot Poland 
Ilex II ognisi d th it Pol m I nu st n i eivt 
sill) t niti n ( e ssiDiis of tl I mthi N and 
\\ hut th it Uu Ihial ih limit itions of 
thi \N fioiitlii must iw lit the pel e 
I infill nee 

hi'* tits tf th It t/r ft litissin 1 hi 
m itiinl I 0^1 I I \ u toi l>H wish i\\ 
mtht tvliimi I MM 111) fU oil till iiioi iI 
ide the war hid giMii the nation new 
stuiir^th a fiu gie itt i i i i m the world 
d mliiiiulh a I uM'r sense oi 
solid uit\ In the di N st iteil an is m 
I iiU P 14 ), niMin hundi N of tlu ns mils 
)1 pioplc wi It hx mg m i most rnis i iblo 
stat* ml 111 1 1 11 iis ot 1 mil- as it '-t xasto 
pol md Minsk m dug nts m tlu tarlu 
along I Allwax *iack n I m xvmdowli a 
housi s lht»x >le II gi n oxti xxhith the 

i»ti aiim"s hid adxiiiK d luul utuuted 
wob laid waste lln m )st austeii stall 
dnrd id hxmg fac'i d tlu pi oplc foi the 
peiiod XX huh would be required for the 
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rebuilding of bask industi v c oiiuiiuidt a* 
tioa'4, and admiuibtralion It 1*1 gtnt rally 
suppubid that U lost at kast 8 000,000 
mcu fu battle ot mi's''!!!.;, and at least 
another 5,000 000 piopK thioiigh iiir 
oppression anti starvation The cost was 
to bt seen m the iounti\sidi Ob well Ob m 
the tiis \ hi«rh pi opoi tion of the mac hine 

and tiattoi st it it ms wliith supplied 
mechanical labuiii foi the toilet ti\c ur 
state fainis wab destioMtl in Hit \\ 01 
used for tank piodiietitm lu the J aiitl 
the result wub that agiieiiltuie in tlie W 
areas and pait of the li revcited tt> a 
eoiidition woise in some wn\s than it was 
m JOtO Kestoiatitm to an\ tiling ip 
proaehing pu wai (ontlitiou was esti 
mated to leqmit at h ist tour \eiis Icn 
\eai*s was the inimmnm t stmiate given ftir 
the time leguiied for basit itt oiLsliiit tarn 
m the tns and mtiustnal lit is iiitl tin n 
only on the suiipositmn that intit h (iti 
laboui vvtmld he Linploved anti thit 
maehinerv and intlustinl piodiiotb wouhi 
isbue in ihiindantt fnun (itiinaiiv in 
lepaiatioris while bmg teiin eittlit veoiiltl 
see uic fioin tilt Vllies inae hinc ttnils loeo 
motives ind tdhei aiipai itiis The havoc 
wrought by the Gets in lite and propeity 
explains to a great extent the msistenee 
of Itusbian postwar toieign polit \ on 
rigid biciuity for tht futuii 

\8 the war drew to its elost pntv in 
stiuction wab inteiisided througlmut the 
ssovietlTnlon and grt iter emphasis plsced 
on the piedommiiit lolt td the ( om 
munist partv unehi 'stiliii s h idership is 
the chief dire (ting ttnee within the st itt 
The Pohtbureaii had lemtiiietl the real 
power m the stilt thitmglumt In 
emphasising ant w the utedfoi idttdogit il 
trairung and uueh rst inding the Ceiitiil 
Coinniilttc tuiiinl its lUeiitnin tiist t>f 
all ft) tht lank" ol the pait\ itself 
Dim iphne was tightened 1 it m lOPJ 11 
to 194o entiv into the piit> w t a->it i 
than at any tnm pl(Vltmsi^ \gainstlli( 
l.bUO.OlM) meinbtis in !'» M tiuie weie 
nearlv b 000,0(10 111 104 j in spitt t»f heuvv 
losses 111 the war In that \ e ir however, 
entrv was onre more to bt g lined as 
fornierlv, onlv aftei indixidual prtaif of 
powers of leadeiship iiul mule rst and frig 
of the Alarx i t niiiist iiohlit il seieiite 
Tht piiitv eudnswen iristiue ted tt> ovei 
eonie *uiiv sentiintiit of bourgeois 
nationalism, pnvate ow ne i lup and lios> 
tihty to the t oUectivefaim sxstt m instilled 
bv tlio German invaders m iristiue tion 
which obviously cxpliiiis tht trititiillv 
hostile uttitiule, iiiaiiifestt d m tin viviet 
Union’s noiinnl c haunt Is of iiopugandi 
towards their wurtiint tillies of the 
*\\ bloe ' in the period following tin war 
Love of country was anti is mg in K 
and had been cucoiiiaged during the war, 
but afterwards houet putiioti-.iij w is in 
creasingly t xtolled devotion t« a system 
as much as to country 1 hr ( omniunist 
party leaders as t e war iipproiehid its 
end, were intent on ensuring th it Soviet 
policy was fully gra^ptcl on ide tilogit al 
prlnrJpJcb after the jh nod of profound 
ebangcf), which might well shake the eiiit* 
look even of the most tirthoilox t itj/e n of 
the Soviet 1 nion In the highc i politic al j 


odueitfon of the people, tho paity leaders 
Intt nsitled then insistence on tho siipeimr 
adaptability of tlie Stivici system politi- 
eallv anti eeoiioime ally, ovei any tithe 1 
by stem 

llie ehief leeiuisitc, attending to tluir 
tcehmeiue, y\us to eiibinc the reiiioxal of 
the list 1 nseist ilimentb ’ wlieicvei they 
might appeal yvhuhyveie tienouiiteel is 
potential distill hi IS of tlio pt at t iiitl 
impedmu nts t > social pi ogress Mo bitte 1 

toxy lids the tiers xy is tht Uussiau bcnti 
iiunl jiiil lined by oyideiiee of tho toi- 
tuie^ milk ted by them on Russian men 
xyoiiun uidthiltlren th it tho \x htdc Cici 
imp w IS laid iiitlKtabl( while those in 
allietl 01 neiitial c ouiitiics yy ho siigge steel 
inoie tlisr imiiiiutmg tie ilment eiigeii* 
deietl 111 the Kiissi in mind suspit mils as 
tt» xxhethi 1 lint iin and Vmeiit i xxoiiltl In 
It solute in uphtdtling tho ^ ilti selth 
imnt Ihts( siispieions imtoitun itt ly 
g lined the gii ite i prey ale iite 111 H fioiii 
the tut tint Rut iiid \mti xx ti itYotts 
xxe rc di‘'p II igi <1 til foi gotten 111 the x n t 

pie ss 

hu*>sian I t n mn J 7 ajt t ih( R at 
lilt til teimm itum that (01 minx sht iihl 
he depiixitl tf any minis of fuitlier 
un?rtssion tir ot possible Mippoit ot -xx m 
pithx in othf I (tnintnes large lx atetmuts 
ftn Moxki post XX II foitign pol i x is 
e vpouiuletl bx M Mtiltitox a pt>hc \ xx hit ii 
111 ilk tliseussions bitxxttn foitign miiii'x 
teis lutl in the I nited N itioiis issembhts 
of the ittpiisitis foi I gent 111 1 111 pi in 
settlement not st hltim bt xx ililt 11 tl ind 
dismiyed U s lilies Kus nii ftniigii 
polk X ifte 1 the xx ir xx is din tetl in 
riteieiketol 1 iirope tt) e nsiji mg t x t rx 
ixxh It i gtixeimmnl fried llx to tho 
MOV let I mon I his m Uu sian txes 
me ant Hie e\thisit)ii fiom poxvti tt ill 
putk^or gioups vvhk h plaxttl a diiha us 
put lit foie or during Hit xvai the dix of 
iatijnr (Iu( Id faxoiii of peasants 01 sm ill 
holders intl 1 ( odimmiist pditii il and 
et oiitinik sy sit in Ptilitie ul libei t v foi ill 
I inks (t \( e pt ftir the pioxt n eollahoi ip is 
xxith Hit t neiny ), xxliK h IS the W t tm t| 
tion of thmoditk rt t oiistrut turn tiiitls 
no plot in Kussiuii policy Deinoci 1 x 
to t he Russian inihlit ist iiieaiis doinot uu v 
of Hu 11 ft It oik e iitioii xvhich me vitahly 
huMiglit R cxer iiioii m tollisioii xxith 
piiblit opinion m the 1 m \ [hetrention, 
ariritmiktd on Ot t b I’ii? it Relgrade, 
of till < oiiiiufoiiii or mxx ( oiniiinnist 
Jiitt nntional xxas an attempt by R not 
iiitrth to oiginist all I I mope in i 
( oiimmiiist basis, hut to tliayv into the 
sami Jtllli itioii 1 rant e uul It ih thioiigh 
thi Comidiimsl parties m thoso 1 oimtiit s 
The ( oiii inform moitovir rcpii stilted 
not mtrtlv a passive alttiintivi to the 
Maishill rian (see hi koi 1 /ii^tory) hut 
an u tixoaiiil avowt tl atti mpt pi friistuite 
tlie sucetss Hit it of ^imultaae ously in 
the I lilted Nations R slrtivit tt> pi event 
the r lee turn to the 1 nitcl Nations of a 
niiinhf r of stiitcs eligible on e very ground 
except that the y did not enjoy her tavour 
liiRerlin R deploy id ht r propaganela jii 
vet another form xxhen Marshal Moko 
lovsky marked the eve of the foreign 
nilnisterH' e onfrre tu e of 1947 by the issue 
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of a vulnniinous dnd ootiiplcUIv uii 
fonnrlid stt of ot^unsl iht lint 

1 n I \]iu 1 1 k iiH nth of t he ( onti ol ( omit il 
in Ihiii udnunistiatiou of \\ Otiniin^ 
\t tvciv point tliiouprhout 1*)10 17 the 
Ituhsian vu w w is oppost d to tin W \ k w 
lilt <iu\ it this (oiifcit lu ( oiiCrtrtnanv 
\N IS the Potsdnin (7 i ) i)ioM<iion Unit 
(itniuiny shtMild bo tu ili d us a suikIi 
( tonomif unit s<» Iouk as 11 t host to 
lilt m dttlanic ol tint df^rcniic iit (stc 
UiivuiTiONS) it was inconsistent in M 
Molotov to insist on four powtr contiol 
of tiu Uidn lh( \\ \Uiis contcinlid 
tint tiuio niiist 1 m foul powtr contiol of 
i \i L\ tUiiu; Ol nothing? 

1 Inmii^hoiit 1 ‘J 18 K s i uitiol of hit 
sililhtcsw IS stn npfthencd h\ tin spttdv 
disMihition of non ( oniniunist paitit*' ind 
tin sot inlisition of lantl iml lmlll'^tI\ 
Open support w is p-ivt n to tin < 0111100111*11 
t fjup d*< ta* In ( /et hosloi aki i '^onu o| po 
**11100 w 1*1 it tiist rut t ill J’ol ind hut the 
pio llussiin far tion soon tiiiiinphtd In 
Vut?osliMi howtvtr Mu **11 1 1 lito it 
fu t<l to suhmit and tin w upon Iniii^-ell 
tlie Molint anjfn of 11 In (leiniinv i 
IdotKade ot lleihn was tsl ib to itlniipt 
tifoiit tht W powt IS out ot till eitv hut 
w IS sill et Msfulh ’ 1 h\ HI supplies 

111 1 JI‘) U St tilled to boconio sonitwhit 
Its-* U^ltsilVt low «irtls till \\ ixiwtis to 
I mtiidiitt on a liimti tontiol of 1 
I uropt liiM IV the Mtilin bloekitit was 
lilttil mil 111 I one tin 11 wtn iltlusive 
**lurns of pi OKI I ss towanis i pi an tii itv 
with Austin ut tht foiimn inini'*ttrs* 
toiilntnn \t the liiilitl N it ions It 
< uitinuilh ileiiomnnl the iKmit'*sivt 
liitirition** of tin t ipit ilist powt is wliilt 
*ilii-.siiiK htr own dt’*iii for pi m I In 
iltitudi imvtntnl uiy pioffitss tow irtls 
di iiiiniiuid and tin loiitiol ot itoiiiii 
iu<i,?\ III ^tpt tin \iuti lull intl 
( luaduin tiovs iiptilttl in itoinn t\ 
pi isioii 111 H till httii 1 1 mind to Invt 
know II till ''tt III of till itoinn bomb sum 
l‘)t7 and *'anl lli it tin t \plosiou w i** 1 oil 
n < tt tl with liiKt III isliiiK Ol 1 1 itnms 

lilt ehitf tout I rii ol l{u**snn polu > was 
IIm tit fnt 1011 of Mai**lnl I ito tioni the 

IV It t bltM lud it is p »s il h t li it M dotov 
w htUl ri'*ponsiliU f 1 this V ishiiiskv 
*•11 n (It d limi IS It It mu minislt I m 
M lu h 10 to \ii tl on Mint bltu k nit ol 
\uKoslavn was nnposid hi U and tin 
sitilldts iinl in Iiiin J do was an used of 
JiiMiiK ^IhI into tin t imp it tin ftns ol 
tin ^ovitt I moil V tint ittniiiK note 
w Is pnb in AiiK nnl thii wtrt niovt 
mints of Kussnn lit ops in llunurui 
llstwhiit It stioi t to pit M III till ^lowth 
Id 'Iitoisni HinoiiK the sitilhtis mil i 
St IKS ot tri ils mill puifri"- ht„ in to elinii 
intt tliosf* wilt) iifiisetl to t uietd tint 
( oiiimiinism luitsieh T must It aninstiii 
mint of Uussian poln \ ItaiU in linn 
Karv, Kostov In HnUuia iiid Oniiinlki 
111 Polaiid wen iiinonK the vi tuns Mu 
shill Uokossovskv (7 I ) a Pole bv biith 
but Olio ol tin most famous itussiaii 
soltlltis, bit nine ininisti i id deft lit o In 
tho I’ollsh (jiov anti toiuniantlti in thief 
ot the Polish arintil toiots In U(imim> 
tho Coiiiniunist leffiino set up in tho 
Uussian /one was rlffUlh toutiolkd bv 


Moseovv In China tho newly estab 
(^oininun t gov was immediately recog 
iiised by R intl her sattlliloh 

1 \NQ! vei — lilt Russian language be- 
longs with White Riissjiu (scr Whiti* 
Ui ssi\) 111(1 { ki Ilium (stt Ukk\im ), to 
the 1 giouj) of tilt ‘slivomt Hub div 
of the Hilto Slavonic biani h ol the Indo 
1 iiiopt an 1 ingiiages Russian is tho thief 
lingiiigt of the Uss K and Is spoken 
h> ovei 100 000 000 people Russian is 
extiionlin iriU ndiingi unmatic al forms 
its not Fi still ( Old mis the lot itiio and 
mstiumiutil 1 is( tonus whuh some 
Indo 1 uioiif in I inguages li iil eliminated 
thitt imllt riiuuis igu it possesses three 
gt nth IS (ill ise feni uni neutei), there 
in tw ) nljittiv il di elt nsion^i else and 
»jrenihi ft rill of numhtrs and t grt it 
hiMiii tin e 1 I \ i lb loi riis It is t \,trt mrlv 
mb 111 sounds ‘ind its ilph i bit, known is 
(>iillu t onsisls of toi tv thiet Utters (see 
umitr \LiiiAnii) lbeUii'*siin ilphibet 
IS aiinmg*>t tbe most tonipktr s^ stuns of 
writing Jteontniiis howevir too many 
U lit IS some of which hivi heeomo 
ledundant In its reform (Nov 17 1918) 
sonit ktteis w< le dropped anti nplieed 
h> < thi rs repiesLiiting similii sounds 
I III i vjui b Russi in was the ottitial 
I ingu iki thioiighout the old Russi in m 
juit iinl I vercist d i liber ir) supiemiei 
Vcinieulir liti laturo existed m sjino ot 
the W piovs but it was m the iiiun 
btnmgli inlhunfcdbv Russian mof> Is 'intl 
forms Inth i tin folk htt ntun which 
existetl w Is in t tutomignl bv the 
autli >rit K s 1 h( 'suvut tiov has en 
1 m IK* d nitionil (ultuic in all i>\ibH of 
the I nion but 111 19)0 European U still 
inaintmieil the hist pine 111 litei iiv 
athitveiinid t hough lu te I kraini in iinl 
WhiU Uussiin littidmt (sk nui/i 
I Ki VIM Wmii Ris>3i\) 1 m\( *.in(t 
ibout IM)0 iinlmort tspctiallv smee 191“’, 
pint I a 1 iigt put lu suit Russnupioiir 
lilt toiivtisiou to t liiistiuuitv milks 
the It il iHgmiiings of Russnii httnlmt, 
th Mir,h *• mn of tin kgt mis of mt du v il R 
piobil l\ havt tin ir 1) ISIS 111 pa^an inv till 
I >g\ llus earlv lilt t ituii e uisists ot 
n hgious tl \ts and U gt nds 01 ehrtiim Its 
iiul Russi 111 folk Idtiitiue until lln 
Iwt iitiet h 1 1 ntm> eoutmui tl t bt fouinkd 
on the SI t ailv the mi s though the t hai n 
tils ilttied 111 ilitTeieid legions and ecu 
tin Its so that tho snii plot might at 
vniMiigtiims lu\t isitsuuti ilelurietci 

Midimii I, Ivan tin Itnihlt Ptttr tho 
(lit at ete Russian t Ik Iitiiatme won 
Hist stiitiiislv eolh tt I Li^ethoi dining 
tin nmettt ntli ceiituiv whin it littiin 
nielli was Hist letogiim 1 ind this w irk 
his heeii continue tl '*11 ( tin levoluti 11 
Iht hjfhna (7 i ) ep s mgs of {i ipiil 11 
Riiss] in pot ti> wilt II r I oik I tt d ill hulk 
until tin higimung it lln tvventi th ten 
tm\ Of histoinal tiioiikUs that '»f 
Nestor (e/ ( 1111 ), will li iiaeht s down i » 
nil IS of g t hist II il anti Idtiui 
vahu ami the voiks it the annihsts ot 
Novgoi oil and Kiev eti nio Htill t \tant 
llio i7ma</i Daiiitl tit st i died his uiven- 
turt s in r#Misakm tinring tlm first lUcade 
of the twtfth ttidnii and shoitly after- 
wards tyiil bishop of luiov wrote dowa 
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his bermons ^(»ino iiuliuititm (jf tht pro 
Grress ot karniiif? is altoidcil l)v tin f(»llow 
ing dates which idaik dotliiitc, pliabcs 
m Russian htirar> hi^t Iho Ms of 
the Osiromir whu h is the cm host 

in existence^ was completed in 10 i7 The 
first complete Old si ivomc iliblo \\ xs 
pnnted at Ostiop: lu loSl 1 he Vc ult iu> 
of Kio\ , w he I e the t ilenti d poc t duel pi ly - 
wriffht Simon Polot'^ki id L(i sO) was <du- 
cated and which in a daik a^^e sustained 
literary piojyiiss was founded in 1 >b0 
The first newspaper w \s in 1701, 

and in the ^e us 17iti and 17 >0 theUns 
were opened at \aro'^lav iiiel st l*cteis 
burg { ntil th <^mic of I olotski li\z intim 
influence crie xti mflut nc« d Russian htei i 
ture, hut iftci his lime \N 1 niopcan 
mfiuenccs grew imrcasmorh important 
In tho ci,?htuiith eentui\ 1 itiohtehcx 
(lGSb-1750'i\\ rote tho< ulie sLiial lonalliist 
Od oppose il to i melt < luonicle ot <\ents 
and Sunur kt»\ (171s 77) mliodii ed 
diama on II o 1 1 issu il pittern In the 
reign of C ithe iine II iiithois fmiid rt 
politic to please the Ir loving iitifuiil 
court Liteiiitnre w is wiilteu 1 ugt Iv in 
Kr, plus in li wen iiDdutttl at tlw 
court theatre, and the torm and moo I ot 
drama and poetry were Ir llmibtrluy 
(1749 1S02) and No\ikov (17 14 IMS), 
moie independent end n it ion ilist m then 
literary and politic xl woiks weio both 
cTiled to ''liana feu then hhervl iclevs 
The essintinlh nntiondl iiid git itest of 
all Russian poets is the bnlhaiit Pushkin 
(1799-lSi7) whose J*usmir of the ( mt 
casui (1S22) iH llyronie in I whose 
tragedy Bons (wdutioi (1S2» I) shiisi 
bhakebpcaiian influcnct I'l luh its 
tragedy is sointwhit pompt us uni self 
cnuHcious \et his w is tsstnliilly a 
creative goi lus as it is Ivri s and f^ijend 
of Isar bnltane show Ills liiu pi xse 
style and delicate humour i i\ed tho w iv 
for the flowcimg of the Rus nn novel in 
tho latter hilf of the eentUM 'some ol 
tho Hplendour of his lvri<i''m w is in im 
lamed by lermontov (1M4 11) who 
ov^ed much of his int-pir ilion to HvioiiS 
mtluence and by the [leoph ^ pot* kol 
stov {d 1812) Nekiisov (d IS77) 
strongly realist m tone is the m ist noted i 
of the mode ’■n poets The Kussi lu nt>\e 1 
has taken deep rotit in U is <Ktw!uit I 


Gogt 1 (1809 o2), tho author jf the sit it'll 
Dead Souls (1842), /he 0 jiunmt nl 
In8p(Lfor (ISiti), and tlit w uid r fully 
vivid Jarn^ J/uUia (1811) unl ninth to 
deyelop Russian satire and sugtattd x 
backgroun 1 of prov Riissiu lift litci 
adopted fie piently bv rehekbov lui 
genev, and Saltykov (lS2b S)j H< h is 
found \vorth\ successors m I urgent v 
(1818 83), iMstoievskv (1821 si) and 
uount Lqq Tolstoy (1828-1910) who were 
R '8 three outstanding novel is pro 
foondly Infim nelng the ait of tla ii j\t 1 in 
W Bnropo, as well as in H 1 irge nt v 
most affected the (r novel, Host xvskvN 


greatest suereahor woh 1) 11 f awronce 
Tolstoy proiiablv Influent ed tho iitoriture> 
of his own country most and '^ovu t nove 1 
Ists of tho penod 1920-50 consrtously fol 
towed tho novel-pattern which he had 
Italllt. The Crime and Punishment (1860) 


and /he Idwt (isi>b) of Doston vsky anel 
the II ar and l\€U.e (I860) and liiiinltable 
Anna Karenina (1877) of lidstov are 
lantlmiikb in tho hist of lletioii whilst 
tlio foict t>f Tol8tov*8 peisouahty m the 
fields i)f religion and eeonomies has bten 
felt m most eoiiuis of the \\ woild 
Ovti th» works of Tuig ncy md Dos 
tuieyskv theie broods x iiu lam holy and 
a de spilling s( Uhe of the fiitiLity of all 
ciToit to grapple with the pit sent sotixl 
xud puhtual wioiigs (joiu liiiov (1812 
1891) howexer, not conceriimg himself 
yyitli these piobleius dopi Is ui Ins 
masterpieet Oblomov (iSiS) tho su[mie 
doiuestu expeiKiict of tin idle tith m 
pie leyohitionaiv It Riisslin re ihsm 
was continued by Anton le he khov (ISiiO- 
1901), find m its elt(hne» by korolt nko 
(18)J 1921 1 hut I’ehekhiv's i Mpusite 
futility ^,i\e place to Maxim tmrky'a 
(IHbs l))») (fill iiid lev olutlouxrv 
f ivoui while his iiigitiii of life w is 
itnphasised ii Vndrevtv s (IS71 1919) 
moiblditv In tho littiituri of H ns 
shown 111 tht gioup of wiitt is hoin diiMii^ 
the se coiid h ilf ot till iim tee nth t iiliirv 
moods of eUprtssi u mil j“lo()in ue still 
those which pmUmmitt Llie mam 
flgurcB in thisgioiip aii ( hiiikov Ixupim, 
Mere/hkovsky \rtsibiluv /inildallip- 
pius let misov and M ixim D irky 1 hoy 
show icniukslile skill in it nd imgeertim 
morbiditif s of mdivitluil t li u j ters it 
wai with cireurnstan is oi with their 
fellows Oiilv ex ( isi ui illv xr thiio 
mornints m whit li tht si wiitus e yt u m 
tht II shtut stones ft el stint I l>v inMhiiig 
ippioieliing ]o\ ilieii i i imeiits ot 
optimism nil St iloiis in I ivtii Meic/h 
k ivskv icgaitli tl the lit i iliin of li sown 
couiitiy as flee idt nt he •> Wight to Inspire 
Kii sixii w liters tluou'’h sMiibolisin »s a 
means to i Russi in littiuv rtvivil 
/iiiiudi LIipiuiis Is one ot tlie 1 ^imdiis t^f 
Ru" nil mulirmsm if the luiitid hcfoio 
1914 ■'Mubolisl p iliv rt u lit tl its best 
111 till w »rk <if VI xiiiult I lllok (1880- 
1)21) 1 ill leiition igiinst 'symbolism 

piudu 1 Homi full rituts in ixuzinm 
(h Ibi I) (uimilvfiv (issi) 1921) ind 
\imj, Vkhmutov i (6 iss9) 

1 lit 1)17 revolution pi i luted a long 
five 1 111 pi isiiiit poitiv 111 vvhiib the 
imtemi I * 1 sst iiln ils9» 1920) w xs 
pioiiiiiu lit wiiil poe ti V If >in lutl ihout 
Im iiidiisttlxl luolcliiiit w Is eiicomigeel 
by (jtily who ed the Hist prohtiiiin 
iiith 1 »gy, O /r S )/g/s (1911) (jorky s 
re pat iti in IS b t‘*i <1 howivii on his vivid 
and sombre | lOsi winks Gi iieually 
spt ikmg the liter iture of tin early years 
following the revolution lorii uitlcised tho 
riyolutiJii m in ahstrut quasi-philo- 
soplur il inannei It int lud(*d mut h 
poe 1 1 V 1 9)st re \ olntlonary literature , 
h )Wt v< r inostlv took the form of prose , 
the null t Qovil uuderwi nt i leiniiikablo 
re*viv il In the siibseeinint period of 
p< ae I fill ( oust 1 IK five* edfort notable weirks 
were produced by writ<*rs with e stab repu 
tatfons bi foro tho revolution such as llva 
Ehronhiirg iq v ). A. Tolstoy (7 v ), and 
M Prlshvln, while among young prose 
writcTO and poets of the* ‘lntello<*tiia1s’ 
wore N Tikhonov, Boris Polniak (whoso 
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Benbational novc 1 of stapvmg Uubbii, i hr 
Bare Year, appeared in 1922) K Fedm, 
and othcn In this piriod ilu woiker- 
wiitdrt formed a gionji cilled fho 
Sinith\,* ili( best known of whose meni 
bcis weio (iicinssniif)\ \ l\asiu and 1 
Gladkotl wbos( no\( I Cf (192>) took 
for its theuK the 8tniK,;lo for tlie lestori 
tioii of indiistrv Othti novelists ol this 
period are A ‘serifimovuh V Veitsayiv 
and V I\ inov But in this period nnd 
Bubseqntntiv Mn\nn Goikv still over 
sh idowed ill his e onti inpoi intb with sm h 
works as Sforu** nf (hr i ears 1U2 2/ 
/u/ziiaiscr/nes (1124) Ills roalistn novil 
Jhf itlomon //“ s /fasiaess (I02o) on the 
dtgt nt i ition ( f 1 bourgeois 1 iniilv dniiiik 
the w 11 ind the rt\olutioii iml his grt it 
book ih( I \Jc of A.iim S(unqm(n (1 ng 
tinn*4 1 hi lyiuidii 1 HO) illiisti itirig 
th< Jill and psviliologv ol th< pit 
rt volution IT > 11 iti lit ( t mils Jntlo peiiod 

of the llrst live vt ii pi in ■sovuthtei ituit 
giiKi illv niipiovcdiM niilitv and V idtiud 
In i iiig« IS iiispiiati 11 was oik iiiort 
sougi 1 in 1 Ik tils i< il kgwv ol Bus i in 
and W liuiitiiK 

\iiiong othci wntiis oi tin ptnod ol 
It ( oust iiu lion w IS 'sholokov tlie best 
ki iwii of ill hi suit autliois 

who Kliicvtd 1 \ or 1(1 wide ufnitation 

with Ins novtl Qui t fUu^ the 1) i (tht 
first vol w IS pub 111 IHS in lug it 
appeared in tw o v ols I nd Quut Jlou 9 the 
J)nn 19 4 iiid Ilu l)c t fhu s Ilouu 1 1 the 
*Sr/i 19i0 tcrnbiiitd in one vol as I h( 
SiUiti Don 1 142) ant pn of ( os u k life 
Ik fort and nft i tin 1 irst Woild \\ ii 
His bCfond itivtl I trnn Soi/ i /tmud 
(11H2) IS i nalistio tUs mtim of tin 
problems tf tolltttne fuming md its 
ollttt on l{us-.ian m 1 lift 

lln jeais itiUaving tin n voliilitm 
havt ilso hit 11 t tinsult 1 ible dtvt 1 >puit nt 
of the littiituit t)f tin niti nal nllnolltlt'^ 
tomprised in tbt '^o\ut I nion iiutuu 
larlv ill the Ikriiut ( toign and 
Ai nil Ilia (srt sti»aritt aril Its) Ht ton 
lilt 'St fond ^^o7lti U ir tin if was no 
paitn 111 ir emph isia in Bush in hteiatiiro 
on tho duatkiiee t»f flu \V evttp 
tional attention vi is pud to N\ elassml 
lint moduli litirutiin bv the i ub of 
trails of toll rtioris of w nl iiutividiiil 
novtls iiid plnv t)[ \N authors while 
a nninbtr tif tntit il v iittis ]>utituliih 
Bosan i\ tkvottd tlnniselv h to tin 
btinlv ot sliikisptaie \ftu tin 'steond 
\\oikl \Nai howtvti tlni w is an in 
creasing tt u It nt \ ton iioit \N Iite intuit 
bOMet litt latuit timing the stt nd World 
War was Uirgt ly piopng iinlist lu thirac 
tor of war novtls Wandi W n-^silew ska’s 
Theliainhou (trnnb 194 ) wasoutstiuiding 

Bl kmian \i i {rthiUfUnc Ihe ton 
version of Vladimir J to C/luistiuiit\ iu 
the tenth cuitiirv had nuith iniluente »m 
Kiibslaii tKoles arc hit et t lire for ft in 
Vrfdved the intiodiiclion of Ik tirieutal 
glamour of B\/uitium and the building 
of inan-v elum lies m ii barbaiio lantl 
* ArchitectB, urtihts. and workmin we it 
procured and sent into Bussia and Bus 
aians were sent to Isargiad (Constant in 
ople), to be Instructed In those arts of 
wiiich thei wore ignorant Fainting, 
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woodtarving goldsmiths work enamel' 
ling tmbioiderv grew fiom these 
Bv/aiitirif roots’ (CGI Bunt, ItvbrMn 
A rt from Scyths to boi ids) 1 he cathedral 

of St Sofia K lev, founded in the eleventh 
tenturv bv iaroslav bon of Vladimii 
bos m the course of cenluiKS bun so 
mufli itstorcd uid enlugtd that its 
hi mu ippeuintf has h in rirlifallv 
altei«.d Ihe i liuirh w is oiuiiullv of 
the squuc Bv/dntme foini thr okUi 
portion forming a (»k cio s 1 iit ii tho 
(xlui I has lost Its oiiginil isjeit the 
mtUK j Ii IS k( pt its J vzaiitiiii t li uacter, 
the iiK s lit s and fiesfots (s hr u tuallj 
date fiom the tirnt of u j lav) hiving 
ht< nicbt irtdwith dm itgaid to the sinrit 
of the oiiftiuil and cousistentlv with the 
< oust rv itism of Biissiaii r ligioii irt 
^t oiia of \tiVgor d fomwkd in 1015 
was huilt it a tinu wlitti the indii nee of 
Bv minim on B w is nt its zenith and It 
was not until thi hineei ding 1 1 nturv that 
the t irlitst iiiorliiieation froi piiiclv 
Bvzintim f niim was intudiif rl Dus 
fiinoiis If lit jut (tiirxlh nnimpit ssive 
I ithfdiil w IS pirtlv tkmt>li''hed bv the 
i \ It n iling t .( r >t i sin the eon I \V orld 
W 11 (sfc \ov< )i») Vs oiigmallv built * 
it w IS if tit I nost sqinii IW/aiitine 
form lilt 1 I ti 1 1 IS iiMinlv fresco, 
till uiiufmm iiei un i n idea with 
moduli frtscoi s 

Not only at ki v lu 1 Novg >ri 1 but at 
Cluifiigov and otli i lUi s m tin moie 
soulJieilv pirtb ol Bii sn \\\ i nU olnirch 
building follow! d till H\/mtiii indltion 
m its siini»lu mon s(\t foi n In 
the mut noithcrh di tn is h iwover 
tin uillnemt »f thewoilui mhdeetuic 
of indmiviu piedomin it* d Iht 

Will kiiowu chiirih of tin liun tlgiirdtiou 
nt kiji IS i iinc tvampk tf tin wooden 
stv k JK ipt til lUd so 1 ite ds th ( ightcentb 
eeutuiv (il C L Bunt) Modifti it ion of 
til Bv 7 inline btjle is also illustiatcd 
bv the iiehitetturc of thi Vladimir 
'-ii/dil pi nod an imp irtant develop 
liiuit wliuh had Its irilluime on litu 
ivussiau design In tho late fifteenth 
tuiiiiiv Ivussian an hitet tuu t iks md 
lav nude dppieuabk pn gioss lu-.clv 
be I Ills! the ts irs In gin to lo >k 1 1 Ion ign 
an hit* (Is (speuillv Tt J uis the 
1 siui 1 I l itbcdril or eithidi il of tho 
\Nsun 1 turn (1 472) at Most i\v w is inbuilt 
uiidci the duct turn of I ui iv mti ind 
aiiithti It bolin dtsi^n 1 Ck- tirano 
Mt 111 Pnlitn the flist pil » building in 
the Kiiiiilm (7 I ) to l( 1 mil of stone 
1 lie Fudmontese Vloisi was the an hi 
t( I the lenm I’ali (1499) \ko 
I built by Aloisio tailv n the sixtunth 
ctntuiv was th( i ith Inl of the Vn h 
nngd 'Michatl m Mostow md the dht 
lial of the Vnnuiiuation Blagov u-^ btn 
kl) I ho most itinnrl k imletd fuu 
t I'.tie exompk of Bus in archdutun 
to be found anv where in the cpindrv Is 
the \iisili Call jral (I liovski ^ilur) 
(1154 l<>79), stau ang at me end of the 
Bod 'square* Moscow It is renlh a tol- 
kctiou of ebapek i>r stntmg the asi>oot 
of a jumbie of pinnuks of all sizes, 
colours and shapes \ 1 1 tho ca9t mUe 
convtvs tho trtut of barbailc splendour J 
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\%hich dtflos crituism a<(ordinGr to VV 
btandaids 

W idttH picvaiUd in St Ti tcisbuigr lu 
tho time of PcUp the Ciiuit who wanted 
to endow his niw c ip with tin t leim nts 
of ^u^op( in (.iiltuic Ht iiitioduiid 
torfictn unhitdts fiiiioiiif whom was 
'lit/Ziiii whoM^ cliuf woik IS tin (hiinh 
of Pt(«i iiid i’liiil (17 1 1) 11 k pilaci 

of Ptiiihof with whiU w ills and ftihhd 
hiroqut doiin^ was disiftnid h\ I e lllond 
and alUitd in the mid tiKht(.(.iith ctnturv 
by thi lamoiis aiihitid Ha<»ti(.lh the 
vounfter whom 1741 built tin old pilice 
the ftimoiis I s irkoM '^elo w ith the c 1 issi 
tal ftilki\ f tia ''iotti‘'h auhitut 



b j It/ H eekly 


\ V>ILI ST BVSII >>) t Vllll I I \L, MOSCOW 


Cameron, who lx (dine om »f the fort 
most instninients of the Hiissiun ( I is>.i il 
re\n'il \s a building it i> mamh re 
maikablc as a (ompeiulmm of lonxo 
luttiKT riccoiation on the mist luMsh 
scale in II Ihc famous Wiiitir PaUtt 
was also tlu wuiL of Kastrilli t\pKcil of 
the llus^'iin baroque 8t>h \iih its im 
ppc‘'si\c fii idc facing tlu N(\n Ihc 
mid cight( ( nth < enturj s iw t lu mstitii 
tion of til Vend my of I iiu \its uid 
with it th fcartion tti tlu iliriiis iritt 
classic of ( -ithirlnr II n ign Ihc 
building of the acaih my wis U sigiu d h> 
its first pn f tho It wthili t V dc 1 i 
Motht*. and has the pir < ise i h ii u tcrlstii s 
of the It mind ‘•-laiov thcllr tHiis^im 
of the tl) ic school to gradiint from tho 
acadeiti\ designed tlu laiiridi ITluee of 
Prince Potemkin simpluitv iml srnsc 
of propoition arc tho distingiiishing trnts 
of tho Alexander Pal ice near th Fsir 
koyc Klo the work of Quart nghi a pupil 
of Pall idio It is lu f ict at tliN pi rfod 


of tho ostah of the 'iiudem\ that we see 
tho eint rgt nro of a s< hool of modern 
lliissJan aitistb in anhitirtuie painting 
and seiilptiiro although up to the 
Oitohei Uevoliitioii foieign intlucnees 
eontmiied to dominate the arts iii U 
\ 11 lute ct lire in tho '"oxiet biiioii i one 
of the most problernaticul aits In hardly 
any of the othiis is tlu uiuertamty of 
stjles the St nth loi new foims of ex 
piLssion tlu desire feu outw ird h\m 
beihsation ot an ill de lined mode of hfo 
more strongly pionuunetd uul >tt in noiio 
of them IS the goil so dist iiit Uussiaii 
arehitee tmi in tlu >i irs immeeliately fed 
lowing the Oeteihii Heteilution leleipteel 
the slog ms of fuue tieui ilisiii and eon 
btnictiMsm 111 its resist me e tei pre w ir 
imititive st\les Ihe pressing need of 
new huildmgs espeeialh elwelliiig lieuises 
e mild he lii,,el\ meth\ the ipithe ation ol 
fiine tieui ilism m st\ le theuigli tile results 
geneiilU weie piimitne iiid elifiuent in 
11 hilee tui il he iut\ \lte i the tive > e ii 
pi ills the situ itiein e luiiige el iiiarkedh uii 1 
the ‘soviet lie lute e ts a mu el at ( routing i 
tie w st i le w hu h sheuild he nc he r t han an;yr 
use el befeue an i it linking ^o\ietaiehi 
teetuie Immemise with the new p ilitie il 
mil eeoiiemue oreler ot tho e pen li 1 he> 
generil urns »f e on ti lu turn iiul hi} 
out of the new cities me hiseel on tho 
irine iples e>r lehuMiig the m iximum 
uvrtn ui} between mteiests of the pop 
ind the gi\tii intei prise tlu utmost 
development and of piihlie m<ntitntioin 
eoiiiiee teel with the lesuhntial si tioii 
seiviet aiehitcets me! iilists geneiilly 
Imped tei hic ik eumpletelv with preeori 
e ive el lele as of \V lit and veil) lehievo 
1 sUle ill tho utihtiiiiiiism <1 piiielv 
Inn ti nil striie tines \et the \ s light 
iiis[nritiem fieim the e I issu ism e 1 tlu litu 
eigliteenlh uieleail> nine te e nth e e nluiii " 
Soviet H )iise it f tmngi lel show'n the 
flissi mtluenee m its e eilunumte d f le lele 
I he f im ms M I'^e ow Me tro also illnsti ite s 
tlu te neline > to h iik hae k te> classii ism 
Otliei examples of leeent soviet are In 
teetuie lie tlu Ni/imi Museum It ikii 
(P)in the sun itoria at s u hi mel tho 
I uslikinsk n 1 e mbankment eif the (leiiky 
l»aik e f ( iilture m Moscow (iauel> tasto 
see Ills to be elite ii tlu pioletiiiats mam 
eexuerii Ihe walls of the vestihulo e>f 
the k msennoNk i\ a Metio stitieni ire> 
tu e I with 111 irhie gli/e I tiles ami 
grimte iiui the le t eif tlu elieeiritivo 
se he me c(|ii ill\ hiMsh and unit sttniiu d 
Ihe eimrmenis Ilitel Meise »\v is m its 
stele elehiseelhv fane > timiishis with a 
fae 1 le e>f miminuntil ehiraitei orn i 
me I te 1 in pse mlo e 1 issu il maime r Uther 
speenii in eif leeeiit '"ov le I are lute e tiiru 
are further eMekiieiH of e I isSie isni mis 
mile 1st loel ami e oiiMu Img stile -e V 
pse n I Iteim stele eif ir lies spoils tlu 
'^tate 1 lieatie ni It itnni wink the Ilousonf 
seieiiee in Novosihlisk possesnes illeigieni 
col inn lies nid ihsolntely symrne trual 
pliin sin faces in tho rear Urn com 
(le lU hiiildiiig of the l*ranin b\ (loleiHSOv 
IH a mile h he tte r t xariiple e>f Soviet aie hi 
teeturc, though It makes nii oxcesHive iiso 
of glusH Hilt file e s whir h is re all> uitsultuhlo 
to tho Uiissian elliii iti 
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Painting — Although the found ition of 
the Academy of mo Aits m the eiKhtcenth 
(intiiry save the first real impetus to 
itussian piliitiii^r, eoiiit patronat^o as m 
the taM of ar(hiU(turc continued to be 
Kivi Q ehielly to foicn?u punters In the 
eif^htoouth Cl iitury Hussi m pamtiiit; e on 
liiiueel to be ilinost solely elc voted to 
poitiultiire Ihe lending Kussidu por 
tiait painti IS of that rcntiiiy die D is 
levitski (171» 182J) fitlier of the 
Kushidn sehool of peutrailnrc uid V 1 j 
H orovike>\ ski (17 >7 IbiO), i pupil of 
Ia M tski both of whom studied under It 
oi 1 I misteis 111 St l»etersbuitr Hoio 
\ikovslvis 1*1 me e --.s Suvorov m the i ret 
\dkov tiilleiv IS full of life lud eh urn 
lu Meisieiw lieipimn (1770 18 j'I) v\ is also 
a poitiait pimlei with abiht\ m ehiiie 
tcrisatieui Ncuetsiinov (170) lb 17) 
evolve el his e>wn nituiilistu st\le w i 
gtnn puiitei lIis pupil Me k'lie \ the 
first llU'i*'i ill I iiieUi ipe pamtei ot ui\ le il 
note Is oiitst inelm^? is i e olouiist His 
sueeesMUs in linelseipe piintini^' ue 
Vna/ovski (IS17 1000) iml lebedev 
(1S12 17) It aitstioiiKh inllui me el H 
in the eaily nineteenth eeutuix a«. is 
slmwii m the well known 1 ist l)a\s of 
I’uinpeii by Hiu” ' * ) ls>i) iiid the 
work of Ivanov (ISOO j 8) especi'illy in 
putiiituie iiiel 111 ieli)?ious studie s Other 
u liKloui piinteis lie Iviii Ivi uiiskoi 
\ letoi \ isiietsov Nitholas li i> (ol Ir 
eleseent) iiid Mikhid Neste leiv (1802- 
IJli) llv this time Uussiaii piintinf? 
w IS leaetmi? ar^iiii'^t the fumihsm uiel 
lomintiei'^m ot the eu^hteentli anel nine 
teenth ( I ntuiie M the tun fie ten m the 
growth of i truly nitionil ut he ing the 
estab of the soeiety for tho 1 neemi ige 
mei^ut eit trtists m isiu I’eiov (18H 
18S2) IS notahlu is i /« tn utist whose 
iumei is il poiti lit I nut r is shown m his 
F \ oeloi Deistox e \ ski 11> i Re pm ( IS 1 1 
l‘)io) one ol 1\ s foie 111 1 st historical 
(lUlllters e vhibits |)owei till dr im itie teel 
mg as 111 his lx in (iiihiiiemg the H )d> 
ot his Son Vs i histoiu il inintei 
V issill Vi leslie haglTi (18 12 l‘)0l) is eele 
bratcel foi his xxoilelfimoiis Uotieat 
tioiii Most oxx 

iowards tho eiiel of the nine tee nth een 
tiiiv Russian ait m most spheita xx is 
mtlucnieel b\ i moeh inist iiiel iiiipies 
sionist Woihl (»f Vit mox erne lit Of 
this moxement \ stiov (1S(>> 1‘jll) 
XX hose line poitiuit )t \u liohiN II Ism the 
Isiikoyee Silo I 1 I X it in (lShl-l»)0()) 
iiiel \iubel (l8>(i 1 MO) le m likable feu 
his imagmitixe e il mini g iie tho iiiovt 
imtable Iveu (nihii {(/ iSel) one ot 
the 111 >st famous piiiiteis if the ]>ie 
1914 war ei I niiet i [iiipil ot Repin w i-. 
detlnitelv intluineeel bx the impiessioii 
ism of Ce/iniie Vftir the le volution 
he turiie el e hietl> te) poiti lit paint me 
xxithout heixxevei losing his foiiiur pie 
dilcctlon feir laudseape Vlse> of the ed 1 
Ol pie Soviet geueiation no siuiaii 
whoso lamlscipes luo remiikiblo foi 
their giv eolouimg I 1 Mashkox a 
btrong e olourist, anel l\. IMrov Vodkiii, 
eino of tlm few really nrlgmal p if liters of 
tills period Pctiov VeKlkln s eailier pie 
turts xvcie strongly mtlueueed by Ir 


irnprcBSionism anel his treatment tenda * 
towarels decor iti v e art Alexander Geras- 
simov (6 L884) shows tho influence of 
Mom t inel thssaio In tho years iinme- 
eliate ly boforo the See oriel Woild War hia 
Hpeci ility wis poitiaituio, his largest 
xvork completed in 1926, is tho e normous 
PK tiiio 1 he i ounders of tho 1 irst Cavalry 
Viiny le) eliy (jerissimeiv is ono of tho 
most fixoiiieei of soviet punteis 

Soviet painting m tho jeais folleiwmg 
the Oetoher Rexeilution xxas chiefly 
rcpie se ri^’eel by the I ettibt sehool which 
wis dmetly iiitlue m cel by the post 
(e/innc 1 iiropean style Ilio chief 
ai lists m this gioiip in Konchaloxsky, 

\ 1 cntiilov ind 1 Mishkov xxhoso 

Cub *>t Ol I utuiist te ndciie les an stiongly 
111 liked though tho neo piimitivc ten- 
demy iho hi I its idhcnnt'> m such 
punteis is \ (foinhiiov in 1 M 1 iiionov 
ihe 1 1 id I lions ol the pn s )x u t epoch 
xvere iiiiirit lined by the Right gioup 
some e)l XX h mi xvere itti leted bx subjects 
biiggested by the icvoliitioii the most 
prominent iii V \ikhipov ( Meshkov, 
iiiel Iv isatk 111 I he pe nod (1922 27) was 

milked bx the growth in groups of 
p imte i si e king i ne xv stx h sue h is tho 
Assoe 1 ition of Riis'>i in Rev oliiti iiiary 
Artists ( V R Iv V ) XX hose nienihei*> elc- 
pieted themes irom the lexoiutioii and 
evpeiimentel in new methods of eoin 
positi m (Jf these gionps the Icadois 
xvere k it/m in 1 1 mneler ot the \ R R \ , 
a portriit painte i ind i isxehologHt of 
the re ihsLu se In ol tnd I Hi >elskx ami 
s katpox 1) k iidovsni e ontiibuted a 
whole se IKS of xvf Hive ute d illusti itions 
poitiiving tile hit of the rcvolutiem, 
P kii/iii tsov took sue h subjects is tho 
nut ion il re birth and ic v obit ion irv strugglo 
ot the iiesiples of ceiitiil Vsii xvhilo 
Sin in ( ( ibovc) in Vini man paintei 
deplete il the lebiith ill tils e uintrx In 
the 1 )U)s the gicite^t chinges xvere 
taking place m memuimntal works of art 
t ithei than m imiividuil p iiiiting Iho 
ait 1 st • nisei de cell a ted one of the Sloseoxv 
i iilxx IX st itions xxitli pimtmgb dlus 
tilting the work of soviet onsinietnin 
xxhilo V Deyiieka(/^ 1900) anil b Vnto 
nov pimtcd fresi oes in the Commissariat 
ten Vgiieiiltun Deyncki i a piolitle 
p lintel xvith a most realistic outlook 
M Ilk IC ilisin char lete uses the xxork ot 
s,(i\ let XV 11 til lists gem i illx some of tho 
best (\imples r)f this realism are (r ipo 
neiikos 'sl IV holile rs Doimidontov s 
I limisoyii I I nmgiad iiul^hmiimovs 
We shill nevei 1 oi„ t Other painters 
me luck koim (/« I')()*)nnd IjOiikonisky 
both poiUait punteis mil Doniigitsky 
ml Hogavcvskv linlseapc painteis 
Lv pa at of the stvle of the vouugei geiiei i 
tioii IS the work Ol Rvhtclienko ns 
illnsti lie el liv his Mos ixv imdeigioimel 
st ition ami rilui of Soviets* interiors 
I'amteis of tin revoint >u and the eiv I 
w 11 like Hiodsi ui k \ and Loiibm v 
are nunie ions ii giaphie ait K Rouda 
kov is proinimnt aiiong lithogra pliers, 
and his book ilhisti itions are eve iv where 
popukii Vereisky, another iJludtrator, 
shows delicate diauglitsmiiiship \ivln- 
sky was i famous Rusbiau etcher, but 
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successors ha\o not mastered his tech- 
nique or de^ eloped one of then own of 
comparable imiit Mthoiigli working 
mainly In trance and (icrman> , the work 
of the surrealist M irc C bagall, a liuhman 
Jew, must be mentioned Mint his bub 
jocts arc taken from Hubsiau hfc and 
folk lou 

bculpture — lilt nit of stulptim. was 
never looki d upon w ith f i\ oui in old time 
Russia biuce all gia\cn oi modelled 
images Will taboo in the Oithodox C hurch 
ns savouring ol idolatri It \v \b not until, 
with the iinpoititioii of ^\(stcIn id<.as in 
the eighteenth ecntiiix thcie < line about 
a broidor spii i ot tohiation the art 
devclopKl on meb the same lines as 
painting t re nr h ai tists and 1 reni h art 

providing thi paramount inspiration’ 
iC t Hunt) Ibi cnrlitst notihlr 
lluRsi in Kiilitoi wob Count ( ailo lias 
trclli id IMi) fitber of R'lstielll the 
famous arrhitrit to Ib/ubrth letrovni 
whose best woiks im lude tin. well known 
equestrian statue if IVtei the Ciir it at 
Leningrad and a hroii/e bust of tbit 
iiiorimh in the Winter Pilict Other 
noted seiilptors ot this earhei period m 
oluele Oilbt prof of soulptiiio nt the 
Academv of line Aits laleomt u hr 
sculptor who b(( line the ait adviser of 
the I mpiess c itbeiinr and idllet" best 
pupils ’siiuhin id 18(»)) and Ko/lovski 
id 1802) \siepicsentativi sof the cl issie 
peiiod luav b( mentioned ^hcludiin {d 
182o) a veisatile srulploi if statues 
monuments audbis lelu fs vibose dvnamic 
statue of Marsvas is in the \cadtmv of 
bine \rts(Lomiigrad) (foiduv indlhoko 
viev Count Tbeodoie lolstov 187 ' 
a romanticist and Ivan \itili (d 18 i*)) 
are among the hr Ur r known of tliose wlio 
exemplifv the intion il spmt \r»if>ng 
nculptors of 1 1 mrieti e nth i r ntiirv w 1 ose 
work I Mils u nitnivlistif vein are 
Kamcnski Antolski an 1 ^1 roubetskoi 

'ibe > lom diiti tion in ‘soviet bculplure 
since tin i irlv dav-. ct the revolution whh 
m the cie iti >11 rf momiinentul works 
deputing episodes iiismg fioin tin ron 
lliet iKtwiiu tlie Hoi brvists and the 
‘White Itussiaii'- 1 be m ist signifKant 
works rf tins tinu me tli st Hue K irl 
Marx (HUS' bv Matvevev itj I ♦ mngrarl iiiri 
the statiK ofLibrrtv in Alo < w Moiui 
mcnis f« r streets squares 'ind piiks arc 
a UK whit nude edition if a kind of 
rlassirul stvlc which Is deviul of eithei 
the benulv of the antiqui rr the Intel 
Icetuilitv rf the Reims un r 1 ven 
sculpt ris-ts eschew tlic old ide »ls of grace 
and temhrmst., as in iv bo (xemtlifled 
in tlie thi k set fern ih figiirrs wi ought 
by ‘somrti \ I Rral grne md d<1ieac> 
of line air f \md in stiliittb hion/cs, 
or re Pamirs md m i\ be illustiitrd b> 
the work rf Kardasiii v and Mitve^rv 
Rchadr’e < < lossal 1 * inn M( iim ji il iic ir 
Tlflie is said to be il cm at ••t •- iilptur «1 
work of thr Soviet agt and m st of his 
work is chardeten-cd hv simplf realism 
Other Soviet sculptoi of tluse vrara 
notably (hnikov were Influrnred by 
rubiflt constmr tJylsm \ Ar hipenko 
(b 1887) is one of the greatiHt rxponr uta 
of Cubism Sarah iAbrdev’h portrait 


senlptiue of io\ obit ionary personalities 
is full of life and iralistio beauty l*or 
trait heads hv Jsrhiukov and Korolvoy 
iudicitc peiliapb th it Soviet si ulp tors' 
talents lie i at her in eh iiae trnsing pei- 
sonalitics than m plastics genei illv the 
senii impressionist md later ai ulemir 
seiilptoi N \ndiiMv id l‘)12) s ulptoi 
of a senes of poilniits iiul st itucs or 
Lcniii had no zival in tin poitin> \1 of 
1 emu fiom lift 1 tikli Kh ii one of the 
most euiMUil Wivnt s(ul]tois is best 
known foi his woiks le i m smtative ol 
ecnti il V‘'ia 

Jeon lauding — Icons (oi ikons from 
Gk id on iniagL) p iintinL.s oi mosaics 
of saertd peisonvtth anel tin iiiselves 
regarded as s u u d an uit w hie li in fonnei 
centurlfs might be eonsideied to bo the 
charae teiistie e\i m "s r ii of Riissi m religi 
oils thought an I i opiil ii putv bee imc 
in the latci (iiituius the e hie f mho] ol 
itnssnn faith llie ait of tlie i on eon 
6ists m pamlm *■ on p me Is of e lu e>r more 
pieers ol wood glurel trgelhei the nine I 
being smooth d with i i te and primed 
with glue and el elk to iteiive the design 
eithei direetU e i is r fU n m the e isc ol 
the me>M elil i ete irons tliMingli the 
uieelnim of a kind ef lian fe r iiscel to 
eiisuie the light mtlii I be r irlv 
eleventh and twelfth rintiuv u ins were 
cssentiall> Bv/intme m m i ii itioii and 
monoehiome whei is m tlie m \t two 
(lutunes biilhmt r 1 ms ire a tpialitv ot 
the leems of tiu N vgoi > I s h whuh 
giaduillv evolved in mdiviiuil st>lc 
Iho art le lehcel its mtb belt m tb end 
of the fomteeiith rentmv in tbi vvoik of 
Anelici Rublev inei foi a entiiiv oi more 
his inline nr < w is iicelominuu ilie 
earlv hlteentli eentim witnessed the 
ele \e lopmi lit of the elil orate uonnslnsis 
(of tl e J ( hui(h) ei s II ns ] mating 
sm limv film the m im ho Iv ol ihi 
elmr li e ii wliirh leons wei ilieed \ 
new style in the ait e>f le m was in 
augm etc el b\ the ‘^tiaginov schi>ol in the 
late si\le ntli eiiiluiv the ma-iter of 
whirl! iiexlued higblv e 1 iboratc inrl 
me tie 111 ijs leems me) tlv minlatnies 
while U seventeentli eentiiiv s iw the 
eke line el the ait into me le Viitiiositv .and 
b\ the nineteenth eiiitiiiv the ait had 
dcM nr nil (1 into a mass piodii (ion mono 
polv In Madimii 1 he iiiiet ait still 
sill MV s in some (le glee with it traelitiinal 
me the els md tee bni(|ne but the expies 
Biveies-t vnd ipialitv eli louring r b irae 
ten tie of the works of the best larleMis 
liav I he en kst 

i oldstmthH* and Silin^nulhs* Il orJ — - 
Rii im goldHiniths* and silm rsmithH 
wettk ( xe inplifle el m miisr nnlH or gioat 
priv ite ( ollf r (ions of pre 1 )1S time h, oral 
the lint and \ 1 C toiiaand MbeitMusc uinn 
is niimrkahlc foi Hpkiidour ililintHa of 
col ur tbiough pol>chronie eaaniclhng, 
and libeial use of lewels In tlie sovcii- 
teeiith centuiv the weak was Ivimally 
Muscovite but the iighti e nth and nine- 
teenth eniturles shewed a rcveiHlun to 
Fr infliK nr e^s Of all the dee orotivc arts 
of R that of enamelling is perhaps the 
most chaiacteiistie ns we 11 as one of the 
most anet (ireeo Sevthiun work found 
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In tho luinuli ul S H aflords (vidoncc 
that Russian nitlflrtrs w< rc not cKclii 
bivoly dcpcndont on Dy/antlno models 
though thori uc many 11 lo By/ in tine 
spe I linens in C au< aslu 1 In lon,^ Mongol 
dominntion of it hud a strong iutlucmi 
on the irt of cnamillliu is it Ji id < n all 
othci arts tli nioh it this tinn W in 
llijoiK ( b win ilso iiiak ng the nisi Ivis 1 It 
iiid tin fliu ‘-t of Russi indium Is hi long 
to this period Ihf impiiiil oih ti )in 
the ohl Rii‘'Sian leg ih i of tli hovi iitc* nth 
rent 111 > shoiis no trues of that hirbuii 
feeling Aihiili is iiredoiuinnnt in iniu h 
Russian urt 

MUbic “Vjiart from tin li idltiornl 
music of the («k Chuirh ami a vd\ rich 
and V ul( d folk art R in uU n » sigiiill lut 
contribution to musie bi f iii the innt 
toe nth c ( ntury It ope ra had bci n liiti o 
dmed by the court und daring tin rugn 
of Catherine II (1702-91) h is If the 
luthor of librettos Ci iluppl Paisiell) 
Cimarosi, and other Ita piodiiced opens 
mU by Invit itloii Boitm insky (17 2 
1825), a pupil of iluppl wnite ehonl 
muble for the Inii'crlal Chipel at St 
Petrijlniig llie Napohonl iniusioii of 
1812 was followed bv a gre it nitistie 
levivnl 1 d hy til i » I elraiuatist 
Pustil m in U the eonneetioii between 
niuBlc and letters has alw lya btcii dose 
Ihe first Ku'^slan eomposei of distinction 
wua Cflmkt (ISUl o7} whose opens i 
/ i/e for thf 7 wr (I'^IO) and /fass/an tnd 
Ludmilla (1S12) are Undinaiks tluir 
compound of It convention with the vit il 
strengtli of iintlM folk musle th nigh not 
atistuetiiv as in uitlstic wnoh is the 
e cutial loot of 1 ite i Uus'^iaii miisK I his 
(oiiseious nationalism was extcndeel bv 
J)nrgomi/h/ky (Ihli 09) whose opeicLs 
bhunrud un lodv and pursue <l natural 
bp<((h ih>thins lud dramitu truth aud 
b> the St let! isburg group known as the 
Ihe Bilakm\ (1827 1910) Lm(181. 
I91b) Beuolni(Hll S7) Uiinsk> Koisa 
ken (ISII 1908) und Mussoigsk> (1820 
18S1) Nenit of these was a pr )fe ssiem il 
composer b\ training Ihe leader and 
me ntop of tho giouii w is Bal ikiioi whti 
w IS le ni irk ihle niu li feu his mibn ii< o 
on the otlieis as foi the i^ie it hiiiiiMii 
oiigiiiahty 111(1 (oluii t Ins m tiuinentil 
works in is(t2 he f leiii U I the I ite 

Sehool of Mu-'ie it si Petei^bui’g in 
opposition to tho conveiitio 1 il teuhiiig 
of tlio ottle lal remscis it ries under the 
brothers Rubiiisldii e ul i k ne nl of 
tiigliiteis b(i\»dtlu cause moit tile ii nth 
ill JoiiiJiulibin thin lu In-* riiiisK wliieh is 
negiigihlo Borodin a pi of of eheni 
wrote little but iie uh all of It e ipei i ilh 
bis Hyinphonua and einiitets is e*f the 
highest quabt> and indiyidinihtv Kh 
untlnhhed opeia Igor li i nn cpie 

grunelciir lie was a gie it md (list aud 
the dark colouring niid iidi hannom of 
Ills inusio retie et his eniciitiil an esti> (his 
father was a (jeoigiau pimee) Rimbk> 
Korsokoy wrote fbe first Russian s\iu- 
phonv 08 a midshipman on a iiav U ciiilse 
His tlftoeu operas, mostly based on folk 
talcs, show n stronger ^ft for fantasy 
than for eharaeturlsutlun, his orehestrul 
works are marked by great vlituosit> , be 


was also nnportaiit ns a tea her Of tho 

I ivo Muss ugsky had mo^.t geniins and 

le 1st tr lining lute rnperuto h ibits led to 
IiH eiih el ath ind te \ ot his miior 

weirks \/tn tinishe I but his op la /f>ris 
(tilmi) (1874) Is i luilionxl e pic eif gn it 
dr I nit t> w I Ul I II is di ( plv iiilhicrie od 

in leie in inn i ( util l( e ut ye us it was 

kiDwn rilv in lli n^kv Kusikjvs ver 
si Ul will n I »\\ II 11 I th liumony and 
oieli I It 1)11 \I IS u-,sk\ w is iho a 
r iniikibl suigwiilet i le itiiig the 
spi edi ilivMiiiis ot the R is lan pe isint 
in i st\l it Ul i ilist ini iilistie 

111 I L ling e mil i in M) ow w Is 
rsdulke)wsk> (I8<0 wlios le’> 

til uigli not with mt i nvti i ul sti un wns 
noil miln n e d bi the e osrn ip )hlari \N 
t radition A siiough t m >1 1 m il iiid siih 
je e tivt t le me lit in Ins symphonies li is won 
him fn 11 Is an I e uemies in luge nu nbers 
Jle Us d ne uh ill tlie trniilimil funis 
piob ibh his e )ei is Csped ilh / igaif 
Ougin (is )) and his luilhinth se irod 
iiid in ilh us billets represent Jim it 
his b st Hh seueessois Tin ii \ (ISib- 
in>) \renky (IShl 1 )()(>) nil Rue h 
111 min )v (Is >1)11) f illow L iho eos 
in ipolit in hn tlm list w is i gifted 
writer (op the i*in> (;ni/un)\ (l86o- 
lUiU) ongmilly i I ill i\v r M the 
Betersbuig n itl milist wr ite s\ mphouies 
and ehunbei riui m tie trnlitlonil 
Idiom V mu e e itri me so w vs 

stoe el bv Si inn (1‘' ^ I )l i wbo 

piss d thiou til 1 i pine ii immntuism 
to a mv she ism b me I on the o ophv under 
the inllieu e >f wliidi h uniud it a 
sv lithe SIS of ill the* arts not euiiitting 
toioui an 1 sindi 1 irlv iii th twentieth 
ceatui> Bussi in nation il pei i an I billot 
lehloveel woildwide fiiiie ml lulliieuee 
through the lutlvities of the impn surlo 
Diiighil V who pi uliiced Urn Uodunf)i 
in I iris 111 LOOS, but the ei itive trad 
tiui w Is sliittereel bv the r volution of 
1917 Man> cstnb tomposeis t mk lefiige 
In I Ml ill ludiMg Radimanin \ (di/u 

II )V M ell nil (f) 1880) \ h hi" wi tte u 
inestlv fir tlm piiiu m i struiglv her 
stvk and 'stiaviiiKkj {h lss2i a pupil 

f Him I V Ivoisakov sti iviuskv se ulv 
I ill ts 1 miikible feu th ir hvilnii 
I w i u I ee isiless e \| line lit s ill 

1 In thin tioui iiid or ie ti itim hive 
isii I h Hus 1 III 11 IV out lisleteiwnk 
wiilt n 111 Hans u I 's v ii selves the* 
e II I mt s nil h f u n ive U 1 it is o ii » 
p ] t 111 mo e lassi ul an I i i i rom inLi 
1 I )k II \ (/) I'sil) 1 pi 1 impels r of 
inue V iv 1 it> thiiii weieh v is tor smu 
\ irsinevile but return t i H in I i>l 

III iiiiisu ot th S>\i I la has been 
il Mpuntiiu Populti ei t h IS 11 ihii ill> 
le II e lie jur ige (1 ill I \ il i iblo vv uk his 
I II d me m the oil eti n if folk m me 

)in th iiiauv 1 eels el l i Uui ii hut 
(|io o\ii ise e»f p liti al 1 1 sQie on < emi 
p isers to gratifv the p i ilar taste (m 
irteet Urn taste f the* C iinunist nitv 
le iders) hob led t id elm of staiidaids 

ispocivllv Is it his be n a unpani* I b> 
ail <r tiinte uieetioii of ill moehiii W 
music and a elisingenuons inanip illation 
of Ideolngieal jugon seliloni his tho 
baukrupte y of applying external standards 



Russia 

to art been more ( on\ incingrlv pro\td 
hhostakovKh (ft l‘)0(0 wIiomi ljiists\ni 
phoii\ (192o) sIiowmI fiTiMit piumlsi and 
orifiTinalitA lins moio thin oiui luin 
( tiL'surid b> Uit authoiitiib fdi sui h i iinu s 
as anti pcopk foimilisin * and his luUnt 
lias bttu nllouid httlo chaiui tt» in itnit 
Simihii strutnrts h im, (19 ts) hetn passtd 
on 1iok(»ti(\ Miii^ko\sk\ (/ 1S81) u 

prolitit ioin|)osii of sMiiphoniis, the 
\rimiinii Kliuhatiiii in (ft 1901) wIiom 
work hi'^ i strong tolk ikiniiit and 
otheis For Kiissuin bilKt sti umln 
Bai li t 


Russia 

lepiiblie (onttnl distribution and txhihi 
tioii save for tlu Mvt lipgist Mos(o\\ 
iinoinis which hri diitcth (ontiolkd h\ 
tin (oinniittcc of \rls 

In tilt 1920s VtiioN ( \pi I iiiitnti d in 
emit 1 1 angks nul kiil(s|)o\ m < utting 
IhtoiKs of tilt him litgin to In < Iom iv 
stnlud and piituiilii ittiiitioii w is 
paid ti tht woik *f 1) \\ (iiitlith His 
ait ol tditiiig was gruith d<\tlop(d and 
its p >t< ntialitits is the fiiiul init ntal pun 
cipk of the him wtit ( oiis( 1 )ush iiahsed 
\s i iisiilt tht sik nt him it aria (I its 
hightst dtMlopnunt in such woiks as 
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KtNflutiJi ii N 1 ll I at! 1 n y u I » I n 1 „ U 1 I S 1 I I 


iMl liil VTRl St In \M\ hn^sian 
Drnn n 

hiLM — In 1917 1(11111 i\ wtiMhit foi 
iis tht most iinpoitant it ill tin iits is 
the Cl nt 111(1 and lie and li siit tssois 
\alufd tht irt not onh f n it (iittitiiii 
incut V ilia hut il o and inf i t piini irih 
as a '\fhirk tor tdiifitam ml f n tht 
prcstntition of tht ( omimmi t itit i ind 
at ha vt Hants to R and 1 tin woild 
Ihtindustiv wan n itionalist ij in 1919 mtl 
tho i^tdt( Institute of ( ira ii itt gr ipli> 
eatab for n starrh i d to tr iin tr t hint uins 
By 1917 tla re wtrt M OOU sih nt and 100 
Houiid projectors to utiii i pop of 
160,000 000 Tho iiaJiisliy i>. roiitiolltd 
by the C ormnittt t of \rts I it h rt piiblk 
hna a ntudlo, and tht it. an •institiitts in 
Moscow and Leningrad and a st hool fn 
Mom ow Dibtrlbiitiou trusts in tat h 


jJitiisttins /ft# I ailUbhiji I oUmkiit 
(11 ) Oitofd (I92S) (Hid /ft# (tiurral 

/ (1)2 1) I iitloikm MoOif! (1921)) 

tf /ml of S/ / itnif ut f (1J27) iial 
I sy r # / i-iin (I ) 2 H) iiid Divailko'i 
/ nil (1910) 1 la litii hist of the him 

titiiuhtii was htih intlia lit ed by tla 

I I I in (onliiljution t hIk iiliiilv in tla 
d imtnliiv t\|( md in tla use ol 

II 1 ^ n niid IS*- a latioii liiduvkirih 
/ #/ #1 / irhtni/m (I ng ti ins 192) 19 )) 
w IS t n< of tlu hist stiulitH of toelmaiia 
in i a tla ta s 

Lla int lo lilt tion of <i mnd was mndi 
oiil> s]owl\ ow ing to t ontt inpoian tto 
rioiiiit ditikulties and to tho t iiormoiis 
uuniht r of sik ut piojt < tors In ust V 
(haiigi of approath w i'- ilso tlTocttd in 
the 19 iOs the loiingt r dm c tors pn ft iiing 
leallsm to the older astla ta Ism tla new 
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attiUidi bcinK oxtmplillul in the Vassihtv 
hrotlit IN C hapayevO 9J 1-3 ) ) imt ihlom its 
(Icvclupiiunt oi oliai irtci ivitli the aid of 
Mniml ami the itulisin wIik li it uhicvccl 
nithoiit heiiiK pcdistnaii List iisti iii'h 
iisthclK i xpi iinKuts would smii also to 
tia\c bdii atbettd In llio caTiipiiiJrii 
itpaiiist loriiiftlisMi (lint lit it tlic tnm 
ind Ills ic( lilt sound films ik inoiostitic 
Ui in wen li s siUnt films Impoitnnt 
lliissiun sound films im ludi Storm (\ 
J*t/tio\ l‘Hf) Hf ftoni j\.r( nstadt (J^ 
Dzif^an J h( Baltic Deputy (V 

/liarki, l‘H7) Hu (. Inidhood of Manni 
(Morky (M Donskoi l'M8) iUiatitln 
Sn’iki (I istnsUiu, l‘)iS) I tUr the Bunt 
(V Jitiov (icunal Sni oroi (JMidov 

kin 1941) and Jnin the ItrrUile (lisin 
'iti III 1944) Will known diitttois 

lusidis tliosi itu ntioiud, im liidc \1<x)n 
dro\ I iniUi l*iotisano\ I nub ij? 

luiiii Jloom ind Jtoniui sliostikovuli 
ind Pi<»koti(.\ lie imoutfC lliosi in st\ 
oiuutiKs who lulpid f^iiath to iiiiinoM 
till staiuUiid ot film imisu In the mlio 
dmtion oC sttreosiopii films (su sii uj o 
-loi \ ) llussi nis pi iM d a pi imti loh 
Hit lioynijihy lii M K\l < Kilv II imil 
ton Modmi txussia 19 lo liiwlitt J ilin 
on Uu Sunt Sixth of tin li arid 194(1 
14 1 ms 1941, M Ii(*bb 

t S S It llir I ij Uti it / f tpU 194 4 
1* (irn ison IuHtks on Srn ut Itussia^ 1 )4 4 
M lo\clI Jhi Souft l\ ay of / iff ms 
N Mikli iihn S intBit'^sia tin ! and and 
its Biopli I94S, V Ivi iMiunUo / ( Imst 
I ret dam 1)19 (iK)<uvMl\ I I4< II 

I rants Jnun St Btitrshur; m Bussi i it 
Pintst Batts tj isia l((»i \ \ o/ 

iitsenskv < innaht Map oj tlo t S S I\ 
1949 li Heiir its lit pons nalartltts dt 
tl /fSS 1)41 I N (rUKou and I) 
sli i\t I h( I s s h 1914 It \u s \\n 
I’oiiivTiON 1 K n, noMt li t rhanismt 
SOI itliyin 19 42 W Ka/cc \ , / ypt s d hahi 
tatioiis rurttlts tn Bussitf 19 j 4 s N 
l*iokopo\j</ iMtoivth of Bopultdittn in tin 
IJ S s B , 1910 1) liains I ht ( itusoftht 
Soiitt ! nitin 191 j 1 1 oriim i I he 

Bopulatnm of tin Stnnt I inon 1949 ti 
(joui I ht Btttjdt ttf (rrt it hassni 1949 
iHl NU\Ij4l 1 ( ONOMU N\sllM Bt suits of 
the I irst I Ut year 1 tan in tht Dt nlop 
until of tin \ational It i oiny of the 
U SS B (pub In llu ‘so\lcl(•o^ ) 19 4 4, 
\\ 1’ and / Iv (oitcs lilt Sttond J in 

ytar Blan 1 9 4 4 K N l\tiskoi I he 
I nijiitl I ran spot t System of tin I S S B 
194a, k J? lliibbuid Soint Monty and 
I itiantt 194t», Soint Iradt and Disttibu 
tion, 1948 I hi I t tnoinns of •Soint 

iarnuttuK 19)9, and Saint I dtoitr and 
Indiisfnt 1942 I MaMiaid I ht Bussian 
Peasant 1942, M I 14o,'olcpor I he Sonet 
hinatnial Systtni 191 1 \ Obratzin 

^oiul I ram port 191(> so\itt News 
fAtw on tht biieytat Plan 1940 \ 

13a>ko\ I he JJtitlopnnnt of tin Sonet 
hionomic Syift tn^ 1940 ami ^orf it/n 

Jrade, 1940, ll. scliwai/, Bussia v Po*tt 
tear I tononiy 1947 N N 19oko|K)vi< /, 
Der I nrte b unJjaJht plan tier Soivjtluniou 
J946 SO (Zilpich). 1948 A Uothstoiii 
1/an. and Plan in Soint htonomy 1949 
U NilitsluBer, ( hanying ittUudt'i in 
Soitiet Bussia the b amity 1949, NOMtt 


News, J nljilunni of the State /Van for 
JJ40 19)0 liijKriuN N d( Haum- 
l^artcn, Saitif 4 ladtnir (t la tottitrsion 
dt la Bussn 1932, s Ilolsbakoff J he 
< hristinn ( hiinh and the Soint State, 
1942, N N liniashitt Bthywti m 
Russia, 1917 42, 194 4, Ihe Iriiih about 
Bfliyion in Bussia (cnmpihd b> tho 
Mostow IVitiiart h »t( ) 1944, P P ( isc\ 
Biliyion in Bussia 19 40 I |>I ( VTIOV 
1 'seiniislikin i hitdteu of t/n Soint 
Antn 494 1 M Shoic, Snnt Lducainm, 
19 47 J4ixtij(( Jvin,^ Bussia j u s to School, 
194S C ONsT 111 llON \M) iLsnil^ s iml 
I4< itiift Vtbb Soint ( oinuiuntsm a 
\tw ( ll ills dioti f, 1941 I* Ossipov La 
Propr tit t n di jil stu t tiqiu n di mstt t ssai 
df sysftmt 1940 \1 Liiutskci Pijptrly 

Biyhls of Stnnt ( iti'^tns 1940 D J D illin 
ind 14 F NKolit\v.kj I on id Labour in 
Soint Ixussta 1947 \ ^ \ Vslun k\, 

I ht tat if ih Sunt Stait 19 IS l)i 
1 I Ml I) 1 White Ih hrootli of 
ih Ltd trnif 1914 I it/io\ Mafliin 
Itisttru i/tju ifh s 191) \ L(t llu 

Sunt hr I in I ) lO IlisTom 14 

Pus I III t try t Bussia 1 )2(> fit 

vised eel 1 »|S) 1) ^ ^^l^sk\ I Itistory 

iJ hits la 1927 \ Dediuy 

d a Bn tutnui 19 J" J Mavnird 
last in lint 1941 1 Nti tnss Soint 

Russia Unit m i fS lalllistuy 1941, 

F 1 IMmcs Mis ton /> M s(nu 1942 

W Dm intv I SSL J ht Story of 
Sot ft Bassiu 1)4 4 14 H ''umm.i Snr 

tty ttf Litssian History 1941 M 14( lotf 
I ht lortipi I ill y if S) III Piissiii 

(2\ols) 194" 194) \ l4eilNiL\ Ihe 

Bussian Idt a 1)47 C llill It nut and the 
Lmsian Bnolidiun 1 )47 1349 \ 1 

I tun I ht Isstntiils of I cnin 1)47 
(j Xtrrulkv hit I a B tssia 194S K 1 
NlurwtMMl fell) J ht ]\ hiti It mst Papers 
tf Ilan / I II ipkins (2 vols ) 1 )4S 49, 
1) F D illm Stunt Bussi i and thi I ar 
I aM 1)4) 1 Diut'^elai Stalin 19 49 

M Mill lull Ihe Maritunt Ilisfiry af 
Lussni ws 79/ s 1949 M N Ibn The 
Russian LnohUinn 1') >0 1 R Ntit- 

tinins / ostiflt and tin Russians 19)0 

I 11 IK Mini P Kropotkin Bussian 
I itti dint 1905 M Lluiim? (od ), O lord 
Loit f Lussian I trs* 192) 1 )4S D n 
M iislx> I History of Lussian Idtraturt, 
l‘)2" 19 49 I M 14own 1 B mk of 

L tssia n I trst 194 4 and 1 Sec uitl Both 
tf Litssian It/St, 191S J? F W hittlehl, 
J / t Sian Btftrtntt (•raninir 1944 !• 
stunt I unity flu liars fS i it t Russian 
I ittndint 1940 I 1 niin Pushkin to 
Mayatnsly 194S \ /hit )\ i Ihe I in 
y ml I amity 194S, 14 (i (tiiiimr 

1 Intsary of Bwisian idtraturt 1919 
xii sit \ \ Hiimk\ Korsako 1/v 

Mii'^nal lift (1 nj^ ti ui" ), 192 4, l‘)l_ 

( Mnihun ^tudns Russian Musi 
l)4i,M 1) C ilvoioussi uui Ct Vbnhani, 
MeusUrs of Russian Musu lo !> H. 
Moistnko Btatnt M i^ic 1919 V 
Wtith MuHual I proar in ITostuii 1)19 
\Ri \vi> \«iiiiiKe’run D J Hhi‘ 
Russian Art F l hen Soint ill 

and irtists 1944 t (.1 Bunt Russian 
trl from Srifths to Joints (Fhe Jstmlio 
Lttl ) 1940 D 1 Rat Russian / uis, 
1947 V >r«>>ec Buesian sirt hdutiire. 
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1947 , W von Matthcv Rtut^ische Kunat, 
184s IfiiM 1 l»i( kinson Qud Cathcrino 
de la Uooho Iht ^ovut ( i/itma 1948 
Russian Front (First World War), Cam- 
paigns on On tho outbn ik nf tho 
\\oild War tho Uussnn*' o<(npi(d tho 
1 Irout, (lud at once liwadtrd 1 Ihubala 
their hne makiiitf a sa lit lit in IViland 
Being <»lo\\ in iiioxcmeiiL tlic Kuwin 
forces \\trt popnlailj iianud the sUain 
loller * I lull 1 the biipiemc romniand 
of (jrrand Duke Nichola^j tlu-\ nil\ meed 
along thi ko\uo Posen lallxA'i^ and 
defeated tin Oeis on Aug 1(>, 1914, 
at (xunibiumn slimin’- tlie junition at 
Inbtcrbeig and driving thi retnnaiit into 
konlgsberg on the (oist llu ttir Gov 
alarmed at 1 lus men ict lalU d up 11 luih ii 
burg (at ) ti m retmini nt ^^ho uas sent, 
with Ludcndoilt (oi ) as hi-, ihiefof 
Btaft to st p the luis^iins Ihi stnd> 
of the Ihiis^ian fiontiii iii tl i-> iigioii hvd 
l>etn Hindi iibiirt soli oicui dim during 
his ret ire nil nt Hi lapiillv eolhoted \n 

arnn and ounpicd i line at Launiubeig 
{q L ) indlilwitn Vue 2(i mil >1 -•leniUv 
dete itcd two Hus nii trim u iis which 
lie e«iiight in u di ilK 

ihe s poitifii of the Russian foil is 
^-wuug toiwuid from viitoiv to Metoi> 
ovir the Vustiians Ruhsk> (<71 ) anil 
Hrussiluv dife ited tlieni dffkneh iiiAug 
1914 along the lino of thi U Hug ind 1 v 
the ml (t till niintli Piiissilov 1 il m 
tiled Gain iM it lainopol lushing on 
tho Russians in\estea li/einvsl (/i ) 
towards the ml ot '"i pt mil in i li loi 
the passes aiioss tho ( ariiuthnns Ihe 
tiers made a counter olTtn si m at ross 
Poland ill 0< t 19U, lau mg the pi 1 
tion of tho Uussidu foiees to withdi iw 
bevond Iiztm\«l W hm the Jiussiins 
regained btrmgth tliii ittackid the 
Austio Gers 1 of the 11 ban tn I dc 
tcated them driving them iicvobd llu 
111 llic} tUm movid ae uust Qaiim 
during the tiist wcik in l»te 1914 hut 
this move was suecissffdiv nuiiterod h\ 
the mciiiv I uiriing the Hussi ms to with 
draw behind the ii Dunijii (sie v 
JEC J3\rjj IS Oi ) 

Tho>cur lUlo opened with i tiattli lor 
the Carpathian p issis I ut thi \ustiiaiis 
made no lieadwav Jlin Imimg inatle 1 
determined etlort to li tr tho Riis-iiHs 
lioni Warsaw, 111 win h In sum ii did bv 
lug further \ Hu itn 1 ins nNo with 
drew In the Giodno ref^ion and 1 tiir 
advance towardu Riga w is aD i paitlt 
suciissful In lUK) til 1 ijssiuiis tit 
fcati d tl o Anatrims il i nt t rnowit/ 
and gamed ground hetwiiii iiiil no and 
Kovel during tiu siimmir 1 ns iids tin 
end of till vear tluv m 1 l< stimiioud 
elTorts to link up with tl 1 iiiuirimns, 
bub thi he failed 

Tho Russian Revolution I loki out 111 
March IM7 and tin ugh llu Riihsiaiil 
Armr rein iinod m thi tu I i for Homo 
momhfl after that i vent 11 > o| < r itious of/ 
important e took place thi n ifti 1 (see alaol 
4tA[(ClA,C WIPAIUMN Woi f I) \\ \J J IRSlf 
(under Vinous flub hiadlngs) / 

Ruuian Soviet Federative Socialiait 
Republic (RoMiiskaya SoveUkaya FederH- 
tJvnaya Sotslaliiticheskaya ' Reepublik^, 


R S F.S R ), founded in Nov 1917, largest 
of the republic b of tho boviet Union, 
comprising 75 per cent of tho area and 
50 pit cent of«the pop of tho U & & R 
On tlu N It IS bounded by N 01 way and 
Uk Vri tie Oi I an, on the I bv llu sea of 
Okliotbk and tho PaiitU on thi 's by 
Main Inina, Mongolia Chinv tho Kazakh 
^ ^ R the Cfispian 'sen and thi Oau- 
oubion iipiihliis of A/iihaiian and 
Geoigia null on tho \V by tin Ukinmian 
mil hveloriissian s ^ Rs tho J itvian 
uid I bLoui in S lr< R's tin gult of 1 inland, 
the Jvmlo 1 innish 's s d unil 1 inland 
lor gtognphj s<e vridtr Rism\ ((tJ or 
01 viiiY) mid for fitlinmiFiti itivi divb 
under i{Ls»siv (Am v vnd PopULvnoN) 
llu H s 1 s R IS till most important 
republic ei onomieallv iiohtii illv, and 
mltnrallv Its natuii 1 n sources both 
ague iind nimeral aro imiur nsi tlu cultl 
vati il ana is some 2 >0 000 000 ai Over 
100 nitlonilitiiH lit iiicliiilul m its pop 
Ihere aio nearlv aOO istihs fm highei 
cduiution iiid luauv lihiains mubi uins 
the itii s and biimtilU institutions t om 
innnuntioiis in tlio ninhlu have him 
cxtmsiMh develop! d md inanv new 
i ities built such as M ignitogoihk '-st iHuo 
goisk and Kiiovsk llu i ip is Moscow 
\ri i < Hi 000 sq m Pop 10 ) 000 000 
Russian Wolfhound vie l'i)ii/or 
Rus^o-German Campaigiib in Second 
World War, ii I \siiks J kom 

Russo-Japanese War (1 10 1 j) Liio 
tssi nti il I uisf ol tl is w ir li» h 111 tlu ton 
diitiiu iiittnsts of Rus la m I J ipm on 
the mamlund of V 1 1 J ussin m her 
mdt ivoiii to brtomi 1 gn it 1 u ilu naval 
powii soiu^ht a poi t in tlu i 11 1 wiiu h 
woull hi iiti fiom lie ill tin vi ir imnid 
and wl all would loiin i good na\ il hist 
111 J'(9h bill SI ri led i leabt 1 1 1 1 it \rthui 
liomChini md loniit ti d this t oit with 
^t Ptttisbuiu, Iv nil Ills of tlu I Mills 
'-vibiiim riilwav blu ilso bou^tiit to 
tiinsloim Jialnv (Diitcii) mt i a gitat 
Aslatii poir In 1)00 Russia ixtmlid 
hti povM I ivii till ( hull St jiiov olAinur 
ind siiu,lit tlu iLiognition of lui bu/er 
aintv ovti till iiuritiv Dpposi I bv 
both lip in and In^Uud slu liiiillj 
igittd to CVH uati till V I ole of tho 
til whith shf had til hod Iroin (iiiiii 
Ht>iid withdrawing lu i tioops Ir )in 
I M in buna and Miikd 11 slu t vih il ignnlly 
to I II V out 1 111 ttiiii ot bill igrimunt 
I 1 inalh m IJOi a jioposil mi muting 
iiotu lip in and biiegt sting that tht 
' irittgiitv of ( bin i and Koita shoul 1 ho 
voni 1 1 d lor bv tlu i oiiti i< ting part a s, at 
the hanit tiiiii lunposing that Hiissian 
iiiti II sts 111 M nil burn ind lap mti mats 
ill koii i bhould also hi sifiguirded wad 
nliist I hv mi optiiiiistii and Hliort sighted 
Rus I m ( 1 OV Japan witlidiow lu riiimls 
Ui fii III -st Pitiishurg (lau 2b, 1904), 
and within two davs bad 1 iiulcd tioops at 
( lumiilpo, and a day hit or 4oftattd the 
Russian tlei t it Port Arthur Ad in Togo 
infill ttd hiavy loss on a llnsalan Heet 
untie r MoKh irov m 4 pin kicanvvhilo a 
SCI Olid la|) army uiiiioi Oku hid lanilod 
on the Liaotung pi niiisul i and had won 
ma ny vk torn s 1 lu railway comimmlca 
tion bctwtKii till Russian onn> and Port 
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Arthur was stvcrcd Kmcliau was cap- 
hirod, and after the victory at Nanshan, 
Dalny was oci upicd hy the Jap and made 
a new ba*o ol o pet at ions The Russians 
woio forced hack until finally iiftoi throe 
da)s* fn^htirif? Limnn tnn hll into the 
hinds ol the Jap iho deft it cost the 
UussiaiJH 111 irly 15 QUO men The main 
[( '^ult of the iiftc ( 11 d lys* almost i ontiimal 
tiiflitiiiji; wliuh hid stirted on bept 
was the loss to the Rnss.ions of o\ti >t) 000 
nun 'I lie invistnunt of I’oit Arthui by 
the lap li ul 111 the iiu intiine la ^iin 
Attn slicniions llt^htinHT ouh sttp hcinpf 
k< 4 111 V toutesti (I t he main v intavro p<»ints 
hid been < ifiturcd h> the Jap On 
\inT 10 i inv il soil io took pi ICC biitwis 
(htciUil hiokdi lip and dii\in hack 
niul the Vlnlnostok fleet coimnu to the 
ill of the Russians at Roit \ifhin w is 
ilso h idli d( h lied On Nov -1 M* tn 
Hill w IS ( iptuiid ami the tn iml h ii 
boil! li\ at the inerei of tin hir lip 
1 nils Ri the e mi of Die ye ir tin (Imi: 
toitiesses were in the hinds of the I ip 
ind on Jin 2 Port Vitlmi suiitmkiLl 
imi on Much 10 Miikiltn was oeciipied 
hj the Jap 111 Oft loot the Riissi in 
U iltle fleet h lel sailcel foi the I ai J It 
eaused a diplomatie incident by tlniur on 
the Hull tiawlers hrlievlnff them to hi 
Jap w ii-ships * siinoundeil eni 

M i> H b> the Jap fleet in the stnitH 
of rhushinm iml pi u Ik illy anmhi 
lated, 4000 men wen killed m iil> SOOO 
e iptiind ind almost the whoh fleitw\s 
sunk lliiswastin di i'<i\e hit tie of th 
war In Viur teiiiis of pe ue wtii 
nrruiiirtd it Poitsmuilli L s \ iml t lie 
Russians le eelvi d not untavourible tcriii-> 

I iihsian lulits 111 I oit \rtliui lud Dilin 
pissed 10 the Jap ikh ilin was divi tc d 
litwcin the opposinj, umntiies, no in 
di minty was to he punt by Hu^sn tin 
Maiieliiiii Ml I iilwav heraim tin piopiiti 
of fijiin Ivon i I) I line i J ip sphere of 
intliieiue Mimliuiii n is e\a(Uitid 1)\ 
both iinues and II sti If d to ( him whilst 
\ ilnalile Jishim; luhts m tin Ri 1111,4 i 
will Kited to lip ill 1 ip in lost rouKhU 
iihoiit ITtMMin im II whilst tin war eost 
Rilssui about 100 000 Si# ( V ( ourt 
Re piiiKton (I h Inns nil spniiiieiit) 
tl ar IM iln I at I tt t 1 b)l > K T 
Asakawa /nessn /erpn/nse ( wllnt 100 » 

I llaiiiilton Sbi/f Offictrs SeieiphooA 
100 > and \ N Piibi» I su^huna lOlti 
Rust, reddish hll w 11 hydiited teriie 
o\ide ( 2 Fe t), illiO hi wii hamatilc) 
whicli toims on iioii or sin I on cvpusuie 
tomoisbaii lion dm >. not lustwhcnin 
< out let with ill V an but d a diop ol 
water la tdueed on tin siiitaie tin 
piiseme of a reddish -.n list me e eaii he 
obser\cd in i slioit tniie Vktiii when 
lion ha oni e eonniumed 1 listing, the 
proeess eontiiuus 1 ipidly owinpr to tin 
fait tliat R IS itself hi^iisiopic 1 
uhsoibs w ite i from tlu itnio*’p)ie le C rum 
Uiown iitteniptcel to show iii ISSS tint 
laibon (lioxulo weis iiceessiry te) tin 

t ibenonunon Ho held tint fetiuiis i ii 
lonate and liidiomii were piodiieeMl, tin 
earboiiate heiiif? then oxnlisiil te> form 
feriie hxlroxielo with the liheMiitlon of 
e arboii dioxide Jjatei oxpe rime nts, how 


ever, show that pure iron does not rust In 
( ont A t with puie oxy^e n and pure water 
even when carbon dioxide is present On 
the other hand the aenls, other than 
eaihoiiie e ommonly found m tin atrno 
sphere piomote rusting I In evideiue 
points to the pin nome nem beiiiK Pfirtly a 
lesult of eleetiolytle aetion Impuntios 
111 tlu non 1(11(1(1 till metil hihle to rust 
III the prise ini of water ind oxysren 
ippiieriilx hie nisi non pntieles ind 
impurity piitieli may tonii the polos ot 
111 (lietiolyliL tell e nahliiiK ferious ions 
to pass into solution these ire then 
oxidise d *^0 th fi mi ^txte ihisfiibh'is 
led to methods tor elmimishm« the eorro 
snmof non hy limiting thi Bilv iiiie aetion 
to I inoie iitive mi t il 1 bus hyeaiising 
an lion siiifne to la closilv adheient to 
i /nil I O'! 1 1114 the gilviiiie n ti m is 
larKcly Imnti d to the I itter the iron hemp 
thus iinseived 1 he 7im e latirif^ ilso 
pievi ills (ont le t w t lithe iii so iftoidintr 
idditioiiii piotKtioii to the non 
Rustchuk, Ruschuk, or Russe, tn of 
Rule Hll 1 P) m \ \V of Varna on the 
Diimhe Its chiet in iiiufs laithen 
waie mil tihicio It is the se it of 1 
RuUiniii iiihlislnp Pop >0 000 

Rustonbui^, tn ot the 1 1 msviil hO m 
hy till 11 >in Pictorli hilt cm iicled hy 
tho Muilic 1 14 Mts (intio of a 
tohi ( i^Dwnitf (list Pop (Luropean) 

aOO (imtiM nil Vsiatii ) JOOO 

Rust Fun^,i (/ nhn<l s) hr^i mil im- 
poitaiit h( ti i il I ungi lonipiising 
ihout 170) |i us all of whiih arc 
ohluite P iM ti^iri n^ln 1 limits Iho 
mine nisi lefii'. ti tlu iippeiraiice of 
till '^luunier p ues (uiedospore s) whieh 
in 1 nmed m tieim ml ms muiibeis on the 
leavis )i stilus of the h st The U I 
are illiid trine I shhnnal 9 C^muts) and 
me in hilled with them in the muiip ot 
1(11141 known IS R isidi mil ( e te s whuh 
ilso font tins the (oinnioii iinishioom and 
the t iidstools M mv R 1 iie/ie/ira-K 
oMs le they alterniti betwien two 
dilUieiit host pi nits Is tor mstaiiee 
l*Uinnnt jiuttuiins the hi u k lUst ol 
wiu it whuh oeeuis ilso on the bubeiix 
{!jitfnns luljarts) I his \ artii ul ir specie 
is said to ( aiise i redmti >11 111 the wheat 
eiojiof N \iiutie land Vusti iln of up to 
jO pel lent Sec I I Rr M»ks IHnui 
Ihstast s, 1028 

Rustless Steel, see ^1 vim r sS 'sii i i 
R utebeuf, ell Rustebeuf 12 10 SO) Fi 
pat ho and Jem de M iirnr wiu tlu 
XU (test of then turn Ills last woiks 
Hi short lyrieal mil mvstii il poems ml 
sitiU'' hut lie \\ is e \K( diiulv Misitile 
HI 1 (lie (I almost e m i \ f n m ot poel 1 v an t 
piose Ho Is Hu ol Ie'^L ii prc" ill itiv 
of personal poetiv in li litiritni 
Ruth, George Herman fBabe) 
lots) Vmti hisebill plnei.ft in I ihi 
moll mil e limited at Mhn 1", 
diistiial 'school llu'ix? In 1 Ht I joiiu I 
the Riltinmie Onoles is a piti kp hi I 
ouHielde 1 He latei pi)\id hiiii''Clt 1 
outst indnig le handed pit 1 her willi 
Boston Red bi 1 lom I >20 to 1 > 1 ho 
p^yed as an nitlUldn with th New 
York Yankees ietum4 fioiii hisehiil la 
19 IS U*tstah 111 (in neonls and hia 
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out«;tniidjn8: plai and colouiful personality 
made him a national hero * 

Ruth, book of the O T beinK the 
second of five of the MefiriUot* or ‘ Rolls,' 
IS an anon\ incus work of great beauty 
gi\iug an tvquisito picture of the life of 
the time it depu ts The date of its com 
position Is unknown but it bclonirs c\i 
dentl> to the ptiio<l m which Heb 
literature was at its best It is laid by 
the author in the time of the Judges 
The central llguie ih Rutli, a MoabiUss 
who becomes the gunt granelmothei tif 
King David In tht Ttwish cinou it is 

8 1aee.d between the Song of and 

tie Lamentations ind in the Tewisli 
ntucil it IS read on the l*east of W ecks or 
Pentecost 

Ruthema, biib-Carpathian Russia, or 
Trans-Carpathian Ukraine, aici of eenlril 
>mopc forme rlj pait of the \uslro 
Hungarian 1 nipire Rctwoen the two 
world wars it was the name of the most !♦ 
j»rov of Czcche)slo\akia iioin 1 )18 K 
wasoeeupied b\ lJunKii\ iml I < i ime i 
centre of gueiilli iesi«^taiicc in eentril 
Luropc In 1 )1 > ( /< < hoslo\ ikii eeeled 
this prov to the I knine Polnn I also 
cedeel ter and Riimanii di I so in 1 147 
Pile whole ire \ was thus ab^oi I e d into the 
Likrainidii S It Povcinl h\ the C ir 
nathians in the \ in tlie "s no feitilc 
lowlands prodiiemg nn!/e uiel vines 
Ihcrc are wiele stieUlies of valiiiblc 
forests Ihe ehuf mineral is loek silt 
which w IS here mined in the stone and 
Bronze Vge s and b> the Roms I /hoiod 
was the cap of Czech R whieh had an 
area of 4SS() m Pop of the whole ire a 
IS cstimitcd at 1 500 000 Ihe Ruthcni 
ms tire a Mav people foiimng i biineh 
of the Little Russl ins I3\ relicion thc> 
are C itholie s in coniinumon w ith Rome re 
taming however then eddsl inoiik liturgv 
with Itom niodifleatioiis Mirneeimen 
inaj beeomc priests Init ri )t monks 
(Basilian) or bishops ^mcc 194 > how 
ever it ippeirs tint the Rutheman 
Chnn h his sulTered imKhlK rse ciition 
Ruthenium (svmlol Ru atomic weight 
1017) inetallie e he mical ele ineiit It is 
found m plitiiiiim ore and is nsiiallv 
obtained from tlie resiluet left when 
osmium Is sepnitei trem osmirirhum 
It IS i gie\ metil re semhlini^ pi itinuiri 
has 1 sp gr ol 12 fuses m the electric 
arc tnel has the power of il •, il mg gases 
Rutherford, Daniel (17 i I is] )> Scottish 
scientist, b in I'dmhuii^h lie studied 
iricdiciuc it 1 elinbnrgh I ni\ In ln2 he 
fstab the distinction letwe n nitrogen 
(although he did not give it this mine) 
and carbonic acid gis J( liter dis 
coveted the presence of iiiti K(n In iir 
^subsequent study on the constitution of 
natural gi es w ih founded rn hJR wotk 
Rutherford Mark, see Wiiirh Witliwi 
Halv 

Rutherford of Nelson, New Zealand, 
Ernest Rutherford, first Baron (1871 1037) 
b at Bri^litwater New A aland and 
educated at Nelson College and Canter 
bury ( ollcge C hnstchurch, and late r at 
Trinity College Cambridge where he diel 
research wora under J J PhoinHoti at 
the Cavendish Laboratory Por a shoit 


peiiod he coiitmiieei his work on Hertzian 
waves whiili he hid started m New Zea 
land using a bimple detector the eoie of 
which consisted of needle b one h 1 cm 
long and seven huiielreclths of a inllli 
metre in diameter with wind) he toceivcd 
slgnalh till e e quarters of a mile aw He 
did not continue liis leseare he s on w iiele ss 
w ives having no inte lest in itse ommercial 
hide and was soon ininiiiscd in the new 
les aieh which was destine el to open up 
eiioiinous Helds in whieh lie nfteiwiids 
Att lined w Olid wide renown His weak 
on uiauiiim radiatiou was developing 
along verv iiitcrchting lines when he was 
olleied and nccepteel m ISIS the pio 
fessoidiip of phvsies nt AleCiill I niv 
Montreal Duimg liis nine veais there 
he < lined out hi", gie it w irk em ladio 
letivitv ind the alpha p ii tie le ind the 



subject f f ladio activity tejok on an eii 
hanced interest after R had sliown the 
eorpn < nl ii nature of the ilpha r leli ition 
In 1 10 he was appointed prof of jilivsies 
it M in lister I m\ vvheie he developed 
the clcetiieal metlmd for eonnting al] hi 
piitieles win h give g lod agreement 
with lUgenei ^ se intill ili in iiutlioel In 
coll iborat ion with lte>vels R shovveei that 
nlpli i 1 iitie II s on whieh tlie positive 
chaii^e had been iieutiihseel were helium 
itoni*' Seion nfUivvnels he elcteimmed 
tho imiiiher of ilph i ]) iitii les In unit 
volume of gis and the iisiilt 2 7 > !()'• 

ate ms pc I c e e enifoi me el to A Veig idre s 
Jaw met provided a eliieet proof of the 
discrete nature of matter R. took i 
F>i oil! nil lit pint dining the Inst \\ oriel 
War 111 organising leu aieh e>n under 
water acoustics to cennlnt the subiiiarinc 
menace but hv tin middle of 1917 when 
proe ticcil mctliocls we le i lov mg sue c essful 
he resumed his work on iiiielear phyaicH 
attacking by new methods the problem 
of alpha particle scattering In 1919 lie 
was elected Cavendish prof of experi 
mental physics in the uiiiv of C ambridge. 
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and diirmpr tlie poiiod 1925- JO fcreat 
irnppoveint ut^ were made by hn eolk accues 
in e'tpcrimciitul technique Ihe hurvtfet 
of such improve incuts was roaiie d In later 
\ears and 19 J2 has been truly dcRciibod 
as the eoinriioiK c meiit of a new eia in 
nuclear idijsics In tint ^enr tlio dib 
intepTi ition of the niitki of atoms was 
a< romplishid foi the tlist time by means 
of ohaiged pit tides which weie aeccler 
a^^cd by usiiit? hiifh \oltq?es in \aeinim 
tubes In addition the proiieities ot the 
neutron which Jl had predieteel some 
twelve >eais pievioiislv were \e rifled 
It diidsuddenh and his ashes we le plaeed 
in W ostiniriste 1 Vbbev lie ar the re in uns 
oflsewtou Kehm Diiwm ind sii John 
Jlersthel 

AniouK the mini honours eonfeneel 
(mliiniweie 1908 JJiess i pie mium of the 
\( ideiny ot ‘^eieiiee 1 urin and m the 
'‘•line venithe Nohe 1 pii/o for e lie in 1914, 
iviii,;ht It i( hi lor presHlent of the l>flt 
Assoeiition foi the 1921 iiuetini? 192> 
meinbei of the Order of Merit 1927 tO 
jiresident of the Uoi il 'soeiels to whieh 
he was elected in 190 2 and whieli aftei 
wards awarded liini the ( ople^ inul il foi 
his wenk on raelio u< tivil> 19t0 < hair 
mm of the Vdiisorv (onneil of the 
Depaitinent of S leiitifle anel Ineliistriil 
Ueseireh 19tl e le ‘ 1 i peer 191> 
diree to? of the iloial letv Monel 
liihoiitoM lie w IS the iieipientof i 
numhei of honor ir\ ektriees fiom v iiious 
uni\s and m addition to n 1 irsrt immbei 
of piptis which appeared in diflereiit 
scientihe puhs Ik w is the antlioi of 
hadiofuiu itu (1901) nadumdiu Sub 
datiLis and tfutr hudintu ns (1912), ind 
ihc \(U<r ihhnny (1917) See V 's 
I ve, liutherford Hanu tin lift and 
f itttrs of th( J aft ht Hon lord huthtr 
ford 1919 I It N Ivans Man of l*outr 
iJa lift Situ I of Baum Iwdturford of 
\tlson O M f /e S 1919 and N 
leather Leirel liidherford 1940 

Rutherford, Samuel (r 1000 01) Scot 
ti*>h divine ft at Nislicl lloxhnrifhshire 
lie ffi idiiiiteelat I dinburidi I niv in 1021 
iml was in 1021 appointed rcKeiit of 
hunianitv hut was deprived of his office 
III 1020 anel became pistoi of Anwoth 
irallovvav In 1016 lie puli a tn itise 

iprninst Arminlaiilsin for wliieh he was 
siiminonfiel befeire the llu;li( oniniission at 
1 diiiburKb eiiid foi bidden to exereise' Ids 
niinistrv , but be returneel to \nvvoth in 
1018 anel was nnde pi of of divinitv at 
St Mirv s(e)lleife St \neliews the same 
ve ir He was e>ne eif the e oinniissione rs 
e»f thei ( him b of Setdlind to the West 
ininsttr \sse inblv (lOH) and in 1(»>1 vv is 
ippointed roe tor of the iimv of st 
\ndrews Ho joined those who ton 

tlemiud the treatv willi ibailes II as 
sinful and was elepiived of bis ottlio*< 
His lepntation lests eliieflv upon liis 
Tetters, first pub in 10t»l Sre lives bv 
\ Thompson 1SS4, and H (iilnienii 
1904 

Rutherclen, rojal and municipal binvh 
of Lanarkshlro, Scotland sitiiitod near 
• tho Clvde 21 111 si of blasi'ow It is 
tlio olde^bt royal buryirh in Se otl tnd haviriK 
teoeived ItH first ruval ehaitei lulliO In 


tho Mieldli A,je it was a tn of exmsider- 
able iinpoitmee, but with the nae of 
<j1 isgovv it lie dined It is now, howevei , 
a thiivirif? industrial community bhip 
bnildin,? and coal mlninf? were formerly 
the piiii letivities but tliev no loiif^er 
exist and ih(> hive, be e u reiilaoed bv 
othci inipoit int mdustiies meludini? iron 
and steel dicmieilb pipei loiies furni 
tiiic ind niiniiif? mielnneiv A minoi 
iiidustiv IS the in ikiru? of oatcakes K. 
was biiint down m 1 d»8 It Conns part 
of a e f) const ituorie v Pop 2() 000 

Ruthin, oi Rhuthyn, mu me ip il bor and 
niikt In of Denbiurbshiro N Wiles 21m 
from (Ik ler 11k ‘Red ( islle from 
whieh If takes its n eine w is built about 
12S0, the present stiiietnn w is erected 
in the iimetceuth century on the same 
bite* Pop 4000 

Ruthven, Baron, Sfotlish titli lioine bv 
the fimilv ot Hole It llie first eiiatieii 
eifthe fitli w is in 1 tH7 when Sji Win 1 
vv IS 111 idt I lor I of I ailninent Win 
foiiith 1 ad who w is in ide tail < f Ciowiic 
in 1)81 vv is iisponsil)le lor the seiruii 
otthe bov kinic I imes V 1 (se>e J' ih\in 
I tvihoh) 1 OI i short time he i le il the 
lind in the >ounp: kmp:s n iini but ifte i 
the 1 itte 1 s M le isc, he w is execute d (1 >81) 
for Ire w>n The title the*!! beeinu e\ 
tiint but in 1I>»1 It w IS t^rinte 1 to Sir 
llionii^ It ti* an whom the pi e at 
be)ldir W liter 1* it nek Horc It (ft M 0 
ninth '•'eoltish biren U anel eeonl 
I niloel kniK'di II b ron K of (jovvrii i^ 
desieiieleei 1 la he ir to the I nitc 1 Kiiik 
dom title Is Mivinlei tiore Srkwnpbt 
llore It \ * tbst e ii I of (lovviie pie itrd 
1944) in I fii-^t baron (eieite 1 l)tj) if 
( inleiii mil Diilete II Ik w i ,^oveini r 
ol s \ustlilii 1928 H it New s 
W lie*' I ) ) mil Rove met i,eiKrilot tin 
Loinmonwe iltli of Vustrilii 1 ) lb 44 

Ruthven, Raid of, Scottish louspiiiev 
which took pliee in 1 >82 Ihe e iris of 
(lowiie mil Mar Lord 1 vndsij of the 
IJ>rcs ind tho mister of (ilamis sci/e I 
the person of the bov kinjt Junes \I 
find took him out of the kiopin,r of his 
iruirdim'^ the eliikc of I ennox and tin 
earl of \ii in 

Ruthwell V il of l)uiufrit*sslnrc ‘^cot 
land 10 III fioin Dunirnes and " ni fioin 
Vnnan bv load or tail Noted for world 
t iiinais I V e nth e cut\ii> iiinii ii mswliieli 
now st m<l‘^ 111 the pai e bun h it is 1 S it 
() in bu;h viitb e iivm..?s ot "lines fioni 
the life of Christ and part ot the Die iiii 
of tl I llolj Rood attiihnti 1 t > t i ilmon 
ind I" wondeitnllv presLixt 1 Ihe tn"t 
saviiiK'^ bank was ope ne 1 i i the vil hv the 
Ite V Jltniv Dune an in l''lo tlie ‘"ivinjT" 
Hulk House is open to VI" t i" Pop 70O 

Rutile, mineral eonsi tin,? of t i u luin 
dio'* lele (liO ) .^tnerillx impiin if 
1 1 vstalhscs 111 the tetiie nil sv Mem md 
twlnninii: phe neain n i an tn qin nt 1 he 
eijstnl" l IIIKX in ( eiloiii fioin v i lh»w to 
neklish blown and in sp ’■i Iroin 4 2 to 
»2 aecoidmi; te> the m > int of knit 
oxide preibent. li niiie"s (> R is foun 1 
enclose el in sehl se loek" and in elavs 
and si lies In the lorni of flm noedlos It 
is used to proeliiee a ve How colour in eflisa 
inel porcel iin 
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Rutland* Duke of, Mwmrs John 

J VMJlS Robi ki • 

Rutland* Dukes of* titlt homo by 
tbt famih of Maiintrs» Rit liai<t Plan 
toKi^net diilvi of '^oik '\^ho wns slam in 
1461 \\*i^ call (>i Hiithnd <iiiil tbioii^^h 
bis dau^jliUi lit w IS auccstoi of rboin«u> 
Manncis win* \\as made tail of K , 
1^2o btini; iiiltd t stall s m liiocsttr 
bhire V htir i iii iniiiitd Doiotby 
\tinon ind obtuiud < '•tales in Dcib\ 
sliin Tobn ninth c irl, i\as in ide duke 
of R 111 1 Ot Chalks toiiith duke, 
ua«i lord lit lit tn iiit of Inland under i itt 
luhu Jaiuts Rohtrt seventh dnkt ((/ 1 ), 
uas ^iicttcdtd b> hib son and tben bis 
fciandson suiKMlcd to tin title I ho 
tenth diiko ( t I )IU) C harks John Rohtrt 
Mannoi's i tedtd to Ibt title in l‘)tO 
The dukes thkst son is c ilkd tin niir 
qiKSS ot Cirinh\ llu dukes st its ik 
B thoirC astli 1 e ut sttisbiie,and II iddon 
Hall DLi'nshnt 

Rutland, iiii 11 iiid < o of 1 n^l md 
boiiiitltd N and 1 Ij 1 incoln hue \ 
ind W In ItncstiT bin iml I In 
Northamrtunshiu lie siirfae t is hioke n 
lo^\ bills foiniine \ ilh\s ol wlneb tbi 
chief lb the \ lit ed ( atinost Iktwten 
Oakham tl eo tn iiid I piuri.rh vin the 

00 \^as dt one. tiiut <o^trtd I \ I >fl(lel oi 
leafltlel loiest put of ubnh v\as Ikau 
mont (hist Lbe luin ins ue the 
Wtllind W tsh (hitei end I \e Mnmst 
tin whole eo is unde i cult n ibion win it 
forinm,? tht in iin e lop luniips lud swedes 
he ini? ilse> wn Nurnhrrs ol sheep and 
cuttle nie leaittl uiiel clitesc is maim 
factmt I iinl known as 'shlton Limi 
stonu IS (|iiairieel Iho eo reintiiiis li\e 
liundreels mel i< turns one nuniher tei 
rarliaiiuiit lln < istle has i ^oeid \fi 
nidfi bill \re I 1 0 sQ 111 boifj,? the 
siualkst «« in I ni?l iiid e'xtept lotnlon 
Pop 17 Hlh Nee V le toll i C Glint, V Ills! oi\ 
liuilatifl 1 Mis \ tice y e ire Ut'^hut u\th 
Hutlaml IJIJ 

Rutland, eit} an I o st it ol H ci 
Vermont L \ 47 n •'s 's W of Mont 

pclicr R is tin cerilie of an a,riit 
dist It has 111 Hole ejuirijes I iiiubk 
shippmtf indiistn ind i mu hie inonuiiitiit 
works riitii ue ilso II n feminlnts 
ainl holler shops I < p 17 (M 0 

Rutland Isle* see in (J t Vn daman 

Isl VNDs 

Ruili, e CfKLiri 

Ruvo di Puglia* til 111 Ml i te \ of Ran 
Apuln It »l\ 20 III W f Ran Its 

Lilt In ell ll elates troiii the t \( Jltli eeiitiir> 
Potters 1 m imif le tuitel lop 20 000 

Ruwenzori, eir Runsoro* i lue ot ints eif 
Ccntril Vfiie i betwetJiLite Vlbeit uiel 

1 dw inl It was eliseeneud h> Stinle> 

(]Mh7 iinl hoH i lein,tl) of 6> in 

with i tnaeltli of iihoiit ii ni IJie 
highest I ant in Ml '^tanle \ 16 h(M» It ) 

The (liinite IS \erv d irnii ind tin uiii 
rainfall diemt 1^0 in Jin \rgtlation 
>an<s with the zeiMs whi h ut will 
uiarktel hut owinv to Mio iiuount eif 
moistiir mosses uini lichen occur m 

of Mn /ones 

Ruysbroek* Jan van ( 1 2^ 1 -IJS 1) in v stic 
theologian* 6 in Uiivbbioeek mar Jims 
bels He wuH crltiritcel m RriisseLs anel 


lieeamu priest in tin chuich of Saint 
Gueliilo m HIS in H4l ho retired to 
the solitude of the fencst of Soignies anel 
six >oars latei built a monastery then 
Hh woiks wiittcn 111 I le niish, weic ti ms 
into Lat b\ Sniiiis in H49 //a Adoni- 

nunt of Sfjttjtual Mntrunje, I he SiKitUiriff 
jS/mi anel J fu lujoK of Sapre/at hturu- 
Udqt have bcLii tiaiis into J ng l>> 
1 m hn 1 ndcihill lOKi lud 1 ht hun/daiu 
of ihi I on is of (toil 1019 

Ruysbroeck* Wilhelm (Rubruquis* Guil- 
laume de) (( 1220 r 12J1) 1 le iiusli 

medioial tiixelkr uni mission m b iii 
Rial) uit 111 elite lid the ii incise an 
oielei ainl w is si nt to the lIol> I anel on 
a ini'isioii In 12 St 1 ouis l\ of 
r rune c nt R uid two othe i friiiis on an 
cinb iss\ t(v tile Mnugeil piiiu i saitik anel 
te> the Moiu^ed » nipcior, Mangii kli\n 
I he retmn loniac^ w is m ide h\ wav of 
C uie I 11 uidsviiiti) InpoliiiiN \fiira. 
Hi. wiote m ae i mint of his ti ive Is in IjAt, 
Sm H lliihst uni otlieis /Jt/ lunchtdt*^ 
I anzisl am is II ilfulm Ruysbiotd 10J4 

Ruysdael* oi Ruisdael* Jikob van (e 
i62S S2), JUiteli lunlsnpe painter b at 
llaaikm Hi in ind siu„ti> hut, e>ii 
Ik le In ill s ueh ic i Le ok up pamting^ In 
16 »0 he became \citi/eii of Vmslcieiaiii 
I ut he nc \ ( r maek < \ e u ui uk quite li\e 
lilueni fiom his pimtings 111^ luoiiritL 
subjeets were woodland seems ami ho is 
esptciilh tumms is i p mite i ol t ills hut 
he Use) exrcllid in eoi->t scents iiiel sea 
pnet ns well is in piintini, iloiielv skies 
seiine of his |)ietuics Tie iii the N iti nal 
t idle rv I oinlon 

Ru>ter* Michael Adrianzooii* see 1)1 
Rt V 1 1 1{ 

Ruiicka* Leopold (b HS?) Swisse In mist 
ol ( /e < ll oiuin b it V ui ov u Hesludjcd 
it the tfeliunal iiigli se tmol d Kiilsbil 
lie held chans of oi„ uin dem at 
I ticelit uml /nrith lis i,i( iti t woik 
wi his riseaieii on peilv iin ( li> le m s and 
M e hj,^l e 1 te 1 1 m ce)m| out ds luPHOhu 
w IS iw iided with i iitinuidt the Nohcl 
pii/c ten e ill 111 He lie e um i fe)ieii,u 
me mUi el t lie Ko\ il "sj < le t> in 1912 

Ryan, Loch* hay m W iglowiishiie Ne ot 

1 in 1 he twn n 9 ind 10 m long ind about 

2 III wi I roiimng in exeelknt liubour 

II I < ir ot Stiniii I i 1-, 111 L I’ 

Rvaran* bn Ri \7 vn 

Rybinsk* In of lln R s 1 s n ngnm 
e)f \ uosliv, on the V ok i 0 in \ VV of 
the tn of V uosJiv It was \ii rpiseopil 

e h ul irUliediilund in usenal and 
Is tin centie of the \ eik i liunsit ti ido 
Nhii 7 mil punting miehineiv aie ita 

III lu-'t lies arnl it is lerntie ol tin c..iMiio 
111 hi tiy Peip 1 9 000 

Hyelal Water* lake of W c <>1 moil ind* 
bn,,,! ijel it the foot of N ib he ii in tlm 
\ lie V of Anihle sielf It is i m long mel 
Im Inniel Rv elal Mount w^s tin Imnu 
e>] W rdswoit h Ironi IbH to 1 9 >0 Rvelal 
\ii t unis lo the F of R W Scr aNo 
I \Ki iMsiiue 1 , LiU 

Rydberg* Abraham Viktor (1S2H 9)). 
Nweili ll autlioi b at Jonkopirig He 
Btueiieel at Lund (Jiiiv and afterwiuels 
became a journalist on a IJheral piipci lu 
Ootheiihurg His novel Ihi Last of the 
Athenians (IS >9) bhowid his svinpathies 
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with an anti’theolot^ifjii outlook, and lus 
book The Hible^b Itmhniu about Chri'>t 
( BUjrlna lara om iiTri s/m s) ( 1 S (» 2 ) w as amonf? 
tlio hist worka to i>luo the aspecta of 
modem bibiKal oiituism Inloie Uu 
swedes 111 1S82 Ins < ollocUd pouiisweie 
pub I i) to a point R ran bo consideitd 
is t h( 1 ist of tbo Koniciiitir school m 
'^Widiii His pottn is piofouiid and 
miik<<l b\ Ills id( ilistK outlook In Uih 
1 iU I vtais lu w I-, pi of ol ( 111 till al lust at 
hitoi kholru Univ 

Ryde 1 Se isidi nsoit inii miininpnl 
boi in tho Isle ut W i^hl ] iu;lind, 7U ni 
imni l^ondon It curupu the aitf of i 
A il (ailed in Noun in limes La R>e' (»i La 
Rieao i lioupii m the eighteenth century 
It w xs nieielv i hsiun^f vil it has iapidl> 
1.1 own into i In sh lorn bio holidiy KMUt 
It Ills an L 1 1 mule nearU 2 m loin? 
in I the |uei on inallv built in 181^ hut 
■'HIM Ibenfxtinded loiiiis ipioirKiiuh 
1 lit I iuil« II l(Ui?th N(ai bv is the 

I «ncdi(lin( ilibev eit Q inii Ih le iie 

iinnsol 11 '.Leieiin ibb v m the \ initv 
I o|i 20 000 2 Oi Kissiiin Point, i 

‘'I itiOM ot New 's W lie*! 12 m \ \\ ed 
*^v<liR It his line oiiioi lehul 
Rop 10(1 I 

Rye, nninie Ip il h ir ot ■su \ 1 ncluii 
10 III \ J of I la*'! iiJies outlie Iv Kotlei 
It \ IS oiuunib * irt lilt (n and 

euites liom Nei\ e iil> lines is l'^ sfiown 
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b\ it 1 iii?e old e Imre h iiid \ pies Fowei 
(twedflh eentuix) Hum ut st\ ]»i 
tuicseiue stuels a leuirtee nth eeiitun 
LaiidKite. ind tho itiiiauis ol otliei 
nioelloMil foi tide a Hems llio Meiiiiaiel 
Inn is fainoiiM Rocoe k s selmed wa‘- 
loiindod in tho soyontcenth e e ntiin John 
tietchci, tho dramatist w is b it R , auel 


ilenn I tines lived tlicic from 1898 to 
101b Its thief industry is llshmg, and 
it IS one of IJjt Cinque IMits It is now 
2 III fiom its new harbour on the estuary 
'Jhe siltiTir? lip ot the olei haibeuij caused 
the se 1 1 o le e ede , ami ele strovtMl the com 
iiuiee ed U , which w is a lloniishinK poit 
III Neuin in luel Angt viii timta There 
lit* 111 II limns ot ( iTinehtf ami Vii^s 
tmiin huildiii,^ Rop 4400 

Rye* (Snw/c eereo/e) hiiel> unss, iiii 
kiieiwn 111 i wild state, and cjitensively 
e nil IX .ite el in p irts ol F ui ope lor it s .^ram, 
whieli IS seunewint simil u to tint of 
wh# it Rs tloui mike-, i eluk coloured 
hitael It IS 1 in 1 \ {^town lor its i^run in 
Riitain on ae count e>t its susee ptihihty to 
eiKot hut K not utiiomiiionlv sown to 
pioehit e I rCice i nop |oi e onsiunption in 
the spline It' loiip. Sill -.11 iw i-, used 
m h 11 nc-.s iiiakiiirr 

Rye Grass {I^tlnnn) \ ilii ibie I'riss 
m pel 111 in nt iml tenirioiii^ pisiuios 
tl iiiishintc ui iieh elix r iN it R (t 
I {/ tfalttum) i lii^ti iml more i ihiist 
plint 1 t,iowji only in timi)oia> pas 
'inns xml on e w ij;c firm it >i(leU 
I e lie I III us (lops ed (teen loou oi ha> 

Rye House Plot, The (KtS )) ii uiie {;iven 
( > 1 c mspii le N to muidti ( haile-i 11 iml 
the elukc ot \ oik it w xs so lui lie el aftti 
the line it llo leU selo i m Hi itfonlshiro 
I when it w IS in d to tike pliee by 
SOUK t th III st ell'-, itie e te I e>l tin. \\ hii; 
ipiitx lliouqh it w is Olds t lew lUs 
I pci ite men who un e I it i i-.^inition, 
>«t imli nd on w 1 -% most nituiiliv hit 
|aKXlll*^l the winle \\ hit; put\ Win 
Loiel l{ll'^se II \)„iinm ''idnt \ iinl tho 
' ( ill ot I -.se \ win un«.tiel inleonlmcil 
to tin 1 iwir wh 1 1 )\ ilie d hv lus 

own h u I in I tie Ilni two wire t\t- 
leiiteei s# H \iiml u» //mssc/Z and 
I /iv ffottst RH') 

Rx eland Breed, *• < '^ili i i 
Rye Spuired s e i i r ui 
Hxkov, Alexei Ivanovich IIS'* I RJ 2 s) 
Kii'-.'-i in st ite sin 111 h a* ^uilo\ tdii 
• e Ite el it tilt uni\ id K /i i In R)Ul h 
w is mipuson el inel expelled fiom tin 
linn fu le V olutiem ii\ le tix iti s iiiel 
he II U leeiuillltiel With 1(11111 ()U the 

Il IN i^e 111 the piitx th It then u iiiieel 
he iiUic ed te» tlu Rdshe.\lk sittioil ailel 
w i' suhstepie nth i ruste I m I impusoiu 1 
eui S \ oe 1 liieuis te)l | iIlTle il U tlNltie ' 
ih he atm i im mhc i ot ( Ik i* dithoio so m 
ifte 1 the uxeilution id M 17 u el eluiiUc? 
I e mil s pic side IK N R w is x n < pusiknt 
I 111 xxas picsidciit of tlu Conned of 
Re Ilk s CommisMii li n 1921 to RHd, 
whin Ik w is siieeced I I v MedotoN He 
h < line commits II ed ' unite hmiplis 
inR)>l JiiRHilul nu e ompiemii'C el 
111 the /mo\ K \ in I I ule k 'siiki Imk >v 
tl ils iml w Is (xpil 1 troni the (on 
mum-.t pailx He. ii uiid in Hu biik 
haiin Rykox tu isoii ti il of Mu h RMs 
bciiirT chance el NMth hcti n uu? Commumsiii, 
and XX as si ute in i el to ih ith 

Rylands, John (ISOI ss), Brit ni in i- 
ficturci and did uithiopist, b it 
lleUns. Ill y Ik I'tab a eoltoii- 
niniuifactuiiiiir hii'iuoss with lus lather 
uiifl biotlu IS at \\ 1? in Ho bn amo sole 
piopiktor 111 1 S 47 , anel the business was 
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conveited into ft limit ed comtmnv m 1873 
H bpcnt larKo suin^ on ( hniitv and public 
bcr\ice8, and on printing rcllffious works 
for free distribution fit borne and nbioad 
He was an oiieiiml ttimucltr of the Man* 
Chester bhip Canal The John J{\ lands 
Llbiar\, Mniit bestir (oi>ciud in 1900), 
Wcib erected us a iniinorial b\ his widow 
Ste John ltM.vM)s Liimvui 

Rymer, Thomas (1641-1713) Knt? his- 
torian and (iitu. h at \ail:oith \ork 
bhire lie was educated at bidiii \ biisse v 
College, Canibiidgo, and was calkd to the 
Bar in 1671 Ills lirst important woiks 
wort» The Tragtdtes of tht /Aist Anc Con 
f>ider*d and i Short 1 uu of Iiaoedy 
These were much diseusstd espt<iall\ us 
the> contained critu isms of bhakespearo 
and Ben Jon n lie is (hiitix rt mom 
bered n«? the ciimpiler ot the imaluiblc 
lolleition of histoiual matetiils known 
as the Fa(hru (1 > \ols ) 1704 1 ) He 

suecteded 'shndwill as hi-itoiioKrrapher 
io\al in l(>9i 

Rymill, John Riddock (6 190 j) stt undtr 
33 eTK.iN'-, U>Mii Citoia.i 

Ryssel, see Inn 

Ryswick (modem Rijswijki. tn «if the 
\etherl\nds in thi pio\ of Holland, 
•J m ^ F of rill lla^ue In thi lastle 
the treats bitwein linjtlaml Holland, 
‘^pain I ram e, and till (lei ^ iiiinre was 
sig-ned in lt>97, whuh put an t ml to the 
war between 1*1 im o and the (ill 1 nipite, 
riiKlaml ‘spam and Holland B\ it 
I'lanci KaM up all tns and (lists sn/cd 
binoe the tnatv of Nijine-rin m 1679 
retaining onl> Strasbuig, and undeitook 
to niogmse 33 illiain HI as king of 
1 ngland, promising to pne no fnitlur 
aid to James II Thus spun i(<o\ end 
Catalonia and Mons J uxdubouig and 
Courtral, while th< diuhA of I oiiaim 
went to Leopold Joseph and the I)ut<h 
regarnsoned Namur and 3 pies |*op 
'i'iOO 

Rvton, mb di^t of Uiiihim 1 ng) ind 
on till l\m 6 III b\ r iil Immii Niwi i-.tk 


Its mdustnes an i oal mining, sniid and 
gin\el qiinrrMiig and agriculture. l*op. 

14 000 

Ryukyu Islands (( ailed also Riu Kiu. 
Luchu, and Loo Ghoo), string of is Avliich 
htietdi fioni about 50 m b of Kyushu, 
Jnpau, to a point 100 m 1^ of loimosa 
Iheie aie foui groups from N to "s ^ 
Tokiia (junto, Amatni (lUiito, Okinawa 
(«imto ikishiina Ouuto (giinio signify mg 
u gioiip ol is) 3hcie aic about foitA 

15 of am si/t and tlu total pop isntiiiU 
o00,000 I lu eap ( it> is sm ii^ m oki 
naw i but Nnha m the same is , is the 
ehicf poit and trading < entn of the is 
Tht H 1 Ik long to Japan hut aie 
peopled b\ a lacc distimt fiom the Jap 
ami .illud piol ihl\ with the Amus (q i » 
OiigimdU imkpimient tliei Lmlmans 
aeknowkelgid the sii/tiiiiilv ot ( hma 
fioni the fmutedith icntuM, and not 
until th( niiutieiitii centiir\ did F ii»an 
ki 3 ( 1 nni to t lu i" w Im li was disputi <1 I \ 
China lint lipincstab lu i so\ e ic i^nt \ 
whin in 1 s() ) loimosi aim mil C him s( 
po'.stssum w Is ilsooiinpud J lu i nii 
industries among the is aii the planting 
of biigir earn iml tlu in mnt ot itd 
lacquer 1 m tlu e mipaigns on Okm»w \ 
duimg tlu "-e<oud 3Voild 3\ ii s # 
1*V(I1IC C. VMl \I( NS ou I \lv 1 e-i K\ 

I HO\r IN S|(ONl> VVOHIl) 33 \K 

Rzes/ow til ot (iiluii ]*oI ind It ii 
> of [ II now It lu Ids famous l<i « 
fails niul itsstapk mdustius iicjiwell i\, 
(loth iiul limns 1 »»p J7 >00 

Rzhev, 111 in tlu ri giori of K iJimii 

II s ^ It 7(» III S \\ of I \ ( r on tlu 
V olg i and 1 >0 iii from Mosrow ll li is 
ina(]nne)\ oil prissing katlur s iw 
nulling ind lump inlustius It is m 
import lilt iailwa\ junction md w is i 
k( \ point m tlu (ler drivi foi 31osi ow 

III the antnmrj of 1911 and was ( iptuied 
bv tlu m in Oct Hop >4 OIMi 
tiotfnr nndtr > vsTI hn 1 no\ i ou Hi s-.t 

(iIRMW ( \MI xri NS IN SieONO 3 \nil|i 
\\ All 
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S, iniu Urjith k ttci of till i ii^ ilpliilxt 
mil till (.i^litu nth uL the <rk and IIk 
I xt ilpli ibcts riu auct Minitic xiph i 
l»( t (wliKh b< I iiiu thi imistoi ol xll tiu 
I ^islin^ ilpiihcts includifu tiio t»k ) 
had loiu Sibil Hits whkh still exist in 
iiioikiii ll( b which bet i IIK the 

<il\ M)i((d Sibil lilt z samel h Sado (in 
(iiiphitus) iiid s/iia (s s/i) IhcScinitii 
amtU) whiih still txistid m the i her in 
\ Hilly ol the (ik xlphabit mil iii tht 
I t instill ilphibit w xs also it I lined is 
rMD ill tilt 1 loiiii ilpliahtt while tlu 
iiiiiiL St ulh Itiaiiie siuiia ind w is 
tiansfimd to tlu letli i dtiixid troiii tlu 
'^eiiiitu ktt(r««/im llu <»k s w is rtpii 
Stull I iitiui by i Mix,ii iliiiMil til in the 
'stiiiitit Sadi Ol by son ikiixtd tium 
'St mil If sftin isade and sail do not ippt ii 
toi^etlui in inv (vk ilphabi t but they do 
ippc inn till 1 trust wliii h onone hind 
was i lit St t iitlani ot tlu ( K iiid t ii tlu 
othti li 111 I w IS the anrtstoi t tlu Hoin 
ilphibtt Wliili) sail Ills bt oiiu tlu 
ilabsual siumu sndt is lound in uiily in 
( utt Unix Melos Plioi is ui Itlopon 
iiisus and its colonii s Ihi I it s (thus 
ils) tlu I lar s) his list! mild ti nil tlu 
< k SI /Ilia S IS tlu piln sil ilint in tlu 
1 nx, ilpliibit and rtprt suits tw » iliuf 
sounds Its noini il suiiii 1 is tlu s in tins 
f u Its sound iiisiuh i wind is//itsi w mid 
Ik nioie ittuiitth dt null d by In the 
w lids sun and su{iai it would uipt ii to 
hivi tlu sound ot s/i but tlu intiiiliiu 
letit! IS in tills t iM dui to tlu yowtl it 
I intiiistuu to noti howexii tint the 
lltl) ilphiitt has I lu symbol for sand 
sh i 1 )t bunt? a Uli d ilo\i this s\ ml 1 
(rtspti tivi 1\ to tlu iix,I t Ol to tlu left ) t » 
dith i< iitiitf tlu so nil I b liom sit s 
r^iiuiilly Kill nils const lilt tliiuuxrh tlu 
1 lassit il and 1 ow Otr Kioups of tlu liulo 

I 111 opt an fimil> 1 ho llii;h (ui s U 
foiiuh t 111 J lie as 1 lie uattr llieh lui 

II assti 1 ne t/ui/ ilieh Uii das In 
(luni s 'se Si si sm in I si irt tht 
itomu siinhols loi ‘«iili hiii si imiiimi 
sekiuum sduon hin miiiu iiid stioii 
tiiim itspi 1 ti\( iy 

SA aiidSS (S/iiiii iht linj Sdtul 
^fajfd) p in militaiy i le mis du ns of tht 
Nii/i paity Iho s V (iiiliiitiy in I 
favilry) w is tho btoiiii tmop oi aiiny ol 
the ( irly Nazi paity It wis oieinistd 
in I’l Jostiiisibiy foi tlu puii st of pro 
teitme pait> nuttings but in fut w is 
intend! d is tht aimy ol the N i/i ityolii 
tiori I stlm itt s of its sti c net h y ii u d from 
about Simoon to J (lOO OOO Ditbiinx, 
trom his fiu nd ami udlu it nt Itohm us t i 
the fiuution of tho s V tnops Hitl i 
oreumsfd a spttial dttichiiunt to bt his 
uyvn political ixctutivi I Ins yyas ilit 
oiiein of the bs ie 'piotettiyt squad 
1011 ' or blieksliirts foiinally orx,anised in 


1 12S is 111 tide by tfu side of tlu S V 
J lu 11 le nils itiou w IS milit ii y likt that 
ol the s \ but imludfd ill servuts m 
tliidiiie iitilkiy ind Ihtki liiiiiself had 
in ss itrinuiit ot J ilo (jiimU \ fow 
divs i 1 tlu S s yyire pioft ssion il, but the 
reiin.indei as in the eibc ol tlu S A 
seiyed in their spin tune Ihty are be 
line 1 to b iM nuiiibtn d bctwi on 300 000 
md oOO 000 Police iiid (\feutive fiiiic 
tioris of the S s were siimlii to tliosi of 
tlu S V lilt the ss wero eniplojed in 
the moie n sponsible tasks ( hu f of thi 

s yy IS Uiinmltr ( / i ) 

Saadabad, Pact of (1934), oee uudi^r 
\nn\Msiys livQ, Pirsia 

Saadia ben Joseph (Sa‘id at Fayyumi) 
(h Uil) Jewish philosopher h at Dila/, 
Ujipti 1 icypt lu bis tyve Title til jear he 
tompkt I his lust t?ic it y\oik a Ueb 
dutiouiiy III iu\t pill) i work lu 
deftiut otti iditunil hid iisiii lud igainst 
K u iism Hit otiui hi tsies lie ktt 
I tC3Pt at tlu ix.( ( f twenty three with the 
mtcntiou of settling m Pili stint but his 
contests igimst y iiioiis mm \atois < f tho 
( ikiilar biought him into such pronim 
(lui tint about )-s 1) ly id I en /ikkai 
lu id ot tho Jeyyish eimmiimty ct IJabj 
lonii ippomted s x, ion (piesildit) of 
tlu s bool it bun Ihe giou ot the nvil 
s( bool ct luinbeditbi intnx^md with tho 
kh lilt md had s dc posi 1 b then 
d< yoti I hinisdf to htti m 1 ibour for four 
yens Ik wiote in Vi ibu into which 
liiuuu,! lit trails most of tht Bi Ic He 
(It lit alsi yyitli the ialmiid iiul liturgies 
ml ho produet d some yyoiks coml miiiK 
ttiimm with philosophu il k ysorntig 
sliiwiiig i thorough ic(|ii miliiruc yyith 
\iist tk iho chit I of tlu se 1 1 st IS Ai/o/i 
til I t unat ual I til^adat m Bi ik of 
\itu Its ol b iith lud Dot trims of dogma 
IruyvniiiUch as s«/t/ tmt tint Dett 
^ 1 1 ( mit ifioruiltd to D ly 111 md uulti, 
i iityy khalif w is re xppi iiitid to Min in 
Ms Hurt is an evtuisiy bihhognphy 
f in Mngti s It I ft tmuiloptita 
s / kiittmann, 7>i( h I /» usphiit st i)fm 
1 s Stiadia ^ Ml( htei Isaadwna 

1 M) md 11 M liter s m / a his Lift anl 
)\ tfs n>i 

Saale 1 bi\ou or I Imiingian 's riy 
(ftirmin) tub ot ti ( 1 Ibe lists in tlu 
1 1 litelgebiige Bavan i md floyy&> m ith 
\y II 1 tor 22l> m to join the Llbi it m 
ibovi Magdt burg iiiigth 27) ni 2 
iiamonian ii\ of t tpinni y tub of 
(lu Mini yyliitli it jo iis xt Ciemumlcu 
Length 70 m. 

Saalfeld, tn. i f riuiriiun (unumy 
thesuk S/ m \V of J tip/ig by lail It 
is noted for ninmtfs of iiiatliiuery piints, 
oil (loth, and luii It w is piobably 
foiiiidt d by C hni leiiiagnt 1 he b i dt ftated 
the Prussi ins lu le in IbOb Pop 2 1, 100 


7 1 r 
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Saar (1 r Sarre>, ii^ ol 1 laiu e and ^ W 
Germany, \^llloll rists m tlit \ oscjch Mts , 
and, llouin? thiou>;h Loiiainc and 

the Rbmolaiul loin^ tlio Mibcllu 5 in 
abo\e Incr It^ middle couisc is ton 
netted L)\ flu Snir ( anil nitli the Matni 
lUuiio Cniiil lilt MU ^alk^ is noted 
foi itii'\\iiu& ind Ins toal mines nid pu 
iron ^M>iks Length 1 m 

Saarbrucken, in in iiliind on the it 
Snar 50 ni INI of Metz It n the 
centre of a liiite coil niiumf; disi wliuh 
before the stolid Woild U tr Melded 
uunualh about ''000 000 tmis it toil 
Once an impoil int iridustiinl tent it an i 
a plea'ixnt tn eont lining lino exiniples 
of Gotlue and e ighteeiitb eentui\ irehi 
tectuie It wt litciMl dinugid in the 
becoiid Woild Wai It n note I foi 
maiiiil*^ oftixtilis eiuniKtls huduiie 
leathei unlti}tsti\ in I lau e in nwoiks 
in Ibe \ W *^ubuib < l lliirbueh It was 
the Mdii of (he oi tiling (ngigeiiitnt ol 
tbt l-nnto \\ u (1x70) ind ilso 

of tbe fctiond Woild W ir rn the W 
fioiit Viter the 1 irst Worli Wn it 
became th( headtiu ute w ol the ‘^aai dist 
adminibti ition wlmh w is i lined on 
the Leigut ol N it 1 1 s is Geiminxs 
executor kailv m tlu ^eeond Wuild 
Wax kr trooi s thi< tuud to eut oft 
(S»«pt 1 j tJJ‘n hut ope'nitioiis were 
virtu ilh snsptnelfd then itlci tor mini 
moutlib until in June 1040 tin Gers hioke 
through the M leniot line south of the ti 
It fell to Vniti troops under <ien 1 lUh 
earlv m M ir< h 101 j ftllowmg the unni 
hllatioii of the ( ei 1 irbt and "e^enth 
Aimus iu the b it tie of the IMiint Mobclle 
'saai tmuglc (st€ WpsTiun in 

1 HI< bi (ONI) Wt>i ID W \R) Pop In 19 JO 
with ^inkt Job inn ind Malsf itt JJuibach 
(incorporuted in 1 iom 1 J > 000 
Saarebourg set n boi no 
Saaregueniines, ui Saargemund sie 
bARKidl I MINS M 

Saaremaa, /e Or si j 
Saarland, ai< i ot W I'lirope foimeiI> 
m the (u** ir)\H i f the iJ iv ui in J ulu 
tinate xud Rlu msh I nib-ti i It is watt led 
b\ tht R "^a 11 an 1 1 'ern h in i < iJ and non 
•^aarhiueken NiunkjitlMi Dudweikr 
'Mil/bnh ind Jnehirt ne the thief 
tns Bcfoie the nci i n I W on 1 W if the re 
were /lass metil pipti furmiiirt niarmls 
etc I rule p the treal\ « f \m ulh^^^wis 
idjftd umter fht eonti 1 of tl t I * igiie of 
Sat HIS for ftftetn 'v* irs fn m Jin 10 
1020 1 1 inee obtaining 1 ir th it pi nod fhe 
cxcIuMvt iiglitb of exploit nioui f tiieeoil 
mini s tO) loniiM nsatioii f( 1 tli d snurtion 
of tlu min', 1 \ trill I diinru rl i tiist 
World W jr tie \alii( of flu n iikh being 
credited to (ri nnany m the n p irationb 
aceount In 10J>1hf ] op of ^ doiided 
by pleblBtifi 1o return lo Gen my imi 
in that yeir thr ter UMitctl totlie Reich 
The art*a wafc i onquered by Vincr tioopa 
of the Stvenih Aini} mfiii birih ofteb- 
March 1945 After tiu Wtond Woild 
War tbe aiea was Included ui the tr rone 
of occupation in Germany, i ariy in 1 947 
tbe Fr detached an ana eontaimng oxer 
200.000 inhab from S proTur In Oct. 
1047 a new Landtag was eke ted Ihe 
parties urging economic union with 


1 ranee gamed a Ixigc majoriU, and in 
No\ 1947 1 new eonstitution which made 
b an autonomous btite iiolilically 
sepu'ited fie m Germiii^ but having 
eeouoiiiK union with li nice, was i ititleu 
with onl\ one disbeiitient \ltii Aincr 
mil Uiit agieemeut m lumeipk the tr 
iiitimil ussembl> ratifli d this in leh 
1 us 111 Maich 19 >U 1 1 nil i siil ji 1 1 to 
allied tippro\iil r^iaitc I ^ Mituillv com 
pkli self giweinment lu leluiii loi il>>eoal 
output U ) PK) 000 toils aniiii ilb ) for fifty 
^cxi-i In Vpiil S was iiiMte d hv the W 
Allies to leeome ui as«,oiuti numler of 
tho CoiiTU d ol I iiiojie Vii i sio sq m 
Pop (IMS) ( J7 450 Sn V Vllot, /^c 
hassm (U la '^mn 1924 \ Piipports- 

heig (tcsfhtt/ilt ihs JSauH/difts 1924 
lU lNlo\ekoin Da’* Saari/ihut 1029, 
IJ 1 llcMiol i J hi Saar amt the I I anco^ 
iicrman Dioblnn l)Jl Mai anil tinlurt, 
Iht Saiu 1 Ml M 1 Ioijih}*.\ Ih Saar 
Shuffgfe 19 J4 and buili W mil nigh, 

I he Saat I Itbist tit 1 MO 

Saarlautern (1 1 Sarrelouis) tn inbiar- 
land on tlu h '^iii Jl ni *^1 itt Iner 
btoled foi III nil f ei k ithii poieeliin, 

and gliss and th u aie k id and eoai 

niints ill tho ^ u mitv It w is fi itibi d b> 
\ nihui (H SO So) and eidid to 1 riissia 
ill ]''!'> Jtwistlii Ip ot Mulsh ilNe\ 
It was irnohi i m tho lattl b it the^ U 

iir in I di**! in 1 M j, in I w is hi ^eIl I\ 
dm i^e I I \ 111 I lids lop lo JOO 

SaNvedr'i Cervantes, ste CiRv IMF'S 
s\ \M im i Mioi n DJ 

Saavedra Limas, Carlos (5 isSU) 

V ^enti u liwMr diploin t an 1 stitis 

II III / it UiK nos Vues A onsirvitno 

]i iitunn I) le< ime mini tii ol hieign 

III ms 111 till ( oiistitution il i(^,iino of 

1 if'i lent T III nni In 1 M » he | usidcd 
ovii i orleiiiue in IJui nos \iiiu which 
resiiJti I 111 ju I i letwcin i*ai igiiiiv and 
IJoJiM 1 m the ( h K o w ir (1/ )(I9>2 0) 

In IJ 0 lu pr» sided over tlu Iiaeui of 

iNituiis Vssernlh which lomurmu I tho 
'a^gii ‘'ion of J II 111 i^ iiiisi ( hin i In 
till III M IP lu w is uw iidi d I lu Nilil 
pi II I I ri/i 

Saavedra y Fajardo, Diego do (I xl- 
164S) '“I diplomat ind nilhir b it 
VIgi/ii s m Mine III lie w is tlu "sp 
111 11 it line at tlie Diet il R itishon, 
wliili (kftid I«eidinind III and at the 
Coign's*, of Munstei Hi list work w 
fouii I m Ids pf lit II il r ssa> s / os 7 iniiresas 
J*t 1 1 n (I MO) (I IU tl in', J hi lioval 
1 ithi m 1’'00 fuaioih Irtfs tfSiiemviH 
(1( imdei till n mu of* laudio Antonio 
del ilnripuh i tit ii\^ I a J\ei)abl ta Liter 
ana m tO lug tiuns l’’0») a ciitieum 
ol c r tl riipoi ii> iitf ratiiK and a hiHt of 
tlu <11 thii kiiif,! I a Ci rona Ootita (lbi>9* 
107S) 

Saaz, sfi /All e 

SabaC (Shabats), tn of \ iiisotlavla, on 
the NiM i in W of IJi Igi do. It has a 
lar i trude m coin ind cattk and an im- 
portant fartoiy ioi homy It Is the seat 
of 11 bishop S was uttnJeKl by (ho 
Austrians m Vug 1914, and in Oct 1915 
tho ittaik Huei ceded lop 18,200 

Sabadell, tii in Rareeloui bpain, 11m. 
N N.W. of liaicriona, it huH inanufs of 
toxtilcs and papei l^op 52,000 
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Sabadilla, see ('r \ ai»ij i a 

Sabsean Insoriptiona, 6ef under Min^fan 

iNsf Kin IONS 

Sabseans (^.aHaoi) and s '^cmltlo 
prople, uhidi inliabiltd S \V Vrabia 
Th(» ins( nptioiis me tli» maiu 

soimi foi tli< stiid\ nf theonrcUoun^bm^ 
klnirdcan sjtunUd in Uic ftr hoidtiiiiK 
till Iiuliari 0(1 111 iiid ttii llid Sea and 
kiumu lioiii till lIililKal l\ibU of Nations 
((j< n \) IS ''heba Otlu r ukih of 
infojinition an (uruiforin ind 1 Ibiopn 
msf ujitions tilt (»k jfc ofTP inlif IS and tin 
jMOid ol H bus (jiallus < xpcditioii 
The dull of tin t st b of lh( **' iba an uid 
otlifi \r ibi m kinpfdoMis taniiot \ tt bt 
dotLiiiiiiud \Mlb at(.ui uy It may be 
assnintd ho\\(\ir that b Aiabia 
1 k( inif 111 iiupoit ml riutrc of 
tioii m til li t cintiiiHs of till SI tend 
nulltnniuiu ni Tlu qui ( n ‘>1 '^bdn 
\\lio viMttd Solomon (1 Kmi?'' v 1) is 
l^tntiallv allrwtd to liivc i oim fn»m tbi*^ 
(ouiitM, ind not fiom I thiopui is 
Josipliusn 1 iti ( inhj fvd viii (> sit ^>) 
Diiiini; till tiist inilli iinium hi it \va> i 
lut^hh I imIismI 4itni itifion pr idin ihj: 
the fiankmiinso (• \dlmd bj ontt 
lelit^ioiis In the Hibli it is spoken of as 
nth ill inecnsi spina piciious stouts 
and ^obl (1 Kintrs x i iO I-i 1\ 

b, I*s Iwii 1 )) iiid as t iirxiiiK on in 
tvlinsivi lommiiit XMtlithi ot lit r nations 
of Asm (I /I Iv wMi 11 Job \i 1*1 Toil 
ill *<) It® i\ed dso IS tlu inn loii i 
bx xxbitli ^.oods lioin India utii ti in 
Biiippttl ind < I nid oMilirul to tin polls 
of the 1 Miditinini m In tin Horn 

i itriod tilt mini \N i knoan is Viahn 
!tli\ M\ till (mit of tin tstah of 
TsUni \i ibn h id lost itsiiupoit tntt to 
N \iibii 1 hi litir diMlopmtiit 
xxruktd till oldii iiNilisition and it It 
Pfitid tilt si ft I nil I iiids to Instill II il 
ohsinritx (sn unthr \ i mi n) 

Sabaria, sn i/»d#r ' s/(»mb\iiii i \ 

Sabah, sit I'oiim o I niiisii Noitjii 
Sabaki,rn in lint I \fiii i iisis ibout 
I** 4 ) s and unde I tilt n um of \thi m 
its upper (ouisth lloMs N I tlu ii ^ S 1 , 
and liinllv 1 , until it entus tlu Indian 
Ol I an uliout 0 111 ol Muliudi hen^th 
400 111 

Sabatier, Paul (1 S j I lOlM Ii i hi mist, 
noted foi Ol imn itmpr Ihi nu ( bo I of hx dro 
trenatiiiK orifiiiiK t onijumiids its to xx bn li 
sn undtr IJidkocit nxiion 1 oi this and 
his ristmclns m titiilxtn aitum In xx xs 
axx iidtd (xxith inonii i li i lit n ist , \ utoi 
(jiiii^niid) tilt Nobtl pii/t toi ilum, 
lOlJ 

Sabatier, Paul ( 1 s >s ]*).*s) li PiotiH 
taut lluolo^ian uinl hi^toiii i1 x iilir. f> at 
bnmt Mithel dt C hubiillaiiouv ( \idttbc) 
llobtudKilat tilt Unix ol rarK mid uJti- 
matoly betnnu p isloi of Saint t it 
la-bpno b did xalimblo xxtuk m the 
dept, of oarlx Fraiiilst«in hist his I te 
de sawt yramoia d'A'istst (lSo>) fy the 
beet life of St. kiantis xct xxnlicn llib 
xxork, L*OnentatiQn relwu'uti de la Ft amt 
artveile (1911) was trana by 11 li Hums 
as France lo day tts Relunous Omnia- 
tiony 101 J L'lnfluetice dt botni Frnneots 
seise stir la civilisation liahcnne 
appeared in 19if6* See lives bj P. G. 


Lltlh and G Alnuprain and H. 

Leinaltro, 19S1, 

Sabatini, Rafael (187 i 19 lO), Brit 
noxrJist ind dicLimitibt, 6 at lisi Italy, of 
an It fitlnr and an 1 nu' riulhcr .and 
t dut ated in Swit/t rlandaiid I'ortnjfal IIo 
xxioti ti nurnbtr of popular liistontal 
iioxcls irnlinlm,; liaidth/s the Majnifi- 
cent (1900) Inlhony H ddina (1910), 
Sea IJaak (l‘U'>) Sttuanondie (1921), 
Laptani riood (1922) md J he IJlacL 
Sntf/i (19 >2) lie lUo xMoli minx plays 
ind Incur ipbits ol (isnc 1 ir^rij (1912) 
.mil lortj in null i (1921) Ih li^^t works 
xxtit hiiufin J ni<-sifi il Ml) mil J ahulenf 
JahUs (191f>) 

Sabbatai Zevi (102) Tb) lixxish uix stic 
and 1 ilse Mt ssi ill b il ”snixiui Liking 
idx ml igi of .1 x)ioph(i.\ vti r» b id long 
btcii i \t mt mong the liW'. I hit the 
promi td Mtssnh xx is t > api i u in 1060 

proi limit 1 liiii III mid il d hrious 
t rit liusi isiii of ox t r s ) 0(10 foM irrs Hie 
suit m, 'lohainmt d 1\ hi i n u 1 iJ irmcil 
( lilt d him to C on t mtinoi 1 uid b \ ing 
i ompt Pi d him to ( mbr jr I Kiiiii i mi'^htd 
him to Mb mu 

Sabbath ffiom tho III b shtdndh to n st 
to tia"! to (lid) Jixxish dix it list i 
I 0 X 1 111 it lilxxun Ihi II I 'ind (n 1 tn 
joiiiLd MX turns in (bt () I md to this 
(lax om ot thi i oiiii i^ti m s ol ludii'iin 
Its orum i> mutb di putui Nt xtrt hi- 
ll ssm n\ s< hoi lu lint tbt ( iigiii ot the 
III b to I ibxkmi mi bi-t this su? 
gistion»n 111 hvp in sis Mi iL i hi supcd 
in s of tht St X t nth In m oiig^'t the Htl - 
.iio'-i a) othioughtlK I )i iftlii moon 
stiingdut in Itib 111 ! 1 n u ^ md in xx 
moon ill It n mintniu t t itiui It 
iiitiv hoxxvxti lx rtLudt 1 is ii isoniblx 
ttilmi tint tin ‘s ns it tmoiig the 
lit hs IS tluii monolhti i i 

Tilt pron ^ Hbs( i\ iiitc till '' XX .n .1 
point of mu ti (oiitioxiisv m I x iiitd at 
dull rtiit ])( nods ol tin iiiioiul hist 
Whtit n till O 1 mirth In" doxxn tht 
gcini il I ixx that no m muti it xxoik i to 
bt pt 1 1 »f n ( d on tilt xx h It I ilmiiil ( 

liatl IS dtMttdlitht '*liiilx of XX lilt dot," 
Ol d M not I oust itute a ili "U i m m i f ti c 
\ti Unit IS not Iht slmlPt t instiritx 
ibont tilt obseix mci of tlu lor 

inst irut m inift st itions of mourning 
xvhi li ixhiiil for cl xxitk Jli t e buriil 
of a dm iMil itiitixt I IX I to bt bus 
ptndi d on t lie ^ 

riit III b b falls on iidix but it 
I 1 , it hiinsit on I ml ' md lasts 
tin iifh '''ituidix unt 1 (liut st iis art 
xi ibh Iho t.ulx Chill m^ uhsiixtd 
(In as .Itxxs md tlu loids jiix a- 
I luistimiH, but luiitile t mrtsxxtn not 
I miptihd to obitrxe tl Tin t irlx 

I liiiith xxnli rs ritxi r Idi n ix tlu txxo but 
n tditxal Itgislatio i shoxx » ti inh lu x to 
iiiitiisi m blnttiuss I I enilx I'oi- 
luis, I uUur /xxingb t i x m Ixzi 
Kuox, I tc , nil fixuuitd lit I iv obM‘rx 
into, and the bamo ti i of tht I ng 
iifornurs btrie* 'sabbat ui lulbiu bitpiL 
xxith lilt Purltaiib 

Sabbatical Year, mstitutioii of the anot. 
lit ba , occurrlug cverj bOX t nth x eai bobed 
on Loxiticus x\x 2-7, and Deuteronomy 
T\ 1 ft It XX as lathei of a cixil and 
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social than a cbarac ttr In- Sabines, or Sabini, m aiu t hist an Im 

deed DO partlcnUr roliirioiis sti\icei» portant people of (ontr il ltal\ dwelling 
were prcvrlbtd for its celebration, but In the nits N hj of Hoint from tho Mods 
the laud \\ is to be left uutilUd the vino- l*iS(cUiis and bonk is ol 1 konuin S to the 
jaidb wtit/ to be imdicbsed and tho spon Vmo iiinl l^idciin on tlu libtr ihey 
taueoiis produce of both was to be cnjo\cd w( ic of I mluo Sabclli in slot k, allied to 
hj all the people in eomnion Piovision the Oseiiiis and the samnites weie their 
was made by the spteiil iiitii position of distendauts Huito (Hitti) was theii 
tiod to suppl\ the dt in lent > of food which chief tn Iho iu]h of tin s women* in 
this abstiTuiui fioin lihoiir for a whole tho UK<-ndaiv list of e irl\ ilonio is 
Mar would neeis>aiil\ (uuse If a loan lamoiis The s were tlnilh subjiif^ated 
hid not btcii lepiid b\ the "s \ it could by tin Korns under M ( nrms J)cut itiis 
lo longti bo elinmd \et no person (c 2 U) h ( ) Iho rii(i\(d the lioni 
should for this rtnsoii it fuse to lend to fniiehiso suffiagio) in 2hS and iftcr 
siu h as would borrow the ^ot i il w ii ol lU bet amt iiiialKramutcd 

I at h St \ t nth ^ ear w is prot 1 umed as a with t ht Koins 
b \ In ( thti woitls just as tilt weekly Sabis stt bvMimi 

^abb'ith (; ) rtst was to be a shoit ees Sable {Miistela llnui), Miluiblt fui 

sution from the t in s of ordiuurj lift so bt iiini, uiinial wlueb on actount tif 
that tht imliyidual < mltl g^ithei fresh txtissitt ptjsttutiou is now it strk toil to 
strtuffth and MRour it i his wetkU toil ai utofsibiin wlu le it is t iptun tl in Its 
so on tin ifitnttr '^ibb ith tlitro was to he winttr toil foi tht iusfious fui t>f (oin- 
a umiersal ets&ation of national life as a iiieitt It is iloutlSm lom? e\tlusi\o 
mtdns of lestorms all the carthli con of tail indttu tolDUiini; is usualh blown 
stitiunts of (lOdb kiu*?doin (Isrul) oneo I ike othei nit mix is of tho maittn family 
atraiu to thtir orurmil ind ntttssiiy it is not turn il in h il it ft etlinir on rodents 
punts health and iipiiKhtutss itid birtls 

Thtie' IS howe\cr no actual leeoid of Sable Island, is f \o\ i scotia 100 in 
tho praetical ob'.ei\auco of the b \ in S b of Cipo L ins » Its sintlbaiiks intl 
the Ileb sat red btioks thuuiith it is fie pre\ ulimr fo,? ln.\o e lUbt tl many ship 
quentU tliNt ussed in the Talmud wiecks Thtio is i wuehs». station 

Sabellianism, b( rosy preachetlby s ibcl Sablesd*01oniie, Les, staptnt m tht tiept 
hue an \fufati bishop or prt sby Ui iboiit of Vtndte 1 i intt on the I i\ of Hist i\ 
the midtlle of tht thinl eeiitun It was 21 m ^ oi I i Kot ht siii \oii, is i 
inti liimtaiian, tc'ichiiig th it there IS but tiiouritt sumniti resoit ind tho eentrt >f 
tmo ptrson in tlu (jodhe id Outl the sardiiu llshern s in I i c iimiiuf mdustiy 
leather that Christ w is but i mm xntl lop 17 (>()() 

that tho Holy (ihost is m ontiK> nt t i Sabotage, tt rm ust 1 1 > tic imto organise 1 
peisonahty It btt tint almost extint t hindranet tothemuml tig > Is by tin 
by the fifth rtntun ploytts who use this nutht) I of t epithsiiig 

Sabians (tiom Vrabie pi saht un the exit nt of thoir tlissitjsi u tiun Jteaii 

ov ^abi ah'^ ttnn ipplud bv tin 'Muslims b< \i )knt, itsultiiiK m tht It stiut tiuii of 
to I ftw itla.ioii's setts It IS untcrtain mithiieiy or in iltHMti tltgiet tht tools of 
tt) whom tht tcirn ipplie I in Moinmmt d s l)litkk^,s )t lliost wlmtiki then tints 
timt In I i'*! Mohunnu I times, the when a stiiki is m progrtss V moio 
naiiif w is j,i\( n t » a lieikiiiitK pagiu subtle ferrn t sil ot ii,( iiml tme whuh !•» 
*>(ct of Me>)t I tit iiiii i tiintittl on Ilairun inort m r li is tii it whuh c mats tlclay 
(tht Koiii Cirrlut) 1 he ftill )wi rs of this in tht plot t ss ot pit tliu turn “slow work 
sect we re st ir wt ishippt is iritl ippaicutly somt limes it ft iied to us t i tauny *or i 
imployNtl '-‘vrii is their liturgital liu me tie ulous ol si r\ lut e of rules which aro 
guage In id S U they were idtutdied normiih t u itly ignored, < tn bo i sciious 
by the Muslim nuthontks with tho 's of emb nr issnu nt to the employ ti Im 
tht koraii and Uicrtfon eould enjoy prove I mat hinery of nogotiatioii hetwt cn 
1 1< ki it 1 m not granted tom re heathens emptoytra and workmen his tauaed a 
'Ihey surxiytd until the eleventh tcritury diminution of this form of tactus J he 
\ D ^ornc fimoi s Aiabit scholars s>uch ti rin vy is Miy commonly usetl to dt st iibo 
as Ihibit ibn Qurrih ind his son ^inan, the kstrueti\c attruks on tommunita 
yvoie ^ ofHarrin is ilso yy i tht father of tioiis md in fac torus or puhlit oi otiui 

the gi at istjonomcrAl I#att nu yytiks hy umk igroimd* or t lariihstiiio 

Sabina (c/ \ t> 1 iS) Uom tmiutss the nsistmet oigunKiUoiis ag liiiat tho (uis 
wift of ifailiian ind gn n iiiito of In tlu fxriiiiitil eonntiits during tho 
Ti ij in ’sht ininiid 11 iJiiin ibout \ l> "^e on 1 VVoild War 

lUU hut the miinigc pros I most iiii Sabrata (Sabratha), eo istal 1 1 ( y ofaiut 
happy ml tradition reports that on hi8 riipthtiriii liiii \\ ol Irlpoh It yvas 

deathhtd tlu tinpcror force I lu r to kill oiiisinilly i l*umt sctliemciit, liter It 

herself kst sht shoul i hay e the hippiuiss het umu a prospe ions Kom iiiuiikipality, 
of surxivli g hull and tnrly m the Htond century a i> 

Sabina, Poppsea, ^ c l»on i v 'svhinv reeeiytd colonial st it us Us prospe ritv 
Sabine Dialect, sn utulu 1 vris L\n- w is I istil on the i xpoit of tho olive oil 
GUAO> \Mi I ITLI vTi ui> foi wiiieli Koin Afiita was famous, and 

Sabine Paes, tn of Teffois m co Icxns, on i ti ms 'siharui traffic in gold, ivory, 
at the mouth of the *^a bint U it ex porta ostiith ft atlu rH.aiul slaves liXCAvations 
cotton, oil and tinihor 1* is at the have icyeahtl un imperial etty of eon 
head of tho bahmo Ntches waterways, a side rablo distim t Jon, with basilica, forum, 
network of canals, making inland tns temples, churt hes, baths, shopH houses 
accessible to shipping opened in 1U3> cnriehetl by tiiosale lloors and walls anti 
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a lanco am ))hi theatre A Drit expedition 
worked at s In 1048 
Sabre, bee bwoui) 

Sabzawar, or Sebzewar. 1 Tn in 
Khoiasan Persia, 115 m W of Me shod, 
has a lariro tiado m silk, cotton, opium, 
diud fiuit, and sheep’s skins, cop pci is 
mined. Pop (estimate) c 15,000 2 L'n 

m the pro\ lud 72 in s of Herat 
Vffclianistan it has an iinpoitant market 
and foitii ss 

SaocB, aiict nomidic '^(ythiin tube of 
(cntral Asn, piobibl^ dwclhrur near the 
soiiicts of the ()\us (Amu Daiya) and 
.laxaites (Sji Daiya), m the niodeiii 
iCKions of KishKai and Yarkand riiese 
‘b(^thlalls of the l*ersian N frontier' 
sdviMl in \fi\es’ expedition uciinst 
(«riieo and tided Dm us at Aibeli (331 
u f ) aKimst \h \ nidi i 

Saccharimotry, tlu estimation of the 
strcuHflli of ‘solutions of surfir Jt is fie 
iliuiillv eiUeted bj observ inif tin elUct of 
tile Ini'iid mion the lotation of i)olaii''ed 
hi;lit m a poliriinetci oi ‘saceh inmetei ' 
Ki dill itiir Mijjrais e a ifhitosi m ly hi 
(stun (ted by lehhiacs solution 

Saccharin oi Ortho-sulphobenzimide. 
CrtlUlSD )(< O'Ml v\asdi8eo\ered in l'<i 1 
h\ Ke msen nid Jhahlbeirf Itispupneil 
b> the action of alkellno peimanKanitt 
upon oithotoluen u iinide ind 

ti( itnu till dk ill oilt of ortho sulpli 
nuinoben/oi uil foinu d with diliiti 
In (ii )( hloiK Hid I'' t wind <r>sfjl 
liiK s(did nwltiri^ punt 220 ( it is 

ibout )00 turns as swei t is sn^n an I is 
iiseil as a sweetenini? ii?<nt, TiirtKuliil> 
b\ diahetns iiid otlu is for w lioiii siv ir is 
i onti i mdu it( <i. 

Saccharoniyces sie \i \sr 
Sacchetii, Franco (< 1 HO r IPll) It 

nntlist / it I loM II i while hi later 
hi Id SI V oil < 1 il positions ills most im 
poitant woik IS I lolkition of \fntlle 
wnttin in unit it ion of tin Deutmnou iiid 
first pull 1111721 i III of tin III lu lians 
in 1 Hoseoi s Itahan (1S2») 

ili'>« Ojjiit ha\i hit II pub in 2 xols 
(PJKi IS) h lupii J tamo Sa< 

thitU liatinr ion I Ion n um( ItnhUt 
1 0 P) 

Sacchi, Andrea 1 1 pis piOt) jiuinter 

thoiurh trieatei in tlu thion of the ait 
thin III Its pi u till b it Nittuno luai 
Koine lie studied iiiidi i Iriuiisio 
Alhani and unit itid and tiiui;rht after tin 
irt id Kaph ii 1 Miolas PlmN>^lu mil ( iilo 
Mariitti wen his jnipils Ills two uiastti 
nuns Vision ot ^>1 Jloiniiild md 
'Miitttle of St (iKirori' (tlu littip m 
iMosaii ) ail III tin Viitn iii 

Sacco and Vanzetti, Case of, sii VvN* 
/mi 

Sacerdotalism (Jjat *^a<et(los i priest) 
the n inu for tlu s\stiinofthi priesthood 
with Hpeelil iiferiiuc to tlu el inn to 
siuramental oi siipiiinitiiial pnweis b> 
Mrtuo of oidmatioii Su Piui si 
Saoher-Masoch, Leopold von (p)lb-9>) 
AiLstrlan novelinr, b at Lemhi His 
iamziacheOe^rh\t.hten (Dalle iaul ale s), inib 
m 1876, wero penetrating studies of Polish- 
J e wish life Late r ho bi came a portrayc r 
of sexual abnormalities From his name 
IS derived maaoihiam^ se^xnal perverslou 

L L. II 


in whteh pleasure Is got from being 
dominated or tortured ♦ 

Sacheverell, Henry (c lt>74 1724), Eng 
coiitrovcisialist, b at Marlborough, and 
educated at Marlborough and Magdalen 
College , Oxford Ho bei ame preacher at 
St Sivioiir's, Southwark, In 1705. In 
1700 he dclivcicd his twro famous sermons 
at Dciby and St Paul's, London, in 
whuh In expressed exticnio High Church 
and lorj \uwb Ihcsc discourses, hav- 
ing been punted, wiic brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons, which 
passed a resolution ihnouncmg them as 
‘in iliciou** ‘‘faiidilous anel seditious 
libels* I he luthor iiid prmtei had to 
attend it the bar of t he House, and it was 
resedved tint b should bi impeached with 
high crimes mil misdemeanours The 
tinl romineiieid before the Hoube of 
Lolls Westminster Hall, leb 27, 1710, 
und listed till Maich 23 S w is pro- 
nounced giiiltv and was suspended from 
preirhing for thice joars It is asscited 
b\ 'awitt and other autlioiitii s that s 
ic il ofleucjc, m the i \ e e>f the W> gs was 
his haling in one ot his sermons poinlcd, 
IS w IS (orutiMd it the loiil tieasuiei, 
Dodedplim m i p issage ibout the crafty 
iiisidioiisne-^s of -siich wilv Volpories * Vof- 
piine w IS i popiil ir nicknamo for Dodol- 
plim 1 hi populir iilibritod this 
inipote nt ii m lusion of the t i il, and, when 

se t out to t ike i h\ mg m shropshiri 
111-, jmiinox was i ci ntmued triumph Jt 
IS piobablt th it this irt iir contributed to 
Ibi ixeitbiow ol the W lugs thi following 
autumn On thi ixpirition of the ben 
teiiei (171 1) Js pie it hid it st SiMours 
I hull h on the chiistim triumph, and 
-^hoith ifUrAMtnls Qiui II \iino p re sente u 
him to till ieetor> of^t Vneliew, Holbom 
See 1 Mad in Jiibliojraphy of Dt 
Sathttenll lsi>7 

Sachs, Curt (b 1881) (icr niusu il 
bMorim b it Ikrlin lie studied hist 
It Ikiliii uiiiv und composition with 
Hugo S( hi ittinholz liter theory with 
Iviet/st hin ir anel Johannes Wolf In 
1 H‘J lu bi eaino liead of the stati .ollce 
tioii of old musical lustiiimeuts m Ih tlin 
lull t he left Derman>, settled in 1 ins, 
md 1 itei in S V , where he bee ime prof 
at New \oik I niv llis books mcludo 
'»tii hi s of the hist of the dinii, aiiet 
iiiiisu iniisie il instruments (me hi iing I he 
1 1 / of Musnal iimiiits P)40) the 
hist of music m Herlin ete md he is the 
editor of tlu> t r eolleetiou of gi imo 
lihoiiu records of old uiiisu tutholoyiL 

s< nt 

Sachs, Ferdinand Gustav Julius von 
(IS 12 ‘17) (»er botanist b nt Hresliii 
lb w IS ippointeii piof i f botanx i » the 
imi\ of J^ieiburgiin Hniv'^u m 1S07 
1 i »m isfis till his death lu was prof of 
I ot my in W ur/buig, rejee ting subsi eiiunt 
olTi rs ot t hairs nt still m re imp >rt iiit 
um\s IIo IS known ehuH> for hi^ m- 
Mstigatioii of the uiorphoDgv and meta- 
bolism of plants, the' mlluc ii e of light and 
heat on plant gro h, and tho formation 
of llowcrb, but thei.. wero few branches of 
botany to whuh ho did not make some 
material eontrlbutiou llis first pub. 
wotk was tho llandbnch der Experimental^ 

M 
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phifstologie dtr Pflauzen (1S65), and his 
next the well kno\^n text book T ehrbuih 
der Butanik (1868), a coniprchensive work 
dlgestii^ botanical kuowlodere up to his 
time. This work wub carrif'd further In 
his very able V orlesunoiti uber PJiamen 
phf/»ioloatt (1882), which, howt\cr, nextr 
attained the populurit> of the eaiUti 
work Ills (rtscAuWt der Jio/aniL (lS7o) 
IS an eruilito hist of the devc lopnicnt of 
the diffennt branchts of botnnual sticnte 
between the mid sixtet nth and nineteenth 
centuiies 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576) Gtr shoo- 
maker-poet b at biureinb* r,^, Germany 
He flomittht d at the time of the R(.torina 
tion, to which ho wits tnnvertcd and 
which he h* Iped to propagate by his read) 
pen Uis production was \ olninluoiis, 
and over 6000 different compositions aro 
ascribed to bini Some of these aie con 
tamed in the eil of his works in 22 lols , 
pub b> A xon Ktlki and !« Goctre 
(1870-94) In hiti Mcisttrluder he spread 
a knowkd|?e of Lutbei s Bible among the 
poorer classes and <icu made tisc <if 
classical subjects \11 his compositions 
show great shiewdmss liveliness, and 
keenness of satire, togethci with a ste idr 
manhness of tone and miny of them in\c 
a vivid picture of sixteenth century Gti 
man) b is the central figure m agntr s 
opera Die Meitterainger bee aetounts of 
his life and work b> K Gen^ (2nd id 
1902) and C bchweitzer, 1889, M Her 
mann JMe Buhne der Hans Sac/ts, 1923, 
and H Mtmch, Die Sozialen Auachamin 
gen des Hana barks 1914 

Sachsen, eec s won \ 

Sachtlevcn (Saftleben, oi Zatchleven), 
Cornells, oi Cornelius {( 1606 t ]6^>) 

Dutch punter and tngri'Mr chiiliv of 
low life subjects Ills gtuiic pictures arc 
In the atilo of Brauwir and Triinrs 
Dresden (»allery and \nibttrdam Aliisiuin 
have exiinples of his work 

Sachtleven, Herman (1609 Sj) DiiGh 
lantlbtape painter and ' ciutim r biotlit i 
of C I mi hs, and pupil i»t V an Go\ i n His 
pK Lures Wirt' tliielh ol sieiiw on the 
Hhinc and Afaas mid arc mostl) in 
Holliud, Denmaik, md Girniaiiv 

Sachu, tn and oasis m ( Iniui 40 N 
and 94" 5) > Ihi otsi*i i-. txtitnicly 
fertile Pop 22 OOO 

Sack, name used ioi a fniounh wine of 
th( time of ^bakf SI ( aw ir l)nlJ>a*di>' 
ditriw as opposed to swi L winis but it 
was often usi d for Canan wiin amt was 
frci|uentl> fiavouiid with bpiiiH and | 
mulh d 

Sackbut, in scrii tur il tin IS tin instin 
ment rnintloned in luinu in ( \ V ; tin 
lieb subi a iH said o h b( ui ii lu^el 
harp, <»f whith the word ‘'ickbut in ly I 
have bun taken t t Ik nnotlifr form 
(Ilabting^j Thf old I ng > w is in i iily 
form of the trorribor < th^ name prolablj 
deriving ironi thi J?i •tafjt/i bvfc 

SackeU’a Harbor, ^11 in Jiffiison co 
New \ ork, USA mi Him k H Baj I akc 
Ontitio, Urn W W rf Wfiliitown, it 
to a ( ^ A na\ nl stut ion and niilitaiy post 
Pop 2000 

Sack Mead and Sack Melheglin, xrc 
tinder Mlad 


Saokville, Charles, see DoitoUT, sixth 
Dvrj m 

Saokville, Lord George (1716 85), Brit, 
soldier b in fjoudon, yonngor son of 
the first duke of Dorset Jhiiiiig tho roign 
of Geoigo IT ho was emploved both as a 
stitcsraan and as a soldiei, he served at 
Dotlmgen (174 i) and Jonfeiioy (1745), 
and lit the battle of Mindi n (17 >9) be com 
manded the Brit forces undtr Piime 
licidmind of Biunswkk JLavmg faded 
to t vceiitc the prim e’s oiiUr to ( li irge by 
whu h def iiiJt tho v n torv was rendered k ss 
dtciMve than it might ii ivo bein, he was 
b) his t ommandci and at his ow ii lequest, 
icr ailed to Liig-luinl, when hi ih m iiided a 
court inaitiil by vvhn li, Vpnl > 1760, be 
was idjudgtd mcipible of siiving thei'O- 
uftei in iuv milituiy capruitv George II , 
wlio was highl) mceiisid at b *s conduct, 
took cxerv means of itiukring bis pumsh- 
Hunt ino&t galling After tho death of 
(looigo II ho leturned to juihlic life an i 
sat in Pirhiment from Khl to 17S2 
ila\mg attic hed hiinstlf to I ord Noith 
he was ni icli secutnrj of state foi th< 
colonies in 177 > ind had thi dinitiou ot 
the Aiiui wai In 17^2 he with his 
leidci, retind finm otlicc having been 
laised to tlu iKtisge with the titlea of 
\ ISC omit *s and h non ot 1 oh brook tiiles 
united to tlu duki loin of Doisit b> the 
aeeessioii of J oi I (icoigc s eldest son to 
ill it digniLv See I Garlvlt Jndtmk 
the Urtai vol viii, and I Mallow, 
Seic h life of Dra\/U)n 19 1 8 

Sackvillc, Thomas, see Doksi t, Tiie>M vs 
bvt ivvuii first I MtT OJ 

Sackvillc, seapoit in New Bniusvvick, 
< 111 id i it tho head ot the I w ofiimdv, 
90 11 N 1 of St John It Ins stovo 
ieun lilts papci ho\ indconritU rnirm 
faetoiitb, and the Joeal imliistiv 

pioeluffs stuiwlurri^ anil blirkbeiriis 
large qii milt K of whu h ue slnppe d fiom 
tlu p it S his a Mitluidist eolltgc 
Mt \lliH)n 1 IUV I*op iOOO 

Ssckville-West Edward Charles (6 
1 MU) Blit novtlisl ind bu ITT i|)tu r son of 
Sir ( h irh s Jolin W sfdditi 1 diuated 
it ^ ton and ( luist ( hiiKli Oxfoid Tie 
w IS it erne time htiiiiv ed oJ Hie \tii> 
Staff sman and his puh niueh literaiv 
fiitinsni 111 other periulieal'^ His first 
luvij was P ttao Ouinfff (192 >) uul hk 
ofluisiie Ai/m ( iliothif nove 1 1026), 
1/ i (ItoKt our the Ii afti ( an nr (1926), 
Si fsia (19 Jl), and /he Sun in ( e/pn- 
< ( 19 14) in 19 {() uf)| e in 1 liis lifo of 
I I (Jiiiiietv with tlu titU I / Ifinn in, 

night \s a imnil m of tlu BB( 

1 iluies ind Diimi ile pt 1911-4 1 he 
w i« in tlnigi of most ot the poeti> pro 
rinimis uid wiote i hr^i j nho driirii 
/it Lfscuc (191)), on liio subject of the 

O/ffssi If 

Sackville-West, Victoria (6 1892), Brit 

I ot t riov e list and bu gr iphe r , daughter 
lot tlu thirel Biroti ‘''lekvlllc Married 

II iiold N unison (g i ) wit^ whom ulia 
'travflleel in tiio MieldJi I wilting an 

irroiint of her trivels m Passage to 
Iftman (19*26) She won rt'eognitlon 
with Heritage (1919) n novel inel The 
Heir (1922). sluirl HUiruH Her virac, 
7 he Land (1926), on the year's cycle of an 
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UnRT* farmer, with occasional lyrics, was 
awarded the Uawthorndcn piizo (1027) 
Uor (hicf novils include Edvjardtana 
(1930), All Paasioti Spent (1931), 'I he Dark 
Island (1914), Saint Joan of Arc (1930), 
Pepita U‘)37), and Grand Canyon (1912) 
BloKTaphiCb Aphra liehn (1927), and 
Andiew Man ell (1929) 01 he r voiso The 
Kimfs DamhUr (19 >0), CoUetied Poemi 
(1913), Solitude (19 IS) SeUcted Poems 
(1941), and I he Oaidtn (1946) With 
hei hiibband sho pub iii 1945 the 
antholotn'' Anothet Woild than. 2 Ins 
Knole and the Sackulles (1921) is a 
narrative ot her niicestial lionic xnd its 
occiip int-? 

Saco, cit> of Yoik to Maim USA 
on the fence R l-j iii S W of Portland 
it h IS manufs of cotton eoods, cotton 
iriac bhw i v , biic ks bcltini? and tarn lifts 
l»op 8600 

Sacrament, k liffions ntc sen inpr is tin 
<m*vi ird HJKii of tlu Ki«Ke It eonlcis by 
Ml till of ith diMiit institution OriKinallj 
sacrnmtntum meant the Rom solditrs’ 
oath of hdi hty Christiin ivrittrs how 
ever iis< it partly to imnn a hmicd invs 
tci\ 111 general (r r/ tlie Incarmitiou) 
pnitlv in the S( use gnen aboM t y 
Tcitiilliaii says of biptism ‘RUs«>fd 
s iciiinunt of watci ’ ^ \vhi< 1i oui •'ins ait 
washed awa\ am wt le bbti itcd unto 
ctcuinl life* (De Jiatrhsmo i ) J itti this 
ntual use of tlu word pit^aiUd and 
seven ss were held of diiine oiigin, \iz 
Biptisin ( onfirmation the Liichanst 
Penance 1 xtume T nctioii, Holy Order 
and Matiimoui This is today tlie 
doc time of tlu lloni ( itholic and the I 
riiiiithcs riu PioUbtnnt Chinches for 
the most pill itstivt tlu wold to Rapt Ism 
and the 1 u< haiist, whiih tlu >iig 
caleehisin decliies to be 'generulh 
neeessiiv to saUatioii * Rut there is 
eoiiMdiinble \ me ti of opinion in the 
Church ot Inglind uuin idiinftlug 

StlCU "SS See <dso RaI I1''H, COMIUMl 
1U)N , T* i ( H M isi etc See T C lamhcit 
I hi Siuraminis ni iht \ / P)0> \ 

Vonup iAe iScicrawicafi (the ologKul) iiiel 
Pilule I do PaiPj, Iht, h whih J*ontt/ital 
(ijtuaR 

Sacramentarians, those c f the rcformeis 
who eleelmcel te> lollow 1 iitlui in hm dex 
tune of 1 iuhaiislie « onsiibst iiiliut leiii 
Iho Hist of In'! lolloweiM to oppcise him 
thus was \udie is CiulsUuIt and the 
latteis party iieseulid tlu Ictrapohtnu 
Confession it \ugsbiirg m 1 hi IJicj 
< greed with the /wingliiii teaching 
ns to tho sac nine lit Sic ZwiNULi, 
Hn pui 1C II 

Saeiamento 1 ( ip of (alitoiuii 

U s v and oo si at of "s eo 91 in >« ] 
(by rail) of feaii i t iiu isi o, on tic I hank 
of the s R It possesses i (me state 
tapilol (187 t) in a piik two e il hcdiuN a 
city hill, public hhinrx and tl e ( loekei 
art gallery l<piiit eannmg nut prise r\ 
ing, meat puking and ilee and tioiii 
mamifu tilling are linpoit int iiuliistius 
rheio aif lalhoiel lepiii hlio] '» and 's 
ail Important cllstiihiiting centre 1 iiini 
turo and pottc uie innuiifsct arc d (»olcl 
stone oil, and iiatuial gas me found and 
faiming is enined on 1 op 106,000 


2 Riv. in Cuhfoima, USA It rises in 
the N clobe to Mt. bhasta, and Hows in a 
S L direction to Sacramento , it diains the 
W slope of bierra Nevada, and eventually 
e riiplie s itself, after a course of 400 m , 
into S in Ic lanc iseo Bay It is navigable 
as far us Red BlufT. The industry of 
Sfilmon fishing for e\port in tins is a great 
speciihty on the iiver 

Sacramentum, oldest form of action 
known to the Rorn Law See under 

rWI l VI 1 \BI Fh 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, Feast of the, 
festiinl of the Rorn Catholic ( hnreh 
ciirc e tc cl towards f«od*B lo\e foi man sym- 
lollsid in the 's IJ of J Tho least is 
cell hiatcd on the Iciidav after the oetave 
ot ( oipuB Chiisti It aio&e from i \lsion 
which air nun. Marguerite Mint Ala- 
cocjiio (1647-90), claimed to have re- 
ceived and was finally ipprovod in 1765 
bj ( leincnt XT II In 18 >6 the least was 
imtituLecl 1>> Pius IX 

Sacred Music, su Amufm Hymns, 
M \ss Mr sic I OK , Or ctorio , I-*! \inso\g , 
INvlmody 

Sacrifice, eommonlA an art of self denial 
Moic stiirtly the oftermg of a vie 1 iin to a 
de il> in testimony of his soveieigntv S 
foj ms an important part of most re hgions 
In pitiiaiehal eulturca the head of the 
clan or fuiiiily w is Ibc correct person to 
ofiei lubllc s , later these rights were 
le SCI led to a pncsiij caste while finally 
prubts iituallv consee rated alone may 
oiler S The object bacriHccd is usually 
something prize tl bv its possessor and 
supposed to be appreciated bj the dcitv 
(orn, oil wine incense but, aloxe all, 
living beings, birds, cattle met e veu m in 
luiuiolation oi dc'-tructiou of tlu victim 
IS a e onsumm Uion oi a c onsc qui iice of the 
sac I ifirml oblutiuii t at mg of tlu remnants 
IS supposed to syiiiholise coninmuicm with 
the cleitv iiiul pitMgiiic htuclit'9 to lomc 
I Ihe the 01 y that herein lies tho primeval 
oneiii of 's IS now being ibaniloncd Tho 
Igeiuiillv leceptod view is that ^ N a 
I 111 ! ilei il ic t on tho p iit of (lod and in m 
an I consists In tho tliicefold element of 
ollitioii immolation and coiiiinuuioii hv 
pniicipatiou The chief ends to whieh 
■s ih oftiied are plat ilioii and atone iiieut 
tc 1 sjii thanksgiving foi past ind petition 
ten Intuit henetitb aiiti in its highest 
I development, pure woishn>» ft he supreme 
Ikm„ A detailed sehciut e f w is in 
1 ( 1 1 r 1 1 ite el in the* Mo^ lu 1 i\\ vv bile in tho 
I N 1 the Passion is ie,,ircUd as the lin il 
I mi siijircnie s Vteoi Imjr to ( itholic 
tb ologv the cell but ion et the I iiehaiist 
M IS aie newul of tins and there foie s 
il elt Set worksoii I nmitiverc ligiou 
( imillv of Andrew Ling luel bn J ( 

I M/ll also M do li J iillt, Mu ftni i 
fidii 1921 ind W Sihmult, 0/< n a/ a 
in uih of Helm ton DM 

Sacrilege compribes tho fcdl wing 
ofieiues (1) bic ikiiig into anv burel 
I Impel meeting luui'»c or other iltce c*f 
divine woisliii) ind eomiuitting i fi’ rv 
ot nnv kind the n, (2) benv ibc t Iv in 
mj such plnco, e ommitting a fc I rn md 
1 If akmg out k V estrv lias he 1 1 lit Id to 
Ik> a • place of dlv me soi v ice * fui this 
piupose The pouisliiucut mi> extend 
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to penal sirMtudo foi lift \t con^mon 
law b seems to ha\ o denottd only stcolm^r 
{roods out of a chinch oi chapel It was 
the onl\ fclou> which dcpiiicd tho 
olftudci of the piiMlcKo of sum turn j 
The article b stole ii need not bo such as arc 
used foi dll me se n i< c In theologr S is 
distinfoiished as pi t '^onal as w he ii i iolc nee) 
IS done to a e It iie /oca/, co\ ciiiik the legral 
ofteiiecs iiieiitioiicd above, iiid real e a 
abuse of the sue laments ind in tho itom 
Church \ lol ition of a \ ow 

Sacristan, tith giien lii the lloiii 
Catholie anel Vu^liean e hurt he s to that 
olheci who has ehaivc of the \cstr\ ind 
the saoied omunents Ho neiforiiis sc\ 
functions on e beloniringr to those in minor 
orders In I ni? < ithcdraN the s m one 
of the minoi eaiioii^ lii lloni Catholic 
cathedrals and linrci thurehes he h u 
priest, whiUt it the \atieaii tho is cn 
AuKUStmiaii fnii and a titulir bishop 

Sacrum, compoimd bone at the hi^e ed 
the sf)int formiiit; the b irk of the peh is 

Sacrum Promontorium. aiu r ii inie, of 
Cape 'st \ineent 

Saddle Oii.rui't of tint put of the 
equipment of i horse kneiwn a*- the s aic 
to he found m the V Ihc iiuist piiniituc 
eximpltb ot the (reneialli tonsi'.t ot i 
scat uiiel ^ heiws I he scat eoiers iiiou 
OI less eomplt toll the hnkof the hoist m 
the ncurhbouihood of the withe is Ihc 
inmiml cvteneK m fiont the hows he 
hind, each of these iiaits bcimr shipcel in 
some measure like an nr Ihc (iks were 
e>ften in the h ibit of iidinir barebuk ir 
^ \o triToi thnu{,h they ilso used i 
which was eallttl iphipjmw Ihe word 
passed into Horn usi^o sliKhlly altcrcel as 
eptnppwm Ihis s of the Homs w is i 
leather e oi t ihik’ ta^stene <l to the middle of 
tho back of the hor'*e b\ strai s on cither 
side Ihc '' n it w IS U'icel in the Middle 
IS better known t< us from e \ iiiiplcs 
of the war oi jou'itiinr "s thin the b foi 
xaecful eeplltatlon Hit of the SIX 
centh eentun are not ifii elifteient from 
those III use eluiinK the reuiteeiitU inel 
dfteeiith eentiiiies \\ ii ha 1 then 
poinmclb CON tie el with '»te(l m i we le 
raised to atloid the rule i pi leeliem fioni 
the thrusts of weipfiis \h horse min 
ship rather than am nt testify for sm h 
proteetiie dt\iees lee ime the lele al eif 
s makeis the b piew le s < nmhe isoiiie 
till it approaehed the mo le 1 in use to d iv 
Its hilanee and proportiejns must he vci\ 
aer urate if nr ithei ride r ne r inim il Is to 
SutTci di'>eoiufort ten .silN sr/ undtr 

IleiRSh^ (Ijivvi \m s) 

Saddleback, or Blencathra nit of the 
Sklddiw irroiip Cumbeiltril I mrlanel 
4i m N I efKcbWiek lie i^ht 2817 ft 

Saddleworth, urb di*«t m the ( oJnf 
Valley pail div of the NV Hi lm.C of ^ ork 
fehlrc htiarliiiel It js -itiiiti 1 on tho \\ 
of Staneelire some 1 1 in N I* eif M in 
Chester ( le>th, woolh n and t edton ^oods 
are manufae tured llierc an ]>r( histeirie 
barrows and earthworks m the' (list Pop 
10,700 

Saddueees (Cxk inSnouKi i emo of tlie 
leading? Jewish sects at the tmu of ( hrist 
Kabbinieal tradition tiace^ the ir oritnii to 
Zadok, the disciple of VntiKonus baeeho. 


but little erode nee ran be attachcel to this 
lliev wcie iiiatciialibtie m teucliiiiK and 
rcpicsented one aspect of old iowisli 
thoufrht rhe\ eleuioel the inmiortulity of 
the Mini and the existence of angels oi 
spiiits Iluv albo 1 ejected the I'haiisaio 
tr idition Most of the hqrh put sts of the 
first centuiy n e he longed to this ]>arty 
\ftei the final destrue turn of the temple 
the s dud out ihe modern K ii iites 
be 11 '•ejine lesoiiihiane e to the in 

Sade, Donation Alphonse Francois. 
Count, usuxlly e ailed Marquis do (1740 
IMl). Il wiitei b in Pans He cntoied 
the iim> ind MW i eoiisiele rihle amoiiiit 
of seiMei Ill's pile flees wtie Miious, 
itiel loL in iiiiiiitmil eimu ho was rem 
diniLi 1 tet deith lie escaped fremi 

piibou w is leinested iiid eommitted to 
the Histille Here he wiote ohsrene inel 
elejcrielinirnovelsand pi lys iinl itfempteel 
to set out a |>hili>s >phie al h isis lor his 
se\u il piae tiee s lie died in the ( h iie n 
ton lull itie isvium Ihe weud sadism.* 

toi i sexual peiieisioii of (iiulty w is 
uldeeltothe lua.li ore h\ hinise li Stt I 
Diihien /Jtr Ma ft Soe/e uhd sunt 

/ut l‘>27 anel 1 kleissowski Sadt mm 
pt ham I'MJ 

Sa de Miranda. Francisco de, see Mu 
VM> \ 1 1 v\e ise e> i i 

Sa adi. OI Sheikh Moslih Eddin Saadi 
al-Shirazi llsl 12 U) leisimpoel h 
it '''hii 1 / in leisia '' le I the life of i 
deiiish inel pisse i his eiily yeiiis iii 
w Hide mar In the eoiiisi ot these 
joiiiiuis he wistiken 1> the eiiisihrs 
mi put t » I iheiiii (11 the t itilie (lions e)f 
1 III ell llo w IS n (he III 1 ft im this 
sliMiv b\ i lie h me le h lilt who|^i\e him 
his elimrhter m miiiiu.( with i down 
of 100 im n s ot irold s die d tia lilionilly 
m 1-M Iho works ot n e illceted by 
Mine 1 Nasik Hen ^e in e usisi ot the 
(fuh t nt (Hose ( irlen) I astan limit 
Oaiehi ) /-e e /I (Imk il poein) aha a/s 

(ode ) A/s«i/ (e I eleirh'') M d ataal 
(fri„ments) huhaf/at (e|inliiins) and 
esseys f \ irioiis kiii Is in piose Of all 
these tie best known lie the (rnhsfuu arnl 
the / ustai Of till ftuliittan t lie re haye 
been III iin triiis 1 be WoiksrfS in the 
lersim uid \i ibie were limited at Cal 
eiitti 111 2 yols (17 11) S#/ Il M isse 

I ssa utr If pofk S a//» 101 1 

Sadiva, vil of 1 akhimpui dist 1 
He n^ iI iind Vssuii India on a bi me h of 
the Hi ilini ipnti i lb in from 1 libnur irh 
Pop noo 

Sadleir, Michael (/) IShS), Hrit bio 
irnphet novelist iiid pnblHlicr son of 
bii Micliail ‘*'1(11(1 (v » ) He was edit 
( ite 1 it Hiiirbv ind Halliol Colhire Ov 
foil lie enteied the pnblisbiiiK: flim of 
( e lislable and ( ompmv (1112) of yvhich 
he 1 e ( imo i diieetor in litJO lie is 
(hie fly known for tils < omine ritarie H on 
Irellopf th( roMval of whose novels iu 
popul ir fay our is duo Junre ly bo S The ho 
y\orks are i ndlope a ( ornmndary (1<)27, 
IK w ed 1114 ») L ndlope a hihfiof/rnphu 
(I 128) Ills othe r ( hie f yvorks on literary 
hist ineludo Jitilutr and his Wife (19JI) 
and liUHsmgton U Orsay a Masqnrrad* 
(Pin, IK w cd , 1947) Ills novels yvhleh 
pciitruy the Hcaiiilcr Hide of life fu Vie* 
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tormii London, iin liidt / aumi hu (wa^Ughf Lilian (q i ) the famouB Vic W^lls 

(1940) and / ortom iSu/ist/ (]<M7) l».ii(ncrhhu» was inaiif^iiated and the 

Sadler. Sir Michael Ernest (1 8()1 1911). Ihi itn w icoiKiud in 1927 The 
Lug schulai andednratioiust b at llaiiiH UuatK was list iciniilt in 1911. and has 
ky, and rdiiratid .it Uiigh\ lie Wis simt thin hctii luii jointly with the Old 
biholar of ’lniiJt\ Colli gi Oxfonl 1H80 Vii hpii i ilisin^r in pioductiojiH of opera 
1884 lie hail a long and distingniMliid and halkt Whin the ihcatri closed the 
connection with Oxfoid .ind othi i uni\8 mwL foirmd f oiiniil for the Lucoiiragc- 
mPngliiid Canada and Ihi USA lie nitut of Music ijid the Arts atiangcd a 
studied and wiote <nitliont<ilivcl\ on tom of Ore at llntain lor the S W com- 
sccondnn highci. and eoinnie lenl t diica piny > lom 1940 to 1913 the theatre yeas 
tion in 1 ngland (iciinany ind Jklguim usi d as a list iciitie and was itoptncd in 
yyhilc from 189 i to 1 89 ) he w IS a intinhir June 1‘J4 j See 1 1 Dent 1 Iheatte 

of tlie iinal cominismon on suonda> for I } 4 ) ifbnthj 191 1 nid ( \\ Beiumont, 

celuiutioii, ind liom I89> to 1901 hi id Sc/c//#/ II c//s /uillt* 1910 
the sjai lal 11 ports on I dm ation \1 flubjti tft Sado Island, is in tin sea of lapan off 

issued by the Bond ot J due.ilion and thi W loist of Hondo (Tlonbhiu) 2 j ni 

contiibutcd inim\ jupeis himself to this tioniNngiti in Hondo Ihui iro gold 
suns 111 loot he beeaim piof of the uid silvt r niini s m the N W \ikawa is 
hist and mlministrdtion of edueilion m tlic eliiit sittlemint \pea 317 ni 

the \i(toiii I ni\ of Manihesfer i post Hop 109 OOO 

bpeiiillv III ifid foi him ind b.id a most Sadoleto, Jacopo (1477 1 )17 It 

MtaliHiiig intlmiKi on idm it ton in thit hiim mist md di\ini b it Meiilciii md 
Illy In I9JJ Ik bicnni cbiiKclIoi of ediicitid M liriiii He wn-^ m out- 
Jiedslniy it 1 1 inii yy lit n th it univ w is st mdiiig iIi^skiI md phiJoso])hie il 
little kiioyyn In the n< \t di < ad« it sc h la l(cjme hisliop ot urpentris 

deyeloptd into i gii it institution Hi iri J il7 md leo \ m idi him one of his 

yyas prisident of tin comniission on ( il sutitiiies in the smu vc ir He y\ is 

iiittci I ni\ I H7 md [iliyid i lii^i put en iti d c iidiiiil m 1 ; ti» He made fre 

111 piepiiing till gii it report on liidim eim iit illirtsti retontili the liotestmts 
education yylinli w is issued ittir his totli (hniih Scc 1 1 (amiiigiie md 

letuin Ht rctn *yf id in 192 is K I ilis sod /c/ on 1 ducntion 191C 

inasttrot I ni\ t ilUge itliiingiu 1911 md 1 Bi noit la Jtquinm tit Sad left 

In lecognition of Ins biiyuis t ► Indiin c/a/ / s c/» / / a > s 7 '' 1928 
ecliie itioii lit yy iscic iletl k< ^ I in I H I Sadown \il tt Boht mn \nstin S i 
Scc me moil l\ liis son M sulleir 114 1 N W tt Ki ivt \( Hi idi iKoiiugi il/ , 
Sadler, Michael Thomas (17S0 1st i^ctiit ottit I ittl of K iiigiri it/ in ls(t 

Hilt ‘'Ot 1 il reftnmti b it Siul Lm lyylun Iht li i i in I te ite I tin Xus 

Ihibysluu Ik yyas aitlt ntly intt a stt I in . tii m isc< '■^i \ i n \\ i i ks \\ n i p 
helintl intl liiviiik cnttied 1 iilimitnt 2000 

in 1829 in tin lory jidtrcMl w is ictivt in Snetabiciila cc Xitri \ 

iiissiip]»oit of iin isim sfor the hettciing )f Saetabis s/c I\iiv\ 

the toiKlitioii ot th y\< rkiiig < 1 ISM N hy Safad in if\ ( lUIn 1 ihsHm. i2iii 
I icton \(ts in I othti hf^islition \ \ \\ oi IjIkmis tin 1 insist tn of 

Sadler's Wells, I ondoii tilt It ft in Ht < it ililt \n e iithi|uakt ne iil\ liestroyed 
hery Vytnm Ishimton On its site in I ii iii I'' i It w is sinandeitd by the 
Hi8 t a sni\< y ( I n mit «1 idh i tljsi o\e it d i 1 < ii 1 1 iis to the I gy ])ti in M mir hikes in 
ihulybe lit y\< Ms 1 I(^Iol|sh the site li ul ■ 12()n I ikt Jibeiiis -s n Itwish lioly 
been USI d IS long ae is 1 h/ il < tlnn tiini s tn yyhnh it Ineiiiu aftirthe tximlsun 
for e iitc itamnit III s lid it siiniNtbit Hit Itftht h y\ tiom '^liain mil I'ortiuml It 
tbeatie yy is built liy "^illii I'o i mii''it thin liyilopid I'M! i c idle for tin "tudy tf 
house Ills iidtiitKii ] ( ing that pt t)])lt tin ( ill ill (c/ ) md th hist , Minting 

might dunk in i„iiiibU sniioundings mhssihI ili stmt yy is sc i ui> in s m 1 d > 
and to soil nni''U 1 his iuusk house oi ^ t iit mis the lemiins d i lcnii»lir 
hall yy IS itplatnl m 1 ( > by i the itn i istlc md looks out on Mt Hinuonand 
iiiidir till iiumaki MU lit tt llu t oiiit tiiim the \ Xt Melton \ XX of ^ are tbi 
Nioiiias King tin onginii '-‘ii Peter tond s « 1 HiUi 1 and otlit i finious leyyisti 
iui/le King wilt) was (1 I) part pio tt ithtis Se* Jmtlu/ i 1 yiisris^ 
prieten iiul soU niatii^ei ot the Bristol i 1 1 1 "OlM* 
theatre siibst tine nth bt t mu oyyiui of' Safe-conduct, scf P\s',i u i 

Dim fourths of s \\ whuh he so e\ Sifed iSafld, Suf6d, Setid) Koh (Kuh^ ii 

tended and impioyi I Did d hetanu a White Mountains 1 Iv ii i of} \fghiii 
p1 It e ot fashion ihle 1 sort Hi gimbliiit. (in i \tending 100 in \X to L (toyy iid 

losses ho\ye\tr comp lit <1 hunt istytiliis Itstuiyyai liuli i I Dio Kuoiil H 

coniue tion yyiDi both Du dies md lie yy is '‘'ikiiani (^itaruii) is tlu highest pe ik 
RUeecided in s \\ hy (haihs Dibdin 1 j tiOO ft) 2 H ingi furthei \\ 
Junior as niiingei aiul oyyiu i and tlu tt Bowing Die e< iirse of 0 o llc^ri Hud 
theatio eoiueritiat <1 on hiyish iieinitu Safeguarding Hit 's if giiardiii,. of In 
spttliults Jadei yyitli th apju ii tliistiies Act 1921 (Put I ) put pr iti e f u < 
anco of tho down (fimialdi d yyeiit bock tliitiis cm key mdiistiiil protluets froii 

i o tbcatrufil presentations md Siiiiiiel I outside the empire .and I ut IT pioMih * 
'helps (between 1844 l>2) tie ited a still ' foi tlu iiiipositi if duties igninst eiuiiip 
unbeaten piteyrd by preielming eyeuy i>liy mg or other ‘iiniur foieign competition, 
eont.dned in tho llrst lolio of '“‘liakt spi,ue iftei inibiu Inepiiry in the ease of tueh 
Tho theatre (which yyas relmdt m 1879) iiielustry elniming pieitoetion 1122 sayv 
then dcelincd, but under Die inspiration of siueessful apjiluatums for duties against 
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Ger curiencv depreciation in favour of 
fabiic Kluies and g:lo\o fnbiu doilit^tic 
and jlhuninatinK Klass N\ar( doincstn 
hollow-ware and iftis mantle^ In 1U24 
Lord buowden allowed the duties to 1 ipsc, 
but the next '\uu the Coiibci native (»o\ 
with fnsh committees of ]nQuii> ainl now 
logriblatiou j?a\c protection to lace and 
embrouUr\ cutlciy, leather and fibiie 
gloYOb ^ud gns mantUb, followed b^ 
wrapping piper (IMJO) traiislueint 
or \itnlkd poltir^ (l‘)J7) buttons and 
enamelled hollow wan (lUJ'') 'aonie of 
the diit u s Lipsc d be foi e 1 U ) 1 li w he u 
gcnciil protutiM iiitasiiic'^ wen tikcn 
The kc> industiK*^ duties aic still in 
force, and comt optic il glass ainl oida il 
elements, cpticil iiistrunu iits bcuiititK 
glass w ire liboritoii ])on iJain, siu iititlc 
instruments gauges and nuasniing in 
stiuiiients, (t( <oni pounds of ruic < nth 
metals and sMitlutu orgaiiii (heniuals 
eti S# f I'l OTl CTION , 1 VKIl- 1 s also C I s 

TOMa DLTILS 

Safety Glass, sie undti («lvs<> 

Safet> Lamp, Dvi i I \mp 

Safety Valves, \ \i M '» 

Safflower, bei ( vkiH iMis 

Saffron, or Croons, t routs bain us bulb 
uub plaut which has htcu intiodut < 1 tiom 
Asii Miuor to iiiam loiintiies of tlu 
world whtie it is oi his bcdi giown h»i 
lomiLunial and oiuniMiitil purposi s 
llic extiaet is now iist d < nU is i tolomiiig 
and datouriug suhstamc but iii iiu<iu \ il 
tinns jt hid gnat leputi os i stimulant 
and Its pioduction in thr 1 (is was i 
considiTilU iiidustrj It i pn piled 
from the stigm la of tlu tlowti ilout 
4d0u being i <|Uiied to iinkt < ru oiiiik 
Tbt flow CIS lie puri U lud xk boint in 
lite aiituiiiii It btJones to the f inuh 
Iridacea Ihr siiilUd tmlb is stiicth 
siKakimr i cein J or nu idow > s<t 
Lou Hit 1 M 

Saffron Walden, inuuiupil boi iiid 
inrkt tn of 1 asex J nglaiid lb in J* ot 

< anibiiilKc aiul 4b ni hi \ I ot I tndon 
Its chunli the Ixrgtst in 1 '^•si x is i fine 
exauiph oftifteinth (cntuiA work thougli 
tiif tan bpiro Is n fiderii Ihi iiiusfiini < 
wasbiiiit m Is il uid lu u < in nnpoituiit 
collection of loniJ ind otliei aiiticiuities 

< lose bx an the itTiiains <f a Isoiniin 
kfep IhcK arc in uix oldhousts out of i 
tlu nlO■^t intenhting bring tlu Sun Inn 
now 1< t is t nttages w it h it s t iinoiis rdastci 
front It woH tb( lu aduu irt( is of C torn | 
well in I 1* iirf.vY in lb47 I In grimuiai 
bt ho 1 t s tiidowi 1 in J and it 
estiil h II <1 b> l-dwaril \I The In j 
takes its naiiu from tin iliiou croiiis j 
XTbirh wi-j once tnltixittil hin 1 ht 
(iiiild of tJur Ladx ol l*it\ i ru of whos( 
main objects was thi foiin 1 ition anti 
iiianagf nu'nt of an dlinshoU'>t for Ihiitetii 
inmate^ n i'- granted a tox j] charltr In 
14U0 In 1>14 Iltnrx ^J11 

thifl by a r hnrtcr gix ing xxidt r poxxtrs to 
the CfUild of the llolx 1 riiiit \ n uf wt d b\ 
£dward M in IhOn bx Junes 11 in 
1085, and b> William and Marx In Ib*J4 
About 1 m from S \\ is Xudlej fiid, a 
pro^rtr including 10<i ac of parkland and 
gardem, together with a sixtoeiith-oenLiiry 
houae, enli^od in the reign ot James I , 


which lakes its name fiom bir Thomaa 
\udle> , bpcdker of the ( oriiinons from 
la29 to 1532, mid latei loid diancellor, 
to whom m 15J8 llcnix VIII granted the 
iiianoi of Walden I his pioperty was 
puiehiistd from Lord lliax biooko bv the 
Miuibtiv of Woiksm 1918 fui preservation 
as an aiut moiiiimont Ihtii was for- 
int ilx an ibbcy (fouiult dr 11 iO) mar the 
house but piobablx no pai t of it survives 
Apait from the lu nitx uud digmt> of its 
exteiiur Audit 3 1 lui, as it now t xisls, has 
iimnx stiikiii,^ inteinil ftutiiits Pop 
7<)d0 StL 1 Vddisoii i 'ist I HfijtfaUt 
1 MS 



Sail, 01 Asfl, SI ipoit of Mororto ou the 
\thiiitie t oust lOini \\ N \\ of Mo roc <x) 
t itx Jt was loititiid and held by the 
Poitugutbe until Ibll Jt t \poits maize, 
aliiu rids xxuol goiil h iii ind skins, and 
iini Ills hug It (audits lud piuxisionb 
Poi 78 009 (2)1)0 ] uioi)f ins) 

baftleben, Cornells, srr 'sxi mi i xrx 
Sxga (jdiiial sot/ut ni J( ehindif xxortl 
I imiig lioth stoiv ind listoi 3 ’) in 
th< II h Mid Ih \g(sth< illiU lati sot it ty 
oi ^ ludinixit rnogiiiid among th« 

I plishiiu nts of a g( iitkmari (ulruUtr) 
Mil itiiliiv to iivintt i St on at ciimtelx 
and • iiti itaimcigly togitlur with decent 
fniiihiiitv with tlu pottu aits (sfr also 
•^KXIIS AXP "'KXIDIC 1*01 niY) Thls 
far nit \ w IIS still ( iiltix aft d in the Isolated 
( oriinu iiwiiilth of Irthirulir fanncrH and 
Jlshtiiifn long after it h/ul (titacd to 
ifsimhU a continental aiiMU>cra(> The 
lailiist named author whose work aiir 
vixen Is Ari Tliorgilsbon the Leamcid 
(d 1148), his Ish ndmdbdk, like ijondnawa 
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bdk written down about tiu ^ line date, is 
csBcntiallv a nominal roll of the ‘four 
bundled families who were the oneiual 
scttlois of Tcclaiid thtir provi nance, and 
tho site of the JL < htate h I i orn this period 
(hack to b74 and forwud to about 1040) 
date* a pnriat mass of s of Inlanders of 
vaninpr kiiffth and anonvinous author 
ship probibly all coiiiniitted to writing 
In about 1200 lo this t^roiip In long the 
most fuiions tiles such is J i/rhyuoja 
iMxdai In \ ;a/s Sana 01 siinilai loi rn and 
antniuitv me hafiekiwqnsiMifi and the 
Sat/u o/ / ru iht Rtd (tin stoiy of the 
Gn enlind si ttlcrneins) 

No distimlion is niadi hetwesn hist 
and hiogiaphi ind a gioup of historifal 
b eompnsLS elndly Oikuf i/imtHaun and 
JJfnn'^krttKfhi tin littii the cinipdition 
orsiioiii(7 7 )Mmhison \ seiii s of Iim ^ 
ol hish I (hist u))n <o\ii tin 

I mod 1 1 »M nil Ihe gieitid if thi 
liter faniin s i>, ^turl in(/n^a /tt i uni 
pilation b isi d on tlie lnUu dn s So/ / of 
'^tnrli lhird‘«‘><n (/» ) iii phi w of Snoiii 
tin historiin \ft i 1 tOO thou,;h tin 
naiiu and sonu thin,^ of till i vti in il form 
of thi s I ontmiii s lo 1)1 H‘>»i 1 tin mitter 
( oiiMsts I itin I of liM s of inipoiti 1 

liom Put nn (jeiman^ ind liilind oi 
thmb di^'n^^d l«r roni lines i piom 
reharihings ot (Min 1 ^ »nU -lome not 
now extam in tin ir eaiini s 1 »im (i \j 

1 (dbunuu^n fa) 

Printed t \ls m leelaiidn ait i\ iilihlt 
toi uearli ditluixtants (m \ hundreds), 
t large nui lint h im hi in tindiud itiGi 
< ei ( I huh SI m ^ Ti n n Ihi Kolls 
^irns III l\ ( V luhi s >Ti uui sh < 
IMsiut 1 lints 1 ng Misiuis d ‘s 
mg to tin hist ol Hrit iiii linn is i 
list of text- and ti iiis m nuula 

soj/rts of thi \ors4 hintj'-, trails h\ "s 
lung (iMrvmiiis I ihriiv \> si") 
Sii H Philpotts hdda and S<//i 11*1 

ind \\ \ ( I urn Iht / » landi( Siif/os 

191, 

Sagaing 1 \iirt i ip d Hurm i m i 
ili\ of till s iiMi II uin on the Irriw idih 
oplioslti Via iiid Him \N s \\ ofMindi 
li\ It was I iptiind I A till Pill hoiii 
tieiith ViiiiA midi 1 It (on '^liiu d urine 
the battle of M inilahiA vlii u t li it f it\ w i*, 
taUinfiomtlii iii mMiiililil Pop 

lo 000 2 Ihe iii\ his in iie i of 2o 1S2 

Hil in, and grows lugi iiops of im 
eCBaiiie' iiilllet pe is uid lotton ]*op 

2 121,000 

Sagan, ttf /luw 

Sagar, ui Saugoi 1 Is at tin mouth of 
tholiugllH Ihngtl India Ihciliiidus 
logard it ns saeii d and it is iiiin h Msiti d 
b> pilgniiis Alia 22 » sq m 2 ( hiel 
til of b^agai dist (lOOiBii 111 ) Ceiitril 
Pro\B India 90 m 1 N 1 of llhopal, on 
bagai hake (altitude lOlu ft > It his a 
foit, banaiks anel a lirgc paik 
eugar^ and eloth aii exported Pop 


liquors i he essential oil from ,9 offl- 
cincUtN IS used in perfumery S tea is a 
medieinal intiisiun of b leaves. 

Sage-brush, Attemtsia truleiUata^ growth 
of alk lime pi ints which cover some thou- 
sands of sq rn of atciile eli/,ts of the 
b s \ («,p(ciillj Nevada and Utah 
Nev id I on tin aer mint has long been nick- 
name 1 the sage htuBh' state bee also 

b\OI (xKOf SI 

Sage Grouse, ot Hen {( entrocercus 
vrophasianus ) Urge grouse whieh inhabits 
the s\gi blush dist of the \\ U S A It 
has so It d/nsc plumage Is mottled 
yillowish brown in colour, with a lung, 
twinti ti illiired t ul \t cath side of 
the mail s niik is ui intl it ihli air sac, 
distended diiniig the miting bcisou 
S aghalien, stt 

Saginaw, co m it of b co , Michigan 
I s \ on till s It ]6 111 trom tho 
mouth h IS m inv iiidustiicb includ- 
ing till manuf of automobiles and aiito- 
iiiohilt parts mac him r\ rulioadsbop 
pioiliiit*v railio cabinets and other furni- 
ture ml phonographs Uanr^mg is 
I lined on It is notid for bituminous 
(Oil iiiii beet sugai industries and aNo 
has s lit mini s ind oil wells Pop S2,80U 
Saginaw Bay, W inlc t (60 m long 25 m 
cxticine breadth) of Lake Huron off the 
Cl list of Mu higui U b V 

Sagittarius ^ Vii hi i) iiii t /odiacal nm- 
sti llaiJim (till iiitilh m oidi r) le presenting 
i cintaui diiwiiiu a bow Mum aoicc 
(q I ) iiid plinetAiN Tubultchavc biendis- 
loiired m "si u clusters ire numerous 
in the direction ol tins i onsti llation and 
flint bt irs are \< r\ now ii d in this region, 
i an iKo ccpheidN (7 i ) It is belic\ed 
that in this region the mi sim nntre ut 
our gnlwv hcM the sun being about 
10 000 light Mars troin this Lciitic 
Sago, ^t iichy food ohtaim d from the boft 
mile I portion of the b piliii (Metroxylon 
Rumfdu ) iiul othti tree'' fhi tiUliks 
in lilt into stition*^ uid '•plit the soit 
leiitn I mg itinmed iiul iiouiided m 
w lUi till till M trch hcpiiatis 

bagiara, Guillen (d JliO) ^p (lOthie 
iiihitiit ihe strength ind ilxiitA of 
hiN hill s makes his woik distiiiitive IIls 
mistiipiiii ill whiih his son Fi iiitibeo 
eo qn riti d, IS the c ithedi il ut 1 ilma do 
Mu ion i (hi gun 111 1420) 

I Saguache, bCf bvw\i(ii 

Saguenay, iiv diuiii 1 the shallow 

I I iki s.! lolm famous f )i itssilmem and 
iiuiiiimg loi 100 m 1^1 into the bt 

I I awieiiee it n point 11^ m N L of 
Uuihii C niiada In its uppei reachts 
it thn ids through hilb lountiv whikt 
tirtlui down, gaunt ill s often IbOO ft 
» i^h e online it" biul Viom Hi Ha 
111) a faiouiite suinuui usort tlu rn is 
pe 11 to Halt ot all si/is 1 ather Ui queu, 
s J was the ftrst white 1 1 m to asi 1 mi (be 
to 1 ike St John in li 17, and I iiioua- 
sie, a 1 i Canadiin \il it the mi nth of 


Sage, tlwnrf iMigioen plant of the the S has, sine e the se m at tenth eentiuy. 
eenuB Salma and order Labial is, bearing been tho headqiiaitoi^ ol tho Jebuit 
blue flowers It is giown as a pot lieib, md Irantificai nibsioiis See \\ H. 
requiring a light rather div soil & llATnSt Ike Cio^ss ,,eaiefb if the Saguenay, 
offlcinahs or garden b Jb ubciI in eooken 1020 

as a flavouring agent, auel 6 i erbe 7 iaca or Sagunto, or Murvledro, modem name of 
herb clary as a flavouring ingredient in Soguntum. It is eituatiii in the prov. 
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and 20 m N ofthO(it% of Vaknnn Spam 
In 219 B( it oflcicd un hiroic rnouffh 
Ineffectual reslbtADce to lldniuhal Under 
the empire it llourislud as a lomnnised 
native tn, and mam Horn luins icinaiii 
The \%alls \\erc sUtiiKthcncd in 1S12 In 
1674 It was tlu 6(cnc of Uu pronun 
uamiento which robtorod Alfonso Xll to 
the throne of bpain Pop» about 11.400 
Sahara (propcrb Sahra, *\Mldeiness') 
lar^rcst desert of the woild cc xeiint? about 
3,500 000 sq m of IS Vtifea fioin the 
Mediterranean bouthw ird to the Sudan 
and from the Atlantic c istuard to the He d 
bea \et the actual waste laml e\<n m 
eluding the Libxan and Nubian deai its is 
not 2 400 000 bq ni 1 he sahai i is an 
ele\ated pliteaii with i iiieau iltitude of 


tne %\ind into hi(?h dunes <oiitinunlJ\ 
shiftiof? and chniifririRT eontoui Oases 
occur wheic\ei there is water and tlieio 
tnipicnl fruit trees, palms and eere tls 
plow in plenty Ihe oasis of Ohaddamcs, 
throuph which pass the cara\ans fiorn 
Moiocco to Caiio is due to u natuiai 
spimp ceitaln ease s in 1< e7/an and \lpc iia 
aie cause cl b> underpround rcsereoirs 
reac he d li\ me ans of arte sian wi 11s whilst 
those of the wadi Diia depend on the 
w iteishioiiphtfiomthe XtlisMts And 
wateicoiirscb piovc thil ii\s foimcrU 
flowed thioiiph the dcscrl and the pic 
seiicc of salt (silt is the cullcn(^ of the 
Mhara) and of iiiariiic shells pio\es tint 
putts of It weic oMcc unde 1 the sc i Ihnt 
the pioeess it dmup up is ^till coiitinuiiu' 
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1 diO ft end pruf tu all\ uc n < i he low 

sea l(\cl the hofrns (liolh w«>) of ><//aii 
and r ii'>erljo in the N 1* etc he inp onl> i 
rdatne tit pre ssioiiN lt'^'lU^flt< isdi\ei 
Pitied h> lofty tulile 1 iiieli md ruts the' 
summits of tlic eeritiil \li i.t, «r hiphlands 
anel of the liht sti iiit<> fuirhei to the h 
rise as hiph as 8000 tt nd iie snow 
capped for sc V months of the \e ir whilst 
to the N I* uid N of the Xhippai pt iks 
CJiteiids the iidpc of the Muidii pi ite in 
(200 III iiid that erf the | i>.di of the 
Asjer ( iuo ill ), which his i u e m iltitude 
of4j00ft s of the Miati, ir ire the mts 
of ^ir ((iOOO ft ) Ihf Ipi I whieh with 
the W irid K Lrp strefehe Irom (ape 
Blanco to the s of 1 iinisi i <] PM) m , is 
a vast heit of sand hills Hut thebe do 
not account for moie than i i inth of the 
Sahara Ihc Ilammada ai ifornra anet 
the hammfula of Mur/iik ete are \ast- 
xmdulatinp pranite strewn surfaces, anei 
there arc also inte rminahle tiae ts of steincR 
and water*worn pebbles called stnr 
Other areas, e fj the Libyan desert, are 
coiered in soft sand, soructlme s blowm b> 


isshiwii b\ the pie SI lire eif lieseited u 
M iiii eh se lit d cities i / \pueh s and 
1 le 111 and e>r eleseited iiiTlvtili unites 
liid 1 \ the f n t ill it iii !•» luli tiute el litt\ 
\e 11 ipo ail II iw des ited in the p ist 
1 PHi \i UM \ast tr lets of N Afrie a h i\e 
he (lie desert Min inel heist (it the 
noil id and his pel it) (lie li e pn at me asuie 
res] iisihli 111 in h\ Iniriiinp shiiihs iriel 
tier 1 ir llie w one! ind the hi ist l)\ e itmp 
\eniu \(,^et.^tlorl He fore th '^leeuid 
NN ill ^^'lI the Its || I I reclaimed 1 irpe» 

ti I t eif desiit 111 thill N Xfiii iii 
eoliiiifs siriie the w ir with the ep 
e eniriipe me lit eif IJ N O wOlk his i cm 
tmued ts]icci illv hv till t r authorities 
oil m me le iisirip se ale 

(lie s iiitcriiir dists line the hiphest 
temps of Afiie a, if not etf the weiild, atte r 
rieioii te iii|is rnavcxeceel 12(1 in siiiiutk r, 
hut in winter (Dec Jan ) the^ moan In 
iiicist ellsts of the* interior Is he low (ION 
tiosts an not unusual in mid Vinter 
Ollshoie from the W Sahara cold suifueo 
waUi has a iriodlfvlnp influence on the 
uorinul tie sert climate, and the liiph levels 
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of the tboiinometcr In tbt intenor an 
iio\ or approached in the coastal ro(?ions of 
W Africa or Lib>a, and usually tho moan 
of cac h month of tho vear Is lower than 
70 while fofiT’ are of frequent occurroric o 
Tboiif^h iiiOK or less rainless the Sahara as 
seen above is not without subterranean 
water, and tho wells of the oases e 17 those 
of t he Tuat irroup in the N c enti l 1 bahai i 
are condudve to agric wealth This 
WL ilth, (.onibined with the nodal position 
of tho oasih on lines of trans Saharan 
rommuna ation, irivo them considerable 
economic ind eomnurcial wgrnihcantc 
Sail iraii scenery vines widely aecordinif 
to the chunetor ot the surf ico rocks and 
the action of fiost iirnl wind 01 othci 
erosive agents (fCncialU there isavcii 
iiuairic and spoi idu icfcetatbm of stunted 
hlirul s bill us this pi iiif life ib not pci 
ccptiblc at i distincc the lindscape 
aftpcuis to lx iinifoimlv bine 11 flerc 
and there in the sindi wastes or in/ 
uicni sill ill shrubs Includiiuf the Sihiiin 
bi(MHM and tufts < f \erv harsh kj iss but 
'list stn Ic he s of these wibtesaie deioid 
ol ill \e fetation J be nieist < \te tide el 
IK i of iiniiiitiK' lie d siiieh wish is the 
Libv in ele SI it wine b stiete he s southw 11 ds 
foi 800 Hi from the siwab irroup <>f oxsis 
J ho er^/ or sanelv waste is ivoiiled \t\ 

( 11 ^^alls wine h k< » ro< ki 01 I'd 

(ieseit us fir us po sible and where sub 
tenaiiein water iiid eaiiul pistuie tie 
inoie ibuneliiit th uiirb nlw us \ei v 1 iu 
Itoek^ w isUs with the b lie exposure of 
lissuied io< Us us donuii ml fe if arts ot the 
scene form the hnnimndu tine of the 
ill ir t Mue h oi flu ( ( Titr il pi ite iiix td 
Ml urtrir an I filx sli is (d this < Jiir n Ur 
\iimeious sliruhs of dilleunt kinds tin 1 
sIk U( 1 111 th( clefts le suit 111 ,? trom iidii 
tioii iiid isditioii indluK too nm lx 
found iou,^h e urn 1 pistuie Merehuits 
(loss the deseit hv e imel < 11 n 111 aioii^ 
leeopTnisid tracks whith nitiiiilh follow 
the (Mses linihiietoo e iiiiinuiue ites h\ 
be itcii wa\s with Mot m < o I unis? i in 
Iioli and VUeiii put ot the distinie h\ 
iiiotoi lonte and 1 1 ipoii i'' also e onix < te 1 
withkino /iiidei andkiiUid lUe ( hid 
1 he e ai i\ iii 1 1 lille h is loiu? hi e n ele i hniia. 
in I online le lai iiiipoit UK e piitl\ iieeniisi 
the eeunoniie usouret s of t he Mid in hue 
Ixe 11 luiMied at m Uiv points uiiddiieiUd 
b\ io ids and 1 iflw i\s to ixiits on the i?u1t 
of (iiiine i lliit boiiie ed the more iin 

R ent int eaiavaii tracks uie still used 
fume tons t iilwai pluis line Ixen siq? 
f?istee| uidtlioie uK now ur n iites moss 
*s ihura and e me ri?e ni \ 1 ineliiu’' ,^iouuils 
hue Ixen made M\ exploieis luue 
nsked then lives ml iiiunv hive lost 
them 111 the Sahiri Vinoiii? 1 111 ? e\ 
idoieis Mai I uni? wlioeiossid to J mi 
ime too 1826, John Hmdson 1^16 uitl 
lohn Kiehardson, IMi m i\ lx nun 
tloncnl theie was also t ho ill fate d e xpe dl 
turn lod bv C ol lilitteis ISSJ ISotaldc 
aehiovomeuts ed leee nt \< us uie those' of 
C^ipt \ lliiehannn who travelled fioin 
Kano to Tumruil b\ eaiml laravaii 
1‘1‘22 H Khun dt l*roliok who bitwoem 
1020 and 1010 inado aev iiiotoi t\pc‘di 
tiona tho CUtroOn expoilitious w hioh Imvo 
crossed the bahara li\ motor from N to b , 


and (.cu La pi nine who lost his life In an 
attembt to tlv tho dose it in 1919 In Jan 
lOH (len Lee lore led a mixed ki and 
native armv across tho Sahiia from toit 
Lainv to eoririinr lic//an pro\ (1500 m ) 
and to aid the Hnt to dnvethoCrers from 
Inpulitanla iiid Tunisia, borne railwavs 
have bee n built 111 the N bv the t r , and a 
trans bahaian railway is ptejjcctod Poll 
tiejall> three fifths of tho baliarx belongs 
to the 1 r the icht to iliitain, Italy, anel 
Spain llu spoiadir pop of sonic 
2,000 000 me ludes Mejors Tuarepf*, 
Ki|?ro<s Hcdouius anel Tihbus 

See (f Na(hti|?il Sahara and Sudan, 
1879 Posit I lioihes Kufata titr heerti 
of the Sahara 1021 \ Hue hauan 

Sahaia 1026 1 ( Gauthiei, fe Sahara 

102 s H khun ele I lohok Mtj'ylt nous 
Sahara 1910 I \\ Hov lie C araians of 
the Old Sahara 19 M P I unibull Sahara 
I nmUd lOiO 11 \ ( Hodl v \\ md ui 
thf Sahara 1017 aiitl P f htherton 
irtoss thi (mat JJfsuts 104S 
Saharandpur. sn m-kvmiik 
S aid al-Fayyumi, set *^1 »] i Hi \ 

leisi 1 If 

Salmon, e ip and jnln st ipoit ed the 
lutunonious pu) td Coeliin ( him ef 
lilt mdcpenelcnt st itc of Vict Nam 
withm the >1 1 nion on the 14 m 

from the se i ’\itli tiu iiti,?1ibounn{? 
< itv ol ( holoii it Ins SI V ii(( mills 
and MM|i tie tones sum saw nulls, an I 
i \ iiiiish tie ton It IS ii the he id ef 
two ed the 1 nil 1 ulw ivs ot ludo ( Inn i 
has sev b ink in in u s i 1 1 important 
IS 1 port I I omu ft I 1 \ I ill with 
(. holon i nitive ( online le I li < itv lu 
Julv 10 1 1 rhe \ le hv < ( \ kive lipinpei 
mission to oreiiriv I iiumbe I ol i» irts en 
the (oist and uilinel m Indo ( hmi niid 
to ( \e K ise \ moils f nms of ( oiiti 1 within 
the toiiiiiv On Oct > 1111 the J \p 

sei/eltli wuetifHises it's uiltherelv 
mide It e It 11 tint the \ intemled to ii** 
liifloChint IS i hist loi imthtr iPeTres 
^1011 \fter the lollips td the I ip 
lesist III e in 101 » the Vnn muse biokt out 
lilt 1 I \ dt i,?iinst tin li it "s pip 
MiUUU Ihooiiteome t)f tin levelt e is 
the eie itioii ed the st ite tf Nut Nun 
(; ' ) 

I Sails and Ringing I he tt nii ii;:i?]iU? 11 
the stmt si nn ludes all tlie ippliaiuis 
Ihvwhuh I siilini? vessil isen il>l dtoiiuki 
j In r w n thioiif?h the w ite 1 M ists \ irds 
I s dls md coidiT?e ire tl is eoinpristd 
j IS ue also the divits on wlmh the bents 
• ire shin,? It is the dilli u m e m rieri?in,. 
wlmh detei mines the 1 iiption of i 
msmI iiid the V (II lolls i\pes such is 
sdiooiier hirqiie sJnp ef ue sdioonii 
lUe^ed hurqiie rigged d vessels Ihe 
V moils kinds of ng nre i iiiltitudinoii 
Iheie lie however two 11 im elisses ( /) 
s luare tigged tint i'^ hiving \ ir (s 
slung end the i>im «?ul d an iss the 
U ngtli ot the vessel and d) fore mil eft 
ii,^tMl that IS having th stutehed 
along tin lino of the keel ind heuee tb 
spars appertain]! to tin m galls and 
hooins ))ivot(d eiid on to and ahift 
the III iBt Many (i a tlio tops ill schooner) 
coinblnt the two iigs \ few fundamental 
t)P 06 ma> be given ihe simplest form 
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of iig 18 that of I \is8ii which has oiio 
quadiau^uUir sail similai to a comae* on 
a bhlp The luffgror la aiu h a ^ essel havln? 
one or iiioio hi^ails quadrangular and 
adapted ior bailiiur with tlic wind Iho 
lationer is a vcssi 1 which has ouo or more 
lateen S , whi< h oil siinilivr to lugrsails but 
tiiansriilar \ c uttc i is fore and aft iiKigi d 
and has oiu mast a Ratf mainsail and a 
Jib a >uw] h IS tilt saint b with the nddi 
tiou of a small iiuzcu mast cariviiifr a 
bpaukti ( i sm ill qiiadranifulaz s ul with 
1 gafl and »s( ncialh a boom) V schooner 
13 a two or three masttd foit and aft 
ri(n?ed \csNt 1 but mam have emu d four 
li\t iiid •'lA 111 iMs ind OIU the ! komas 


the masts into the bowsprit pioper, the 
Jlbboom (coricspoiulliii? to the topmast), 
and the flyins: jibbooiu (topsrallint mast) 
The heads of the lower masts nie provided 
with toils foi the sailors to stind upon 
whilst the topmasts have eioss trees for 
the same purpose l^oot ropes on which 
the men cm stand o\tcnd from the 
muhlli of the yaids to the ends of them 
oi aims Ihi iiKirnift of a ship, m the 
mil lower sinsi is divuhd into standluff 
and runuiiiK iiffKinir -All the lopts or 
tackle employed to support the masts, 
etc \\7 the sill out Is and st a) s foiin tlio 
siandini; liforinK This has to it sisl both 
late III and lonent iidinal piessun the 



bVliJS OI A 1 LIJ UU Ol D ->11(F 

Phil jir i Oi ter pb 3 Inner jib t Jib ■» 1 crf»'iil cr fore cotir t 0 I wtrlure 
I }, il I i[ r f Tt upsaiJ 8 Lowtr f<ie tofe^aJlmt snJ ; Upper lore topf,iJljnt 
al I t \al ri Mamsail or mam couis*. J out r nniii tops nl 13 lp|xinnui 
(sil If 1 ower I dll t pf, dllarit b 111 is liptiD uii tO[ ealJ mt siil if Miiiiroyal 
Main «5k sal s \ r )s:ija k (bra led uf ) i) I w r mmii topsiil 20 I i per 1 iztii 
osiil 1 Miz n il mt sal *2 Mi/ti r l 3 u k r 1 lii\ r 4 Mam 
op wt ta\bail >> 'Uiu trifsxUart st»\ il b M/tiii(>dl ti\sail »7 Muen I p 
Hast a\'>al s M it} Ulan t staysail 


Il I la on w 1" i V n 11 ma t» i wliiKi a 
liIU?lsatwo 11 1 ltd, ‘'quilt riwttl'essti 
V tull iitrfc,Ml Ms-*il wall thiio m niort 
s luaie iii,tf(tl mists a howsi nt jilil 01 m 
Jibs ai d Htjki s Ills IS know 11 is i •'lup Un 
the lowt I in ists of shii s ilu s lu ue sail is 
talltd i course , on tlu m M di\ of tho 
mist I ^ i-'iiii, and tin i 1 topicallant 
sul cr loyal Jits ate tiimtculai tore 
and ifr set foiwaid ihi tlu bow 
sprit bt u s ills art of th ‘•iini tvpe as 
Jibs sc t to run on stays bef< it 01 be tw( < 11 
masts iddiiu; b are « \Li i n stt 
beyond tin edfpes of other ^ t > iiu lease 
the *biii( I 1 of sail by mt ins of spei lal 
> arils and ‘•pars ^ irds an spais hIuuk 
across the mast, u ilti and h oriis aie spats 
projecting from the 11 ast. an 1 to them are 
attached 11 e>pcctJvely the uppi r and lower 
edges of quadrangular fon and aft b Ihe 
three masts of a full rincod tliip are tho 
fore, the main, mid tho nil/eii Tlu how 
sprit (projecting forward from tlu bows) 
13 really a mast, and Is divided up like 


litlii if wind IS Usseiiifl bv ‘^Liy^ bob 
stivs and hai kbtays Ilu stay s loiinect 
till masts with tlu hull and with caih 
1 1 tliii the bai ksUiyH biippoit the pitssuie 
fit 111 luhind and tlu h< bst lys holt! down 
I till howspiit ill! ropiswhuh iie us< d 
to 11 ike or shoitin h iil or to trim tht 
> u Is fotiii till iiiiuiiiig rigging Ihc 
sill lids lie lopcsoi wtnsli idirigfioiii thu 
h< I 1 of tlu ill ist to Jilieio flu liltir of 
latf I il strain 1 lu t itlinesan him ill line's 
<•11 unit lioi i/ontaII\ to tht shioutls and 
ti r riling a hildtr tiom tlio deck to ttu 
tip Ihc lifts jicrs and halyards 
ruHi or lower tJie whilst tbi tucks and 
sheets holil down tlu 11 lower eurnors 
Similarly, every lope width foiins part of 
the liggiiig is divided into iho 'standing 
pait and the 'fall tho former is tho part 
made fust to the cle ek, niaHt. etc , and tho 
latter is the loose end on whlrh the men 
pull The ropes mu through pnlleys 
Unnod 'blocks', rii|>ea and blocks to- 
gether eonsfituto the tackle. See aleo 


Sauna 

bUlPS AND SlllPRI iri>lN(j CliPPPR, 
Iacht See li Kippliii? Sail and Sail 
vnakvng 1H64, H H Dana Ihe ^eaman*a 
Manual, 1867, G S Nircb, Seamanship 
isy7, 1* K Kempt Sailnig 1918. and 
A de Sclinconrt, Sailit u a Onwe fat 
L\ ei 1/man 1 949 

Saima, Lake, see Iiim vnd 
S ainfoin {Onobi w his satna) liandsoino 
perennial Upiuiilnoiis ])kiiit bcaiuitr rony 
icd flowcib In avillniv ru cnics It is a 
valimblo luddir plint ou drj < ikarLOUs 
soil and makes (\reJlcnt li ii It is 
allowed to o< cnp\ the laud for three to 
bt\cn aiM but aftci wards the land must 
hu\e d loQte rest from it 

Saint, oi St 1 or individual *>8 see utidtt 
tin first letter of their names 

Saint (1 at sanctut () 1 sainei) 
Huu 4 ?h 'st Paul uses the w< id ay » oi 
Saints in iddressmu the Cliiistian eon 
Kiefrntious to whieli he writes the) iiaitu is 
to eldv used m a nioie restiictod sense 
A b in tins Tue iniiiK is c la rson le 
mirkible it i spetitl Iiolmess iiitl piet\ 
^ln^l^tlou lor sue h persons is not a 
pteiilidiit’v el lilt ( hristian leliguui 
but hfis been u featui ei it from the 
1 kiniuiu ^ueb leeowuitDii ol spe lal 

I lincssw IS not at Hist iiiaiked b\ jiidie i il 
lioee»duie Hit heih nnn was fimed m 
hisowndist He d i 4 »tie riion was 
'iintiateel and pemapH niiraeles were 
woi keel at the plat e wbe ic liH be d> n steel 
Seujie limt s his 1 line spn ud f u uiel wiele 
Hien w IS thus a e emsi leiabh p ssildlit\ 
of eiior tiiel s undals leel tti a le stilt tlou 
eittheiiKhtot e iiitinisatioii to the bisheip 
of tho diorest 1 01 (he el ibeuate iiieidein 
pioeeelure of e ane uisation vre IDeilll 
e \llON ( VNONLsAlieiN Sec flu etuu 
lllitlem of til Denedietine monks eif 

Vusustme \bhev Kiuis^ite i fit 
ho ik oi Saints 5tU tel 194" 1 he nieist 

etmipit he nsl^t e olUetini i-n that b> I tr 
Hilwtek 1 liiogiaphual Dnfionam f 
th Saints 1921 

St Abb’s Head pionioiiton with a 
la{:ht house on tht N rtiisl td lie rw lekshlrt 
fiMotlinl 4 111 N \\ ofL>eiiuuth It ib 
name d iftc 1 St 1 hb i w li > b unel a 
iiioni.sttr\ then In tiu e \( nth ct iitiiie 
St Affrique, til in the th pt ol Veeyion 
fiance bin N W ol Mtudiielliei note I 
foi UoenuftJit t lit ese in 1 tin tlolnieii it 
iKncues 1 op 4090 
St Agnes I lot lu 1 ^tap it nm holi 
da\ I e sent on the Hiistt I C Immel with 
oltl tin nimts 9 lu \ AN tt liuro m 
Cornwall 1< naland 1 n ihOO 2 One 
of the inhabited Seilh N Vre 1 il i at 
P ip )9 

St Aignau Island, sn ntht 1 ouisivni 
Ah( uipi* 1 \{mO 

St Albans, Viscount '•te liteoN 

I I VNC JS 

St Albans Since 1^77 e iti inltheseut 
of a blahop 20 111 \ N NX ed 1 » iielon in 
Hertforelbhiie* 1 nyrlautl 1 ho hie f m 
dustrics arc printing, e nginoeiing hosiery, 
clothing, ami ore hid e iiltnre it wiis tho 
successor to tho iiiipeirt mt 1 un lirlt 
in of Vc nilainluin (r / 1 ) 1 lio plue'e 

name Is dcrivetl from the) luurtvrdom in 
JU2 of St Alban, tho Horn soldit r convort 
and tho first Chiistlan martir in Dnglaiid 
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Otra king of Mercia is saiel to hare re- 
dlse ovete el the e offin coutaiumg his bones 
Ihc lienc die tine abbey, founded by Offa 
in heuiour of the saint, e 79 i, lud tho 
medieval tn anise on Uic opposite sido 
of the vulle> fioin the Horn tn of \eru- 
liiiiiuin, that Uing the spot to which, 
aeroidiiik to tiieiition, the body of bt 
A1 )>uti )i id be cn lemovcel feir safety I rom 
Matthew iaiis (d 12)1) tho historian 
monk of St V wo learn of tho bene 
factions of Abbot \V ulsin or Ulsiuub who 
te)iiu led (c 9)0) the three par chinches, 
St I’ctci St MKhacrb and St btep 
hen**, the abbey se heiol from which the 
present griminir ache ol el urns direct 
sue cession iiid the nurket St Micliaers 
( huif h which stands ou put of Ihc site 
e)f the t inni e)f Verulaiuiiiui contains a 
moriume rit of Pi iiicis li uon (Baron \ eru 
lam and Mseount bt Vlhuis) (e/ 1620} 
Near b\ ire the Impressive reniamu of 
the Uoiii the itre Iho abbey ehuich 
the prcbeut eaihedral has the lon,?est 
Cl dhit iiive' in Lurope The towel 
1 built e>t thin Lorn biick^ taken from 
t h 1 lime d huil lings of V e rul uiiiuin 
J he Savon chuieh w ih lebuilt at the end 
of the « le \< uth e e nlui^ b\ i iul of Cieu 
the fust Noimin abbot whoso Nonnau 
w ik is am mg the 1 iiliestmthe eoimtry 
lu eontiist to the muss ve nnaelorni 1 
foiiiis e 1 the Nonoin iielui «* the pn sbv 
teiv with It Idle He UU Gothic re le dels 
onel \bb I Itamivges (d 1 >20) eliJiidn 
f linpe 1 1 III t h I ( outlasts irc iffoi eled by 

the Hive ire vies f vanous periods md 
owing f > its i^rt it length th nive gams 

I ithe r th in e 1 he rwise liom the iiecemeal 

re bnileling Ihe senes >t will paintings 
on the NN iiiel s bales ot the Norman piers 
III the N lie lelt ot the nivc be long in part 
to the time e t W liter of( oh liest-e 1 saenst 
121 i'' III I Matthew Pan«^ Liu abbey 

soon b e line i famous centre of culture 
In tIu all e V ait the tombs ot lliiniplircv 
duke <1 (flout estei {d 1447) inti an in 
seiiplmri to sir John Mtnd ville Tht 
il)l I \ ^utehousi of Rtoni and lliiit was 
built il lit I >S0 bUppeiNidlv fr mi the 
designs )[liini\ Acvcle tlie kingsmaster 
inistm ^inee 1S7J it has forme I part of 
tiu 1 millings of the gramm 11 scnool 
ft i tiu j 1 \i )us i 10 \e u>. hoiix d 111 the 

I I Iv dill el of the ibbe> Ih * school 
w s lettumiod in loi) h\ llichard 
till 111 in 4.inonK its pii]>il were Vlex 
an lei Niikani fo-^tcr 1 it the 1 1 lllehud 

( Liu h Lion, Mattiuw Piii'^ and 
li«s>,ibl\ NuhoUs lire k ir ami *^ir 
J In \l vud vilh lilt ilbev \iid &L 

Ml I i 1 s lud St tells rhuidus 
sutUiid 'restoiation in I iltcntious by 
1 biiuntl Dee Lett, ifteiw u Is Lord Gum 
thoipe ] he marke t t st 1 1 by Wulsmis 
still held in the market date neui the' 
ablev In spite of mo lei n shop fruits 
uul boiiu IC building fiom Id hou'^ "till 
suivne neai the cleuk te ti which has 
lommatcil the seine feer moio than "eOD 
vents In 1S77 tho ablK^ ebureb was 
I used to cnthctii e "tutus n the forma 
tie»ii of tho now elioeieae' though it Is 
still wieldy known as the ahl»ey Pop 
42 iOO See F Gibbs Jlisiorual Re 
cotda of St Uban9, 18SS and L F. 
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Rushbrooko W il]!ani<«. History . o/ the j ^alrnt()r aud ht Leonard, founded In 14 >6 


Ahbey of iSf Albans 1917 

Sc. Albans, cap of rankliii < o . \ er 
mont, I b A 300 ft abo\t and 3 iii ].. of 
Lake Champlnm It iR a ceiitii for duir> 
produce aud also has riilroad-car shops, 
foundries, aud ciirar factoiicb It is a 
bummer rebort 1 op bOOO 

St Alban*s Head, proiiiontoi} on the 
hug thaiinel 5 in from Si^auam Ihert 
18 a biurmau chapel dedU itcd to st 
Adhclui the pnsent uanie of the head- 
land bciiif; a (oiruptiou of Adlulin. 

St Aldwyn, Michael Edward Hicks- 
Beaoh, hiNt Earl (m37 1916) lint 
btatesniau Hi was eilucatid at Lton 
and Clirlst Church Oxford In Ibbi ho 
became M P for 1 <iloucest< i shire and 
in 1685 M P for A\ Biistol He was 
twice appointed chief secretary for Ire 
land, then se<rttar\ tor the colonies and 
was chancellor of the exchequer 18s > S6, 
aud agrain fioiii 189j to 1003 when he 
icbi^ncd on account of his \icws on free 
trade He was raised to the peeiiife m 
100b and iii 191b made an c ill His hfe 
was pub in 1 H3 

St. Amand-les-Eaux, in with hot siil 
pbur bpi iiiKb, S ni N of \ deiiea nnes, 
in tbe dept of Noiel tiumi Pop 
14 300 

St Amand-Mont-Rond, tu with Horn 
intniuities 19 ni si of Bourses bv i iil 
m the dept of Cher 1 rinee I op » »U0 

St Andrews, seaport and io\al hiiri^h, 
13 111 '^'3 1 of Duiidie In i id fii M 
A Ba'V, hitcshne, '^eotinid leirend 
cldinib tint the tn nnus bo < dUd liciusc 
it haiboiued the relics of st \iilrcw 
which a e eit iin hisliop naino 1 St Heiriilus 
or Rule, hr ugbt liitfMi Ir in JMtns m 
Achiea Iheit ii< luirn «f the e xstlc 
tbuilt 1300) \ irifTiiKnl otw ill iiids< me 

arcliNNUNs ale the oiih i iniiiiits ot the 
wealth} AiiKUstiiJian pricre winch Bi'-hop 
Robeit founded here in 1 1 U 1 he c altie- 
dr il w ho h still < out ims some spt cime ns 
ef N jrnnn end > hIt 1* ng aiehiteeluix 
was conbee nitcd m 1 tlS m tin pie w nee of 
Robert Bruce ind In 1 i J siilh re d fioin 
HU outburst of leoiio lasiii stiiiiiil ite d b} 
Knox s bciruon in the p ii ehuieh \ 
bishopric it is said m the uiiitli centurv, 
\ w es in 1 53ii nc e oiinted one of the SIX 
'pnnnpile tow ms of me i< h in Ikc rf tins 
re ilni unci nuiiil c re d 1 i OOO etfi/ciiH, 
iiieliidmg mere li lilts fioin Irince aiicl 
> 1 lude rs \ et w he n D< foe s ivn t he tit \ it 
Was i s(<ue of dcholUnn nmHi ni tiiy 
home'- deserted It is a fishionthle and 
health} watering pine I iit the f line of 
’''t V toeliv deTKiiels eii its unlN the 
most \ f ne rable in 'se >tl i n I ( 1 i ] I ) a iid on 
its bplenlid golf links (neimifd in 1691), 
which rink with the best in the world Ihc 
golf cliil was instituted m 1" >1 ami took 
the title itoNaland Ancient b> the wish 
of King William 1\ Jt is the goNcrning 
power in golf, and eirrw up the eTigmal 
rules of the game I ben me four e otiisc s, 

the Old, New, J^deii aril Jubilee Pop 
8700 

St Andrews University, Fifeslnie was 
founded in 1411 by He nr} Wardlaw (d 
1440), who w OR consecrated blHhop of St 
AndKWS in 1403 The colleges of ^t 


and 1 'i 1 3 respe cti% c 1\ , w cio in 1 747 foi me d 
into the United College of tho uiiiv llui\ 
College, Dunde^e, founded in 1880, and the 
eollego of bt Mary (founded 1 j 37 now 
theuiogieal) aie p«irt of the nnlv , as also 
is the conjoint iiiceliuil school. Dundee 
Ihe number of htudonts enrolled (lOoO) 
wan 3J!)b 

St Anne 1 In on the \\ shons of 
M A b Bhn (Nipe Breton Is Canada. 
3 Sottloriie lit on the R be me in Manitoba, 
( rinida count I ted b> rail with Wmulpcg, 
3 1 ill to the N W 

St Annes-on-Saa, seaside resort 4 iii 
s of Blackpool in Lane ishire 1 iiglaiiel 
now jomi (I to LAtluim to foim Lythaiii 
St \ mimidpal boi J*op (bor ) 30 00(1 
St Anne's Point, see I iiMU uicrON 
St. Anne's Society, bo l\ of non collegi ito 
woiueii mcmbeis ed Oxtmd I iii\ , oigiii 
ifltd in a number ol liostelR etc It has 
Its own pi iiu ip il fellows and tiitois ml 
bchol iisliips Hid c xliibitioris me otleied 
•-•tvs ^i(\\ front the iietN of Heine 
students iml elites lue k t> 1S79 In 
191b 17 t>\ei one qiiiitii tit the women 
iin leigi lelu ites m lesnlente it 0 \tord 
we It me inbe IS of ‘-'t V "s 

St Anns Bay, t un m Middle*^ \ 
lam lie 1 It IS lull us as the lepiitiel 
linelfall of ( olumbiis < n M i} J 1191 It 
IS the binta (il< ii i < I ( < liimbiis, md m t 
fir awuN lie lan liis e n in els ashoie e ii 
June 31 1 0 1 st IN mg till Jim 1 lit 
A foit NN IS 1 uilt there in I"'’! 

St Anthony Falls of outlie Mi M^sippi 
R lie er Mmiie ipolis Mimes ti I s \ 
lhe\ tuinish 40 hoo h p i r Miiiiie ipe lis 
St Anthony's Fire, ee‘''KlN ///si/e/ef* 
Saint Arnaud Jacques Leroy de (1801 
I*' 1 li s( Idici he ilihterited tl 
liiiciii IN ef his eailv de l> ni In t los and 
dt h(s I V his \ Hour is e a|»tniii iii Mgcii i 
1 1 rom ISil till his de ith he Nsas \n n 

II mister He nnus e oiiiin iiide i iiirhicfof 
the 1 I loiees in the ( iiiiie i (is 1) aiiel 
NN IS I test lit at the I Mile of the Mina 

St Arnaud 1 M iniit i tilling tn mm 
quiit/inims in K ir i K ii i e o \ le toria 
\us(t ill I 1 oi 1100 3 In eorimeUd 

b} nil NNith Setil t itlie W inth ele pf ol 
( onstmitim Algeiia I eip SlOO 

St Asaph, riiril dist p ir iml In m 
Unit-^hire Wiles in \ Iin W et 
Delilah situ itc el eui mi e mine m e between 
the ( Iw Net ami the IIwn Us Ihe tn auel 
ehuese tike theii mum fieim st \ (7 t ) 

III siuccssoi e)f Kciitige ru, nnIjo Ir siid to 
line fountie el the He e iheiut >00 Ihcie 
in still a f( NV p utH e>f the e atlic dial el iting 
li rn the thiitei nth eeiitiir\ hut ino'-t of it 
lei iigR to the tlfteeiilh eentur} It was 
restoii,el iimlci the due <t ion of Sir (illbert 
’‘"fett Ihe re is a giarnmar sclmol i 
pir rliuiele and in eil i hilelgi ne ros-i the 
P I lw\ "t \ IS 111 the eciitie of .in 
agii elist ihe iieaof the |nr ih 164 > a< 
elistiet 33 too le Pop par about 3000 
lural dist 8 >00 

St Aubin small jucturcseiuo in in the 
par of M Brolade , Jerse > , at tho W, end 
eif bt He lie I Pa} It hu8 a small, hut 
I rbn\c iilout hai hour a pie r, and a markc t- 
pi le < , and the v le w from the adjacent 
I point, Noirmont, Is oxccodlugly flue 
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St Augustine, city In St Joliii co 
l«lorida USA lie s 2 in dittant from the 
( oast It IS said to be the oldest tn m the 
U S \ hmiig bttn settled by Spiniirds 
in Sept J jOo Iheie aic cigii artifitial 
flowers, and erurmcciing factories Most 
of the houses lud hotc»ls are built of the 
local eoqiiiui lock st \ is a famous 
health and wintei lesort iiid fruit growing 
eeutie, while piiu iiid cNpicss loc illy 
^lowii ai( the impoitant tiiiihei Hop 
1 2 t»0l) 

St Austell, iiukt In and par m Coin 
w ill 1 ngl ind riie Ln is 13 ui S 1 of 
'liiiio Ihcrc IS I be lilt jf III 1 aih iaig 
chinch which his i partic iiliilv flue 
Heipc ndic ulir towc I St V w is foinieilv 
the centre of a tin incl c opi>c i niiiiiiwdist 
The It lie iinpoit intchin ic ! i\ woiksnc u 
(lid luge ciuintilics of chilli hIoik ut 
(luaiLied m the (list l*ut ot the pul 
iiiii\ nil l< i the c III of 1 ssc X w IS 
(liiirtricd here dining the ( imI w ii 
shortb be ton the < iptuie of ( hiilcs 1 in 
lull Pep -1 hOO 

St Bartholomew oi St Barthelemy, is 
of the Fi \V Indies 1\ mg between '^t 
Mai tin inel st Kitts Its s sci in iic 
\tr\ mount iinous anditssul despite its 
piiched riituic is not inifeitik the is 
is vole iiijc iiid til M rock\ ml 

dan-.erou niiiiiii qu cssui, an I t un i 
iinds uc gr *wn f u < \| it uui siigii 
tic i) ind in iigo iic iN > produc ed 1 he 
tip IS (lUstiMi uc 11 the pent which is 
not \(i\ icccssiMc 1 he ih w IS lirsl 
sc itlc (1 b> I c oh n\ ot 1 rc nc hmen fiom St 
Kilts ill III IbSi it was (ukc n bj 

the 1 ng un le I \ lin lliuiiihill ainl ic 
mninc I in I ng pc ssc ssi m till the )catc 
ot 16 17 when it w IS le ^toic el tei Jcrincc 
In 1746 it ig iin fe II t i the 1 ng iiid w is 
once agiin gi\cn ur» unde i the tic lt^ cf 
\i\ la ( hipcllc I Is In 1 S> It w IS 
c( dc (i h\ the F 1 to Sweden m 1 c out inued 
subject to that couiitiN until lS"s when it 
w IS iiinc based b\ 1 i me c Ic i kll UOU 
Jhip J lOO 

St Bartholomew, Massacre of see 
13 \ni iioi OMi w M\ssa(K1 c»b si 

St Bees, |i II in ( uiiil e il md 1 iii s of 
\\ bite li i\( 11 ''t Hcgi m liisli pi iiic 4 ss 

fiom whom the niiiic is dc live cl is s ml to 
have foinich (I i niiiiiiciv beie about \ n 
Old 1 he chiiirh la lon,^( d to i Bene die 
tiiio abbe \ in the twelfth century V 
gi iiniiiai school w is foiin led heie b\ 
\iehhishoi) (iinichil in the Rixtecnth 
centiin iiiidti lovilchiitci Hop 1206 

St Benoit, tii on the N 1 coist of the 
IS of lit union ot Boin 1)011 i ) in I 's I o| 
st Denis eonneeUdhv < oiist r iilwav with 
Hointe tics (i ilets Hop 1 1 006 

St Benoft'sur-Loire, tn in tlie dipt of 
Toiict Frinct it was one u tho site of the 
uhhev rf 1 leui\ belonging to the Bene 
die tiuo order Hop S60 

St Bernard, name of two passes across 
the Alps ihe (ireiit St Bciiuiid (Hill 
ft high 5 3m long) le ids from Martignv 
in Valais bwlt/i rlaiul, to Aosta in Hah 
across the Iknnino Alps The Liltk st 
Bernard (7176 ft high, 19 ni long) from 
the Ise^ie valU y savov biunie to Aostn 
across tho (iioiaii Vlps The first pass 
Alpls I'cBnlna, seems to have been opened 


m >7 e e bv Servius (jralba for Tuliiis 
C«Hir, but the road, of which thoie are 
slight le minis wis not made till much 
late I It was in existence by a d, 09 At 
t he top ot the pass was a temple to J upiter 
Ihc fiinoiLs hospice was founded or as 
some s IV refouiidc d by St 13 of \Ic nthou 
(cf 6 16S1) and h is been serve cl bv \ustin 
cinoTis since Da end of the twe Itth 
(cntiuv Ihc tiiouks SCI vie insivmg 
life with the iid otthcii clogs his become 
histoii il {Hit al*,) next artcle) N ipo 
li )ii ml his iimv ciosscdthc (ueit St B 
lilt ) Itah m 1S66 Ihc c oust I uc tic >11 of a 
CAiii igc loid w js not 4 oiiiph ted till 1905 
Iht hospifc wis hadlj d im iged dining 
the I Olid \V Olid War Inlil" unde i the 
teiius ot the pticc tre it> with II ih the 
hospice WIS h m le d o\ci to the Fr 
Ihc little St B liiowntothc Jluns as 
Mpi*' (ii m wis the chief piss till the 
o] ( inng cl the jKss it Mont (fC n vie 
Mpis <cttn lie md the loid in 
VI* 3 ti iccs of the Rom i * id still rc 
111)111 llmnibils ( lossin^, the Vlps hv 
this piss IS dispute 1 ihe ho pue wis 
ils > tuiiMclc d 1>\ st I 

St Bernard Dog huge pout i till 
pietuiisjut lucl dignitiecl deg which 
origin lie I is i liccd m the Vu,^ustiiuiu 
h spi it the s III M It ot the st Beiniid 
1 iss thi igh th \lps wh le il w is use I 
to act is I guide m 1 to sc iiclifor ind iid 
ti i\ lie Is wh > h I 1 I st their w i> Two 
vine ties uc lie I in Hritim the rough 
c itc 1 ml the rue thcoitcd 1 hi 
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(ol 111 f both H oi mge oiaiigc tawnv 
un I \ u 1 )Us shade s of hi in 11 md re d w ith 
white 111 iikingb on the mii/zle face neek 
elcst iega aiirl tip of I iil Ihe he id is 
luge imel massive with i it her she i faec 
incl eleep wide and seiuiie niiLs/k the 
h|)s aic loose, and the st p well dc titled 
the eves jui diik and the lowei tvelul 
lioops i little to she)W tl reel haw the 
( iis lie of niecliinii si/c mel ait eiiiud 
I )S 4 to the the I k ihe 1 at k ib Ic vel ns 
111 iis the haunches niid uehes slightiv 
oMt the loins th ’ g^ me traight furlv 
long and powerful Jiicl the feet laigo ind 
eompiut rim Jieight of i dog at tho 
ahoulelei avciiges abe)Ut U in unci the- 
weight 260 11) M/e is an iiiipDitaiit 
cbaracteristio of tho breed 
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St. Blazey, mrkt tu and pai oi Coiu> 
wall, Enf^land, 8 m S of Bodmin it is 
onsra^ed in the china clav industry l*op. 
3000 

St. Bonifsoe, tn m Manitoba Canada, 
on the Red R 10 m b.l? of NViiinipcff, 
of which it IS vii til illy a suburb It is a 



hmtxonal tilm IS ird Cviiii 


THE GATUiDRlX, '>T BONlTlcr 

Rom OatboUo archieplscopal b(c st B 
maanXactures steel and lia^^ dour null 
and laboratoiKS The di t h 1,^10 lud 
brick clay pits occur ARu h d ini igc u is 
done by nv flooiU in Mnj IJ 0 l*oi 
IS 200 

St, Bride’s, or S Bridget’s, i hiiicli of the 
(ity of Loudon situated on tiu hide of 
F lott btree t It was Lcbuilt h^ W ren in 
1680, after the tire of Loml )u (ICibh) It 
was one of those left lu luins in tin iii 
raids of 1340, and onlv its tall steeple 
remains It is one of tie ehurdieh n 
tominended by the 1 Nhop id 1 oiuion s 
t omniission for pr st ore 1 1 ui S< f Lo> no > , 

Jivmb-damaaed Lmtitn 

St Brieuo, tn on '*'1 1 in itithe rh 1 1 
« £ ( tf, dll Nord J i nu < " in W \\ 

‘>1 Milo Am iii^^st its hat hiuldiius 
ii« I (ithfdiil (f 1 1 lit ( nth (< lit III! 
work ui'thip apilM‘1 i jistn# ml in 
trehs eelhn fin m ii ir n mi steel 
works \i,iic iiniknuni'e n l wii s ire 
mauiif <’1 lied Bop ih " i 

St Citharines, e i tu tf J meoln 
Ontan ( n oI i 4 rn -s r f j k Ont ino 
and 12 I \ W of Nii^iri 1 uls it is 
situated IT I prospe rous pe I mel 'i ipc 
growiinc ell t There ire w i tine pnks 
with bulhm^^ heiehes on I ilc Ont iriei 
a few mil s distant It has a new city 
hall, a hospital n id public li) i ir> I hero 
are some twenty sehools as well is a 
collegiate \ucailonal nisli utr a bminiss 
cedletfo met Bishop Uidie> CrilrK< on the 
Enflr model I he (^iia Ban 

Henley revatta is he lei here ou the el mused 
e^nai Ihero is an airpeut Amnn^ a 


hundred industnai plants arc tluiso pro- 
duciiiir bieiadsilk and othe r silk ^oods, hair 
(loth, knitted woollen ffoods, lujrs, airiic 
iiupleiiK nts liarne ss e h iins lunilM ilnjr 
tools, dynamos, tninsfoiiue rs clectifeid 
apparatus molois saws diop forpriufrs, 

( istines papei, weiod piodiuts canned 
flint and \e,;etil)U piodiiets, winea and 
jams me it produets, and mar iieuii Ihe 
eiU was founded latu m tlu eiKliteenth 
eeiitiin bj United h mpue J oialists from 
the I y V Iho vouriif e nnniunitv le 
ecned its flist impetus in 1820 with tho 
eonstriiction of Iho AVellanel Canal flora 
Lake Ontario to 1 ike Lin Now the 
^teat new Welland bhip ( anil makes bt 
C a bu-sv inliiid pent Pop -io 000 

St Catherine’s Society, boely of Oxford 

1 nn oousibl 111,7 of students who wliile 
iiiemlers of the univ lodiree in tho eit> 
"tuch bodies weio made luissiblo b\ a 
I lixxtion of tho uniy stitutes In IS(S 
Ihe heal ot st ( ib the censor St ( 
ilso Ins a uumlui of It t tuicis irid i dean, 
end oltcis beholirships New tniilduii^s 
were opened in st Vld itt *s in 19 10 

St Chamond, tn on the K < ler in elept 
Loire, 1 ranee Its pi in mmufs iiulutk 
silk braid lotes and it^rie tools Itliis 
deposits of (Oil and iron and his na\ il 
and iailwa> workshops lop 11800 

St Charles, tn iii bt ( <o Misboiiri, 
XJ 4 , with i tine iron brnUe sp luiiiiif? 
the Mihsoiui J 1 e X nd< rwo ) 1 Colleifc for 
WoiiHii IS hero I fun iie mmufs of 
( 11 *' sted dies oil cm^ines eUetricil 
bupplios and shoes 1 >[> 12 000 

St Christopher, one of t In Bi t \V Indii 
Is iisu illy ( tiled St Kitts (/I ) 

St Clair 1 Kiy divi limr Ont uio pro\ 
from -^t ( ee> Mu hit, m t sA It 

issue's liom I ake II in on m I tl > es a dis- 
t Hire ot U in ic itliriiru on its eoiirso the 
surplus wateis of lakes biipe nor Mh hiefau, 
ind Huron whuh it ills hiierts into I iko 
•st C This 1 iki situ ite 1 in Mu hie in 
and the pio> of Out mo disi h irifcb Into 
th( I Detnit in i tlu m t into 1 ake 1 lie 

I I net h iO in bn i Ith 2 > iii 

St Claude, tu In tlu dipt of Im i 
Fran e with i lino ( itlndr il el iiieh of 
fouitee nth 1 1 ntui v w •rkin iiiship Its 
iiiliisttus ire the ni'inuf oftoxHaiul hnai 
piF( milMmiuttme st r is oiu of 
tlu t mrist iintris oi the* Jura Ihe 

I I oftu w is foiirule 1 m 1710 V Kreat 
lire ((line 1 lu 17 M ind i Inirru nne 
iivip,<dth( tn m isji) l oj 10700 

Si Clement Danes, p ii of I oiidon 
viM li eont mis t rhiinh in whuh l)i 
*'• III lu I Johns ni iisi Itowoiship Wren’s 
(I ti h built in IbSI w lb pi )hnl ly tho 
till I ( hiirr h ou tiu site It was tins 
hull liiiff whu h with tht < \(v ptiori of the 
t \\(p was lu stiojed duplm? Xicr an ral(ls 
in 1 HO 

St Cloud 1 fn in the dept of St ine* 
(t ni ( iirinn on tho 1 h of tho Sduo, 
h III from Not n IJ line Pirig Itisutn. 
rich In hihtorhul asseuiatioiis with the 
ruins if i (iihtlo ome Inhnbttid by Marie 
\ntoinitt< Iho eclebrated '^(vies fac- 
iorv stands In tho park i’op 17 600 

2 rn on the Mississippi fti Miunosotii, 
U S V , 00 m N \V of Mmocii polls, with 
irrauitc uiomoriul and bulldini; stone in- 


St. Columba 350 Samte-Beuve 


dustrks and numeroub mamilS of freight 
cars and motor parts paper and canned 
vegetables bt Johns Univ is here 
Pop 24,200 

St. Columba, College of, Dublin, founded 
in 1849 by Win Sewill .in Oxford don m 
sympathy with the High Church Oxfoid 
movement, who visited lielaud In 1840 
and planned thi cstab ot a eollege not 
only to supply i«n lush hpe.ilving tlfigv, 
but to gi\o the lush landloids, nobility, 
in<l gentry a kiiowlt dgo ol the Irish Itn- 
guigi .Hid hunt nil and an intirest m 
Inland llw plans wore aceiptod by Ins 
usboiiites, who inoliKtirl some MimsUr 
landloids, and llln rally siippoitod by Lord 
John Ihnsford aichbishop ot Armagh 
Thi (oihgi was artu illy founded in 1815 
on tlie banks oi the Boy no but moved m 
1849 U) th( foot of Kilmnsliogiie lo day 
the eolhgc is used bj the professional 
flassis, inilndmg the fxnnirs for whoso 
bciRht it otkis special facilities to boys 
who waul an education with aii agni 
bias 

St Croix, iiami of two ms in h. 
Amtih 1 Om i sea m Hie l\nokee mta , 
and after scinriting Wiseousm from 
Mmnc sot i for 1 la m II )ws into the Missis 
bipi 20 m h»low rvt Paul The other 
Hows out of (icn ^ and fin illy 
It irlies PissiiniQUodov Biy betweni 
Maim and Ne yy Biimswa k 1 1 n,db 7'i m 
ber 's \ M \ Ciu / 

St Cyran Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, 
Abbe de (I S) 1015) Ir Iniist nist tin o 
logiiii 0 it Bayoiim ^LiuIikI tlieology 
at liouy iin I niv la mg a tontempoi iry 
then yyith Tansen whose intimate and 
lifehng Ineiid ho bn nm In 1011 In 
WHS iMiitln mnonry of 15 ly oiiiic and in 
1020 the ibl ac\ of St (yriii Im 
prisone I b\ Unhelun m 10 58 ho was k 
leised 111 1012 lodiv lie is legardi i 
with ) iiiscn IS the <o founder of hiust n 
ism and the st rouge si for e in tin dis 
stmluition id its iloitinus 

St Cvr-rtcole, In in t lu de pt of Se uu 
ot Oise I lime in u \eisailks f niious 
for an ibbev fouinh el by Mine de Mim 
tenon yylio w is Uribes'^ until hti death in 
1719 There is lUo i mllitaiy se Iniol 
founeled b> N a pole em Po]) 8 h)0 

St DdbeooS Hoith '»< DxHOieiv 
Poi II C)I l\ 

St David’s, eity 10 lu 's \\ ol b ish 

f luid mil uinle I 2 m Inmi the soi, m 
’cnil)ioke»shire \N ah s The fine sinel 
btotn ( ithe drill whnh cont nris t'i< st >rn 
screen eif Bishofi (jeixer (/ 1 »47) tin 

carxed st ills fd 15 shell Fully ( / UKi) ami 
the fan \ uniting of llishop \ uighan (/ 
I'iiJ) griyy up because: ten piti m Kamt of 
WUcs hettleil In iei in the eeiitiiry 

Tilde are iilso splendid lums ot BNhop 
(jiowd s piluee llie til Ins be r nine i 
OUinmer holiel lA riMut J’op 1000 
St. David’s Head, pieiinoiit ny rism 
100 ft aboye the se x, lu \\ hlte sand 15a\ 
J*! W J\ inbroke bhiro, W ales 

St Denis I Tn iboiit i lu N of Paiis 
1* ranee hi tluMk'id e>f s hu Iteontairis 
a chine li whidi Is a iniiknlflee iit ixxmph 
of feiiii te ( nth e < nt luy t>e)thlc in wine li aie 
the tombs of kings of lianoe J{ ul 
way carriages, lueoiiiuthos, uiiiehmeiy. 


cherraeals, cardboard, and woollen stuffs 
are m mufacturod There are also 
breweiios and dJstillorios Pop, 70,000 
2 1 n and the seat of the go\ emor, at the 
mouth of the Saint-Dems, m the Fr. is. of 
Reunion Pop Jl,000 

St. Didi^re-la-Sauve, manufacturing tn , 
19 in from \8smgoanx, lu the dept of 
llauU Tniipe, Prance Pop OOOO. 

St. Die (met Deodatum), tii , in the 
dept of Vosges liiucc 51 m NL of 
Fpiiial mxnuls iron goods, machinery, 
wagons, flic pumps, ind dross luaterials 
'^t 1) has a Cithfdral In the l<irst 

World War It yvas held against yiolcnt 
attacks, Oct D(t 1914, ind sulTcred 
damage diinng the Second Uorld War 
Pop (1950) 17,000 

St. Dizier, tn 12 ni lioin Wassy, m 
dept H iiitc Mdiiie, J<rin<o witli non, 
btccl, ind coppd iiianufs Po]i 19, >00 

St Domingo, set Swto 

St. Dunstan’s Lodge, headquarters 
sitiiiUd in Regents Paik I oiidon ot a 
chiiitible oiganibatiori, founded in 191 ^ 
hv Sir \ithnr Pcaisou c iring for men in 
the Knin Nay\ and Air 5 oicc who wlw 
blinch d during the Iirsfc Woild Wai and 
foi those blinded in snbseciueiit wars By 
tlieeiidc>f 1915, OM r 1000 men and yyoinon 
blinded m the Sf,ond Uiirld \\ ir had 
pissed through bt Dunstin s P iisjons 
uid allow iricrsxrc gi\cii iinlmiiiy occiipa 
lions taught bm h is caipentermg basket 
making rug nuking, typewriting etc 
Ihe org lnl‘^ it ion dr pi n Is upon xolunt xiy 
suliMripticuiH See Sjp f \ p» irson 
1 < iyryom Lluniiu'^s 1)1) sir 1 I rase r 
If /ir; I c/s / uc/s J Itnrl 1)42 an I inn 
ii pc Its I f Dunst m 

Sainte Aldegonde, Philipp van Mamix, 
Heer van (l»5!> 98) Dutch wntii and 
Protc stnnt n former Ho studu I tlicologv 
it (j< m \ i 111 dre w iiji the ( onu ro nl*^e < f 
Hi li (I hh> opposing the Imiui'sili in 
imiinct I him nts of Philiii 11 Vsnuyor 
ot \nt wt ip (1 1 s ,) lie d( tendt I the i itv 

uiuisi \i\indei duke ol P 11 nil \i \t 
t » Willi iin of Ol ingc he pliuil the i hie f 
put in the libeiation of tlie Nithirliiidb 
Ills inn work is a Lihmisti sitirc 

n < itlioluism, De limwsfht IJjmforf 
Oil pul) under the pseu louym ‘l»ixe 

I ibl itciius 11c ti ins the Isihnsinto 
Out h Mise andyya the i t) te laiulnr 

I I the folksong M I Z/i« (//ll/s a/t N ci'>s/ //ui ii 
the liMuii of Dute h Iihi It \ s f 1 \[ot 
ley Hi 'story of the I m* I \ IheHatnh i 

< h ip 111 18()0 (Set rl liM s by Puli'* 

1 s» Dicsselhuis IS Hr s IS >s 40 
1 0mm t 18)4, Ju 18)5, an! L 
Ijilmi 189l> 

Sxiiito-Beuve, Charles Augustir l'^)4'• 
18( ) li litonry eui t xt Hi ul ->ne 

•'ll! Mir In ISIS 's I yyint t) • ir- 

when ho ntteuilod tl Oollegc t liaiU 

III igm and iisulcil yyith x trex^ thin ving 
pi of y err in In M 1 i dry, wh im) m 
tlucn I ligeeleMl him eon iderahlv Fion 
1821 to 1827 he stuilied Medlemo nl Hu 
same time he be n bis e rce'r in the worlu 
of letleis, haying joinod iho start of the 
Dlobt lo thlb paiui, duiiiig the next 
thre ( years he e oiiti ibuH d t he pa ne i s and 
irtieJes alteryyards collecttd uiuIm the 
title of Pnmittb Lundu In 1&27 b -B. 



Samte-Chapelle 360 St. £tienne 

seTeredhIs connection with this po PI I for he accepted a chair at tho Sorbonne 
political reasons and in tho same jtar his Besides do^olopiuf? a theory of ‘diasocia 
enthusiastic and sympathetic loviiw of tion to act omit foi tho plunoiiKua of 
victor 11 UKO 8 ef haZ/adrs hroiitrht him nvcrsihlo iiactioiis. ho iiiipiovcd the 
tht acquaintance of the poet With the preparation of puio alunilnliini, platmiiin 
object of spicadinf? tho Boniantic move- and bodimn discovered anh>(lrous uitiic 
meiit he pul) iii the nt\t jear Ins lableau aeid (1849) and toluene and estab u new 
de la potsie fiamaise au seuitnu s?^r/< method of iiniierul nnal>sis 
In 18 J9 and 1830 lu issued two works Sain te Croix, bvviss vil situ itcd m tho 
of orlgnual poetrv, 1 it et pocsiej* dt Jostph canton of \ and, at an elevation of about 
Delorme and Lea ionsolatuns But his JbOOft Itsmhab au euiKajce d in m ikinj? 
sphere was not tint of orwnal poetic vv ate lies and music al boM s lop about 
creation as the reception of his third and 7000 

lost veil fVasets daout eonviiiced him St. Edmund Hall, oiilv mict hxll that 
from ls30 to lSh» lu was under the suivives m Oxford I mv It is innitd 
mduemo of lamcnnus md his mind altei St 1 dniiuid Huh whotnufhtiii \ 
wab disturlid hv leli^nous and political house that )im o((U])ud the witc and 
ciuestionini:*^ Ho ahaudoiicd In turn, was founded ^ 1236 from 1 lO I to 10 47 
Catholujsiu ^iint simoinsin uid liberal st 1 II had elost coiimctioiis with 
^otcstantism In ISU he pub I olupU Queens ( olUpe hut in the lattei vear it 
hla onlv novel nrul in is 47 diliveied it bee nmo Hide pi tide nt with a coiistltutioii 
Liiisimu his fimou^ lectures on Poit modcllod on th it of the otlu i < ollcires 
Roval which rink him not iiuitl> as i St Elmo's Fire, brush liko clecliK dis 
Bupeih liteiirv ciitu hut as one e>f the eharK^e whieh is some times seen on pro 
best historians of his tiiiu liis pe nod of jectmir object^ i>irti( iil irl> on ships’ 
real trie itnesq d ites fioin his visit to Itslv masts and the acnxls ind wiriK tips of 
in 1S40 for whic h the e iilv jiart ejf his life aircraft It inav appi ii as an i nv eloping 
hael been i pie pnrati m lie was made ihcoiinthe form eif short btreiime is Jt 
keeper eet the Ala/ iiiii hhisrv, iiiel duimt? is not <1 intsCious 

the 111 \t nine VC irs wrote iliiiost entire 1> St £loi, vil ni I4i Itciiim in the prov of 
tortile Jbtiut ties deu L mondt^ In 1844 W flindeis > m fiotii \pies Dmiiitf 

he was eke till to the \eHd<mv as sue the 4 list Woihl \\ ai it vv is the sum of 

eessoi toCasimirlKlavitcneaiidieetivedin muehloeil turhtiiiK and inMuieli in* 
1>4) In IS4S he was made prof of 1 1 and Vpiil I il6 two hittks weie fe uirht 
literituie at 1 iturt uml delivered his arouiut it with lirtrelv mdeeisive nsults 
f xmous course of lecture son f /eofe’erabnar cf in whieh 1 th sides sulleieel lu ivv 
(t soil gnmpt UiUrnir* I I mpnt In cusuilties 

18j 4 he w is in ide piof of I at peutiv it Sle Mane I li is 6t sq m in in a 

the (olUpre de fiaiue 1 loin IStMeii iimle i the ifov e f M id u is( n It li soil 
ward hi-, ehuf vvcjrk w is the hteiuiv .the f co ist fthitis opposite \ntsuak i 
eauvenes which apiuaied even Mnuhv (2 Tn iie irlhe eoaslarultlu m)uthoflho 
first m the t onsZifwtionnfZ (ISbl then M It in the \ 1 of f r Martiriuiui 
m the Mot lit ur the n uk nn in the ( / fi Ste Marie-aux-Miiies, tn iiitlieMlept of 
hitionuel until 1861 when lu fin ilh M iiit Khin friure on the lelui 46 in 

e han^red te) the 1 lu ( oes r s s \\ eif ‘^ti ishurif lluie Is some inirnni; 

dll fundi ind \ »/ mur J undi-, te no I eanic d on lieie but the e hie f 1 1 leio ut the 
tvveutv eiBhtvo’s (IS)1,61 iiul lsi»j 72) plue is now m Uxtili fahius lop 
ind the suppkrm nliij vol to this eol l2 0 uo 

kctiou Charh s 1 ein t s fn/k nttrabtf bi Emilion (so eilkd fremi a nativu 
cf MaZl/riquc show s ^ \, s e normous hte r irv sunt an I heiiiiit) vil m the dept of 
lamrc other well known writings of (iiroiuh franee 27 in J N1 of 14or 
B are r ritigiitu it p rtrails hlUraircs ( > eU luv It is notcel foi the wine (similar in 
vols 1836 39), I t Olid ho 1867) and chiraeter to BiirKUudv) whuli heirs ita 
I rtirts (4 reds, 1877 80) S# lives hv iiaiiu l»op 4400 
levillens 1872, 1) llauss iin illi 187j, Saintes, tn em the C hare nte t7 m 

ilse» E fagiiet J a hum st dt Sainft of I \ loelulle in the eit pt ed ( h lie ntc 
lieuxe 1914 ix MIchaut Sii/k Imitt Muiitinu friiue iheie aie » lima ind 
1921 I f Molt Saudi 1 tu e 192 j iiul i ait he ii ware fact one s lie n foundi a s luar- 
V BelltMirt Saudi BiuietUe \f \* ^utb ket i^iideiis, and hiuk kilns nnel eon 
1927 Hiekiilk eoinnieiee m Imindv anel 

Sainte-Chapelle. aiict lalue chapel in lieiiuum ituins of the IniKt amphl 
Pans loins \£ had it built in 1 24 * 4S tlieitie whuh mated 20 000, and tho 
to house the icIuh of tlu cro\ n of tlmms tiiiiiiiphil are h of U< rmanie us rteall tho 
and piece eif the tiiK e roHS he 1 1 1 brought piospenty of Mtdmhinimi >tho Koni 
from the Holy Lund It is sn I to he the nunc of S iiiuk r the empire and tho 
finest exati pk of thliteenlh eentury cathe dral of 'st Pe te i coimnc morutes tho 
architecture in tho woild an 1 its Btamed da>s when the eitv was a lilshoprk Ibe 
Klass is also t unoiis 8ev an lute i ta have tombefst futroplua tlio first bishop. Iks 
suKKested that the Peipcndie ilm stvlo in the hpacious er^t of the church which 
oriidhated lure bcirMhisiiamc^ Pop 23,400 

Sainte-Claire Deville, Etienne Henri St £tienne, cup of the licpt eif Loire 
(1818-81), It chemist, (naduntod is France, on the iWciis 411 in ss I of 
doctor of medicine and science in Paris, i'ariR Us oldest iiiduHtrv Ih tho iiiHiiuf 
and, after nine >(ar8 of research in his e>f firo arms, and tho factor \ was bomluMl 
own laboratory, became pn>f of clicm by tho it A ]• during tho becond World 
anddoanat Bcs)ancon(184/ 31) ln]839 War St lit kniie was once thu first cl t> in 



St. Eiistatius 361 St. Germain-en-Laye 

the world In the ribbon trade and is noted much in vogue in the second half of the 
also for its \ iricty of trimmings llcinp sixteenth century Ho was an mutator of 
cables choeoliitc and glass nn also manu the Its and m his search for elegance, foU 
fact 111 ui and the It an important dye and into scniiiiH ntalisin and maimcicd 
ehcijucul woiks llie neighbourhood of piee loiisuess He was the literary pur 
laige coal fields accounts foi the many vejorof eourtaimiseincntbmhisromfcttuj:, 
bub\ fac tones wheie automobiles, agri< Quatrains and /arucarae/ra, and, like Marot, 
implements iim(hmci\ etc are mwle liei was pi one to the hlason which eelo 
Iho line between si h ti< nne and Audi 6 hiutes an eyebrow a ilower en a fewol 
zleux (lonstiiie t( d m 1S2H) wis the flist llis fiiiit w is etf shoit dui itiori, being 
railway of I ranee l*op 17S 000 eclipne d by Itonsard and the Pl6iddo 

St Eustatius, oi St Eustache, is of the St George, name of two vils in Quebec 
Dutch W Indies with in area of 7 sq m (one m Jteaiicc the other m Hlrhmonel) 
situated m 17® 0 N lal niid 62® 40 \V aud a thud in New lirunswick, Canada 
loiih 12 m N ^\ of St Ivitts Ihe siir St. George del Mina, ser 1 i min i 

lace IS ufieMTi se v of the hills being St George’s 1 In on bt (jcorgc s Ts 

\ ole aide in eliiiutei Ha chief tn is sec on I most irii[)oit int is of tJicj Bcr 
Oriiigetowii It c xpoits pot itoeH sugir mud is Ivirig \ J of the inam is The 
and tobacco It w is first oe c iipit d bj the w h is a s] ae lous h irboiit on whic h stands 
J)uteh ^\ Inciii ( ciiiipiinv in 16U Jn the tii whitli w is loiindcd in 1612 and 
17SI It w is ( itituied bv lloetiie v but was was the c xp ol the lie i mud is until 181 1 
ntteiwards icsLored tei the Dutch J he l*op JiOO * Cat) ol(irenadi Brit W 
IS (onicH nuclei the ^.e*' <d ( ui u lo Indies Itwiicstxb b\ their in 1705 
lop IHUi when il w IS c died loit Koy il It re 

Saint-Evromond, Charles de Marguetel de eeixeel its i lese iil iiniiie cliinng tl o ad 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur de sc# F \ ui mom min sti dioiieif Kobe it Mehille (Pi i-71) 
S\iM l (buich ereeted soon ifler 1761 

Saint-Exupery, Antoine de (1000 It) c out ims mteicst mg t iblc ts tei the memory 
Ji IM iteu mel iiomIi*'! Ills iiikitixe ol tlic Mctimseifthe Bia,inds wii I70j 
puces iiid nj>els mosti) lel ife t> his 1 he iimc i h tri our the ( aiena,^e wxs so 
tliehts ml ei ic I Hu chief e dU d fic i i its 1 iMuglceii in edd tunes, a 

et Hum aic I hyt t ell Dim/ fivouiiU tUcc foi c itc c miig ships and it 

Sand and slat^ (1 > 10) i I c st si Ih i in the is le m eik d 1\ | leturesciue i*op 6000 

I b V I h dit tt inu\ (1M2) md I hi St George’s Cav sm dl is King 10 ui 

I \ till Pnn (1 H D a cliilelicns hook N I e f Heli/e Hnt lion lui is whichisof 

with Ills cwii dlusti itioiis Me icceixcd histoiu d mt ust fop the memoiille en 

the I ii\ I iiiiiiiNie lie lire use m 1)11 gi,,! mint < f P )s m u hu h the ^p mnrds 

ml HI IMl the < i md Dii\ of the ii weieelclc dcdl\ the 1 ivmin oi lumber 

\ Kitmx lie w IS kiiiccl in m ae 1 C 1 lam mensitthis 

iKidciit St George’s Channel scpiiites ^\alcs 

St Gall, til unci c ir> of t he < mton of from liclmd Its lue idlb \iiks from 

own name ^wit/eilmci is s< ded in a aO to )0 m 

II iirow \alU > on two small stu ims I > m i Saint-Germain Comte de d i 17S1 9t) 

I ol/uiich It h is ail line t ibl c \ md 1 1 lelxeiituicr His oia,m is obs( ure 

I citlueiid the toimei ef win h lits a' mel the elite of his luitli is unknown He 
hill ii\ coutimmg ii iin \dudl was cenmonlN nimouieel to he of It 

Ihe chief iiidiislius iie the iiiamif ef I iiiu1i,,e though some siippoMil him to 

lice iiiuhliii woollen lint ii cotton md I c 1 1 c n itui il son of t Inilc s 11 c f s.jnui 

cndieueUrx lop (. >00 Ihe canton Jn 171M lit came to fiom (itrniaiiy , 

hoidcis N \\ II lilt like of ( oiistaiue cliiining ilc lieirnst h poweis md siymg 
hi twee II Hie i mtems of \ppen7tl aud tint lit w is 2000 \t irs old ^t (j 
Ihutgiu Ihe m 1 usti ICS mt lit lone d aboxc iipeors to lui\t been of ccmsihixblo 

alho apply to Ih canton It joined the iiitt Ihgc iic t aide to li\c on hib wits by 

bwibsC oiift deration m iso 1 Uutcreclh\ exploiting tlu citdiility of tlu iieh men 

tnls ol tlie Hliiiic ''t D Ins an ait i of tif the time He was \t cmi tinier the 

77‘)sti m and a pop of 2S6 00 of whom c uilUltntinl agent of tlu Pi king and 
about three llfllis iit Iiotestmts Innl m 'st Jetershiirg md J ondon for 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus (ists 1907) suite \c irs Ho took i eit in mngloil 

\mti St ulptor 6 in Dublin Hismothti 1 1 u tu ts with the landKi »-> KarlofHtsbi 
was lush and lus fatlui i 1 1 shot maker m i mi\ lint died m hit swig Holstein 
He St till d 111 \tw \ ork afte i stiidMiig at ini Hf But tia\e Hers te pen tod meeting 
the FecdedtK Beaux \its in 1 iiis md in him m it Mdutioiiirx 1 1 mco as late as 
Hoim (1870 7 D lit tnivtd statues of A I ang II toncal M / ttnes 

\dm haiiigiil (ISSD I mrohi (18S7) 1)04 J (ooperOakk\ Ihe tomU dt 

and (an bhernuiii (190 D and also of , Sf ftcrwiui/i, 192'* 

’ Hiawiith X* and <«iitf His e hief me nt I St Germam-en-Laye tii in the dept of 
WWH the itahsm of his portraiture llis ''tinett Oim, Iraiito situated tOO ft 
syinbohcal t ompositious are tonctixid aboxe the be lui 12 m N\ N V\ of laris 
in the classielst Htxlo, fashioimblc in Iho bph ndid itnato is a faxourxtt 
America aud Europe diiiiiig lus lift time promenade for visitors fi m Paris Four 
but their c reativo and be iilptuiul aehieve h r kings, iiu lud g 1 oiiis \ IV , wore boiu 
ment has been largely overestimated. in the castle, w eh pre suits much the 
Saint-Gelais, Meiin de (1481 P'lS) 1 r same appoiiiuuce as it did in tho days of 
poet b at Angoulbme, who is eredittd, Iranels 1 llort elwolt Jimits 11 ol Eng- 
together with Marot with the inlrod lit lion land from lus bouishiiieut till his deaUi 
of tho It sonnet Into Pr literature, then so (1689 1701) Pup 21700 
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St. Germain-en-Laye, Treaty of/ con* St Gowan*s Head, or St. Govan’e, pro- 
eluded the btaU> of A\up between \nstria montoiy of S Peinbiokeshiic, Wales 
and the allied powers, siRrned at *^t O -on- St. Helena, Bnt and ciown eolony in 
li on bept 10 1919 HatitUations woro the South Atlautu Ocitin, 700 m bK of 
delated but weie exchaiured on Jiilv 16, Asttnsioii {qv ) and 1200 in from Mossa- 
1920 The draft treat\ ol June 2, l‘)l<), imdts thoncanst Vfiicnnpoit In 15“ 5-)' 
was the subject of mu<h eontro^ersy b liit and 5* 42 VV Joiirt It is volcanic 
betwiH?n the Vni^tnan delcirates and the in ontrin and 101m luiu; and 61 in broad, 
bupiemi (ouiiiil of tin illied pnwiis its ana belnf? 47 sii rri \lthoufrh 
The ■Austrians held that the lepnblie of situited in the Iwnit of the SL tr*ide 
\ustriu w IK ti state dfi ?ioi« and one of the winds and surrouiidi d bv the cold b 
Hapsburg bm ee*<Mon states to Ih) tieated \tlantit iiurent, then aic ( oiisidcnihlo 
in like maiintr with ( /cehoKlo\akia and \am tu s of temp and ramf a 1 lint ween the 
YngoslsMa The \llus, howe\ir main- coistil and hill zones Ihc i lininto is 
tamed the new \ustiiin lUputdie to bo mild ind equable The is is 11 v\att red 
the direct heir to the lesponsibilitles of b> abundant clcu spring's It supplies 
the old ViiK iia On ethnic grounds the provisions to ships, and i vports lln\ flliro, 
Austiians al o protested against tin m tow ropi Jico and lilv bulbs gov 

clnsion of i uOO 000 Vustinns in C/e«ho of st II is adnimnteicd by x governor 
blovakiu 200,000 in Itiih ind sex thou xided bx e vci lithe aiul nd\isoi> louni ils 
sands 111 \ ugoslavia Ihi \1 lies admitted The goxernor alone iinkt^ oidinaiKes, 
the ethnograpliieal areruimnt but could there being no legislative eouiifil but 
not allow It alone to mtliunee them powti i-s leseived to le _is] ite l>v Older in 
5>omc e oni e 'J'^ions xxcie in vdt to Austn i (ouueil Iheio are ten piimirj se liools 
c*bpeenllx iii the ceonomie e lause & wine h md ono second in ‘^t II is an nelniiriltj 
the \U‘-trian delegates ele< Intel \ustri i . e onling station, ind btfon tht> '^cionel 
could not fnlfll The tn of Kidkeis [World \\ n w xs xisited h\ two of the 
burg was returned to Vustria but the onix , ( ape ol (lOo I Hope sqii niron e xe i \ \eixr 
idcbiseites alleixxed were thosi m ihe I Ihere is no mtc rn il post hut there are 
Klagcnfuit b »«sin xml in reschtn The ibout 7> m of telephone hues There 
trt*atv estih the froiitieis ol Vustnx the is a cable station fiom wlnrh t ihlcs tou- 
mxjor decisions being Ibex inelusion of nett with ( xpe loxxn iiid Vscension thus 
Otr Tjrol s of the Hu nne r in It ah ind linking the colony with all pirts of the 
of (»er Hohe nil i in ( /ec hoslox iki i while world Jamestown (pe)]> 1 >00) is thi 

the 'supreme Council xetead the iiuhLsnm cap xnd only tu it is i fiei poit Pop 
of Ocr Vusti la ui (jfiiinnx VUoxxanois in 1046 1741 

were made for the proteet ion of ininontie s //es/o/v — st II w is dise om i< d hx the 
but \ustri i re nounecd all c 1 nil b In h gx pt ■ Poitngucse eoniiiinilei I lo ela Nova 
Morocco China and ^lam Militaiv |< i‘<t< II m 1 02 on bis retiiiii vox ige to 
naval and nr forees xvcie limited xnd 1 isl m fiom Iridii It w is iluii umii 
reparations xxcre linpo^i d llu ccie i h ihite 1 and seen to le will xxooded 
monv of Higning tl e tieatv took pixee in f Ihitil I SS thesitnalion of tlu is x\ is kipt 
the btone \g< Hill in tht < luteau a secret wluri it was xisited bv Capt 

Hemmu Dr Heiinei < hain lloi ol the i I hoin is C txeildish in tlu Ihs h e it his 

Aubtnan Repul he w is the i m signatoix n tuin from a xe x ige i tiind ihi xm rid 
forAiLstilx I Viler this X isit the is leia ui ipoitofe ill 

St Germans, xil 0. in W N VV f bu shn s of x mems run iis vox igmg 
Plymouth m (eiuwtll 1 n-.lind The helwfen the 1 Iinlus tml ' iiu pe In 
seat of the bisb )p f th» e till iliont 1611 Joeiius "^picr IotmiiUx mm m d it 

1050, bt G IS note 1 for Its iin» Neuman on he t ilf of the Dute h ^tale (re ne ral hut 

chinch and for sc \ elite e lit I K rituij ihis tht Dute h made n > atti mpt to oe r iiiix it 
houbes It n the co mtrx ‘^e it cf the In 16 » it w is annexe I ami oce iipmd by 

Eliot family, eaiH of M (» I ejp (pxr ) Capt lolin Dutton on 1 1 tiall of the K 

aOOO Indu(empm> It ri m lined In posses 

St Gilles' 1 Tn an I ill poif 12 m sum i f t hr e oinriaiix e xee jit tor an inte ix il 
S^I of Nunes in the I t ef (#ard hetwi n ISI > and is^i wlun the Hilt 

Iranec Jtb be autiful R )ii leseiue abbey <*ejx took it oxer until ISii when it was 

ehnu h date s from 1116 1 ip SPO 2 humglit unde i the diieet goveinrnent of 

IVirish suit Hlllis ni n i il iinel the ( lown W ith tho me u uo in hliippmg 

maiiiif K tunng suburb of 1 r isse Is Hi I from Ibe I the eol nx eiijoxed thiitj 

gmn '' ot the eitj Tb i ii inuiafs xe irs f>f great iiroHpe i it x Iml tlu opening 

of pirfiunts soap ehei Is shoes , of tl « 'sue / ( anal in 1 S6 ) e meed tiado to 

pianos Dec and f n urn lie d o Ih The b live rte el If) tin Me iliU 1 1 me in ^t H 

anct if ill pooit, the onlx i i i uit of the w i port e>f call for u v i l i|iiantitv of 

fort I fie at u IIS of Hi i sels i tin toui sini i mg to ind fn»ni In lax and othei 

tf^nDi century, is now a mu mi J'op r nt^. of the 1 , and luge obt ihs were 

01 100 inmnt lined both e lx il an I uiiUtarx The 

St Gfuliano, Monte see F i is w i om c also i depot foi lihe rated 

St. Gotha**d, or St, Gotthard, name of a Vfrie ii s limleel from nlaxcrs ciptiirod by 
famous pisH oxcT wlmb luus i carriige tlu W (oast 's(|uadion During tho S 
route f corn fine ted In J •‘20 M muccting Afiicaii xvar (1S‘»9 1002) tho fa Horvfd an 

the lakers 1 iicem** an 1 Mnggu u Tlu ro qunrteis for two to thue t lions ind Hoot 

has iKcu I hoHpW on the luiurnit (00 prisonns, but Hh chief notoriety ailscs 
ft) slnc^o 1111 The great M (i tunnel, from tho yeani of e xilo and connmimnt 
which oxte nclfl from (tosc he nen to Airolo, whleh Napoleon pnssf <1 at Longwood (3 in 
9i ni ), w«x8 built in 1072-80 inland from Jamestown) fiom JSij till his 
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death In 1821 Ainoni? tli( Hoor pil^nnc rs 
was Qon. Plot Cronjo (<71?) In 1922 the 
IS of Asconslon* till then under the control 
of the Loids (^onirniRsiorurH of tho 
Ailniiialty, was transtiiicd to the ad- 
uiiMist ration of the ( oloui il Oflico, and 
anuoxod to the colony of bl II 

Set Obono da lonscca, Narratne of the 
Vomue of foauda Vojrx in JJ02, ti ins by 
J (fibhs 17 >2, J liirnfs, J lour through 
the Islami of Sf lUltna, 1817, nid P 
Ciosbo, lltltna loOl IfiS l‘H8 (a 
detailed hist with full bibhot^Lciphv) Foj 
works on N ipoleoii's t\ilo see W \ 
\ouni?, \aiioUon in I riU St Helena 
1915, and Doiria r ( nston In Siorth of 
1 \m ( karattn'< l94o 1947 

St Helens 1 C’o hor and nirkt tn of 
1 iiKashitc I iif^l iiid, U ni 1< N I tif 
Llveipool Ihcie is roinnmnK it ion h> 
canal with tho Meist y flu oiiemil 
uudeiis fiom whhh the fn his inown 
wisthi 'irat vil of Hardsli iw whuh^rtw 
1 i» dining tho foiutfuith tintuij mound 
* iiiKt I lyii fl (hippill* Iho modem 
I u ehurih oieupus tiu site of the old 
‘chappiU* 111 lliidshiw ( oal w is dis 
(o\eiod 111 the Mciiiity in tho inrh six 
ticntli (ciituiy Ihirt in like d the bemn 
iiinpr of “si II s jrKiwth into ono of th< 
larff( tiis of t' I in< ishlie coil 

11< Id PiOi^Khs came i ipidU with the 
< (jiisti lie tion in 1702 of tiu 
Na\ij?ation tiu ( mil s\si<in which con 
nocted ’st II with Wairin^t m Ii in 
do la I mjerc iiitiodnccd iss in ikin '• 
In 1773 a toinnicic lal coini) ii \ w cst ib 
c<ill( <1 the Put 1 1 »t< (rliss Compm> 
<\jppcr in I (lieniK il woikh lollowt 1 Ihc 
t iinous i^luhwoiks of the 1 ill nn?ton 
tamily were istih nt bt II in ls27 and 
otlici linns we 10 t stab in IHK) ind ls»0 
Met il foiindius tiniicrus indbicwcru'^ 
wciistnitcd M II w IS iiu orpor itod i', a 
boi in ISb'^ ind bee mu i co boi in 
18S9 Slim ) it h IS i)o 11 i iMil • I 
Notable pulilu buildings an tiu tn ii ill 
founded 111 lisih md ccmiiihtid n is" l 
the iniikct II ill till (o ( nut md tie 
(•ainbU Inatitiitc llun iic r.o >d ediu i 
tioiial tacilitiea ^llt^Il^ Pirk contains 
the Mansion House Museum I c ]» 
108 000 2 Til ii m sj oflvsdc m 

tho I‘'U ol \\ iM:ht I n„l m I lop vet'll 
mate d) 1 1 00 

St. Heher, b( ihidc nsiit cap of tiu i 
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llll Mill f ill ' M 

St Hilda^s, womi n s i oil c it Oxf(»r I 
Lnis It wriH t >nn hd liV P lothi lie ih 
in ls‘M ih St 11 Hall md c linneed 
title to in 1921) Ihcic m 

schol irhiilps and exhllntic ns some* i 
which an lesusid to can lid it <s fu m 
'Cheltcnhim Ladies’ Colle,'e 

St Hubert, tn 10 m N I of S( laii in 
Luxe in bom fr, Jit Immu M my pilm'nns 
>eapl> viHit tho bhrliu* of St 1 1 in t lie fliu 
abbey chure h It vshr tho se'one of he i\ \ 
llKhtliif; in tho roiirso c f J M you liuntl 
8todt*8 great couritu-uiXenHivo in tho 


Ardi*nues (Deo 1944-Jan. 1945) Pop. 
2 too 

St Hugh’s, womens collc'gc* at Oxfoid 
IJniv , founded afl bt 11 Hall in 1886, and 
meeu por it ed as a coUego m 192b bchular- 
shlps md exhibitions xre awarded 

St Hyacmihe, in with woollen and 
cotton shoe door, and clothing mauufs , 
and two e ithedi ils It is 12 in N 1-. of 
Montie il 111 Qiiebee, ( an ida Pop 
17 son 

Saintme, Joseph Xavier Boniface (1798 
ISOi) l<p wntei of neiielb and pHis, ho 
wem i ]Hi/( 1 r 111 -, Hiffiola (is>h), uid 
with Sful (lSo7i I Hint line I the high re 
put ition lio had won In his idiis 
/ Our<i et U pacha (1827) liich* d amour 
(1S45) etc he r ollil) >1 ited with bciilte 
llivard ind others 

St Ingbert, eintu foi ceial mining and 
gl iss niiiiuls it in \\ or /weihrueken, 
III '^lulmd it possesses non and stool 
works Pop 20 )00 

St Ives 1 (^o called from 1 i an lush 
virgin ind inirtjT), picture luc sciside 
rc'^eut with nn^niheent hearlies on "'t i 
11 1 \ on the N c oa^>t of Goinw ill I ng- 
Imd 1) m fioin Linds Liid An 
artists colon\ w is founded h^ bickcit and 
Whi'.tl i Pop SHOO 2 lior undinrkt 
tn i lliintiim 1 nshin > ngl ind, on the 
It On c » n I of 111 nliugdon It w k» 
the '.itc of a 1 11 1 ^ founded in tJie twelfth 
(cntur> 1 ^ i cell to HiniKri abbey, but 
owes its itnpoUinic to The .,?c it 1 iir 
whuhl longe I to the ilibots Then is v 
fine church ui I i sivlc c nth c entiiry 
budge mthe e litre ol w huh is i lesion cl 
two store >< d f h t|H I lop >200 

*St James's Gazette,’ <>ec I m ms . 
*>i wn \r 1 ) ’ 

St James’s Palace ni gulu iiiudoniod 
bn k NtMictiiie ot \ei\ u ipie teiitious 
c \t noi ii )W Old} iiNiil foi Icmcn and 
f < 1 a] n( Hunts of roiiit cthcnl Hefote 
the N imm t n nine 'll the "ilo was octii 
|udi\ 1 tuispinl 1 itte ih in tiu c h cue of 
Itont ille^i will M t>n •^eiitc I it I > Ilf iu\ 
\ III in I >11 Ihistnoniuhf died down 
tb he SI ital built i p il u t in i w dU i m 

I I Ilk vhub w is niiu il t a’ n i I l\ 

(bilks 1 1 md still Kill Ills -st I 
1 uk llll I line will il f nt ims si mu 
tin II till s WHS i I »N il K ileiuo fl n 
H 1 when \\h*-ihiU w s miit lown 
till Is w iK n (Uu c u \ 1 ( 1 1 1 leinoxc i r ) 

I 1 I High nil I ilic Ih piliue m 1 ^he 

I i\ \ ro\ \1 w< le 11 ‘'ti I duriuj: an m 

II I II 1 Hi 

St James's rheati ii Imiij: "ti ft 
I md 111 \\ I \\ I n d iii is w ith 
the t>hn ij/Mis s / I iiihi the mill i 

1 e lit if loll I 1 1 ill I 1 It is h ^ M 
* I the oldt 11 1 lit I i the itic in ' 
>\e t I nd ot 1 oiul n ul lus 1 s i 

III |s9l it came iin I iluMimni n n l 
Sir (icoj-gc VI \milii ind w il " m 
of m in\ of his tiiumi hs lai Ii m h 
Mierc s I au was produed then in 

and I ht bVee id l/;s / ampin u m H ei 
follow uig VI In 1 M) sn 1 mr neo 
DliMci, IS act n in uuu r opiiu 1 theie 
with I ()l sen I 
Saint Jean d’Aore, src ViKi 
St. Jean-de-Luz, tishmg tn and seaside 
resort of trance st inds on the bay of 
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Biscay, nt tlio mouth of the N ivolU ir the 
dept of Basset* Pyrenees It Iks 12 in 
fe W ot JUwonuo V loi titled 1 11 , with ti 
fine old t huic li and an mt( ic'^tiu.c i hAteaii 
and othei old buildings, it is iiotid fox its 
^(.n balhiiu; and his n iiisino and a 
h\drothti ipi( cstab l*ni) 10 JOO 

Saint John, c ii> ol st J i o Vc u 
Biuiibuick c inidi cit the mouth of the 
fc»t John Jw b(i m s I of I ndiiitton 
It w IS diS(o\ticd I \ ( hamphin on St J 
the B ipti'^t > 1) i\ (him 24 1004) Charlts 
do La Tom tucti d a foit in the li iiboui in 
lt>3 > tmt lost his foil to till t tipT Mitois 
of Viadia in lb >4 But no permaiunt 
bittkinont wa^ inidi until I7st whin tlu 
I o\ xlists fouiilid thi piistut cit> its 
oii^mil naim biiuj; l\iiitown aftii 
IfOMiiioi Pair of Nox v 's«otii It is in 
iinpoit int tishin^j: i iilw n iiid distiitmt 
inu' until tor i dist busih trui^id in 
OKriiultmi indtlii linubirti i h ( ottoii 
eroodh boots iml shois in,rims < t< iic 
manufai tuiid ami tlun an iw iiid 
fcrist mUIs 1 ishiiu IS (.11 1 lid on on a 
lominttii il s( ah It is i Miinrm i iisnit 
iind ronl mim s ind ^iiiiiti iiid him tone 
iiuiinis m woikid St F is diu ot tlu 
wintii poita ot Canids tor the passinjcn 
an 1 otnir msscN fiom 1 ukuu In t\ 
ports It Is second onl\ to Monti ( il Pop 
ol ”00 

Sc John, laiircst (ino in loiv) ii\ of 
Now BiiiiiswKk ( inidi di uniru into tlu 
H ix ot I niid\ It ^ lint lohii On bi imh 
lists in (^mliK tlu otlu I ( ilhdthi \N al 
loostook 1 m,^iiis in tlu burhlinds \ ot 
Miiim 111 I tor so in toiins with a 
idsteih (ouis( tlu internal ion il bound ii\ 
belweiuitu I ’s V. in I ( in 1 1 1 I hi iiiii 
tiilis 111 thi Vlii^ish VirMstoik ind 
Oroniof to on the r b ind Mu '^t Fiimis 
Midiwiski lobnim iiil'^iliu ii on tlu 
I b llu of til ii\ iskniwiifor 

itsfiitiliti an 1 1 »r its jn fun s (m fi ituiis 
Till < it 11 I ts of tlu («i in I I ills III 
CdU id i ( '2- in from tlu -sc i) h ip down 
o\ir 7' ft \t Saint Folin ibox( tlu 
month lie tlu reieisihli fills lu n the 
rn H foi fd throu,?h a niriow opi nm,; 
ind tiurcbx i?ivis the illn i m of i fill 
whu h inns m f iMur din < tiori u eoidm,C to 
tlu inoMmentofthi tidi In h ru ton (S 4 
111 up) is the limit of iiiiuiti n J >i 1 iiirei 
X ( SS( 1 

St John, liiiri laki of (^m I < r < in id i 
< ommniiu dtin^ with Mu '^t I iwniui h> 
Wdx of ufiun i\ K 

St John, tri wliuh wi | iitiilh d( 
inulishi d hi an 1 uitliqinki iiilsFF on tlu 
N \\ of \ritucui 'V Indus ml tlu s« it 
of the (olmiil icoMiiior If his t icood 
haibour f jr srn ill ships und i uisidn ihU 
commerce m fruit esia iilh pimipphs, 
and siiffdi m I eotton JV>ii 10 000 

St John. Hector, t i i \ t < 1 1 n 

Mu IILI (»t II r \i Mfc Ji \N iJf 

St John, Henry. Hoi ini.iihoki 
Hi vkv Sr Joiiv, Vim or m 

St. John, Knighte of, s t ilosi ii \ i 1 1 i«s 
Kmuiitw 

St. John Lateran, Church of, sir 

L\Ti-K\\ Cm itcif 

Saint John of Jerusalem, order of 
f hixalry the title of wlm h orljcinnUd iii a 
hospital founded at Jtriisulciji r 107U by 


\inaltl trade is who formed a leliKious 
Older foi hi Ipirur ( lirlstian pilKiinib to the 
Holy Laiul 1)ii\(ii out ol leiusakm in 
1290 the urdi I wiiit thst to Ijimasol ami 
then to Kliodi s (1 410) Diivui out aic iin 
In 1 >22 tlu kmirlits ot tlu oidci went to 
(leli and skiIv and m 1)40 settled in 
Malt i Ihe IS was (planted b> Charles V 
to tlu kiiiRlits who letained it until 17 OS 
when tlu oifhi bee imc itliiritable le Ii 
Kious oieki its heaeleiuaite is be iiir? estub 
in Itoiiu in 1S7S Hk ] oielei wliieh 
admits women to membeisFup was f^iveii 
«x elioilei ot me oipeii ition m ISSS H 
einrimses hospital ami Heel ( leiss work 
neitahh tlu s{ John Vmhiiluue) \ssociii 
turn (stt \Miii I vse 1 Hi i> t leoss) The 
distiiu tioiis eif the oielei die lonfeiieel in 
ice e>,^nitioLi ot seivuis in the eaiist of 
hllmlllit^ tliKMurhout the But I mpue 
St Johns e i[) ol New foundland C in ida 
It lies 20*0 III tioin liMipool and 17 40 
m fioni ( oik (lie land) on the I bluiies 
ottlu IS in the p( iiinsul i eif V\ iloii llu 
reutieottia wlnli si il iiul e od tislu ii s 
it h IS c \e e 111 nt h ii hoiii whiif, iiid (ii\ 
eleu k K eommo 1 it ion Hit other nidus 
trios ire nniiih illied to tin IisIiitIh. Ub, 
foi iiist nue oilieliuiiiK but Mule ait> 
also foiindiu s bi wines t inm nes, e orel- 
a,fe tin nit UK bisuiit in I boot iiul shtie 
fieloiies In ISll Isll iml ISI2 flu 
tn siitk le d s( \e K h ti m tiie md llu old 
woifbn houses hi\( n s(l\ disippe iieel 
llu Horn ( itholi t it 111 bills I hi 1 invest 
huihliii-, in Ni wtoim II iii 1 llu le is also 
III \ii^lie in ( itludi il ( ihot lowei eiii 
the summit ol '^uii il ihll eomimmoi iteH 
Mu ft iiith eeiiteuiii t>l the disroveiv ot 
Ne ufoimtil mil bx lohn ( il i t (14)7) 

llu ( tinstiue tioii ot the liiiserit Kuvorii 
meiit house w is eomphtid in 1S2S Iho 
House of Vsseiiiblv biiildim^^ is piitliil 
1 irh tint 1 op l>2 SOO 

St John's, I Ip ot St T co Qiie bee, 
C mill it lies oil the Hu lu la u 27 m 
be I 111 si if Montie il (ii iiri iiui 

liimbei lie t \| uted In 1" it w is tlu 

Kt V to ( until the I loieis 

ICitliti I Mu I unde 1 Mijoi Pnstoii loUi^: 

resist I M)nt^'omii\ s idxime Vs t 
ti miiim' St hool for ( iiii li m tax ihx tho 
tn stdl Ins some milit iix hie I'lodmes 
el IX pioilucts s(winjr miihimi> mil 
siu; ir HIM him 1 V lop Mill) 11 400 
Saint Johnsbury, niaiiuf it t in imr t n iml 
the ( ) se it ot ( ikdoiin to \iimoul 
L '^ \ 41) m \ 1 eif Mont|i her Tlu 

iinmits imliieU stiles miehni ix iml 
taini imr>h me fits mtiFtle siip:ii iml 

e mix Po|) I > 000 

St John's, Eve of, oi Mieisumnier Eve 
(lull 2 4) ( I le hi ite el xxit h soiit^ imei elam e 
throu,^hoiit ( hiistemlom in the Mieldle 
Vices Jn Hoirii eouiitiies Cites weic 
kinellt il In tlu nniket |>1 le e ^ mel Mm 
>oiini^ folk joiiieel h meis and eJmeed 
iiFOiirul It was all F ni; e iistoiu to fe te h 
bratieluh from a nc ifrhhntirltur xxood and 
fasten tlu 111 oxer doeiis in sufu of ami 
roloifiiu; at the* Buidist s biiUi 'some 
times tlm hleHsinir of tlu^ pai pi lest xxns 
iwkf d iiH i bane t ion fur the men} makliur 
St. John'i College, Cambridge, fotiriekel 
in by tho Jaidy Miriraiet Ikaiifnrt 
Jlor cxcciilejm buperxisiel its bulldiug 
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among them Bishop h ishcr of Roc hosier 
There are four com is the most easterly 
with its fine gateway date s fioin the Tudor 
IK nod the second eontains a panelled 
inastei s gallery with fine mouldings (1 »‘)H 
lb02) J he so called Bridge of ^ighs con 
iiecth the thlid loiiit with the fouith, , 
vchich IS oil the othci side of the (am I 
1 he ciidowiiHiit iu( hides niiu si/ us 
si\i> stholais and Kixt\ Mloves be 
sides a inisUr 1 old Binghlcy, Roger 
Ascham, VVoidsworth (astleieagh Pil 
mcrsloii niul Sir J He ischcl weic stude nts 
here ^ ^ 

St John's College, Oxford, founde d in 
15 J*) l» Sir 1 ho mas White alderman ol 
London J he ic iie tvio qnaelruiigks In 
the fliHt is me oipeirited pait of ‘^t 
Bernard’s Ceillege (teiundc d in 1 4 17 ) w hie h 
formerly 0 (« iipied tho bite anel to wlneh 
the fine gate w n gmng on to st (iiJess 
street iNo he longs llie second w is 
built Wa \fe hhishop Laud \\ho he s hniie el 
in the tluFKl leigethtr with the leninde r 
iiiel who 111 his life time w is ^erv mtiin ite h 
issociiteel with the college Ihi'' (lUiei 
I ingle whieh is iiite resting h\ le isoii of 
the ftibioii of ( 1 i^sie il ind 1 e i pe n lie ul ir 
stales e»v( ilooks the hiu < edit ge ,,ai dens 
I if teen of the twinl\ eight sc heiUishii s 
e lUieel ait rcsiived fen the Meiehiiit 
i i>ie)is Sr heie ^ I Mel ( imi mil ind 
I lines shirle \ w re ai st I 

St John's River, ehief ii\ of Vloitii 
I s \ Rising m B^e^a^li eo it lie ws \ 
iiiellmillv itJieks iiMlle (Ijth Iroin the 
iimutlR tikes 111 cisUrlv tuiii lifue 
iiaoJiingthe \tUiilic 1 iile rprise am 
iiji) IS llie limit e>f naMgitioii lie ^t 
John SIS )()(> in long anel ]nsses thi luh 
likes i eirge Dcxteis ml Moure e 

St Johiistoun te Miiei luini eil ieith in 
Sr eitl in 1 

St Johns Wood, siihnih e>f lend n 
111 the I e»i ed s| Min lei one 1 m N W 
eif St 1 ml s 

St John's Wort n mu foi inumlcref 
plants wit h e x me s e f x e How lleixxr is f niii 
mg the genus IfniuHuni tlux lie s 
e alleel lioin eoiiiiiig iiitei tleixeei a lout the 
fc ist of ^t leihn Bill tist (() s ) ( omnmn 

st Johns x^oit (// J latiini) his its 
leaves chit te el XMth lellueil gl mils 1 he 
large Itoweied st Johns well ei lo r it 
sjiaion (// ttli/f tutu) I'x a trilling |lmt 
oReii grown m shiiibhcTus Mo t ol the 
siueicsaie aiennatic mel i sinous 

St Joseph lie SI It of Bur tuiiiau 
cei Missouri, I s V r stal i tiarliiu 
pent in iSJt It is e II the Alissouii (»S 111 
l)j rad \ W of Km'- IS It has lu^ 
stock yairis niid w eiigi,^ed in the m 
dufltiicH of slaiighte Ting ineit-pirkmg 
anel the iimimfae tuimg of ( 1 tins It h is 
an Import mt gi im nnikit md ronsirhi 
able m miifs ot ii ni goo Is iiiclutln^ 
beilKrs and tdoiiglis Pop 7 » 7aa 
( eutie of a peach gie wing dist ami tie 
CO beat of Berrien eei Miehigm I s v 
It is at the mouth of tho st losrph in 1 
has comine^c lal tlshe ries It has dix eisifie d 
manufs and is a siimnur lesort lop 
UOOO 

St. Josse-ten-Noode (I Unnsh Sint 
Joost-ten-Noode), 1 siihurh e>f Biiisscls 
in Brabant Belgmni It has nianiifs eif 


laoe soap and coik and also iron 
louudncs anel breweries Pop 28,100 
Saint-Just, Louis Antoine L5on Florello 
de Riohebourg do (1707-U4), ir revedu 
tmnary leader, b at Decizt near Neveis 
At the bigmumg of the reyolution he was 
ele cteel to the National (ruard of the Aisno 
and meiiiber of tho electoral assemhly 
lliving tennied a friendship with Robes 
picric ho heeunc deputy of the elc pt of 
\iHne to the National (onxcntion (1702) 

J he fedlowing veir he was appointed a 
me luber cif the ( oiiiinitteje of Piihlie '^afetx 
ind drew up the rejiortR upon the over 
thie>w cjfihe (^iiundists mel the H^hertists 
He also wiote Llie de iinncJatic^n winch 
eaused Hanton s cjxeithrow Having pro 
posed that tlu Convention should control 
ill inilit irv Opel itions he was be nt to the 
irinies ot the Rhiiit and Moselle* Ue 
oairle d ejut Ins mission with sue h re le utloss 
vigour t h It on his re tin ii ho w is t leete d to 
the pit'-ieiimv et the ( onveiitiou (ieb 
17 H) He w IS lusti iimental in ‘'or urmg 
BeUium for iimte (\li\ 17J4) while iii 
comm mel of the aimv m tlu N , but w is 
IC calk el to Pans bv Robe spa ni and w is 
evcntuilly uiuste*d it the sitting of the 
Mb J he fill doi mel w is ginlle tine d see, 
(J uiK'y dt Saint hist jul fdccs d nnt 
mil ( fi t at llie s>/r sa i a ISit I 
H mu I Hist te df Saint fust 18 >4 
( \eUi\ (J uiHs mpltUh de Saint 
/list 1 his 

St Just I St Just in Penwith, uib di>t 
lb lit II W (t leri/iiuc in I nc ii 
1 mis Ini ( )in\v ill It is ehieilv m 
igiH ml till mmmg eli t but most e;f 
the mines ite now eiisii rel It his an 
iinphithc itii ‘-t lust Roun i when 
imriel plivs ubtrl to le peifoiiiieel Pop 
ippioMiu itel\ 4001) 

St Just-in-Roseland, vil ot (oi until 
J nglml i m N I ol 1? dm >uth Ihi 
ehuieh v\ is toiinded in \ i lU tiling 
Its name liom '*'1 Just who ] r i heel tin 
( c jrl m IngliLul in f< re, the luiug f 
\iigu tine ihi vil md ( lull h iie u teei 
lor tlu unspoilt be lutv d tleii '•ur 
I mil hugs Ri p hin 

St Hilda 1 Me)ht remote of the Outer 
Hell Is in the Vtlmlir 110 ii \\ *f 
tlu III iinlauel of srotlaud It is d ut 
11 1 ng l)\ 2 m bie ul w ith [iie r u it m- 

I k I < unel shores all le uii t the i with 
tlu e \eeptie 11 of the oiilv In liiu pine ii 
th '*'1 It IS thi il orlr of miiuiiu 1 it Ir 
wilitiwl Ihr few mini vieie eddigtei 
t ) k ive M K for tlu m mil md in 1 ) '> 

’ ( nv of Boiiike Cl \i tom, \isliilii 
I f isliionnhle w itcinir. line on Hobsons 
Bn >Iiii Irom Melt nine It posse ssc 
a hue osplan ide u 1 the pur i-* tin 
longest lu \ustiahi I lure, ir spe id 
fuilitjts for bitlni.. a public iurk 
[ mil nmuv line huil lings l»op (1 )t »t 
I >b 1 lb 

I St Kitts, Ol St Christopher e iii of the 
Blit \\ Iinli m IS with in luu of bi 
Set III 1>js(o\cieil I ^ C eiluinbus in 14 tJ 
It was oecupied bv In 1h tho 1 lu md j r 
111 lb2I, but IS eede 1 to (iieat Britain 
in 1711 rill" iS beloiiisS to the I eeward 
group of Lesstp Vntilks it is 21 m 
long rhe eiiitnd put is a laiige of 
rugged lilts e iiliiuiiating m Mt Miserj 
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(J700 ft) Tho niuin ranf^t ocrlooks a 
fertile pUm at the HW of which f& 
BassoteiTO C4ip and port of tho Is 
IS tho cliii f iuilustr) , sea is cotton 
tobacco, molasbcs, cotfee and hiues arc 
also ffrown I here are suit ponds at tin 
^ 1« corner of the is It is aii odniims 
trative unit ot the 1 teward Is 'ni K 
was discovert d b\ ( olunibiis In 1193 and 
settled b> I ng and Iir about Ibi*) In 
1713 the Fr coded the Is to liiitnin and 
Blit rule became dnilh set nre after 17S2 

St Kitts, Action off \t the peuc ot 
Ltroebt (1''13) the is of ‘^t Kitt-^ wis 
cntirelv ceded to the But C roun but In 
1782 it wus ittacked b\ the li i Iniiril 
the comte tit Ctrasse Vdiu ''ii sninul 
Hood who \ »s then m eominaiid of the 
Indies faih d m his attc nii ( to pi event 
the capture but b^ a seih s of bol 1 tiiOM 
ments he» sucet'eded In turning the 1 r out 
of the cap (B is^icterre) and beat oil then 
atiackb 

Saint-Lambert, Jean Francois Marquis 

de (171h 1M)3 br i oot uud i hilosophcr 
6 at Nano\ lie entered the sorvnt ol 
btanlsla" king ot Pohiti 1 and s ived in 
the If r aPTii’v in (icrniant ml7)h u but 
owing to 111 health he hid to retire He 
then pub his poem /rs Saiw nt ( in iniita 
tion of Ihoinson 8 Se'asons), and as a 
conscMueiice was admitted a inemlui ol 
the li Vtadcm’v (1770) me il his 
uthti wi rks ai Ode mi/ I 1 u le 

Mai ti it le soir Le** Dear f ms and 
Le** Pnne jjcit d<s liu*, fiths Its 

tiai on** But h ii chiitly remembered le* 
one of the / n i/<l )titdistf*t and istheloier 
of the marciuise de li /uftlois the mar«iuise 
doChitelet and Mine d lloudr tot (Kous 
'seau s Sophie) 

St Laurent Louis Stephen (h ls82 
Canadian btitcsmin b at C miptc ii 
Quebec son it igeiuril torekeeper his 
father heiut, li ini lus mothfi IihIi 
H e studied Iiw it I il I niv lU the 
time he w is tliim h hid est ib himsilf 
as one ol the mist siiMc^ksful liwitrs m 
Quell 111 in 111 1 lii w 1*1 dnifted 
into tb Ciniliiu (»o> fjr ttinporarv 
wortiiiie siniee though he hil liui no 

pr mu') \ liti al (V)riiimc \a I id< i 

of thi 1 1 ( inilians tn 1 his 

prtMi ui isolitiomsin '^t 1 ii p rted 

const nit I n f ir oiersc IS «* III ♦ Milt) 
As iiiiuiMi 1 of lastKi hi sii i i < h i»*Hf 
teribtic tlimnesH in de*ilifii? wit I tb« ilTur 
of the iwus',ien ( oiiitnumst r,i \ ring (**ef 
i iN\ri llisto* f) In Ibie I n turned 
to Qiu b t an 1 pre pare I to n •> gn rl cn iiig 
his wartime work at an enl 1 ut King 
now invited I im to whiiiiu tb» Mliiistpv 
of loiiigii itTjirs Bv the nn I lie »f 
19 18 bt f si hint spec < h< s m th I rilti d 
Nations murliki King s habit ml c lutlon 
hoddteplv ii i| rrssed thi ( in 1 11 in jh opk 
and when King annoiiii c 1 his i hrement 
and the Liber il party eilhil its \ug con 
mention th© first smf»' 1919 L waa 
chosen os leader at once On \oi 
1948, he was sworn In ns Prin « 

In tbo spring of 1919 in ttu i inadnn 
Parliament without warn log ho pr iposed 
that (an Ida Join tho BrusHrds pact (scr 
hpratiKOi aitFAiY) form a \ Vtlantir 
alliance , and fight for W h urope against 


auv aggrohsir Ihusbt L was the first 
rebpousibleN Amer statesman to propose 
tho N Atlantic defence svstom HiB 
chief tobk Rubsequiutlv wus tho co 
oidi nation ot the ( aunelmii and Amei 
eeiiioiDic bv stems 

St Laurent-du-Maroni, tn and port of 
]ir (lUitma on tho Murom Iv I he 
foloiiv 8 penal settlement Is hero It Is 
the SCI end tn of the e oloii> has a wireless 
station ind a pui) of 2()0U 

St Lawrence 1 Inigo riv of N 
Auuiica Issues fioin tho lake of Ontario 
an I IS ted io the (lent lakes whoso 
surplus wateib are Liken ti thej \tlaatio 
aft el a N 1 course ol 700 m I ho St 
Louis It , whiih flows into Lake ^upeiloi 
ueai Duluth is iceounted its head w itcra, 
ind the icipsth fioiii the souri e of liiib nv 
to the gulf of &t J iwrtnee is IJOO ni 
Between likis supenoi and Jluton tho 
ri\ IS known is Iho fc»t Man 1 1 tween 
likes Iluiou and St ( laii as tlu ^t ( lair 
It beeomea the Detroit betwein ''I (^laii 
uud i lie nn 1 the Niagari between In* 
and Ontiiii 1 he ^t T iwruue iropei 
has an a^tll^,e width ot li m mel tho 
width of its estuiiv lie it (.uiie («usf)d ir 
over 100 11 ihisgi itwiteiwnv is uni 
gi.blt t/Ioit V\ ilium it tlu h(jde)rLake 
Mijieiieii i sfiies f eaimls lining lieu 
eenslni ted to iveileat iiae (s an 1 i ipids 
Ihe \\ 11 in L ^bip Laiul e pe in el in 1 ) 0 
is one of til tin st eneim ( ring fe itb of ( he 
world ©''Peenllv ne ii to the out! t ol the 
like wbeic ire tne 1 housuii 1 I si mis 
BeLwe ntwoof tlu e \i nisi ms ‘■‘t lime is 
111 1 St 1 onis a I w t in 1 ship i in il h is 
I ee n f on true te I \\ u1 i] weri^iniieh 
e \i 1 nil 1 At Qiif l>ec tl e nv i fiisMrd 
I > a 1 iidtsc which has tiie wil st s| an m 
tie V il I Ihe tl^heiies ol Hie si j 
ir })i dit ibl nil its 1 isin e nt nils 

e\e client ae,rie eoiuitr de v »te i < bietlx 
to mile t (1 1 Inirv farming ml to iriiit 
giowin lb t t il di imakc ni i iii 
cludiiu the (ire It I ikes rivstein is e mi 
pitted at f \ r >00 000 ae; ju ind Hie 
basin r ml ihls one hilf eif the woilelb 
fiebh w Iter Irenn (Bo be* t i its mouth 
tile 111 IS at least 100 ft deep Iniintho 
st I uis to the gult I f St I iwiriifc the 
fall I'* V r tiOO ft 1 he gull of Law 
renee int > wlileh the nv einptieH 18 
time t fill lose d l/ctwein (Biebec J^iov , 
Newf uiiilinil ( ipt liret/ii Is Nova 
Seeitii nn 1 New BruiiMwiek Ihe pioicct 
of tmil ling 1 dim to piovide livdio 
elec til pjwer on i liigi Beale to be 
Hh ir 1 l> till 1 V and (am la was 
nl'ie^l \ times lx twe I n 1 M 1 aiiei 19 IS 
blit I I 1 to gnu Hie ai>i io\ li of the 
Am* I '' ii/ite In 1918 the |n wer inthorltr 
of Ne \ \e>ik State auel the hielro eleetnc 
power eHnriiis*«ioa of Oiitaiiei tlleiel identi- 
cal pi ins ft/r the dc vdopnieiit of the pro- 

i ee t vine h woiiJ 1 re suit m 2 200 000 u p 
iviii ) i I I trie de vc»lopment 1 ho governor 
of N( w Vork wab leRponsible* for Instruct- 
ing tho 8t«ito povve^r authority to under 
Inkt thr task aftei the Amer Senate had 
rofuRi I to ratifv the st Lawn nee sesaway 
freulj See* O VV Hreiwiu Si I nutrenre 
Ktvei 1900, s > Dawson, J be St 
Lawrtnrr Mh Beuntut and BordtrlamU, 
1905, 1 Irolanel sf Laurenie Deep 
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X^ratirway to the Sea DU, imJ C P 
Wrlfrlit Si Lawrence Deep XfotervaVt 
lOJu 2 Ts of Alanka 100 m louf? 
10 to 30 in wide lyliif? acroHs tho Bezin^ 
Stiuit bciwetii Sibcini and the bev\urd 
Peninsuhi 

St Leg:er, Sir Anthony (r li00-lo>0) 
loid doput V of Ii(i ind lie \\*is oducaied 
iTi 1 1 uict Ituh and at (. anibndge and 
\\ actnc uruhr 1 hoin la Cioinwcll 
d( niolihliiiir? abla>H Ho w is bind of a 
commission inqiiiTirn? into tin at ate of 
Irohuid, L w«is kiiuhted. 

and cacoitfd \njit of Cle\cs to I nt^land 
1519 Ik vv IS appointed loid deputy 
July 1540 K O Juiu 1541 Ho died 
diunu; HIM stiMration oi charKcfl of falHilU a 
tioii of bis i( ( omits Ho ealab I n^? 
tenures in Ircl-ind andintrodmidthotesa 
St Leger, set under Hoiter lleeiNo 
St Leonards, tn and seahido lesoit ol 
•'usse X Im^lind if forms i KHidtiitial 
W hubnilioftln boi ofllisfiUK^ 

St L6(uiKt Briovera^fup of tin dept 
ol Mane he Iiime on Hu H Viie 21 in 
W S W of lU^eux loieiiui tin a->tio 
noiuei wari b» in 1 1 le Note el b i mainits 
of flannel pipei .ind diuggef Hs pis 
vision w IS litteilN untestel IxtwKii 
Knur and (hi lones in the fight iiu 
ofJune-JuU 194 4 but wlu n lin ilK ip 
turidbvtlu \ii I » u IS ilinost t ntin h 
dis(io\e<l lop 10 100 

St Louis I largest iite if Miss mil 
I \ .^nd se It ol Ml ti st mils 
on the \N I ink ed tin Mississippi 20 in 
below Us ((ulUuiue with th< Mtisoiui 
It iti the SI it ol I and \\ ishingtoii 
uni\a ml e mt mis in in> Dm ImiUiin^s 
1U( hilling ( it) oh ml I lolcstmt lathe 
diuis the 1 111 III 1i1mi> (it> Imil eourt 
house an ‘ il irnb i ul iiinineiee Hit 
inunidi il Of III in theatre' hi*' i si iliiig 
lapaeitv toi i(9i0 peiMins Ihiie ire 
honit 2700 ai of finks sf j is of 
gie it import 111 e < imnuidilh an I in 
dustrialh Ovi i SO 000 000 Ih of (obuceo 
are pioduie I annuUlv tlieie me loltoii 
mills si uightdiiiK \ irds mel me it 
pieUiiig estuhi md it id the woild s 
greatest rav\ fiii maikel Othei uielustiies 
include /iiu and le id smelting foimdmg 
engined mg pimting and imbhbliliig mel 
the in inuf of textiles hints and shots 
mel niutoi ears its mode in piospeiit> 
IS partl\ the ribiilt ol tin ellorta of 10 000 
(h r iinniigi nils who settled the re m IS >0 
It lb hd\ed h> sev trunk rulwa> lines 
and theie is e onsidi lable nv ti iilic 
Other flue bndgis allord e oinmimie ation 
with 1 bt 1 ouis on the opposite side 
ono leiiig bill! to ueomnnnlati iiioie 
freight ears tlian aii> other I lulge in the 
world M li w IS nanieei aftei 1 miib I\ 
of jiiaiue aiul wnslouudeii in 1704 ns i 
fur tiuding peist In a 1 uiuhmau I uii 
I aelede It pissed into the posstKsiem ed 
the IJ s \ as pait eif tho I nuisiuna Pui 
ehast in IHoi ihe foit> milo ciienit ef 
whlc h It IB the business anel banking ct nti 
has a pop ot entr 1 500,000 Pop of eiti 

816,0<r0 2 ( ap of c^ncKal, Pi W 

Africa, 1G5 in fiom Dakar on the is of 
Sor It Is one of tho foui corns renit 
sented In the Jb 1 parliament Pop lO.^OO 
St. Luoia. Brit \V Indian Is largest 


of tho Uinelwnrd Is 24 in due S. of 
Martinique and JO in N L of &t Vmcent 
writh an aieu of 2JJ se] m Being vol 
canlr it is very mount ilnoub but has 
fertile valleys The inout conspicuous 
peaks me the Pitoiis two leuiarkablo 
siigiiloif lilts on the 4V side, which 
ha\e been foi genei it ions i landmark foi 
sailors (jiros Ihtoii is 2019 ft and l*etit 
Pltou 24 SI ft Near the latte i is tho 
Soiifiieie a low lying voli inie crater 
whith IS geiifially In i state of mihl 
aetivitj I here aie numerouB rii s Thes 
cap IS C ibtiies whifh w is liigel> de 
slroytd by lift on June 19 1 )4S, 20,000 
of the pop of 21 000 be mg re neif re <1 home 
lebs Ihe (lull lie though humid, is 
favoui ihle lor 1 uiopodus The average 
temp langeh tiom 72“ to 90“ 1 k imfuU 
avenges 90 m pei innuin Sugaie lucs 
( le lo haiian is c or o nuts hiiieb e oftee, 
and nut nil Ks ni giown llieic tie see 
Bugir f letoiiei mil a 1 letuiy foi exti let 
mg oil from e oe o nuts lud easte i oil bcoelb 
Lhe IS IS governed hv an aclininistrator 
rcbponsihle to the governoi of the Wmd- 
waid Is and in cxee utive eomieil There 
is i Iigisiitiic eouiicil eoiiipilsiug tho 
govdiior and i luimhei ot ex uffuu, 
uoinmatcel iiid i lei ted me in he rs On tlx 
right e f the h irhoiu eif ( istiies is 1 ipion 
Hoe k with a I ittf'rv and light mul on the 
lell the \ igie pi 1 1 mtorv on winch i 
iiiiht 11 v hos] it il m 1 haiiai I s weie built 
over foitj M llsa^ I the oh'e t 1 ouscsof 
( istrus mil the street nines mul tbi 
p liens spoke n li} uimv rfthe mhih leeill 
the forme 1 I i oieuj itiou of tho is isce 
Hist ru leliw) Ntai the lentre of tho 
tn IS ( olunibus '^piiii sdh the Kiint 
f atholu (hiiiih at the I* end ind the 
C iiiugie libi 11 \ veil okiug it 

llist ly — ‘si I teimirh called St 
VloiLSR derives its u mu from the fact 
that it w IS disioveied hv Columbus on 
St T uev " I) IV in I 02 In 10 H an 

I iighshmaii C i| t ludlee brought there 
SOUR lug SI tile IS Ir mi bt Kitti, hut 
tluv weie diivenouttlu iu\t vear For 
III mv VI irb ki me I anel Lngland dispute 1 
the 4 will rslnp e>f the is Vboul Mio >ear 

I I lO the ki eaim in from Martimeiui In 
Hbl lend kiuneis Wilknuhbv, ignoiing 
I I luteiisioiib sent 1000 Baibaeiiana to 
"st 1 who overpowered the li aettlcrb 
I ut tluiiibelves give in ti iiit vc warb ml 
Iise isev two years lain The ki cam 
main to the is iii lid’ uid apnit fioui 
Kobe it 1 rUilk who w lx cove rnor in 10b4 
tluie w lb n sueceSsie 11 if thiit> six ki 
Ul vernors finin lb>l until 1703 In 17IS 
(he 1 1 king granted tl i is to the miiquis 
el 1 btieVs, blit when U marquis tiie»d 1 1 
I lomso it the Lug Ijecteel md htci 
(ctergo 1 glinted it ti lolm '-ie>iil 
duke of Montagu Neither side italh 
wanted the IS asatruh doiiising veiitur 
St 1 3 value lav in its uso ns i fiulhiu 
station and later thiough IhHlno} s 
ndvue, as a sti itegie 1 ise But bv wa> 
of e omprouiisi , knulmd and Fian o 
agre eel to i vac ato the is anel onh to eae 
then foi eerta rest rie ted purpobcs until 
the title could be finallv se ttlocl lU the* 
Ipcniv of Air la ( hnneUe 1748, the is was 
eieclared ueutial lii tho Seven \eaE3 
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St. Luke’s 


St. Maiy’s 


war the Is. sui rendered to Rodiie\ but the 
surrender nas nullified nt the end of the 
war hen the Is was definitely obslRfned to 
i'rance The Fr decided to establish a 
gov there on an Impressive stale, and it 
was duiimr the adinlmstration of the 
ChcTalier dt Micoud that Lht prui fort on 
the Vifru pemnsula was hiovlcI to the 
Morne l<ortund and the tu bt^un at 
Little Carcnaife Biv to the iijrht of the 
harbour, w is trinsfcntd to its present 
locality Castries, th( cap was so named 
bT the baron de Laboiio go\ i iiior in 1784, 
after the l?r coloniil minister, the mard 
chal de Castries Itodnev it took the is 
from the cointe d l«btain,r after wui had 
again broken out m 1778 hut it w is a&rain 
restored to 1 ranee bv the treat \ of Vci 
sallies, 1781 1 ho struggle for possi ssion 

however broke out anew dm mg the >r 
revolution but under tin iieaec of 
Amiens 1802 it was lestoieel to l<rince 
Then twelve ars lite i st I w vs finally 
cedeel to (in at Biitnm In view of its 
long assoditiou with Pririee it can be 
well imdcrbtood wbv a map of St J dis 
closes so greit a i roportion of 1 i iiimea 
eg Port Muoud Prislui soufiien 
LaborieBav (iros Islet Biv ( istiies In 
1940 the U s \ leased a site at OroN Islet 
Ba\ as a nival nr base and in Viiiei 
aerodrome and imlitaiv h ise w is e st ib it 
\]cu\ foit lop 7 1 "^00 Set (apt 
T Nmthev //isfirv <f the Besf Indies 
(I\ols) isj** md II H Breen, iiisfj/i/ 
of St Jmin IS 14 

St Luke's Summer, srrIsDiw si mmi-k 

St Maixent, tn of \\ 1 r in< < in the 

dept of Deux ‘^ev Its 1 1 in INI of 
Niirt with in innfs rf knittcil gt oils 
hosierv, etc Then jh i twellth lentiirv 
abbev ehnreh vvhieh nftd bdn-. <k 
stroked b\ tin Piotcstaiits w is k '^ t< n d 
In the scvcntdiith contuiv Pop ( loo 

St Malo, tn on 1 sc ip( it m Ua Ic \ t of 
meet Vilninc I i incc j 1 m N N W nt 
Rennes b> i iil It lies on the r b of tin 
estuary ofthcBinie onthe opposite shore 
of winch In s the vv Bering place of Diiiaid 
An iinpoitint suburb (st Serv in) of *51 
M lies across the h irboiir J he tn 
proper lies on tnukv is jtun <1 bj a broad 
causewdv and is still suii(»unded hv its 
eighteenth ec ntnry i imp ir^s with ic in iins 
of much cailier work csreciallv it the 
Grand Port with two flftc ent li < entury 
towers and the it mams r f the town of the 
great keep 1 hero an in inv fine six 
teenth and sevcnti c nt h c t nt ur v stone 
houses grouped In win ling nirrow stm is 
round the eathcdral witti its tine modern 
stone spin forming i most piftnnsquc 
view espdialB from t lie se i Nt M is in 
important touiist resirt and his a g >o<l 
fihlpbuilding industry Ihc trido of th< 
port IS extensive expoiting vegetables 
and fniit to J ngland md importing loal 
and timber 1 he bav is strongly ile ft ud< d 
bv modern batteru s » n the numi rou>j Is 
off the roast the nc irer docks still heir 
the eighteenth cent uiv forls, now nhm 
doned Diuing the Amer advance mto 
Brittain, following the allied victory in 
the battle of Normninlv 1044. the Ger 
commandant of St M stood a short siege 
but the Amers eventually took it without 


bcipg theiebv compelled to destroy the 
tn though it biific red some damage On 
Giund Bav is the lock tomb of Chateau- 
biiauil, ludthotu has statues of him and 
of Diiguay Tiouin, and suieouf tUo 
privateer l^op 11 100 

St Margaret's Hope, see Ronai psiivy 

Saint-Mars, Marquise de Poilon de, see 
DVsH COVlTLSSF Dh 

St Martin 1 Is of the W Indies mtho 
TiOhscp Antilles between Anguilli and 'st. 
Bartholomew Twenty sq in of the is 
be long to lance and foi in a de iic nek nc v 
oi Guide loufie and 18 uq m to llollind 
forming with st Justatius and baba a 
ckpencieuev of ( ura^ao It is timngulii 
in shape with an aiea of IS sq m and 
rises to a height of 1210 ft above the sea 
Ihe l<r tap is M ingot and the Dutch 
cap is I'hihpshurg llu is li is onlv a 
small (iiltivihlo nn i salt Is the" chief 
product of both colonies but eotton and 
live stock are cxpoitcd 1 lie is w is 
occupied by fr lilibusltis md by the 
Np between 1(» 10 lud Ibis to vv hie h v c ii 
it w IS divided betvvun the Ir ind the 
Dutch llu juip of the Ir put is (2(M) 
ami of the Dutch liOO 2 Pir and nJ 
ol (»u( riisc V ( hannel Is 2 m S \\ of 
bt Pctei Poit Pop 3)00 

St Martin's, thinl lirgesL ot the ^cillv 
Isles with in extent of )15 ae Rue 
bile Us lie frequently toiiiid licie 1 < |i 
110 

St Mary, nv in C iiiacli and the I s \ 
It ( onueets the Jake s Supi noi m I IJuic ii 
\t Niult sit Mine (lien is a crus of 
I ipids ind ihove them the \iiier Gi v 
his constructed i c mil with in immciisi 
lock Jliis the St M s h ills bhip ( mil 
at s lult ste M iric Mu lug in is s ud to be 
the Ingest ship ( mil m the world Ihc 
C inadim Gov h ih also 1 uilt a c tn il c n its 
side c)f the nv it is not cjmte s > 1 lui met 
Ins 1 number of loc I s fbe ti illit thiemgh 
the likes IS estim iti 1 at bom 1 1 PPO (lUO 
tons innu illy and thi c mils supiih tli 
necesvttrv ac c oiiimo 1 ition Set ‘’'viii 
NAIM I Mviin 

St Marylebone s(t MvicviiitoNi 

Sc Mary-le-Bow, Church of, sec B >\v 

ClILKC II 

St Marv's 1 Pai of li Imd m > 
Mixf III >11 the Bill )\\ Jt (oiitnris i 
pirtcifNiw llo^s lop (iJOP 2 One f 
the beilly Isles JO m from I ind s h nil 
I ngliiid It is the Ingest of the gi u]) 
inlthoinlmh in engige d e hietlv mtlowei 
ciiJtuie Hugh lowri is th e ip lop 

1000 J ( it\ in \ugln/i e Ohio 

USA 22 III S W of Linn it Ins 
mi lime shops woollen and Hour nulls 
inelmmufs piipei stnvv loipcl earnagis 
eigns chillis md pumiis 1 litres aie 
foiiiielnes spoke and whee 1 f ictorie s ( »il 
wells and nit uni gas aie in the vieinitv 
lep >)00 4 Bor m Ilk eo Penii 

svlvann t S \ 112 m S ol BufYalo 

Me vv ^ ork It has in acude loy of the 
Be Ilf die t Niste rhooel Jt h is i reainenes 
tanneries ml flout mills and manufs 
sevve r pijics, e lectnral supplie s, chairs and 
his a shipping trade in iiou and hneks 
Pop 7')00 

St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Lon- 
don, founde^d in 1845, and opened for the 
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reception of patients in 18 d 2 It has 
been a noted centre of hricntiiic 
proftrobb Hdwten the two World Wars 
a new medical school and a new n scare h 
dcr>t wen) built In the latter uoikcd ^ir 
Alexander I<leming, disc ov ere i of pdii 
cillm 

St Mary’s Loch, like in Sclkiiksliiro. 
bcotlaiid, lb III \V S \V ol beJkiik 3 in 
long aiul 1 III bio III it its widest it lies 
814 It above sea level the little loeh of 
the Lowes IS separate el Inmi it by a niiiow 
isthmus 1 Ik \ iriow flows Iroiii it 
Tibbie Shiels s Inn lies at the he ml of the 
like The highest point ne ii is Deci 
1 nvv 

St Maur, see M \i ii sp ( ungki eivTieiv 
OI 

St Maur-des-Fosses, tn eifl^ ranee in the 
dept ot Seine on the R Marne I m 
b I ot V line lines I’op 0) >00 

St Maurice 1 lliv m(^uelM< (aiiidi 
a till) eifthe st 1 ivvienee It rise s in they 
ints bet Wien tin vv ate i shed eif the M 
Livvienee inel llntlsoii b Rn Mows liom 
the V inel joins the ^t I iwienee it 
riliee lliviPS till Mioiitli IS elivieled bv 
two IS It his minv tubs the e Im f 
beinirtlK. Mitt iwiii Me kin le Ristoniiiis 
ancICioehc Ihe iiv is nav igalile leu 70 
in ibovo (.Trineles Riles nnd is used is a 
highwnv fertile ^ * lele its w iters 

an als > used feirt'ie inamil eit weieid pulp 
llie St M feirge s elite fiom the be veil 
leciith eentuiv Iheie iie big fills it 
s)i i\v nil >"iu inel (ii inel Me le Ihe iiv w is 
eliseeiveuel 1 v < iitiei in lit md w is it 
IS snel name el iftei Miuiiee I’euiliii 
sieiii ele li he iitaiiie wlm reeeiveel the 
beignieiiv s ime thiit v veils I ite i I e ngtli 
12 > m 2 in in the eant n of \ iliis 
bvvit/erl inel it peissesses i tine old ibbev 
dating fieun tlu sixth eentuiv n iw held 
bv the \ustin e inons Ihe goige of '^t 
M IS noted leu its be iiitv I’eip 2 00 
\ in III the eh pt '^e me liliiee 

It lb a suhiiib ot 1 Ills lelpuniiu ( halt n 
teui le Rout end e out nns the neite el 
Heispiee de (hirenton el iting fiom 1b 1 1 
Reip 10 too 4 See I W Mvviv Isi xm» 

St Mawe’s, v il ml vaehtmg lestut of 
( e)rriwall 1 lul in I 2 m I fiom 1 il 
meuith Its h III uii IS tiom SPO to 
1000 vds wiele iheie |s i lleniv \[|1 
t istle inel i hiiv it Ri M ml M M ism 
the pir ol St lust in R se 1 md {(f i ) 
I’eip SMO 

St. Michael and St Geoige, Order of. sre 
Ouni Hs (Il KMeiiiiii<)t)i> 

St Michael’s, oi Sao Miguel, i^ in the 
A/oies be longing lt> loitiigil It is the 
largest is of the gioii]) iie i 207 si| ni 
The is IS vole mit tlu highe 1 mt \ ai i 
being 1 17 I ft I be re iie nimieieuis hot 
springs, espeeinllv nmiikible being the 
( aldoiros eir Olbnis boiling fmiiitaiiis and 
a boiling riiuddv titlei 1 lie is pio 
durcB vvhe it giipes and wine Rot> 
137,000 Ihe (hief In ib Ronta Delgitli 
(pop 21 000) 

St. Michael’s Mount piu ipiteuis mass of 
granite autl slato roe k iitai ''t Memnt s 
Ilav, C oriivvall, Lngland, an 1 eoniiieteel 
with Main/ioii l»v a eiuistwiv submerged 
at high tielo It vviih the) sevat of a eliapeil 
belonging te> tlm abbey eif Meiiit bt Michel 


In Neumindv md was i place e>f pil 
gritmigc It Wfih lemg a stroiiglv feirtiflcd 
A 1 **^*'^^ '**** bclemging to the bt 

Aubviis (Raron st Ltyvan) ceuitairis many 
antieiuities it is lelentitieel with piedi- 
ahilitv with the Ictis eit Rieidolus iiii 
arict tin poit and a well known tiaelmg 
eentic of the J ailv Iron Age* 

St Michel, Ol Mikkeli, ml ind pie>v of 
rinliiid Jl rend iiiiH iinmeioiiH likes 
eieeupving meue Ihiii one third of the^ 
tot il lie I with over 1000 is The uiea is 
8S10 sfj 111 Rop 20 1000 

St Michel, Mont, ser Mom 'st Mif hi l 
St Mihiel, imlubtii il tn in the dept ot 
Me use limee eui the r h eif the H 
Vie use 20 in s I ol Ve/relun Reip 
t )00 

St Mihiel Salient 1 he Hitteuirig out * 
eif the f imoiis sf M S on -se pt 1 2 1 1, 
lOlS w IS euie ot the euitstamling irlueve 
nurils of (i( i ietshuig met the Vine i 
\imv eliiiiiig the 1 list Woild \\ ip Tins 
s ilieiit vv is t he veiv he lit )t1he posit i ui 
ed the ( leiwn Rimec s iimv and its 
[losition m the Vigeuine tluikeei bv the 
luiglits ot the Me use lenderei it iliuejst 
impiegnille igiinst m\ but tl ink attae ks 
eu svmpitlietie le t letris e Ise wlie ir Anv 
tliie it te> It w IS tnuii the (nr peuut of 
view untbmkilili for it the bick lies the 
steniv (ill ml i sueeesshil surpiise 
ittiek e iilv III the vv II weuild piobaldv 
liive 1 lel the i Me e t of biiilin^ misses of 
me 11 into letic it Ibrongh i me i I ottle 
iieeki)ntc Mtieksvveie unde on it lu 
teb 111 tie pielinnuiiv let ions being 
III Fee e Ilk lr,e Mints leir tlu possession of 
Ft lUrse nid (oinlies but it tlie end of 
twelve elivs |mi 1 fulitiug the V r wen 
tliiewri lit ot ( iliilns 1 ite i su ge eipeia- 
turns t * e ijituri tlu Rois le I retie it the 
1 exile mitv of the VSoivie were con 
eiueteel foi te in weeks tut ig in the 
obieetive w is not lit nil I I be Vine r 
\imv i e om| lislu el in tw«i iivswhittlii 
Mile s b i 1 I e e n nn tide to ne nplisb pie 
vieuish ID a month Rnt it the simc 
tmu ttu eontoi m ition ot (lu (r r line 
Ilk i pM imid Ring on il^ si u the point 
jiittin^ vvesiw ml of the V’e ns w is 
pee nil 11 Iv susieptihli to i dmgeieuis 
lit le k i spe e i illv ifte i t lu wit ige of tfie 
(ur fejiecs thiongli Mil the \e ir l*)ls 
1 lu (nis at the tmu i»f the eombiiud 
Vnu r md i^r itt le k Ind ‘ \ elivs >r 
Pi (Mill bav enu ts on ttu ''t M sutioiiof 
tlu tiont I he is-^mlt w is isui prise f i 
It « iiiglit the e lu mv it t lu in mu nt he w is 
m il mg ]ue paiatuuis I lutiiement 1 lu 
lesiih of the llittenm,. iit of the siluiit 
w IS tint tlu (»iP bill w IS shorttlieel hv 
some 2(1 m i e i>m]H iisitm- le eturc eif les^ 

V line in tlu ciumv s w uiing nn power 
til III It would b IV t been irlu i in tlu w u 
111 all till Vine IS iptuied 1 > (MMi 
piisoneyiB 20P guns in 1 a huge epimtilv 
e)f in ite 11 il of all kinels 1 e side s freeing in 
aelelilioii il riilwiv line ten the Mipplv of 
Viieliiii iimulv t hit f Houiug the Me ii e 
\ tile V te) ( omnure v an 1 the* s uiul i » 
eideutallv aeid ' seinio 1 »0 sej m it lei 
to that passing ick into the hands ol the 
lilies .See fi/se» Vile o\M 
Si Moritz, til 111 the eant on nf (iiisoiis 
bwil/ctland situutcel on the lake of its 
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own name, m N N 1 ut Chia\eiina 
Its famous mineral spiiius ha\e caused It 
to become a popular ic'^oit foi toiuists, 
\\bo ait. cutertumed licit in winter with 
tine skating tobogaiining {ti i ) and bob 
''Iciglimg ciiid in Miiiiiiici b\ lipiiio 
climbing and bithing It lies it an alti 
tude of o^cl 6000 tt I p 4000 

St Nazaire, iniportunt port of l^iame 
in the dept of 1 one liifcrieure situated 
at the mold h of t ht 1 oii-e on the ba^ of 
Blsea\ lnipn>\t nn Id's wt H «tt«etcdln 
itb hiiboui 1 toiniiiodutiou m the e iil\ 
twentieth ctntury lud be tore 10 19 it did 
a thiiving ti 1 1e (thictly with P iigland) m 
exporting poulti\, butt CT sirdlnts 
tables and biandi '"hip build int> ind 

iionfoundmg \»it eiigutd in st 
had suptnstdc 1 is i port on the 

Loire and btl >ie the '"ccond World Wai 
wa^s iapidl\ dcit loping At the cnl of 
1111 '"t \ be iiiu thi t<inpoiu> t is< 
of the lint P xpctliijon'in Idct and in 
lOlT-n put ot tin Vnici \iiiiy dis 
embarked here It w is highlv oivniisid 
during the *"1 < ond \V oil 1 W ii 1)3 the (jcis 
as a 601 ) 111*111111 bise lei then 1< lets tn 
gmed in the Oitth \ f the Vtlinln lln 
base <ont iied not onh ciei> kind ol 
facilitv tor tin niimteniine arming and 
repair il L loitb but ilso the only diy 
<lock on the Vthutie "c iboitd < ipabh of 
holding the h itUeship J npitZt and it w is 
towards *"1 N tint the UnmartK (/ ) 

wab linking when she was sunk in 
Mi 3 IJJl OnMireh 1942 II M s 
( atnpbtlcun liinimd tin r, ites ol the 
J imie I* hi (tin diA do<k) thci by 
pitsemug *"1 \ fioin the Ittjuf Ibis 
I imniing w is p iit of < oinbiin d o| i lat ir ns 
on a Urge se ile eaiiml out 1 \ i But 
riaial foiee < onsislmg of thiee d( stioveis 
i motor gunboit i niotoi tcipedo boat 
lud a number of motor liun hes under 

< ommauder HI I) 1 > k i lln dot k 
u IS out of if tion tor most of t ht i» st of the 
\\ II md the op<r*ition takes ils i»la<i 
with the laid on /ithruge m tin Piist 
^\olld W 11 as 1 git 'it naiul ft it t f lint 
irms 'Ihen wtre mam in nids on '"t 
N noUiM\ tint delneii 1 hi the K P 
tnPeb 2^ 1941 In 1 I \iner torcfs 
ittaeked^t \ but tin i girrisonheld 
the poit until the (,tneril Gei siuieiidt i 
inMu 3 IJl) lietwf (II 1 142 and 104 > St 
N sultcrdl extremely In im destrintion 
In lOJS thf poi II inline I 8 600 b\ 
i 116 this h id fallt n t 11 suo 

St Neots, mikt tii t Jiuiitiugfioii 
shut i nglaud on tit 1 Oust ) m S 

< f Hiintingtloii J he n uk t plni is one 
of thf lirgtst in the I s Hit pir 
(hiiifh iS a spinous ti i tun of the 
tiltecnth etnluiy an 1 his i Inautifiil 
pinnacled tower 1 In st i niU i nth c( n 
tury bridgf ovei thf Ouse <onn etfl tbo 
tn wltli Paton bof n in 1 edfordshirf 
Vdjoinmg iht tn on the S js tht vil of 
Lynesbui} ind at / ittle I arfoid is tbo 
ckctrio I f)wer stition hiult 1010 41 
Ihcre w is former^ a licnedictluo piiory 
ff wbi h no traces r mam 1 here m 
tuginienng works a hrewei>, and other 
inanuf le tin ing works Po] lOOO 

St Nioolas 1 Pi name of a tn in 
P Plinders, see Sim Nikiiis 2 Tn 


m Belgium forming a W suburb of 
Li^ge It lias coal mmcs and biick-kllnB, 
and poBsesbf s an interesting Homanosque 
e Impel of tin eleventh centuiy Pop 
9090 

St Ninians, par ind vil of stuluig- 
bhiie S(othind n )w incoipoiatid with 
stilling buigli Jhe Bon stone site of 
the bittle ot nannockbiiin is in the 
iiemitv and thin in iniiiufs of wool 
lens igrio iinpU mints ttf J hcio are 
(Oil In Ids in the ik i Ana J7 370 ac 
1 f p (1 > 1)11 sou 

St Omer, tn in I hi dept of 1 is de 
( il iis 1 1 UK i on t In Va 1 1 j m N of 
Puib It w vs foimeiH foitihed I ut its 
rampaiis wfii leMlUd in is 12 lln tn 
grew up loim L i moii istf i \ loiiiidcd in tlie 
8e\enth ceii1iii> Its duet an hittetiirol 
fe itiiicb lie tin eithedril built between 
the lueltth ind tiltecnth (entiinib and 
the f hUK h 1 1 “"t Jkrtiii whn h is now lu 
nuns In tin ^tioiid Woill W u the 
fifteenth i(utui\ towtr of ‘st Beit in was 
d imaged but tJie gie it hisilna of \ >tre- 
Biine ebcai f i Ihe ehnf iniliistiies in 
dude the ii u ut of tol ufo ] ipc s sinp, 
must u I l((i etc 1 h ii aie als > re 

line ins I i i il sugu an I silt ">1 () 
w IS the But ( 11 Q fiom Oct 1 Ml to 
Much l‘)l( It \\ IS bombed ami shelled 

in in? 1)1 l'<200 

Saintonge iiid pio\ ot 1 i uiec whosi 
f ip wis Simt(s It now loniis in unly 
the dc 1 1 ot Cli iintf luhiunii 

St Ouen J fn in tin N iitskirts 

01 1 ails lu till Si iiK Tt IS i biis\ ii\ 

poit uid m lustiiil II I tn 1 P 4 01) 

2 1 ii iiul Ml m tin \\ it Ifisey 
Cbannd Is ( m N ( t *"1 lldnr 

St Pincrab, p u nntiopolit ui ui I pail 
be I inihf >1 oflcud)!! \k i (> 14 le 
Pop HO 009 

St Patiick, Order of, see uuc/i) Oui i Kri 
Ol KMciiinooi) 

St Paul, voli line is ( ilt St 0 ft ) in the 
's if tin Indiui Of I nil IS'* 42 s and 
1 It h lb l)dota,f d to Pi me 
sin I 1 H4 > \te I { s 1 in 

St Paul up ot Mmni sot 1 I \ and 
(OS t ol Huiisev e > n tin Missisnijipi 
1 mm ( li ileh 1 ft MiniieapolH with 
will h It IS s ) ilosih )i ueiti d tli it they 
ai( rtin fulUd tin twin (itiis Hie 
eit\ I mbr If ( s 3 4 H at \ lirgi number 
of tl mil lb ait of irish liiMfiit lohn 
lie lull tile fust \mii fiiidinal settled 
hUO iribh iniiiiigi ints iiere and in idi st 

I tile il iliiig Horn C itholic dio c sf In 

tl 1 s \ 1 he le ire large Hour mills and 

gi nil r II Mitois Lis tciminalb anti shops 
nr III ong the 1 irgest in lln 11 *s A It 
bus the laigest horse nuiike 1 in tin USA 
au 1 in inipoit iiit cattli tiaelo and is a 
gic it iin it poking centre Lt has also 
an (xtcnsi\c tnde m all lood stubs with 
lari,f railroad shops on the binks of the 
n% Boots ami shoe H clot hing. fur goods, 
aid lumhei foundiy ami machine shop 

I I Iiiets aio amoiv the most important 
iinnufs Punting is a le xelmg industry 
He stiff llbiai 3 has oid 100,000 books. 
Ihr state ca[>itol imildiiig, ot (icorgian 
marble is one of the finest in America, 
and It possesses other notalilo bulldloM In 
the rltv ball and Iloiii Catholic cathedral 
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A shoit (libtume fiom tfic city art the 
lamotis Mmnohdha Falls The btato T^iiiv 
Agric ( ellcge is hero located on a fann of 
over 200 ac adjoining bt Anthony Park, 
and htrt arc also th<* lUnilnK Uuiv , 
lounded in 18 aiiduinin othei co11c>?cb 
I t has c \t elh nt comnniria i1 ions, hir apart 
Iroin 11 V tidiisport Hit ( hicarfo. Mil 
WAiikic ind St Paul Jlulway, Illinois 
(. cnliul, >t Piu ilk and ni iiiy other of 
the (Treat tiuiik railways, have tirnunols 
here, and the i nlwav ad\ unties me fir 
mtdtcr than tliose ot most ttlui Amcr 
cites The liidiin iiaiiK for tlic mU on 
whu h th( (itv stands is White Jtoik and 
j( was knoAMi at one tinit as st Pettr 
liistscttUd III IS to, 11 became tin stati 
tip tin \( irs liitcr althouirh it did not 
itcclNc it^ (ilv fliaitir unlil ISal Ihc 
cit> mows < 11 Iv ill impoit iiiCL, nid i<> 
with Minneapolis the i?itat d litre ot tin 
^ W Pop 2S7 700 

St Paul de Loanda, lovsne 

I VI in ni 

Paul’s Cathedral, tillndiil (hntdi 
ol the ( ir\ f>f 1 ondoii uid tin liimM 
Pi oil St ml rliunh m hm^lmd On tin 
‘■iLt oi tlu pK'-tid ( it In di d two * iilni 
(hurilnswcu sin < t •'sneh linn 

w IS in * II 1> Si\on chilli h rhstio>cd l>\ 
tin I lew \( Us ittir tin N«>iniin (on 
must 1 In t olhn f'tni winch u pi ucd 
• Noiniui liiiildiii.H Wit" n O nul in tin 
( i( at 1 lie of I oinlon in Itdit Nciv h n>n 
il(» I tin Im ( hiistopln i W n n {tj » ) w is 
ipiniintcl oin of tlu < onimissiorn IS ku 

II » iipiiition <f Puds Wuri it 

lust w IS ol (MMion tint tin huildinc: ol i 
in w c itlicdi il sin old In postpoiud ind 
11 stoiatioii I M ( i 1 lUd w it li It w ih iltii 
w mis f( und how< M f th U tin stilt of 
tin luiildiiu w is sui h that i new idilai 
w IS n(i«s*.u> lh< new foundation 
bt(»iu w IS Ind on Mu 1074 1 In 

hiiildin/ w IS omilctid in 1710 and < sf 
< mI\ is to 0 1 iiudswi i( I iisi il h\ suli 

M llptlOllS 11 11 tilXi" 

I In diiiii nsioiis ( 1 '^t 1 uil s Hi. h rirfth 
1) It l>i( idth It wnhst part, 218 ft 
hiiadlh ot lino 122 ft Itnerth of line 
22! ft , 1( lurti) ol thou IbS It J lu 

hiirhi st point of llie tatlniliil the cioss 
on tin donii is ! tt lii^rh Of intiicst 
iusnk tin tillndiil arc Iht wliispiriiit; 
fifalku the i hoii stalls ciivid hA (uinlinir 
(jrihbuiis and the niomimifils of Wcl 
hiu,ton und Nilson 'Miuli pitst r\ itmii 
woik II Is hi 1 11 done in II 1 1 nt m irs (P)l l- 
19>0) W lntc\( I addition P tiin.rthhis 
bei n thus ^im u to tin doin uni itu snp 
ports thcii must alw u s la in 1 1< nunt < f 
wiuknoss til the soil iiii whn h I ho sh illow 
foundations of the <atlndiii st ind and 
great can has to be liikt ii to i\oid dnin 
in,Tthfsi toiiiidationb l)^ idi U( nt huildiii,^ 
iipeiatloiis In a Cjoi ui laid ii Dtt 21 
1040, tlie cntln di il w u slight! d irn i,;ctl 
and on M i\ 10 m tin follow iii^ \e«ii mon 
se^oroH wlitn the (hiiuil wn^ witcktd 

J he Libinry of S/ Paul s I lie librai\ 
of St P has a long lust hut scaicch 
anything 8ur\i\eH from tin pmod of tin 
old cathedral, when it was luli m ilhi 
minatod Mbb of the bdiptuiis and in 
cailv ritual hooUs It i-, m eftiet the 
leaeUon of tin cightiinth (cnturv and 


after Two iollerlionfl went to this new 
foundation Hist the books of Robert 
Grey \Icirofbt iMaiy’s Tslmgt on, bought 
foi t >00 h\ the derail and eh iplci in 1707, 
and Miondfv 1S‘>2 vols In queathed 
h\ Bishop IkriiN ( oinpton m 171.1. 
In 1040 tin lihraiy arq lined tioin the 
huirhuist colli I tioii a loinarkahh series of 
Mbs ot I riilxi (1 (h iiiuti r but notahh of 
the Iti toi inatuni piiiod on 1 Ii/ab( than 
religious hist I 111 sc latter may well 
thiow in w light on the iiidoi epoch when 
thev have Inm exiinuud calendared, 



I iUntiHt S fistit Daidte 


ST PM I s C Mill OK \l 
1 r ui Lu U itL Hill 


mil f \mong otln I if ems in ilwelftli- 
ccntuiv M's Bihli pusented hj Prior 
W illc 1 ol Melton te) Withiiii a MS of 
the e ul> Ihiitei nt h e ( nturv I f ell ahridgecl 
M isiein of t In Momha sutu r fob teigethe r 
with leunnientaiies on l/ckitl and the 
soiu of Songs hv (iie^e»r\ the (jreat, 
whnli belonged to tlu lihrirv of C iteaiix, 
I / »/; r Miiqnus eif Hoi tit Be lele blshoi) 
til ( hit he stir, 1 !0b 1 11 ainl ihrcH* dotu 
Mil Ills of 1424 1 420 aiill4!2 r(htinH't» 
(he louiidation in oltl s| j of the e liant"\ 
«»f three priests hv Ih mis More eh m 
lieiin lion to 14 21 PI Ills Wi lee aiinoiim eel 
in 10 40 for tin it const in tieinoltln I ind 
of st I’ In pi u i ol tin nine in nth 
ceiituiv riiitieis will he titcfod ei hilda 
ihino over the high alt u to allow ai 
aclceiuate view eif the >si swic]> of th 
aiihi an axra* ‘mint which Wren in 
teiieliel The npbidal i ha|M 1 is to betorne 
an Vniei memoiial chipel, tlie throe 
windows of the apse iie to contain Matueil 
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irlass with thi msignia of tho \m<.r States, 
and near the liteh altar a le< tein will bear 
a book contain! ufT tho names of Amors 
killed uhlle sitmuk in or from lliitain 
S<6 Diiifdah, Hisforu of Si Paul\^ 
1818, \V s Siiiipsoii ChtiiiUrs in the 
History of Ibt l^aul lb8l,W llcndham. 
Old St Paurs LathidiaU 11102, W M 
Sinclair, Jfe/wonof? o/ (S^ Paul s Latfudral, 
1909, L B Chancellor. iS/ PaulsCathe 
drahl^lo andW R Matthews, PauVs 
Cathedral %n n artime 1946 

St. Paul’s School. London, founded In 
1509 12 b'v John Colet, dean of si Pauls 
Forimrh adjaeint to the cathtdral it 
was burned m the Citat Firt e»f 16ii6 
The present building (the fourth cicetion) 
at Ken^-ingtoii was opem d in 1H84 
\iuonK famous pupiN arc Canide n Miltum 
Robert Nelson, Ptp\s Mailboioiigh 
ChesteiUm, and Vise omit Montgouui\ 
The school is go\eriud luioidiiu? to a 
BcheiiK of the Chaiit\ ( oininis',ionei8 
Foundation seholais nninlur 1 »J 

St Peter Port, p ir and< ip ofGu^lnsc^ 
Channel Is on the H <oist It li is in 
excellent hxrhoui T.lu tn has a pie 
dominanth \ or man chirietci and is 
extidneh pictuiesciue In amt da\s it 
was walled for dihiisiie pur[iosts 'Ihi 
house m wliuh Vutor IIuko li\ed duiin,j 
Ills t\ile IS m Haute Mill md ispitsereed 
in Its oricrinil stite Fheie is i tiiu pu 
ihurch dcdieiteel to st IMer ditiiur 
from the thiiteenth <cntur^ hut hilt ot 
Its anct stained gliss w is destroveel in 
the Second Wmhl V^ ai C istlc Cornet 
and Fort (leorge are ilso histoiic I he 
(iiiille \lks lihiiri eontains nc irh 
100 000 irticles 'Ihcrc arc excellent 
schools 1 here arc regiil ir s team bo it 
services to fnprlaiid and ^t P P ilso 
possesses ail ill fit 1 I V puiiihor e»f the 
inhab are tho ele see ml iiits of lush imini 
(TTints who we le attiieteel li» le in Hie 
18 j0s when the stone tride. w is leiieed 
Pop IS 100 

St. Peter's elniich on, the N itic in lull 
in Rome, iml the seene of public pipil 
functions built on the <^ite. of Hit le putt d 
tomb of St Peter ind on that e»f the 
husihea elected he (on^tintim ind 
Hcle.ni in the earh fourth eenturv I he 
present building was bc,?nn in 14 >0 and 
tinallv consecrated bv Pope 1 ibin XIII 
m 1626 It Is the liigeyt chine h in 
I hristc ndoni it)\ering in ire i of iiiore 
than 26 OOO sq >els the interior is om i 
200 uls long the tl iiise pt 1 >0 \els , the 
nave I lO 'vds , and tho dome 1 i9 ft in 
cliuinetci and 100 ft hi^li 1 heic arc 
thirt'v alt irs Sec furt/ur vnder Rome 
and o/so Ane iiiiLc n iii I hi I rmnssantt 
St Peters 1 Municipal suburb 1 in 
S of Sjdmy Ntw S \\m1cs \ustialia 
Pop 6 )0n 2 Suburb of \flc laide S 

Australia Pop 9000 

St. Petersburg, see IjINInc^kmi 
Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bernardin 
de (1737-1814) I'r writer b it Ha\rt 
He serve d boiiic tin in the 1 iiirinr trs and 
m 1705 returned to Pari-> lining pre 
viously \isited Malta, SI Petersburg, 
Warsaw, Ilrcsclcn and Berlin lie was 
g^t]> influcriexd by the writlrigH of 
Rousseau, his Rtudes de la nature (5 vols . 


(1784) beniiiig witness to tho fact, but 
before this hi had pub Voyage d I lit de 
h ranee (2 vols 1771), whieh gained him 
a leputation for its eloso portraiture of 
nutuie. But hib maste i]>iee I was Paul et 
I uginu, a beuitlinental iel>ll of love bct In 
Muiiritiub (St MauiRi) winch iippiaud 
111 17S9 and his second bucccsb, the iiomI 
la ( haamun indienne 1790. Stt 11 
d Vlmcitis I aid tt I mjinn de Jiernardin 
di Saint Pit in hi *>to i rc d un roman y V) M, 

St Pierre 1 Smport tn of Maitinhiuo 
oil the \\ coast at the foot of Mt Pclti 
boiitiiih the ihiel coin menial eiutii ol 
the IS it w.ib destro>ed in 1902 In i 
tc ruble eruption ot that int , Inieihiug a 
leihs ot e»\(i 26 000 ll\es 2 In of 

Reumem tiu ehief on the leewaid miIo 
of the is has a bin ill aitilhiil hiiboui 
lop 22 400 S Is ott the ^ coast cif 
hii wtoiiudl inel bi lon.rnig to I* innce (since 
1SI4 tu iti eif Pins) which is tamons as 
the ceiitie id the cod llslun Vie a 
)6 se| in I op 1600 

St Pol-de-Leon, tn in the dept of 
Imistiie liiiiee 1 1 ni N W ofMoiliiv 
It has 1 Romintseine (lOlhie eatludiil 
(fwe Ifth I e ntiii \ ) iiiej t he K rei/ki i i hnic h, 
with a spue 2 »2 It high It suite u d 
‘'emit il image during the Secoiil Weuld 
W ii Pof) 8000 

St Quentin, tn ot 1 i iiiii in Hu de | I 
e»f \ism IS Mate 1 I 11 the somiiu 21 iii ^ 
ot ( unbi II It Ills lie luliliil (leitliie 
ehuieli diting Irom the twelfth eeritiiii, 
inel in hotil (te itlU eneteel in the 
following ceritim II is m impoitint 
se it of the cotton imlustn henig no'td 
foi its jKoiicts tulli !mi‘'lin entMiiie. 
iml c iinhiir linhioiilen mlk uni 
woollen ^oods siigii ind milt li im»is m 
ilso in inut le tine d It w is the scene of 
twogn it bittles fought ml iiul is<l, 
ml surtend el im igo iii berth world w ii'- 
Ih ing in Hu dm cl uiie beLwem the 
He Igi tn Irouiu I inel 1 iiis it was o\e ii uii 
III Hu iiers m tlieii initiil id\ mee into 
I mice 111 Vug 1911 elunng Hu Pii-t 
Woilei \\ II It urn line el within Hu i ei 
hue until Hu I nte ntc olTe iisne ot luU 
IMS eiiiuil Hu (leis well luck ml 
t>e>onel Hu tn During the (or with 
dr iw il fi nil the Hindi ninng line (7 e m 
teb J M' it was luepe d to fnei them 
be \onel M Q but the \ turned and steiod 
it t i\ in tienil of the tn Dining the 
fin il (lei ollensiM m IDS Hk. (ms 
itt i ke 1 St H ein M iie h 21 J he v 
opened with ileriifie honibiidtunt nil 
pie cr ele nte d in e xte nt met lute nsit \ In 
this lie itluA hael i lore e o\e iwlii lmnu«l\ 
bin e 1101 to the Hut whe» iftci 1 stub hoi n 
figlit well tine eel to gi\e wa\ (see also 
lieiNii \M> I 1 \M>i Kn I iR-.f Wen in 
M M ( VMI Ale N IN 1917 1 HS) St g 
w IS also the seem of he i\ \ lighting in 
the se I oijel Woihl V\ai in 1 )40 ami 1914 
Pot) Is )00 

St Raphaol, w ite ting |>I ir c m \ ir, 
1*1 nice 1 4 in Si of 1 mjus oil tlie* 
Me elite r rim 111 Pop 9200 

St Remy, tn in Henic he 8 elu RhAim 
Piami 16 III \ D of ViIch notable 
for Its (rallo Rom rciiitUns I'op 
(com ) ()600 

St R4my-sur-Durolle, tii in Pu> de- 
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Saintsbury 


DAinc, France, 3 rn N of Thiers Pop 
4300 

Saint-Saens (Charles) Camille (1Hi> 
tOJl) >1 uiUHicul composer h in Paii'« 



* ' P 




f n / ortrait b in 1 1 
( \MII I I s\lM v\i 


III studied tilt oif'iii undi I llciioist iiid 
(oinpositmn uiidi i H\le\> it tlu Puis 
( ouM rv iloiii ind in IS i ippointi d 

I iprauist it tlio JSl lilt U 1110 iiid foul m us 
litci prof of thi piaiidiiti it tht >iok 
NiidciiniMi lit liid all! uh pub two 
s\niphonus and in is"! with lloiiiiiii 
Hussinc lit foiindt d tht SiHutt Nation lit 
d( ’Nlusiqui Ills opiii SfuasuM tt 
Jialilaww prodiKtd it Wuiuai in ls "7 
s ^ was a niistii ot tiitiiiiiiu and a 
piolitU (onipisti biitiiiun t Ins works 
lick inspiration \inoii^ liis othti works 
in addition to mill }i ( hoial inlustral ind 
instiiiniiiit il niiisit ut tlu sMiiphonu 
poems Dan'll mu ahrt (is t) ind la 
hnnt'*st (i liinulf (lS 7 i) tht opi i is 
! tienm l/aniZ (IS 7 )) Unn}\lll (ISSl) 
iiuidtntal miisii loi tht intijom of 
•^ophitlis iiid lilt will known ianuval 
lii'ianimaiu (lss() puh 10J3) Set hits 
I)^ J llouuoict lO.M and V Dindtlot 
lJU) 

St Sampson, or St Sampson’s poit on 
the is of Ciutinstv ( hanni 1 Is about I** 
111 fioiii {?>t Pettr Port Ihiio is a 
Kianitt quarrymi; iiidiistrv 1 ut it bus 
dtt lined since tin Intiodm tioii iii > iitirlaud 
of road surface tairm^ I’op )6B0 

Saints, Battle of the, naiiu kl^tn to 
llodnev s victory ovir tho l^i tket undti 
do OrosHe nc at tlio Nalnts Is oil Doiumii a 
oil April 12, 1782 Rudut\ had bitn 
keepiuif YiiffiJaDt look out fioin bt Lutia, 


and when, on April 8 de Grasse set out 
with adarfce convoy to join the bp, ships 
for a t ornhined attack on Jamaica, Rodney 
promiitly ffavi chasi Dc (irassc, re 
tudid by bis tianspoit could not elude 
him and by Apiil 0 itodnry’s leadinff 
ships vitro in toutai t and ouf^ht indeed to 
have l)(cn ensra(?td by do (jiasse who 
liowevtr lost his opportunity throutf^h 
fear of tho Bnt iruimcry On the 12th 
he was foiccd to come to mips and now 
luck favouied Kodni y , for while the rival 
fleets were taekiiu on opposite sides of 
the baiiits th( wind rhani^ed so is to 
illovv Itodncy to siil thioii^h the 1 1 line 
to windw ipd of liis idvtrsuy The ir 
ships isolated in disoidcicd groups bo 
Cline an easy prc> ta Kodiuys guns 
Do (jii isst mil his ship wcu c iptured 
togcthci with tonp othci ships, ind li ul 
Hodnc> pic SSI d till piiisuit as he should 
have done m iny more would hivi bicii 
taken Ihc vietoiv though not c mi 
pletc did much to rc stoic Hut picstige 
and pn v c iiti d luv tiirthci But losses in 
the \V Indus In the dtvilopmint of 
11 1 \ il 1 ic ties it is not il h is tho L ginning 
ot tlu cud of the iigid ink bv which i 
htiiet line formitiuii w is eoiiipellod 
Saintsbury, George Edward Bateman 
(Ihti IMD lug critii in I Iitciirv 
histoiiaii b it '^outh unpton and educated 
it Kings ( ollego Sehiol I ondou and 
Mellon ( olkgc Oxtoid wIen he vv is 
elected in 1 )0i honoi u> ftllow, \fter 
hoi ling vinous siholistii ippointnicnts 
he beeirue piof ot ihetoiie and I ng 
litci ituic at tdmbiiigh Lniv 189'> P)1 > 
He w IS widely icil m the litcntun of 
most I uiopi in nitions uid w is peiinps 



UfUUGh tiAlM^Ul K\ 


the lending aiitht. ty lii J ugland on lug 
and 1 1 letters Of gieat e luditfon tlu re 
was sometimes a ti udt nc} for iinpaitinlitv 
to be ovei weighed h> his strong personal 
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tastes He was the author of many stan> own fortune had been spent on his schemes, 
dard works, including ^ Pnmer of It t ench and died, after an attempt at suicide m 
Literature (18S0, 1891, 1890 1912, 192'>), 1823, m frrcat poverty A St Simonlan 
Marlborough (188a) 1 Histoig of biine school or soc ict> was founded b) 1 ntautln 

teenth Ctniury Iiteraiwt 17bO-lS9S (qt ) and Jlu/uid (q o ), which proclaimed 
(1896), ^ir ^tfalhr Stott (1897) 1 Short the enfriuchisemcnt of women, com- 

Htstory of Lnglish Literature (1898), Jht inunity ot floods and the abolition of the 
History of Criticism and Litaary Taste ri|?ht of iniieiitance Quairels especially 
(1900-1), A llistory of English Prosody over tho fiec love doctrines ot Liifantm, 
from the I uclfth Luitury to the Present led to the dissolution ot tlu society in 1832 
Ikiy (1900 10) 4 History of 1 nqlish (sec lbOCi\iis\i) The complete w oiks of 

JF*rosc Rhythm (1912) Ihe Lnilish \oiel s b ind 1 nfantln weie pub iii 47 vols., 
A b irst hook of English Litei atm e i 860 78 Ihcie is a bibliography by 
(IdiA), Ihe Peact of ike 4ugustans (IBl’i) U louiml (1813) See H P rntantm 
4 Uistoiy of the If ench \ 01 el to the C lo^e and S A Ua/aid Exposition de lu doc- 
of the hinthenth Lentmy Wll-VI), \oUh iniu dt Saint Simon 1810, P Janet, 
on a Cdlar / 00 k (1920), 4 L&ttei hmk and Saint *sinion it Saint Simornsiru , 1878, G 
A Setup 1) ik (1922) 1 Second Snap Wtill Saint S nnon ct son ve at re 1896, b 

ifooA* (1 )23) Lilhded Es^^ayt and Papi IS Chaili t\ Histoire de Saint Simon isme, 
1S75-1920 (1921-21) / lad Setap hook IbJO, M Icro>, la Vie iti table du 

(1924), \nd A i ouHidiiaiion of Ihtukiray lomtc do Saint Simon 1)2), ind 11 
(1931) Ho was also editor of colkcttd (jiouhur fa Jiuntsse d luyiintf Comte ti 
cds of Uil/ie (in 1 lu l89i) of Ihe la foimatwn du pomtiiisnn ^volB n and 
Temple 1 leldinq (1902) and Ike Oxford 111 ), 1936 39 > 

Ihaduat (1908 1 iKo of Min 1 I ods Samt-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, Due de 
of the Caroline Pniod (190) 21) Sit (167>-17ao) ir writer of memoirs, 
bir IV V\ it so 11 I jrcursion*t in ( ntuism boldur couitici ami ixilitician b at Ver- 
1893 \ 11 VNcbster Oevtge Saints bailies son ot Cliiide de Uou\io> due de 

bury, 1931 and I Olivti, \ M Claik b b (1607 >1) who w ts made a peer of 
ami A Muir (ed ) Manorial \ oliimt 1 raneo about !(> >1 He belonp:cd to the 
1947 famous household coijis of (irt\ Mus 

Samts* Day, All, see An ^^vjbTS* I)v\ ketecis fouifht atNanuirand Nccrwmden. 
Saint-Servais, tn m B< Ipriuin, just \ \\ joined the duko of Orli ins and held posts 
of the ( ity of h^amur 11 has asriieultuie of borne importaui e duiint? ttie leKcnty on 
ind nnnufs of pmtiles and dramaht tin death of I ouis XIV lie nniritd, m 
pipes lop 8100 16 )o, Gabiielle de Diirfoit to whom he 

St Servan, sc ipoit tn in Iho dept of piotcd a devoted husband till hti death 
Hie ct \ liainc, I r inre idiominpr st M do m 174 ) J hiiiiir h s lonir t oiinc c t ion with 
on the cstuaiy of the Uance It his in the court be pciscvticd in colli c ting a 
old church, tower and tn hill Pop rniss of nntiiiil \ living li m Ibe most 
12 600 import lut details troiu the liij,! csl luthoii 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de Rouvroy lies to meic i,i 1 f tin 'owe I sc i\ ants, 
Comte de ( 1760 - 1827 ) ll wntci philo winch be wioli out liii mg his le tire mont 
bopher and founder ot i si 1 ilistic seho I it I i lertc \ 1 1 ime ^loiu I72i till bis 
b m Pans ho w is i lu Is m ot tho due deatl 11 s wi it mgs art piith his own 
deS s wntti of the f iin usiuemtuis He men ns nil yaith an amplidt ition of 
fought on the side of Auicik 1 111 the VV ir l)ni„t lu b / mnal into wliosc diy, 
of independeni o formefl an caily se lu me n i ui ilc i liroiin le he bic itlir d a nt w life 
tor 1 coiiil at Panama and de\ot€<l him \fter 1 is de ith the} weio lonnseated, is 
btlf and his fortune to \anous visionar} st iti pipe is I \ tho elm tie ( hojsi ul iiid 
tiiteiprises Impribone d for a shoit tinn not f ub until 17( 2 and 1 7( 8 Ihe first 
iluiing Iho Ir revolution it was not till tulled w is pub iii 21 lols in 1929 Iho 
1917 thit bis thrones ind projects for i btM eoinple te t ils an those ot \ (hfrutl 
reform itiou of bOfut> on -so lahstic lints (IK » levisi I l»y V M eh Hoislide , 1982, 
wcie ynit lorwaid Ihcse ize to be ttiuii 1 1 XU) See C \ iiiite lituM C an series 
in Llmludne (ISl/) th peiiodiral du I indi {mAs m 111 1 \\ ) is , 7 (,2 and 
J Orqavisateur (1811) l)n stdtme 11 lives b} I Caiiiiin 188) and 11 Houime, 
di str d (1821), ( atah *•/ n Is irdnslnds lU > 

(1921 '\nd \ nil ewi( hi isf an isrne (IH 2 1 ) Saint-Simonism, n S mm Simon, 

Ihe hT^is of his Mcwb w ih 1 rtoigariised Co in I)i 

InduHtiiil stitP or soeietv ruled by in St Sophia Mosque see nridei Isi wnuL 
dustrid instead of feiidnl ehn ^ it was lo St Stephen port of i uti Ch irlofte 10 , 
be an an^txiaey of business uliilitv and N \ liiunswnk C iiimli opposite Calais, 
tilent lo replicc the spif-iti il rule' of Mime It Ins eottoii and lumber mills 
the (^hiinh and therlugy be turned to lii 1 1 r Is gr wn m the tint and piovides 
pbilofiop le IS ind scuntists fbero is 110 11 iteriilfor 1 wood working In lustry It 
Wdrofcli'«s igainst fliss, ml no root ind Ins b np n life i tionrr} *»lioe, and pork 
bi inch Jitiw'iuism if rap ind labour pi dints fit loins, an 1 ivoh ind other 
C hiJBtiauitv in its I nest pnmiples is to tie tools iro rnadi J oji SlOll 
devote itself solelv t > the' poorer e lasses Si Stephen in Brannel, jiiu and \il In 

and is to } c tested bv its ir Milts in the ir C rnw ill, J ngJ ind 41 m \V of bt 

material moial in i spiiitiiil develop \ ntcll Pop 1900 

ment b "8 gathered a few jrelcnt ells St Stephens, itre awe/cr WShfMiNHTFR 

cJplcs and Intlnenced at various Txriods St Thomas 1 VV Indian is piucbiisrd 
such men as Thierr} ind C omte, lie live d with tho othei Virgin Is fiom Denmark by 
a life ot privation and bard work after his the L b A lor 327,000,000 in Jan 1917. 
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It 18 38 111 E of Puerto Pico and has a fine 
baibour, but its impoitamc has deUlnod 
since the rise of Baibados St T , with 
St John, forms a muuKipahty \Mth a 
council of be\ on me lubf ? s Disco\ cred by 

C olumbuB in 149 ^ in 1657 it was colonised 
by the Dutch, who left it, however, foi 
what IS now New York R:iTiu{? place to the 
Enff twenty >cars later It w is pur 
chased iii 175 i fiom tlio Don W iiidix 
( ompin>, which hid icqiiiud it in 1671 
Ihe l>iit held the is to ISO] and from 
J807 to 161 j when it was restored to 
Dcninaik ihc histoi ic ii ime for the c ip 
IS Charlotte Aina I u so naiind after the 
cuuboit ot ( hiihtian V of Dciini iik m 
1921 the L S (jicogiaphic Donid decreed 
that it would in future be known is st 1 , 
but its more plrtuicbiiu mine was re 
stoic (1 to it 111 10 7 leatnres of the tn 
are tlxe so cnllc I Dluebiauls ( istk and 
Blackbeaids Castle two conspicuous 
towers abo\c the tn < owe II s h ittciy 
ucai the hni I our w is ii imc ci ilU i M n 
Cowell of the Blit Viiny who elected it 
dunup the Bnt octiipaiiou Sukhi w is 
once tlie prin mdnstiy of the is but ba^ 
rum fioni the buNlMiivtioc (Piimnta 
aeriA) is now almost the sole e\poi t Ait x 
32 sq m i\>p 11 000 2 Oi Sao Tome, 

an is m the .^ult of Guinea be 1 )n,?injr to 
PoituKHl 200 111 " - (Mile It IS a 

leitile 1 of lolcamc oripin pioducintr 
coffee cocoi in » nibbi r Us cap is 
bt T \itn 320 SCI m Pop 7 000 

St Thomas, CO tn o£ i Ikin Out iiio, 
Cauadi 16 111 b of 1 ontlem ind s in 
N of Port Stanley on Lake 1 ut It is 
situated m a ntli ik'iie. couiitiv The 
city i-» seized b^ the ( iiiicliau Nation il 
( ainduin Paeifh Aluhicran Cential 
Wuhaf-h ind Pcie Alii iiictte etc am isil 
wa>s and b'> an electric rn ilwiy to Ion 
don in i Pent stniih i The mdubtiies 
mcliule shots tonic c tionc r> knitted 
,,t)oils woodc n ware stc c 1 1 lass and iic n 
ioiiiuliics r iilw IV woikihops and plauini? 
rmlls Pc p 17 100 

St Thomas J Becket, see Die kit 
lllOM \s 

St Thomas Aquims, •ut Vcjcjnvs 
T in M\ 

St Thomas Mount Miilmib of ]\r idras 
Inch i in the C hin^lc put di'it ()u the 
summit of the nit ( o IM is an ell 
Poitiwucsc church wluio tho tninoiis 
‘Mount Cl CIS*, ’ suppose dlv of *^1 1 hoinib 
the \pustle w IS discoMi 1 m 1>47 

St Thomas s Hospitil, sitintcd cn the 
I b of the 111 lines 1i tween luinbcti 
Hii(lj[;e arnl Westiiiiii t i lhiU« is the, 
uuiin biiildinrr in tin tc i I iru; prioiii 
which iiiehichs th* (fcniiil l\mp:in 
Gro \cnor aiul l{o\ il W a« ilio Ilo 
liltals tc jn the L with a c oiinti n bi me h at 
Cfodaliniiu? In Sunt \ Duiin„ 1 M‘l 17 0>t 
miMiUiits Wile aclinitted t) the ^loiii 
and thcie were >( ( 107 ittc ml me i s h\ 
outpatuuts llu first roec nisibU lx 
ffinuing^ of bt Jhoniiss were rii llu 
piiorj of St Mary 0\(iio on tlm pitscnt 
site of Southwark Catludi il whieh b\ 
1107 iiichicled an iri(iiiiiar\ t u tra\ tilers 
on then wa^ Into London md which w is 
named alter Lhnnuis Beckett hi 1171 
After boluff dcbtroyecl b> tire in 1212 tho 


hospital was rebuilt where London Brldjre 
statichi now btands In 1 540 the hospital 
was closed at the time of tho suppression 
of the monasteries, but was refoundeel 
md mte d t, royal c barter by Edw ard VI 
lu 15 >1 1 lorenee Nlf^htmgrik founded 

it St Ihomab H tlio first sehool of nursing 
in 1S60 and m 1871 the hospitil was 
moved to new buildings on Its present 
site Mueh damage wob sustnme 1 by the 
hobpit il dining tho Second Wald War, 
and pi(]iminii> weak has begun on a 
rebuilding scheriie See* 1 (. Pirbons 

//rsfeav <>/ S( Ihomas s Ifosp i i3 \ols ) 
1934 nr d C ( ri\cs I hi Slirf of St 
Ihomns'y 1107 1)47 1017 

St Thomas the Apostle, vtr liiOMXs 

St Trond, see biNr liii iia n 

St Valery-en-Caux, tn of dept ot 
‘^cme Inkiieure, 1 riuoe with be i tishing 
Here III 1 DO the Bnt jlst llighluid Div , 
with ti troops fought a re iignnrd utiou. 
in 191 i the tn w is libei itcd I \ the h line 
div . licmgmuc h damaged m the se letious 
1 op 2 d)0 

St Vincent, John Jervis, first Farl (1735- 
182D, tng admiral b it Aloatc pd Staf 
forclshiio entered the niv'v as \B m 
1740 becoming lieiitenint m 17 j com 
maiidei m 17s0 and post c iptum m 1760 
In he was M P for Lmnecsion and 
m t Im foil ) wing 31 ii for \ iiinoiith whilst 
in 178*" he was raised to the i ml of leai 
idinii il Tie g lined an cailcl ii md a 
pension c>i tiOUO tel hiSi^ic it \ let i\ o^e^ 
^pam m 1707 oft i i]( st \m cat He 
was an cvcecdm h stiiit di'» n liiiaiiaii 
an I ncric la iautiiiv in the Hit it bpit 
head b\ Ins stion,^ nu i*- lies Sc life bi 

0 H Sheri iid I ) 

St Vincent 1 One of the ^^lndwl^dls 
gioup Blit \V In lies iMiiKiiilit 1 10 

N Slid 1 mg 60® )7 \V 18 m m l(»ngth 
met 11 wide arcalt>si m ] p 61660 
It me 111 Us the Giena liiu s ii Inpeligo as 
n denndeno of which th ] oi is 1000 

1 il c tlu othei IN ot 11 e \\ m Iw iid-» it ib 
\ e Ic inic III oiigm ViuU Iw h wooded 
mts c \tendb Ironi N tc 'n ot the ib 

the N evtreinit\ cl the r ir in the 
'N nfrure a \oJeano loot) ti m altitude 
the eiiii tion e f whic h in 1 )'» ekxd^'titel 
I luge |»ait ot the is with 1 1 c l _00 1 

Ii\cN Mt St imliew t M) tt ) 111 the 
I Mini tes the KmgNtown \ ille\ '^purs 
iivcige honi the i m c li iing moNt 
pi tuicNciue vallevb llu s c ilUd ( inb 

until In n inoie li\il icgim wliub 
1 line ily w IS p irt of th 1 iiisre ei^ell\ 
ti t-y to tho ( ml llu c Inn ite in 
I c and must e ni \ il le in winter the 
w t sc iNon whicli lislN ti 111 Vu- to Non 
IS h t hut not unh liln liii t in 
N iiics fioiu 60 to s*' 1 JTiiiri in iit 
not uncomiiinn Th < rtnidiitN ar i 
histei of tonsidcnll ihuin rl inn 
1‘ckts being Ik 11111 1 ( non m \l me m 
Hid Miistleiiie St \ one ot I n st 
pieisj ions e>l tlu \\ I Iicn \i \\r)ot 
isitsNtiple iiuiub(r\ 1 ‘^eilN (ton is 
the timsf in tlu world binnins ^iigii 
I urn and luola s e « i ami bj i n uu 
iJso produced i a rain i se iJc Kiiigb 
town (pop 6000) til c ip Is at tlu head 
of a bay of llu sime ninu ou the b W 
eoast, sheltered bv OKI Worn ms Point 
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There is as >et no fedti il couacil for the 
Windwards, each is bolnir a sciiurato 
colony, but grroupcd for certain purposes 
under one governor w ho ib assisted by on 
cxetuti\o and a lt|Jrislatl\ o coumil 

bt Crtorgc s the c ithcdral church built 
iu 1820 has bomo tine lancet windows, 
btheved to bt b\ Kempt The bron/o 
thandchtr is buul to hi\o been tho (rift of 
Otorfir^ III The botinlc grardtn cstab 
in 17b3, lb thi oldest institution of the 
kind In the world, and it was for tho 
purpose of supplMUR: it with spot miens of 
tho bic \d fruit tico that Wni illigrh inado 
his fouious 101 iffo in tho 7> tuntu in 17^7 
Other small tns aio (jtorirttown on the 
I coast and ]< dinboio \illa Caliiaqui, 
Bclair and Munaqui 

bt N w IS iiscoieitd by Columbus m 
1498 on Till ii oi bt \inctnta Dnv in 
the bp c tlcndai It itnmncd liowoTtr 
in Caiib hands till the c xrU sovcntcinth 
century when Charles I me hide d it in the 
wide iriant made to the eiil of C iihsle 
In 1668 h rim IS Lord W illoiiffhbj made 
atrcati 1)\ whieh thcCanbsaekiiowledired 
themselves to be tho subjects of tho 1 iitf 
kintf Til 1722 bt \ wis printed b> 
Gtorge 1 to tho duko of Montatrii whoso 
tith mdted could be trieod back to the 
C trlisle fsi ant The tliiko bout out a p irty 
of colonists but m mow of It objections 
tho IS w is dcolarod noutral uudei tlu 
treaty of Aix la Chape llo (1748) Hut iii 
1762 tho IS was seized b> Cion Mom kton 
and Lnif colonisation was oKtiuisod thi 
l^neial hiiiisolf si curing; x lir«o (riant of 
land which he sold 1 iter for tJh OOd iho 
partitionin,r of tlu liiids kd to disputes 
with tlio C iribs who now refused alle 
(riance but in 1773 uuotlui tieutx w is 
made with tlum b> which in rotiun toi 
tho lanre trvet of 1 ind mentioned aboie 
they ag iin a< kiiowledKod Fni? supromno 
In 177) 111 the w ir with liime tlu is 
w IS suneiikied to the Ii but icstond 
to Liipflinl m 178 1 b\ tho tre iti of 
Sersalllts Dunn,? tlu ro\ohitiou it 
was on riim 1»> the ( nribs with tho ImIji 
oftheii^ln what is known us tlu Hi igrands 
w ir Tlu eiirictlells were Uid w iste 
houses pillx^rC'd and tho colonibts iiiur 
derod Tho suiMvors wen couflm d to 
Kinjfstf wii in 178(i "sn Italph \b( i 
crombv supiie*'Sed tho ie\olt ind tlu 

1 anbH w» 10 depoiteil t j Huutan Is m tlu 
bav of Hoiidurib St ( sluphird in 
Jliston al iriount of tin 1^1 ind of St 
V iruuit 1811 and Mrs \\ illouirbb} 
Bullock C nifle liitok t > St I n mt 1932 

2 Or Sao Vicente, ouo of tlu ( ipu Verde 
Is the siirfuo is mount iinous ind tho 
soil iinfriutful It is i bubiiutino table 
rentre \rei7isq ni Pop WOO 

St Vincent, Cape, b \v extn mit> of 
Portu(ral furnoiis for ni iriy u ii al battles 

(1) The de fi it of Rooki bv tlu 1 r in 169 1 

(2) ioiurht in 1780 in tho war of Armr 
Independent f after spim had jomctl 
tho Fr Adiii Uodnc> dofe ited tlie »sp 
fleet off ( bt V and threw siipplus 
into Uibrnltir which with this ashistanto 
sucoeetktl m lioldiruc out until the hicito 
was Anally raised ( 1) F ougrlit tin £ cb 1 1, 
1797, iu th( Nf^olconio wars when Atim 
Jervis (see bT VINCI sr Earl) and Com 


modore Nelson won a billliout victory 
over tho combined Iir and bp fleets and 
thereby served partly to dispel tho gloom 
which had sottUd over 1 iiglaiid aftei 
Napoleon a biiece ssful campaign m N Italv 
iniL tho entry of bpain on the sitlo of 
kiuncf It was this victoiy which lo 
movotl tho daugci of an in\abiuii of 
lie land b> tho bi , planned in 1796 
(4) Ihe battle in which Napioi defeated 
Dom Mi(ruel iu 18)3 

St Vitus’s Dance, stc Ciiori \ 

St Yneux, tn lu tho dei»t of II into 
Vioime Prince In tho vieiuitv is found 
kaohu iistd m tho minuf of poltoiy 
lop "JOO 

Saionji, Kimniochi, Prince (181 )-lJ4()), 
Tap btitesiniiii 6 m Ivyoto \ounirei 
brothel to T’rimt b iiictbuno Tokuduiji 
At tho agt of eighteen ho was a kiulei o 
volimteers on tho bide of tho mikado m 
tho rovoliition when tho otlico of tho 1 ittoi 
reg lined it b tiit t power lie studied m 
tho umv of Puis going there wJun 
eighteen and leaving 1 ranee whe n thiitv 
two in 1881 h entered tlio dipkinatic 
sell ICO and aeeompxiiicd Iliiobiiiiii Ito 
(aftorwaidspriiioo) to U b V In 1882 ind 
later joined tho ilist Ito Cabinet is 
mmisttr of ediu itioii C it itod niirquLS 
in lS8i he w istnvoj it \ienna in ISSi 
ind at Biiliu in 188? i^iom 1892 to 18J6 
ho w IS iiiiiiistei of olucation ami acting 
loieigii iiiinister in I in IS )s iguii 
mmistei of education lieiiiier m IJ06 
iiul 1)11 12 ho w IS eicxted luimt iii 
1J20 b w IS tlu list et tlu gioiip of 
btitesmon who pilot t d J ip ui thiough tho 
entieui ti irisitioii from i ftiulil to t 
11 tkin st ite It u IS onh utti lu 
l ocariio conv inoc d, after m iii\ t uses that 
tho buroaufiifj could no luugei furnish 
Jap in with goveniuKnts save with tho 
suppoit ot i politu il I arty tint Ito iii 
associitiou with b formed tlu btijukai 
or ( onstitiiliouil i> iitv of which piitv b 
suet I c (U it him iskatlei i ft w 3 1 us I itei 
Ills intlueiuo w is iniiiilv cveioised in 
doinesti itYairs but as tho emperor ton 
suited Inn tu juontlv ovti tlu Man 
thuniii ifl III ind llu w ir in China b 
must shut icsponsil ility for tlu littei 
dll 111 li >11 of J Ip toil ign polif \ 

Saipan is of the Miriiuie (01 1 idu lu ) 
Is 1 mm, the silt t)l gov (I mm lit 
\ie i 1 1 ill I op ij MOO 

Sais, ol 1 < ity of I gv pt on tho ( iiuipu 
brill li ol the Nik It w is the cap 
during tho 26th dvnistv 
Sxithe, sft Toil 1 ihii 
S akai, pjiinitivc i ue found ehlotiv in 
buinitia uul in bl J eiak ami N W 
Pal Uig M il iv 1 eiiiusul i Lc if slu Iters 
01 iitt huts foiiii thtii habit itionH and 
thev live on jungle fiuits game kllkd 
With 1 low pipes or tlu ixe, and homo 
prirnitiv o agnt ultiiic 1 lu y avt rage about 
4 ft 11 111 111 height and liave brown 
skins uul wiivy hair 

Sakai, sc i| ort in the prefecture of 
Oaiiku Iltmshiii Japan 6 in SbW.of 
Osaka It mariiifs cottons, silks, cutloiy, 
and biitks Pop. 141 200 
Sakaria, itee Sanciariih 
S akartv61o, see (iiOKdii 
Sak6, national hovorago of Tapau, is a 
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kind of l>cer mj.de chiedy from riro and 
contains about lo i>er cent of alcohol it 
somewhat resembles shoirr in taste, and 
IS of a yellowish colour 1 he name is said 
to bo denved from Osaka a tn lamous 
for its sak6 

Sakhalin, or Saghalien. is over bOO m 
loa{r and from lb to 12 > m broad m the 
N Pacific sep irutcd from the Jap is of 
Ye/o by the strait of Li 1 6rouse and 
from Siboni bv the sttiiit of lartaiy 
Iwo paiaJlel iidi^es of highlands (Mt 
Icliora 48b0 ft ) run N and & Owing to 
the raw mists of the sea of Okhotsk 
winch bleaks on tlu N and L coasts to 
the ice llcM s and N 1 winds and also to 
the great belts of conifers w hicb clothe the 
mt slopes thi dim iti is cold and sunless 
and cultiv ition (< eieals and vegetables) is 
only possible during 100 days oath year, 
yet large areas of S are suitiibit foi agri 
tulture and p^sturage Ihe ehiel nvs 
aie tlif r^m (2 j 0 ni ) and the I’oroiiai 
There is a lari^o forest area of larch and 
fir trees co\eimg about 8 250 000 ac 
Minerals meiude eoal and alluvial gold 
coal mined in the N a\ erages over 220 000 
tons and petrokum output in lOJO was 
nearly 4 000 000 barrels Coal and oil oio 
exported through the port of Alt \an 
drovsk (pop 18 000' Ihcn are some 
400 m of raiUv i>s . ^ 

Until the Steond W orld Wir thi portion 
S of 50** N lat with its heiniig fisheries 
belonged to J ipaii 1 lit ima of tins 
portion (Ainu Karotuto )is 13 028 sq ni 
(^vith small idjiuent is 13 8 i m ) 

I ho rest (14 b( 8 sq in) bdong d to 
Russia In 18/ > b\ fieat> with Jipin 
UuSBii obt nut I bo>ciiignty o\er the 
whole IS ub Jttp in obtained the Jkuiile is 
in IOOj after the Russo Jap war Japan 
acquitted the s half of tho is (Kurafulo) 
hv tho tie ( t I oitsiiioulh (Nt w Uamp 
shire) \pait from stritegn cousidtra 
tiojis tlu liiipoilaiice of the is lay ehiettj 
m th< rtsuunes of pttioUuni in the N 
part hut these were unknown w ht ii Japan 
left Russia in posstssmu of the N in lOOo 
At Okha (in the >i pop 20 OOO) the 
RuHblans cstab a lurut petroleum in 
duetry yield iig 10 OOO Iouh a year In 
102 » Russia granted couiessions in lliest 
oilfields to Japan On March il 1 )14 a 
Russo Jap aglet mint traiihfcTred Jap oU 
and coal coneessions in N Mikhahii to the 
boviet I niou and leuewed f< i hve \ears 
the fisheries con^enl1on. while Russia 
agreed to supph 60 000 metr e tons of oil 
to Japan annually Irom the 01 ha oilfields 
during tho five yt ars lollowing the end of 
*the present war I iuall> under tho 
Yalta Agreeraont of 1 U > Russi i was con 
ceded the right to retuko tho s hall and 
the entire is now he le ii^s to Russia, and 
is a region of the R b 1« s R i>op 
(1940) 415,000 

Saki, popular name of Piffiecta, a genus 
of Now \\orld monkeys in tho family 
Cebldm, consisting of five species fht^ 
have a well developed poUex and a long 
noil prohensiio tall They aro found only 
in the Amason valley and (Juioua 

Sakkar, see Suekur 

Sakkara. vil of Kgyiit, noar the Nile, 
14 m S S W. of Cairo, Is famous for its 

EE 11 


pyraipids and its greit necropolis Until 
the resumption in 193b, by Mr Walter 
i*moiy of the excavation of the archaic 
comets ry * at b and his discovery of the 
great tomb of Ucmaka Lgyptologlsts 
had always assumed that the tombs at 
Abydos wcie tho royal burial places of the 
kirst Dyiiostv 1 xpiit opinion how- 
ever now lipgely actepts the view that 
these kings au buned at S and that the 
bo called tombs at Abydos aro really 
cenotaphs built noar the bunal place of 
Osins and near Ihis the city from which 
the poj al lines of tho i irst Dynasty 
ongmatci A large tomb excavated here 
m 103S IS ascribed to the Pharaoh Hor- 
Aha Another tomb similir in type, 
excavated m U46 is probably that of 
Queen Mcrueith who was either the wife 
of /rr second king of the Hrst Dynasty, 
or hiH daughter and wife of a later king, 
Udinia The contents of the biiriu 
chambers i f these tombs have been almost 
entirelv debtiuycd by tomb robliers who 
pillagrd tho ehamhers probably within a 
centur> of the burial and then /Ired the 
ebainbeis to destroy the evidence of their 
saenkgr Identification of ownership is 
generally estah by inscriptions on the 
sim burnt mud soalings of the great 
in ttf i> wine jars which smvived tho fire 
\ largo bo It grave found on one side of 
the 1 nrk pauolled mastaba soorns to con- 
firm roval ownership of the tomb it it bo 
tiuo tint oiilv kings and queens were 
Bill plied with b>lai barks among their 
funerary equipnunt Ituso finds may 
well he of isii it liibt >ricnl iniportanee for 
the objerts m the tomb ot Homaka show 
a bigber digret of civilisation at this early 
p< nod that was previously suspected 
Sakor, see I lOOK 
Sakse s\xo Gi vAiMvricus 
Sakuiitala, ehiiractct in Hindu roytbo 
Ingv Ikiuiuo ol the celebrated drama by 
KilidiSci trails lo bir Wm Jones m 
liM bbo w IS the daughter of Visva 
mitia and Alt naka i water nwuph and 
the wife of King Dubhvanta i>y wu >in bhe 
hcf tiiiethc iiiotherof Bharata tbohmnder 
of the glonous nice of Bharatas iS^ee 
KuIidMu trims of t>hakuntaia, etc m 
Ivin man s Lihnrv 
Sakyamuni (Saint Sakya) ttie hermit 
the fuundei of Buddhism (yt ) 

Sal. or Saul. Tree bnorea robuskt, 
giuus >f Dipteroearpaoeii It is a largo 
gngarioiis tree and a native of India 
glowing in the moist trict along the hab© 
of the llimahivus and 1 t on the 1 ich 
niirhi llilln ot ( tuli il In 1 a It attains a 
ht jght of about 100 ft an 1 tlu hi art w >od 
ist low 11 cross grained ii Ifinelv streaked 
w th daik lines It is uni iv ailed fui its 
tlisti ity and his gnat stiength and 
duinluliiv being miuh usid In India fur 
lailwHv sleepers laihng^ of biidsi-'^ end 
pi inking riio timber s also u t i in 
shipbuilduig Ihe diilir ut kinds if the 
b vield a yellow ibh white, or pihI resin 
known us dammar or dh in dammar 
Sala. George Au. 'vtus Heniy (1828-95), 

1 ng Journalist, 6 in I ondon was a 
contributor to llousehoid il urds and other 
papers including the Illustrated London 
A tills, to which he contributed ‘Lohoet 

N 
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of the Week,* from 1860 until 1S8^ He i 2 Cap of tht above prov , on the Tormea, 
Joined the staff of the Daily J digraph m 110 ni N of Madrid It has inanufs 
1857, and represented that paper In of china, eloth. and leather and eai lies on 


America duriufi: the C ivil war of 1 Sb3 and 
m France during the wai of 1 S 7 0-71 He 
foimded limple har in 1860 and was its 
editor for the first six years He wrote 
books and essays on a wide variety of 
subjects iiuludlng inan\ on travel II is 
most \alii'iblo book is on lloeaith (1866) 
He wrott his own Life and idienlutis 
(1895) <See J H Friswcll, Modcin Men 
of LdierSt 1870, and 11 Straus 
portrait of an 1 nnninl I ictorian, 1942 

Sala, til in ^ cstinanland, bwedou, 66 m 
N \\ of btockhobii. Ntar br are copper 
uimes and lead mines jicldintr silver 
Pop 9000 

Salad, mixture of green uncooked vego 
tables, eg endive, httuce, cucumber 
cress, usualh dressed with criam oi oil 
and vinegar Tomatoes radishes, beet 
root and hard boiled eggs are often addc d, 
as well as onion garlic or leek foi 
flavouring L.udivc lettuic mustard and 
cress and other gi ecu vegetables an rich 
in vitamins, especially vilaniiii O, par 
ticularlv when uncooked Their mineral 
content, notably of iron and potassium 
Is also high. Both factors give Ss a high 
food value Tho dish should be c itcn ns 
soon as it Is made, and in pnpaimg it 
great care ought to be taken to drv tho 
ingredients before mixing See A buzaimc 
(revised by C Hermann Senn), A Look of 
Salads, 1938, and Bebe DanieK and Till 
Allgood 2S2 Hays of Making a Saliul 
19d0 

Saladin, or Salah-sd-din Yussuf ibn Ayub 
(1137-93), sultan of I gypt and Sv ria b at 
Teknt, on the ligns He took part in 
the expeditions to J gvpt in the service of 
Nur ed din, was appointed viricr, and in 
1171 suppressed the lutimid dv nasty and 
constituted himself sovereign of I gvpt 
On tho death of Nur cd (Ln in 1174, ho 
declared himself sultan and was recog 
nised 08 sovereign bv 'the princes of N 
Syria and in 1187 inlluUd a crushing 
deft at on the Christians at 1 ibt rl is His 
success caused some alarm, which ltd to 
the tliird ciusade and in 1191 Acre fell 
into the hands of Phihp II of 1 lanre and 
Kichard Cceur do Lion But although 
Saladin was defeated and Jatia and 
CcLSarca retaken, Hichard was forced to 
leave S iii possession of Jerusdlem and to 
agree to a truce b. died at Hamaseus 
See also ( Kt hadfs Sie lives bv 'i iisuf 
Ibn Rafl Lng trans 1897, s Lane 
Poole, 1898, and C J B( hcbanlt 1930 

Salado, Rio. 1 Hiv of the N ^rgcii 
tine, using in the Andes, flow s S L to Jom 
the Parma 240 m N W of Bin nos Aiies 
in Its upp( r courso it is ealh 1 t he Pasage 
and the Valbueiia Length 1000 in 
2. Klv of Argentme In tin prov of 
Buenos A ires, which enters tho estuary of 
tho I'lata in the bay of ^amhoromhon 
Length 400 m 

Salamanca. 1 frontier prov of E 
Spain, with an area of 4S29 sq m It 
produces wdne, oil, hemp and cereals of 
all kinds, as woU os timber in large 
quantities Gold, lead, coal and copper 
have been discovered l*up 410,000 


a good Iraiispoit trade It contains a 
univ founded aiiout 1319, formerly one 
of the most famous m 1 mope but now 
declined, an old cathedral a cruciform 
building of the twelfth century, and a 
hbi iry with 80 000 vols and amongst 
nude rn stiiicturcs, tho in i^^niflcout Plara 
Mavor, capable of holding 30,000 people, 
lb woithy of mention In 19 17 b, as 
he idquaitcrs of the foreign missions bo 
came the cflcctivc c ip of insmgtnt bjiam 
Pop 82,500 3 Tn of C ittaiaugub co 

New \ork IJ b A on the Allcghonv R 
It lb a laiJwav centie and has railway 
icpair shops Furnituic plate glass and 
last blcels are uncle Ihcic irc mirror 
and leather lactones and woistcd mills 
The dlbt hib dairy and griin iaims, and 
potatoes and Iny ait luipoitaut crops 
Pop 9 000 

Salamanca, Battle of, fought on July 23, 
1S1>, w IS ouo of Wellingtons most Im 
poitant victories In the J'LmnsuJar war 
Wellington having taken tho bolder 
fortresses Badijo/ ind Ciudad Rodrigo 
for use as biscb of operations mirrhed 
into bpam m June After Icn diys of 
mnnauvic around b hisndvirsaiv Mar- 
moiit retired bthiud tht Hoiiro, to await 
rcinforct ments On Tiilv 1 > ho took the 
olTtnsivc and i>v skilful moves forced 
Wtlhngton to form front to his flank 
Both aimics then marched p irallol to t ach 
other Marmont seeking to c ut W t llmg 
tons Imo of retreat until the ioinics 
mar S was reached and crossed On 
July 32 Wellington had decided to con 
tinuc the retreat towards t in dad Rodrigo. 
Marmont seized tho (ire itcr Aripilcs to 
form a post behind w liic h ht < oulcl move 
his main body wtsiv ^rd m j iiibiinnce of 
the ol i design of the last 8i\ el ivs to turn 
Wclhngtoiib flank, and cut tiie line of 
rcticat Ibis move to the left extended 
the Ir line in an iiiiimiist ire which 
cuvcioiKd on Ixitii bides the obtuse angle 
formed bv W cllington s main bodv thcio 
w is Icngtli, but no depth At first it 
see me d tint the attack might come from 
Mniicuiit in the centre but Ik staved 
still wlitlst Thomltic on tlu Ir left, 
rnarebed on opening an ever widening 
gaj Ihe enemy were beattczid and 
entirely out of regular form it Ion, W oiling- 
ton seized bis opporlmutv ujid attacked 
TIk mitre The Ir lelt winr tliiis Iho- 
1 ite d was then attacked wilh eeiual fury 
bv Wellington h right which swooped 
down on it liom the high ground above, 
while bimultanenubh i div under Gen 
lakcnham, which hid been successfully 
cc nccalf d ill the woods e merged and com- 
pktily surprised the flank aiidiearof the 
li left In half an lioui three l«r dlvs 
vvoic zouted and scattered to the winds, 
Maimoiit being severely wounded in tho 
€ llort to rejiair the blunde r ho now realised 
ti ut he had made I lie Fr centre and 
right, however, resisted gallantly for some 
time, in tho hope of retrieving tho day, 
but were gradually driven from tho flold 
by a converging attack from front and 
flank The Fr lost 8000 killed and 
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wounded, IxbidoR 7000 prisoners twelve 
Rims, and two eujrUs Allud losses, out 
of an equal foKt of about JO 000 were 
3 ust ovci 'iOOO Ihe I r wert saved from 
even Rreatci dLStnution bv i Si) blunder 
which allowed them to recioss the Tornus 
unmolested and bv Wellhijrton s failuic 
to press the pursuit ns stionplv ns ini^bt 
have been done 1 ho lolluwiu^ month 
W oUinirton t ntc led M xlnd 1 he vu toiy 
undeimiurd li dimiiulion m Spun so 
Rcriously th it it re \llv necoini lishf <1 moio 
than wns it that st dcsiral Ic in view of 
the situation ol the Allies nsewliere, for 
its vtiv com pie te ness led the 1 r to ab in 
don tlio south of the Peninsula in fnvoui 
of a conee ntr ition of all then nirnKS 
nframstthe thre it 1 1 VVellmpton to Burjros 
IheliuitHofS wfie in fact lately thrown 
away \\e 11111171 on did not pui>5 m the 
beaten Ir either fist enon, 7 h <»r fir 
cnoiU 7 h monovci having at Midiid a 
cjentral position between the se v 1 
annus be did not make lull use of that 
adv iut i» 7 e ous situation to attack tbeiii 
separate Iv 1 he < oiuentration was so 
fonnidxbli thxt \N olJniffton postpone el his 
attempt to e ipture that foiliess and fell 
buck on ClueJad RoelrlKo See Sir ( 
Oman A lltslory of ihe 1 tnwsidat U at 
I \ols 

Salamanders nie me mi) r f two ueuei \ 
In (he amphihion fanill> salamandrida 
Olid sub f uiiilv ^ il im iTieliin e All the 
Biiccies are to le louiid m h urope and \\ 
Asia aiiel all possess four tiuKCis aud (ivc 
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toes Ihe oliitl i 7 cnus Is Salamandra 
eontainiiiK tliiee species known as land 
S iS maxiulo^a (he spotted i (lie sail 
inander, is black in {Teiieiil c lour with 
yoUow stiipod Hides and a bine unelor stir 
face, ami In leiifTth vaiies fiom l to S in 
It ejects fioin its skin a luirlih tioisououb 
white lluld wbe n It is in fe ii of attack It 
is viviparous, and the youne: au bom as 
larvoQ from April to June, in diet It is 
carnivorous 5 a/ra, the black or alpino 
salamander, brln^ foith two well dovtl 
oped 1 ouoff at a birth , S cnucastca Is pee 11 
liar on account of the knobby preijection 


at ihe.tip eit the root of t he tail of the male, 
llie s of Ja[)iu {M t galobcUrarhus Maxi 
mm now /tutontru^) prrows to a lemf^th of 
) ft It IS the 1 nicest livmf? b<xtra(hian 
An erroneous belief that the sala inander 
eoiilel live in tiro lid to the concept of a 
letTciidirv i re itui i of that name in 
bet tldrv it is si »wn ns n lone? tailed and 
femr le ,rtre I mi itme suireunied bvfiames 
Salamaua, tn on the S shore of 11 non 
Oulf New liuiiu » eipposite Lie (q t ) 
treim whirh it is about 2) in distant It 
w IS usi d in the Sc tend World War by the 
Jap ns one of then chief fenward bases 
\n Ainei force was landed in Nassau 
IJav 10 m south ot b on Tune JO 1943, 
to attaek the Mul o defences which 
biircd the wav to s While this force 
stiuek inland the Austi iliaus before 
Mubo idvineed eastwurel to join them 
(iiiU 10) Ihe roinbined lorecs aieled 
b\ strou^r allied an power took Mubo a,nd 
advanced in i piiicer movement on S but 
welt held up throughout Aug by des 
pet lie Jap resistance The \llics fought 
their wij liboriuusly foivv iril t the air 
held outside the tn but were again 
cheeked by (lerco counterattacks But 
on Sept 4 under cover of a powerful 
naval lud air bombardment large xllied 
loins landed ibovo I ae on the N shore 
of lluou Ciulf anti u Sept 14 S fell to 
the Milts Pile lemnautci of the Jap 
garrison lletl to join the garrison of Lae 
but that I isc too sojn fell to the Allies 
Ihc fill ot S and 1 le dtprivetl the Jip 
of thi ir mim positions on the 11 non (jiilf 
aud gave (1 e \lLie8 a tlrm b ise lioin winch 
the> eoiikl thicatcii to split the lap 
defensive lint lunning thiougb Now 
Britain and N New (luinca (see fiuiher 
under IWeiPio Campaigns in si-cond 
WoiiiD Wau) In 1916 but httle re 
mained of pre war s once a busy port in 
tbi elavsofthe Moio be gold (kids 

Salamis 1 Is of amt Crecee, off the 
coast of Attica, with an area of J6 sq. m 
Ve fording to Ilomer it was the home of 
lelamon aud his sons Ajax and leucor, 
lilt it later teeame a dependency of 
\lhens It wns the scene of the victiry 
>1 the (jks over the Persians in 48U bc 
111 modi tn (imes its Importance rests upon 
the fact that It contains at b (pop 
12 100) the cliiof tn ,the aii»i nal and chief 
nival station of Greece Pop 14 ')00 
2 In of anet Opius on the L coist 
founded by the Acha 3 iins It was an 1111 
port ant port with a gool harbour, and 
bud trade in com wine oil and silt 
Sal Ammoniac, mc a/t/er \mmom\ 
Salar Jung, Sir or Mir Turab All (IS. l 
issj) one of the gic tist of state smen 
iiiiong Indiui nativi states comm,. 
Horn an niistoeratie f uiiili xlwavs eloseli 
asHOciuted with the aiii luistration of the 
Ni/am, in IS ) J it the nr.o of tweutv four 
he heeamo Prime Ministtr (01 Dlwan) of 
llvdctabad a pobition he rotamoil for 
I lose on thiity v e ars On the de ith of the 
Ni/nm In 1809 li< was in ide logeut for the^ 
voung prince, ai in 1S7(> he visited Eng- 
land in an unsuccessful endeavour to 
obtam the rev ci sol of the annexation of 
Berar During the uiutiii} he was loyal 
to the Brit aud during his long admlnls- 
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tratlon be built roads, railway s and wells, 
repressed tbe unruly Irre^ulu soldiery, 
founded schools and lost^rod i due at Ion 

Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira {b 188'^), 
Portuguese state small 6 at bauta Coniba, 
son of a poor smillholdor he was eilu 
Gated at Coimbra Uui\ when he bteame 
prof of economics He eaten d politics 
m the 1020s and aftei tho military coup 
ot blav 1026 he became minister of tlnancc, 
but very soon ro<)iKncd In i028 ho was 
aRoin finance mimster balanced his 
budget and vtas offered the premiership 
m 1932 which he orRanlsod into a viitual 
dictatorship of a mildl> fascist colour 
under the 1033 constitution ^bicli he 
introduced and which was accepted by 
plebiscite m 1913 His puipose has been 
to recoiistrui t the l^ortUt^rnoso state aloiiR 
the lines of tho Kstado \oi o anthuiiiarian 
and corporate binco 1011 he has ciriiod 
out I'Oforms m social conditions, developed 
the industries, and entered on schemes of 
public works and education Hoonramsed 
tho Lni&o ^acional the sole authorised 
political movoment in PoituRal together 
with the Portuguese Lcriou and \outh 
Movement He kept PoituRal neutral in 
the i&ccoud World War but made an 
arrangement with Britain for the use of 
tho Azores aRamst Gci subniaimes He 
has pub IJiscuraos e A otaa Politiccu* 
(19) » 44) 

Saloombe, watering place of Devon 
shire, l«nRUind on the h.n^ Chuinol 11 
m b W of Dartmouth noted loi its mild 
climate It is a jachtins centre Pup 
2 )00 

Saldanha, Joao Carlos, Duke of (1*^91 
1876) PortURUi ''O statcsiii 111 mdinarshil 
h at AimhaRa ffian Ison cf the iimqiiis dc 
Pombal He fouRht at Hiisico (I'ilu) 
and helped Hra/11 aRoinst Montc\uleo 
(1817 22) 11» ''Id d with Iloin l*tdro 

aRUust Dim MirucI as a me derate con 
stitutionallst and dunuR ISlb^ob was 
alternate h leading the ro\ and inarmed 
opposition ti it He wots cuated a duke 
m 1841) He was ambas to Home on two 
occisioiis, and bocinic Priino Minister m 
18"0 and ambas to I ondon m 1871 

Saldanha Bay, on the W coast of tbe 
Cape of (#ood Hope bp m AN W of Cape 
Town, it is a fine natiiidl bar bom which 
is at prese nt httlo used 

Sale George (c lb)" 173bj 1 hr 

onentcillst tor t»cv s* its ht w is cm 
nccted witli the b P C Iv fci whom ho 
prepircd an Arabic tran cf tho N T 
His liiRhh p traphrastlc F hr traies of tbo 
Koi in with eomraciiturh appealed in 
17)4 

Sale 1 1 cr of Cbcshir I oRland 
m W of '^tockpo^t it is a residential 
suburb of Manebeste r Pop 12 SOO 2 
Mumcipal lor of 7 tnjil e Victoria, 
Australia, at the bead of tbo (flppsland 
lakes navlRatloQ, 127 ni lii 1 \ s of M«1 
bourne, it Is the cenlre of a cl urv farraiiiR 
and gold mining diet It is the scat of the 
Angucan bishop of Glpiisland, and has a 
Rom Catholic c^athcdral Pop 5000 
3 Com In tho prov and 10 in N D. of the 
olty of Alessandria, Piedmont, Italy. 
Pop. 8000 

Sals, law relating to tbe b of goods is 
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codified in the bale of Goods Act, 1893, 
and a contract of b is the le defined as one 
whereby tho seUer transfers or agnes to 
tiausfor tho ownership in goods to the 
bu>cr for a monej consideration (see 
CovsiDHi VTION) Iho difitroiKO between 
a b and an agreement for b is that the 
lattei only becomes a to (or in other words 
an actual eonvc yauee of goods) when the 
conditions subject to which tbe property 
IS to bo transfciiod are fulfilled As a 
rule tho owuci alone can Riie a good title 
to gueds sold Tbo chief exceptions are 
b (a) bv a pawubrokc r (r / 1 ) (6) in maiket 
overt (qi ), (c) bv an authorised agent, 
(d) of a negotiable Instrumeiit (tf i ) by tho 
holder \ eontrut ot s inav be in any 
form, but if tbe \alue of tho goods sold 
amounts to tlO tbo contnet is uuen- 
fotci 111 le unkss (a) tin buyc i acce pis and 
rccciicb tho whole or part ot ibt goods, or 
gives something m eiintbt to bind the 
contract or pi>s a pait of the price or 
(6) some note oi mimoiaudum in wiitmg 
be made and signed b> the pirty agamst 
whom it IS s night to bo cnloiced The 
woid * accept line e m tho abo\e context 
has Caused difficulty t(» the couits be- 
cause It 18 not here U'«ed In Its ordinary 
ineamug, but rounules lueiely tbit tho 
buyer docs or sns si rm thing whleli im 
plies a ret ogmtion of tho contiae t of b as 
foi example keeping tlu m lor au un 
re untenable tinn offeniu to icbill Ibe 
difiei me between cc n liLi ns auti *war 
lantics on a is ill importHiit A 
e mditi u IS a I 1 1 entitun tbe fikitv 
of wine h RIM tin ru ht 1 1 1 CS md but tht 
bre ich ( f a wiinanty 1 1 )Ufd(rul agmhu nt 
nvts \ light to d'lnn-.is mh Tbo 
rdiiniy rulo is thit londitious ind w\i 
lantn s c aniiot be iiJiplit d but by tin Act 
rf Is)) tin f Ilf wing onditioiis in i\ be 
mu b 1 ( 1 j That the lit r h is a right or 
title to til (2)ous b\ dt St ri piion that 
tho goods bhall t tiruspt mi tc the debcrip 
tiou Jii 1 if also by s iiuplo that the bulk 
shall t irt'^iond to tin sample and (o) 
tb it the got ds if w intt d fc r and oxprt bst cl 
or known t» bo winted for a partitiilnr 
iniiicst -.hull be riu-.tuiably fit therefor 
Tht cnlv implied warranties ore (1) that 
the bi V 1 1 shall have « uit t posat ssion and 
(2)tl it tin goods are fiet from any charge 

01 tut uTiibiane^ in fu\om ot anv thud 
pai i i 

Sale, Bill of, see DiCJ 

Salem 1 ( hief tn of toilem dist , 
M Iras IndiT, I 0 ni S W t>f Mailras, 
with in I rill 1*^ oftotton cutleiv anti tar 
pf t riiere ait mh tleposiU of non and 
lull St )no in tli tlist lop 123 700 
Vif I of dIst 707 ) «ti ill Ptip 2 860 000 

2 C ity aufl eo seat of M iiiort co Illinois 
70 tn 1 of tot louts ( on] 18 mined, and 
tht n IS f orisicle rabl iginulture, fruit 
pfirticularh being ciilliiateti and giving 
rise to i fruit drying Industiy. Ihero are 
ere iincrit s and tiuiir riiillH machine and 
railroad shops iron briclgo works and shoe 
and underwear fat torics l*op. 8000. 

3 (Ity anti co seat of Fssox eo , Massa- 
chusftts UtoA on the N coast of 
Massachusetts Bay, 16 m N K of Boston; 
it has manufs of boots and shoes, leather, 
cottons, machmery, eloctrlo lamps, and 
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himbor products It is tho oldest tn. m 
the state (162G) was the home of Haw 
thorne and Rof?cr Wiiliinis and was the 
scone of the witchcraft trials in 
Pop 11 200 4 Cip oJ Oitffon 1 SA , 

on tlio Willamette l\ , j2 in S ot Poil 
hind , the sc \t of \\ illametto Uiu v ( 1 »44 ) 
the U S Indian Iniiimp: Si hool and state 
institutions for oiph ins and the insam , it 
has ni mills of Hour won I h ns lumber, 
foundries in u hmi shops ptper mills 
camicricb j ini iictoncs and i lunc p\c k 
mg pH Its Pop i(» 000 > ( it \ ind < o 

seat of >>alc rn c<> h-ew Jciscv USA 37 
m s W nf iOnlodi IpliJ i it Jus < m 
ncrlcs ghss wnUs i nm and Hour mills 
and iron foundries niaiiiils dies o Ho r 
eo’ienn(,s and canning inurhinciv i iini 
Ing IS raiiu d on sweet iiid white pot it ocs, 
tomatoc s anil asp ir igiis tic gi own I'op 
8600 6 C it\ inlorsxthfO N tnrolmi, 

f S \ , 112 in \V N \\ of Uikigh form 
ing p irt of the unite d < it\ eallt d \\ inst n 
Salem IJie sikn i art has a po| of 
24 000 7 Utv ot ( oliinibiaun < o Ohio 

USA 70 m b I ot ( k\elaud it has 
coal in lues non anel •^teel woiks Houi 
mills etc Pop 12 *00 S (ler h Ji le 1 
in Bide n founded after tlie I list Wei hi 
War b> ])r Kurt 11 ibn partly on the 
pattern ot hton ml +W on lus eiwn 
original Ime'n See ed o («ohih»nsiown 
S alep, nutritious powder obtaiue d fi in 
tho tubcious loots of OrcAis // e/s nla lud 
allie 1 sptfKs In watci it swelH to i 
j«ll\ iiid t einniv pnpareel fioi i it w is 
forine rJv iiiiirh use d It ih htill some ♦m e s 
gne 11 te) iu> lb I and e liililre ii 

Salerno 1 1 lov foiuurU the Isc i 

politiu i)io> of liineipito Cderioie m 
Campania Itih j rodiiees whe it Ha\ 
hemp eotton oloes wine tobicro iiitl 
lii,s Vie i HH SI in lop S22 00 
2 ( ip ot tho s bene on the gulf ots it 
ni s L of Naples is tin si \t ol an arvh 
1 l^help (loini k el 07 1 ind his a if he dr il 
(lost) lestuie el in tin biro|U( ‘'file an I 
the mills ol X 1 oinl ai I e istle 1 In re is a 
trade in tiuit ee ttoii, silk tebiero wine, 
and oil Its ti lek lieNexer is n sieiuH 
rant, and it is notable e I a itv toi i f nnous 
school of me tile in wliieli He uiishe el tl e le 
throughout the M Idle \ges and when 
waa eel tho relobiate 1 ce Ihetiem ejf he ilth 
preeejits in I xt xeifee knewn under the 
name ot Stf/ola piece pis that 

haxe n\en iiso to nninerons e\rieists of 
ingennitv m cloggritl linitaluens I lio 
school (lee lined mpidh m tli thirteenth 
contnrv iftei 1 re k ink II I id feiun kd 
a iiuiv at Nijhs Mill seems to h im 
aequircd a kiiul el ii aresim fume) f »r 
its bogus di gn e s I h nm\ is ge iie i illv 
held to hxxL been the e irhest in 1 uiope 
Itfl i-pcords are colk e teel m 11 Kxshd ill g 
Ihe Urmeraiius oj thf Uidtlh igrs is»> 
Iioundod mil 0 duel elostd In eirekr of 
Napoleon in JSll It was siueiitlh re 
Downed throughout tho Id leldle Vges not 
only for medicine . but also for its se hoolb 
of law and philosophy the medieal 
school was begun eoiLicr anel i ideid w is 
at tho height of its fame long hofoit the 
Dark Ages came to an e rid 1 veil m tin 
ninth conturv tho ph>siriuns freun s 
enjoyed a special reputation and the city 


was known as Cimtas Hipporraiica. Tho 
Salcinjin school of niedicmo was a 
secular institution Many of tho teachers 
were iiiaine d and women themselves both 
t night riiid btndied then the names of 
TLmtiiIi Constan/a and *>tcphaiia were 
f nnous dtnong the women pioH of the 
llippocntic eomrnixnitv 

Brit and \mei toices linile d on the S 
beaches on pt 1) 1 ill lud tlic Amor 
hitth Amu e iptuirel S ne^t da\ After 
this there followed cksprritc Hghtmg in 
the s uei and it one time it almost 
see rued tl it tin Vllices mi-,ht be ceimpolled 
to give up thiir Im irhhcid, but on Sept. 
21 the 1 ilth Aimv ope ned i new otic naive 
troin the f-oiitli xnd the situation there- 
after improv rd Dcbp te th( hesvj fight- 
ing the old tu around tho cathedral re- 
in xincd unddinigcd but the medein 
boutherJv end w is badly bxttcrcd The 
eathcdiil itself Mistained t nl\ slight 
dni i«£ to (he nrf J oi ( 7 000 See 
/mi// / if/t /ft IrviTAN lro\r "^teuND 
Won l> \V \U C VMf MQNS ON (1**1^) 

Sales, Francis de, s/e IR mis ov 
‘> vi 1 s Si 

Salosbuiy, or Salisbury, William (/ 

1 -0 1 1 00) WtHh scholar Ills col 

lee tun /f W 1 h pioverliH was piobxbly 
til hist book luintfd in Welsh (1A47) 
H/ \l OIK luifd 1 /)}ii I nu in I ntjly^ke 
it // 11 // hi (I >17) an I with ilie e j opera 
turn il J I lunl 1) ivies hi'sliop of -'t 
{) ivi 1 s tl in'* the N 7 into W e Ish 
Salesian Society, Tho, religious order 
fonnkil m tin run teculh eentniv bv a 
voung piiest Don Jijsio and nxnud 
aftti its pillion the bishop of (»« n 
e\i S I line IS of '^dles It oiiginaUd 
in tho night bchools opened nt ii lurm 
III 1 si f 1 the Ik Tie lit of pooi ihiklren 
b\ Don }N)Heo ihoiigh e pposilu n w is 
me lined the sehoe Is prosiie reel diul under 
tie p itn n 1-, ) of Ki ig t h 11 Its Albert e ol 
kgisft I tiximugbov artibxnswi ri. foinicd. 
Ill/ iile rto toiisolidatohisworl D nUiseo 
loi Tiled hi3 teachers into a nligioi s order 
winch was forinallj approved b> 1 mio m 
is 1 1 hereafter the development ( I the 

w Tik w iH ripid, an 1 in th (iu nb r >f a 
eentuiv fillowing Deii Ikstis \ ith 
li iiMs vMu opened in I i in e ‘'^pain 
It ii\ Bilgiiiin Doling)] (lie 11 )h 1 iiul 
Mil i Indix ( Innn t w li luge 
bi in hi s III both N an I ''' Vim iiea Bv 
1 ) ) it had >41 lioiism h tiioutcd ml i 
tl iitv b\e p^o^^ ^M(.h it i il of about 

i) )ii iiuiubors Don I " i was canon 
IN d I \ the Bom ( hnr h m IJ3 4 1 licit 

IK e M 11 hoiisi s 111 J ngl r 1 iS// livi s e t 
D 11 Ikb o bv L \nfi i\ !> 0 ind 1 V 
I I rbes DMA s// alsi 11 t beon /ft 
tirci of iMiint h isco (1 iihs trins 1)1) 
in I the Salcsioti / ull i 
Sales Management, li nch of business 
iinnxgiment whuh char n tho ‘ehtingmg 
I xtterii of ronsiiiiier di ii ind, m ikts tne 
siks I irec 1st on whi h the produelion 
plxn lb based, and sees to it that the 
lorecasl is icalisee^ The fuiu tions of > M 
111 a eompitltiM eonoiin are nsnally 
listed us (1) to deterii ne the products to 
I e made , in what eiuantitkb and it what 
prices, and (2) to ereate tho necessary 
demand for the goods producKjd and to 
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oraraniso their ordt rly distribution • Tho 
need to manage sak^ not iiuulv to pro 
mo to salts arises fioin tho lii^li tost of 
tooling: up for quaiitit> piodiutioii Tho 
craftsmin who makes doiks ouo ot a 
time, and who (dii li\ his assistants oft 
when work is slack uted not maiiago his 
sales Tht inaiiiifatturcr who is making 
clocks the thousand on iiiiehinory’ 
which cobts mont) t^tn when it is idle 
who must bu> his raw uiatciials on long: 
term contracts and who uNoids la^fui; off 
bis skilled oporatnts m cast th<y hud 
othtr emplo^ nu nt is tompelk d to in tiuigre 
his sales Ht must be m i position to 
saj, with rtasoinllo lei taints that he 
will sell I umts at pro clttcnnincd times 
and at pit dettiiumed pric^cs and costs 
The salts forec ist is based on a pnins 
taking: assessment of tonsiinicr require 
inents and distributni fa< ilities rim 
prortbs of colltctini? and tollatiiu tht 
relevant facts is known as inirktt re 
starch All manufacturers except those 
who have a (ruarautotd market must 
en8:ag:c In inaiket rese arth ^ uiic U'st tho 
services of market research uffcucics 
Others maintain their own larjfo staff of 
market research workers or tram their 
s ilesmen to report trends in a form which 
enables x statistician In the sales dept to 
prodneo a suthciciit volume of market 
iritellifrence l^rom the sales forecast the 
siles budget Is drawn up and this then 
bccximts the basis on which the other 
departmental budgets (piocluction pur 
chasing etc ) are built 

In competitive times there is alwivs 
considerable pressure on the sales de pt to 
forecast expansUeh and stiive for mwi 
mum sales This follows nnturxllv fiom 
the fact that produetiun cosfs fall ns the 
volume increases mid it gtiiciitcs the 
expansionist drive known as i le itive \I 
But when govs t ikf contr 1 )t indiistr\ 
and raw materials iicallic it» 1 from bulk 
purchases, uianufactureis uc gi\en a 
gMarxntccd murke t for then finished goods 
(Often a gov af,enfy Is the silo hujci ) 
In these conditions M is a dynamic 
force cc oscs an I is repi uc i h\ a process 
which Is better ck scribe I is distiihutlon 
manigc inr nt 

Many technical c lltr.(s nnd a few 
privately owned eorniiiei tils liools h ivc 
courses in ^ M 'h xarrnn it i ns xre held 
oy tho JiicoiporatecJ ^il Manigcrs 
Vssofiatlon See H I 1 '•lal Intr} 
du<tion tn iaale^ Mana/ t nt 1911) il 
W^itchfid 4dmitnstrit n f \farl elimj 
and Selling lOlfi \ W Uill non Jiusi 
nebb Hwlgtt’* and I iidfnt u t < tiol 194 ) 
K Sutton I he Jechniqi et f s Uu / 19 i ) 
and L () Brown Mark* in j it I Pistri 
button lie^tnrch 194 ) 

Salesmanship, defence of tl jnoliicir 
and distributor ag ill St tin v)\crcigiity 
of the consumer* It is Mioin il foi the 
overall supply of goods iiid ‘.cpmccs to 
exi^d the CfveraJl deman 1 Jo step up 
tho rate at which goods ire be ii piodiirrd 
by repetition processes is not in f>scii 
tlally ciifhc ult thing to do M fic n the le 
fore tho demand for a particular artlcio is 
m excess of supply and the produce rs are 
enahlrd to make more than aicrago 


profits the laco to produce a mater 
qnaiitit> of this and similar articles is a 
swift one The point Is boon reached at 
which oncoaguii supply exceeds demand 
(Noimilry is lost of eouisc when man 
kind c \p( nds its pcsouicos m war, or when 
greit areas of the e nth s surfacH) are 
dc\ istitc I i)\ iiitural forces) When 
supply cvcceds demand tho seller is the 
courtiii and tin nistoimi is the king If 
the ciistomci IS about to spend money on 
a need winch ninst he supplied ho (or she) 
usuillv his a ilioioe of supplkis If ho 
IS ie\d> to spend money to satisfy a uant 
he usiiilb has i choice not only, of 
suppliets luit of w us in which the want 
can be s itistk 1 i> or e\ implc if ho wants 

to maki his garden more attractive ho 
iinu hu\ \ piece of giideu furniture or 
some blight piiiit for the feiieiiig oi some 
llowc ring shrubs Ho ni i\ need now shoes, 
hut if he T/cfu/s to Join i charabxnc party 
he may sitisfv the want before the need 
The seller of shots Is in competition not 
only with other sellcis of shoes hut with 
the suppUc rs of othc r goods and sc rvices 
which may cause sh >» s to bo purchased 
less often Ho must tliercfoie, persuade 
his potential custoineis to concentrate 
their attention for a few minutes on tho 
particular want which he is in i position 
to satisfy and must thou gl\e Importance 
to this want He docs this hy b , printed 
s (i e adiertislng) to bilng potential 
biucis Inside to the point of sale and 
peismil s to complete the solo m a way 
whlc U lea\es tho customer with the feehug 
tint ho h IS received goo I value and will 
come igiin TLhe i hrisc tiie customer la 
always light sums up i,ood s m con 
ucctic n with re 1 cat belling goods It 
meins that the daiiugo which a dis 
giiinllcd fustoinei might do to x com 
piny s j,oo I will IS gic itci than the cost 
of Tursuiding the customer to listen to 
nasi 11 With goxls which in bought 
ordy ciice in a life time this is not so 
mil OI tint X consider itloii Iho price of 
these ^, ) ) Is IS usii lily so higli iii ic J it ion 
to tie custoineis iiKomc th it the cus- 
tom 1 IS inclined to po-^t pom the purchaso 
and h IS to I e pc isuade 1 with on intensity 
which his become knowu ns high- 
pKssur S or sperialitv selling Most 
of the new pioducts which make life 
casui motorcars domestic i c fngerators, 
vac iiniiitlc xmrs— begin as luxuries which 
nr 1 1 n 1 1 ite i onlv hy the fi w uml can 
not re If h the volume of sales whic li inakos 
low f st piiiUftloM jiossil le except by 
•high picssutc ^ Hi conii inks whlcn 
ctn] 1 \ largo niimlicis ot balismon and 
sxl sw line II ( induct their own training 
sc he Is Icc hnic il colleges xnd privately 
own 1 < oiiimc ic i il sc lioola havo courses in 
I Miiiiii it ions III b ill held by tho 
I mt I < oiiinu if 1 il 1 1 ivc Hors’ Assueia- 
tioij Ste B U (aiifield Salesmanship^ 
Pratt rs nnd f nbletns 10 10 M II Perry, 
Salesn nnshi/t the ( an er for a Van 1946, 

F \ I ussell and I H Hexrh lextbookof 
Salevnanthip 1949 and K Sutton lh£ 
Ttehniqnt of Selling 1949 
Salette-Fallavaux, La. vil of tho dc pt 
of Iscre iimnc^ which breamo famous 
for an alleged appxrition of tho Blessed 
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virgin to two peasant < hildrcn, M61an!e 
C alvat and Maximin Giraud on bept 19 
184(> The event caused considerable 
exdtcnicnt and La baUtto became a 
centre ot pilgrimage The local bishop 
Mgr Umiilard of (ire noble, authoiiscd 
the (ult after an examination but the 
Vatican remained silent and controversy 
raged for manj jears on the lenlitv of the 
miracle In 18 5 2 a new eongregation 
known as the Missionaiies of our Lael> of 
La Saltttc, was founded at the shrine, and 
has subsequently spread to America. 
Canada, Ilelgiiira anel elsewhere See 
Verdunay, la Salette, Hvde critiQue, lOOb 

Saleyer, or Saleijer, Islands, gi oup of is 
III the Malay Archipelago, belonging to 
the Netherlands b of Celebes The 
chief products aio tobacco potatoes, 
indigo, cotton and horses ( hief is 
Salejcr (i'iO sq m) Tot il area 270 
sq m Pop 70 'iOO 

Salford, municipal and pail bor ot 
1 aneushire England, situated immcdl 
tttelv to the W of Manchester, from w hich 
it is separated by the K Irwell It is 
190 m from I ondon by the Midlind 
Kcgion Hailwav ^ is i modern In 
diistrial city engaged in similai manufs 
to those of Manchester occupies a central 
position in the ** T I antoshire cotton 
area is withn t c»y < b of coal mines 
and contains the bulk of the <lo( ks on the 
MaiKhester '^hip ( afinl b still < »iit uns 
one <f the most iiiipoitant w(aMiig ion 
Cl rns in the coiinti % It is a groat c< ntre 
for th< illled trades of bleoihing, dicing 
and calico piintiiig Brewing is another 
staple mdustr\ S is also a gnat centre 
for the manuf of rubber goods and w iter 
nioofed fnbriis Pipe r making is mother 
local speciality the p iper mills producing 
wnllp ip« rs ne w sprint and w ritlng papers 
b s e iigiiu < ring w orks c o\ or most braiie hi s 
of modern (iigiriMimg me lading the 
piodiiction of iiiichin(i\ for lili idling 
d>fing andi iliio punting maehiiu tools 
laundry plant lifts fiie in,htingapparitus 
etc 

There are man\ li indsonu buildings in 
the heart of the (il\ iiuluding i fine tn 
hall a building m till (irtcim Done st^le 
ircoted in ISM uid ixteiubd liitwcin 
1S71 and 1912 st li lin ^ 1 mi ( itholic 
< athi dral (c omplt ti d in IS)I) thi Ro> il 
Hospital and the Uo\ in.cdmii ilCollegi 
(1896) IviisnlUell thositi f i ( luniac 
monnst<r> i f tlu ri fgn of M phi n is the 
onl> onventiinl isl ib if its kind in tlie 
Manclustci and ‘^alford dist It was tlu 
bp of Dr John H\rom(/i ) Jben is a 
niiiseiim at l*eel Paik on tlu site of the old 
Lark Hill mansion win h wis aiquiiidj 
with the hi Ip of Sir lli In it I’l 1 1 for nsi 
as a free libraiy and museum in IStb ' 
1 hi museum has compithensiMi archie 
ological and i thnologu il c ollei t ions, and 
the art galleiiis contain oil paintings b\ 
Kubeiis Hcmhrnndt (iinrcino Jionde 
koeti r I tl\ Wilson UcMi Ids ind(>aiiis 
boioiigh 1 hi re aic twiiit\ se\on co 
primary schools four modern 'Secondary 
HC hools A grammar sc hool and two high 
schools for girls In 1941 the RomiI 
Teohnioal C ollege owing to the regional 
iharooter of its work, became jointly 


contrqjled by a govermng body repre- 
seutatiye of the b coiporation and the 
LancnsbiioCo Council 

While b was raised to the status of a 
city os lecently os 1920 historically it is 
the most anct tn in s Lancashire It 
H rc folded in the Domesday Book, and in 
1228 Henry HI granted b a fair and 
market Two '^ears later its feudal loid, 
Rauulf earl of ( luhter, eonferied on the 
tn i I barter which made it a free bor. 
Ibis dial ter preserved mb tn hall, con- 
tains forty lines of contracted Lat , and 
among its attesting witnesses was Simon 
de Mont fort In 1399 b came into 
the possession of Henry of Lancaster 
(Htnr\ IV ) b nbtuiued its charter of in 
corporation in 1841, and in 1853 Brough- 
ton and J*cndleton were amalgamated 
with it The council was increased to 
siTtcen aide rrnen and forty eight coun- 
cillors and this composition is still maln- 
taiiieil By the Local Government \et 
of 1S8S b became a eo bor Two mem- 
bers I re sent to Parliament I’op 
(estimated) 178,000 
Salicin, bittir crystalline substance de- 
ri\cd liom the bark of the poplar and 
willow It ib used m medicine, especially 
In the treatment of rheumatism and 
neur ilgia 

Salic Law, code of laws of the Salien 
I ranks or more paiticularly that ballon 
law whiih CXI hull d female heirs from 
inheriting 1 mils I he so eallc d S L of 

I ranee of the fouitcenth century was a 
fundijncntil put h> \irtue of which 
miles onI\ lotill inherit the throne 
M line trues tlu oiigin of the s L fiom 
tho arehaie pimdple of the lifelong tute- 
lage of women whether ef their own 
family or of the husband It is however, 
a safe a pnon assumption thit In turbu- 
lent times when luirship of land or a 
throne tntailcil thi pi r forma net of mih- 
tirv duties, males tilone eoiild he chosin, 
Dtnmirk imongst othi r eountiies has 
i s J to diy 

Salicvlio Acid, or Ortho-hydroxybenzoio 
Acid no C ell 4 GOOH, is i white ir>stal 
hill s ill 1 nulling point I ) >° ( It was 
liseoMii 1 111 ISIS by Pirn whi pro- 
piul it fioin a suhbtsnii nres ut in 
w illow 1 xrk (Salur) Nowadav s it is m iiiu- 
tiituied hv thi action ot t iibon dioxide 
m m he ite 1 sodium phemti iindti pus 
siu IlOtJUtOONa 

I I nil till so hum salu v Inte so formed the 
lull itsilf IS libirxtid bv addition of 

hv lioihlorle acid \ is used a‘< an 

lit s ptn and dismfi itint Its duiva 
tiMs ONpiri?! (q 1 ) or ail Isalii > 111 mil, 
in i aiol (q i ) or phi in Isalicy lati are 
iiii|>oitint metlumillv while metht/l salt 
/f/c, HO Cell, GOOCH, is usi d m 
mouth washes and Uquli deutifrues. 
s V gives a violet eoloi ition with ferrlo 
hloriile aiul on heating with lime vuids 
/ / < /ml {q i ) 

Sain (iaAio , dance is) 'coUcgiuiii of 
piicsts at Rome origin illv lonneetea with 
tho vvorshi, f Mirs and a later one with 
that of Quiii JUS Tho b 1 alutlno* wi lo 
tho earlier eolkges tho litei being called 
s Vgonales or OoUiiii ’ They held a 
solemn festival yearly on March 1, lasting 
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till March 24, daniinK m processjon in 
honour of their ^rod There was a lesser 
one in October, at the close of the cam- 
paif^iiinir season See Quintilianns 1 (t 
Ovid, hastx, in 260 and ^V \Varde 
I owler, Roinan t OOS 

Salim Nureddin Mohammed, see Jk- 
BANQIR 

Salma: 1 Vll in the Lipan Is , Italy, 
on the h coast of ^aUna Is it produces 
Malmsey wine lop 5000 2 Co scat 

of baline co Kansas USA on the 
Smok) Hill It , 1 08 m W h \V of Topeka, 
has salt spnu^rs, gr^psnm qnarnos and 
mannfs of non groods farm implements 
wheat products and has dour milU It 
lies in the middle of a rieh a{?rio (list , 
produeii k? grium live stock dairy pro 
ducts poultry and lb an important tradingr 
and dibtiibuting ( outre Kansis Wes 
leyan Lim and iSt John’s Mihtarj 
bchool are here Fop 21000 

Salma Cruz, seapoit of Mitko m the 
state of Odvaca, 12i m b b 1 of fehnan- 
tepee on the grulf of lehuantepee It is 
the Farihe terminus of the lihuantepee 
Isthmus Railway Two tomerKiiiff 
breakwaters over a mile in 1( ngrth pra 
vide a baibour of sca hundred ic In 
1907 a new port was opened with a laiite 
dr\ dock but trade has declined con 
■Iderabl} since the opciung of the Panama 
Canal Pop 4700 

Salinator, Marcus Livius, Rom grenr rnl 
consul, with L ^inilms Paiilus, 219 b e 
fifthting* with him agraUibt the Illyrians 
Consul agam (207) with C Claudius Nero 
he defeated the C artbagmi ms undi r 
Hasdrubal at the Metaurus He was pro 
consul m Etruria (20(»-4) and censor (204) 
See Lny xvii 36, 37 

Saline Plants, or Halophytes, plants 
which flourish on salt maielus rieai the 
seashore, or mland mai silt J ikes or sUt 
min<b where othir plants could not 
tolerate the amount of hilt iirestnt 
Examples are glusswort mltwort be a 
beet and osparagu4 llu v ran all ^row 
without salt but uhrn supplied with it 
are plumper lu I inoie II "1 > md suceu 
lent 

Salisbury, Countess of, witi of the Hluek 
Pnnee, see isiK Maid ot Kj >t 

Salisbury, Earl of, see ( i ir Rom iir 
Salisbury, James Edward Hubert Gas- 
coyne-Gecil, fourth Marquess of (1H61 
1947) b lu Jvondon el i st sm of thud 
marqin hs {ste below) A i'» ouiit ( ran 
borne he was In the H(uc rf Commons 
for NE LancashiK I2 and for 

Rochester 1891-1901 wh ri he sin < cede d 
to the tith Under seen t ir\ tor foreign 
affaiis 19U0 1 ho was lirl iiivy seal 
1903-5 i*r(sident of the hon i of tradr 
1905, lor I pnsident of the c iincil 1322 
1924, (haii(( llor of the dur 1322 loid 

8 nv v BCdl 1 924-29 , and 1 ii h r of the 
onsorvaiivcs in the IJouhi r»f Lords 
1925-31 lie was on the 1 Ml rouimittee 
for Jndlan (xmatitutioual reform 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Gascoyne- 
Csoil, third Marquess of (18 0 1 wj i), > ng 
statesman, b at Hatfield 1 ducated at 
Eton and Christ Chimb, Oxfnr<4 he 
entered the House of Commons In the f on 
servatlvc interest in 1853, and soon dis- 


I tingnishcd himself as a spe iker. He 
I marnod in 1857 Georgina Caroline, eldest 
daughter of bir Edwaid iiall Aldcrson, a 
biion of the exchctiiier, Imt his lather not 
appro'iing of this step, ho had to supple- 
mint hi<i ineaim) inenino by writing for the 
press i or the ne xt eight real's lu w is a 
rcgul II contiibiitor to the Satin day Rl~ 
I leu and in 1S60 ho l>cgan to print aiticlos 
in the Qumtetlv Ifei itu llis writings 
W(i( us trouchant as his siuedios in the 
llonso were lueisivc In 1865 his <l<Ur 
brother died amlhobrcainr known bi tho 
eonrtesi title of Vist oiint Cranboi no and 
was till licir to his fithirs tiths and 
ebtitch in the Deihv ulmiiiibtiation of 
1866 lu was ippointed SK r( tan foi India 
m which (iipiKity hi showid irreut ability 
while his peisoniliti mode him a power to 
be i(( koiK d with in tin ( ihnu t On the 
deatli ot his fithii m Vpril 1S68 lu w<nt 
totlu 1 iqxilloiiRo AV lun JnHnili nmo 
I into powei m 1S74 ^ igiin went to the 
! Indn Oltue but in ISiS lu wnit to tho 
boieign Ofhee wheti he boon adinuid a 
reput it ion lor knowl»d,'( and (llleiincv 
\ear8 lu fori he had pionoiii (»(l that In 
our foreign poll v whit we lane to do is 
simply to lurfoirn oiir own pirt with 
honom to abst uu iToin i meddling 
diplomicv t) iiph 11 Ingliiids honour 
btcadih and tc irlissli ml ilwais to he 
prone i itlici to lit adi n go iloiig with 
woids 11 m to hi it lu liliiml Hum it 
was to Huso piiijcjplcs tint lu iiMdiitcly 
adhered in ollue 

Shortly ifter lio boi iinr foreign si re 
liry he wiiit with Hiui oiihlii 1 i to Hu 
J3erlm Congii ss fiom whu h thii ictnrriid 
i» folding to the woids ot Ha I rum 
\Dnistir bnngmg pi ui with I oiioiir 
On Bi aconsfield s di at h m IS81 s beiaiiu 
the (onsir\ati\e li idei md when four 
>c irs litir Hluil oiii was defedtcil he 
I tom id ins first adriiiiiistr it ion lie w is 
I beitin it Hu g( mi il (h( ti in of 1SS5 but 
was re tuna 1 to powir in Hu 1 illowing 
>eir IS Hu iisultof (didstorir s ippi il to 
Hu ((iiritn to supiiort Hu Ilona Kale 
Hill whi il had bn n thrown out b\ the 
sicchsion of the pailv iftiiw iids known 
as th ] ilii il I ni mists Jit laid oil oe 
until J8I2 and then agiiii from JhUo 
until his ri'sign ition on Jiih 1 1 I >02, atter 
Hi I li SI of t la 11 a r W ai 

s w IS a \ny able I’limo Ministei and 
one oj Ha best foM jgri hi (retains that 
> Inland hns ever had \n aiistociat to 
till tqs of his fingers ho w is m< lined t/O 
hoi 1 himsi if aloof from the rnimbcrH of 
Ins pnt> ami though ho was admired it 
iH daibtfiil If lie was imdirstood by tho 
loiuiln it huge lIi w is an upright, 
idinbli large nilndi d man Sec liios by 
H Jc\cH 1S9>-96,]I I> Trilll 1900, 
ami J ulv Ctwi ndolen ( icil 1921-31 
Salisbury, Robert Arthur James Oas- 
ooyne-Cecil, fifth Marquess of (b 189 3), 
b at Hatfield eldist son of the fourth 
III ir<iui ss 1 due ate d at I ton and Ciiiist 
Chilli h Oxfoid, ho soi\td with the 
(»« n Ida r Gu irels In tho First World War 
Alti r f ight years in the cit\ he was in 1929 
oil (ted to the House of Commons os Con- 
servativi MP for M Hornet Irom 1935 
until 19 38 he was pari under sc (rotary for 
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forolgn affairs, from which post he rcshmed 
la 1038 with his chief Kden in protest 
against Neville Clmniberlain’s apjiease- 
meat policy towards (Icnnany. in the 
saino year he was created Viscount Cecil 
of Craiiborno. During the Second World 
War S. served us paymaster general 
(1940); secretary of state for dominion 
affairs (1940-42, 1913-45); lord privy 
seal (1912-43); and as leader of the House 
of Lords (1912-15). In 1941 he was 
called to the Lords a*' Haron Cecil of 
Essondou. In 1946 he was created 
and succeeded Ins fattier iu 1917. Since 
1945 S. has led the opjiosition in the 
House of Lords. 

Salisbury, Thomas de Montacute, seventh 
Earl of (1388-1428), elder son of John, 
sixth earl. He attended Henry V. to 
Ifranco, 1415, and took iiart in the siege 
of Harlleur and battle of Agincourt. In 
1417 he took part in the siege of Cuen. 
Twice amboR. to France, 1414 and 1418. 
In 1419 bo was made lieutenant-general of 
Normandy and count of Perehe. He 
had already, 1409, received a summons to 
Parliament as earl, and in 1421 he re- 
ceived back all the dignities forfeited by 
his father’s attainder. Captain-general 
of the Eng. Army In France besieging 
Orleans, ho wv'’ mortally wounded, and 
after three aiei» jn Nov. 3. 

Salisbury, William Longsword (de 
Longesp4e), third Earl of (r. 1175-1226), 
illegitimate son of Henry 11., possilily by 
liosamund Clifford. He became earl on 
receiving in marriage, 1198, Ela, daughter 
and heiress of second earl, from Richard 1. ; 
King John made him Warden of the 
Cinque i^irts and Welsh Marciios. I’rivy 
councillor on the king’s side, 1208-11, he 
witnessed the charter submitting England 
to the pope. He damaged the lY. fleet 
off Datriuie, 1213. Cupl ured at Rouvines. 
1214, by the Fr., he went over to Ihein, 
but returned to his Eng. ailegiunec on the 
accession of Henry 111. lie took part in 
the earl of Coriiw all’s expedition to Gas- 
coa\ . 1225. 

Salisbury: 1. Cit\ of New Saruni, luoiv 
generally known tis ri., « o. tii. of Wilt- 
^ire, England, lie.s uniJd level meadow- 
lauds, at the eonlhieiKC of the Avon 
With the throe small riv Nadder, Bourne, 
and Wylye, and surrouudi<l by hills. It 
is 82 ni. W.H.W. of London, and is served 
by the W. nud S. iv^glons of Brit. Builw'ays. 
It was moved from Old Sam in at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth cviitury, and 
DiiUt on a settled plan 2 in. bebnv the old 
citadel by Bishop Poore. The planning 
Is indicated by the many straight and wide 
streets running N. to S. and E. to W.. 
forming *<‘lte(iiiers’ or squarc^s, with a line 
open market •pliU'O in the iciilre. \ 
modern city, tlio lieadquarlcis of the 
mUitury Southern Command, m an anct. 
setting, H. has dovelopcil into ttio biggest 
agrio. centre in tho S.W. of England. 

Old Sarum, the prehistoric i>redeee88or 
of 8., is situated on a b]uir of the chalk 
downs adjoining the N. boundary uf the 
city. It was occupied by the native folk, 
who were drlvon out by Bolgic invaders. 
Tho Homs, occupied It. os SSorbiodtinnm, 
the first mention of w*hlch Is to bo found 


in tbo Antonine Itineraries (q,v,), A.D. 
140-b0. Saxons and Danes occupied it 
at intervals. Tbo Saxons called it Searo- 
byria or Sareaberir, and then Scdisbnry, 
Later it became a Norman tn. Thero was 
a Norman castle within an inner bailey, 
and an outer bailey, surrounded by the 
city w all, within which wore residences and 
a cathedral {sea Salisbuuy Cathrdral). 
The remains of Old Sarum are now under 
the care of the Ministry of Works. The 
Norman inner bailey has been uncovered 
and there is now revealed almost the com- 
plete lav-out of the old fort. tii. 

Apart from the cathedral the ihrcie 
oldest churches of the city aro St. Martin’s, 
St. Thomas’s of Canterbury, and St. Ed- 
mund’s. 'I'ho tow'CP and font of St. 
Martin’s aro of Earh Eng. date, the nave 
and aisles being of the liftoenth ceniury. 
The present fiftceiith-cjciit m v Perpen- 
dicular church of St. Thomas replaced a 
1 hirtoenth-cemtury chuieh. Fiom earlv 
times it was a chapel ot ease to the 
cathedral. About the end of tho fifteenth 
century the great W. wd* low and finely 
carved Tudor roof wert‘ added to the nave, 
and later the remarkable fresco of the 
Last Judgment over tb(‘ diniicel was 
executed, ^t. Edmund’s, which adjoins 
tho Council House, is dedicated to St 
Edmund of Abingdon, archdeacon of 
f %iuterbiirv. It is i»tirt of a largo collegiate 
church which W’ua built in 1407 in replace- 
ment of one built in the thirteenth oouiury. 

Thcie are manv other pl.ices of interest 
ill S. Audle> I louse, once owned b> Mer- 
Mij. Lord Andies, is a beautiful building, 
now Used as t !io clmreli house. * Ye Halle 
of John Hallo’ was limit iu 1170 by the 
wool inereiiaiit, Joiin Halle. Poultry 
(Toss is hidioved to have been erected ih 
the rc*ign of Richard II. hv a nobleman as 
an act of poiiancx). It is in the form of an 
open hexagon with six arches and six 
picis, heav ily buttressed. The Old Ooorge 
Hotel, a building of the time of Edward 1 f . 
with a remarkably hue roof-tree, which is 
nu'utioned by Pepys, was perhaps a 
lotigiiig f«>r pilgrims to the catlicdml. 
The giiildhuil is on the site of the four- 
teenth -century guildhall and citv gaol. 
'I’he present structuro replaced a fine foiir- 
‘•toreyed council chamber, which was do- 
M roved by fire iu 1780. t’omplolcd lu 
1797, from the design of Sir Robert 
'I'avlor, the building was presented to tho 
Citv h> Jacob, socond e.irl of Radnor, 
whose portrait by Hoppuer bungs in the 
Isiiunietiug room. Oue of the finest 
cxjiinplert of timber fr.imiiig in .S. is the 
house of John A’J'‘ort, biiill lu 1125 by u 
iiierehaut prince of that name, who w.a-. 

times mayor of the eilj. The ^lioe- 
iiiakers' Guildhall, built in 16.18. was 
added to the tiiiibcr-fr.ui.ed house left to 
the Shoemakers’ Comp.iu' by one IMiilip 
I’rowe, a schoolmaster This house si ill 
overhangs the highway as it did centuries 
ago. The couticd house. Bourue Hill, off 
tho London Road, is the historicalh luter- 
csting font, or college ol .'Niint Edmund. 
In the grounds is tho oiil} roinaining por- 
tion of tho city itiinpart. In the various 
rooms of the Council House are many inter* 
esting pictures and documents. In St. 
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Ann's Street is the S., South Wilt§, and 
Museum, containing a largo 
and reprcscutatWo coUectlou of local 
exhibits. Tho tiuely timbered Joiner’s 
Hall, aJso in St. Ann’s Street, Is one of tho 
old halls of tho iinct. trade guilds of tho 
city. It IS ol the Elizabethan period, and 
was purchased l>y tho National Trust in 
189S. Tho foundation stone of oxton- 
siuns to tho S. Diocosan Training Oollcgo 
on tho sito of the olil deanery was laid In 
October 1949. In addition to its busy 
agric. centre S. has breweries and oarpot 
factories. It is ttio 'Melcliestcr* of 
Thomas Hardy. In his couiprobcnsiTe 
plan for S. (Aru'cr Nciram, 1949) Dr. T. 
Sharp suRKCsts a long-term solution for 
trattlc and industrial problems. Pop. 
33,800. Nee H. Hatcher, History of 
Modern Wiltshire: Old and Sew Sarum or 
JScUisbury, 1843, and T. J. Northy, Popular 
History of Old and Sew Sarum, 1891. 

2. Co. scut of Rowan co., N. Carolina, 
U.S.A., 110 m. W.S.W. ol RcUeigh. Tho 
centre ol a farming dist., it has also rail- 
way rt'pair shops. Cotton, damask, and 
bedroom slippers are manufaotiured ; there 
are knittiui? mills and wood-working 
plants. 8. has large mattress and rubber 
tyre factories, and ^anite quarries are 
w'orked, which give rise to a ^rranite 
tlnishin? Industry. Gold, silver, iron, and 
copper mines arc worked. Pop. 19^^000. 

3. Tn. In Maryland, U.S.A. Pop. 
13,300. 

4. The cap. ol S. Rhodesia, in S. Cen- 
tral Africa, in Mashonaland, 20 in. S.S.E. 
of Mazoe, on the railway between Lorna- 
gundi and Belra. It has a cathedml. 
Pop. (white) 21,300; (natives) 45,900. 

Salisbury Cathedral. The bishopric of 
Samm w'as origtnnlly estab. at Shcr- 
bomo. A cathedral church lor tho see 
of Salisbury, couimcnceil at Ul<l Sarum by 
Bishop ile'rinnu, v. 1007, and completed 
by Nt. Osmund in lu92 waH dr-stroyed 
by fire. It was ceimilt by (j.smund’s 
successor. Bishop Roger. For \ arums 
reasons, details of w'liicli must bo rea<l 
elsewhere, the st*o was trausf<*rred to New' 
danun, i,e, Salisbury, w'hero in 1220 
Bishop Richard Poore comiiioiiced the 
erection of the present f-athedral. It was 
tlnished hv Bishop Giles of Bridport in 
1258. and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It is a Imildlng ol uniform E.irly Eng. 
design, and thus stands alone among tho 
Eng. cathedrals. The perfect propor- 
tions of its style, and tho restraino^l but 
most beautiful enrichments are perhaps 
its leading features. The ehii^ters w’cro 
added about 1270, and tlie upper part of 
the tow’er and spire c. 132i). W«jii sur- 
veyed the building m lOOS, and took 
measures to prcAent fiuiiicr settlement 
of tho tower, whicli w.‘ia eaxising the spin) 
to lean sllglitly. Extensivt^ <i Iterations 
were carried out in the cightcent ii century, 
and large sums of money have been Kpeiit 
on the repair of the fabric in later yeuis. 

It is built in the fonn of a (Jk., or double, 
cross and measures sumo 450 ft. in Iciiglli, 
about 203 ft. at its greatest widtii, tho 
prin. transept, and has an area of 55,000 
sq. ft. At the intersection of tho nave 
with the prin. transept rises tho spire. 


which is 404 ft. in height from tho pave- 
ment, tho tallest spire in Englanti, and the 
most beautiful in tho world. The spire, 
the tower, and the roof below were (1950) 
In need of repair. There are many 
iutercsting monuments, including tho 
base of the shrine of St. Osmund with 
foramina for tho sick. Tho cloisters, on 
the S. sitlo, are tho finest example in Eng- 
land i>f tho late thirteenth -century stylo. 
The close is entereil bv tho four old gates, 
tho High Street, St. Aim's, and Ilamham 
gates, and tho private gate to tho bishop's 
palace. Tn tho close are sov. colleges and 
sotuo beautiful houses, incliKiing tho col- 
lege of matrons, provided In 16H2 by 
Bishop Seth Ward as a home for widowrs of 
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priests of tho dioceso; Monipcssoii House; 
ilemymgsbv House; tho Wardrobe: tho 
Deanery; tho King’s House; the Theo- 
logic 111 Gollego ; the ( ’honstera’ School ; and 
tho Itishop's l*alaco. Tho great wall 
wlilf'h surrounds the close on three sides is 
built ot stone from the cathedral church 
of Old Saniin, and the R. Avon completes 
the houndarv on the remaining sido. See 
G. H. (’ook, Portrait nf SuHslniry Cathedral, 
1950. 

Salisbury Plain, an undulating tract of 
open downs, in Wiltshire, England, be- 
tween Salisbury and Devizes, nliout 20 m. 
by 16 111 . Few places are better known to 
the forces of the Brit. Eiupiro, it having 
been a training area for many years. 
Just after the S. African war (1902) a per- 
mammt ('amp was started at Tldworth, 
and barracks of a much Improved type 
were constructed. During the First and 
Second World Wars camps sprang up In 
various places all round the training area, 
and hundreds of thousands of soldiers of 
the empire forces were prepared for active 
service here. There are service aero- 
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dromes at Netheravon and Upavon, and 
the main army cstabs. are the Itoyal 
Armoured Corps camp at TidworUi and 
tho Royal Artillery eaiiip at Lark hill. 
The plain is the lluost open-air museum of 
arclueoloay in Rritain. It abounds in 
prehistorie burial mounds and earthworks, 
particularly of the Jiroiizo and Karly Iron 
Ai^es, and there arc cxtensi\o remains of 
‘ Celt ic ’-type lleld-systcins and of U<»inuno- 
Rrit. settlements. About 6 m. N. of 
Salisbury is btonehonge. See E. Noyos, 
Salisbury Plain, l'J13; L. N. (Sriusoll, 
The Ancient liurinl Mounds of hnyland, 
r.K16; and Ordnance tiurvey Map, Celtic 
harthirorks of Salisbury Plain. 

Salisfuria, see Gl^GKO. 

Salishan, important prnmp of tribes 
of N. Anier. Indians ^shieh occupied the 
S. half of Brit. Columbia, Vancouver Is., 
N.W. WoBhlni^tou, Montana, and Idaho. 
They now number about 18,000. equally 
divided b(*tueen Brit. Columbia and the 
U.S.A. Elathcads, the true S. tribe, are 
in nn agreney in Montana. 

Salix, g’cnus of de<‘lduous trees ami 
shrubs, known aa willows, osiers, and 
8allo>\8. They arc of quick Rrowth, 
espceially In dami) situations. The grenus 
is distinjfuished from populiis by t he 
usually erect a«»d the entire catkin 

Seales, See also tiAJXOw. 

Salle, Jean Baptiste de la (10.51-1710). 
Fr. priest, canon of Rhoims, and founder 
of the Brothers of the (’hiistinn Schools. 
In 108.3 he resitfned his eanonr>', and, with 
twehe others, took a vow t<» devote him- 
self f(»r life to the tencliinf? of the poor, 
heinpr m fact the forerunner of modern 
primary education. Th<* headquartius ol 
the institution since 170.') has iietn at 
on (Rouen). S. was caiiomsed b> 
Leo XIII. (1000). See W. .1. Hattersln, 
J)e la Salle, Saint and Pametr in hduia- 
twn, 1048. 

Salle, Rend Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la, 
ste La Kai.i k. 

Sallee, Salee, Sali, or Sla (Arabic. 
sacred), seaport on the \V. <'oasi oj Kr. 
Morocco, on tho N. suic of the mouth of 
tho BU'lluKreb. oppjisite Rjihat, lOh in. 
\V. of Fez, IS noted for its carpets. In the 
sixteenth century the tu. was the head- 
quarters of the ‘Sallee Ro\eis’ (pirates). 
Pop. (estimated) .'I'J.OOO. 

Sallow (SalU raj)nn), naim* JsUM'U to 
some of the smaller sp<>cies of tlie j^enus 
Salia', w’ith handsome siBer and »,'oId cat- 
kins, which appear in early spriiiK and are 
(ailed Palm. XVcSviix. 

Sallow-thorn, see Sr \-Bi cktiiohn. 

Sallu&t, or Sallustius, Crispus Gains (80 - 
34 B.C.), Rom. historian of plebeian 
family, lie wa*^ tribune of the pt^ople 
(.5*2), hut w'os reiiio\(Ml (.>0) from the 
Senate by the eeiisor Apnim ClnudiiiN 
Pulcher, probably as a partisan of Cu*sar. 
He was restored in 4a and beeanu' 
quaestor. Jii 40 he W'as praitor and aceom- 

E anted Cipsar to Afrlea (40), and was iiunlc 
y him froveriior of Numidia. On his re- 
turn ho built n sumptuous jailaeo and the 
vast Iforfi Salhish’aiii on tlio (^ntrinal, 
but tbougrh ehaivod with ha^ ing amassed 
his w’eaith by oppression and injustice, 
apparently cseaiied trial. His chief works 


arc Cafilina, or Bellum CaJtilinarium, and 
J uovrtha (the strufr^le agrainst J ugrurtha of 
Nunudla, 111-105 n.c.). The latter, 

written to glorify Marius and deery tho 
incompetent nobles, is of less historical 
value than tho account of C’atiliiie's con- 
spiracy (O.’l). Only fragrments of Historic 
arum Libri Quinque (78-60) survive. 
Them are numerous cds. and trans. In 
most languages. The best Eng. anno- 
tated texts are Sir J. G. Frazer’s ed. of 
Long’s Sallust (containing fragments of 
Histories), 1884; A. W. Pollard’s trans., 
188*2; and .J. C. Rolfe’s text, and trans. In 
tho Loob Library, 1U‘21. 

Sallustius (^aXoiicjTio^), cynic philosopher 
and orator of the flfi h century a.d., a native 
of Syria, studied at Eincsa, Alexandria, 
and Athens. Ho vigorously attacked the 
theology of the Neo-Platonb>ts 

Sallyport, see Postehn. 

Salmantica. anet. name of Salamanca 
(q.v.), whence SaJmaniicenses, a school of 
8(‘ venteent h -century Th omists. 

Salmasius, Claudius (1588-1653) (the 
Latinised name for Claude do Saumaise), 
Fr. classical scholar, b. at Semur, was 
educated in Paris and Heidelberg, where 
he adopted tho Protestant faith. In 1631 
ho accepted a professorship at Leyden 
I'niv. It was probably his Defensio 
rtym proCarulo /. (1649), famous because 
of tlu* stirtgiiig rejoinder (Pro Populo 
Anqluano Dcftnsio, 16.50) it drew from 
Milton, that led Christina of Swreden to 
shower favours upon him when he visited 
her court in 1650. His eommentary on 
1 he Pohditstor of SoIinuH is also w’ell known 
but his reputation rt^sts on his pub. of 
Casanbon’s not(‘.s on Augustan iHstory, 
with original not« s of hl.s own. 

Salmon (Sahno), genus of important 
food and sporting fishes, zoologically of 
exieptional intcresl on aeeoimt of their 
complex lifc-liist. and rt*ady ri'sponsc to 
\aijiug conditions of life. The true S. 
(S. salar) occ’urs naturally only in the N. 
henii.spliere between lats. 4*2'’ and 75°; 
iiiisnceesHlul attempts to inirodiiee it into 
Australian waters have been made, it is 
uornially anadromous in habit, 'runnii^ 
up’ ri\s. to spawn, but its rapid growth is 
made entirely in the sea, v^hen' it feeds 
mostly upon herring.s ami other pelagic 
tish. The i)opular i«lca that prawns and 
other crii.staren constitute its main diet, 
so causing the pinkish coloration of the 
llc't.b . is no t confirmed by observation. The 
cxcilleiico and value of the S. as a food 
tivli have rendered its tirchcivatlon tho 
object of constant attention on the part of 
riparian proprietors and legislatures from 
earliest times. But for this the numerous 
iMtural enemies and the pollution of rlvs., 
combined with the rnkless slaughter of 
''(•asonable ns well as iim lean fish for food, 
would have exti'rmiii.itcd It. To make 
good the loss of stock arising from these 
and other causes, mnii> flbhery boards, 
and also a few private owners of fisheries, 
have estab hatcheries with good results. 

Life lljcrOHV. — In Hiitain there ore 
two main ‘runs* of adult li.‘'li, Inspriiigand 
nutumn, but if (here la siitlic*iont water In 
the rivB. a considerable nuinher of fish 
come up from the sea throughout the year. 
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Spa\^liiflr takes place in the late autiimii 
and winter within the limits of a period 
which vaiieB, acconlJuff to dlats., from one 
to two and a luill inoiitlis. In tomps. of 
from 40" to 50" F. hatchiut? onnirs In from 
90 to 120 days. The eyes of tlie embryo 
appear at)Out tho thirtictli day, little 
black specks in tho c(ce:. Tlicso periods 
may l>o protracted if the weather is colder; 
if the ogip} freeze 1 hey die. 'IMio tVmiilo fish 
docs noc extrude all her o \ a at once, but in 
siioocssivo acts as they become ripe, the 
Whole spawniujr bciiis completed iirobably 
in a week or ton days. Wlien tirst ex- 
truded the ova are the size of a small pea, 
8eparat4\ and hritrht oraiiso in colour: the 
shedding? of his milt ou the ova l)y tho mole 
ilsh causes them to eum;ulate in mass, hut 
after a short iKTiod this di.sintcfrrates when 
the colour will have clianfretl to an opales- 
cent hue. It has heen calculalod )>y 
Buckland and other autliorit ie.s that the 
female fish produces about ‘.)d0 ctrijs per 
pound of her wcijjbt. Other tlsii and birds 
take heaAT toll of tho epps *and ‘alevlns,* 
and later even of t ho parr. When hatched 
the littlo fish is known as an ‘alovin’: it is 
about 1 in. or more in Icinrth. and has 
attached to the underside of the body an 
umbilical sac containiuif sulhciout nourish- 
ment for some fifty days, after wiiich. 
when the sac has been entirely absorl>cd, 
it is knmvn as a parr. The (‘olour is dark 
olive on tho hack, cxtemliu^ down tho 
sides in bars upon a paler spottotl (tround; 
the belly is whitish. From a parr the 
fish dc\(dop8 into a ‘amolt,’ bv whit h time 
it has assumed tlio silvery dre«<M of the S. 
preparatory to its first init^rilion Iti the 
sea. Typical jfrowtU so f.ir may be taken 
as: l)er. I, egk, deposited on tlio rctlcl; 
March 10, alcvin, luft''hed out; May 1, 
fry, li In. lenjifLIi; May 1 follow iii,^ year, 
parr, 44 In. lencrtli; M.iv 1 following year, 
smolt, 04 in. leritrth. Tlie sinult may 
return to tho riv. as a grilse in that same 
year of its first deseent to I he ^ea, hut 
'more often in the tollowiiig year. The 
resjilts of experimeul'- point l<i the eoii- 
clubioii that memory leads tiiom back to 
tho parent riv., .nid not iiislmet. The 
growth is very rapid, and varir-, from 3 lb. 
to 10 lb. It mav sp.iwii on this first 
return, but more rdifu docs not. Sys- 
tematic marking has •,h^^w^l that only a 
very small proportion of tish «io not rettu’n 
to the parent riv.; some ha\c heen taken 
as fur distant as GOO m. Ironi it. As the 
BuawnlDg period approaf Ik s a grejit 
cnniige in the appearunee oi br>th innlr 
and temale fish is noticeable, Tltcy he- 
come slimy and tariiisbei, the male 
especially being of a diirk coppery red 
colour, and both look ein.aciated. On the 
lower jaw tb« male tidi develops a m;irked 
Qpwara curving hook, wlueh he u.ses 
probably as a wcaptm In the fight with 
other males when mating, 'riiere are 
nsoally two males attendant on one 
female. Aftef sfiawning both sexes arc 
extremely exhausted and emuf^iated, and 
the mortality is high among the males. 
Spawned ilsh arc called ‘kelts,’ and are 
q^te unfit for hoinan coiisiiruiition, even 
were it to take them. They gradu- 
ally drop back down from loch or riv. to 


the sea in the early spring, and make a 
very speedy recovery in condition; many 
have been known to spawn in sucoossive 
vears. 

tiALMO>f Fishing. — Tn rivs. and lochs S. 
are taken by rod and lino with various 
lures, such as artificial lly, wmrm, prawn, 
and the spun phantom minnow or sprat nr 
gudgeon. The moat scrvicjcable rod for 
tiy, w'hich Is the sporting and satisfying 
incthod of fishing, is a built cane one of 
1 1 It. or thereabouts. Tho reel should be 
of the beat quality w^itli freely revolving 
drum capable of carrying some (it) yds. of 
good quality fishing lino, backed with SI) 
to 11)0 yds. of leas good line spliced to It, 
so th.it it rims freely through the rings on 
the rod. The reel should bo provideil wit h 
a brake, and all ]>arts should be removable 
to allow for cleaning, iimumerablc 
patterns of ‘rt.v’ are to bo had; a ndiable 
tackle dealer will ahvn\.s advise as to tiles 
and baits gcmrally with regard to locality 
and conditions. For spiuniiig, speci.il 
short steel or enno rods ere used in eon- 
juiudiou with special I'eels and lines, and 
in .some waters prove most elYcctive. 
Many < luhs and associations iirohibit use 
of tlio prs\wn, so killing is it in certain 
states ot tho water. 1 1 seems strange t hat 
S. may be eniight by these v.srirnis lures, 
as it U.)S heen (‘stab. almost bevond doubt 
that they do not feed wdiile in fresh water. 

Salmon Auulintf. - Tho angler, liaving 
selci toll his tiy (or tiles) uinl attached it to 
the gut easting line, will doi nle how best 
to attack tho pool to lie fHiuMl. There are 
riiauv ways this enii la* done, Imt in general 
he will fish it down, starting wliero tin* 
l*eu\y water of tlio imoniing run tails olf 
into 1 he )>ool proper. It nia> be rioeessary 
to w.ide to rover the water ellu ieutly, and 
if so a loiig-ban*^’*ed gntf will be found 
list fill ns It stick to gi\e snpjiort while 
moving over rough riv\ beds; it ran be 
.slung over tho hark vviicn not in use, and 
there it will he at band when required to 
land a iish. The lly .should he east out 
and at the .stream, ami the rod point, 
held l.urJv low above the water, should be 
nIovvIv raistMl and lowered as the lly travels 
down and aeros'. the current till it finally 
straightens out ilirectly downstream of the 
augh i . Here it should he allowed to hang 
for .1 moment heforo tho next east is made, 
the angler lueaiivviiilo having moved down 
a foot or two. Ill this way the whole pool 
is (overed for a likely fish. lu heavy 
vvator the fish will usually hook itself, but 
it H as well to mako certain of driving 
lionie the harh of tho hook bv a firm strike. 
To keep all possible stniin on t ho fish while 
plaviug it tho rod point should be hold 
well up, and it should always he t he aim to 
keei» .iM short a lino as nuiy bo by leaving 
tho w.tler and getting oiixioHile the fish on 
the iiank. Hut eonsidomtions of depth, 
eiirwrit,, slope of slioro. troc'S, etc., will do- 
tonnino tactics; in any cvoiil, the fish 
must bo kept uudor as eloso control as 
possible, and bo priivouted at all costa 
from racing dowiLStroam into tho pool 
below, where It may not iK) oasy, or 
possible, to follow him. When played 
out and turning over on his side near or on 
the top of the water, bo should be firmly 
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but geutly drawn towards the bank and 
Ruil'ed, either by the tflllio or the angler 
himself. If there Is no gaff or not laiigo 
enough, the fish when thoroughly ex- 
hausted may be drawn to a shelving shore 
and taken out by tailing it, that is, grasp- 
ing it llrmly round tho * wrist* of the toil. 
In big rlvB. it may be necessary to llsh a 

8 ool from a boat, starling at tho head of 
le pool as before, tho gillie controlling 
the boat's movement and lolling It drop 
down a llttlo as tho water is covered. 
Fishing with lly in a loch requires an 
intimate knowledge of the shores where 
tho S. are known to lie, or mncii lirno and 
effort are wiisted. A boat and a man 
with exporienof' arc essential for success. 
Weather conditions, too, must be favour- 
able : a good wind to raise a biggish wave 
and to let tho boat drift well. Fish 
hooked ore easily dealt with, as they can 
be followed at will, and so kept under 
control. 

Much the same methods as above are 
employed in spinning in a riv. Hurling 
is (lone frojn a boat, and a common 
form of rtsliing in our larger rivs. in 
early spring. It consists of having two 
or three rods, with tiles mounted, placed 
in the stern of the boat, one each side and 
one centre. T\v*'nty to forty yds. of line 
are let out f.ui,, ..uh nrl. Two gillies 
(usually) work the boat from hank to bank 
of the pool, droi)ping downstream a yard 
or two at a time. Lochs may be ilsheil b> 
trolling from a boat. This metiiod is 
usually resorted t«) when conditions for tly 
are unfavourable, although on Loch Ness, 
Loch Tay, and IjocIi laimoiid no other 
method is iisetl for tho first run of ajH'ing 
tish, Tw o rod« arc iihocl, one out on either 
side of tho boat, with such baits as golden 
sprat, blue and silv<*r phantom minnow, 
natural minnow, or e\eii sand eol. Tho 
proiior length of line to Jet out must bo 
judged from depth of water to be fiNbcd 
and the speed at w hieh the boat is rowe<L 
A steady movement of the boat, rather 
slower than fast, should bo maintained. 
Care must be taken to see Ilia I baits are 
spiuning Ireely, and from time to time 
they should be examined to make suro 
they are freed from weed or other 
obstruction. 

Cornmerrinl h are tislicd for 

In tile Kca and estuaries by rne.iiis of a net. 
There is the stake net with the largo hags 
at intervals in its length. Tlioftsli, making 
their way along the coast towards the riv. 
mouth, strike these nets and '^w'lin along 
them until they enter tin* bugs, from wbleli 
they arc later taken by lihljerineii working 
from a ooble or similar boat. Tliero are 
also the draught uers worked from tlio 
shore of the riv. or its estuary by men with 
a boat. One end of tbo net is held on 
shore while the remainder is paid out over 
the stern of thc^ boat rf>wed rouiul in a wMdo 
arc until tln^ ot Ikt end ronies back to the 
shore a short distaime from tho tlrst. Tbo 
men then haiil on the net, gradually nar- 
rowing ita area as it comes to shallower 
water, when tho n(*ttcd llsh make a great 
splashing. Tho haul is dragged a short) 
and the fish meet their Inglorious end by a 
knock on the head. Tho mesh of all nets 


is regulated by law. The close times for 
rod add net fishing are also regulated by 
law. These vary with different dists.: 
for tho rod, from Oct. to Feb., and for the 
nets from Aug. to Feb. Tho largest S. 
authcntiinUy recorded as caught In Brit, 
watc^rs with tho net weighed 70 lb.; it was 
taken in the Tay in June 1870. One of 
e<]ual weight was caught with the rod in 
Brit. Columbia. Weights of between 
40 II). and 50 lb. excito considerable 
interest. For S. Industry see Canning; 
also Canvj»v, Fisheries. 

See Mr H. Maxwell. Salmon and Sea 
'J'tfj li, ISO'S; Sir E. Grey, Ffi/ Fishing, 
1007; \V. L. (Jaldcrwood, The Life of the 
Saltnmi, 1008; Jl. Lamoud, The Uentle Art, 
1011, and The Sea Trout, 1916 (for colour 
platcM and scales); 13. KInnear, Flying 
Salmon, 19.‘37 ; A. Bridges, Modern Salmon 
Fishing, 1047; K. Waddiugtou, Salmon 
P'ishing, or Sew Philosophy, 1047; and 

J. Hughes- Parry, Fishing Fantasy, 1940; 
and report of tho Koyal Ci)mraj‘'Sion on S. 
Fisheries, and ann. reports of the Fishery 
Board of ^Scotland and o* Inspectors of 
Fisheries. 

Salmond, Sir John Maitland (6. 1881), 
Brit, airman. JCntering the army ho saw 
service in S. Africa in 1901-2. In 1912 
ho entered tho KomiI Flying Corps, be- 
c‘ 0 riling an instrnetor, and reorganisii^ air 
training. l>ire< tor general of military 
aerouautles in 1017, in Jan. of the follow- 
ing voar he hi'came head of the air force 
in France, in lOlO he became air vice- 
marshal, and was created K.C.B. Com- 
mandcr-ln-cblct of tho R.A.F. in Meso- 
potamia 1022-21. and of tho air defence of 
Gmvt Britaim 1 02.5-28, ho w’us made chief 
of tho air stuff in 1030, retiring three years 
later with the rank of marshal of the 

K. A.F. lie was made director of arma- 
ment production at the Mliiistrj’ of 
Aircraft Production in 1030. 

SalmonidoB, important family of fishes, 
w’ith a, small adipose fin, without tin raj’S, 
hutwciui tho dorsal fin and the tail. Many 
8i)ciies live in the sea, but enter fresh 
water to spawn, afterwards returning to 
tlio sea {Anxidromous). 

Salmon River, in Idaho, U.::3.A.. rises in 
the Rockies and Salmon R. Mts., and 
tlows over an irregular course of 4. '50 m. 
into Snake K., .'50 m. above Lewiston. 

Salmon Trout, see vnder Tkout. 

Salol, valuable medicinal antiseptic 
known chemically as phcuvl salicylate, 
ll(>-t'iiH 4 COOCells. It is used in denti- 
Iricca and tooth-pastes. 

S.ilome, name of two women mentioned 
in tho N.T. t>no followed Jesus from 
Galilee and witnesseil His crucifixion 
from afar (Mark xv. 40 ). and afterwards 
\isitod the sepulchre (JMark xvi. 1). Tbo 
other rt. (Matt. xiv. 6) is presumed to have 
been till' daughter of Heroil Philip by his 
wife Heredias, who hud <b*'<ertcd Inin for 
bis brother Herod Anti pas; ijerodias 
instigated her to ask, as a reward f'n her 
dancing, tho head of John tho Hiptist 
(Mark vi. ; 2). She married (1) Philip the 
Tetraroh, and (2) Aristobulus, sou of 
Herod of Ghaleis. 'rherc is an opi'ra 
Salome (1905). tho music of which is by 
Hiehard Strauss, the libretto being Hedwig 
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Laohmann's Gcr. tranR. of Oscar Wilde’s of tlio bordered by Thessaly, 

play written in Fr. ' Macedonia, and Chaloidico. 

'Salomon von Golaw,* see Logau, Salop, see SiiiiopsniUE. 

Friedkich vox. Salsetce: 1. Is. in the Thaua dist., N. of 

Salon, til. in the dept, of l)ouehes-dn- ilombay city, eoimocted with the main- 
KhOnc, Franco. It ninnufs. soap and land by brldjros. It was formally annexed 
olive oil, and trades in confectionery to the K. India Company’s dominions in 
almonds. Pop. 13,100. 17S2. Thana, on the K. coast, is the 

Salona: 1. Auet. tn. of Dalintithi, now chief tn., near which nro tlic cave temples 
known as Spalato, Yntroslavia, 74 m. S.M. of Kankeri with liu»;o statues of Buddha, 
of Zara. It mnnufs. wool and silk, and S. is 18 m. lou)? ami has an area of 245 
export-^ wine, fruits, and olive oil. It was u sq. m. l*op. 100,000. 2. Part of the 

city of the Horn. Emidre, tlourishinc in the Portujrueso bcttlcmeiit of GOa, India, ox- 
foiirth century a.d., but sacked by the portiiu? coco -nuts, fish, and spices. Pop. 
Goths in 53.>. 2. Tn. of auct. Greece, see 160,000. 

Amphissa. Salsify, Salsafy, or Purple Goat’s-beard 

Salonika, or Saloniki, now Thessaloniki, {Traaoimyon porrifolium), biennial plant 
name of a nomas (pi-efcctiirc) and city ot (family CompoaJtie) with prrass-like leaves 
Macedonia, Greece. The prefecture has and handsome purple flowers, eiiltivated 
a pop. of 5351,600, Tobacco, cereals, for its tliiek white tap -root which is used os 
opium, cott^>n. etc., arc i;*'own, and a vcffctablo. The seed is sown in March 
minerals, iDcludIng manffanose, antimony, or April, in well-diu; soil, and the sccd- 
and chrome, abound; carpets are maini- lliu?s are thinned to 6 In. apart. The 
factnred. The tn. is situated at the roots arc ready for lifting in early 
head of the piilf <»f S., in W. Macedonia, auiiunii. Tlie (‘ommon goat's-beard is 7’. 
Second only to Constantino]de as a sea- pratensis. 

port, it has a spacious harbour (opened in Salsola. or Saltwort, genus of shrubs and 
1901) through which ent/Cr the imports of herbs (family (JhcnopodiacoaO with fleshy 
Macedonia and Albania. Groin, flour, awl-shapcd heaves and small axillary 
chrome, manganese, hides, tobacco, and flowers. S. kali, the only Brit, species, is 
fennel are among the exports. The a tall much -hraiic lied plant, with leaves 
strategic importance of the city has been terminating in sharp spines, common on 
greatly enhanced by the railways, which sandy seashores. Its ash was formerly 
now link it with Istanbul, Vienna, and much used in soap ami glass making. 
Paris, besides Nish, Uskilb, and Monostir. Salsomaggiore, com. in the prov. of 
There is also an airport. I'hessaloulka, l^arma, Italy, 1 7 m. W. of Parma. It is 
famous for the Paulino Kpistles to its lighted by natural gas, and has mineral 
fnhab., was the Horn, city on the same springs and petroleum w'clls. l^op. (com.) 
site, being so called after a sister of 16,800. 

Alexander ib© Great. The headquarters Salt, Sir Titus (1803-76), foimder of 
of the Young Turks prior to the revolution Saltairo (g.v.), Yorkshirti, 0. at Morlcy, 
of 1908, S. surrendered to the Gks. (Nov. near Leeds. Tn 1834 he began wool- 
1912) during the Balkan war, and is now spinning near Bradford. Ilo was prac- 
part of Cirentcr Greece. .S. has sov. tically the disco, orcr of alpaca wool or 
mosques and churclies, hut the very old hair, and the first to maniif. this fabric 
church of St. Demetrius was destroyed in in England, tiee also Alpaca, 
the great fire of 19,17 which ravaged the Salt, in chem., a name given to a whole 
city. The name was changed to Thessa- class of compounds of which sodium 
loniki in 1937. On Aug. 30, 1916, a ro- chloride or ’common’ salts is a typical 
volution broke «mt at S. led liy the Veiil- example. Salts may bo regarded ns eom- 
zellst deputy, afUT the Bulgar^' had solze«i pounds derived from aeids by the replace- 
considerable ter. in Greece, On Sept. 21 ment of part or all of the hydrogen of the 
a sjTnpathotlc revolt broke out in Crete, latter by metals, 'rhus sulphuric acid 
Mylllone, and other Gk. is., and Veiiizolos (IlfSOi) forms sulphates, c.g. sodium sul- 
left Athens for S., where he formed a nhato, Na 7 S() 4 , and sodium blsulphate, 
provisional gov. of Iiisurgent Gks., re- NHIISO 4 . Salts arc made by noutralislng 
cognised by tho allies, wliich at one© the arid with the approiirlato mcUillic 
declared war on Bulgaria. On June 6 , oxide, hyilroxide, or carbonate, and in 
1917, M. Charles “Jonnart arrived at other ways. SometimciH the name S. Is 
Salumis in a Fr. wardilp as high com- applied to cfirapouiids as chloride of othvl, 
missioncr for Greece appointed by tlie acetate of ethyl, or evim to fats like 
Allies. From Salumis lie ^^ent to S. to htenriii. Sodium chloride, NaCl, is a 
co-operate with Sarrail and Venlzolos. compound of the metal sodium (Na) with 
On tho 11th he stated tliat the Allies were the green poisonoiw’gas chlorine (Cl). It 
compelled to seek more satisfactory guar- is found in large deposits in many (lists., 
antoesfortliesafety of thoarmyat S., and c.(/. CJhcshiro (England), Stassfurt (Ger- 
that this could only he found in tho many), Wleliezka (GuJieia), and tho U.S.A. 
restoration of unity in Greece and tho It is also prc'sent In the dissolved state in 
revival of true constitutional gov. King sea-water, whither it has been carried by 
Constantino signed an abdication in favour rivs. Synthetically it may bo made by 
of his second son, Piinco Aloxan<ler. bimning sodium in chlorine, or hy noutral- 
Pop. 236,500. «S'ee also Macbiioniav Ising hydrochloric acid with caustlo soda: 
Fbont, Operations ON (First World War) HCl + NaOK NaCl 11*0. See al^ 
and Greece, Second World War under Sodium. 

Campaigns in (1941). There are extensive mines of rock-salt 

Salonika, Gulf of, is Bltuatod in tho N.W. at Wiellczka near Cracow, which have 
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been worked since the thirteenth centuryi 
but the S. is impure, being mixed with 
clay. The S. beds of Northwich, Cheshire, 
are also extensive, but, tliougii known at 
the time of tiie iloin. occupation, have 
been workc«l only from the seventeenth 
century. Much of tlie S. used in Croat 
Britain, or ex])ortod from it, is raised not 
from rock-salt, but Iroin S. springs, in | 
Northwich, Barton (Jjiiicolnsiiire), and 
Broitwicli (Worcestci-sliirc). Culinary S. 
is obtained from such springs by evapora- 
tion. Apart from its culinary use and its 
value ns a preservative, IS. is used in the 
inaiiiif. of hydrochloric acid and soda for 
pottery glazing, and also to preserve the 
surface of metals from being calcined when 
>)eing melted. Britain produces about 
] ,000,000 tons of S. annually. Much S. is 
produced in India: in 1938, 1,539,600 tons 
of 9,5 18,383 rupees in value. The produc- 
tion of IS. in India is a gov. monopoly (see 
further under Inuia). Klscwherc in the* 
Brit. Commonwealth there is a great deal 
of S. in Aubtralla. It is obtained from the 
B. lakes in the W. and N.W. dists. of Vic- 
toria, and from salterns in the neighbour- 
hood of Geelong. Barge quantities ore 
obtained from the shallow lakes of B. 
Australia, chiefly on Yorko Peninsula; and 
Lake Hart (60 . , ^ 120 m. N.W. of Port 

Augusta, has iiumcnae suT)])lies of B. of 
good quality, but owing to distance from 
markets they have no economic value. 
The S. is easily obtained, being merely 
scraped from the beds of the lakes in 
summer and carted to the refinery. In 
W. Australia B. Is obtained from de- 
pressions in the calcareous sandstones of 
the coast, which in vaintcr arc filled to a 
shallow depth with S. water; in summer 
these deposits dry up, leaving a layer two 
or three inches thick, which is collected 
and refined. The output of B. in the 
IT.B.A. is no less th,*in 15,000,000 tons 
annually; B. is produced in commercial 
quantities In thirteen states, chiefiy Michi- 
gan and New^ York. The disinfectunt 
1).D.T. is from B. compounds by U*n 
companies. The total nnn. world pro- 
duction of S. is aboxit ‘J00,000,000 tons. 
It is used us a condiment, for preserving 
food, as a dressing for the soil, and in 
many chemical industries. 

Salta, prov. and tn. of the Argentine lle- 
public: 1. The pnn ., l>ing iininediately to 
the south of Bolivia, has an area of 62,51 1 
sq. 111 . The surface is mountainous, the 
lowest part being 2400 ft. above sea level. 
It has some fertile valleys and well- 
wooded pasture lauds, and is watered by 
the Beriiiejo and Jm’iiiiiento Bs. The 
chief ngric. products are maize, ooflee, 
sugar, wheat, oats, the vine, tobacco, etc. 
It also lias considerable mineral vvealtli. 
and In April 1913 a vast petroleum flehl 
was discovered. Other minerals, including 
silver, gold, lend, copper, lime, and marble 
exist and olTer good jirospects. Pop. 
200,100. 2. Cap. of tho above prov., 

about 1000 ni. by rail from Buenos Aires. 
Tho environs ore hilly and remarkably 
beautiful. The tn., which stands 3900 ft. 
above sea level, is on the H. Arias in the 
Lerma valley. Many of the buildings 
still retain some of the charm of their 


colonial origin. S. Is the scat of a bishop 
and has a national college, custom house, 
and various religious buildings. It carries 
on a large trade with Bolivia, especially in 
cattle and sugar. A railway connecting 
B. with Antofagasta, Chile (550 m.), was 
completed in Feb. 1948. Pop. 44,000. 

Saltaire, vil. in tho W. Riding of York- 
sbiro, founded by Sir Titus Balt (q.v.) in 
1853. for his great alpaca works. It is 
included in the administrative dist. of 
Shipley (( 7 .r.). Poj). 1740. 

SaUarello (Lfit. saltare, to jump), lively 
dance, originating in tho llom. Cainnagna 
beloro the bixtoeutii century, similar in 
stjdo to the tarantella, though rather less 
boisterouK. Tho proper accompaniment 
to tlio dance is the zampogna (bagpipe) or 
the mandoline. The dancers lake the 
flotir one couple at a time, following 
certain hiisic stops but largely improvis- 
ing. Olio version pnutoinimiiig courtship 
may be the origin of the dance of llarle- 
quin and Columbine. The B. was at one 
tinio popular throughout Kurope os a 
com])lementary dance 1 the slow and 
stately pacane or passammo, contrasting 
in mood and rbytlini. Alany composers 
have used saltarelli In orchestral works. 
e.g. tho last movement of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ Symphony, Op. 90. 

Saltash, bor, and inrkt. tn. in Cornwall, 
England, 4 m. N.W. of Plymouth, on the 
U. I'amar. There Is a cuttle market. 
Edward, the Black Prince, granted the 
bor. its first charter. Brunei built the 
‘22i0-lt. railway bridge across the Tamar 
to St. Budeaux. l*op. 7200. 

Saltburn, watering-place in the N. 
Riding of lorkshirc, 12 m, vS.E. of Hartle- 
1 )ool. It has a fine sandy beach, 8 ui. in 
length. Pop. 7300. 

Saltcoats: 1. Police bor., residential tn. 
of N. Ayrshire, Beotlnnd, 1 in. S.E. of 
Ardrossan, on tho flilh of Clyde, 30 m. 
B.^Y. of Glasgow*. From the end of the 
se\ enteenth to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, salt was manufactured on 
u large scale. It has fine sea-bathing, and 
is a popular holiday resort. Pop. P2,500. 
2. Vil. in tho prov. of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, on the Canadian l*acirtc Railway, 
65 m. from Birtle. It .'in ngric. dist., 
and has grain -cleaning factories. Sashes 
and doors are manufactured. Pop. 500. 

Salter, Sir (James) Arthur, b. 1881 at 
Oxford, educated at 0.\ford High Sihool 
and Brasenoso College; Gladstone prof, 
of political theory ami institutions at 
Oxford, 1934-44, and independent M.P. 
f«»r tho univ. 1937-50. He was general 
seerelnrj" of the Repartitions Commission 
nfter tho First World War, and director 
of economic and finance bcction. League 
of Nations. Knight (’ommander of the 
Bath, 1922. In the Bciond World War 
ho was park becivtary to the Ministry of 
Shipping till 1941, an l then headed the 
Brit. Merchant Bhlpping Mission to 
Washington. In 1944 became senior 
deputy director-general of U.N U R.A. 
Since 194" «'.hairman of Advisory Council 
to International Bank. Ilia books Include 
United States of Europe (1933) and Per- 
sonality in Politics (1947). See F. Bro(^- 
way, Bermondsey Story, 1949. 
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Salters' Company* ninth in preoQdenoe 
of the London Llv'ery Companiee, with 
more than 120 liverymen. Lihortloe 
were granted to tho Salters by Kdward 
III., and in 1377 they sent members to 
the oommon council. Livery was granted 
by Klchard II. in 1394, though they were 
not incorporntod until 15o8. The anus 
granted in 1530 are: per chevron azure 
and gules, throe covered salts (salt* 
cellars), aifrent garnished or. springing 
salt proper. Qiieen lillizabeth granted 
crest and supporters. A.t least four 
Bolters' halls have existed since tho first, 
near that of their fellows the fishmongers, 
was burned down in 1533. Tlie present 
hall is In St. Swit bin's Lane, K.(M. 

Saltillo, city of Mexico, cap. of CoaUnUa 
state. 45 m. W.S.W, of Monterey, with 
which it is connected by roil. It is noted 
for shawls, has cotton mills, and produces 
cereals and rubber. Gobi, silver, and 
other metals oouiir, and coal is mined. The 
chief buildings are a college, athcuscum, 
and the Maderu Institute. Pop. 75,700. 

Salt Lake City, cap. of Utah, U.S.A.* 
and CO. seat of Salt Lake co.. is 776 m. 

E. by N. of San Francisco, and is one of 
the most important coinmerciul cities of 
the U.S.A. between Denver and the Pacific 
coast. It was laid out In 1847 by the 
Mormons, under Brigham Young, and 
became a city in 1851. The chief edifices 
are the Mormon tabernacle and temple, 

St. Mark's cathedral and other churches, 
and the federal, city, and co. buildings. 
There is a mining institute, and hero is 
situated the univ. of Utah (9800 students), 
also tho Latter Day Saints Univ. and a 
state normal srhoul. Here also are public 
and state litirarics. Its chief industries 
are the manuf. of sugar, textiles, ])ottery, 
boots and shoes, confectionery, tobacco, 
and cutlery, aud thei*c are STuelters and a 
business in minerals and stock. Copper 
mines are worked near by. Pop. I.’i0,000. 
Great Salt Lake, frrdu which it derives its 
name, is 11 in. to the >S.E., at an altitude 
of 4218 ft.; it has no kuoN>u outlet, ami 
its salinity is 20 per cent. See L. E. 
Young, The Foundino of Utah, 1924; 
Federal Writers' Project, Utah : a Guide to 
the State, 1941; W. E. Stegner, Mormon 
Countrj/, 1942; and N. Anderson, Desert 
Saints: the Mormon Frontier in Utah, 
1942. 

Saltney, pars. (E. and W.), of Flintshire, 
Wales, 2 in. S.W. of Chester. There are 
railway works, and manufs. of iron and 
8^1 goods and chemicals. Fop. 7300. 

Salto: 1. Dept, of N.W. Uruguay. Its 
area of 4860 sq. m. is fertile and well 
watered. Cattle-grazing is the chief In- 
dustry, and fruit and wine are produced. 
Pop. 1 ()0,80U. 2. Cap. of the above dept., 

stands on the Unigiiay It., facing Con- 
cordia (Argentina), 366 m. by rail from 
Montevideo, 200 m. from Buenos Aires, 
and 63 m. N. of Paysandu. There are 
paved streets, "electrio lighting, and good 
suburban roads. It is tho centre of agric. 
Interests, besides being an important rlv. 
port. Some 12,000 ac. are under orango- 
trm. Bee-farming Is carried on. Ame- 
thysto and agates ace found in the vicinity. 
Pop. 48,000. 


Salutations 

Saltpatra. see Nitrr Potassium. 
Salt-producers, see Haloqkns. 

Salt Range, group of mts. In W. Piiniao, 
Pakistan, commencing in Chel and oul- 
minatlng In Bakeswar. The highest peak 
is 2500 ft. above sea level. The range to 
named from beds of salt at Ehoora, In 
Cambrian strata; above this are car- 
boniferous rocks with a glacial boulder- 
bed. Elsewhere occur Tertiary strata 
with foasils. 

Salt Water Soap, see under Soap. 

Saltwort, seashore plant (Salsola kali), 
common in Britain. The ashes, like those 
of the glasswort, yield barilla, a crude 
carbonato of soda formerly much used fur 
making glass and soap. The loaves are 
fleshy and end iu a spine. 

Saltykov, Michael Evgrafovich (1820- 
1889), Husslan author, b. at Spas-Ugol In 
tho gov. of Tver, was the victim of an un- 
happy boyhood, during which he found 
solace in rt^adlng the Bible. Exiled for 
eight years to Vyatka because of the 
liboralisui of his wTitings, bo tliere 
observed tho maimers of civil servants, 
the result being Ids brilliant I*rorincial 
Sketches (1850). Ills rich vein of satire 
appeared in a hist, of Russia aud In Mea- 
sieurs ei Mesdames Pompadours (1875). 
See N. Slrolsky, Saltykov and the Russian 
Squire, 1940. 

Saluki, breed of dog. UecogDised by the 
Kennel Club as a separate breed in 1923, 
tho B., shown on anct. Egyptian carvings, 
has boon a much prized animal amount 
tho Arabs since sov. centuries b.c., and is 
the biblical greyhound, hoimd of the king 
of Baliik. Resembling in general shatio 
the Eng. greyhound, it has largo oval 05 'ob 
and long cars, covered with long silky hair. 
Its coat Is soft, silky, and smooth, with 
slight feathering in the backs of tho legs, 
and long bothering on tho underside of 
I tho tail. Tho colours are white, cream, 
i golden -red, etc. An extremely distin- 
guished variety, it has grace, intelligence, 
and dignity, and floiu'tshes in tho Eng. 
climate without difficulty. 

Salus, Rom. goddess personifying 
health, prosperity, and the pulillu welfare, 
almost identical with the Gk. 'HygeJa* 
and the Sabine 'Btrenlu.* ller temple on 
tho Diilrinnl Hill (founded c. 307 B.c.) was 
adorned with paintings by Quintus 
Fabius Plctor. See W. Wardo Fowler, 
Homan Festivals, 1908. 

Salusbury, Hester Lynch, see Piozzi. 

Salfit, lies du, group of is. In Fr. Guiana, 
three In number, viz. Bt. Joseph, lie 
Royaie, and lie du Diablo. In the last- 
iiaiiicd Dreyfus was Imprisoned 1891-90. 

Salutations are customary forms of 
address at mooting and parting aud on 
occasions of ceremony. The word Is the 
Lat. HolutatU), coined from 'salve,' a Rom. 
greeting equivalent to 'Health to you!* 
It is of interest to trace tbo weakening, if 
not in tho action of greeting, at least In Its 
meaning. Kissing as a •alutatlon among 
men was once an Eng. custom. Our 
formal hand-shaking was once a symbol of 
union and neaoe as among tho first Ohrla- 
tlans, or of a soleinu compact as in the 
Rom. 'doxtramm junotlo.^ Giving the 
light hand of fellowship (Gal. 11.) passed 
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naturally Into a Balutatlon throuirhoat 
ChriHtondom, and spread, probably from 
Byzantium, over the Moslem wbrld. In 
the Moslem letnil fonn of joiniTipr hands the 
parties press their thumbs together. The 

E roverb 'Other countries, other customs* 

\ certainly true of S. Thus a Chinaman, 
unlike Westerns, covers his head as a mark 
of reverence : a iiutive of tho (Jungo politely 
turns his back when someone of higher 
rank addresses him ; whilst a Polynesian, 
in like case, is accustomed to snow his 
veneration by sitting down. See also 
Kifls. 

Salute (Lat. aaluiare, to salute), display 
of honour out of respect for tho person 
saluted. In former times a naval S. con- 
sisted in striking the topsails, and for a 
very long period all ships, of whatever 
nationality, had thus to H. a Brit, ship of 
war within tho limits of the Brit, power. 
Since tho introduction of guns, S. have 
been given by firing a number of guns, 
varying with tho rank and importance 
of tho person saluted. S. of a varying 
number of guns arc given to onlclal repre- 
sentatives — niuoieeu grun« ambas.. 

seven for a captain or consul — whilst the 
U.3. S. for the vico-prc*sident, a Jiistiro 
of tho supreme court, the general of tlie 
army, or the a<i. /»*nl of tho navy, is seven- 
teen guns. X'ho b. wlion boats pass each 
other is tossing tho oars, letting fly the 
sheet, or stopping tho engines for a Ikig- 
olhcer or a royal personage, and laying on 
the oars for a captain. All ships S. the 
royal standard when used to indicate tho 
presence of royalty. Tho royal military 
3. to the sovereign consists iii the band 
playing the national anthem to tho end, 
whilst standards and colours are lowered, 
and arms presentetl ; for other mcmbei's of 
tho royal family only the first six bars 
of the national anthem are played. Tho 
colours, when uncased, are saluted by all 
soldiers. All ofiicers in uniform and in 
mufti, if known, must bo saluted by 
private soldiers, cither w'ith certain 
weapons, with tho right hand, or, If bare- 
headed or with the hands encumbered, by 
turning the head in the direction of the 
person saluted. There are movements 
laid down for saluting with swords and 
rlfics, but not with other weapons. 
Officers must also S. their superiors. 

Saluzzo. tn. in prov. of Cuueo, N. Italy. 
It 'has an anct. cathedra], communal 


e, and other old IniUdmgs. Alanufs. 

delude leather, hardware, silk, hats, etc. 
For sev. years tho cap. of a marqulsato, it 
was united to tho Fr. crown in 1529, and 
ceded to Savoy in U5l)l. I’op. 16,100. 

Salvador, El, smallest but most thickly 
populated republic of central America, lies 
between Honduras and tlie I*acific, with 
(fUuteinala on tho N.W. and tho gulf of 
Fonseca on the S.H2. From tho narrow 
coastal plain a range of volraidc mts. rises 
to a height of over 7U0U ft., tho loftiest 
peak b^ng Santa Ana (7950 ft.). Be- 
tween this range and that on tho N. 
frontloT is a fertile valley, the most 
densely populated part of the country. 
l&BXiY 01 the volcanoes are still active, 
notably Isalco, near Sonsonatd, and earth- 
quakes are frequent; In 1919 an earthquake 


did great damage in sev. tns., including 
tho cdp. There arc sev. picturesque lakes, 
L. Coatepeque being a popular holiday 
resort. Kio Sempa, tho chief riv., is navi- 
gable only for small craft. Tho climate is 
healthy, tho soil fertile. The people are 
mainly of Indian or mixed race and are 
engaged cJiiefiy in agriculture, 80 per cent 
of available land being under cultivation. 
They grow collco, which formed 83 per 
cent of tho exports in 1941 and is sold 
chiefly to tho U.S.A., indigo, and balsam; 
also sugar, sisal, cocoa, tobacco, maize, 
and nee. There are valuable forests, and 
oaltle are rciared. Ei H. is the world's chief 
balsam producer, (iold, silver, iron, 
mercury, tin, and copper exist, but are not 
much worked. In 1943 the exports were 
valued at £3,500,000, the imports at 
£3,000,000. San Salvador is tho cap.; 
other tns. are Santa Ana, San Miguel, 
Ahuacliapan, Sau Vincente, Sonsonatd, 
and La Libertad, which is tbo chief 
pajBScngcr port, and Is 25 m. from the cap. 
There arc some 378 m. of railway, and 353 
of motor road, and the Par Amer. highway 
passes through tho country. An air ser- 
vice connects San Salvador with other 
central Amer. cities. A Brit. -owned rail- 
way connects tho port of Scajutla with 
Santa Ana. Sonsonate, and San Salvador. 
Education is frt'e and compulsory, and 
there is a national univ. 

In 1526 tho country was conquered by 
Pedro do Alvarado, and it was until 1821 
a part of Sp. Guatemala. A member of 
tho Ontral Amer. Federation, 1823-39, in 
1811 it became an independent republlo. 
El S. remained neutral during the First 
World War, and in 1919 ]oined the League 
of Nations. A president is elected for a 
term of four years, and bas a Cabinet of 
five mrinbcrs. Legislative power is vested 
In tho National Assembly, consisting of 
three doputios for each dept., elected 
for a year by universal sullrage. El S. is 
divided into fourteen dopts., each imder a 
governor appointed for four years. Sp. is 
t ho priu. language, and iiom. Catholicism 
the dominant religion. Area 13,173 sq. 
in. Pop. 2,018,900. See P. F. Martm, 
Snirndor of the 20th Century ^ 1912; J. 
Lelva, The liepvblic of Salvador ^ 1913; 
H. G. James and P. A. Martin, The Repub- 
lics of Central America, 1923; M. Vanni, 
Salvador, 1926; M. Arqucllo, J£l Salrador, 
1928; and M. Angel G.illnrdo, SI Salvador, 
19J5. 

Salvadora, genus of evergreen trees and 
shrubs with racemes of small white 
flowers. S. versira, the tooth bnish tree, 
IS bcllovod to be tlie mustanl tree ol 
Scripture. 

Salvage in law mean.s tho compensation 
aUow''ed to persons who save a ship, 
apparel, and eorgo, or w bat formed part of 
these, or ft^lght, from bhipwreok, capture, 
or similar Jeopardy. Towage generally 
gives no light to S. us distinct from 
tow'ago fees, and again pilots may said 
to be ordinarily entitled to no more than 

B ilotage fs. Salvors have a mnritira 
en (q.v.) over sliip, freight, and cargo for 
their S., and their right takes priority over 
all other Hens which may auuady bare 
attached to the subject-matter of tlie 
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claim. When the slilpownor pays the S. 
In the lirst instance, he is entitled to 
recover from the carsro-wwners an amount 
proportionate to the \aliio of the cargo 
salved. Tho actual amount of S. is 
assessed as a rule by the Admiralty court, 
in the absence of any prior agreomeut be- 
tween the part ies as to t lie rate of S. Tlio 
S. money is divided in certain proportions 
among the owners, cuptuin and otlier 
ofllcers, and tho crew of the siilvlng \csHel. 
In recapture from an enemy the fixed rate 
of S. Is ouc-eighth the value in the case of 
warships, one-sixth in that of prisate 
vessels. Tlie o^\ner of an aircraft is en- 
titled to a reasomihle reward for S. services 
rendered by the aircraft to niiy jiroperty 
or pereons in any ease whore tho owner 
of a ship would be so entitled. 

In international law', when a captured 
vessel is recajitured by tho owner’s fellow 
countrymen or alllea, it does not become 
tho recaptor’s original prize (^.t?.), but 
reverts to the former owner, subject to the 
obligation to pay salvage. Under tho 
Consolato del Mare (ste Si:v Laws) re- 
stitution to the owTier was due only if the 
vessel was recap turcd before removal to a 
safe place ; If, howroveri It had been so re- 
moved, so that full ownership had passed 
to the enemy, recapturo transferred both 
vessel and cargo to the recaptor. This 
principle was recognised by the auct. laws 
of England, Scotland, and France; but an 
Ordinance of the Long I’arliumeut, pro- 
mulgated in 1649, ordered restitution to 
Brit, subjects on payment of S., regardless 
of intermediate dealings other than 
adoption of tho vessel, etc., into the public 
service of the cantors. This change was 
adopted in naval prize Acts in 1786 and 
1864. So far as the Brit, prize com-tH are 
concerned, the rule now is that no neutral 
may rely on purchasing a Brit, vessel in 
the enemy’s possession until she has been 
formally condemned as prize in a com- 
petent court; but, as between Brit, sub- 
jects, not even condemnation oricrates to 
extirw^ulsh the original owner’s title. 

Smvof/ing Ships, — S. Is the term used in 
connection with tho refloating or saving of 
sunken or wrecked vessels. Marine B. 
has become a science, calling for great 
technical skill on tho part of the eiiginccrs. 
Generally tho work of salvaging Is carried 
out from a specially constructed vessel, 
referred to as a S, ship. On board this 
vessel are all the special appliances for the 
work, such as portable pumping plant, 
driven by electricity or intcruul com- 
bustion engines and c’apablc of discharging 
thousands of tons of water per hour; elec- 
tric generators; air compressors; compicto 
diving equipment, including submarine 
lights, oxyacctylcuo burners for cutting 
steel plates under w'atcr, drills, etc. There 
arc veurlous methods employed for the sal- 
vaging of a ship, depending upon circum- 
stances. One frequently adopted for 
raising a ship sunk in deep w'ater is the use 
of lifting- barges. In conjunction with tho 
riso and fail of the tide. When there is 
insufficient rise and fall of tide cylindrical 
steel pontoons or caissons aro used, each 
capable of exerting a lift of upwards of 50 
tons, depending on their dimensions. 


These arc filled with water and sunk along- 
side the submerged vessel, w'hcrc they are 
attached* to tho ends of wire cables pfacod 
imdcT the wreck. By means of com- 
pressed air tbo water is forced out of the 
pontoons, and thus tho necessary ’lift* to 
raise the ship is obtained. Another 
8uccesfc.rul method of rclloating ships is for 
divers to close all the openings round tho 
hull and to force compressed uJr into the 
vessel. This drives out tho water and 
gives the required hiiojancy. S. opera- 
tions have extended to aiict. wrecks of 
treasui'o ships as in tho case of a Sp. 
galleon in Tobermory (f/.r.) Bay. 

The functions of the Board ot Trade 
respecting S. and wrecks wito transferred 
to the Ministry of Shipping in 1939, and 
from the latter dept, to the Ministry of 
War Transport (now Ministry of Trans- 
port) in 1941. 

Salvage Corps. London S. C. (estob. 
1866) is maintained and administered by 
lire insurance fompnmes for tho purpose 
of reducing as far as nossiblc damage 
resulting directly and indirectly from hr© 
and fire -Ugh ting operations. There are 
three stations: the headquarters, in the 
city, and branch stations in the N. and S. 
The staff comprises a <-hief ollicer and 
eighty-three oilieers and men. AH fires 
in the greater Ijoudon area at which sal- 
vage work is practicahle aro attended; 
these average about 2UO0 per animiii. 
Tlio work carried out includes moving 
and (‘overlng goods with waterproof 
sheets, diverting and clearing water and 

{ irevcuiting it from spivudiug into adjacent 
mildings, ventilating the promiseB, and 
protecting neigh hoiiriiig exposures or out- 
side stock. After the lire has been 
brought under control Hooded basements 
arc pumped out, dangerous building 
features removed, and damaged roofs 
covered w'itli tarpaulins to protect the 
contents against the offccts of Inclement 
weather. Damaged sprinkler heads are 
replaced, and the b> stem reeharged. The 
cause of the fire is Inv^cstlgatcd. If 
nocc'ssarv the premises are watched for 
a lime in c-aso of a further outbreak. 
Similar corps arc maintained In Liverpool 
and Glasgow. 

In tho II.S.A. S. C. are know'n as fire 
patrols, and In N(‘vv York they are directed 
by iiisuranco underwriters, hut in many 
states such patrols are controlled by the 
municipal authority, many of the larger 
tns. having their own fire patrol. Besides 
their immediate work of restricting lire 
dainnge and tho reducing to order of 
salvaged material, lire patrols advise 
liiBuraiice policy holders in niattcrs of 
fire prevention, while architects of large 
buildings carry out their recommendations 
during cunstruel Ion. 

Salvarsan (CitHi2N20gAs2), dioxydia- 
midoarsenobemol, organio compound dis- 
covered by Dr. Paul Ehrlich (cy.v.) in 1909. 
It has an Immediately destructive action 
on Spirocheeta paJlida, tho germ of syphilis, 
and since its discovery has been used with 
neat success In coses of syphilis, usually 
by Intravenous injection. S. Is also 
known os 606 ; a modification called neo- 
salvarsan is known as 914, these being 
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the numbers of the rompounds In a series Enufland* schemes, counterparts of which 
lnvestl(?atcd by Dr. Khrlicli. wcro»also sot up in lands outside Uritain 

Salvation Army, The, Is nu international vviiero tlio S. A. was at work. Honours of 
rellffious inoYomcnt composed of men and various kinds bcf?au to flow in on Wm. 
women who, moved by the love of Qod, Hordh, but these he accepted as tributes to 
fleck the spiritual and social betterment of the movc'mcnt which lie led. Edward V^li. 
their fellows. Its primary aim is to preach received him In audience, London con- 
everywhere the f?ospcl of Christ to those ferred on him the freedom of tho city, and 
untouched by exi^liii'^ ndijjious elfort. Ibo iimv. of Oxford made him a D.C.L. 
Win. llooth tlio founder of tlio When lie died In 11)12 the world mourned, 

movcment,camo with his wife and children and llie Lrallic in London’s prin. strocts 
to London in the spring of 18()5. He was was ludil up as his funeral procession 
then thirty -six years of age and had been passctl on Its way to Almev Park, 
asupermteudentminister in the Methodist Ho was hiiceooded b3'’ his eldest son. 

Now Connexion. IJo resiKiiod from tho Hrunwell (7.V.), tlurlng whoso generalship 
ministry in order to do the work of an tlio S. A. work was extended (among 
evangelist, and after a brief period In tho other Helds) to the Celebes (19i:i), Burma 
prove, joined a small group of like- (191 'i), China (1910), C/eehoslovakia 
minded people who were w’orking for the (1919), Bra/il (1922), and Aiistri.i (1927). 
moral and spirltiuil Improvement of K. lu 1929 Edward J. Higgins assumed 
London. The resulting body w'hs called leadership, and certain legal changes wore 
the Christian llevlval Association, and made m the rf. A. S structure. An Act of 
latCT the E. London Christian Mis.sion. Parliament provided that future generals 
As tho work spread to other parts of the should bo elected by a high council, and 
eoimtiw ‘E. London* was dropped and, that all properties and assets, hitherto 
in 1878, C.U110 the change of name to Tho vested In the name of the general, should 
Salvatiou Army. Tho geniral super- bo liold l)y ,a custodian tiiisteo compan>. 
Intondent of the'Chrlstian mission became Tho work itself was further extended to 
the general, a convenient shortening of a Ug«\nda (1931), Fr. Guiana (1933), N. 
rather cumbrous title; military termino- Africa (1934), and the Belgian Congo 
logv inovltablv followed, a uniform w^as (1935). In 193.5 Evangeline Booth, foiurth 
designed, tl appeared, a flag was daughter of Wm. Booth, was elected to 

employed to head street marches, and the generalship, and further new advances 
brass bauds became a familiar feature, were made in Asia and Africa. On the 
From the beginning high standards of outbreak of the Second World War George 
liersoiial conduct wore asked of all who Lyndon Carpenter succeeded, and this 
lolncd tho moveinent. These are still period proved to bo one of ditfleultv 
demandeil, ami all Salvationists must be lor an international movement. Ijittle 
total abstainers; to hold any loc.il (iin- direct informalion couhl bo gained, for 
paid) olllce they must l>e non-smokers, example, ot what was happening m Gor- 
All profess conversion, and all are pledged many or .iapan. \et at tho end of the 
to bring whomsoever they can into a like war it was tound that for the second time 
experience of the grace of God. From in a quarter of a century, the oneness of 
tho first, women were given a place of tlie .s. A. had not merely survived, but 
equality with ineu, and though at one had been strengthcneil, by tho severest 
time the Lord’s iSujqier w^as administered test to which it could have bcou subjoctod. 
monthly, the pracHco of the h.icramcnts In 1946 Gen. Albert OiMborn was elected, 
was later abandoned. The primary 01111 dia- and he quickly visited as many fields of 
Bis was laid upon a i»ersonal experience of lalmur as possible, renewing the world 
religion. In 1S79 the h. A.’sjour. tho if'tir tics of the movoment and ralbdng its 
Cri/ made Its first appearance in Loudon, loncs where the war had caused tho 
In the following >ear a Irainmg college lor htuv lest material losses, 
officers was opened and the work was According to the 1950 ed. of 7'^e 5o/i*a- 
esfcab. in tho l/.S.A. Withiii another ten tion Army Year Book, the work is now* 
voars Salvatlonlsls wore at work in estab. in 92 countries ami cohmles, where 
Australia, India, tf, Africa, Canada, New^ SI languages are employed; 16,847 corps 
Zealand, tho W. Indies, and nine of and outposts are in operation. 970 day 
tho prin. European countries, and tins schools, and 1728 social institutions and 
despite considerable hostility on the part agencies, W’hich include 158 goodwill 
of the churches ns well ns the opposition centres, 95 hospitals, dispensaries and 
of rouglis. Hurliig the same decade tlio clinics, 87 maternity liomos, 97 eventide 
S. A. 's iufluonco on social conditions began homes, and 121 childrcu'.s homes. The 
to be felt. The first homo forex-prisoners total world circulation of its weekly and 
was opened in Mcllioiirne (Australia) m monthly periodicals is 1,791.017, of which 
1883, and both \V. T. Stead and Josephine the prin. papers and magazines In Britain 
Butler publicly acknowledged the part arc tho ll’ur (V// (2(ni,380), tho Young 
which the S. A. played lu Mruriug tin* Bohiter (212,170), All the IvorW (27,000). 
passing of the CYlmmal Law Amendment anil the /Min rrr (22,000). 

Act two years later. Bee H, Begbio, Willuini Booth, 1014; 

Cathorlue Booth died in 1890, but, not H. Saudall, History of the Balvaiion Army. 
to be daunted, Wm. Booth produced his 1920; 8. C. tJauntlett, 2 he Army — us 
In IkLrkest England ami the Way Out in Origin o> •? Development. 1945, andAsocutt 
the same year. Nearly a quarter of a Evils the Army has <^haU( 
million copies wore sold, and with the Madge Uiiswrorth, Maiden 
public subscribing liberally, a trust was Salvemini, Geetano (5. 1873), It. hls- 
cstab. to cover the various * Darkest torian. b. at Molfctta and educated at 
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Fiownce Univ, Ho was a mombor of the 
Chamber of Deimties from 1919 to 1931. 
H. waH arrested as au antl<FabOlst In 1 925 
and settled in Loudon. Leetiirer on hist, 
of It. uivili^atiou at Harvard (1934). Uis 
])Ubs. iuuludo Maxim (1915); The Fascist 
Dictatorship in Italy (1927); Under the Axe 
of Fascism (193(0: Italian (1938); 

and Frelude to Ivorld M'ar Tiro (1949). 

Salve Regina. *Hail. Holy Quucu/ the 
opening words of tho auLiphou of the 
Blessed Virgin used after Lauds and Com- 
pline in Trinity -tide. Uormanuus Con- 
tractus of lleichenaii. a Benedictine monk 
of the eleventh ooutury. is believed to 
have been the composer of the earliest 
S. R. Tradition attributes the liual in- 
vocation of tliib antiphon, O clcmens, o pia^ 
o dulois t irgo Mane, to b. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 

Salvia, large genus of aim. and perennial 
herbs and sub-shrubs (fauiilv Lalnattn). 
-S. verbenaca is tho clary or uild sage, an 
aromatio plant with conspicuous spikes 
of purple-blue flowers. iS. njfirinalis is the 
sage of borti gardens; S. patens and other 
species are valuable border plants. 

Salvianus (lilth ceuliir^'), Christian 
writer of Ciaul, but b. probably at 
Cologne or Trovos; he appears to have 
studied law. He married Palladia, a 
heathen; upon her conversion, they 
agreed to live in coutiueuce. About 426 
he was one of the tutors to tho sons of 
Kucherius of Lyons. In 430 ho was ono 
of the ascetics at Lerins Is. in tho Medi- 
terranean, under St. llouoratus, Ot his 
writings, there are cvtaiit nine letters and 
two treatises. The lattor arc Ad tccUsiam 
advermim avarituun and Dr uuhernatiove 
Dei (otherwise De preesinti )udn lo). The 
former exhorts Christians to lcu\ e aii t heir 
ods to the chiin'h; Vho latter expJams 
e barbarian inroad', on tho eiopin* as a 
divine juilgmont upon inipcn.il wickcduoss 
and reward of pagan virtue. 

Salviati, 11 Caoohino del. or Francesco 
del Rossi (lolO-i'i.^),* It. painter, callod 
after his patron, Cardin il Ko was 
a pupil of Biigiardud, B.iudinolli, and 
Andrea del fiiarto ( l .)29). He early painted 
in Boinc, and went to France (1.35 1). His 
ma8terplece.s include ‘Tilumph of Camil- 
lus’ (Florence), *Tho Taking down from 
the Cross’ (Paris), and frescoes repre- 
senting l*syche’h story in tiio Palar/o 
Grimaiii. See Tu-ozzi, Uizwnario, 
1800, and G. Vasari. Lictb of ike Daiuters 
(trauH.), 1885. 

Salvinia. genus of ainiatic Iv copods. 
S. nutans is a pretty little plant rlothed 
with small feru-Uke lea\es, and is some- 
times grown in the stove-housr . 

Sal volatile, amiuouiurn carbonate, in- 
haled as a refresher and restorative. 

Salween, or Salwin: 1. Biv. of S.B. 
Asia, rising in Tibet and flowing princi- 
pally through Burma in a S. dirertloii. 
flnaUy entering the gulf of Mart.iban. It 
has a total length of about 180n m,, but 
Is not navlgub^ owing to rapids. See 
also under Burma. Skco.np Worj.u War, 
Oaicpaions in. 2. Hist, of Burma, wltb 
an area of 2670 aq. m. Pop. 50,000. 

Salyaoi. tn. In tho Azerbaijan ij.8.R.. 
26 m. above the mouth of tho Kura in 


the Caspian. It has Important fisheries. 
Pop. 12,200. 

Salyegard, see under On. 

Salzbrunn. name of throe adjacent vlls. 
of I^olisli tSllosia, 45 m. from Wroclaw 
(Breslau). There aro niiiuTal baths, coal- 
mines, and iimnufs. of porcelain and glass. 
Pop.: Ober-fcJ., 7800; Neu-8., 3000; and 
Nieder-b., 2500. 

Salzburg: 1. Prov. (formerly a crown 
laml and dueh} ) of Austria, bounded N. 
Iiy Bavaria, E. by 8tyria, and 8. and W. 
by tho Tyit)! and Carinthia. It is moun- 
tainous in the W., has grassy valleys and 
uplands in tho interior, and is watered by 
the 8alzach. Tho roaring of cattle, dairy 
farming, lumbering, and tho iniiuuf. of 
malt liquors and cigars aie tho chief 
pursuits. There are sov. iniuoral springs, 
e.y. at Gastciu. Area 2763 sq. m. Pop. 
330,700. 2. Cap. of the above prov., is 

seated on both banks of tho 8al/ach, 
155 m. W. by 8. of Vienna. It bus a fine 
cathedral, an old castle, and many In- 
diibtries. Mozart was a native of 8., and 
performances of ids operas at 8. origlnat(^d 
the summer musical festivals which are 
now an ann. c\ent. Mystery plays are 
also performed there by tiie peasants. 
Pop. 80.000. 

Salzkammergut. Alpine dist. in the 8. 
part of Upiier Aiifiliia, adjoining Styria, 
forming the drainage nr(‘a of tli(> Traun 
abo'i 0 Gmunilcn. On account of ibs lakes. 
Traunseu, IJalistatt, and otheis, and 
natural beaut v, it lias bi eu nanied the 
‘Austrian Switzerland.* It h.is an area 
of about 210 h(i m.: the best-know'n 
resorts are Isidil, (liiuindcn, i.aufcn. 
(iobau, MondHc(^ I'lbcnsoe, ILiilLtatt, and 
Traiinkirclicn. The pun. lakes aie the 
Zellcrbee, Kainincr&eo (is sq, in. in urea), 
Tiauiisee, ilallstattcisee, Cinindelbce, etc., 
the rtgion contanuug in all o\er forty. 
The highcbt mt. points are (he Dadisteiri 
(9827 ft h Th»>r-.tem (!»()« 1 it.), iiiid Don- 
iicrkogeln (G730 It.). There are extensive 
deposits of salt in tiie dist.. csiicciallv at 
[lalhtcitb ami Isehl. The prov. and in 
were ovopniii by Gen. Patton’s Amor, 
lorces in 1045 in the closing d.us of tho 
war in Kuropc. 

Samana: 1. Tn. of tho Patiala and F,. 
Puniah states Union, India, 20 in. 
.S.\\ . ot Patiala. Pop. 10,200. 2. Santa 

Barbara de Samana, s(>tip(irt of Haiti, on 
N. of Bay, in tho Domimeaii UepuhUc. 
61 III. from Santo Domingo. BaiiaiioH, 
ccK'o-nnts, and cocao aro exported. Pop. 
4000. 

Samaiiians (Samanides or Samani), 
minor iVrsian dynasty wUh'h ruled in tho 
tenth century (c. a.d. 872-999). Ismail 
ibn Ahrna<I, the third of the lino, osbab. 
its real power after conquering the 8al- 
ftirids (900). Tho last of the line, Ismall- 
al-Mnntii-ir, was a.ssasHiii<i,tcd in the reign 
of Mahniood. tho Gaztiovidu (c. 1004). 
See Minhond, Histoire drs Samanides 
(Defromt ry's traus.), 184.5. 

Samar, one of tho Philippine Is. It 
forms the prov. of 8., with outlying is., 
and has a total area of 5050 sq. m. It Is 
traversed hy a mt. chain, and has dense 
forests, which supply good timber. The 
climate is temperate, and soil generally 
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fertile. Cereals, sugar-enue, rice, coco- MoseH-Ccncsis, Flxodus, Lcyitlcus, etc.) 
mit, coffee, tohacoc, etc., are extensively are recognised by the Samaritans. There 
cultivated, and hemp is exported. Cap. are references to the S. I*, in certain of the 
Catbalogaii. Taken by the Jap. early in nnet. clmrch writers (Origen, Jerome, etc.) 
1942, it was overrun and its Jap. garrison and also in the Talniucl, l)ut it was un- 
wlped out by the Amers. In the late known in the W. until tho early seven- 
autumn of 1944. l*op. 32.5,20U. tcenlh century, when the traveller l*ietro 

Samara, tii. on tlio Volga, sec KuimaHicv. della Valle brought a <'*>pv from Damascus. 
Samara, or Key, dry indehiscont few- It tiiffcrs from the Jleb. in orthography 
seeded fruit with a nicmbrauous w'ing, (being written In tlie Samaritan alphabet, 
such us those of tho sycamore, ash. and elm. a desecinlant of tlio Karly Heb. wTiting, 
Samarang, .see SiiJiA-UAxa. Aj.phaiikt) and in a multitude of 

Samaria (lleb. Shomron, watch-moun- detitiD. but only few of tln-se are iin- 
tain) (1 Kings, xiii 32). 1: 'I'he central poitijnt. The codex of tho S. P., which Is 

prov. or section of anet. Palestine, having preserved in Ihe SamariUin synagogue at 
Judea on the S., and (hililce on ttiu N. It Nablus, is considered by the Sainarltaiis 
inclmled tho iiosscsslons of I lie tribes ot us tlio original Pentateuch of Moses, 
Ephraim and Manasseh. 2. Anet. eit> although it has betn assigned by some 
and cap. founded liy the fifth king of tho si liolai', 1o tho fiist c(*iitiiry a.d., it is 
N. kingdom (Israel), Oinrl (c. HH7- cortainlv not earlier than tlie twelfth 
876 B.C.), see 1 Kings, xvi. 21. It was century A.n. It has been critically ed. 
situated on a hill, vvhicli rises some 300 by A. \oi\(Jull, Per llchraisrhr I‘cnUdeHch 
ft. above tho surrounding valley on all der SamarUaner (2 vols., (iioss.en), 1914- 
sides except the K., and wiieii fortified 191S. 

presented siieli an nnpregiialde front tliat Samarium, metallic cfiondcal element, 
it took even an Assyrian army throe years sjinbol >m, aLoniio riut lijer 62, atomic 
to capture It. Omri ami his sueees-ior, weight l.>0-4, disi-overod in ln79 by do 
Ahab (r. 87d-8.i3), evidently levelled the IJoisbandran. It is a member of the 
top of tho hill, banked its sides, and built tanilly of rare enrtJi metaJs {q,v.), S. 
inner and oiite»* walla around the sumriut. oeeiirs in smdi minerals as inonazito and 
The city vv«. med with riiyal paUiees, ' gadoliinte. 'md mav lie obtained in the 
with a number of largo cisterns and a metallie stale tin. Iting point C.) 

cemonted water pool, et<'. In 722 721 by the eleetrolisis of the fused chloride, 
rt. was oeciipied and <leHtro>ed by the am(;i 3 . 

Assyrian king iSharrukiu 11. (721 *70.)). Samarkand, or Samarcand: 1. Former 
Later it was rebuilt. Olid in tJio ]>erio<l t)t prov. of Kussiati ( eiitra.1 Asia, caUed 
Alexander the C rent (w'lio planted Maeo- Zarnfshan or Zer.l^shan, and in anet. 
(Ionian eolonists there, 33 1 u.(\) it became tunes rtogdiana. A large pan of it is now 
a llelleiiist ie eit^ . Herod tlio (inxit inclndod in the forming a 

rebuilt it and greatly enlarged it, honour- region of the rcpuldie. It is watered by 
ing the Emperor Augustus both with the the Zarafshnn, only navigable by rafts, 
city's new name .‘^ebastc (tlu' Lat. title and in tlio N.E. iiy Uie Syr-Darya. 
Augustus was reud( red in (ik. by Numerous eanais liave been tonstruetod, 

and witli its temple dedicated to liiin. and tiiero are ‘•ov. Jakes. In tho south 
Purtieulnrl> improx^M' were the strong tlie < hiof ranges are the llissar and tho 
fortiilea lions (*reet«'d bv Herod. S. was Turkestan MLs., wdiile in the north tho 
captured and burned during tlie Jewish steppes are intomipted by the Nuratyn- 
rovolt in \.i). 66, hut later it wa^ reluijlt. tau and the Kuratnu. Many inincrulsaro 
and c. \.)). IHO 230. it enjo\ed a period ' fouiul, and the soil is prodnetlve. 2. City 
of prosperity. According lo C'iirNHaii t»f r/l»ckist«ui. situated in th»* \ alley of tho 
tradition S.,'or ratlicr Sebaste, was t iie , Zaralshaii, among the \V. spurs of tho 
place wlicre John tin* Uaptist was luiricd, Tiaii-b»han Mts. It is the .‘iijct. Marcando. 
and tw'o (fiiristian slipine*^ were dedicated S. was tormerlv tho <’a]». of the nnrt. 
to him. Ill later times there arohe a small , emiiire of Tiiuftr Hi g (T itiicrkino), w’hich. 
Arab vil. Seba-stiye. Excavations were in the late foiirk'ciith eiitnry, ineludca 
carried out at S. in 1968-10 by Harvard ' the ^tato of Moaeow within it.s eunfined; 
Univ. under iho leiulerahip of G. A. • but, as with the otiur femial states of 
Reisnor, O. ri. Fisiier, and D. G. Lyon, I (’entr.il Asia, it wms e\» iitually devastated 
and, in 18.31-3.), l).v a joint expedition ol , by iioimids. Long noted for its gardens. 
Harvard I’niv., the Heb. U 111 \ . in Jorusa- btfuaroa, fountains, ami decoratod Imild- 
lom, tlie Palestine Exploration Fund, and iiii^, tliore are still .soim* good examples of 
the Brit. Sclieol of Archieology in Jerii- the arcliiteeturo of the lu riod in the shape 
aalem. Nearl.v eiglity iu->eribcd ostraca of large mosuui's wit Inn high mud 
(early eighth eenturv u.c.) and numerous i walls wdileh encircle the old tn., pierced 
decorated ivories (ninth emtury n.(\) l»> twelve gatevva.vs. Along tho old 
were found at y. See (x. A. lb isner, C. S. i streets are lines of low. fiat-topped Iioilscb 
F l^er, and D. G. Lyon, llarnird Excani- built of Bun-dried brick on a poplar frame, 
tions at Samaria 1908-1910, 2 vols, 1921; which are In striking contrast vvitii the 
J. W. Crowfoot, K. M. Kenyon, and E. L. modern electric power plant, cotton gin- 
Sukenlk, The Build mqa at. Sam aun^ 1943: neries and silk factories, office bidldlngs, 
and J. W. and G. M. Crowfoot, Early and thec.iros, and c8|u*cially tlie new 
Ivories from Samaria, Wfi. Institute of Tropical Medicine. Other 

Samaritan Pentateuch, recension of tlic > ai*tivitles nro horticiilturi', Linning, dye- 
Heb. Peutatonch in use among tlio Samari- Ing, and goldsniitirs work. Pop. 156,000. 
tans. Of all tho Uob. biblical books, only Samaveda, see wider Vkda and 
the Pontateuoh, (i.e. tho five books of Vbdism. 



Sambalpur 

Sambalpur. tn. In Orissa prov., hidia, 
on the Mahaniiddy R., 145 m, W. of Cut- 
tack, in the d ist. of the same name. In 1 948 
was begruu the construction of tlic ILlnikud 
dam. Pop.of tn. IH.OOO; of dl>.t. 1,182,700. 

Sambhal, municipality of the Morada- 
bad diet., IJnitcd ProTS., India, 60 m. S.E. 
by E. of Meerut. It iiianufs. retincd 
sugrar. Pop. 53,900. 

Sambre, riv. of France and lieltrinin, 
rises in the Fr. dept, of Alsiie and Hows 
120 m. N.E., joiniufr the Meuse of which It 
is the main trih. at Namur. On its banks 
are situated Landrecies and Maubcufre in 
France; Thuiu, (Charleroi, and Chdtclot in 
Hainaut, and Floreife in Namur. It is 
navit^abh for about 90 m. Jt was the 
scene of the last grreat battle on the W. 
front, on Nov. 4, 1918. 

Sam Browne, army otRcer’s ])elt and 
strap, named after its inventor, Sir Samuel 
Browne (1824-1901). The Brit. Army 
discarded it for field 8er\ice after 1939. 

Sambuous, see Elpku. 

Sambul, see Si’MBri.. 

Samhita, collection of hymns, detached 
verses, and sacrificial formulas of the 
Hindu Veda (q.r.). 

Samian Pottery, or Terra sigillata, name 
Riven to a form of kitchen and table 
crockery in use amouR the Boms. It con- 
sisted of a coral-red clay with a brilliant 
Rlaze. and seems to have been noted for its 
brittleness. Its use was widespread, and 
numerous specimens have been found from 
Scotland to N. Africa, and from Portupal 
to the EuphraU'S. The name h^amian is 
derived from a statoineut of Pliny, wlio 
says that rasa Sauua were the everjday 
table services in the fii^t century; but 
there were many other centres ot its pro- 
duction besides Samos, iiotal)ly Arretium 
in Etruria. See ii. B. Waller, liisfory uj 
Anvieni Pottery, 190, i, and F. Hannover, 
Pediery and Pont lain (Fur. I runs., \ol. i.), 
1925. 

Samieli, Samyeli, see SlMOovi. 

Samland, dist. ot the fornii'r F. Prussia, 
bniinded N. by the Baltic and Kiirisehes 
IlalT, S. I»y the Frisches llalT and B. 
PrcRel. It abounds in anilior. A portion 
of the <liet. was anioiiR the last ters. still In 
(ier. hands when tiieir surryiidcr was at 
hand m May 1945. 

Samnium, dist. of anct. Italy, adjoiniiiR 
ApuJin, (’ampania. and L.itium. Its 
inhub. were called by tlio Bonis, ,'^ainnili-s 
or Sabiiut* in the foiirtli century ii.c. 
their invasion of Capua led to eordluiial 
wars with Home; tlie Ilr-.t m 31.J n.i*., 
the seeijiul in 327, duriiiR which Boine 
suffered tla* disaster of the Caiiftinc 
Forks. Slie rei-ovcred Cunijinnia, how'- 
ever, and haviuR taken the chief ^ifamuitc 
tn., made peace In 301. War broke out 
aRaln in 29H. when the .Snrnnitch allied 
with the (iauls ami Ftrus<ans. They 
were beaten at, Sentinimi, and in 290 sub- 
mitted to Bonn*. They foiiRlit for tiicir 
independence In thf3 Social wiip, 90 b.(\ 
They joined Marius in his war aRiiiiist 
Bulla, hut at tho Collinc Rate were crushed 
by the lattcT, who ravoRcd and depopu- 
lated S., 82 B.c. See also iIoman JJ jstoky. 

Samoa, or Navigators* Islands, archl- 
peloRo of volcanic is. in the Pucitli', Htreteh- 
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InR from N.W. to S.E., between 1C8® and 
173* W. and 13" 30' and 14* 30' S. Tn 
spite of hurricanes, earthquakes, moist 
heat, and w'et season (Oct. to March), 
they are pleasant to live in, as Robert 
Louis Stev'enson found, wlio made a homo 
in Vallima (Upolu). Tho foivsts are 
luxuriant, and the vcRctation rich. The 
natives aro pure I’olynesiaiis of fine 
ph>siqiie, and skilled in the arts of boat- 
buildiuR and naviRation. Tho larger Rroup 
constitutes \V, Bamoa, under Now Zealand, 
and tho smuHcr, Amor, or E. Bainoa. 

ir#.s7rrn Samoa includes the is. of Upolu, 
Buvai'i, Apoliina, and Mauono, toROthcr 
with sov. small islets. Saval'i Is 48 m. 
loiiR and 25 m. in breadth, with an area of 
700 sq. m. It is mountainous, risinR to 
6000 ft. The extinct crater of Mua on 
Savui'l rises to over 4000 ft. Upolu, 45 m. 
loDR and 13 m. broad, with an area of 430 
sq. m., rises to over 3600 ft. Upolu Is the 
more fertile of these two is., and contains 
the port and (‘ap. of Apia. Tho climate 
of \\ . Samoa is mild and equable, wdth an 
average temp, of 80* F. and an average 
rainfall of 120 in. Of the chief tropical 
diseases some three aro prevalent, hook- 
worm, yaws, and elepliaiitiasis; but 
systiMuntic efforts have been mado to 
eradicate tliem, and tho lost two decades 
have seen a considerablo imprnvetuont 
in the general health of the natives. A 
determined eflort Is now being made to 
isolate the cause of inallguant Jaundice. 
Under the mandate administration water 
has bcc*n piped into vils. from springs, 
while in other vils. where this Is not 
pohHii>lo reinforced conen'te tanks have 
Im‘< 11 f onstnioted. VV. Samoa is admlnis- 
t«*rcd by New Zealand under a trusteeship 
ngrermc'iit from the United Nations. An 
administrator appointed liy the governnr- 
genorul (»f Now Zealand, and respouslblo 
to the minister of is. ters., is assisted by a 
legislativo council in his control of the ter. 
The admiiiisfrator, acting with the advice 
f)f tin* (oiincil, ma.v make ordinances for 
the good govenimont of tho ter., subject 
to dihallowance by the governor-general. 
There is a high eourt, witli a right of 
aiipeal to the supreme <’ourt of New' Zea- 
land. In Hint tors atlocting the natives 
the fantua and fat pule act iis ddvi8ei*s 
I to I he niliiiiiiiht rator. Tlie two fnulua nns 
nominated representatives of the I w'o lead- 
ing uml, formerly, rival lamily linos in 
.SMtima; wlulo tlio thirtj-nine Jenpule, wdio 
cornpiise tlio Fono or Native Advisory 
('oiiiicil, are nominated as reiiresentativcs 
ot loi’al dists. Self-government is tho 
ultiinatf' aim. Fdiieution. onee solely in 
the hands of the niissioiis, and then some- 
what elcrnoTitary, is now, under tho 
mandatory administration, moro ad- 
voiifeil, involving the use of Fng. To-day 
(Irade I. or vil. schools are i‘oijdiietod by 
tlie missions and under the charge of 
native pastors; more advanced teaching is 
given in (trade 11. scdiools, the missions 
supplying the school buildings, while tho 
gov. BiipplloH tho tcaclicrs, who are 
Bamoans; In (irudo Iff. the standard Is 
equal to that of a eompleted primary 
course. A level of education (Comparable 
to that of Grade II f. can also bo attained 
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in the European primary school, In tho 
resident mission colleges, where pastors 
are trained, and in a mission day school. 
There is a school at Apia for tho trainimp of 
teachers, and In li)38 a post-primary 
school was opened for secondary educa- 
tion suitable for Samoans who intend to 
reside in Samoa. Tho chief export is 
copra (in 1946 13,795 tons were exported, 
of a total value of ^340,669). Bananas, 
cocoa, and rubber are tho only other 
exports of any importance. Tho pop. is 
71,900, inciiidln? Europeans and part 
Europeans, 5440; native Samoans (includ- 
lup other is. races), 66,100: (Jhiueso 
(chiefly contract labourers), ‘290; Melane- 
sian or rolynesiaii labourers, 7*2. 

The earliest known visit of Europeans to 
the is. was that of Jacob IlogKOVoeus 
Dutch expedition in its world voyage of 
1721-22. In 1768 Louis do Bougainville 
touched at tho is., and in 1787 La Pcroiisc, 
who named them ‘Navigators* la.,* a name 
still retained by the Kr. Tho first Brit, 
ship to call was H.M.S. Pandora^ in 1790. 
In 1830 two members of tho^ London 
Missionary Society arrived an<l with others 
later played a large part in tho develop- 
ment of the country. Capt. Bethuno of 
the R.N. made a commercial treaty with 
the native chief' ‘n 1838, and a year later 
Lt. Wilkes, coiniuauding an Amor, explor- 
ing experlition, made a similar treaty. In 
1847 Britain appointed a consular agent, 
in 1853 the U.S.A., a commercial agent, 
and m 1861 (Icnimny appointed a rejjre- 
Hcntative, and tlieso tlireo representatives 
controlled tho destinies of the Samoans. 
Trouble arose frequently among the 
natives over rival claims to tho native 
chief talasliip, with Internecine vrnrs, and 
in 1869 the three foreign authorities under- 
took metisurcs to ensure peace. At a 
conference in Berlin in 1885) tho three 
controlling powers sigiu'd an Act declaring 
the is. neutral and independent, ami pro- 
viding for equal riglits of their own 
nationals. But this arrangement did not 
ensure peace, and in 1898 there was more 
troulde over the chieftainship following 
the death of King Malletoa. with the 
result that tiie kingship was aliolished on 
the recommendation of a comiuission. 
Under tho Anglo-Cler. Agreement of Dec. 
1899 Britain rcnounco<l to (lorinanv all 
rights over W. !S«unoa, and similarly in 
favour the IJ.S.A. all rights over Tutuil.i 
and other Is. of E. S,iinoa. Tho civil 
administration of (Icnnany liiil not func- 
tion without native dissatisLudion, and 
there was a roxoit in 1909. fn 1914 a 
New Zealand expodii ionary force took 
possession of W. fcJamoa. landing un- 
opposed at Apia on Aug. 29, and re- 
mained in occupation until tho setting up 
of civil government under the a'gis of Nexv 
Zealand in May 1920. Tho formal grant 
of tho mandate was made by the Longue 
of Nations in Dec. 19*20. In ncoordam*c 
with its terms and that of tho Uiilte«l 
Nations tnistoi'ship agreoment, the aim of 
tho administration has been to improve 
the standard of living and the social con- 
ditions of tho natives; hence tho en- 
couragement of self-government, and tho 
improvement of health and education. 


For some years there were difficulties with 
a strohg native organisation known as the 
Man; but with its disappearance the 
administration is functioning with com- 
plet(j normality and goodwill. Sre li. M. 
Watson, liistoru of i^amoa, 1919; New 
Zealand External Affairs Dept., Handbook 
of Wentern /Samoa, 1925; Sylvia Master- 
man, The Oriyivs of International Rivalry 
in Samoa, 18t5-IHS4, 1934; F. Keesing, 
Modem Samoa, 1934, and I'he South Seas 
in the Modem IVorUi, 1942; and Now Zea- 
land Institute of International Affairs, 
Western Samoa, Mandate or German 
Colony?, 1937; also H. Ij. Stevenson, A 
Footnote to History, 1892, and Vailima 
Letters, 1895; and R. Gibbings, Over the 
Reefs, 1918. 

American Sanuta consists of the is. of 
Tutiiila, 70 m. from Apia, with an area of 
40 sq. m. and pop. 10,500 (including tho is. 
of Aunii*u); Ta’ii, with an area of 14 sq. m. 
and tho islets of tho Mauu'a group, area 
4 sq. ru., with pop. nearly 3000; Sw^ain’s 
Is. annexed in 1925, is about 14 to 2 in. 
in diameter. Total area '’6 sq. m., total 
pop. (1948) 17,500. Tho harbour of Pago 
Pago, which indents tho S. coast like a 
fjord, is the only good harbour in Samoa; 
It is an Amer. naval station. The com- 
mandant is governor, and appoints officers 
and makes ordiuam'os, but native customs, 
which are not inconsistent with Amer. 
laws, arc only changed wit the consent of 
the people. The is. are organised in three 
political divrt., corresponding to tho old 
Samoan politi(‘al units, and in each dist, 
there Is a native governor, co. chiefs, and 
vil. chiefs. Judicial power is vested in vil, 
courts and in a high court. Nearly all the 
land is oxvned by natives, and there are no 
public lands. The soil is fertile, and taro, 
bread-fruit, yams, coco-nuts, pineapples, 
orange, lime, banana, mangoes, and alli- 
gator p(‘ars are grown. Oopra is ahim- 
uant. Tile ciilcf exports are copra, reed 
mats, ami curios. The gov. maiutuiiLs 
forty-sex eii (1947) public schools, giving 
children oxer seven the opportunity of an 
elementary Eng. education, and there are 
sex', private schools under missionary 
auspices. The xxhoh* pop. f»»r health pur- 
poses is under the care of the medical dept, 
of the Amer. Navy. Some 15 ni. of public 
roads hax'c been constructed. Th<*rc is an 
Amer. naval high-poxxei*t d radio station 
on Tutulla. 'flic fast mail sti'nmors of the 
Matson CVmipnny touch hero on their 
regular trips bctw’ceu the U.^.A., Hawaii, 
Fiji, and Australasia. Stc annual reports 
of tlic governor of Anii'i Samoa; general 
report of tin* gjivcrnor of Ariicr. Samoa, 
1927; and other ollleial reports; also G. 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, 
Is.St, and W. B. Uhurcliward. Mu Con- 
sulate in Sanum, 1887, and Xineteen Years 
in l‘(dyne8ia, 1910. 

Samolus, genus of perennial plants 
(family rrirnulacojc). ^ ■ ealerandi , brook- 
xx’ced, the only Brit, species, has bliin* fleshy 
leaves and clustei*s of small white fi< wers. 

Samos, • prefecture of Greece, m the 
/Egean Sea, separated from Asia Minor by 
tho Myeale Ohannol. Length about 27 
111 .; greatest brt^adth 14 m. ; area 180 sq. 
m. It is traversed by a mt. range, the 
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highest peak of which is Korkis (4725 ft.). 
The chief exports ore wine, olive oil, 
leather, tobacco, nud raisins. 8. was 
formerly an Indopondent principality, 
liaying an ann. tribute to Turkey, but 
passed to Greece after the war of Gk. In- 
dependence. 8. played an important part 
in anet. Gk. hist. It had exU-nsive com- 
merce overseas, and founded numerous 
colonies on the shon^s nud is. of the Medi- 
terranean. After the death of Po lycra tes 
{522 B.c.) its po^er declined, and it fell 
into the hands of iVrsia, but recovered its 
independonro after the battle of My rale 
U79). In 440, having seceded from the 
Delian league, it was besieged bv Athens, 
and become a trib. state. In the .\eur 84 
B.c. it uas formed into a Rom. prov. 
f’rom liy/antme rule it passed into the 
hands of the Turks. 

On Sept. Ifi, 1013, lint, and allied 
forces lauded on the is. ol S., Lcros, and 
Cos, and joined the It. garrisons there. 
The Gers., however, soon captured Loros 
and Cos. whereupon the lint, ovaciinted 8. 
The landing was divcisionarv and accom- 
nlishcd itb purpose of drawing larger Ger. 
land, sea, and air foices away from the 
It. and E. fronts on the supposition that 
the AlUcs projected a llalkan Invasion. 

The chief tns. ore Limen Vatheos (cap., 
iK)p. ilOOO). Tcgani, Chora, and Carlo\asi. 
Pop. 77,900. 

Samosata (modern Samsat, or Someisat), 
tn. of Aleppo tilayet, Asiatic Turke%, on 
the Euphrates, cap. of the anct. dint, of 
Gommagone. It bus a ruined cast Ic, aque- 
duct, and w'alls, and \saa the bp. of Lucian 
and of Paul, bishop of Ant loc h. A 
Hlttitc outpo*'t, it fell to Assjua m 708 
B.c., and to Romo in \.d. 72. 

Samothraoe, or Samothraki, Gk. is in 
the ^gcan S(*a, about 30 in. from the loutt 
of Tbnirc. I’hcie are 6.ponge-llsbiiig indus- 
tries and sulphur siu mgs Area 30 sq. m. 

Samoyed, dog w Iiic h takes its name from 
the 8ainovcdcs (q.v,). Jn its natiM* kind 
it 18 used as a herd, gunnl, and hear- 
hunting animal, and it has bcH^n much em- 
ployed by polar explorers. In lintain It 
was first cxinblted in 1899. The modern 
H. has a snowy-whito double coat; it is a 
powerful animal, weighing some 45 to 55 
lb., with a broad skull, de<*p-8ct eves, a 
body of inedluiii length, deep chest, and 
broad fett. It is a hardy and alert 
aiilinol, t iirmgh its coat nc eds considerable 
attention. 

Samoyedes, now called Nyentse, name of 
sev. Ural-Altaic tribes, speaking a lnu- 

S uage not unlike Fiiiiiisli, who dwell along 
ho Obi and Yenisei Rs., and on the Arctic 
ehorc^s from tho Kbatanga to the Kanin 
Peninsula. They may he subdivided Into 
Tavghi 8., Ostiak S., and ^uiaks. The 
ravages of smallpox and rum h.i\ e rcdiiccsl 
their nnml)fi*» in regent years Nomndie 
by nalure, they live by rclmlfcrs, whleli 
feed on the timdra mosses, and which, 
besides drawing their sledges, supply their 
food and dress. 

Sampler, piece of embroidery or 
worsted work. Originally such w'ork was 
done to fix on and retain a pattern con- 
sidered to bo of value; or, in some cases, a 
large piece of canvas or cloth upon which a 


number of patterns wore worked side by 
side. Later, 8. meant merely a piece of 
neodlew'ork intended to exhibit tho skill of 
a beginner, and was often framed and 
hung up for show. Such 8. frequently 
included biblical texts or \ erses. 
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Sambat, fm Swiomai k. 

Samso, Don. is. otl the K. const of .lut- 
land The chioi odiipations are agri- 
culture and lishing. Top. 8bl)0. *Sre H. 
Ratrbiii, Lamffalls and batevfU, 1949. 

Samson (IJeb. Shiwish6n, meiining per- 
haps ‘‘^llnny'), the last of tho ‘great 
ludges’ of pre*monorchic Israel. Ills 
story 18 told in the book .ludgcs xiM.-xvi. 
8. docH not properly belong to the ninks of 
the judges (although xv. 20 tells us that 
for twenty j'ears he was judge of Israel). 
His exploits are entirely personal efforts 
of valour, and in no sense was he a 
deliierir of Israel fnmi llie hated Pliills- 
lints. There is little religious liiterost in 
is.’s <oieer; ho is represent ul ns a lifelong 
Na/inte, but no stress eun be laid on this, 
for ttie Idea accords ill w it h w lint Is related 
of his exploits. Hut 8. was for all that 
probahlv a historical <'haracter, and 
though the a<’connt of }dm furnishes us 
wltli Icgendaiv bwal hero adornments, it 
dw'S givo us Horne light on the civilisation 
of the i'hlllstlues, and on the soeial cus- 
toms of the period: tho narrative of the 
wedding festival of 8. is the only instance 
in the u.T. uf riddles nt weddings (Judges 
xiv. 12 18). 

Samson, saint and bishop, d. c. 565; b. 
in Glamorgan, Wales, a disciple of 8t. 
llltyd, and later monk and abbot of 
Caldoy Is. monastery. After a visit to 
Ireland he lived in (yomwall, being conse- 
crated bishop. About 525 he went to 
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Brittany, and from lipadqnartors at Dol 
Bpcnt tho rcinaindor c»f Ids life Hproading 
Olirlstinnity tlirouglioiit tlio region, where, 
ns ill Willow, his immo is still hold in 
vcnerat ion. 

Samsun (anet. Amissus), seaport of the 
vilayet of S., Awiatie Turkey, on the Black 
Sea, 80 m. S.K. of tSinope; it exports 
eereals, copper, and tohacoo. Pop. 
(vilayet) 4()»,r)00; (tii.) 38,100. 

Samuel (llch. Shemul (perhups * name of 
Ooil’) the lust judge and the lir-^t jirophet 
of Israel, playi'd the main part in the 
ewtab. of tlio kingdom of aiict. Israel. 
His story is tohl in tlie llrwt book that 
bears liis naino: 1. Sam. i.-vii deals with 
S., viii.-xv. with S. and Saul. xvi.-xxxJ. 
with Saul and David. All that wo can 
reckon on ns hist, in the -stories of S.N 
birth and <*all, is the fact that from his 
early years lie had a dcllnite c.iniioction 
with the sanctuary at Shiloh, s. lived iu 
the sei'oud half of the eleventh century 
li.c. Wry *^0011 after Saul’s accession to 
the throne (c. 1020 u.r.), S. and he began 
to drift apart. The Hil»lo asoribos to S. 
the liononr of the movement vvhich at last 
h*eed Israel from tlie i^ldlistini* yoke, but 
modern scholars consider Saul as a greater 
king than the Bible would have us believe. 

Samuel, Sir H." ^ert Louis, It rat Viscount, 
of Mount Carmel anil Toxteth (h. 1870), 
Kng, Liberal slatesinan, h. Nov. 6 iii 
Liverjmol, of .lewisb iiaivntage. Ho was 
cd.ucat<*d at Tiiiv. Oolloge Srhool. London, 
and Ballhil (;<dlego, O^fo^d. ( Vuitcsting S. 
Oxfordshire, 1805 and 1000, in 1002 lie 
was elected for the CUcMdand div. of N. 
lllding ol Yorkahirc, whicli float he held 
till lOlS. l^irl. acentufA for I he Home 
Dept.. 1005 0, lie N\aw made priv’y coun- 
cillor m 1008, and in that >ear made a 
name by his conduct of the Children’s Bill 
through the Oominons. Entering the 
Cabinet as cliancelJor of the dui’hy of 
Lancaster, 1000, be became pofltniastcr- 
gcuci’al, 1010, and pn-sidcnt of the Local 
Gov. Boanl, 1014. In 1015 JO lie held, 
together, the olllccs of iioslmastcr-rencral 
and chancellor of tiic duchy. From Jan. 
till Dec. line he was home scorotaiT, an<l 
went out with Asquith, liosiiig his seat 
at the giMieral election ol 1018, he was 
absent Irom ParliainoTit for nine and a 
half years. Ho held the ottieefl of Brit. 
Bpoclal coiuniissioiier to Bcljrium, 1010, 
high I’ommiHsioiuT, I’alc^lMie. 1020-2j, 
chairuinu ol the Uo\nl (’ommNsion on 
the Coal Industry, 102.). cliairiuan of 
the Liberal tmtIv ortr.iiiisiitioii, 1027-20. 
He waA created il.B.E. in J020 and G.C.H. 
in 1026. In 1020 he re-entered i’arlia- 
ment ns memhor for the Darwoii div. of 
Laneashm). lii'adcr of the Liberal pari, 
party, 1031-35, lie Joined the National 
Gov., Aug. 1031, as home secretary, being 
rc-eloetod for Darwon In the idectloii of 
Oct. 103 1 (lint il 1032). Ho lu came presi- 
dent of the Brit. Institute of Philosophy 
In 1931 , and was Herbert Spencer lecturer 
at Oxford Unlv., 1941, and lender of tJie 
Liberal party In the House of Lords from 
1944. His pubfl. Include Liberalism, its 
Principles and l^yposals (1902); The War 
and Liberty (1017); Philosophy and the 
Ordinary Man (lii32); The Tree of Good 


and Evil (1933); Practical Ethics (1935); 
Belief and Action (1937); An Unknoten 
Jjand (1042); and Creative Man (1949). 
His Memoirs (1945) are yaiuable as the 
authoritative story of the decline of the 
old -time Liberal party. 

Samuel, Books of, formed in the original 
Heb. canon one liook called S. The div. 
does not appear liefore tlie time of the 
Septiiagint. wliore w'e lliid S. and Kings 
eriumiTatcil as 1, 2, 3. 4, ‘Books of the 
Kingdoms.’ From the Scjitnagiiit the 
partition passed into the Pnbjaie, and 
later in the other trmis. The div. of the 
Jleh. S. into two hooks aiipeurs for the 
fir'll time in a Heb. M^. of 1448 and in 
Daniel Bromberg's ed., Venieo. 1517. 
Th»‘ title was probably «i*le<’ted on aecoimt 
of S.*H clo*<e eonnection with the msUtiition 
of the monarehy. Tlie ts\o liooks. Indeed, 
r'entre on the monarcliy and fall nntarally 
into four divs. : (1) 1 ., i. xv.. Hie hist, of S. 
ami the estab. of the monarchy: (2) 1., 
xvi.-il., viii, Saul’s reign and his relations 
with David; (3) 11. . ix.-xx.. the period of 
David’s rule: and (4) M., xxi.-xxiv., 
various additional notis. See S. R. 
Driver, Notes on the llthrevi Tcrt and the 
Topography of the Books of Samuel (2uu 
ed.). 1013. 

Samurai, former .lap. military caste. 
The t(rm. om c used for all who boro 
arms, hoearni^ restrb'ted to the gentry 
class, as distinct Irom the nobles (daimio). 
The Jap. feudal s\ Mem xvas ended in 1871, 
the S. being iirohilated from the wearing 
of swords. The naioo was ciianged to 
sh}:o!:u (gcnlry) se\eii yeai^ UttT. 

San, riv. of Poland, ri'^ing in the Boskld 
Mts., and liowiug into the Vntula, 4 in. 
N.E. ot Saiulomicr/. Leiurlli 280 m. 
In the First World War the eauu* into 
liromiiicpee owing to its N. Mow and the 
fact tint Przcmysl is sitmfed on its 
l)ank'^\ In Sept 191 1 the Itu^daiis swept 
over tlii'« area in thidr ad\.iin i* on Tnrnovv 
(sfc further under l)r’< \ \n ). In the 
Seeond Worhl War lliere was heav'y 
figlitiiig in Iho eour^' of the summer 
' olTciisivo of 1011. when Miir>»hal Zhukov 
cvMab. a strung bridgehead near Baranov 
ami SaiidomuTz (or Mindoimr). from 
wliicit position the Biissiari-;. launched 
tlieir great final oiren^ive in .Ian. 1045. 

Sa*na, or Sanaa, cap. ot tlie Yemen, 
Vr.ihi.i, is a walloii In. wilh eigld gates, 
and 'lands at an nhiiiitie ol 7250 ft. 
It h.is .1 good l>ut ^e^^ diw elimate, nn«l 
it"' eu\ irons ar<' wadi iiiltiNnled anil 
watered hy wadis of good water. The 
chief ariicli* of trade is t olh'o; gum amhie. 
mdigo, aloes, cereals, o ites, cotton, etc.. 

, are also produceil. The chief indiistric'* 
arc leather- working, eiiihroivL-ring in gold 
andsilver, working in gold, and the manuf. 
of arin.s. The treaty ol S. i)etwecii the 
Yemen and the United Kingdom and 
j India was signed, Feb. M . 1 034, and rccog- 
uisiMl the independeiiee of the imam ot 
tlio Yemen, and ooiilinned th« be indary 
of 1002-4 as the bound \ry betw»"'ii the 
Aden pri ’ ‘etor.ito and the kingdom of 
Yemen. l‘op. about 40,000. See Freya 
Stark, East is West, 1945. 

Sana*!, otherwlfle Ab*l Majd Majdud ben 
Adam (d. c. 1150), Persian poet of the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, first of the 
three firreat mystical mathvawi (or cohplet- 
poem) writers. In early life ho was 
attached to tho court of liabriiinshtlh. 
His extant work consists of seven math- 
nawls and a dlirdn. His most notable 
mathnaul is Gardtn of Truth, in about 
11.000 vei'sos, dedicated to Itahr&msh&h, 
bultan of Ghazua. It reminded Edward 
Granville Browne (author of Literary 
History of Persia) of Martin Tnpper. Tho 
other six are Path of rerificaiion; Book of 
the Stranger; Pilgrimage of Servants to the 
Hereafter; Book of Deeds; Book of Lore: 
Book of liraiMm. The din an eontains 
over 12,000 couplets. In whieh S. shows 
to bettiT advaiitaprc. 

San Andres, see CUALCificoMri^^. 

San Antonio: 1. City and co. seat of 
Bexar eo., Texas, U.S.A., stands on the 
San Antonin H., 80 m. S.S.W. of Austin; 
it is a cattle and a»?rie. prodnee market, 
and has manufs. of flour, beer, iron and 
machine products, bricks and cement. 
Tho chief buildmes are the Federal bulld- 
Ingr. the anct. catncdral of San Fernando, 
and tho Alamo, an old mission structure, 
now a museum, which in 1830 was stormed 
by Mexican troops, the entire firarrison 
of 188 bcini; massacred. Permanently 
settled in 1718, S. A. becamo a city in 
1800, and de^ eloped very rapidly when, 
in 1919, it was found to bo the centre of 
a rich oil-held. It is an army area head- 
quarters. Pop. 2o4,000. 2. Tn. of Chile, 

40 m. by sea S. of Valparaiso and 70 ra. by 
rail from Santiairo. It is the nearest port 
to the cap. It also has rail connection 
with the Central valley. It Is a popular 
holiday resort for Santiago residents. 
Pop. 28,000. 

San Antonio de los BaAos, (vmi. in 
Cuba, prov'. of La llabuna, 10 in. . ot 
Havana; It is a popular summer resort, 
and lias mineral springs and liaths. Pop. 

13,000. 

Sanatorium (froiij tho Lat, sannre, to 
cure), estab. for certain special forma of 
medical tn'atmeiit. or for tli<* general 
treatment of eonvaleseeiit patient'^. The 
inajoritv of tin* s.uiiiton.i in tlii-i country 
are for tlie open-air tre.itment of tiiiuT- 
culosis, and mncli progrc'^s lias been made 
In equipment. S.niatoiM tfir tfie treat- 
ment of tubereiilo^N are e-.t.ib, m iitonn- 
tamous dist*^., 1>V' tlie -e.iside, in plno 
fore-.ts, or in tiie ilesert. Tlio particular 
climati' required by c.U'h iJdTieiit should bo 
eon'^idci (*d if good r< suits .in to l>o ob- 
tained. Thus in eurlv' e.isi s, wIutc tho 
physique is good, nil. aii is ospeeinlly 
bcnetleiiil, wliilst eas«'s ot tnbeieuloiis 
laryngitis do w’cll in tin* de^rt In later 
eases, where there Is little hope of a < uro, 
warm sheltered seaside placi are snitatdo. 
Under the National Health Iii-inraneo Act 
of 1948 all persons notified as suffering 
from tubcrculoriis are entllleil to appl> for 
S. treatment. Experiments are being con- 
ducted with n\iew to proteeting workers 
In sanatoria by injeetioiis of ‘B.C.G.* 
(Bacillus Calmette-0 iierin), an attenuated 
strain of tho tuberculosis baeteriniii. Ad- 
vanced eases of tiiberenlohis are usually 
treated in special wards of infeciious 
diseases and general hospitals. Loss 


advanced cases ore treated In sanatoria in 
colonies. Non-pulmonary eases, usually 
children, are treated in orthopicdio 
hospitals and special sanatoria. 

San Bernardino: 1. Vil. in the canton 
Grisons, Switzerland, 14 m. N.W. of Chia- 
vouna, has mineral spilngs. The summit 
of tho pass of S. B., whieh has a hospice, 
and loads from Chur to Belliiizona (alti- 
tude 6770 ft ), is 4 m. to the N. 2. City 
and ro. seat of S. B. co., California, U.S.A., 
.5.5 111 . N.E. of Los Angeles, in a great 
fruit-growing dlst. There are foundries, 
machine-shops, railway workshops, and 
lumber mills. A company of Mormons 
founded S. B. In 18ol. 3. Tii. of Pam- 

guay, and tho chief pleasure resort of the 
repuldic. Tho Ypacaray Lake Is strikingly 
beautiful. AreguA, on tho opposite sltle, is 
also a pleasure resort. Pop. 40,000. 

San Carlos de Anoud, seaport and cap. 
of Chiloc prov., Chile, .575 m. S. of Val- 
paraiso. There Is a fine harbour, formerly 
used by Antandic whale fishers. Pop. 
3000. 

San Carlos de Bariloehe, tn. of Argen- 
tina, on tho S. shoro of Lako Nahiiel 
Huapi (Q.V.). It is a tn. of picturesque 
wooden chalets perehod above the lake, 
and tho streets are steep. To tho S. are 
tho heights of tho Orro Colorado and the 
Ventann, 7000 ft. high. Pop. 3500. 

San Cataldo, in. in tho prov. of, and 
5 m. W. of tlie tn. of Caltaiiis.<ietta, 
bicily, has sulphur mines uinu'. Pop. 

18,000. 

San Cristobal: 1. Or Ciudad de Las Casas, 
tn. in tho state of ('bin pas (of whiidi it was 
the cap. until 1892), Mexico, 480 in. E.S.E. 
of Mexico city. It iiianuls. textiles, has 
a cathedral, and was tho resideueo of the 
famous Bishop Las (jasas. Pop. 20,000. 
2. Tn. in the rc*publlc ami 10 in. W. of the 
city of Santo Doniiugo, Haiti; has gold, 
silver, copper, nml mercury mines. I*op. 

15.000. 3. Tn. in Los Andes, Veno/iieia, 
cap. of Taehira, 240 in. N.N.E. of Bogota; 
there IS cat tie -raising and trade lii coffee. 
Pop. 32,000. 

San Cristdbal de la Habana, see 11 \ v \na. 

Sancrofc, William (1017 93), noted Eng. 
prelate and non-juror, archbishop of 
Canterhiirj' from 1077. After the restora- 
tion of Charles 11., ho hecanio dean of 
York in 1603 and of St. Paul’s in 1061, 
superintending its lelniildirig after tho 
lire. S. drew up tlio petition against 
reading the DiHlarntion of Indulgence 
(1087), for wlihh he and six other bishops 
were <onmutted to tlic Tower (1088), liut 
later acquitted. Oii refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to VVilham and Mary 
(1080), he was suspended and superseded 
by Tillotsoii. Ills works include Pur 
pradisfinatn'i (IO.jI); Modern Politica 
(1652); Three Sermons (Hl.U); and Letters 
to Mr. iSiOtth (1057). See life by O. 
D’Gvlv, 1800; also T. Latbbiirv, Historif of 
the \on-Jurors, 181.5, and Agnes Strlok- 
land. Lives of the Seven Jiishi ps, 1806. 

Sancti Spiritus, city in the prov. of Santa 
Clara, Cnbo, 48 in. S.E. of Santa Clara and 
249 m. by rail or road from Havana. It 
trades in (‘attic, sugar, and tobacco. Pop. 

105.000. 

Sanction (Lat. sanctus, p.p. of sanciOt to 
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render sacred*), In jurisprudenro a term 
used to denote a penalty of any kind 
declared uf^lust a transj^rcssion of any 
law, or one Incurred by the infringement 
of a covenant, in a more specialised 
application It has come to denote the 
measures intended to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of International treaty obligations, 
and was inucli in use after the First World 
War to describe the penalties Imposed by 
the treaty of Versailles (191U) or measures 
for eiiforeomciit of its articles, which were 
not to bo regarded as hostile acts. S. 
were actually adopted in the form of the 
occupation of Uussoldorf and other Oer. 
tns. in 1921, and iigain of the Ruhr area 
(/tee Ruhr, Occi^rATiox of) by Fr. forces 
in 1923 wnon Germany defanltc<l in th(‘ 

f )ayiiieiit of r(‘parations. rf. were also 
neorporated in the covenant of the 
League of Nations ( 7 .W.), Article 1(> ot 
whic’h provided for economic and military 
S. against countries making war in dc- 
tiuiice of the provisions of the covenant. 
In 1933, when Italy declare*! war on 
Abyssinia, S. were invoke*! under the 
covenant against tlio former as the 
aggrt'srior. In that **a 80 , liowcvcr, the 
were limited to an incomplete economic 
blockade (Italy having made It clear that 
an oil blocka*!' -vould be construed as a 
h*)stile act) *vniic 'ic League states re- 
frained from risking luilitai'y S. (see 
Italo- Abyssinian War. 1935-36). The 
place of the *lisearde<l League covenant 
is now taken by the charter of the Uniled 
Nations, tlio S, of tin* mninteuaii**e of 
international peace and security being 
contained in Artiedo 1 of tlie charter. 
See Unitkd Nations Ohaktkr. 

Sanctuary, place, inolinllng sacrc*! *>r 
eonsoeratc*! i»ix»einets, wher*' (Timiuals 
cou]*l not l>e upT>rehended. The rnstoiii 
i‘\isted aiming ili*' Gks. and among the 
Jews (see Lity of Rkfvol). In Fiigluinl 
VVhitefriars or ‘Alsalia’ was for a long 
pt'rmd .such a (fiCe Sir Walter Scott’s 
Fortums of Ao/*/), as wa.s Hol^rood 
in Scotland. In Kiigl.ind imiiiiinity was 
inleiided for forty da.ss, and .ipplied 
to all crimes save san-ilege; the fugitive 
ha*l to confess his guilt, clad in sa*‘k- 
*‘loth, before tlic coroucr, and sw’our to 
leave the kingdfmi. The riglit was 
aboltshcd by law in 1621, so far as con- 
cerned felons, tboiigli d*'l)tors w*Te able to 
take refuge m Ijoiidoii an*l elsewhere until 
the end of Ih*; seventeenth century. 

Sanctus, name given to the angelic 
anthem whi* h occurs in the Preface of the 
Eucharist, from the opening Lat. w’ord. 

Sand, George (1804-76), pcn-iuiinc of 
Armandine Lucile Aurora Dudevant, Fr. 
ii*>\elist, 6. in Paris. Till the age of thiv- 
teon she was ediieated at her mother’s 
home in H**rpi. and then sho spent tlirt'o 
years at a Parisian convent, lii 1822 sho 
married JVI. (’asiuiir Dudevant, n country 
squire, but no atfcctiim over *levelope*I 
between the two. For nlno years they 
endured a miserable existent'c, and tlien 
a separatl*)!! was agreed on. Some years 
later it w'as made formal, and sho a bun- 
done*! her fortune and wont to Paris to ] 
make her living by Utoraturo. Slie b**gan 
by eollaburatlng wltli Jules bandeau, ! 


under the pseudonym of Jules Sand, from 
wliieb, by the change of Jules to George, 
was derived her famous nom de plume. 
She went to Paris ami mixed there in tho 
Bohemian society of the tn. At first sho 
devoted herself mainly to artists and 
poets, ospeeially Alfred do Musset and 
Clmpin. For tho former of those sho con- 
ceived a passion which was reciprocated, 
and I lie two ttiok together a momentous 
Journey to Italy. There tliey found their 
tempers incompatible, an*l separated, 
thougli not before H. had become infatu- 
ated with an It. named Pogello. Her liai- 
soii witiv Ciiopin was begim when the 
e*»mpt)s*‘r was in the early stages of a fatal 
illnc.ss, and it is agreed that b., in all her 
amoni-s, exhibited a strongly maternal in- 
8tiii<‘t, f*)r sho dovotetlly nursed both Alfred 
*lo Musset and Chopin in their illnesses. On 
her return siio bt^camo iutorest^'d in politi- 
cal and social schemes, under the iniluence 
of Laiiicnnai.s, Leroux, and later of ^lichel 
do Bourges. Tho revolution of 1848 
brought disillusionment, and she retired to 
Nohant, vv hero a period of quiet and com- 
munion vvitli natmo 8ucece*led twenty 
years of storm. S.'s work falls Into four 
main divs. according t*) periud. Her out- 
put was enormous, and it is impo.ssib]e to 
tlo more than name a few' of her chief 
works. To the first period, reflecting her 
own marital expeiienc<*a, belong Valentine 
(1832); Ulie (1833); Jacquen (1834); 
AnUri and L€on6 (1 83.>) ; and Simon (1836). 
In tho second or socialistic period we have 
Consuelo (1842) and its sequel La Cvmtesse 
de Uudolstcult (18^4); lAi Meunier d'Angi- 
bault (1815); and Le Ffch^ de M. Antoine 
U847). Tho third, or idyllic period, at 
Nohant includes La Petite FadcUe and 
Francois de Champi (1848); Les Mattres 
sonneurs (1853); and L" Homme de newe 
(1859). A forerunner of this period is La 
Mare au diable (1846). Lastly, she rc- 
turiic*! to her early ps>chologi* al manner 
with Le Marquis de Villcmer (1861), MUe 
de la (^uintinU (1868), and Flamaravde 
(1876). There is a trans. ol her Journal 
iniime liy M. J. Ilovve, 1929; of the George 
Sand’Guslai'i Flaubert J^etlers by A. L. 
M*'Kcn/ie, 1922; and of her IMlt-rs by 
E, V. Lucas, 1930. See lives and mono- 
graphs by E. M. Caro (Eng. trans.), 1888; 
R. Downlo, 1909; M. F. .'^aiidars, 1927; 
see also C. Mnurras, Les A munis de Venice : 
George Sand et Mussit, 1916; L. Vincent, 
(rcorge Sand et le i>#rr//, 1919; E. W. 
Sclieriiierborii, The Stnn Strings of the 
Lgre : the I.ije of (Jvorge Sand, lSOi-76, 
1928; and M. Tocsea, The other (feorge 
Sand, 1917. 

, Sand consists almost wholly of quartz 
grains. Among other mlrorals present, 
the most plentiful are the heavy minerals, 
/ireon, rutile, and tourmaline. Green- 
.saiids owe their colour to tho presence of 
tlio green silicate of iron -glauconite. S. 
is found chiefly on ilu* seashore, from 
vvhen *'0 it is often blown inland, forming 
sandhills, links (Scotlaml), ami *lunea 
(Franco). Rivs. also deposit S. whero tho 
current is slac'k, and thus deposits of S. 
occur on ulluvial tints ami in tho bends 
and estuaries of rivs. (iu the latter os sand- 
banks, bars, etc. ). Tiiero is practically no 
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meanB of distinjruishiner marioo and riv. 
or lake S., tho water- worn frat^mcnts all 
being more or less aiicnilar. The presence 
of shell fragments will, of eonrso, point to 
a marine origin. The wind-blown sand of 
deserts la formed by the disintegration of 
the rock surfaces. The grains by long- 
continued mutual friction become remark- 
ably rounded and polished, and are thus 
distinguNhable from water-worn S. .some 
of the older .S. dejjosits occur in the 
London basin, tho llayrshot .S. contain- 
ing about 4 per cent of lica,Ny minerals. 

S. la used for glass-making, polishing, and 
scouring (though piilvoriai‘d quartz is now 
more comiuonly used), in the prepemlion 
of foundry moulds, ns a cutting anti etch- 
ing ageiit (sand-blast), and for making 
mortar and cement. 

Sandabar, or Sendabad. Tho Miahle. 
Sfwdahar (Parables of S.) are a mcdioral 
collectior of tales In Tleb., much tlie R.^mo 
as the Gk. Sf/ntipaM. the Philofiopht r (nee 
Boissunade’s ed., 1S2.S) and tho Arabic 
Romance of the Seven ridem (see Scott, 
Tales, I SOU). A L.at. tran«> was current 
early in tho thirteenth cciituiy, and the 
tales were popular in many tongues in W. 
Eurojie as the Romance of the Seven Saues. 
For the derivation <if the uord set J. <1. X. 
Keith-Falconcr, liidpaVs Fables (p. 7*2). 

Sandakan. <ir Elopura, cap. of Brit. N. 
Borneo, on the bay of It w'as bunied 
by the Jap. in May ]*op. 11,000. 

Sandal, earliest and simplest torm of 
footwear, comiiosotl of a sole fastened on 
to tho foot by means of stra]»s or thongs 
pa.ssed between the gn^it ami seeond toe, 
crossed over the instep, and fastened round 
the ankle. The sole la generally made of 
leatlier, but sometimes of wood or wi<*!.er- 1 
work. Th(*y »vcrc worn l*y the .Jew-? as 
well as by the nnet. (Iks. and Korns. Tlie> 
arc now regularly worn by Kom. Catbolic 
friars, by iiensantfl in .Spain and the Bal- 
kans, and soiiietiinos, lor llicir li.\giciiic 
qualities and <*o(dues-', i,y « hildrcii and 
adult(i gencrall> . 

Sandal Magna, ^iiiiurii tif Wakefield, in 
the W. Hiding of ^ork^-l.ire, Kngland, 2 
m. .S..S.E. of the cif \ , not i-d for t In* remains 
of its castle. Coii^lnicled jilumt 13m), it 
became a stronghold (J Ki'j'iiard, duke of 
\ ork, ami from it ho wi*nl out to t)i<! 
battle of Wakefield, haiglit near by. 
There i.*- uii anct. chim h «leilic'iti*d to .'-•t. 
Helen dating from iho eleviuii h <-entury. 

Sandalwood, fragrant wood of .tantalum . 
album, a small evergreen tree with 
panicles of red flowers. The lie-irtwofid is 
used for (arving, incense, .ind perfume, 
and wlum di'->tilted > if Ids an oil used medi- 
cinally by Hindu fhietors. 

Sandalwood (or Sumba) Island, Dutch 
E. Indies, an»a iOOO sq. ni., Mlualefi h. of 
tho is. of Flores. It breeds fine horsc‘«, 
one kind of which is held sacred. Ihily- 
gamy is jirevalcnt. There is a I>utch 
resident at Waingapu, w'hicb bus a pop. of 
al>out 12(t,00h/ 

Sandarao, gum exuded by the Amr-tr(»o 
{Callitris quadrivalcis), natht* of Barbary. 
it Is used for making varnisli; when 
powdered it is called ‘pounce.’ 

Sandbaeh, in., in Chesblro, England, 5 
m. N.E. of Crewe. It bos two seventh- 
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century crosses in tho market-place (see 
Saxons) and a grammar school ostab. in 
1504. The tn. mamifs. silk, mocor 
vebicles, wins salt, and ohemic.al8. Pop. 
5900. 

Sandblasting, use of sand, projected In a 
stream of comproKsed air, as an abrasive. 
A ‘ground -glass’ oflect ean be produced on 
plain glass, though acifl etching is now 
mon‘ usual. Metal birgiiigs and castings 
can be denned by this jncthoil, steel grit 
or shot often replacing sand; wails of 
buildings may also be cleaned. 

Sand-bug, name given In t be tJ.S.A. to a 
crustacean of the family lliiipldie (Ifippa 
talpoiitta), which burrows in tlie saiid. 

Sandburg, Carl (b. 187K). Aiikt. p»>et, b. 
at Llalesburg, Illinois. The son of poor 
Swedish emigrants he received very few 
years of school ed\icalion. When the Sp.- 
Amer. war broke out S. enlisted ami saw 
service in Porto KI(o. This cxperlenee 
seems to have dceidf'il him to obtain 
further education, ami tor tour yeare he 
attended Lombard College in Illinois. He 
then workcfl as a rf'poricr in Milwaukee, 
and ac‘ted ns an organiMT for the Socialist 
party. Later bo joiiuMl tlie slafT of the 
Chicago JJuilg Sews. In his books ho has 
ma<le himself peculiarly tho jifMjt of 
Chicago and of the corntields in tho ter. 
contiguous to it . He celebrates, giuiernlly 
ill frt‘e verse, ('hicago's crow«ls, its hustle, 
its noise, comoflies aufl tragOflies. Ills 
mo‘<t notalilc hooks \erse are Chit ago 
i‘oems (I UK)); Cnrnhu'-'kevs (lUIS); Smoke 
and Steel (1020); and j/ora/aiy, 

Arnevien (IU28). JTe was smeessful also 
will) two liook.'j of what he < alls Rtyotahwia 
StitvHH (1U22), .stfirlcs for fliiJdi’fui. lie 
ffillowed this witli anotluT jiroso w’ork, 
Abraham Uneoln : the l*rair\e Years (1 920). 
fUie of the hi'st, most human, nml most 
eompreliensive of all th(» h\es of the (*ivil 
w'lir pre-^ident. In 1U3I Ikmmi'- apiioinled 
lectunM* in Hawaii i’ui\., and was v\eekly 
columnist, rluring the t^'Tond Worhl War, 
for Ibe Chteago Tuna ami svndicated 
newspaiMTs. Lnterpuhs. : Murg Lincoln : 
M ife and Widow (1U32); The Fet>pte : Yes 
(11130); Abraham Lnirtdn : the War Fears 
( 1 vols., 1U3U): Storm tirer the Land (1U42}; 
and Home Front Mnno (1U!3). 

Sandeau, Jules (ISlL-h.K, Fr. novelist, 
b. at Auhusson, w.n first n lawjcr. The 
partrnT of (ieoi*ge Sand's first intrigue, be 
colla I •orated with lier in Rase it Rtanche 
(1831 1 ; tie also WToto niaij> no\ela and 
j»la>s imlepcndeiilly. He was elected to 
the .ic.idemy in I S.'>H, and tiecaiiu' librarian 
of the Mazaiin Ijlhrary and St. Cioud. 

Sand-eel, see Sanp-lai \ck. 

Sandefjord, w’aterlng-plaee on the W. 
side of Christ in nsfjord, Norway, having 
mineral springs. I’op. 4800. 

Sandemanians, see under Ci.vs, John. 

‘San Demetrio/ Brit, oil tanker, when 
.sailing in I lie famous Jems Rag (rj.v.) 
convoj on Nov. 5, 1940, w'as shelled by a 
Ger. ]>ocket- battleship and set on Are. 
After two da vs In an open boat sixteen of 
her crew^ reboarded tho burning tanker, 
managed to put out tlie flri'S, and w'ithoiit 
compass, map, or chart accoinidlshed the 
almost iiuiioMsible feat of bringing her 
safely to the (’lyde. 
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Sanderlinff, or Calidris ojrenaria, belongs 
to tbe family CbaradrUdin. and is of very 
wide distribution; in the summer it 
migrates to Ilritaiu. From Its I'eddisli- 
black plumage it Is often known as the 
ruddy plover, and. from its habit of 
frequontiiig roasts, the surf -snipe. 

Sanders, or Sander, Nicholas (c*. 1530- 
1581), h]ug. Horn. Catholic eoiitrovcrsiallst 
and historjuri. Jlo delivered the oration 
before Cardinal Pol(3’s visitors at Oxford 
(1557), was ordained iiriesb at Home (c. 
1550), and was present at the Council of 
Trent (loHl). S. settled at Louvain 
(1505), iiudertakiug various iiiissions froiii 
then*. His l)e Wisibili Monorchia Ecclesiie 
(1571) roused much opposition among the 
Protestants of England. 

Sandflea, see Ctikioj*:. 

Sand-fly fever, phlebotomiis fever, op 
three-days' fever, prevalent in Meditcr- 
ran<»au regions and in India, is transmitted 
by the saud-tly, Ehlcbotoniua papatasii. 
The symptoms are sudden high fever, 
severe headaelie, and general aeliiug. Tlie 
fever usually subsides on the third day, 
but pain and general deiircssioii continue 
for some da>s. Circulation and resjiira- 
tion are accelerated, and marked nervous 
symptoms occur. After treatment with 
purgatives, otths: n'^oirin or opium Is ad- 
ministered to relieve pain. Preventive 
nu-ahurcs He iu spraying with either anise. 
eueal>ptu8, or formnlin; sereening all 
apertures, an<l having near them elective 
funs, us the flies ent<*r only when the air is 
still. All eroviees forming possible breed- 
ing places should he tille<i or siirayed. 

Sandgatc, residential dist. of Folktstone, 
Kent, England, IJ m. \V. of tlie tn. 
Shoniclille camp Is on the height to 
the N. 

Sand-glass, ste IIouii-GLASri. 

Saiid-grouse form the family Ptcro- 
clldcB iu tbe group of charadrilform bii*ds; 
they are foimd only In the Old World, and 
froQuent for the most part the deserts of 
Asia and Arabia. The birds have eom- 
paet bodies, short l)ills. hmg and i»ointed 
wings, a vveilge-sbaped tad. and shoit legs 
and toes. Their coloration is protective, 
resembling the sand on which they dwell, 
and their diet consists of both vegetable 
matter and insects, l^i lias’s S. (.S|/rr/mp- 
ie3 paradoxus) is nil occasional visitor to 
Britain. 

Sandhopper {Talilras snUator)^ small 
segmented crustacean of the Ainphipoda 
order, coininou along ino&t sea-shores, 
where it burrows in the sand above 
high-w'atcr mark. It is closely akin to 
the 8horc-hoi»per, Orchestra yiwiniareUas, 
found amung rucks. 

Sandhurst, par. of Herkshire, England, 
m. S.K. of Wokingham; 2 in. E. of th< 
vil. Is S. lloyaJ Militar> Academy for train- 
ing of ofli(*er ea.dets. U p t o 1 S 1 3 t lie Itoyal 
Military (^ullege was at (ireat M.irlow, but 
In that year waa transferred to S. During 
the First World War the Staff College, 
Camberley, was also taken over for cadet 
training, and Just over 4000 cadets were 
poBBed through tlie ooursos. I'be acoom- 
modatfon of tho Hoyal Military College 
has varied many times, but in 1011 new 
buildings were completed to provide for 


600 gentlemen cadets. Before the First 
World War the instruction was on a 
military basis, except for Eng. and a lon- 

? ruagc, but later tbe curriculum came to 
ncludo such subjects of a general educa- 
tional training as hist., geography, chem., 
phjsics, political science, economics, 
and rnechauisc'd science. Tho fees wore 
regulated to the pai'cuts’ or gmirdlans* 
rohourccH, and ranged from £122 10s. to 
£400. 

In 1 046 the Royal Military Academy, S., 
took the place and combined tbe functions 
ol the pre-war cadet colleges of the Royal 
Miliiary Academy, Woolwich, and tho 
Ro>al Military College, S. This amal- 
gaiuatioii was not tho outcome of tho war, 
for it had been decided up«ui before the 
war, ami as a coiisetiuence had to be post- 
poned. It is now plaimed to teach the 
tHi-oiMTation of all arm.s from tho begin- 
ning, tbe study ot morale and leadcrMiip 
in peace and war, and the cultivation of 
tJio team bi)irit by means of games. The 
aeadeiny trains candidates for the ilouso- 
hold Cavalry, Royal An oiired Corps, 
Royal Arlillory. Royal Engineers, Royal 
Corps of tfignals. Foot (Jiiards, Infantry 
(all liranclics). Royal Army Service Corps, 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and the 
Royal Klei'lrical and Mechanical En- 
gineers. Tho c oui-He is of eighteen mouths* 
duration, and tlu*re is a new intake of 
candidates each si\ months. There are 
no fees chargeable to i)ai‘cnts. nor charges 
for text hooks, and the cadet is paid a 
iiiimiiium of .')S. a tL.iv ^w’Uicb docs not in- 
eiude hiH ‘star’ (d.issitication as a soldier) 
and full board. Eulr> i-. l)y examination 
for schotdboys between 171 and 184, the 
examination being 014 ui valent to the civil 
service entrance examination. Candi- 
dates trom tlie ranks niubt be between 184 
and 191, and have had at least six mouths’ 
service anil a standard ot education 
equivalent to the school ccitifirate. In 
both methods of entry cacb candidate 
must satisfy a regular commissions board 
hct up by t he War OlUcc. The time of the 
cadt'i is divided on the following lines: 
inodcrii studies, including such subjects 
.1^ modern hist., imperial affairs, ccouo- 
micx, Eng. WTiting and speaking, and 
modern laiiguugi!.s, take up l^ per cent of 
the student’s time; ^cionce, including 
pli>bicsaiid chom. and imulicnintics, takes 
up auotlier 32 per cent, and phy.sical tlt- 
iic.ss and hygiene not leb^ than i per cent, 
cxclutling timo bpeiit on games and sport. 
(Inc of tho prill, aims is to create a similar 
spirit to that which ib foiiml in the univs. 
Tlio c.btab. is divided mfo tiirci' separuto 
college'', each dealing wnli 400 cadets. 

San Diego, city of t'.ilifoinia, U.S.A.. 

I .ind CO. seat of b. 1). co.. 10 m. from the 
I Mexican border. It h.i'' a large harbour, 
'lumber trade. saw-milN. and an^ircrait 
1 plant, etc., ami is an 'fU-ertaut T»i>rt for 
tho U.H. Navy’s fticitic fleet. Tlioro is 
ii naval and military academy. Pop. 
204,000, 

Sand-lau.< 'e. or Sand-eel, term applied 
to any of the eight sfii.'cics of AwmodyteSt 
the only existing genus of .Vmmodytidax 
They are all small, carnivorous fishes, and 
aro found swimming near tho coasts ot 
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temperate seas of the N. hemisphere. 
Their bodies arc covered with small scales, 
the air-bladder is absent, and they have 
lonjr, sharply pointed snouts by means of 
which they bury themselves in the sand. 
A, lanceolatus is the preater sand-eel and 
A, iobimnis the lesser sand-eel, both 
common on the coasts of Ilritniu. 

Sand Lizard (Luveria affiUs)» lizard found 
on sandy heaths in Britain and central 
Kurupe, about 6 or 7 in. lonp; the male 
is preen in colour, the female sandy-brown. 

Sand-martin, or Cotile riparia^ is an 
early summer visitor to Britain. It is a 
member of the swallow family, llirun- 
djiiido* 

Sandomierz, or Sandoniir, tn. of Boland, 
on the I. b. of the It. Vihtnla, ,50 m. S.W. 
of Lublin, near the oontluenco of the San 

R. Fruit is cultivated, and there is tan- 
nlnp and brewinp. S. was a royal n-si- 
dence; in 1570 a Polish J^rotestant union 
was formed here. The Dominican church 
of St. Jacob was founded in 1226; the 
Gothic cathedral, built in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, has frescoes in 
the Byzantine style. Before 11)14 S. was 
a border tn. of Austria ami Russian 
Poland, and it flpured in the 1914-15 
battles on the R. i^an. It was captured, 
in the Second World War, by the G(ts. on 
Sept. 8, 1939. A bridpchcad was formed 
on the W. of the Vistula by the First 
Ukrainian Army In 1914, and S. curried 
by assault on Aup. 8; from the area the 
same ffjrco advanced to capture Kiclce in 
Jan. 1945. 

San Domingo, see CirDAD Trujelix). 

San Domingo, Battle of, took place be- 
tween the Knp. and Spaniards in 1586, 
and ended In Sir Francis Drake’s capture 
of the is. Another cnpapcmcnt took place 
off S. 1). in 1782, when A dm. Rodney 
defeated the Fr. under De Grasse. 

Sandow, Eugen (1867- 1925), profes- 
sional Stroup man and exponent of 
physical culture, dr. at Konipsberp, Ger- 
many. He exhibited lu the Chicopo 
World’s Fair, 1893. A man of broad mind 
and thouphtfnl \u*w'8, lie advocated 
moderation in all methods of health. Ills 
system of movenients, and his wonderful 
appUcations of ac(iuire<l muscular i»ower 
to weipht-liftinp, did much to create the 
cult of athletics alJ over the world, and 
especially In England, where he had a 
successful school. Many successors have 
sprung up In every country. 

Sandoway, tn. in the S. of Arakan, 
Burma, in the (list. (3780 .srj. m.) of the 
same name. It has some const iup trade. 
Pop. (dist.) 139.800; (tn.) , 5,^00. 

Sandown, seaside resort of the l«lo of 
Wight, England, 64 m. S. of Bydo. on the 

S. E. const of the i.s. It i** noted for 
ezcellonl 6(>n-hathing, and holds the ’snn- 
shine record’ for the Brit, l.sles. Pop. 
7600. 

Sandown Park, fashionable racecourse 
of Surrey, Ehgland, near Esher station, 
occupying 1 he site of a hospital founded in 
Honry II.’s reign. 

Sandpiper, name for various members 
of the snipe family (Scolopacido)), charac- 
terised by long slender bill compressed and 
grooved at the tip. The common S. 


(Totanus fn/poJeitcvs), a summer migrant 
frt'quentliig tidal rlvs. from April to Sept., 
has a rapid and easy flight, and is a skilful 
swimmer and diver, feeding on w'orms and 
smaU insects. Its nest is usually made in 
u bank or tuft of grasses, tliougli some- 
times the pretty yellowish -white eggs are 
laid on the ground. Tlio liird is about 
7 ill. long, the liead and back are greenish- 
brown with irreguJur markings on the 
plumage. The uudcr-part« are white. 
The wings have an expanse of about 14 in., 
and the tail is short. Tiie green H. {T. 
ochropus) is a larger bird, and at a short 
distance npT'cnrs to he black and white 
In colour. Its cry is extremely sliiill. 
Other 6pc(ic8 are the wood S. (2'. f/Zoreo/o), 
an occasional visitor to Britain, and the 
redshank (2*. ealidns), a handsome, grace- 
ful bird, the best-known Brit, member of 
its genus, often iisso(iatiiig In largo flocks 
on the coast In winter. 

Sandra (Luriopeni /aemy^f rti), spceics of 
pike-perch, common in the rivs. and lakes 
of Europe, W. Asm, and also found in N. 
Ainerlea. It may rcaeli tw much as 4 ft. 
in length. 

Sandringham, par. of Norfolk, England, 
7 4 m. N.E. of King’s Lynn. King Edward 
VII., when Prince of Wales, bought in 
1862 an estate liero of 7t)0o ue., which has 
ever since been a favourite country seat 
of the rojal family. Sice Mrs. G. Rachel 
Jones, Saudrivyhani^ Past and Present, 
1883. 

Sandrocottus, sec Chanprmji pi'a. 

Sandstone, rock composed of grains of 
sand ceiiientisl togt'thcr. The sand is 
mainly quartz, but may include mica and 
felspar. S. \aries Iroiu gp(*y to rcdillsh- 
brow’n in eolonr, neeording to the cciiient- 
ing Bubstauec, glanconite, clay, cak'Jte, 
Iron oxide, etc., end UHnaliy is soiiiowhat 
strntiflctl. It is used extensively as 
buildine stone and tor grindstones. 

Sandstone, Flexible, sec It.xcoi.i’mite. 

Sandstone, see Old Rep SanD'^to.nk. 

Sandstorm, see Simoom. 

Sandur, Mahratta state of Madras, 
India, in the Bcllary dist. Food grains 
arc grown, and manganese is mlueu near 
Riimaiidrug. Aren 158 sq. m. l*op. 
16,800. 

Sandusky, city and port of entiy of 
Oliio, r.S.A., cap. of Erie co., on Lake 
Erie, 60 m, W. of ( 'levelaud. There is a 
large llsh market and a trade In ice and 
fruit. Idme and gj psum ai*e worked in 
the nelghbonrhood. and wooden w'ure is 
manufactured. Other industries include 
iiiotor-eiigincH, ])a])iT, ehcqnicals, glass, 
and agrie. implements. l*oi). 25,000. 

Sandwasp, sec Wasp. 

Sandwich, Edward Montagu, flrst Earl 
of (1625-72), Joined tlie jiarl. army in 1643, 
and distinguished bimaelf at Nuseby and 
In other actions. Ho held high olfleo 
under the Commonwealth, but, novertlie- 
less, aftxT the Restoration ho was misod 
to the peerage and appointed admiral. He 
defeated the Dutch il(‘et off Lowestoft in 
1665, and two years later wont as ainbas. 
to Bpain to conclude peace. In 1672, 
when the Dutc'h war was renewed, he was 
second in command to the duke of York 
of the Eng. ilcct. Ho was blown up on 
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bis flagship in the naval action of Solebay. 
See also Pkpvs, Samuel. 

Sandwich, John Montagu, fourth Earl of 
(1718-112), eldest son of Edward lUchard 
IVloiitngu, Viscount llinchiiihrookc, and 
grandson of tlio third carl of S. After 
leaving (Jainhridgo IJniv. he wont on the 
‘grand tour’ of tho Continent with his 
tutor ami piih. an account of his ‘vt»yage 
round tlio iMcilitorranean,* which Is 
generully bclio\od to have been largely 
tho work of tho tutor. Having taken 
his scat in tlio House of Lords he soon 
becariio iinmcrscd in politics and was 
appoinlCMl a lord coniliiissioner of tlio 
Adndraity, his udvarn'ciuent being duo 
to tho inlluenoo of tho duko of Hod- 
ford. He was aido-do-cainp to tho duke, 
and through this iiitluenco also gained 
rapid promotion in tho arinj' for purely 
nominal bcr vices. At tlic age of thirty he 
was flrst lord of the admiralty, and a few 
years later n prin. secretary of state. As 
an administrator, however, he was a com- 
pleto failure and he is remembered chiefly 
for his asboelatioii with tlio notorious Med- 
incuham Hrotherhood of wiii<*h Wilkes 
was also a member, and for subsequently 
taking a eonspieuoiis part in the prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes. He is the ‘Jemmy 
Twitcher* iif Opera, and 

though Capt. * ’ook pei petuated his name 
by calling the S. Isles or Hawaii after 
him, the coiiiplirneut was mlsidaeed. tSet 
the i)refa<(‘ by J. Cook to the Voyage 
round the Mediterranean, and Life, Adven- 
tures, Intrigues and Amours of Jemmy 
Twitcher, 1779; also 11. Walpole, Letters 
of George III., 1771. 

Sandwich, anct. iiirkt. tn. on the U. 
Stour, Henl, England, 4 m. N. of Deal, 
now woU known as a golfing cent re. In the 
Middle Ages It was a fumous naval port 
and liarhour, but luis declined since the 
silting up of its harbour iu the sixteenth 
eciitiiry. Near b.v is Hicliborough Castle, 
the IPini. liiitujn.’Pi tlie Imposing ruius of 
a fort res- of the .'^axon •-lioro remain, but 
the site was ocenpied at the start of tlie 
C’inudlaii invasion. The Danes sacked and 
damaged S. sev. timen. Three flue 
churches, out of all proportion to the tii. 
to-day, attest its former importance. Tho 
iinmigi-ation of Dutch and I^'r. refugees, 
encouragi.‘d by Eli/ahetli, gave rise to an 
industry in serge, bai/c, and flannel. S. 
w’as a leading niemher of tlie confederacy 
known as tlio Cinque Ports. As the chief 
port of embarkation for Franco and the 
lauding-plaeo tor continental pilgTims to 
Canterbury, S. played a proiniiiciit part in 
iimnv of the loading events of Eng. hist. 
(SVe M. narrows, The ('ingue Lorts, 1888, 
and K. M. E, Murray, The Constitutional 
History of the Cinque I 'arts, iu:k5. 

Sandwich Islands, see IIawtaiia.n 
Islands. 

Sandwort, see Anp:NARiA. 

Sandy, tn. of Bcdfordsliiro on the Ivcl, 
7 1 m. E. of Bedford. It is the Salinee of 
the Roms., and many Rom. relies have 
been excavated In the neigh hourhood. 
Phosphate of lime is worked on S. Heath. 
There is higidy productive market -gardeu- 
ing, and an agric., horticult., and live-stock 
show is held annually in Aug. Pop. 3700. 


Sandy Hook, narrow, sandy peninsula 
in NoV Jersey, U.S.A., about 6 m. long, 
at the entry of Lower New York Bay. 
It has a line lighthouse and ordnance 
proving grounds. It is the scene of the 
America Cup races. 

Sandy Point, or Punta Arenas, tn. and 
free i»nrt of Chile on the Magellan strait. 

Sandy River, see Bio Sandy River. 

Sandys, Edwin (r. 1. '516 -88), Eng. arch- 
bishop. b. at Hawkshcad, Lancashire. 
After holding various cedes, ofliccs and 
tlie v'icc-ehaiicdlorship of Camliridge Univ. 
(1553). he vvab imprisoned in the Tower 
for supporting Lady Jane (»rcy's cause, 
ami on his release fled to the Continent 
(I.).*!!). He returned at Eli/abeth's coro- 
nation, and became bishop of W'orcestcr 
(l.'i59-70), of London (157U -7(5), and arch- 
idshop of York ( 1 57 6-8 S). He was one 
of tho trausiatoi-K of the Bishoiis’ Bible 
(156.3), and of tho JJihle of 1572. His 
cceoml son. Sir Edwin S. (1561-1619), 
was founder of the colony of Virginia. 

Sandys, George (1578-1644), Eng. 
traveller and poet, son o' Edwin S. In 
1610 he travelled throu^li Europe to 
Eg>"pl, and pub. Relation of a Journey in 
1615. 11c also wrote Paraphrase upon the 

Psalms (1636), (VirisVs Pimsion (1640). 
etc., and took an active interest in the 
colonihulion ot America, living in Virginia 
from 1621 to 1631. 

Sandys, Sir John Edwin (1844-1922), 
Eng. classical seholar, b. at Leicister, 
educated at Repton and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he had a digtingnished 
<*areer, winning t he higher clasBical aw^ards 
in tlio univ. Ills scholarsidp was recog- 
nised by honorary doctorates conferred by 
the uni vs. of Dublin (1892), Edinburgh 
(1909), Athens (11112), and Oxford (1920). 
A great humanist, S. devoted himself 
mainly to (ik. oratory and poetry. He 
brought out a number of eds. and trans. 
of elii*»sical authors, hut his prin. work was 
the History of Classical Scholarship (1900- 
1908). 8. was knighted in 1911. See 

life liy N. G. L. llainmoiid, 1933. 

San Felipe: 1. Tn. of (^hile, cap. (»1 
Aconeagim prov., 80 m. N.W. of Val- 
paruKso. It stands over 2000 ft. above 
sea level and is connected by rail vua 
L.'is Vegas jiinetion, with Valjiaraiso, 
Santiago (78 m.), and Los Andes (9 m.). 
for the Argentine. Tin* tn. is on agric. 
and gold- and copper-mining ceutro. Pop. 

20.000. 2. Tn. ot Vcne/uela, cap. of 
Aaraeuy State, 30 in. E. of the railway 
at Area. It is the chiei tn. in tho Turliio 
v'alley. It is aceessihle by rail from 
Tucacas by tlie Bolivar Ihiilway. Its chief 
lu’odiictR arc coffee, tac.u), sugar, cotton, 
rice, copper, maize, ami fruits. I’op. 

10 . 000 . 

San Fernando: 1. Tn. m Spain, prov. of 
Cadiz, on the is. of JA*on. it is sur- 
rounded l»y marshes fiom which salt is 
manufactured. There are also tanneries, 
flour millB, Iron foundries, etc. N ar by 
are tho sit*' of tho temple of the 1 yrian 
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Bacoior, with Jiuifro su«rar mllla Pop 

14.000 4 ofCebO Philippines Pop 
16,000. 5 Cap oftheprov nfColchi^ua, 
Ohitop 7o m s W of bautfngo Pop 

29.000 b To of Vtnceuela, on the 
A pure R , ntar tlio mouth of Portuernesa 
R It is Tisittd regrulorly hy stoamci's 
from Ciudad Boh\ar, and Is a port of call 
for steamers pl>ii]«r on the Oniiooo and 
Apure Rm It trades in aUhrolor skins 
Pop 8000 7 Cap of tht state of Apiuo, 
Veiieziiila, onthe R Apurt Pop 10 000 

San Fran oisoo 1 Inipoitint stapoit of 
California and chief conimticial ntv of the 
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tn , forminir an impressive back^und 
In 1900 the city w is almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquako, succeeded 
by a fire whlcli lasted for threo days, 
causingr the loss of loOO lives Within 
three years tho (ity was rebuilt, the 
wooden 8tru( turcs b( iny repUced i>y steel 
buck and rciufoKsd eonciete Iho city 
liall, the Hall of Justice tho Custom 
House tho Mcic haiit h vchaiiRO, the hanks 
and some ol the ncwspapci otflees are 
aniou,^ the finest buildnufs M ii kt t btrect 
IS the ^leat business thuruiiithfare, and 
Umou bqiiare a tavomitu shoppinif centre. 



Untied 6i ties Injormalum bentu 4mtru tn hmbassv 
“iW HtiN< ISCO AND H\N IRWtlMO J>AY 

The Bay I nd^c in ttt foregio m 1 i«; eight mikb in lengil and coimtct:* San 1 nii isco wiUi th*. citv 
of Oakland In the backgiound ib the Golden Gate Irid^L with lU Ion, iuspeu k n span 


Pacific coast Si is in the «o of the 
same n iiul and baa c ombiutd < o and city 
ffov It IS situated iit the t nd of a peniii 
suln, with the bn\ of 1 on one sido 
and the Pacific Ocean on the othei in 
37“ 47 j / N , and 122 2 4n 7b' W 
Its position 18 uunvttllcd, ti buv which 
receives Caiifonuas two t,ri jt livs , the 
Sacramento and San Joacium has over 
300 m. of Hboit lino and ezUnds over an 
area of 450 sci in I hero aic iiumeious 
is , some fortiticMl, othera cont iimuff build 
mgs, Bucdi as tho U s prison on Aloatra/ 
The entrance to the harbour lies t^ougli 
a strait known as the (ioldea Gate, and is 
strongly foitifled S F Js an army area 
headquarters The city is built on a scries 
of hills, and a hne of hills, including 
Telegraph Hill, Nob Hill, and the Pacific 
Heists, crosses the peninsula behind the 


Golden Gitci Pirk with Its bciiitltully 
laid out pit i«uiro grounds aKo contains 
ttuiwbeiiv Hill (42b ft ) and the gov 
prcHidjo Ol iiiiliGuy rtHctvutioii forms 
anothci pjuk 1 hero is a lines public 
Ubnuv which contains some luo 000 vols , 
in spite of the loss it suhtniiii cl hv the 
hie and in< lucks the eolhc tioii Ic ft to the 
env bv Adolph butro. flic C^lJfoniian 
Acaclciiiy of hciciucs and School of 
Mcfhanics wtio both founded by James 
Hick, jud a college of Iho state is also In 
the c ity for both instruction and resttreh 
Work Then arcs also nmuv other ^lu- 
cationui Institutions including St Ignatius 
Uulv and a medical School Thoro are 
numerous snburbs, and means of com* 
munlcation are osoellent 
H F Bay is the largest harbour on the 
Pacific coast of the U s A. As one of the 
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oliJef commercla] ports of California, S. F. 
has an linportaoi export trade and an 
Important domestic commerce as well, 
lumber, grain and flour, fruits, fish, tea. 
and coffee being the priu. commodlUea. 
Its i>OBltion ensures its place as an im- 
portant harbour, and the completion of 
the Panama Canal has yet ftirther im- 
proved its position. The prin. industries 
are sugar and molasses refining, printing 
and publishing, slaughtering and meat 
packing, shipbuilding, maclilaery. cloth- 
ing, canning, leather, paints; and of recent 
years largo aiiturnobJle factories have 

S rowii up. The development of the oil- 
elds has greatly facilitated the iiianuls. 
There is a branch of the U.S. mint. 

The diiniiy climate of the country sur- 
rounding S. P. is favourable to farming. 
Fruit is very largely grown. Including 
large quantities of wino grapes, tiible 
grapes, raisin grapes, oranges and lemons, 

g rape-fruit, apples, pears, etc. Cereals 
iclude maize, wheat, oats, barley, rice 
and beans, ami ha> forms a very valuable 
crop. 11 ops anil cotton are grown, and 
the main vegetables are lettuce, canta- 
loups and asparagus. Fisliiug, espec ially 
for salmon, tuna, and sardines, is an 
important occupation. 

The city rc^'^‘> * plinrters in 1850, 1851, 

and 185G. Owing to the corrupt gov. 
in 1851, and again In 1850, vigilance 
committees acre appointed, and roforniH 
of all kindH inaugurated, and from that 
time onward the priispcrity of the c ity 
increased. Another < liartcr was adopted 
in 1900, under whicii authority ih largc‘iy 
vested in the mayor. Originally a Sp. 
presidio or military station, Uie mission 
of iS. F. do Asia on the liaguna do los 
Dolores was founded in 1770. and the two 
settlements remaiui*(l until 1835, when the 
Yerba Duena sprung up. and tins tbinl 
settlement event iially dcvehiped into the 

g resent city. In 1818 the gwut gtild 
oom began, anti people potu'ed into S. K. 
from every quarti r. A wooden t»ity 
sprang up, and tlicii was gruilually re- 
placed by more pt'rmanent buildings. 
Few cities contain a iiH»rc c‘osmopoiitan 
X>op. ; Uers. and Irisb at)ouiid. There is 
a ghetto, a Sp. ciuarter (Lat. quarter), an 
It. quarter, and an iiii incuse CliiucM* 
ciuartor known as Cbiiiatowu, which pre- 
serves an oulircly oriental a8i>ect. As a 
result there lm\c been many anti -Chinese 
agitations at dillcrent times. The Jup. 
are also numeioiis and caused some 
tronble, until banished in 1942. Pop. 
(1940) 631,.'i3«. (1940) 827. lUO. See F. 
Riesonborg, (HoUltn (lufet 1912: O. Ather- 
ton, Golden Gate Count ru, iyi7>; and R. 
O'Brien, TA/s i.s Snn b rnnvhsro, 1919. 

2. Port of call of Brazil in Santa 
Catarina state, 100 m. from Florlanopolis. 
It is an iinportuub railway ceutio. There 
is a trade In \crba mat6, rice, manioc, 
and timber. Pop. 15,000. 

San Franoisoo Conference was opened 
bv President Truman on April 25, 1915. 
The rei^rcheutiitives of lltty nations met 
to draw up the charter of the United 
Nations in confurinity with the joint 
declaration made on Jan. 12. 1942, by the 
original United Nations to continue to act 


together after the end of the war for the 
orgau7satlon of peace. The fundamental 
controversy duilng the conferencse was 
between the great and lesser powers, 
or the ‘Big Five* and the ‘Little Forty- 
five* over the 'veto.* The smaller states 
and the ‘middle* states, including Canada, 
Australia, and Now Zealand, resisted the 
concentration of power in five permanent 
members of the Soourity Coimcll. They 
objcc‘tod to the extent of the 'veto* and 
desired wider powers for the Assembly. 
For tlie most part, however, the five 
greiit powers maintaiaed a solid front, 
uiifl they Justified their nredomlnance in 
the new organisation on the grounds that 
responsibility must rest where there was 
power to enforce it. The chief result of 
the conference was, of course, the United 
Nations Charter (v.r.); but besides pro- 
ducing an agreed eiiartf r, the delegates 
also drew up the statute of the Inter- 
national Court ot Justice and arranged 
for a preparatory commission which would 
set goims the machinery of the United 
Nations OigiiiiisatiuD. 'I le couforemse 
la-itod nine weeks. 

San Francisco Mountains, group of mts. 
in Arizona, U.S. A. Their origin is volcanic 
ainl the group fonns a erat<‘“r. They are 
sitmitud on a plateau some 7000 ft. high, 
the gieatcst elevation being 12,794 ft. 

Sangallo, or San Gallo, family of It. 
artist s and an hi tec is, whose uriglual name 
was Oiamberti. 

Giultano Gtamherti (1443-151 7) was 
first cmployeil in the capacity of military 
engineer by Loiiiizo de* 51o(lu'i, but he 
dctei mined on pursuing andiitecture as 
bis profession. 11 is lust work was the 
cloister of the church of Santa Maddaiena 
de* l*a//zi at Flurenre. lie was alterw’ards 
cotiuiussioned by Lunm/.u to erect a largo 
convent (destroyed during the siege in 
1 >30) iie.ir the gate of San G.illo, whence 
he oiitamed the name of d,i San Gallo, 
afterwards adopted by himself and the 
rest of the luniily. Among his numerous 
otiier works was a palace at Sd\oua for tho 
t'anlliial dolla Kovere (uow’ eou verted into 
the c'oiiv^ent of Santa Chiara). 

ulnlonio Sangallo id. 1534), brother of 
tho preceding. Visiting Kmne, he in- 
graliaU‘d himself with Alexander VI.. to 
whom he proposed to convert Hadrian’s 
mausoleum Into a fortrt'ss. and ho alU*red 
that building into Its present form, since 
whicii time Tt has been called the castle 
uf ^>t. Augredo. The duke of Viiloiitiuo 
employed him to erect tho fortress of 
t’lMta C'asteilaua. and altorwards that of 
Moutetlascone. Ho hkcwi&o erected s(‘v. 
ih urchin, among which that of tho 
Aludoimu at Montepiilciauu iS cbteemod 
his best. 

Jnfonio Sangallo (d. r>l(>), nephew to 
tho two preceding. Ho became tho pupil 
of his uncles in liumc, nul he foiuul also 
on instructor and protei tor In Drama uto. 
Cardinal Alexander Faruese (oftci^ards 
Paul HI.) employed him to rebuj'd his 
mansion Ii. 'ho Campo de’ Flori, a work 
which would of itself alone have estab tho 
reputation of S. Amongst other works he 
was responsible for a project for com- 
pleting St. Peter’s, of whlcb, on the deatk 
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of Peruzzi, in 1536, S. became the solo 
architect. After his death his dosleru was 
abandoned altofirother, not a trace of it 
being visible in the present structure. 

See G. Klausse, Les Sanyallo, 19U0-2. 

Sangarius (now called t he Sakaria), liv. of 
AsiaMinor.whichhasaN. and N.W. course, 
flowing through Galatia and Phr>'gla, and 
entering the Black ^^ea near BithynJa. 

Sanger, George (1825-1911), Eng. show- 
man, known as *ljord* George Sanger, 
b. at Newbury* Berkshire, son of a show- 
man who had fought at Trafalgar, lie 
began as a conjuror with his brother John, 
with \\hom he leased tlio agric. hall, and 
later, in 1871, Astley’s amphitheatre. 
SubstMiuently he travelled over Europe 
with his circuses. He was murdered by 
an employee. See liis Seventy Years a 
Showman (1921). 

San German, old inland city of Porto 
Rico, W. Indies. (56 in. \\ .S.W . of San 
Juan. Pop. 22,.)00. 

San Germane, called Cassino 

San GerOnimo de lea, see under Ica. 

San Gimignano, tn. of Tube any. Italy, 
in the prov. oud IS in. N.W. of the city 
of Siena. It has thirteen anet. towers, a 
cathedral, and is partly walled. In the 
summer of 1944 the tn. was shelled by 
the retreating Gers., causing some damage. 
Pop. 11,000. See E. G. Gardner, Siena 
and San Gimignano, 1902. 

San Giovanni, name of sev. ins. in Italy: 
(1) San Giovanni ral d*Jrno, in Arezzo 

S rov. The church of S. Maria dello 
razie, rebuilt in the eighteenth r*eiitury, 
w’as severely damaged in the battles of 
1944, but the sixteenth -et ntury nave was 
left almost intact, as also %vas V’asari’s 
magnificent altar. (2) San Giovanni 
d*A88o Siena prov. One shell-hit de- 
htroyed a part of the ehunh of San 
Pietro, 1944. (3) .Saw Giovanni Imarico, in 
‘Frosluone prov. Its church was de- 
stroyed in the Second World War. 

SangU, state of* Bombay prov.. India, 
with an area of 930 so. ra. S., the cap., 
stands on the Ristna H., 130 in. S.E. of 
Poona. Pop. of state 293,100; of In. 21,000. 
Sangrail, see Grail, Holy. 

Sangre de Cristo, range of mts. in 
Colorado, U.S.A., with an altitude In 
places of over 14,000 ft. It is long and 
narrow, extending for about 70 in. from 
N.W. to S.E., and it separates the riv. 
basins of the Rio Grande and t ho A rkansos. 

Sangro, riv. of Italy, in (’hieti prov., 
rising near Palcna and flowing N.W. to 
the Adriatic at Fos*»aoebia. It was the 
bceno of a heavy battle between allied 
and Gcr. forees during the .Sfcond World 
War. The 5th Corji'^ of the Eighth Army 
attacked across the Trigno R. In Get. 1043. 
Thev w'cre faced by four (*er. di\R.: 10th 
and*2(ith Panzer, 29th Panzer Grenadier, 
and Ist Parachute, grouped together as the 
76th Panzer Corps. The tier, paraelnite 
troops had been fighting eoutinuoiisly 
aince July, ’^hen they had been thrown 
Into action at Catania. The 78th Dfv. of 
the 5th Corps launched the main attack on 
Nov. 2-3. Meanwhile the 13th Corps had 
captured Isemia on Nov. 4. The Gers. 
'pulled out along the whole 5th Corps front 
.and by Nov. 8 the 78th I)Iv. was overlook- 


ing the S. ( ler. resistance ha d stiffened and 
a strong winter line had been estah. along 
the line of the flooded 8., constructed 
prior to Oct. 17, when the Gers. had 
succeeded in temporarily holding off the 
Brit, forces. Lack of resoui'ccs reduced 
Montgomery’s speed and freedom of 
action, and there was a shortage of in- 
fantry otllcers. Tn addition, tin* rainy 
season had csuiimeneed, iiiuking burprlso 
tactii's dflliciilt. The bad weather hin- 
dered both armies. Rain set in on Nov. 10, 
and the mt. torrents caused the S. tn flood 
both its hanks. Ger. troops of the 1st 
Parachute Div., on the N. bank, found 
thi'ir positions flooded, and had to retire to 
higher ground. This possibly facilitated 
the estah. of an allied bridgehead. 

Monlgomer>' at first decided to lanneh a 
surprise attack on the coastal sector, with 
the 7Stli Div. and the 81 h Indian Div., to 
break into the (hr. defcni'es along the S. 
ridge on a nairow' front, hut tlie continued 
had weathiT forced him to modify 
this in favour of an advance in shoit 
stages. By No\. 22 five battalions had 
estab. a bridgehend on the N. bank of the 
riv. The main attack liegnii on Nov. 28- 
29, preceded by a artillery and air 

boinbardineiit. Tliroughout Nov. 29 the 
8th Indian Div. took part In particularly 
fierce fighting around Mo/ziigrogua, the 
Gers. countiT-altucking strimgly afU*r the 
initial Indian mUtUui. By evening 
the Allies had enpturi'd the vil. Tanks 
and infantiy, basing gained the ridge, 
turned outwards to <har it. They were 
stiihborulv opposed, but progress was 
In Iped by air support. Moiitgomer> 
dated the breaking of the winter line from 
this point. The 4tli \nnoured llrigade 
tcjok Fossaeesla on No\. 30, and the 8th 
Indian Div. captured the ground o\ erlook- 
iugCastel Krentuno. (ier. ])aratronp resis- 
tance was espeelnllv bitti*r at Hill 1009, 
w'hieh was not taken until the beginning 
of Dec. On Dee. 1 Montgomery’s foives 
advanced along the wlmh' right flank, hut 
again progress w'as hindered by had 
weather ond stiff enemv rearguard actions, 
and the uttai'k lost nineh of its Impetus. 
By Dee. 6 a bridge had been completed 
across the S. at Bnglicta. Montgomery 
now planned to pusli one div. along the 
coast road to Ortona and another Inland 
towards (^hieti, the 78tli Div. to be 
nlkwed by the 1st Canadian Div. Her. 
resi-^tanee w'ns bitter, es]»i*ciallv in t lie New 
Zealand sector. By Dee. 10 the Ist 
Canadian Div. secured a bridgi*h('ad across 
the Moro, and reached the outskirts of 
Oistigna by Dec. 20 ; it took a w (*ek to clear 
the tn. The tier, paratroojis under Liiun 
eontlniicd to fight teiiaeiously until they 
were finally withdrawn on Dci*. 27, and 
triin.'.f erred imniedintolv to the sector 
Fra nen\ Ilia -Torre Mucliln. 

After this battle Montgomery was 
assigned to other duties. The allied 
ca parity to advance in the face of the most 
determined Ger. resistance and dlfllcult 
conditions had been demonstrated. It 
was also clear that there could he no rapid 
conqiiest of Italy, os had been hoped. See 
also Italian Front, Sfa’Ond Worli> War 
CAMPA iaNH ON, Allied Invasion of Italy. 
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Sanhedrin (from Gk. trvveSpiov, council)* 
called in the N.T. the * Council/ waa the 
supreme court of Justice and lesiHlatlvo 
council among the Jews. Its origin is 
quite unknown, and details about its early 
hist, and procedure are also scarce. It 
probably dates from the time of the exile* 
and in later times consisted of seventy *ouc 
members, who were presided over by the 
father of tJie tribunal, and, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, by another ollu er, the * Prince,* 
whose olDee finally bceaine hereditary. 
Its members were drawn from different 
cliisbes among the poo])le, but there 
olwayh a predoiniiianee of scribes and men 
famous for their learning. After the fall 
of Jerusalem the S. was ^emo^ed to 
Jamnia. 

San Ignacio do Agana: 1. See Acsana. 
2. Or El Cayo, tn. of Jlrit. IIoiidarns,on the 
Old K., 120 III. from Belize. It is a 
recognised starting-point for the mt. Pine 
Hidge dist. There is a bonana industry. 
Pop. 1000 (Indians and Creoles). J. Place 
about 31 Til. Iroin Posodas. Argentine, 
notable for Giiamni ruins. These aie 
ruins of the old Jesuit missions, and in- 
clude the remains of four squares, u cathe- 
dral, and a seminary. There are siuillai 
ruins at Apostolcs on the line to Po‘?udaa. 

San Isidro, ' rgentina, on the S. 

side of the Klo de la idatu. It is a rcbort 
for golf yachting, and other sports. It 
has a fine grass rao(‘coiirbO. I’op. 25,000. 

Sanitary Engineers, Institution ol. only 
examining body of its kind, was founded 
m 1805, and lueorporalod in 1010. Its 
purpose is to promote the iuterests of 
sanitar\ cugiiieeriug, and ushist in all 
objects that tend to raise the status ol this 
hraneh of boienec, including the noiiiiua- 
tion of delegates to professional com- 
mittees and conferences or by active 
opposition to or aiuendineiit of Acts of 
Parliament when considered nccessarv. 
Examinations arc held twice a year in 
Britain, and periodically In Australia, 
Brit. W. Indies, (Joylon, and S. Africa. 
The subjects cover a very wide range, and 
embrace all those which should come 
within the pur\iew of the modern 
sanitary engineer. The institution has 
five dibt. centres in the Bril. Isles, and has 
representatives in Australia, Brit. \V. 
ludies, Ceylon. India, and S Africa, and 
is affliiated. through its Inner group, to tlie 
Federation of Sewage Works Associutioiis 
of the U.S.A. Its council and four com- 
mittees sit regularly throughout the year, 
and arrange for tech i ileal papers to be 
read, which are printed In the loiir. pub. 
quarUu'ly, and for visits from time to 1 line 
to engineering works of intercbt. It hOb a 
membership of well ovei 1000, comprised 
of the following grades: Honorary fellows, 
fellows, memhers, associate- mriiibcr.s, 
associates, and students. Tlie offices are 
at 118 Victoria Street, l^ondou, S.Vv.l. 

Sanitary Institute. Royal ue Royal 
BAN n’ARY iNSTlTrTIO. 

Sanitation of Buildings. The first con- 
sideration is the choice of a suitable site. 
The subsoil should be w'cll drained, oiid 
refube used to make buifaee boil mubt bo 
harmlebs and depobited in layers, each 
covered with soil and allowed suitleicut 


time to, settle before the next is added. A 
jointless impermeable material laid on the 
surface will prevent emanations from the 
soil. On sloping sites the area of the 
building should be levelled and well 
trenched to divert the water from higher 
slopes. Ill Groat Britain N. and E. 
aspects should bo avoided. To prevent 
the cxcliisiun of sunlight many local 
authorities liave regulations limiting the 
hciglits of huiidfugs according to their 
distances from other buildings and to the 
width of the road. Intervening spaces 
allowing air circulation bhould be plenti- 
ful. and public buildings bucb os hospitals 
and schools need a good open space sur- 
rounding them. To prevent dampness 
horizontal damp courses should be laid 
6 in. above the ground level, below the 
wood of a hollow floor, and level with the 
upper surface of the concrete of boUd floors. 
Exposed walls should ha^o a vortical 
damp course made by filling a bi>aco of at 
least half an inch left between the outer and 
inner walls with a waterproof material. 
An external f‘oating of wAU*rproof sub- 
stuuce will prevent absorption of moisture 
into the wall. Roofs must be imper- 
meable, and slates and tiles are suitable 
only for roofs with a gradient of .30" to 45". 
Flat roofs must have a gradient of at least 
3 m. Ill 10 ft., aud may be covered with 
sheet lead concrete, asphalt, cement, or 
other impermeable inaU'rial. 

Building sanitation consists largely of 
the provision of sanitary fitments, the 
collection of the waste therefrom, and dis- 
ciiarge to sewers or moans of sewage treat- 
ment. The drainage from water closets, 
slop biiikh, and urinals, alone or mixed 
with other drainage, is termed ‘boil- 
sewage’; the draiuage from sinks, baths, 
and lavatory basins Is termed ‘waste’ or 
’biiHage ’ ; the run-off Irom roofs and paved 
areas is ‘hurfac*e water’ or *ralnw'aler.’ 
When the sewerage is on the combined 
sjstcm (sec under hEW'ERAGE) all drainage 
IS I'arried away by tho same system of 
drains, and discharged to the public eom- 
bliied sewers. When tho sewerage is on a 
sejiarato system, soil-sewngo and waste 
are combined together, and discharged 
Into imblic soil sewers, and surface water 
IS discharged to surface water sowers. 
The (h‘sigu of sanitary bystems for build- 
ings is based on the requirement that foul 
air from the sewers or drains shall not 
enter buildings. This involves tho pro- 
vision of water seals or txaps on all inlets 
to the drainage system, in particular ou 
the lltments themselves, w’liieh in turn 
involves the provision of anti-siphouage 
pipes or ventilation pipes, the main pur- 
pose of which is to proveiii the siphonago, 
or alteriiativoly the bhnvlng, of water 
seals by suetion or pressure developing in 
1 ho drainage 8> stem us a result of the Hows 
I heroin. 

Then' ore two recognised sybieins 
according to w^hioh tho sod. W'ostc. and 
ventilutlog olpos (the vertical pipes wa.ch 
carry' the di loage down to ground iev'el 
and the lateral eounei'tions thereto) are 
designed. A couiparatively recent inno- 
vation adopted from America Is kuowrn as 
the ’one-pipe system,’ because soil and 
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waste fitments are connected to the same I 4000 ft. aboye sea level. 105 m. W. of 


soil pipe. Thus, the system formerly in 
use and still most coiumouly used came 
to bo known as the *two-pipo system/ for 
in it there are separate veHloal stack pipes 
reserved for soil’sewage and waste respec- 
tively. Soil and waste plpe^i are con- 
structed of ca<«t'iron, lead, copper, or other 
suitable metal pipe, and must bo airtiffht 
and watertigrbt throughout. The top 
ends of soil pipes are Ccirriod up. to serve 
as ventilators to the draiuatj:e si stem, to 
a height suttleient to pre\oiit uiiisuaeo. 
Drains of preiiib>es are coiistriicted on 
the combined or separate system accord- 
ing to the system of sewcraffe adopted. 
Separate systems of draiiiaire are also used 
where private scwajfe disposal works are 
involved. Most drains are constructed 
of salt-ffiazcd ware pipes supported on. or 
surrounded by, concrete. Cast-iron pipes 
are also used and. less freiiueritly. concrete 
1 »ipes. Drains for foul water must not be 
less than 4 In. in diameter, and seldom 
need to be larfter. for the flows of soil- 
sewaKTO from individual premises arc coni- 
I>aratively small. iSurfaec-wator drains 
are calculated on the rainfall run-off from 
the paved roof or other impervious sur- 
faces drained, an allow-ance of I J in. rain- 
fall per lir. Ui'oall.v belntj su file lent for this 
purp<ise. All drains must he laid to 
^adicuts sullioient to ensure velocities 
which will t'urry away solids. 

The pHn. eiiaetineiit controlling the 
S. of B. is the Dublle Health Act, IDSB. 
London has its own A<*t, the l*uhlic 
Health ( London) Act, 1936. Trade wust<^ 
are controlled i)y the Public Health 
(Drainage of Trade Premises) Act, 1937. 
Plans tor S. of 11. iimst conform with lo<‘al 
authority bye-law.s, ' which Iiavc been 
framed generally in accordam-o with 
Ministry of Health model by-laws, 
Series IV. Buildings. Ste aho Public 
HEA.LTn; ■ReI'Tsk Dispohm.: Skw'ehaue. 

f ee B. H. Blake, Dfainnge and HanUation^ 
942, and L. B. Esentt and S. F. Hh*h, 
The Work of the Sanitorn h'ngivnr^ 1949. 

San Joaquin, riv. of (California, U.S.A., 
rises in the Sierra Nevada, and flows S.W. 
and N.W. through the valley betw’oen the 
Sierra Nevada and the coast range to its 
junction with the Saerumento, below 
Stockton. Length 3.Mi m. One of its 
trlbs., the Merced, llmvs through the 
Yosemite valley. 

San Jos6 ; 1 . City and co. sent of Santa 
Clara co., California, C.S.A., stands on the 
Guadalupe R., 10 m. S.S.W. of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. It is a fine city and a popular 
watering-place, the seat of a unlv., and of 
two Rom. Catholic colleges (Notre Dame 
and Santa Cllara). The streets are broad, 
well paved, with numerous gardens and 
squares. Fniit grows abundantly In the 
neighbourhood. The industries Ineludo 
iron-founding, fruit -c.innlng, and dried 
fr^t packingv flour-milling, etc. Quick- 
BUvei% magnesite, and manganese are 
found, and there are Important oil de- 
posits. The city was partly wrecked by 
an earthquake in 19t)6, many fine build- 
ings falling, resulting in the loss of many 
lives. Pop. 68,000. 2. Cap. of Costa 
Bica, Is bidlt on a fertile tableland nearly i 


Lliuou (a port on the Atlantic), 64 m. from 
Heredia, and 70 m. from Puutarouas. it 
contains a cathedral and a univ. (founded 
1843). Other buildings of note are the 
national museum, containing rare pottery; 
the opera house, one of the most beautiful 
piny houses in the Amerh'os; the national 
batik; tho banco do Costa Rica; the 
Raveutos and Palace theatres; and the 
temple of music. The arehitocture of tho 
city is a hloud of Sp. colonial und modern 
Amer. There is trade in coffee, cacao, 
and sugar, and distilling, iron -found Jug, 
ttour-uiilliug, and hrevving are carried on. 
Ln Sabuna, a level area on tlie out skirls, 
eoiitains an aerodrome, g«)lf course, 
and other recreal ioua I fiicilitios. Pop. 
79.000. 3. Til. of ijlu.itemala, on the 

I\uulic coast, and secoml port of the 
country. It is 75 m. by rail from tho cap. 
The chief exports are <*offc <*. sugar, honey, 
deer-skins, mahogany, cellar, hides, etc. 
Also favouied as a watering-place. Pop. 
10.700. 4. Tu. of I'ruguay In the dept, of 

the same name, connected hy rail with 
Montevideo (60 m.). It has one of the 
largest ami liaeat elmrehcb in Uruguay, 
notable tor its clock. A statue to Fer- 
nando Jose Artigus (q.r.) coiuuicniorates 
the peace ot April IS72. Products are 
grain and tlour. Pop. 13.000. 

San Joso de Cucuta, see 

San Juan: I. Prov. of the Argentine 
Republic, bounded S. by Mendoza and VV. 
by the Andes, its suririee is mountainous 
In the N. and W., with unlertlle plains in 
the S.E. The prov. is weallhv in minerals, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal being 
found. AgriculLuro is not very extensive, 
but wine is made, and tiiere a largo vine 
area. Tiio cap., ol the same name ()>op. 
,36.000), was ilcst' ’yed by ('artlniiiakc iu 
1944. Area 3 1, 132 Hq. m. Pop. 260. 700. 

2 Pap. of Puerto Rico, is built oii a small is. 
which Us coimeeted with the N. ooost by 
bridges. It is the second largest port in 
the f Caribbean. The afuwoacdi to its land- 
locked harbour is guarded by the old 
buttliMuentsof El Morroaud Saii Cristobal, 
parts of which are still stanrliiig, built in 
1531. The old eity wall still encircles the 
older part of tlie tn., and some of the older 
buildings stand at the edge of cliffs with a 
drop of 300 ft. to tlie sea. La Fortaleza, 
the residenoo of the governor, San Juan 
('’uthedral, Casa Hlanca, the otficial re- 
sidence of the coiniiiaiider of the Puerto 
Uieo Dept., U.S.A., the church of St. 
Louis, and other buildings date hack to 
tho early sixteenth century, i^oiicu de 
Leon (r/.e.), discoverer of Florida aud first 
governor of Puerto Kl<*o, is hurled in the 
cathedral. S. J. is a naval station. There 
is a traile In coffee and sugar, but there 
ari.* no Industriefl of importance. Pop. 
209.006. 3. Or San Juan del Norte, the 

chief port of Nicaragua on tho Caribbean 
Sen. bVe Gueytown. 4. Tn. of Colom- 
bia, see CjitNAUA. 

San Juan Bautista: 1, City of Mexico, 
cap. of Tabasco state, on the Grijalva R., 
30 ni. from the gulf of Mexico. Bricks, 
tiles, soap, candloH, and cigars arc made. 
Pop. 17,000. 2. Tn. of Paraguay, cap, of 
Las Mlsiouos dept. Pop. 15,000. 
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San Juan de la Front6ra, see CHAcriA- 

POYAH. 

Sankara, or Sankaracharya (t.e. ibe 
d^h&rya, or spiritual teacher) (a.i>. 789- 
820), name of one of the most renowned 
tbcoloffitins of J udia. Most accounts aprree 
in makiinr him a iiatiye of Kerala or Mala' 
bar, and a memlxjr of the caste of the 
Mainburi JlraJimanH. In Malabar he is 
said to have di\lded the four oritriual 
castOB into seveuly-two, or eiKlitoen sub- 
divisions carh. He foinid* d the sects of 
the DuKiiuitii-Daudius. Towarils the close 
of his life he repaired to Kushiulr, and 
filially to KcdArnath, in the iLimaia.vas, 
where he died at the age <jf thirty-two. 

Sankey, Ira David (lS40-T9hS), Auicr. 
ovuriKclif.t ami h>nin-wiit<*r. b. at hdin- 
burt^li in Perinsylvauia, ivus associated for 
twejitj-nine >ears with D. h. Moody, 
another Amcr. e\an««*li.st. 11 U best- 
known hymii^ are “The iiinet> and nim*/ 
‘When the mists haxe rolled away,’ and 
‘Faith is Ihe \ielorj.* (Jver aO.OOO.OOO 
copies of his Snrrai Hongs and Solos (187:>) 
were sold; and he also pab. UosprL llymm 
(1875- Uaj; ll’iimoirid Songs for Sunday 
Schools (1890); and Young l*caf)le’s Songs 
of Praise ( 1 902 ). H is autobioffraphy w'as 
pub. in 1907. 

Sankey, John. :: *-00 Sankey of Morcton 
(1800-1918), hiMR- Ju.Ko, son of TJiomas 
H. ot Moreton-iii-Mnrsh, (ilouccHtei*^luie. 
Kdueated at Lancing College and Jesus 
CVillege, Oxfeud, of wliieb be became a 
follow, for a time be was a master at St. 
l^aul's Preparatory School. Called to the 
liar at tlie Middle Temple, in 1892, he be- 
came K.CL m 1909, and built up a large 
praeti<*e in worUimm's eompoiisaliim eases, 
(^banec'llor «>f the diocese of Llaudalf, 
1910-14, he was knighted in 1914. A 
Judge of the king’s bench div., 191 1-28, he 
wa-s lord justice of npi)eail, lJt2S-29, and 
chairman <»f the Aliens Advisory Coin- 
inittce, 1915, being created (LILK. in 
1917. In 1919 ,S. was appointed chair- 
man of llie commission set up to inquire 
into and make a rep<jrt on the coal sii na- 
tion. S. recojjjiiiend«‘il "tate ownersliip 
and state inaiiageiMciit of i he mint's. Legis- 
lative elTcct was not given to ids views, 
and It .seemed to many that he had 
offended his old friends and poh'ticnl 
associates to uu purpose. Hut Ids bold 
exiircKsiim of opinhm won him the friend- 
ship t)f the Labtiur party, imd on the 
return of that party tt) otliee in 1929 
y. suceoeded Lord llailnham as lord chan- 
cellor and he contlTiued in olllee in tlio 
National Gov. 1931. He was chairman 
of tho Inter-Imperial ilelations Com- 
mittee of tho Imperial Conferenoc and 
later of tho Federal ytruetiipo Committee 
of the ludian Hound Table C« inference, 
being especially succi'ssful at tlie latter. 
He was appointed a member of tho Per- 
manent Ojurt ot Arbitration at The 
Hague, 1930, and was also president of 
tJie Brit. Institute of Adult Kduoation. 
Through his energy a iicrmauent com- 
mittee of lawyers uf ri'pute was set to 
work in 1934 to review old legal doctrines 
which had proved increasingly embarraas- 
ing lor twentieth-eentury judges, S. was 
chidnnan of Die ytanding Committee of 


Naiionjil Society, 1936-44. In 1936 he 
introduced the Bill for the abolition of 
ti*ial by peers. 

Sankhya, one of the six so-callcd ortho- 
dox Hystems of the Brahmans. It was 
founded by Kapila, according to tradition, 
at a very early date, but tho text- books 
now in existence do not date back further 
than the fourteenth century. The oldest 
l)ook now obuiinablc is probalily Sdtikhya- 
kartkd, by Isvarakrislma, which gives a 
cojiijilele sketch of tho svslcjii, while the 
treatise of Vijhaiin Uhikshu, n sixteenth- 
eentupy \vriti*r, entitled Sank/iya-sdra^ in 
vi'PM* .mil prohc, is a u.sefui cumpondlum 
of doet Pines. 

Sankt Fditon, t n. of Lower Austria, 34 m. 
\V. of Vieiinn. with luauiifs. iron imple- 
ments and arms. (Jottou-spinning Is an 
imooftant industry, S. I*, has been a 
131^.1101)1*11* since 1785. i^q). 36.200. 

San Liicar de Barramoda, s«‘ui)ort tn. in 
tbe prov. ot Cadiz, Spain, on the Guadal- 
quivir. 18 m. N. of Cadiz. It is noted 
as a bathing resort, and exports sherry, 
manzanilla, and other win**. An uuct. 
city, probably of Pliocnlc/.iu origin, it 
devtdoped as a centre for \uu‘r. trade 
after 1492. Columbus began his third 
voyage (1198) bore, and Magellan sailed 
hence, in his voyage round ihe world, in 
1519. Pop. 29,900. 

San Luis : 1 . ( ’entral prov. of the Argen- 
tine Hepublic to tlie K. of Mendoza. Tho 
greater part is a fijrtile plain, tho only 
range of mt?.. being the Sierra de San 
Luis (7000 ft. ) ill the N. Most of the prov. 
is dev oteil to pasture, and cattle and sheep 
are reared. Tlio chief crops are wheat, 
maize, and alfalfa, k'ruit is also grown 
to a considerable oxtf*iit. It is a rich 
mining dist., gold, silver, iron, graphite, 
eojiper. lead, and manganese being found. 
.Vrea 29,700 sq, m. J’op. 167.600. 2. Gap. 
of the above prov., on a plateau of tho 
yiorra do San Luis, some 155 m. F.S.K. 
of Mendoza. It is the centre of the fruit- 
growing dlst. Cattle-rearing, grain-grow- 
ing, and viticulture arc the local in- 
dustrii'S. An onyx quarry is being worked. 
S. L. was founded in 1697 l)y Martin de 
Loyola. Pop. 39.400. 3. Tn. in Cuba in 

the valley of the Canto. l*oi>. 8000. 
4. Two tus. in the Philliipiiie J^., one in 
raiiipanga on the is. of Luzon and the 
other in Bataucas on the same is., on 
Halayiiu Hay. 

San Luis Potos6: 1. Inland state of 
Mcxii'o, lying mainly vvlthin the Central 
Mexi«*aii plateau. The muI is fertile and 
produces cereals, ^riec. .sugar, and pepper; 
s.iU is mined and other nri'ieral rt^oiirces 
include silver, gold, roppir, bismuth, and 
/in<3. Area 24,415 sq. m. Pop. 679,000. 
2. City of Mexico, cap. of the above state, 
215 m. N.W. of Mexico city. It is im- 
portant as tlio centre ol *« rich agrie. and 
silver- milling dist., and for that reason Is 
an important railroad <*entre. It is also 
an industrial city, with rt*tining plantvS and 
Kinelters, tanneries, textile mills. Hour 
mills, bp©*veple8, railway shims. It is a 
bisboprie and has a uiiiv. Pop. 97,800. 

San Marcos: 1. Dept, in tho W. of 
fiuatemola, partly bounded by the i'aoillo 
Ocean. The chief products are wheat. 
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maize, coffee, sugar, and (‘ooop. San 
Marcos, the centre of the coffee industr>', 
8000 ft. aboYo the sea level, is the cap. 
The motor road from Qiicl/ultenango 
(35 m.) is exceptionally pieturesque ; it Is 
a section of the Pan-Amer. highway and 
is continued to the International liridge 
over the Suchlnte R. at Talisman into 
Mexico. Pop. (including dist.) 16.000. 
2. Tn. of Texas, U.S.A., co. seat of Hays 
CO., on the San Marcos 11. It has boiling 
springs w'hich afford good water power 
for the cotton mills and other manu- 
factories. and there arc large cattle-raising 
estates in the vicinity. Pop. 6000. 


on a mt. about *2500 ft. high, J7 m. N.W. 
of l^rbino. Its streets are very steep and 
narrow, and from a distance the houses 
look as if thev were built one on lop 
of another. There is only ono road up 
tlie lilt, leading to the tn., which is other- 
wise inacceshiblo. An electric railway 
from Rimini to S. M. was completed in 
1932. In the Second World War Brit, 
forces of Clen. Alexander's command 
enteiod the republic, after stiff lighting 
against the Uers., on Sept. 19, 1944, its 
neutrality already having l>een violated 
bv the enemy. Sef W. Biecf, La Repvb’> 
lira de San Marino, 1904; Gianninl, 
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San Marino, small independent republic, 
embraced in the area of Italy between the 
rovs. of Forll and Pesaro e Urblno. It 
as a frontier line of 24 m. and an area of 
38 sq. m., its pop. being 12,100. It is 
governed by a council of sixt \ members (in 
1950 a Communist-dominated codlition), 
two of whom act as regents for a term of 
six months. It sustains a military force 
of all able-bodied men, excluding teachers 
and students, between the ages of sixteen 
and fifty-five. Cattle-rabmg and agri- 
culture are the chief industries. Wine, 
cattle, and stone are the prlii. exports. 
It Is one of the oldest states m Europe, Its 
Independenre dating from the thirteentb 
century. The republic is under the pro- 
tection of Italy, sev. treaties of frlondsliip 
having been ratified, the last being revised 
in 1914. Fascist rule was overthrown in 
1943, and the old democracy restored. 
Its cap., a tn. of the same name, is seated 


Ihstmical Rf cords of the Hetmhhr of San 
Marino, 191 1 ; and H. Luke. In the Marain 
of History, 1933. 

San Martin, Jos^ (1778-1850), S. Amer. 
solditr, the liberator of Peru and Chile, 
b. at La Plata. Ho took ])art in the 
estab. of the Argentine Republie, and was 
made a generid of the Argentine Army in 
1816 . s. M. iii\adcd Chile with an Argen- 
tine force, and brought about the delivor- 
aiicc of Cliilo from the Sp. dominion, 
aftir a war which extended over three 
>cars. He was olTcred tho dictatorship 
of the new state by tho Congress of Lima, 
hut ho declined it. S. M. pursued his 
aiiti-.Np. campaign in Peru, whence he 
succeeded in drix ing out the Hpanlards In 
1821. Ho was made a president of a 
governing council of fl\e members. In 
the following j'enr he resigned his office 
and returned to Chile. Soon after this he 
left IS. America for Kuropo, and spent the 
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lost twenty-five years of his life In Paris, 
Ste R. Rojas, San Martin, Knight of the 
Andes, 1945. 

San Martin, dept, of Peru, with Loreto 
to the K., Hiiunuoo to the S., Liliertad to 
the S.W. and W., Amazonas to the N.W., 
and Lima to the N. Tho R. Uiiallaffa 
traverses tho dept, from S. to N. Cap. 
Mo|obamba. Area 17,448 sq. m. Pop. 

San M&uro P&scoli, small tn. in Forll, 
Italy. In the Second World War the 
Palazzo Mimicipale and C^asa Pascoll. the 
bp. of tho poet Giovanni Paseoli and now 
kept as a museum, were both badly 
dainat^od in the lightingr of 1944. Pop. 
3800. 

San Michele, small is. near Venice, 
fatuous for its church and as a resort for 
literary men. 

Sanmicheli, Michele (1484- 1559), It. 
arehitcot, 5. at Verona. Tn 1500 he went 
to Rome and worked under Rrainante. 
He was employed with Antonio Saugallo 
in repairing tho fortifications in central 
Italy, wliere lie first introduced the use of 
ba'^tions. He built many beautiful gates 
and palaces in Venice and Verona. 

San Miguel: l.«I)ept. of S.K. Salvador, 
having its shores washed by tho Pacific 
Ocean. Gold and silver are mined by 
modern methods and eoffeo is grown. 
There are m da inal springs. Pop. 

80,000. 2. Cap. of the above dopt. and 

the scene of large fairs. It produces 
cotYce, benequeu, cattle, and ccreuls. 1 1 is 
the sr‘at of a bishoiu’ic. Pop. 14,800. 

San Miguel de la Palma, see 1^at.m\. 

San Miguel de Mayumo, pueblo, prov. 
of Bulacau, Lxizon Ls., Philippines, 30 m. 
N. of Rulacan. Gold, iron, and petroleum 
are found here. I’op. 30,000. 

San Miniato, tn. in tlie prov, of Pisa, 
Italy, 2.) 111 . S.W, of the city of Florence. 
The tn. sustained considcralde damage in 
tho battles of 1914. Tlio tenth -century 
cathedral was mined by the Gers. as an 
act of reprisal against the people, who hail 
been ordered to gather in tlio building as a 
r<*fuge during the battle. The facade was 
unharmed but the roof was damaged. 
The church of St. Francis sulYcred more 
serious damage, the i^alazzo Grifoni was 
half destroyed, and the medieval tower, 
tho Roeea, blowm up. Pofi. 21,000. 

San Nicolas de los Arroyos, rlv. port in 
the prov. of Rueiios Aires, Argenlinn, on 
tho U. Parana, 150 in, N.W. of Ruenos 
Aires. Beer-preserving and fiour-inilliug 
are carried on. Pop. 42,000. 

San Pablo, tn. in the prov. of Laguna, 
Luzon Is., Philip]>Ines, 17 m. S.S.W. of 
Santa Cniz. Pop. 30,000. 

San Pedro, tn. of Paraguay, 90 m. N.E. 
of Asuncion. It is n riv. port and «*ap. of 
a dept, of tho same name, in which 
tobacco, rice, and sugar arc grown, and 
cuttle reared. The tn. oxi'orts Para- 
guayan ten. Pop. 15.000. 

San Pedro Sula, tn. in t he dept, of iSanta 
Barbara, Honduras, 30 m. W. of Puerto 
CorWs. and 120 m. N.W. of Teguoigalna 
by rail and road. It Is situated in tho 
large and fertile Bula valley and trades in 
sugar and bananas. The Mayan ruins of 
Traversia are 8 m. distant. Pop. 20.400. 


San Piero a Grado, small tn. in the prov. 
of Pidh, Italy. Involved In the battles of 
1944, its unique Romanesque Basilica of 
the eleventh to twelfth centuries was 
damaged by tho demolition of the cam- 
panile by the Gers. 

Sanpo, or Tsan-Pu, see Braumaputra. 

Sanquhar, royal burgh of Dumfriesshire, 
ticotland, on the U. Nith, 24 m. N.W. of 
Dumfries. fc>. has been a burgh since 
before 1484, and a royal burgh since 1698. 
It is an agrJe. centre, and has iiianufs. of 
small textile goods. Pop. 2000. 

San Rafael: 1. Cap. of Marin oo., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., 15 tn. N. of San Francisco. 
It is a resort fop invalids, and has manufs. 
of gloves; farming is carried on. There 
are two military academies. Pop. 8000. 
2. T. of Argentina in the prov. of Men- 
doza about 100 m. S. of Mendoza. It Is 
a thriving ogric. and live-stock dist. and 
ranks as the second tn. in the prov., with 
an urb. pop. of 20,000 and a surrounding 
pop. of 80,000. 

San Remo, city In the prov. of Imperia, 
in N. Italy, on the gulf of Genoa, 26 m. 
E.N.E. of Nice. S. R. produces olives, 
lemons, oranges, anil mos.dcs. Its milil 
climate makes it a favourite resort for 
sufferers from lung diseases. In tho 
battles of 1045 the modern city suffered 
severely, but the old tn. survived almost 
intact. Tho cathedral sustained only 
slight damage. Pop. (com.) (1939) 
30,000. 

San Remo Conference, see Euuopk 
(History), San Uemo Conference, 

San Roque, city in the prov. of Cadiz, 
Sp.nin, 7 m. N.W. of Gibraltar. It was 
built by the Siianlards in 1704 after tho 
loss of Gibraltar. Pop. 11,500. 

San Salvador: 1. Tn. and cap. of tho 
republic of El Salvador, central America. 
It Is on tho R. Asalguate, 30 m. inland 
from the Pacific, in the valley of Las 
llnmai-as, and on the slope of the volcano 
S. S. at a height of 21 1 5 ft. It was fou’-ided 
by Don Jorge de Alvarado in 1528, and 
has been the cap. since 1834. In 1854 
and 1873 it was almost destroyed by 
earthquakes. The city, repaved and 
drained tliroughout, is modern, and built 
in a stylo of architeetiirc adapted to 
earthquake risks. There are fine gov. 
buildings and lioiiscs, haiidsomo parks, 
and a modern concrete stadium. Tho 
nrcliliishop of El ^Salvador has his seat 
here. Neap by is tho Inlcrestlng church 
of Patiehimalco. The ciiiof manufs. are 
caudles, ice, silk scarves, shawls, cotton 
cloth, indigo, coffee, and cigars. The 
city is 23 m. from the port of La liibortad, 
to which runs a modern a^iphalt motor 
rood, completed in 192(i. Pop. 102,300. 
2. Name ^ven by Columbus to tho first 
is. he discovered in tho New World. The 
original Indian name was GiianahanJ. 
The modem name is Wailing’s Is. Though 
it has never been finally settled whether 
this was Indeed Columbii-i’s first land^alL 
most authorities agree that it was, and 
tho is.’a Bahainlaii legislature In 1926 
officially nocorded the honour to it Pop. 
670. 3. Sao Salvador. Name given 

by tho Portuguese to Bonza Congo, the 
chief tn. of tho ‘kingdom of Congo,* In 
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Angola, on the \V. coast of Africa. It 
is 160 m. inland In 6° 15' 8.. 1840 ft. above 
sea level. There are the ruins of a six- 
teenth ‘Oontury city, a fort dating from 
1850, and good gov. otflces. Pop. 8000. 

San Salvador (Cuba), see Bayamu. 

Sansculottes (i.e. 'without breeclies*), 
name given in scorn, at the beginning of 
the Fr. Ruvolution, by the court party to 
the democratic t^oletaires of I'aris. 
latter accepted this supcrOiio reproach 
with sardonic )>rido, and the term S(»on 
became the distinotivc appellation of a 
'good patriot.* Towards the close of tho 
Convention, the name, conneett'd as it 
had been with all the sunguiruiry excesses 
of the period, iiaturalb' fell iiitii had odour, 
and soon after totally di'^appeaivd, but 
was given fresii life bj' (Carlyle. 

San Sebastian, city and fasliionublc 
watering-place of Spain, in tlie prov. of 
Guipuzcoa, is seated at the foot of a hill 
crowned by a strong eilsidel on LJie bay of 
Blseny, 50 in. N.W. of Painplnnu. It has 
fine bathing facilities, and is annually 
visited by many thoustinds of holida> 
seekers from all parts of Kuropc, but 
especially from Madrid. The In. has been 
built on a regular plan since the days of 
the Peninsular ^ar, when it was fitoruied 
and laid in ruins by the Brit. Among its 
many attractions are a casino, a bull- 
ring, theatres, etc. It is the see of a 
bishop, has a flue roadstead, and carries 
on a large shipping trade, hut u large 
portion of the loading and unloading is 
done at a liarbooi' 8 m, K. of the tn. 
Wine, fruit, textiles, matches, wool, tur- 
pentine, cork, and iiuncrals ore cxpf>r(od, 
and glass, hour, paper, soap, sail-cloth, 
cotton, and beer are iiiauufactured. It 
was formerly the cap. of the prov. 8. S. 
suffen^d severely duripg the Frnuco-8p, 
wars, being taken by the Fr. in 17 19, 1794, 
and 1 SOS. Franco’s Insurgents cnlert^'d the 
city at the end Aug. 1980. Pop. 124,900. 

San Severino, tn. in the pr«iv. of 
Macerata, in the Mturches, Italy, 144 m. 
W*8.W. (it Macerata. Pop. 17,800. 

San Severe, tn. in the piov. (d Foggia, 
Italy, 18 m. N.W. of Koggiu. It is a 
cathedral tn. i’op. (fom.) 45,SOO. 

Sanskrit Language and Literature. 
Sanskrit, the literary larigiiago of an<*t. 
India, belongs to tho Indo-lrniijnn branch 
(the Aryan in tho striot sense) of tlif* Indo- 
Furofiean (family of) languages (f/.v.); and 
above all others, by the original it v, imrity, 
and abundance of Its forms, it is faleuiatcd 
to throw light on the laws of the forination 
of language. It also possess s a rich 
liternturo which ba.s foi'iiishcd materials 
for native grammarians to work upon. 
The study of 8an3krit was begun in 1785, 
with the tnins. of the jiiiiloHophio poetic 
work BhagavodHnita (‘The Song of the 
Holy One’), pub. by C. (later sir CbarloM) 
Wilkins, under the auspicHis of Win. (latiT 
Sir Wm.) Jones, who in 1788-84 foimded 
in Calcutta the Asiatic (later the Hoj'al 
Asiatic) Socioty, with the aim to study 
all the manifestations of anct. Indian 
thought, and to create a cMmtre for re- 
search in this field of study. Although 
already In the sixteenth centiury the It. 
traveUer F. bassetti (1540-88), and In 


1768-75 the Fr. Jesuit P. Cceurdoux (bis 
papers, liowever, were pub. foi*ty years 
later), recognised a certain similarity 
lietwoen Sanskrit and the European lan- 
guages, it was Junes wlio proved the 
relatioiisliip between Sanskrit and Uk. and 
Lat. Once oommciieed tho spmul of 
these studies was very rapid, being much 
facilitated by the previous labours of 
native givammariuns. Connected with 
tliis pioneer work were II. 'F. C’olobrook, 
A. W. and F. von Scliiogel. F. Hopp, A. L. 
de Ch4zy (the (Irst pml. of iSanskrit at the 
Sorbonuo), 1’. A. Stenzlcr, F. Uosen, K. 
Buriiouf, C. LnsHcii, J. l»rin('op (prof, of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, who cstai). the rouii- 
dation of modern knowledge of tlie Indian 
scripts), aud otlierseliolars, nuxstly Eng. 

The inllux into India of iiie lirst ti'ihcs 
speaking Ar>.iii dinlcets probably took 
place in tlie .second lialf of the swoud 
iniliemiiuni n.e. I’amllol w’it h 1 he employ- 
ment of the PrakrilK, /.t*. flio \ eruacnlars, 
Sanskrit, which wmh onginitlly a retlucd 
torin of tho laugnage of the ‘Madil>adesa* 
(the Indian liomel.iud), dc\ eloped into 
an artiticial, literary language. Sanskrit 
r<‘present8 the langnag(% ol tiie Brahman 
eh ilisatioji, while tlie Prakrits, particu- 
larl> tho form know'll as Pali, hecaiiie the 
language of Buddhist and Jain literatim'. 
Sun.skrlt evidently owimI its ilovelopment 
to tho efforts of early gramriiariaiiK, the 
mo.st important of wdiom was Paiiini, who 
lived iu the tlfth or fourth cxMitury n.c. 
In tlie last two thousand >enp3 or 
so Sauskrit undorw'cnt no suhstaiititii 
changes. Hovvevi'r, it w'as not in eoiumoii 
use before the second ceulnr> v.i>., and It 
was only from the time of the great king 
Saiiiudraguptu (a.i». 810-75) that it 

bcraim* almost the only inscriptioiiul lan- 
guage of N. India, t’rom the fifth century 
oiiw’firds it u.iM and still is to Brahmanism 
what JiSt. was aiiu still is to -day to the 
Rom. t'atJiolie Church, the literary luii- 
pniage, the lingua franca of religion. 
Lutu', r^anskrit was aho nseti l»y Bud- 
dhists ami Jaiiiists, aud heenme the lan- 
guage of learning tlirougliout the liidiun 
continent. Its iiredominanec in the 
ciiltuiMl uml seientille spnere remained 
unclnillenged until tiio l*^laiiiic invasion 
(sliorth after A.l>. 1000) and eonqiiest 
(tw’clfili century) brought a now’ literary 
language into proiniueiiee (Prdu). 

J.iUmture. -The volume and breadth of 
Sanskrit liternturo Is siii'prising. It may 
he distinguished into two periods: (1) the 
early or Vedie Sanskrit, or more jiroperly 
Arjan period, .irul (2) the classical op 
Uiiidii period. The sacrod writing of the 
early period, made up in four colWtlons, 
call«*d Uie Veda, consist cliieily of hymns, 
chants, and prayers. The lirst collection 
is known as Rio- VctUi (wiiich is the 
earlii'st literary work couidieiL in an Indo- 
European language); it contaiDS 1028 
hynms — In all, 10,600 vei'ses. Atharva^ 
Veda, a mucli later and more popular 
collection, consists of spells, oli^ns, 
marriage hymns, philosophica] reflections, 
etc. Ijie Hama-veda is a book of tunes, 
and the Yajur~Veda is a ritual iiuinual. 
The main collections of the second period 
are the BrdhmanoB tbrdhma^ the prayer- 
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enorgy : mona, the hiddeu power pervading 
the universe), consisting of arid treatises, 
discussion among priests, analogies, 
syiubolisms; the Aranyakaa, or* forests*: 
elaborate rituals, deeper pi'ofessional dis- 
cussions, subjocts of ‘forost-dweJllng*; 
the UpnnUsfiads, or sessious of intimate 
discusHiou, a kind of iiidjan philosophy: 
parables, dialo^es, atioodotes, theorems, 
ctc5. l«'iiially also the I'eddngaSt or Ve<lic 
Biipplemcnts, shouM bo mentioned, eon- 
taming explanations oC the rituals, astro- 
nomy, etymology, grammar, phonetics, 
etc. There are t wo Sanskrit epic poems of 
great length, the MahdbMrata and the 
lidmdyana. The former, *Tlie Gi’oat 
Poem,* containing 200,000 complete 
verscH, tolls of a ^^ap of siiocossion in the 
old Kui'u kingdom of the Uelhi region; 
lidmdyana, contninmg 4H,000 verses, 
ceU’orat«'H the deedh ot a curlaiii kuig of K. 
India, and of his fonr stun: it was perhaps, 
com posed in the second century H.<\, 
wliilc Mahdbhurala in its present form 
may have been oomposeii between 
100 and A.D. 200. M olid b/i drain ma> 
bo considered as a kind of Hr.ilinmiue 
ciicj cJopa'die of Hindu life, ruled l>> llie 
law ot lairma, and org«iMiscrl a matter of 
four stages and lived oasi e dlvs. With the 
onot. epics wo mav also class tlio Parnnd'i, 
more popular poems almut the gods; while 
Uw Veda^wi U d book to the lowest 

class, the boon of reading (ho Puraiids w<is 
not denied to them, lidmdyana h 
ascribed to Valiiiiki, who is oonsjderod as 
the ‘Founder of J’oefry’ (Adi-kan). 
Much more is known about A^vaghosiia 
(c. A.D. 100), u JU'aliiiian converted to 
Buddliisiii w'ho hrouglit to tlic servi<*e 
of his new faith tlie llrahinaii htriet 
Ungai.'^tie training, lie was a great poet 
and pliiloHOpher; he triecl to work out a 
mctaiihysies of the nuhdbiiio from the 
ante - luetaphysieal lluddhisiii of the 
older school. He brought a now literary 
power into liuddhism, but his poems, 
celebrated in all Jlnddhi'^t lands, arc also 
quoted In the IJrahmauie anthologies. 
His great pooins are Snndara~y,aitda 
(‘Nanda the lIajid.^onie’), Ihuldha’s con- 
version of his reluctant iiulf-liroLher 
Nauda, and BnddJia-charita (‘Ijifo of 
Buddha*). Modern Heholar.s eonsUlcr him 
as an ‘arioowtor,* if not tlic progenitor, tif 
{Sanskrit diaina. Mention may he niode 
of another great Buddhist poet, Arya- 
Stira (tliird-foiirtli eoiitiiry a.d.). the 
author ot tlie beniitildl Jdtaka-mdld 
(J&taJoi-Oarland), thlrt> -four episodes out 
of the former roincarmitious of Buddha. 
‘The later Budtihisl ,Sau-.krit literature of 
India was a wrolter of Taiitric and Yogic 
mysUedsm, which after its expiry (eleventh 
to twelfth century) in the country of its 
origin continued its existence in Nepal and 
Tibet.* (F. W. Thomas.) 

Modern scholars date the b^’ginning of 
the classical Sanskrit litoratnre at about 
A.D. 300; it is sometimes termed * Alex- 
andrine,* and it is distinguished by aes- 
thetic theory, iutrioate metres, philosophic 
mysticism, studied and elaborate display 
of culture and tochiiique, and long dcs- 
oriptions. In most cases there is only new 
treatment of old matter, but it would be 


wrong to think that in the main tlie senti- 
ment of these great Sanskrit poets was 
artificial. The main literary forms of the 
classical Sanskrit literature are (1) poetic 
anthr>logies (i.e. ooliecUous of lyric, erotic, 
didiieiic, devotional, and descriptive 
poetry), (2) dramas (mainly comedies or 
farees, and no tragedies), and (3) col- 
lections of fairy-tales and other storios. 
The gruatesi poet of all this time, and 
injlccd of all Sanskrit literature, is K&li- 
dasa (fourth to fifth century a.d.). Two 
new epics were written by him, Kumdra- 
saniMaim (* Jljrtli of the War God*) and 
Uayhxi-mm&a (‘Story of the Raghu 
Lineage *). Kaiidcisa*s «lelicacy, freshness, 
and ripeness of stintinient were already 
recognised by Goethe >>oon after Sir Wm. 
Jones pub. (1789) tho famous masterpiece 
Hakuidald, a play. Mcyha dula (‘Cloud 
Messenger*) depicts hi-s domestic senti- 
ment. Ollier epic poets were Bharavi 
(Kirdidrjunlya, ‘Kirala and Ai-juua,* 
sixth century a.d.); Bhatti (Udrana-valu), 
‘.‘^laying «>f R.tvana*); the hiriimlese king 
Kumarada.sa {JdnaklAiarana, ‘Rape of 
Jaiiaka*B Daughter,’ sixth century); tho 
gn*at est master of Sanskrit, *15,iia (IJarsha- 
chanta, ‘Life of Harsha,* anu Kaddmbari, 
seventh century) ; Magha {Si^npdla^vadJuif 
eighth century); Bhavabhuti, a groat 
dramati-^t aud a master ot Sanskrit 
(eighth eentury), and a few others. The 
greatness of these poets obscures much 
minor Uteruture wlii-li has dropped out 
of existence. Fables aud fairy-tales are 
indigenous to India. Here mention may 
bo mode of the famous collec- 

tions: the early Pnnchotnuira, known In 
Bug. .IS ‘The Fables of iblpn.v,* and its 
tenth-century recast, II lUntath ^a, or ‘ Book 
of Useful Counsels* ;.SKkrf-.s*opbth (‘.^evenly 
Tales of a l*arrot’); \'ttdla'pancha-vim&~ 
atika (‘Twenty-tive Storh*s of a Vam- 
pire*); and others. In the Middle Ages 
many of those found their way into 
Europe, aud appear as medieval legends, 
e.g. The, Book of the Uccen IFwr Maulers. 
t>onii* of the best of tho talcs of the 2'hou- 
sand and One Nights also come from this 
source. Later iSanskrit work ol impor- 
tance came with tho introduction of the 
romance, first made popular bv Dandin 
{DaSa-kuwdra-charita, ‘Story of tho Ten 
Priiwes,* c. a.d. 700). Other great 
writers of ronmneos were Subaudhu 
(Vdsavadaita, sixth century a.d.) and 
Batia {see above). 

in the opinion of the natives tho Indian 
dnuna had its origin in very anct. timci-. 
itH invention being nsculKd to the gods. 
.Ml the heroes and hermnes of the plays 
(there ai*e Uundrod.s of surviving plays) 
resemble one auothcr. and tho species 
rather than the iudividn.d is represented. 
Theis? are also standing ( li.iraotors, such as 
the iHta who is the grucio'^o of the Sp. stage, 
and tlie Hdu>*lhaka, the practical but 
clow'iii.sii attendant on the hero. The 
classical age of the drama divides 

into throe periods. Of tho drama before 
lUlid&sa, only one piece remains, the 
Mrichchhnkalika (‘Toy Cart*), ascribed to 
Ivlng SfiuMka. To K&lidasa himself are 
ascribed three plays. Tho third period 
begins with BhavabhOti (eighth century). 
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The Sanskrit Uteratui'c also contains 
works dealing with hist.. pkiloAlophy, 
grammar, astronomy, algebra, Jurispru- 
dence, and medicine. The most impor- 
tant of these works are lidjcUarangini. 

River of Kings,* Kalhaua's chronicle of 
Kashmir, tweltth century), Kathd-sarit-sa- 
gara (‘ Ocean of the Rivers of Stories,* by 
Somadeva of Kashmir, eleventh century), 
Mdna-sdrei (a book of architect ure). 
Brihai-samhitd (an astronomical work of 
Varfiha-mihira, sixth century), Amara^ 
ko^a (dictionary of Amara, seventh cen- 
tury). The scientific literature divides 
itself between the Dharma^asira (civil and 
religious law); the Artha^astra (the science 
of philosophy, politics, and practical life), 
and the KatnaAontra (the science of love). 
The Svtraa were books of rules. The 
characteristic of Sanskrit scientific litera- 
ture is the schematic and subdivlsional 
method of setting forth Mibject-inattcr. 

See A. A. Macdouell, Sanakrit LUeratiire^ 
1909, Vedic Grammar^ 1910, and India's 
Past, 1927; F. Kdgerton, The Panvhatantra 
ReconstrucUd (2 vols.), 1924, and Sanskrit 
Historical Phonology, 1940; A. U. Keith. 
The Sanakrit Drama, 1920, Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, 1927, ami IlisUrry of 
Sanskrit Literatvre, 1928; M. Wintcriiitz, 
History of Indian Literature, 1927-34; L. 
Renon, Gramma ire aanskrite, 1930; V. 
Pisani, Grammaiica delV antico indiano, 
1930-33; J. Mansion, Psquissc d'une 
histoire de la laugue sanskrite, 1931; F. 
Max Mlillcr, Indio, etc. (new ed.), 1931; 
K. F. Leidecker, Sanskrit, 1934; K. 1). 
Perry, A Sanskrit Primer (4th cd.). 1936; 
B. (ihosh. Linguistic Introduction to 
Sanskrit, 1937; a. T. (iarrat. The Leanru 
of India, 1937; V. P. Bokil and N. H. 
Parasnis, A’cic A pitroach to Sanskrit, 1942: 
(i. H. Shastri, Introduction to Classical 
Sanskrit, 1943; W. Whitney, Hoofs. Verb- 
forms, etc., of the Sanskrit Langunyc. 1945; 
S. N Dasgiipta. A History of Sanskrit 
Literature (vol. i.), 1947 ; J .tlomln. Remarks 
on Similes in Sanskrit Literature, 1949; 
and C. Kephart, Sanskrit, 1949. 

Sansovino, Andrea (1460-1529). whose 
real name was Contucci, was an It. sculp- 
tor and architect, the son of a peasant; he 
ear^ showed artistic ability, and studied 
at Florence under Pollaiuolo. Before he 
was thirty Florence was indebted to him 
for the ‘Blessed Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit’ and the noble group calUd the 
‘Baptism of Jesus Christ.’ He went to 
Portugal, where he designed many build- 
ings, including a royal palace. In 1499 
he returned to Rome, where he executo<l 
in the church of St. A 1 lg^l‘^tine his wonder- 
ful ‘Madonna and St. Anne,’ and other 
statues and has-reliefs. He died on his 
estate at Montc-Sansovino. gave much 
attention to the theoretical side of his art, 
and combined the gifts of constnietfve 
ability with power to put Ids conceptions 
into practice. See study by G. II. 
Huntley, 1935. 

Sansovino, Jacopo Tatti (1470-1570), It. 
sculptor and artist, b. at Florence. He 
exchanged his sumamo for that of his 
master, Andrea Contucci da Monte San- 
sovino. S. produced his ‘Bacchus* at 
Florence, and a number of structures at 


Venice, among which are the Palazzo 
Cornaro a San Maurizio (one of his best 
works), »*^nn Francesco della Vlgna, the 
Mint, piihllo library, etc. 

Sans-Souoi. royal palace near Potsdam, 
Gcnnnny, with huudsomo grounds. It 
was orc(5ted by Frederick tiie (jlreat (1745- 
1747), of whom it contains many relics, 
and was tlio scoiio of the Potsdam con- 
ference 

San Stefano: 1. Popular holiday resort 
in Turkey, on the sea of Marmora, about 
7 m. \V.S.W. of Istanbul. The pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of peace between 
Russia and Turkey and the powers were 
signed hero in 1878, afterwards modified 
by the treaty of Berlin. 2. Tn. on the N. 
coast of Sicily. The Axis defences in the 
Second World War, extending from here 
for 80 m. to Catania, were the last and 
strongest before the cmemy once more fell 
back and lost Messina and the whole of 
Sicily (July 28-Aiig. 17, 1943). 

Santa Ana: 1. Cap. of dept. S. A., FI 
Salvador, 40 in. N.W. of the city of San 
Salvador, with which it is connected by 
rail ns well as with Acajutla. It has 
luaniifs. of cigars, pottery, starch, spirits, 
sugar, and textiles. Tim dist. produces 
coffee and sugar, and zinc, copper, iron 
and silver are found. Pop. 84,300. 2. 

City and co. ‘^eat t>f Orange eo., Cnll- 
fornin, IT.S.A., 31 m. S.K. of Bos Angeles. 
It produces celery, oranges, lemons, wal- 
nuts, petroleum, and Imrloy, and ninniifs, 
sugar, glass, and farm ma(‘hliiery. Fislieries 
arc commercially iuiportaiit. Pop. 31 .0()0. 

Santa Ana de Cuenca, Equador, see 
Ci’KxrA. 

Santa Anna do Livramento, tn. of Brazil 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, on the 
Uruguayan border. It is reached f.^om 
Porto Alegre (360 m.) by a branch line of 
the rruguuyami lailwny. It trade's in 
cattle, pigs, drieil meat, ami fruit. Pop. 
28.000. 

Santa Barbara: 1. Tn. of Honduras, 
Central America, (55 ni. from Puerto 
(Jort6K, for which it Is the commercial 
depot. It inanufs. sombreros and spirits. 
Pop. 5000. 2. Tn. on the S.K. of the is. of 

Panay, l*hilippino Is. ; it has industries of 
cattlo-raisiiig and the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, ri<*o, cocoa, coco-nut 
palm, and tobacco. Pop. 20,000. 3. City 
and CO. .scat of Santa Barbara oo., in S. 
California, IJ.S.A. It has commercial 
fisheries, is In a remarkably fertile region, 
and has important interests in stoek- 
raising and fruit-growing. Pop. 34,000. 

Santa Catharina, maritime state of 
Brazil, hounded on the K. by the Atlantic 
and on the S. by the Rio Grande do .Sul. 
It includes tho fortifi(‘d is. of the same 
name, and sev. smallor ones on the coast. 
Tho .sail is fertile, Indian com, beaus, 
onions, fruit, and manioc being tho prln. 
products, while indigo and cochineal 
plants grow spontaneously, and wheat and 
fiax give good returns. A prominent In- 
dustiy Is the gathering and preparation of 
‘mate* or Paraguayan tea, which is an 
article of export. The state is well 
wooded, yielding excellent timber. Goal 
deposits of commercial value exist, and 
gold, silver, and petroleum are to be 
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found. The cap. Is Florlanopolis, also 
called Desterro and S. C. In this state 
and adjacent places Qer. settlements, em- 
bodying 4000 sq. m. of land, were estab. 
long: before the Second World War; 20 
per cent of the pop. of the scttlciiicnts 
were of Ger. origin, and the Ger. language 
was spoken every^where. But the Gep.- 
speaklng people m Brazil were not Ger. 
subjects, and evidently had no wish to 
bocoiue part of any Ger. empire. Area 
20.800. Pop. 1.267.400. 

Santa Clara: 1. Prov. of central Cuba, 
with an area of 8300 sq. m. It has an 
undulating surface, with rich agrie. lands, 
and the production of sugar is the chief 
industry. Tobacco, coffee, and fruits are 
also obtained, as well os wax and honey. 
Cattle-raising, too, la an important in- 
dustry, and the prov. is rich in minerals. 

(\ suffered much from cyclones In Oct. 
1910. Pop. 871.000. 2. Cap. of the 

above prov., 155 m. K.fl.E. of Havana by 
rail or road. It la the se<*ond largest in- 
land city of Cuba, and the centre of a 
fertile agrrlo. region. It is linked by rail 
with its port, Clenfuegos, 40 m. distant. 
The tn. is attrac-tlvcly situated 300 ft. 
above sea level, and girdled by hills of 
coral rook. The railway to Tnnldatl goes 
through the finest scenery In Cuba. Pop. 
122,200. 

Santa Ciara. use Abuah.vm-.v-S vnta- 
Clvra. 

Santa Claus, see Nicholas, S vint. 

Santa Cruz: 1. Tn. on the K. coast of 
Teneriffo Is., cap. of the Canary Is., and of 
the prov. of the same name, estab. 1927. 
It is an Important coaling port, and is con- 
nected by marine cable with Europe, W. 
Atrica, and S. America. The chief exports 
are tomatoes, bananas, potatoes, wine, 
brandy, and cochineal. An air service 
between S. C. and Las Palmas was estab. 
in 1931. Area of prov., 1329 sq. in. 
Pop. 428,000. P<»p. of In. 101,700. 2. Gi 

St. Croix, laigest of tin* Virgin Is. of the 
U.S.A., In the W. Indies, with an area of 
84 sq. m. Together with the other Virgin 
Is. it was purchnscfl from Denmark in 
1916. A range of bills runs parallel with 
the coast at the W. end, the highest peak 
being Blue Mt. Earthquakes and hurri- 
canes are frequent. Sugar cultivation 
used to bo the chief Industry, but oper.i- 
tlons were suspended in 1 930 owing to the 
fall in world sugar prices. Cattle-breed- 
ing is carried on and tropical fruits of 
many kinds grow in abundiiuee. The chief 
tns. are Chri'^tiansted (pop. 4400), known 
colloquially as ‘Bassin,* on the N. shore, 
and Prederlksted (pop. 3500) or W. End. 
on the VV. side, commercially the more 
Important placo. The Is. was discovered 
by Columbus on bis second voyage. Pop. 

21.000. 3. City and eo. seat of S. C. co., 
California, U.S.A., on the bay of Mon- 
terey. It Is a popular seaside resort, ami 
Is noted for its fish. Pop. 10,800. 4. Clnef 
tn. and cap. of tho prov. of La Laguna 
Luzon, Philippino Is., on Lagima de Bay 
at the mouth of S. C. R. It is noted for 
Its manuf. of palm wine or brandy. Pop. 

20.000. 5. Tn. of tho Argeutine Kepublio 
In the government and on tho H. Santa 
Cruz. Gold and petroleum are found. 
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Sheep foruung Is carried on extensively in 
tho valley. Pop. 7000. 6. Seaport and 

chief tn. of tho is. of Palma, in the 
grroup of tho Canaries, situated in the 
middle of tlie E. coast. Pop. 10,000. 
7. Ter. of Argentina, lying between 
tho Atlantic and tho Andes, and including 
a part of Ticrra del Fuogo. There are 
sov. rivH. flowing into tho Atlantic, and 
a number of largo lakes in the W. The 
tor. is named after tho riv., navigable 
for 160 111 . Sheep-rearing Is carried 
on, and there are wild horses on the 
desolate plateaus. Cap. Gallegos. Area 
93,952 sq. m. Pop. 24,500. 8. Dept, of 

Bolivia, in the K., with Brazil to the E. 
and Chuqulsaca to the N. Mostly a level 
plain, there is much swamp and forest; 
tho soil is well watered and fertile, but the 
climate is not healthy. Products Incflude 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, rleo, maize, cotton, 
indigo, and fruits. Dyo-woods and rubber 
are proeut*e«l. Gold, silver, iron, petro- 
leum, and quicksilver are found. Cap. 
Santa Cruz do la Sierra. Area 144,94^1 
sq. m. Pop. 393.000. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, cap. of dept, 
of S. Bolivia, 275 m. E. of Cochabamba. 
It is situated in a fertile dist. devoted to 
sugar-eano and stock-raising, and has flour 
mills, sugar mills, tanneries, and dis- 
tilleries. The tn. was founded in the 
sixteenth <*ontury, and with improved 
commuuieatioiis will become more im- 
portant. For some years it has had to 
r<‘lv on air services with San Jos6 and 
Cuehabamba, but two railways are being 
constriif'ted, one to Yocuilia on tho 
Argentine border, and another from 
Corumb(t. Brazil. Ttie tn. is 2 m from 
the 11. Piray, and Is built mostly of timber 
and plaster in the Sp. colonial style. Pop. 
30,900. 

Santa Cruz Island, in tho Pacific Ocean, 
see under Lord IIowr Island. 

Santa Elena, tn. of Ecuador, 67 m. from 
Guayaquil. Tho gov. salt works are in 
the vicinity. Petroleum is found in the 
iSt. Elena peninsula; there is a refinery. 

Santa F6: 1. Central prov. of Argentina, 
with an area of 50,916 sq. m. The soil 
produces wheat, corn, linseed, and other 
crops in abundance, and theie arc vast 
numbers of cattle on extensive farms. 
It is one of the wool -producing prove. 
Aren 52,056 sq. m. Pop. 1,700,000. 2. 

City, cap. of the above jirov., near the 
junction of tho fci^alado with the ParanA. 
it is 250 m. N.W. of Buenos Aires, but 
nearly 300 m. by rail. It is connected 
by rail with the chief tns. of Argentina, 
and is a port of call for small rlv. steamers. 
Tho S. F. railway has its headquarters 
here. Hides and timber form the chief 
articles of trade. Slilpbulldiiig is also 
carried on. It is a iiniv. tu., and has one 
of tho flvo appeal courts of the republic. 
Pop. 154,000. 3. Cop. of New Mexico, 

U.S.A., 11 m. E. of the Rio Grande, is a 
popular health resort. It is a shipping 
centre for Moxican and Indian curios, and 
for pinyon nuts, and there are mnnufd. of 
hand-nC'i le jewellery and Mexican and 
Indian blankets and rugs. Tho cathedra] 
Is the oldest In the U.9.A., and 3. F. Ono 
of the oldest cities. Pop. 20,000. 
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Santa F6 do Bosot4, Bogota. , 12,379 sq. m. Pop. 118,500. Cap, 

Santa Irena, see Santauem. Bucaiainnnga. 4. Or Rio de Jlmenes, rlT. 

Santalaoeee, natural family of trees, of Mexico, In state of Taiuaulipas, Is 
shrubs, and plants of wide distribution, formod by sct. streams from the £. slope 
Tkesium humifusum, bastard toad llax, is of the Sierra Madre, and flows E., with a 
the only Brit, species. Samlalwood trees N. bend, and enters the grulf of Mexico at 
(ff.r.) are an iuipurtant branch. the Barra de S. 4. Santander, Norte de, 

Santa Maria (Da Bocca do Monte), tn. of Colombia, see Noktk nr. Santander. 
Brazil, the railway tcrniiims for ihierto Santarem, or Santa Irena: 1. (Rom. 
Alegre, from which it is distant about 150 Sealabis, or Preesidium Jiilium), in. of 
in. It is tho coiniiiercial centre of a rich Kstreinadura, J'^oitugal, cap. of Sau- 
dlst., which produces yerba mat^, timber. taiTin dist., on the Tagiis, 4(5 m. N.N.E, 
wine, rice, coal, fruit, Indian corn, olh es. of Jjisbon. Olivo-oil, vogotables, fiiiits, 
and live-stock. There are tanneries, hat and wine arc produced. The only l*ortu- 
faetories. and breweries. Pop. 39.500. gueso saline spring is near by. It 
Santa Marta: 1. Seaport of Magdalena lias a largt^ iheohtgioal seminary. * J\>p. 
dept., Colombia, S. America, on the K. of (tn.) 50,000; (prov.) 422,000. 2. Tn. of 

a bay in tho Caribbean Sen, at the* nnmtb l*arn, Brazil, on the Tiipajos, near Its 
of the Mauza naves II., 110 m. N.iO. of union with tlio Aiiiazun, GO m. from 
Cartagena, and 60 m. from Puerto Colom- Montakgre. Rubber, sugar, tobacco, 
bia. CofftH*, cocoa, baunuus. liidos, and medicinal plants, and cacao are cultlvat*'d, 
tortoiseshell ore among tlie prin. exports, and cattle reared, is a win*les.s tele- 
The I'lilted Fruit Company has its head- graph station. Pop. 40,000. 
quarters here. The (n. has a hist, of four Santa Rosa: 1. Cap. of Oopnn dept., 
centuries and close as'^ociatious with iloiuluras, central Amcriea, 80 in. N. of 
Bolivar, whose home is open to inspection. San Salvador. Much tobacco is produced. 
Pop. 50,000. 2. Sierra Nevada de Santa gold and silver are mined near, and it 

Marta, mt. -group in Magdulena, Colombia, is the ctmlre of a rlcli cnttle-ra isiiig dist. 
e.E. of the tn., near the Caribbean Sea. There is nn airport. Pop. GOOO. 2. Cap. 
Its greatest height is 17,400 ft. of Sonoma co., California, on S. K. Creek, 

Santa Maura, set Lei’cadia. 50 m. N.N.VV". of San Francis<*o. in a vino- 

SantaMonica, city of California, U.S.A.. growing (list. Fruit drying nnd canning 
In the CO. and 14 in. S.\V, of I^os Angeles, is an important Industry. TJiere are hliirt 
It is a popular watcring-phico, iuiving and shoe factories, and tanning is earri(»d 
a flue sea beach. There is a military on. The eartlniunke of 1906 did iniieh 
academ 3 % Pop. 53,500. damage, l^op. 12,600. 3. Tn. of Argen* 

Santander: 1, Prov. of Old Castile, N. iliia, cap. of La Painpu t» r., and et-ntre of 
Spain, bordering on tlie hay of Biscay, a Mo(*k-paising and agric. ariM. Pop. 
traversed by the Cantabrian Mts. Th<Te 14,000. 4. Tn. of El Salvador, 14 m. from 

la forest and pasture land, and iniirtng and Mniizauilla. There are gold and silver 
manufs. of copper, iron, zinc, lead, and mines in the \ieinity. Pop. 10.000. 
coal are also carried on. Area 2108 sq. Santa Rosa de los Andes, .s’ce An der, 
m. Pop. 414,200. 2. (’ap. of the prov. of Santa Scala (holy stairuay), or Pilate's 

S. (anct. Portus Plendium), shclR'red port Staircase, famous staircase on the N. side 
on the hay of Biscay, 47 m. from Billiao. of St. J(»hu'8 Church in the Lat(‘ran I'alaee 
Beliind the city are the mts. knowm as at Rome. Its twenty-eight marble steps 
Picos de Europa (Peaks of Europe), the arc supposed to liave belonged origimdly 
highest (9000 ft.) being Torre de Cerredo, to Pilate’s house at Jerusalem. It leads 
Thcr oldeniart of the city is situated on a to the medieval papal eliapc'l, and peiii- 
hill crowned by a castle and has narrow tents aseeml it on tlieir kiu'cs. 
tortuous streets. There is a thirteenth- Santa Tecla (or Nueva San Salvador), tn. 
centuiy cathedral, in tho Gothic style, of El Salvador, 8 m. from the cap. It is 
with a iinteworthy crjpt. Tlie newer a con’ee-growlng and halsum producing 
part has wide straight 8tn*ets lined with centre. The huge crater of San Salvador 
trees and flanked by handsome bnildiugs volcano may be ns'iehed from the tn. 
and imposing resldcnijes. On tho far side I'op. 33.300. 

of the promontory, a mile to the W., is Santayana, George (5. 1863), Sp.-born 
fiardinero, a favourite seaside resort. Amer. idiilnsopher, 5. in Madrid, one of the 
Students from many foreign eciunlrU^ few men of Sp. blood who have made a big 
attend the summer unlv. of S. S. Is a contribution to the philosophy and litera- 
regniiar port of call for steaincrs from ture of the U.S.A. When lie was clevon 
Liverpool to tho W. const of S. .Vmcrloa. his iianmlfl moved to th(! U.S.A. He 
Tobacco, eigfirs, and paper an* uianu- graduated from Harvard Univ. in 1886, 
factured. Wine, flour, iron, zinc ore, and specialihing in pliilosoiihy. He became 
foodstuffs are exported. A wireless an Instructor there, and from 1889 to 1912 
station was estab. soon after the First was prof, of philosophy. One of bis first 
World War. Nineteen m. from s. at Bon- literary productions was a book of sonnets, 
tUUma del Mur are tbc famous caves of which oppe^ared in 1894. In 1890 came 
Attamlra (q.r.). Tn the Sp. civil war bis great contribution to tho study of 
Franco's forces entered it on Aug. 25, eesthetics. The Sense of Beauty. Along 
1936, Its fall leading two months later to somewliat similar lines was his Interpre- 
the surrender of the Oil on nnd Asturian taiion of Beauty and Religion (1901). 
defences. Pop. 114300. 3. Dopt. of Then followed what is probaldy his master- 
Colombla, on the N.E. froutlor. Silver, niece. The Life of Beaaon (1905-6). Pub. 
gold, and emeralds are found. Coffee, in five vols., it treats of reason in society, 
cacao, and tobacco arc grown. Area religion art, and science. There is a 
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eertaln fascination in liis style, duo partly 
to his Bp. origrln and partly to the fact 
that this former Catliollo now writes as a 
materialist and sceidiu. Since 1912 he has 
spent thno writing and travellint;. 
Other works include Wiiida of Uodriue 
(1913); Character ami Opinion in t/ie (7,S. 
(1929); Scepticism arid Animal Faith 
(1923); Selected Poems (1923); and Platon- 
ism and the Spirifucd Life ( 1927). In 1927 
ho also pub. The lieolm of FsseiU’e, tlrst of 4 
vols. on liealms of Being, duscribed as beini; 
a * oonLeinportiry application of A.rl8t«^tlc*H 
thought,' and issued between 1927 and 
1949. OtJicr l)Ooks are Persons and 
Places: the Background of my Life (1915); 
The Ucfilm of Matter (1928); The Centetd 
Traditions at Bay (1931); The Last Puritan 
(a memoir in tho form of a novel, 193G); 
The ’Realm of Truth (1937); Fgotism in 
German Philosophy (new cd., 1939); and 
The Realm of Spirit (1940). Seo Ci. \V. 
ilowgaie, George Santayana, 1939. 

Santee, riv. of S. Carolina, u.h.A., 
torniod by tho Congaree and Catawba 
(Waieroe) lls. which unite in Ri«*hland' 
CO. (S.K.). It flows S.E. into tho Atlantic 
near Cape Komaln. Santee Canal in 
Rorkeloy oo. connects it with Cooper 11. 

Santengs, see under J vintia Uiuls. 

San Thora6, see St. Thomas. 

Sant* > <iBntiago, largest of the 

Capo VcihIo Is. Cap. I'orto Praia. Pop, 
51,000. 

Santiago: 1. Prov. of tho republic of 
Chile, bounded on the N. by Aconcagua, 
on tho S. by Colcbagua, on tho E. by 
Meudozu, aiul on tbe VV. by Valparaiso 
and tbo l*acillo. It covers a total oi'ea c*f 
5557 s(i. m. and forms part of tbe ‘vale 
of (Jhlle,* noted for its tine elltjiato and 
fertility. Foragi*. vegetables, and cereals 
are grown, and cattle reared. Pop. 
I,2(i1,700. 2. Cap. of Chile, stands 1700 

ft. above sea level <m the Mapoehu H,, 
115 m. by rail S.F, of Valparui.M», the 
Courlli largest eity of B, Ainerieii. It 
oecupioH an nrou of 8 s<i. m. and ts 
traversed by tho Mapocho 11. S. la essen- 
tially a iiiodoru eity, witii its tralhc prub- 
loins and .skywrapers, budtlings of ten 
storeys being eonmion. Lidty otUco buihl- 
iugs stand ailjaeeut tf> luxurious blocks of 
flats. A wide ami boiutiful avenue, the 
Avouida Berunish> O’lliggiiLs (formerly 
Alatnoda), runs through the c<'utre of the 
dty for 2 III. Well laid-oiit public gardens 
and gtirdou suburbs eiiharu*e the city’^ 
attractions. B. is an archie pisco pal soo and 
the seat of a univ. Here are the ollicial 
residence of the president of Chile, law 
courts, congress palaces, national librurv', 
and central market. Other building'> 
Include the Ihilace of Fine Arts (192.'»). 
School of Engineering, Agronomical lu- 
atituto, and the Casa MoiicMia, coutaiiiing 
historlo relics, paintings, and aculptture. 
One of the most striking approaches to B. 
is tbe Santa Lucia Hill, with ornamental 
gardens and spleuditl views over the city. 
There Is an air servico to Arica. The 
Pan-Ainer. Highway between B. and 
Arica (1475 m.) Is usually covered in sev. 
atages, occupying about 50 hra. S. was 
founded by tba Spaniards on Feb. 12, 
1541, and was finally freed from Sp. 


oontrol between 1810 and 1818. Pop. 
I,0(r2,000. 3. Tn. of Santo Domingo^ W. 

Indies. 85 m. N.W. by N. of the tn. of 
Santiago Domingo. Fop. 12,200. 4. Tn. 
of Panama, 102 m. S.VV. by W. of the city 
of I’uiiaiiia. There are gold mines in the 
vicinity, and it has mineral springs and 
baths. Pop. 5000. 

Santiago de Compostela (anot. (hunpus 
Stelles). city of Galicia, Spain, 33 m. S.W. 
of Coruima. It is on archbishop's seat, 
and has a univ. (founded 1532). The 
Romanostiuo cathedral (begun 1082) is 
built f>n the supposed site of the grave of 
.Sant* lago (Bt. James the Great), Spain's 
patron saint. Other notable buildings 
are tho lienediotiuo convent of San 
M.artlu Pinario, the Hospital Real for 
pllgriiiLs, and the convent and church of 
San Francisco. There are some mauufs. 
of soap, ohocolate, etc., but the city has 
(Icclinetl from it'^ medieval splendour. 
P<»p* 28,000. See C. Gascoigne Hartley, 
Santiago de Compostela (Medieval Tn. 
series). 1912. 

Santiago de Cuba, city of (hiba and cap. 
of Orlente prov., one of the fluost W. 
lurliau cities, but extremely hot. It ia 
built on a tine harbour c>f tho B. coast, and 
is connected by road and rail with Plavana, 
475 III. N.W. It is a pieturesque tn. of 
irregular stroets, of brightly coloured red- 
tiled houses, pla/as, and trees. Over- 
looking the bay, in front of tbe tn. hall, 
oil tho Avciiida de Loraiiio, is a marblo 
pjlon witii a bronze bust of Adiu.-Cdr. 
Sir Lauilitou Lorniiie (J. 1917), which 
wa-i unveiled iu 1922 as a tribute of gratl- 
tmlo to his rescue of tho crow of the 
r.S.S. Virginias, It has a inugiiifleent 
but land“lof*ked luirbour. 5 m. long and 
2 111 . bi*oad, defended by forts. There are 
mannfs. of iron goods and tobacco, and 
tho chief exports are sugar, cotfec, bananas, 
fruits, tobacco, mahogany, cedar, hidea, 
wax, inauganesc, iron ore, eopjicr. etc., all 
i-hipped maiaJy to tho U.B. The eity 
w.is founded lu 1511 by Vela.si|uez. and in 
tlic hp.-Amcr. war of IS98 was the scene 
of a groat naval engagement (July 3), 
ending iu tho dostruetiou of Gervera's 
fleet. B. de C. has a large cathedral, whieli 
is built iu tho Hispaiio-Atner. style, with 
two towers and a dome. The nave is very 
wide, and the side chapels are ornate with 
marbles and flue mahogany. Pop. 120,500. 

Santiago de las Vegas, tn. of Havana 
prov., Guba, 12 m. B. of Havana. Much 
tobtwoo is mauufaetun'il. Pop. 16,000. 

Santiago del Estero: 1. Central prov. of 
the Argentine Kepuhlio. bounded N.E. 
and E. by Ghaco ter.. B.E. and E. by 
Buiita F6. It euQsi'^t'! of plain and fon‘st- 
laud, and the uiarsliy Bulinas Orainlos 
are iu tbe B.W. Its ebief rlvs. are the 
Balado and tbo imlco. Vin«H, sugar, 
lucerne, wheat iimi,'.**, and alfalfa are 
especially ouitivated. Cotton and tohaceo 
are also produced, and oattle-brceding is 
carried on. Aroa j.ki51 sq. in. Fop. 
574,100. 2. Gap. of above, on tho Duloe. 

88 ni. frotii> Tuouniau. It has a national 
college 1 rounded 1553) and a cathedraL 
The in. has. been much modernised of bite 
years, and is visited for the Rio Hondo 
springs. Pop. 76^000. 
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Santiago do loi Caballeroi, tn. of , the 
Dominican Republic, ca^ of the dept, of 
the same name, on the R. Yaqul, 25 m. 
S. of Puerto Plata. There is trade in 
hides, tobacco, and coffee. Pop. 59,600. 

Santillana, Ifligo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Mar 4 u 68 de (1398-1458), Castilian poet, 
Btateeman, and soldier, b. in Old Castile, 
son of Diego Hurtado do Mendoza (see 
Hurtado de Mendoza), whose family 
claimed dcs(‘ent from the Cid. He was 
created marquess of Santillana by J ohn II. 
of Castile in 1445 for his services on the 
field of Olmedo. Besides being a gallant 
soldier and patriot he was a wise states- 
man, but after the death of John II. he 
devoted himself to letters. As a poet he 
is considei'i^d inferior only ito Juun de 
Mena (q.v.). His song, Faguera de la 
Finojosa, is to be found in most Sp. 
anthologies. He is known csp<H3ially for 
his contributions to Sp. versification and 
is said to have been the first to write Sp. 
sonnets after the manner of I’etrarch, 
leaving some forty sonnets notable chiefly 
for their smooth versification and general 
conventionality. His works include also 
lyrics and didactic poetry, particularly 
his Ceniiloquia (1449). a collection of 
100 proverbs rendered in eight-lino stanzas 
and written specially at the behest of Jolin 
II. for the instruction of Don Enrique, the 
heir apparent. His Dantesque Comedia 
de Ponza, also in octave stanzas, wna 
founded on the soa-flght off Ponza 
(anct. Pontiee) in 1435, when the kings of 
Aragon and Navarre, together with the 
infante of Castile, were captured by the 
Genoese. One of his sons was the famous 
Pedro, archbishop of Toledo, commonly 
called the * Grand Cardinal,* who for many 
years was the chief minister of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

Santipur, tn. in the dist. of Nadia, W. 
Bengal, India, 45 m. N. of Calcutta. 
A festival iu honour of Krishna is held 
here, and the tn. used to bo a centre of 
Sanskrit culture. Pop. 40,000. 

Sant Jago, see Jamaica. 

Sanio, New Hebrides, see E^firitu 
Santo. 

Santo Domingo: 1. Is. of the W. Indies, 
the oldest settlement of European origin 
in the Now World, having been founded 
by Bartolommeo Colombo (Columbus) in 
1496. After its discovery it was occupied 
by numbers of Spaniards with imported 
Airican slaves, and the local tril)Cb were 
quickly exterminated. Fr. and Kng. 
colonists followed. After 1722 the colony 
of mixed Fr. and Eng., which was called 
Saint Dominique, flourished and con- 
tinued to prosper until the Fr. Revolution, 
when the free coloured people demanded 
that the principles of the revolution should 
be extended to them. This was opposed 
by the whites and conflict ensued. In 
1791 a decree gave mulattoes Fr. citizen- 
bUp but was soon reversed, and mulattoes 
and blacks made common cause against 
the whites In an insurrection. In 1793 
the abolition of slavery was proclaimed, 
and the Eng. having invaded the is., 
Toussaint rouverture, the leader of the 
blacks, helped the Fr., of whose army he 
was made commander-in-chief. In 1798 


the Fr. became masters of the is., which 
had been ceded to them by the treaty of 
Basle in 1 795. Toussaint in 1 801 adopted 
a constitutional form of government, in 
which he was to be president for life, but 
Napoleon, resolved to restore slavery and 
reduce the is., sent out a large force under 
Gen. Leclcrc. Toussaint was cajoled into 
an armistice and treacherously sent to 
France, where ho died in prison in 1803. 
The infuriated blacks resumed the struggle 
under Gen. Dossallues and, on the 
approach of an Eng. fleet, the Fr. evacu- 
ated the is. Tho following year indopcii- 
denco was declared and the aboriginal uame 
Haiti was revived. DosKalinos was made 
life governor, but later proclaimotl lilmsclt 
emperor. He was assassinated in 1806, 
and two rival chiefs, Cristophe and P6tion, 
cstab. themselves in the N. and S. of the 
is. wldle tho Spaniards took the E. 
portion, which they named S. D. After 
tho death of P6tiou and CTistopho, (ien. 
Boyer became master of tho W. part and 
later invaded aud captured the whole 
of the is. The entire is. was then called 
Haiti, but in 1813 Hover was driven out 
hy n revolution and in 1844 the people 
in tho E. part estab. tho Dominican 
Reiiublic. See also Dominican Rkpub- 
Lic; Haiti: Toussaint L’Ouvkuture. 
2. Alternative name of tho Domlnioan 
Republic (q.r.). 3. Cap. of Haiti, see 

Ciudad Trujillo. 

Santonin, neutral crystalline principle, 
molecular formula CuUigOs, obtained 
from tho unexpauded flower-heads of 
Artemisia maritima, variety Stechmanni^ 
ana ( B.P. ), ov Artemisia pauciflora (U.S.P.). 
It is used as an anthelmintic, being vei^ 
effective in expelling round worms, ft 
colours the urine yellow aud has a peculiar 
effect upon colour vision. 

Santorin, see Tiier\. 

Santos, bcaport, state of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 35 m. S.J3. of tho city of Sdo Paulo. 
It is a h.iudsomo city, hut unhealthy, 
though the serious mortality of compara- 
tively recent years has within the last 
thirty years been eliminated as a result of 
the work uf tho Santos Dock Company in 
laying out thp present city with rnudern 
buildings and fine avenues. The harbour 
ranks next to that of Rio de Janeiro iu im- 
portance, and it is the greatest coffee port 
ill the ivorld. It also exports hantinas, 
rubber, and hides. Santos is tlio great 
immigration port of Brazil, and has local 
fame os a holiday resort. There are some 
fine monuments, including one in the 
Avenida Ana Costa to commemorate the 
brothers Andradas, heroes of the 1822 
revolution. There is also one to Bortho- 
lomou do Gusmoo, a pioneer of flying, and 
one to Braz Cubos, founder of the city 
(1544). Pop. 110,000. 

Santos-Dumont, Alberto (1873-1932), 
Brazilian aeronaut, 5. at S&o Paulo, won 
the Deutsch prize of £10,000 in Paris. 
1901, for tho many advances he had 
mode towards perfecting tho dirigible gas 
balloon. In 1906 he travelled 220 metees 
In 21 sec. on a petrol-driven aeroplane of 
his own contrivance. After a series of 
experiments, he made a flight of 17 kilo- 
metres In 15 min. iu a tiny monoplane with 
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a wing span of only 18 ft. and a 30-h.p. 
eu^o. In 1904 was pub. his Mj/ Air- 
ehtpa : a Story of My lAfe, 

Sanusi, see Sknussi. 

San Vicente: 1. (Central dept, of Sal- 
Tador» bounded on the S. by the Pacific 
Ocean. It is mountainous, and has extinct 
volcanoes, goyserH, and hot springs. Pop. 

120.000. 2. Cap. of the above dept., on 
the Acahuapa 11., 32 m. E. of San Sal- 
vador, near the foot of a volcano of the 
same name, and 65 m. W.N.W. of San 
Miguel. It has inanufs. of shawls, cloth, 
shoes, hats, sugar, and cigars; corn, 
tobacco, and coffee are grown. Its colonial 
church, ‘ El Pilar,* is notable. The tn. 
was dtiniagcd by an earthquake in 1937. 
Pop. 21.700. 

S&o Antonio, Ijrazil, see under Pkrnam- 

S&o Carlos do Pinhal, tn. of Sdo Pauh> 
btnte, Urazil, on the ^lonjolinho K., 165 in. 
from tlio cil y of hiio Paulo. It has a con- 
siderable trade in regional products such 
as coltcc, cotton, cattle, sugar, and 
tobacco, and its induslrics include dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and textile mills. Pop. 

17.000. 

Sao Francisco, riv. of Brazil, rises in 
the Sierra da Oanastra, and flows N.K. 
through Bahia, and is the boundary 
between Ala: v 1 "^ergipc, enterii^ the 
Atlantic 200 in. b.W. of Pernambuco. 
Total length, 1800 in. Its navigation is 
impeded by the Paulo Attonso Falls (265 
ft.), 180 m. from its mouth. Its chief 
trib. is the llio (iraude. 

S&o Joao de Boa Vista, tn. of Brazil, in 
the stat<‘ of Silo Paulo (180 m. b\ the 
Paulista Hallway irorn the city of ^Ao 
l*aulo). It is 205 ui. from cantos. It ha.** 
a thriving commerce in colloe, cattle, ncc, 
6ug<ir, and cotton. Pen. 38.600. 

Sdo Louren^o, tn. of Brazil in the state 
of Minas Geiues. It stands 2S00 ft. above 
sea level and Is linked by rail with Bio do 
Janeiro and Sdo Paulo, It is noted as a 
holiday centre and for its hydro cslab., 
with natural ininernl waters for the treat- 
ment of gastric and intestinal complaints. 
There are usually 25,0()u \iHitorf. every 
season. In the vicinity is an aviation 
field. Pop. 50n0. 

SAo Luiz de Maranhao, s'siport of Brazil, 
cap. of Maranhao state, on the W. coast 
of Maranhilo Is. There are inanufs. and 
exports of sugar, textiles, rubber, drugs, 
etc. Pop. 70,300. 

Sa6ne, rlv. of France, rises in the 
Faucllhs Mts. (Vosges) and Ihiws S. past 
Gray, ChAlon, and Mdcon to its confluence 
with the Hhorio at L>oiis. The ehief 
affluents are the Poubs and Ognon. 
Bongth, 300 m., navigable lor 232 m. to 
Gorre. It is coiinceted by canal with the 
Loire, the Heine, the Meuse, the Moselle, 
and the Bhlne. 

SaAne-et'Loire, S.E. dept, of France, 
once part of Burgundy, bounded on the 
E. by the dept, of J ura and t ho R. Safine, 
and on the W. by Ni^vre and the U. 
Loire. It Is divided into five arrons.: 
M&con, Autnr, Chalon, Charollos, and 
Louhans. The surface oonslsts of fertile 
lains which yield wheat and oats, crossed 
y the hills of the Cflte-d'Or, on whose 


sloiieo the vine is grown. Coal Is mined, 
and there are famous Iron-works at Le 
Creusot. Copper and bronze are manu- 
factured at Autun, ChAlon, and MAcon, 
and porcelain at Dlgoln. There are 
mineral springs at Bourbon -Lancy. Area 
3330 sq. m. Pop. 566,700. 

Sa6ne, Haute-, dept, of N.E. France, 
formed from parts of Francbe-Oomt6, and 
divided into two arrons.: Vesoul and 
Lure. Area 2062 sq. m. The surface is 
mainly n plateau gradually descending 
from the Vosges in the N. (highest point. 
Ballon de Horvance, 3970 ft.) towards the 
S., and intersected by many valleys and 
depri'ssions. Chief rivs., the Hadno, with 
its tribs. tlio Coney, Lanterne, Burgeon, 
and Ggnoii. and tribs. of the Rhone and 
Douhs. There is much forest, and wheat, 
oats, ry(*. vegetables, anil tobai'co are 
grown. A little wine la produced. Coal, 
copper, manganese, and iron are mined, 
and thcie are mineral springs. Cap, 
V'csoul. l*op. 202,500. 

Sao Paolo de Loanda, see Loavda. 

Sao Paulo: 1. Htatc in Brazil, the best 
organised and most com ercially pros- 
perous state of the union. A ml. chain, 
the Serro do Mar, separates the low hot 
ro.istlaDd from the inland plateau, whore 
tht* eliiuato Is dry and moderate in temp. 
The soil is fertile, watered by the affluents 
of the ParanA, and produces coffee in 
large qiiautities. sugar, tobacxio, beans, 
rice, cereals, fruits, cocoa, and cotton. 
S. P. supplies the world with lialf its 
coffee, the market b^'ing controlled by the 
C’offee Defence Institute, created In 1924. 
('offeo-plantiug owed its impetus, in 1885, 
to the realisation that the* plant fiourihlied 
best in the famous 'red earth* deposits. 
The forests then receded before axe and 
fire, to be replaced by the coffee shrub. 
Other forms of agriculture, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and cereals, were neglected and 
the mania continued for fifteen yearb, 
during which new centres of pop. arose, 
mostly of a most cosmopolitan kind, and 
the cap, became an Important commercial 
centre. In fact the city and state of H. P. 
ore closely united in their efforts to sustain 
the prosperity of the coffee industry, and 
it may he said that their economies, 
g(»\ eriiincut, and literature nil use and 
arc bound up with the cultiv^atiou, sale, 
and shipment of coffee. 

Htock-ralsiiig is an important pursuit, 
but has not developed to the extent of 
other industries. Gold, silver, iron, and 
coal are found. The inanufs. include 
cotton, woollen and silk goods, jute, 
lioots and shoes, alcohol, wine and 
other drinks, cigars, machinery, iron 
good*^, glassware, liats, furniture, and 
ehcinicais. Trade is wry llourislilng, the 
expansion in commerce having been re- 
markably rapid. Agnc. developTiiciit has 
been retarded througii lack of labour, and 
immigration Is tberofi»ro encouraged: the 
pop. is thus very mixed in nationality, a 
large proportion being It. There are still 
vast tracts of virgin forest, though wide 
expanses uavo been cleared fur cultiva- 
tion. The state Is well served by rail- 
ways, and has the best roads in the 
country. The rivs. are mostly useless for 
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naylgatlon* but the numerous wa^rfalls 
offer great hydio electric posbiolUties 
which are only partlall> exploited, thougrh 
there is hardly a tn without electric light 
Bduration is free, entirely secular and 
compulbory 1 he b P railway Is a Brit - 
managed line prosperous and important, 
forming the outlet to the wealthy resouiccs 
ot the state Irom it a line reaches out 
to Coruiuha in the state of Matto (irosso 
The impoitaut lutwoik of railways wluch 
serves S P has its outlet at the poit ef 
Santos (Q V ) Area 9t 310 sq m Pop 
(19i0 census) 7 i30 000 (Its numbered 
over 1 000,000) <1945 estimate) 8 047 000 
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SAO PACTO IHh ILA/V VNU TUP 
\I KlJl MONCMI M 

In the backt^rouT d is tl l M irti 111 building 
of twenty live 5»turo>s 

2 C ip of the above st lU siid s t ond 
city of Bri/il stands ut in < lc\ itiori of 
nearly 1000 It on tin wiio do Mir 
plateau, 200 m ^ W < f Uj > dc Janoiio 
and 45 in fioin sautr s it port A 
wealthy well ( onstructed ciL\ uoted for 
its palatial buildiiigs arid pivutc rcsi 
dences and is the qunkist ki iving rity 
In the wrrUl The leiifre of the <ity, 
which embiac es the dlsts of Pua Dhxita, 
bfto Bento (juinzo de iliro and 

I’mca Antonio Piado is contiiuially ex 
tending into new dists with an over 
Increasing number of fine buildings 
Many bioad thorougbfuies have ruently 
been driven through the overcrowded 
areas of narrow streets The most uotable 
of these is the five traffic way, Anhanga- 
bahu. In the heart of the city, which leads 
into the Avenue 9 de Julho and thence 
through the tunnels to the outskirts 
Amnng the publlc bulldlngs are the cathe- 


dral, the gov offices the episcopal palace, 
and the magpiifleent Iparanga palace, now 
a museum, which was built on the spot 
whole Brazil declared her indepen- 
dem e of Portugal, 1822 The conuuerclal 
quaitcr, containing the banks, offices, 
and shops, is contained within a oentral 
area i aUed the Triangle, and this is gradu- 
ally developing into the commercl^ hub 
of Brazil. The fortunes of the city are 
founded on the two gicat state products, 
(uflee and cotton It Is the indubtrioi 
eeutie of Uio state of b P with cotton, 
woollen, juto, boot, hat leather chemical, 
ceineiit and glasa fnctoiies breweries, 
printing works distillerie s foundries, flour 
nulls and bevel ciges The new muiuclpai 
btadiuTU m the Pacacinbi vallcv is the 
most up to date sports arena in Id 
\mcriiii and holds 100 000 speetators 
riio new and palatial Jockey Club and 
racecourse was opened in 1041 A largo 
munieipal theatre was opeiied in 1910, 
and the 'santana is the othoi priii theatre, 
s P enjoys a liealthv e liniati and Is well 
seived by inilwnys and has a good water 
supply Thoaun temp ave lagts 09 3** F. 
foi the vinrniest and 57 9® h foi the 
coldest, muiilLi-) It wis this fovuuiahlo 
elimsie, coupled with the geographical 
1 osition of the tu , that attracted so many 
Poitiigiieso and sp siLtlers The tn was 
founded !>> twf) Jesuit \ riesls on Jau 25, 
I )4 who give it the n iino of S }* In 
honour of the j itroii saint of the day 
Iht white pop giew i ipiclly and racial 
diflieulbK <> nose ihe I ndianh attacked 
the tn ^ ut uns K ( tssfullj in I >80 The 
seat e f goveinniciit of the I ortugue se la 
the ta/) fault of 'suitu wis moved to 
S P in KSi and in 1711 the tn was 
laised to the status of a city bv dtireo of 
Jo lu \ I king of I ortugal The pop In 
1920 was >79 000 to lllo do faneiro s 
1 000 000 in 1947 it was I 776 000 against 
llio do 1 ineiio s 1 OJIOOO See O A. 
I ast h acts about the State of Sdo Paulo, 
lJ2b 

Saophis, spe Kii vi n \ 

Sao Salvador da Bahia, 8te Bahia 

Sao Thome, i>6e umitr Si Thom vs 

Sao Vicente, nee Vim i \r 

Sao Vicente, i j in time vil state of Sdo 
Pauli Bi i/il opposite Santos It was 
the fust settle me ut of the Poitughe&o in 
Amen i 

Sap, wateij fluid which is In constant 
flow m living plants Crude Is that 
which has been absoibed from the soil by 
the lort hairs and carries with It the 
various dissolved food substanccH required 
by the living cells for construe tlvo pur- 
pofii R nftoi hi iiig elaborate cl in the loaves* 
'^apwr 0(1 Bphntw ood, or alhumum is that 
part of a tree which eonduets S 

Sap (Late Lat sapa^ hoe cf Gk. 
oKair-r to dig) III military engineering, 
the name of the trench Which is dug m 
the operation of sappingt 

Sapajou, name given to soma Now 
World monkeys of the genus Cebua and 
family Cebldte 

Sapbar, month of the Islamio calendar 
corroHpondliig to tiie period Nov -Deo. 

Sapodllla {Sapoia achra»)t tropioal evar- 
green tree bearing largp white llowera 
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followed by an edible fruit, whleh is 
▼alued in tlie W. Indies. 

Saponaris. ifonus of aim. and perennial 
plants (family Caryophyllaccee). S. ojBM’- 
ntdia, common soapwort, is a tall plant 
with broad, pointed leaves and handsome 
and conspicuous cymes of flesh-coloured 
flowers. Sov. species aro prown in the 
garden. S. ocymoides (rock S.), a useful 
plant for a rather shady rockery, bears 
rosy-purple flowers. 

Saponiftcation, in soap inanuf. the con- 
version (hydrolysis) of fats into soap by 
the nse of ammonia, soda, or potash; 
since different amounts of the alkali are 
needed for different oils and fats, the S. 
value is used to determine the identity and 
purity of the latter. In orffanlo chem. S. 
Is the resolution of acids and alcohols from 
esters (q.r,). 

Saponite, see Rock-soap. 

Sapotaoeee, family of tropical trees and 
shrubs, 8 <»me of which bear edible fleshy 
fruit*) containing nut-like seeds. 

Sappan Wood, wood of Casaalpinia 
Boppatit a native of S. Asia, used as a dye. 

■Sapper,’ see McNeile, Cyril. 

Sapphire, variety of corundum (AlsOa). 
It includes all corundum gemstones other 
than red (named ruby). S. without 
colour adjective wfers to bine S., those 
found In Ka^. am *i« uj»'‘ tamed for colour. 
The yellow S. should not beealU'd ori<*ntaI 
topaz, tlie green S, not oriental emerald, 
the mauve S. not oriontal amethyst. All 
are true H., as is the pink IS. The star 
reflects six rays, due to light striking 
colloidal or other Inclusions arrangeil in 
llnc.s. Good stones are obtained in Siam, 
Burma, uud Ceylon; otheiN in Moutaua, 
U.S.A., and Anukie, Qiieeiisiand. 

Sappho, Ok. poetess, h. in Lesbos, prob- 
ably at Alltylene, towards the end of the 
seventh eeiiturv n.c. hlie was a friend of 
Aleiens the pitct. It is surmised that, 
owing to a <)uarn'l \%ith the statesman 
PittacuH, she fled to Mcily about 59ti b.c., 
but she returned to Mityleno and led a 
cinde of poi'ts, among them ICriniia of 
Telos. t^he is often known as the ’tenth 
muse,* and her ly nos, which are mostly 
written in Happhic btrophe, a form popu- 
larlB(‘d by ILirace, are miMirpossed for 
their warmth and jiabhlon no less than for 
their elegance and suporh Uehnieal finish. 
They aro of suhjeeti\e lyrical <*haractcr 
and convey much that Is valnahlc to form 
a tmo concept lo 11 of her life and person- 
ality. There is no justification for the 
legend of her leap from the rock of Leucos 
in a fit of hopeless passion for I’haoii. Of 
S.'s writings, only two odes and JOO or so 
fragments and o<i<l lines remain, strictly, 
some 170 fragments arc attributed to iS. 
But of these about a hcore are not cer- 
tainly authentic, and one or two are too 
mutilated to yield any coherenci*. Broadly 
the subjects of the extant fragmeuts 
may be classified as follows: her social 
Ufe; her philosophy of life; allusions to 
Nature and Its boauttes; epithalamia or 
bridal songs; invocations and references 
to deities; her claims to immortality as 
a poetess: personal and miscellaneous 
poems. It is conjectured that her total 
output was not leas than 8000 lines, and 


of thts there has survived less than the 
equivalent of 600 lines, or about 2000 
words. But. although the extant frag- 
ments are small, posterity has a tolerable 
idea of her personality, and not only 
from iiiti'rnal evidence, as, for example, 
from the very famous lyric to a beloved 
girl describing. In burning words and 
riotous imagery, the whole passion of love 
(which poem Is preserved for modems by 
the so -called Longinus in his treatise On 
the iS'u62tme, and quoted or imitated by 
lluraco, Lucretius, Plato, Theocritus, 
Lucian, and, in our own times, Tennyson), 
hut also from what is staled about her 
by anct. writers. 

There is a very considerable literature 
on S. Among anet. writers who left 
valuable extracts from or criticisms of the 
poems are Aristotle, Plutarch, Dion of 
Prusa, Maximus Tyrius, Ualen, and Aris- 
tides the S 4 )phlst. Among modern works 
are J. M. Edmonds's ed. of 1:1. in the Lyra 
(irtpca, 1922-27; E. Lohel's cd., con- 
taining Schubart’s additional fragments 
(192.5); and the excellent ''omprehensive 
cd., Uniipho: the l*oem» and Fragments, 
by n. H. Haines, in the Broadway Trans, 
series (1926). See also Bliss Carman, 
Sappho, 1911; U. von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorf, Sappho und Sirru)nides, 1913; 
1) M. llobiiiMm. Sappho amt her Influence, 
1921 ; A. Weigall, Sappho of Lesbos, IB.'l'i; 
und II. llodlgcr. Sapplw, ihrliufund Ruhm 
bti der XwhiLcU, 19.13. 

Sapporo, or Satsuparo, tn., cap. of the 
is. of Yezo, Jai)ai:i, on the Isbigari R. 
Prior to allied bombing attacks in the 
Second World War it had an agrie. 
ctdicgc. a museum, botanical gardens, and 
various nianufacturmg industries. Pop. 
19IK.500. 

Saprolegnia, see under Salmon. 

Saprophytes (Gk. rrmrpos decaying: 
01 u plant) are plants, not oonflned 
to any one group, but most numerous 
among the fungi, which being wholly or 
portly devoid of chlorophyll and chloro- 
plnsts ara unable to mauuf. the carbon 
eoiiipouuds necessary for their nutrition 
from carbon dioxide and water. They 
tlier(*foro derive their h)od from dead 
pin lit*- and animals, as distinct from para- 
sites which uro dependent upon living 
liosts for their sustenance. But no strict 
deliTiilion can bo made, for a great number 
of plouts obtain some of their carbon 
compounds from organic matter in the 
soil, and on the other hand some parasites 
are able to exist as S. for a considerable 
jienod, while not a few live first as true 
parasiU >8 until they kill their host, and 
then obtain nourishment from its decay- 
ing tissues. An Instaut'c is Stereum pitr- 
jjureum, a fungus which is the cause of 
silver-leaf of plum and other tree-?. Its 
truotitlcation never appears till the wood 
is dead. Dry-rot of timber Is caused by 
a saprophytic fungus ( Uerulius Uury^ 
tnans); others are the inoulda of jam, 
cheese, and otlier foods. But on the 
whole 8 . let' very valuable soavougera, 
rapidly cleuilng the earth's surface ox 
objectionable matter, breaking it down 
toto simple compounds which are avail- 
able for the nutrition of green plantar 
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Among higher plants the fir-rape or pine- 
bird’s nest iUvpopifys) and many ot the 
orchids, including the Brit, bird’s-nest 
orchid (JVeottia), arc S. 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur (1875-1049), 
Indian lawyer and statesman, b, in 
Kashmir, educated at Agra College, was 
enrolled as an advocate of the high court, 
Allahabad, in 1890. A lawyer of out- 
standing (‘iiiineiice, he played a great 
part in Indian political and social pro- 
gress for more than a generation. His 
earliest political atfiliations wore with the 
National Congress. Under the Morloy- 
Mlnto constitution ho was a member of 
the United Provs. Legislative Council, 
1913-16, and thereafter for four yours of 
the Impej'iol Legislature. Having founded 
the Liberal party, i8. c^uiio to London in 
1919 to support the Montagii-Clielmsford 
reforms. From 1920 to 1923 he was a 
member of the viceroy’s executive council. 
K.C.S.I. 1923. Uo visited London in 
1923 for the Imperial Conference, and 
again in 1927 to discuss the composition 
of the Simon Commission. S. was one of 
the most influential of the Indian repre- 
sentatives at the Hound Table Conference, 
and it was largely owing to him that the 
conference, instead of ending in deadlock, 
reached a decision broadly acceptable to 
both Bides. Uo again travelled to London 
in 1933 to confer with the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament on the proposed 
Indian reforms. I'rivy Councillor, 1934. 
In the 1939-45 war S. supported co- 
operation with Britain. During the long 
negotiations from which the two states 
of India and Pakistan emerged he songlit, 
aa usual, to exercise a moderating influence 
on his countrymen, but his proposals 
gained support from neither Hindus nor 
Muslims. . ^ ^ 

Sapucaia Nut, finely flavoured, nutriti- 
ons, and easily digested oval nut of 
Lecythis ollaris, the largest Brazilian tree. 

Saraband, slow, stately dance, at ono 
time popular in Spain, France, and 
Knglaud, said to be of E. origin. In 
Spain the dance was at Licked by Cer- 
vantes for Indecency, and waa for a time 
suppressed by Philip 11. In England It 
was transformed into an ordinary country 
danec. In a purely lustru mental form 
it became the slow movement of tho 
suite (f/.v.). 

Saracenia, Side Saddle Flower, or North 
American Pitcher Plant, genus of perennial 
bog plants, with tubular, reticulated, 
pitcher-shaped leaves and drooping blooms 
with a curious five-partite, uinbrclla- 
shaped style. S, purpvrea is sometimes 
grown in sheltered, moist rockeries, and 
other species In a moist, coni greenhouse. 

Saracenic Architecture, see Aiicuitec- 
TURE, Mohammedan. 

Saracens, name given by Ok. writers 
from the first century a.d. U * the Bedouin 
Arabs who )iTod in Mesopotamia and 
Arabia Petnea, on the confines, that is, ot 
the Rom. and Persian empires. It was tho 
customary name given by Christians ot the 
Middle Ages to their Muslim enemies in 
£. Europe. See also Cbubaoes; Mo- 
HAMMEU ; Saladin. See S. Ockley, History 
of the Saracens, 1708. 


Saragossa, Duke of, see Palafoe t 
Melzi, Jose dr. 

Saragossa, or Zaragoza, prov. and its 
cap. in N. Spain. The prov., which has 
an area of 6611 sq. m., is watered by the 
Ebro and Its tribs. the Jalon, Uuerva, and 
Arba. In the Sierra do Moucayo (to the 
S.W.) Is a peak 7707 ft. high. The fertile 
soil yields good crops of cereals. Wines, 
live-stock, oil and flour are the staple 
exports. Calatayud Is tho only tn. be- 
hides tho cap. with over 10,000 inhab. 
Pop. 637,100. The city, which was once 
tho cap. of Aragon, lies on tho Ebro, 212 
m. by rail N.E. of Madrid. The Oolt- 
iboriaii name for the city was ‘Saloluba’; 
the modern nanio is a corruption of 
‘Oaisarea- Augusta,* a name received in 
25 n.(\ S. has a univ. (1474), and is an 
important trade centre; manufs. inclnde 
glass, porcelain, inachinnry, and Iron 
goods. In the Sp. civil war tho insurgents 
made a concerL'd and successful rising 
here and in Seville, Cadiz, and I'amplona 
on July 18, 1936, being hailed by many 
os the saviours of the coimtry from 
Communism. Pop. 268,006. 

Sarajevo, Sarajevo, or Sarayevo (the 
Bosna-Serai of the Turks), cap. of the 
banovina or co. of Driiiska In Yugoslavia. 
It is picturesquely situated In the valley 
of the Miljo^ka, latitude 43“ 54' N., longi- 
tude 18“ 25' E., 122 m. S.W. of Belgr^e. 
Like BelCTadc and Zagreb it is semi- 
oriental, having a pop. which is mostly 
Muslim and sev. mosques, some of which 
are famous. Tho tn. was founded by the 
Uungarians in about 1263, and is a oentre 
of sev. faiths. One of the two provs. into 
which tho Lat. Church of Yugoslavia is 
divided is at K., which has four suffragan 
secs (the other prov. is at Zagreb). It 
is also tho scat of a Serb Orthodox Metro- 
politan. With its many wooden hou.sc8 
and handsome mosques, it Is a strikingly 
plctimesquo tn., hut now contains numer- 
ous modern features. Including a training 
college, gymnasium, school of law for 
Muslims, cU\ It manufs. silk, pottery, 
carpets, embroidery, and textiles, and has 
a sugar-beet factory and timher yards. 
It was at S. that the Arehduko Francis 
Ferdinand was assassinated on June 28, 
1914, an event which had bo profound a 
bearing on the I'irst World War. See 
W'oKLi> Wak, First and also Fkan'CIs 
F&Ki)i?fAMD, Akciipuke, and Atwria- 
UuNOARY. In the Second World War It 
was captured by Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slav troops from tho Gers. on April 6. 
1945. Pop. 118,100. 

Sarajoglu Shukri (6. 1890), Turkish 
statesman. Jurist, and economist, b, at 
Odoinis. He was a personal friend of 
Ataturk, and his Influence has had most 
to do with Turkish foreign policy and, 
latterly, tho chief prohlcins of domestic 
policy, since 1938. Former minister of 
finance and delegate to Paris for the 
negotiations on the Ottoman debt, S. was 
I ministor of justice, 1932-38. As foreign 
minister, 1938-42. he negotiated trie 
Anglo-TurkisU alliance, 1939. He was 
Prime Minister, 1942-46. It was S. who 
decided at tho end of 1943, after the retire- 
ment of F.-M. Chokmok, that the chief 
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of the mnoral staff should In future be 
answer^le to the Prime Minister. In 
addition. It was due to S. that the evolu* 
tlon from the ono-party system towards 
democracy made rapid strides from 1945, 
and rendered imperatiyo the revision of 
the status of the army. This evolution 
continued after S. had ceased to be Prime 
Minister, and tlius for the first time in 
Turkish hist, the armed forces of the 
country, by virtue of Pills passed in 
June 1949, were placed under civil 
authority and control. 

Saran, or Sarun, dist. of Bihar and 
Orissa, India; produces rice and cereals, 
sugar, indigo, and poppies. Area 2670 
sq. in. Pop. 2,400.000. 

Sarapis, see Serapis. 

Saratoga Springs, health resort in Sara- 
toga CO., New York, U.S.A., 39 m. N. of 
Albany. It has some tldrty carbonated 
mineral springs beneficial for rheumatism 
and dyspepsia, and a fine climate. The 
S. y. Authority was estab. in 1033 to 
develop facilities. The Saratoga spa treats 
chronic disease and physical and nervous 
strain. Mineral waters are bottled here, 
and furniture, drugs, silk, and paper- 
making machinery are manufactured. 
Here iiurgoyno surrendered to Gates 
(Oct. 17. 1777) pftor two fiercely con- 
tested battles. t uu oo 1 1 vent ion of Sara- 
toga, as the capitulation of Burgoyno was 
called, the Kng. undertook to embark for 
England immediately, but the convention 
was not ratllled by Congress and the sur- 
rendered men were kept prisoners of war 
until the conflict ended. Pop. 13,700. 

Saratov, name of a region and its cap. 
in the R.S.F.S.R. The region has an area 
of 32,624 sq. m. It comprises part of the 
central tableland of Russia, which is here 
from 700 to 900 ft. above the sea, and 
which is cut by wat«*rle88 ravines. The 
Volga traverses the region. The mean 
temp, ranges from 11-5® F. in Jan. to 72-1" 
in July, the average being 42*1®. The 
rainfall is about 14*9, and periodic 
droughts are usual. Serdohsk, Balashov, 
Khvallnsk, and Novo-Uzensk are tus. of 
importance. Tlio tn. of S., ndmimstrative 
centre for the region (61 per cent of which 
is rural), is on the Volga, 532 m. by nul 
from Moscow. An important centre for 
trade and commerce since the seventeenth 
century, S. possesses the largest combine- 
harvester W'orks in Europe, in addition to 
machine-building factories, which special- 
ise in the making of Diesel engines, lathes, 
haJl-boarings, oil refineries, and flour and 
textile mills. Its comniorciul and in- 
dustrial Importance was enhanced by 
the construction of a bridge across 
the Volga at S., and the completion of 
the Ur^k-lletsk railway, giving access 
to the 9. Urals and Kazakhstan. It has 
large textile manufactories, based on the 
cotton imported from Ontral Asia and the 
coal and iron of the Ukraine and Donbas, 
yunflowers and fruit are cultivated, and 
there are dlstillories. It is an important 
railway junction, at which cargoes of 
grain, wool, fruit, and cloth, etc., are 
transferred from boats to the railway 
running eastward to Moscow. There is a 
univ. which was estab. before the revolu- 


tion. 9. was superseded by Stalingrad as 
the administrative centre for the entire 
lower Volga region in 1931. Pop. 
1,799,000; (tn.) 376,000. 

Saravati, in Hindu mythologry’t the god- 
dess of speech, eloquence, music, and 
learning. 

Sarawak, Brit, crown colony in the N.W. 
of Borneo, with an area of 50,000 sq. m. 
and a coast-lino of 450 m. Between 1888 
and 1946 9. was an independent state 
under Brit, protection, having originated 
as a separate state in 1842 when Muda 
Hassim, sultan of Brunei, ceded it to Sir 
Jamci- Brooke (q.v.), who became rajah. 
The last rajah was Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke, who bucceeded in May 1917. 
Sev. mts. rise above 8000 ft., and many of 
the rivs. arc navigable. Kuching, the cap. 
(31,000 inhab.), on the SaraAvak R., and 
Sibu, on the Rcjang R., are the most 
populous tns. There is a considerable 
oil -field at Miri and Bakong in the Baram 
dist., and a refinery at Lutong. Coal is 
abundant; experiments in the mechanised 
production of rice have been imdertakcn. 
The revenue is derived chiehy from cus- 
toms, royalties on oil and timber, and land 
revenue. Coffee, rubber, pepper, cam- 
phor, sago, etc., are produced, as well as 
copper, manganebc, antimony, and dia- 
monds. The prc-193y gov. opium farms 
have been abolished. There are no 
arterial roads or railways, but there are 
over 420 m. of metalled and earth roads. 
There are wireless stations at Kuching, 
Sibu, Miri, and at numerous other tns. 
and a telephone system. Pop. (including 
Malays, Dyaks, Kenyalis, Kayans, and 
Muruts) is estimated at about 500,000. 
On Sept. 24, 1941, a new constitution was 
introduced by which the former Supremo 
C6uncil became the rajah’s Executive 
Council, and the sole power to legislate 
was vested in the rajah, acting with the 
advice and consent of the Council of 
Negri. The Executive Council under this 
constitution consisted of not fewor than 
five members, a majority of whom must 
bo members of the S. civil service. The 
Council of Negri comprised twenty -five 
members, fourteen being officially ap- 
pointed from the civil service, and eleven 
unofficial representatives of the people, 
including members of the Chinese com- 
munity and of the native tribes. Soon 
afterwards the A Hies were at war with 
Japan, and on Dec. 16, 1941, Jap. forces 
landed at Miri and Lutong. from which 
Brit, detachments had b<*cn previously 
withdrawn after putting the oil wells and 
refinery out of action. Jap. bombers 
raided Kuching on Dec. 19 with damage 
to property. By Deo. 28 the enemy was 
In occupation of the cap. On Juno 21 
1944, Australian troops landed at Lutong 
unopposed (see further under Pa(UFIO 
Campaigns or Far Eastern Front in 
yproND World War). 

The government of part of the present 
ter. was, as indicated above, obtalneil m 
1842 by th.' Brooke family. Various 
aeoessions were made between 1861 and 
1905. Under an agreement of 1888 9. 
was put under Brit, protection. A supple- 
mentary agreement of Nov. 1941 made 
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provision tur the appointment o^ a Brit, 
vepreaentatlve with certain limited powers. 
Following the liberation from the Jap. 

the rajah again took over hU administra- 

tion from the Brit, military authorities 
(April l'J46). but ho hud previously pro- 
posed to the Brit. Oov. the cession of the 
ter. to the Brit. Crown. Since IHJii there 
had been two advisory bodies, the Supreme 
Council and ttie Council of Negri, and. as 
mentioned above, by the constitution of 
19 U those couiu'ils were vested with 
powers ooniparable to those of ivn orthodox 
Brit, colonial exoeutivo and Icgi^ilutivo 
council respectively. But there cun bo 
little doubt that on iudepoudent state of 
S. wtfcs S' smvivnl out of ploee in the more 
closely integral Malaya, which omergod 
after the intorluclo of Jap. occupation. 
The aiiaehroiilstio period of paternal 
despotism couhl not endure, and the Brit. 
Gov. felt impcllud in future to eoncorn 
itself more intimately with S. than iu the 
post. ■ The Council of N'cgrl, on May 17, 
1940, authorised the Aot of Cession by 
nineteen to sixteen votes, and the Act was 
signed In tlie same mouth. The adminis- 
tration is now in thu hands of a Brit, 
governor. Thu tirst governor t»f S. was 
Sir C. A. Clarke, who was transferred tii 
the Gold Coast iu 1949, being succeeded 
by L). G. Stewart, financial sccrclary to 
Palestine. The now governor had been 
only a few days in S. when ho was fatally 
stabbed in Sibu (Dec. 0) by a Malay youth. 

See S. Baring Gouhl and C’, A. Banip- 
fylde, Uisittry of Sarawak. 1839^-1908, 
1909; O. Rose and W. McUougall, Pagan 
Tribes of Jiornco, 191*2; E. Owen Rutter, 
British Sorih Borneo: an Afrount of Us 
Uislorg, Brsources, and Xntive I’ribes, 
1922, and Pagans of. Sorih Borneo, 1929; 
C. Hose, Fifty Years of Komance and Re- 
search, 1927; T. H.irrisson (ed.), Borneo 
Jungle: an Account of the Oxford ExiteJi- 
tion to Sarawak, 19.'18; Agues Keith, Land 
Below the IVind (N, Borneo), 1999; and 
Ranee of Sarawak, The Three lYhite Rajahs 
of Sarawak, 1939. 

’Sarcoma (trau.-iHtcratiou of Gk. tra^Ktana, 
which is derived from to become 

fleshy. and o-ap^ — flesh), malignant tumour 
(cancer); made up of embryonal me&u- 
derm, ubereus carcinomata are formed 
from eetoderiji or ondodonn (i.r. opltholial 
tissue of the skin or mucous membrane). 
S. are further «listingnlshcd from carci- 
nomata by their being composed maiuiy 
of cells with little connective tissue; 
the blood* vessels are iiumcmuH, but arc 
not HO iiigUly organised. They may bo 
olassifled as round-celled, hpiudle-celled, 
melanotic, and myeloid, according to 
the nature of their cellH. iMeiauotie S. 
are composed of cells containing melanin, 
a block pigment. Myeloid n., or myelo- 
mata, euro compoHed of giant cells like 
those of bone-marrow, and are found 
only in the Interior of bones. S. are 
disseminated by the blo(>d-stream« oorci- 
Doinata commonly by the lymph cluumols; 
secondary S. are therefore most often 
found In the Su also Canokr. 

Saroophagus (Gk. aapKot^yue, flesh- 
eating* from crapf, flesh, and to 

eat), stone receptacle for the dead. The 


curious name, according to Pliny, is de< 
rived from a caustic property possessed by 
a certain stone foimd at Aasos In Tro'ts: 

corpses interred In oofHos of this material 

were believed to be consumed within 
forty days. One of the earliest au<l most 
noteworthy S. Ih that of Seti, who reigned 
in Egypt from 1320 to 1300 B.c., wrought 
out of a solid mass of oragoiilto and seml- 
trunslueent; it is now preserved in the 
Soaue Museum, London. In the Brit. 
Museum is an Etruscaii dating to JOO 
B.r.; liio Ktruhcans used terra-eottOfc 
and carved their coiflns either in the form 
of a couch with a rociimhent flguro of the 
dead, or of a dimiuiitivo shrine. These 
and the Sidon S., found by Uamdy Bey 
in 1K87 (now iu tlie Imperial Museum at 
(yOiLMautiuople), ore some of the flxtest in 
existence. Tim oldcst-kuowu Rom. S. is 
that of Seipio iu the Vatioau, wlilclt dates 
in the tlilrd century u.(\, and other good 
examples are the IVuthusilea S., also in the 
Vaticiiii, au<l the Niobid S. in the Lnteran. 
On Uom. coillus, of wliici) a great number 
have survived, will bo found the appro- 
priate legends of Brometheus and of 
Psyt'Iie and Eros. A valiialtie Horn. was 
diMNivored iu Gabh.iry, suburb of Alex- 
andria, iu May 1949, during building opera- 
tions by tbe Salt and Soda Company in the 
an<’t. region of tlie Necropolis; 285 cm. 
long, 132 cm. wide, uud 191 cm. in height, 
it is much larger tli.in any similar object 
iu the Greco-Rom. Museum at Alexandria. 
It Is of greylsh-whito marldo, beautifully 
sculptured, and elalmoil to be the best 
typo of S. of its kind known in Egypt. 
Most of the details portrayed on the sides 
are connected with the cult of Dionysus. 
At one Olid is the head of a satyr, luid at 
the other a magniflcently executed head 
of the satyr Silcuus. On one of tlie long 
sides are Mumads and three weU -wrought 
heads of thu Gorgous, and between those 
thu bu.st of a bearded Sorapis and the 
>outIiful form of Dionysus. Giulor the 
influence of Gonsiautiae tlie Groat, when 
Ohnstuinity hecaiiio tlie oilleial statu 
roligiuiL of the Rom. Empire, stone S. were 
w’idely used, and a great impetus waa 
given to llgure sculpture in Eui'upe. 

Sarcosine, or Mothyl-glyoine (Clls-Nll* 
CHa'OOOtl), was obtiduetl by Liebig by 
boiling ereatluo with baryta water. It Is 
Biiiiiiarly produced from catTelun. Volhard 
pri'pared it synthcticailyfrom clilorciucetio 
acid and methylamine. It forms rhouibio 
crystals, soluble In water (melting-point 
219-220° 0.) with both basic and acid 
properties. 

Sard, reddish-brown kind of chalcedony , 
wliich, like caniollaa. derives its colour 
from iron oxide. Its natural colour may 
be improved by heating. Tho H, is often 
carved us u seal and worn set in a ring. 
S. is foiuid in Buroda„ India, ood BraalL 
It is riiucii rarer than oarnellan and there- 
fore much more valuable. 

Sardanapalus (966-d2fl B.o.), probably 
Ok. corruption of tha Assyrian Assur- 
bani’pal (q,v,)» 

Sardes, see Sabms. 

Sardioe, term long applied In Miedi- 
terranoau countries to young pllcbardn- 
iClupea jtUchofdua), aad> iu recent yean 
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especially to those prepared In llrittany 
aaid packed In oil in a tin hermetically 
sealed. It has also been applied to 
brlslinm or young sprats (C*. svrattm) 
similarly proservod in Norway, whore the 
pilchard Is unknowrn. Other species of 
Clupea arc the W. Indian poisonous S. 
(O. thriesa) and the l*aclflr or Jap. S. iC. 
mgar). Some 400,000 cases ot 8. are 
exported annually from Tanada. They* 
canglit chiefly in the bay of Kundy. 

Sardinia (It. Sardegna), is. in the Medi- 
terranean, belonging to Italy. It is about 
ICO 10 . in length and 68 m. wide. In size 
it is the sixth is. of Europe and the second 
is. of the M(MliUTraueun 8oa, ranking next 
to Sicily. The strait of lUmifaeio. separ- 
ating it from Corsica to the N,, is 7i in. 
wide, and Civitavecchia, whicii is the 
nearest point on the It. maiiihuid, li<*s 
138 in. to tl»e N.E. In the south is ttu* 
gulf named after Cagliari, the cap., and 
between this and the gulf of Orislano on 
the VV. lies the low, fertile, but malarial 
plain of tbe Canipidano; the gulfs of 
Asinara and Orosci are the chief indenta- 
tions on N. and K. respectively. 8. jh In 
great part mountainous and partly \ol- 
oanlc. IMmta Ijaniannora (6050 ft.) and 
l^nta ilruncu Spina (6034 ft.) in Cen- 
nargontu, Monti Corrasai (4827 ft.), 

Buiita Heriiti In J.o Monti Idmbora 
(4404 ft.) In the N.E. and Mcuiti del 
Coccano (4154 ft.), Monti di Lanusei 
(4091 ft.), and Monte Linns (4068 ft.) are 
the highest peAks. The Tirso, Kluiuen- 
dosa, and (^^ghlnas are the chief rivh., all 
of which are rapid torrents, dry or almost 
dj^' in the suunner. Many cxcollont har- 
bours, Including Cagliari, Terranova, 
Carloforto, l*orlo Torix's, and Alghero arc 
found along the indented shores. Famous 
as a granary under the Rom. Eiupin^, S, 
still produces wheat, barley, maize, pulses, 
potatoes, lucenie, tobacco, and saffron, 
though n(»t in great quantities, besides 
w'ine (chiefly in the T>rov. of Cagliari), 
olive oil (chiefly in Sas.su ri), and fruits. 
Although only 3 4 per cent of the Sardinian 
area is not * prodiu'tlve,* i.e. 064 ikt cent is 
dedicated to agriculture and forostrj", 
51 per cent of the hoil is used for pasturi'S, 
and only 20-8 per cent produces crops. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, horses, au<l many pigs 
are reared. Fiirests co>er about 5 per 
cent of the area; some thirty-eight plant 
Bpoeies are iiuligeiuuis to S. alone and 
about the same number are elsow’hero 
found only In Corsica. The native fauna 
includes moullons, stags. wdUl hoars, and 
flamingos. Zinc, silver, coi»per, lead, and 
lignite are mined in the S.W. There are 
also tunny and sardine flbherit's. The 
chief eximrts are wino, (»lives, llsh, ohar- 
ooal, salt, and minerals. There are some 
360 m. of railway of normal gauge (bosidee 
some 606 m. of narrow' gauge) linking the 
chief tns., Cagliari, Iglcsias, Oristano, 
Sassarl, Algboro, etc., and motor services 
are expanding, though the roads of tbe 
Interior ace still very poor. Cagliari, 
damaged during the Second World War 
(pop. 111,000), and Sassarl (pop. 67,900) 
are the seats of nnlvs. S. has many inter- 
esting pndiiBtorio remains, partloularly 
etone fortresses known as waraghU which 


are commonly considered as belonging to 
tbe Bronze Age. Recently, however, it 
has been suggested by the It. archaeologist 
Pallottino that the Sardinian nuraghi may 
belong to tbe oiglith to sixth oentnries 
B.C. S. was conquered by the Cartlia- 
giniaiis, after their victory over the Cks. 
at Atalia (537 n.C’.), and b.v the Roms, in 
238 n.c., who made it a prov. After 
Buffering from the repealed ravages of 
Goths and Vandals, It pa.ssed into the pos* 
soHsion of the K. Rom. Empire. In later 
times it w'as harassed by the Saracens, but 
in the eleventh eenturj’ it hecamc a king- 
dom, > Htiovigh in 1190 it liad to recognise 
the Miprcmaey of l^isa, which w’as, how- 
ever, contested by Genoa. Aragon next 
captured it, 1323-26. Ruled by a Sp. 
viceroy, 1178- 1713, it then passed to the 
emperor, and finally to the duke of Savoy 
in 1718, who then took the title of king 
of S. When his descendant. Victor Em- 
manuel II., became king of Italy in 1861, 
the kingdom of S., which had been in 
cxi*^tence since 1161. cj*asrd to exist.. 
Its ports were bombed b.v the Jt.A.F. sev. 
limes in tlic* autumn of 1941. Aren 9302 
sq.m. Pop. 1,216 000. AVc l>. Goldring, 
Sardinia, the Island of the \yraghi, 1930, 
and M. Fallot tliio, Im Sardegna Anragica, 
19.'>0. 

Sardis (Gk. i.rio5its), eai). of the anct. 
kingdom of Lydia uud of the Rom. and 
Byzantine prov. of Lydi.i, from a.d. 295 
was the sent of a metropolitan bisliop. It 
fell successively a prey to the ('iinmerians 
(Keventh century n.c.), the Perbiaus under 
Cyrus (546 n.e.), the AlhemUns and 
loniaus (498 u.o.), Antiochus tho Great 
(21,> n.c.), and finally Timur (a.d. 1402). 
in the days of Its prosperity it wns famous 
for its carpets and w oollen goods, and was 
an entrepot for the trattic l>ctwe(‘n Persia 
and Europe. 

Sardonyx, see Onyx. 

Sardou, Victorien (1831-1908), Fr. 
dramatist, w'lis b. in Paris, ami w,ns at first 
inUuided for the medical profc'Sbion. ills 
early alUunpts at piny -writing failed; he 
sullcrod much privation, and fell ill of 
typhoiii fcMT, but was nur*>vd through 
sickiu*,ss by an actrc’ss. Mile de Hii^eourt, 
whom he then married, and bv her he was 
introduced to ^Illo lldjazet. for whom he 
WTulo scv. successful skotehcb, such as 
Monsinir (Jurat (1860). Mo then con- 
tinued to produce all forms of drama at an 
nbtoimding rate, and becoming one of the 
niobt popular writers of Ids kind, he 
speedily amassed a eoiisuleruhle fortune. 
For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote Fddora 
(1883); ThcofUtra (1884); and Lo Tosco 
(1887). Ho was elected to the academ.v 
in 1887. See J. Ilart, Sardnu and the 
Sardou Vlays, 1913, and («. Mouly. Jm Vie 
Itroditfirusc de ytctorien Snrdou, 1931. 

Sargans, tn. of the canton of St. (4a]l, 
Switzerland, on tho rallwnv hotwcou Chur 
and Wallenstadt. Pop. I^no. 

Sargasso Sea, jiart of the N. Athintlo 
Ooc^an between 40*' and 70® W . lat., and ‘20* 
and 35® N. h»ng.. noted for its seawL«d 
(Sargassum mcrijermn), ftr-it noticed by 
Columbus In 1492. Maj. James Konneu 
(1832) assumed that tho weed was brought 
from the gulf of Mexico by the GnU 
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stream, but Barou von Hutuboldt thought 
that it was produced on vast beds at the 
bottom of the ocean from which it broke 
away in a matured stato. Tho Ger. 
botanist. Mcyen (1834), however, ad- 
vanced the theory that tho plants had 
never been attached to tho sea-bed or 
rocks. The Sargassum weed is not a large 
plant, and single specioions vary in size 
from small Iragiucnts to bushy plants 
a foot long. Practically all * tho plants 
belong to the main varieties, fii. natans and 
S. fluiians. Prof. O. Winge describes how 
the weed tends to subdue the waves and, 
seen from a distance in a bn^e/e, the Sar- 
gasauni flotillas He like smooth strips in 
contrast to the rufiled surf of the surrtnmd- 
ing ocean. Most of tho plants in the H. S. 
have grotvn vegetativoly, and are able to 
multiply themselves indefinitely by parti- 
tion. The literature of tho B. S. is not 
very accessible, and even the main facts 
have remained rather obscure. Much 
light has been thrown on the origin of the 
drifting weed by I’rof. Parr, Prof. Winge, 
and others. See O. Kriimmcl, Die nordat- 
laniische Sargassosef>, 1891 ; J. Murray and 
J. Hjort, The Depths of the Ocean, 1012; 
O. Winge, The Sargasso Sea, its Boundaries 
and Vegetation (report of the J »an. Oceano- 
graphical Expedition, 1900-10), 1923; L. 
Germain, La Mer des Snrgasses, 1935; and 
Oeographical Journal, .Ian. 1942. 

Sargent, Sir (Harold) Malcolm (Watts) 
(ft. 1895), Brit, conductor, educated at 
btamford .School. Having studied tho 
organ at Peterborough Cathedral (1 OH- 
IO 14) he became organist at Melton Mow- 
bray (1914-24), meanwhile taking his 
doctorate of music at Diirliam LTniv. 
(1919) and studying the piano under 
Moiseiw'itsch (1919-21). From this time 
S. began to distinguish himself as a choral 
{in<l orchestral conductor. In 1922 he 
was appointed conductor to tlie Leicester 
fcSyinphoav Orchestra and Choral {Society, 
and in the following year became con- 
duct(»r of orclu'stral classes and prof, at 
the Royal ("ollego of Music. In 1928 S. 
acceptcMl the position of conductor-in - 
chief of the Royal Choral Society. Since 
then ho has held posts us ofllcial con- 
ductor of the London Symphony, Hallft, 
and Liverpool Philharmonic orchestras, 
and he has appeared in all tho prln. con- 
cert halls of the world. In 1942 S. 
received the honorary doi torato of music 
at Oxford Univ.. and was knighted iu 1947. 

Sargent, John Singer (185G-1925), Amcr. 
portrait painter, ft. in Hnreuco, .son of 
Dr. Fitzwllliam fl., phjsiMan. of Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S..\. lie studied in 
Florence, and In Pons under Carolus 
Duran, also in Oermanv and Italy, 
achieving fame by a portrait of Dman in 
1877. IIo had a studio in Paris obout 
1880-84, after which ho lived chiefly in 
England. For tweiity-flvc years ho held 
attention by his portraits of celebrities and 
the non -celebrated. Roosevelt, Rocke- 
feller, Chamberlain, Ada Kchan, tho Sp. 
dancer Camienclta, and KUon Terry were 
among his subjects. A famous full-length 
is HiOrd Ribblesdale,* in the National 
Gallery. Among his most notable works 
are his mural decorations at Boston Public 


Library. In the Tate Gallery is a speci- 
men of his work outside portraiture: 
* Carnation, Lily; Lily, Rose,' painted 
1885. A.R.A.. 1894; R.A.. 1897. 

Sargon (*the legitimate king'), king of 
Assyria, reigned from 722 to 705 B.o., 
wrheu ho was assassinated. A general in 
the Assyrian army, he usurped tho crown 
on the death of Shalmaneser IV.; this 
usurpation explains, perhaps, why one long 
procession of battles Alls his reign. Having 
captured and depopulated Samaria, he 
crushed revolts of Palestine and Damascus, 
and of the Egyptians and Philistines in 
720. Between 719 and 714 he defeated 
the Hittites, Moschi, Minnl, Modes, Tiba- 
reni, Cilieians, and also Rusus of Ararat. 
Finally, having worsted Merodachbaladan. 
ho seized the crown of Babylon. 

Sark, one of tho Channel Is., m. E. of 
Guernsey, has an area of about 1300 ac., 
and comprises two ponJnsuhis, Great and 
Little S., joined by tho Coiipfte, a narrow, 
natural, and elovatetl causeway. A new 
harbour was opened on Juno 23, 1949. 
There is an abundance of llsh and sea- 
fowl. and some agriculture. Its striking 
caves and cliffs attract a number of 
visitors. S. has its own constitution and 
has a seigneur. Motor cars are not per- 
mitted in the island. 

Deelait'd demilitarised in 1940. S. was 
occupied by the Oors. on July 1. The 
seigneur of Sark and some of the pop. 
were deported to German v. There was a 
commando raid on the is. on the night 
of Oct. 3-4, 1942, and liberation was 
achieved on May 9, 1945, military govern- 
ment existing until Ang. 25. Pop. 570. 

Sarmatians (Lat. Sannatie or Sauro^ 
mnfip) wore an arut. people, akin to the 
Scythians in speccii, and probably Iranian 
by stock, who inhabited Sarmatia, i.e. 
those refrions ot modern Russia which 
stretch froTii the Vistula and tho Danube 
to the Volga ami Cauccisus. The Alans 
w’erc a Sarmutian tribe who ravaged the 
E. Rom. Empire (third century a.d.). 

Sarnen, tii. of Switzerland, cap. of 
Obwaldcn (S. half of IJnterwnldcn), on the 
R. Aa, 13 ni. S. of Lucerne. Altitude 
1550 ft. Pop. 5500. 

Sarnia, port of entry and cap. of Lamb- 
ton CO., Ontario, Panada, on tno St. Clair 
R., 50 m. VV. of London. It has the 
largest oil-rotlnery of tho Brit. Empire, 
lumber mills, a synthetic rubber plant, 
chemical aud glass factories, machine- 
shops, threshing machines, steel and iron 
factories. J'op. 40,000. 

Sarno, tn. in tho prov. and 13 m. N.W. 
of the port of Salcnio, Italy. It has 
inaniifs. of textiles, wino, paper, and 
leather, aud there are mineral springs. 
Tho Ostrogoths under Teias were routed 
hero, in 553, by an army of Justinian 
under Narscs. Pop. (com.) 25,000. 

Sarolea, Charles (ft. 1870), Bol^an ad- 
ministrator and scholar, ft. at Tangres, 
and educated at the Royal Athenfte. 
Masselt. aud at Li6go Unlv., whore he 
distinguished himself In cloBsics and philo- 
sophy. Having been awarded a travelling 
scholarship by tho Belgian Gov., S. spent 
two years (1892-93) of |urther study in 
Paris, Palermo, and Naples; and In 1804 
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he wae appointed first lecturer and head The 'l^me of Vour Life (the latter awarded 
of the Fr. and Romance Dept, at Edln- the Pulitzer prize, which he rejected). 
burf?h Unlv. During the First World The Human Comedy (1943) has been 
Wnr S. travelled widely, appoaliner for filmed. Other works include Dear Baby 
Belffian relief, and in 1920 he accom- (1914) and The Adventures of Wealth 
panied Kintr Albert as his political ad- Jackson (1947). 

visor on the royal iourncy to Brazil and Sarpedon, in (Ik. lei^cnd, the son of 
W. Africa. 1 le is the autiior of numerous Laodamia and Zeus. A Trojan champion, 
works on political and literary subjects, he was slain by the Ok. Patroclus in the 
including studies and lives of I bsen (1891), ten years* war, but Apollo saved his body 
Victor Uu(?o (1911), Tolstoy (1912), Joan from dishonour, 
of Arc (1918), and Masarvk and Lincoln Sarpi, Paolo, see Paul, Father. 

(1920). Sarpsborg, tn. and port in the fylke of 

Sarongs, coloured cotton cloths of plain Ostfnhl, s.K. Norway, on the (iloinnien, 68 
weave exported for dress to Malaya, Java, ni bv rail S.Fi. of O^'lo. Water-power is 
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Burma, etc. A sarong consists of a few ' supplied from the great falls at Sarpsfos 
yards of cloth w'ith a coloured heading to scv. factories, includuig chemical works, 
near ea<‘h end; It is wound clostdy round | sawmills, and cellulose and paper estabs. 
the body. Much timber is exported. Pop. 13,000. 

Saronic Gulf, see iEoiNv. i Sarre, see fcJwR. 

Saronno, tn. of the prov. of Varese, on Sarrebourg, tn. of Lorraine, France, on 
the li. Lura, in Loiiihurdy, Italv, 14 ni. the Saar, R. 44 m. N.W. of Strasburg by 
N.W. of Milan. i*t)p. (com.) 29.200. rail. It has mnnufs. of gloA^cs, lace, beer, 

Saros, cyclic period ol 223 lunar mouths and watch springs. The battle of the 
(i.e. 18 years 113 days), <liaco^e^ed by the Saar was fought there in Aug. 1914, when 
Choldfcans. If eclipses of the him or moon Dubnil entered the tn. w ith his army and 
are recorded on one period of the cycle, a held it for four days. In the Scf'ond 
similar eclipse at the same period in the World Wnr it was captured by troops of 
next cycle can be iircdicted. S. was the (len. I’atelPs Seventh \mer. Army on 
number 3600 ill the Babylonian numcricaJ Feb. 22, 1945. Pop. (1939) 9000. 
system. Sarrebrhek, see SAAum^i ckkn. 

Saroyan, William (6. 190s). Aiiier. Sarreguemines, or Sa-iregemines (der. 

writer, b. at Fresno, California. Ilis The Saargemiind), tn. of Lorraine, Frani’O, at 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze the junction of the Ks. Biles an < the 
(1934) showed his originality and force of Soar, 40 m. E. of Metz; before the St’cond 
writing. Ills pln\R aroused controversy World Wt,< it had manufs. of pottery, 
by this realism; In 1942 he began a theatre silks, plush and velvet, matches, and 
of his own in New York. In 1930 he ])A,pier-mach6 boxes. S. was a centre 
pub. My Heart *s in the Highlands and of severe fighting in Jan.-Feb. 1945, 
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particularly when the (Icrs. cut the road 
from the In. to Dagruenau, thereby 
threateningr the l^vorno Gap, with the 
recapture of Straslmrer as their objective 
(Jan. 5, 1945). Soon afterwards S. was 
captured by Gen. l*atch’s Amer. troops. 
Pop. (1939) 15,000. 

Sarrelouis, see Sa AiiLArrrERN. 

Sarsaparilla, roots of various species of 
tiie (?enus Snulax, especially -S', offirtnalis, 
a native of Central America, from which 
tlio long: spirally twisted rhi/omes are 
imported in bundles. Many medicinal 
virtues are claimed for it, and a drink, 
bright pink in colour, is made by boiling 
tho dried root'<. Among the nnmeroue 
substitutes is tho root of Ileinisdesmus 
inducia. 

Sarsfleld, Patrick, Earl of Lucan (c. 1645- 
1693), Irish Jacoi)ite commander, lie 
served with tho Eng. army in France, and 
fought ablv at Sc<lgemoor (1685) and the 
battle of the Iloyne (1690). After forcing 
William 111. to raise the siege of Limerick 

M , he was allowed to retire to Eran^'e. 

aght in Flanders, and was mortalb" 
wounded at Neerw’inden (1003). Sec life 
by J. Todhunter, 1895. 

Sarthe, dept, of N.W. Franc*e, traversed 

N. to S.W. by the Sarthe H., which joins 
tho Ijoire below Angers after a course of 
175 m. The dept, was formed (1790) out 
of pmta of Mnine-ct-Pcrchc and Aniou 

E rovs., and is divided into three arrons.: 

lO Mans, La Fl^che. and Mainers. 
Cereals, potatoes, poultry, cider, and 
perry are produced. Its horses resemble 
the Percberon brood. Iron, coal, marble, 
slate, and llim^tone arc found, and there 
are Industries connected with them. 
Hemp and linen are still manula<‘tured in 

f arts. Cap. Le Mans. Area 2110 eq. in. 
•op. 412.200. 

Sarto, Andrea del, see Andbea del 
Sarto. 

Sarto, Gfuieppt Melohiorre, see Pius 
(popes), Pius X, 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (5. 1905), Fr. novelist, 
dramatist, and philosopher, b. in Paris. 
He was the son of a iiaMil oiliccr and was 
educated in Paris, graduating from the 
unlv. in 1929; ho w’as a schoolmaster at 
Le Havre, at Laon, and then at the 
Condorcct, Paris, fie louglit in the 
Second World War, was t#ikeij prihoner in 
1940 hut repatriated during tiie war, and 
In Paris, during the (Jcr. occupation, 
pub. an unsuccessful political pamph- 
fet, So(‘t€ili8me et liberty. Ho then pro- 
duced two plays. Lea MourJita (1913) and 
Huia clos (1944). His name in the sub- 
sequent years was chieilv assoi jnted with 
Uie philosophy knowm as Existentialism 
(Q,v.)t which became a vogue, espei-ially 
aJtor the liberation of Paris, among the 
embittered and frustrated youth. Ho is 
a novelist of great fecundity and flow of 
words, a playwright able to sustain 
themes apparently devoid of dramatic 
interest, and a political joumaiist with 
opinions on most contemporary problems 
in a Paris paralysed and pessimistic after 
the war. His pWs nre widely trans. and 
produced in many countrloH. He edits 
Left Temps modemes. His other w<»rks In- 
clude psychological studies. L* Imagination 


(1936), Esquisse d'une thiorie des emotions 
(1939), and IJImaginaire (1940). His 
first novel. La Nausie (1938), appeared as 
TJie Diary of Aoionine Rttquentin hi 
1949; his plays include Marts sans 
aipuUure (1946) and La Putain resper- 
iucuae (1946); and he has written a novel 
In three parts, Les Chtmius de la liberU 
(1944-47). 

Sarts, name for tlie settled (as opposed 
to the nomadic) in hah. of regions in 
Turkestan, Persia, and \fglianistan. Tlie 
Tuiiks, l)cing alwavs sttth*d, or tn.- 
dwcllcrs. were the first l<» l)e known as 
S.; whence the long prevalent erroneous 
impression that the word had a racial 
menmug. Implying an Iranian ns op])osiMl 
t<i a TQrki element. 

Sarum, Old, was tho Horn. Sorhlodomim, 
the site of which is about 2 m. N, of Salis- 
bury. Tlio bishopric of Slierboiirnc wms 
translated there c. 1 078. Hishop Herman’s 
oatlietlral, l»cguri r. 10(!7, was burned 
down in 1092; the building was renewed 
by Hishop Roger. It gave its name to 
the famous Sariirii Ritual. In 1220 the 
present cathedral (see SAiiTsmiuY Cathe- 
dral) was begun at Xcw S^pum, now 
Salisbury (<7‘»‘.). whither tho see migrated 
in 1227 i>Lriiaps because of disputes wdth 
military authority. Remains of the Nor- 
man walls still exist and excavations have 
revealed the whole ground plan of the 
cathedral and much more of interest to tho 
archieologlst. This site was in snccessiou a 
prehistorlo camp, a Rotn. station, a Saxon 
and a Norman tii. It Is now in the 
custody of the Ministry of Works as an 
anct. monument. NotvvjthhUindiog tlie 
fact tliat almost no »*lc(‘tors remained, 

O. S. remained a pari. bor. until 1832, and 
was the classic example of t lie ‘rotten bor.’ 

Sarum Ubo or Rite, the inamicr of con- 
ducting the liturgy according to the books 
I compiled by OstuUbd, bishop of Salisbury 
(1078). It Is idasseil by litiirglsts as a 
I variant of the Ibun. rite: tlie Sarum lun^rt 
Is of coasldernblf‘ interest us showing us 
the stage of development pcn«*hcd by tho 
Rom. rite before tlu* rchinus of Gregory 
VII. In contrast however with Rom. 
trudition, tho ihc of Sarum is elaborate, 
there l)cing meiitum of fivquoiit and grand 
professions, vvltli Iluve, live, or seven 
deacons, and ns many subdeacons, tliree 
croissbearcrs, eto*. It was incd in the S. of 
Kiiglaiid and most of Scotland and Ireland, 
but became oh^-Mdete at the Rebirmation. 
Tract h of it remain m the selection of 
Sunday gospels in tho Anglican Hook of 
Omminn Prayer and the Rom. Catholic 
form of inurriogo serviee in England. 
Sarum Misatd (Oim bridge, 1880); Sarum 
Urerinry (Camliridge, i8S6); and Frere, 
Use of Sarum ((Jambridge, 1898). 

Sary-kul, see Victoria, Like. 

Sarzana, tn. in La SpOaia, Italy, 6i in. E. 
of Spezia, built on the site of anet. Luna. 
It has a cathedral built in tho fourteenth 
eenturv, aud is the bp. ol Pope Nicholas V. 
Tho chief products are olives and wine; 
bricks and glass bottles are made. Pop. 
about 15.0U0. 

Sailn, see Bla(;k-buck. 

Saslne, see I.vfkktment. 

Saskatohowan, prov. of Canada lying 
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between parallels LU2" 1 10' W. and 49'’ 60' 1 
N., and bounded on the N. by the N.W. 
Ters., S. by the U.S.A.. M. by Manitoba 
and \V. by Alberta. ToROther with 
Alberta S. was foniiod under Acts of 1 90.> 
out of the Hoiithern portion of tlio N.W. 
Ters., and admitted into tlie dominion as 
such on Sept. 1 , 1 OO.*). Ari'a 2,')! ,700 sq. m. 
(of which 13, 72.) are wat-er). S. lies in the 
heiirt of the prairie land, at au elevation of 
from 1.500 to 3000 ft. above sea level. N. of 
the roliintr prairies are largo forest tracts, 
thinning olT towards tlio .M. boundary. 
The aoutlicrn portion of S. resembles the 
adjoining part of Manitoba, being more 
or less gintly lolling pr.ilries. uHually 
treeless, while the S.M. portion is almost 
flat. The rainfall is light in Siuiic parts, 
but modern farming iiicth(»ds and irnga- 
tion have en;ibled settlers to produn* 
sidcndid crops, q'he N. ai»il S. Saskat- 
cnewan its., wJiich lisci in the llockica, 
the gu’Ai)p<*llc, ihe Carrot, the Beay/r. 
and the CJhurchill in the N. are the chief 
rl\8. The ri^s. intersect the pro\- from 
E. to \V.; the (ju’Appelle runs for its 
entire course through a rich agrlc. country, 
aiiiKlst tme scenery, in the N. arc the 
lakes, the largest being Athabaska and 
Ueiiideer, each some 1500 sq . iii., a nd in and 
around them llah and furs arc abundant. 
In the N. there c-' Ann park lands, with 
plenty of opcii iuai*jc and Mdiilfs* or 
copiu’res of birch and poplar. The rain- 
fall in tliis part is generally heavier than 
in the S., and the eoimtry is dotted with 
lakes and creeks, the scenery being ex- 
treme! v attrai'tive. The climati* of S. 
is clear and bracing: the snrnincr days 
arc frequently hot, but the boat is tem- 
pered by refreshing breezes. In winter 
it is very cold, but the stlUuess of tho air 
and the dryness mitigate the rigour. Tho 
fertility of the soil is almost inexhaustible, 
and the agric. industry ut S. has made 
phenomenal progrt'ss. Tiie soil is a rich 
loam, from 8 in. to 20 in. deep over a 
chocolate ehiy siilisoil. Near some of tho 
ri^H. ill (ho more hilly scctiiuis the soil is 
lighter, with some stones .md gra\el, and 
areas of liglit timber, 'riioicih the land 
an’a is about l.i0,00U.U0(l ac., only a 
relatively small jmrt (about 80,000,000 ac.) 
has been brought under cultixation, 

S. has the largest acreage under grain 
crops of any prov. in (‘iin.uia, that under 
wheat alone lieing Iwue the aereago of 
Alberta, of between 10 and 12 million ac. 
The acreage under oats v.incs from 44 
to 64 millions, and that umlcr barley 
from li to 3i million. S. also baa 
easily tne largt'st acreage of the neld 
crops, rye and flax see<l. In parts of the 
prov., as in Alberta, stock -raising la still 
carried on ns a prinior> industry, whereas 
the Uve-stock produi'tioii of tJie dominion 
at large is for tho most pari a suh'^idiary of 
mixed farming. In 191.5 the total value 
of all farm products was 6621, 608. OOtk 
In mineral production S. takes a much 
lowor place among tlio pro vs., but in 
1945-46 tho value bad n'ached 324,000,000 
afi against only 31 1.500,000 In 1940. The 
nilnerols exported include c-opper, gold, 
silver, cadmium, selenium, tellurium, coal, 
slno, natural gas, phosphate, sodium sul- 


phate. aij<l clay prmlucts. Lignite de- 
posits Aecur in tho N., notably at Estevan 
and Belly R. The iiimbering dists. or© 
N. of iTinee Albert, the chief timber being 
spruco, larch, jack -pine, white and black 
poplar, and w'hite birch. Tbo timber is 
usetl larg<qy for railw’ay sleciiers and the 
needs of settlers. J^ako and riv. fish 
include wlilteflsh, sturgeon, and r»ike; also 
piekewl and trout. Prin. fur-bearing 
animals are bear, otter, beaver, marten, 
wmlf, and mink. ITince Albert and Batl lo- 
ford are tho centres of tlie fur trade, the 
ami. value of wrhich has reafhc<i 32,000,000. 
The piov. is traverseil by tl.rt'o lines of 

r. illw.'r, the total ir.ick TTii!i*ag<‘ being 
nearly 9000. Kduc-alion, hotii juMiiiury 
and secondary, is free and supiairtod hy 
the gov. and by lor*al taxation. Collegiate 
instilutes or higli schools exist in every 
irnportant centre of the T»rov. NoriiiaJ 
seiioots for training of teachers arr main- 
tained at Kegiua ami at Saskatoon. The 
iiiiiv. ol vS., sitiiutz^d at Saskatoon, grant-b 
degrees in arts ami sea nee, pharmacy, 
agriculture. law\ ami l•ng^lleeriug. S. has 
Kixt.ecii members in the K*‘dcral Parlia- 
ment and six in the Sciial *. The prov. 
gov. is vested in a lieutcuanl-gavernur 
and a legislative aseeiubly of tifty-two 
memberfl. elected for live >cai*«. Tho 
judicial svsU'in consists of a court of 
appeal with a chief justice and four 
justices, a king’s I '*nrh with a chief 
justice and six puisTio judgi'S aud a score 
of judicial dists. with as many judges 
apiioinfctid by the dominion gov. The prov. 
gov. appoints the magistrate's. The scat 
of gov. is at Regina, w tiich 'MtS tlie eAp. 
selected by tho prov. it ■*•11, and was 
formerly the headciuartcrs of the MounU*d 
i'olice. Pop. (census 1946) .S32,688; (csti- 
matid 1918) ,S5 1,000. The rhiel tiis. are 
Regina (naniiMl in honour of i^iiccn Vi<- 
t«»ria), 64,100; SaskitUmii, 4.3.000; 

Jaw'. 23.000; Prince Albert, 11.300: )\ey- 
buni, 7000; Swift Current, 6300: ’^orktoii, 
5700; N. Battleford. .5700; Battlcford, 
Blggiir. Ksttw’i'in, MtdvilU', ".Iiiple Creek, 
lliiiuboldt, Indlanhcml. .Mo'^c'-min. lv»un- 

s, »ck, Uostliern, AsMuiboui, P.imua. Mel- 
hu't, \\atrou.s, .‘'^luinu.ivoii. aud \\oKcl<‘y, 
all of which derive their iuiportanci* inamly 
from being situated in the mid-^t of a rich 
ugne. country. 

The arc, a comprised in moderii o. was 
a vnluahlo one In tho early .nd tiounshing 
times of tho W. fur traders, and it is coni- 
monl> said that the ilrst white man to p 
thej*e was Henry Kelsey . a servant m tla* 
Hudson’s Bay Com]»anv, wlio esploitc«i 
the interior towards the l.ittor part of the 
seventeenth ooiitury. K.f i v years lat er r r. 
rivals luiilt Fort Pusko^ »*• on the Sa-»kat- 
,-hewau R.. and Fort ^ U <’*‘roo to the \\. 
In this period tho CMie\.*'ier de la ( ‘)rne 
eommeiicod agric. nctiMli*"'' the ( .irrol 
viilU-y. Then in 1 7 T I < 'n i" 
tho lirst trading post loMlt by the 11^““ 
son’s Bay Company in the intern *r, was 
Chtab. on the Saskatehewau 11., ami soou 
afterwaj^ ii number of other po«?ts ‘vero 
set up by i' . com pony aud by its git^t 
rival, the North Weat Coiujiany. , 1“ 
vicinity of these posts half-breeds maro 
settlemeuts, but sottlemeuts generally in 
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S. did not really betipm until the late nine- 
teenth centurj% \%hen the combined com- 
paniers* ters. had been aoquin'd by the 
doniiniou. The biilldiii(r of the Canadian 
Pacific l?ailwn> and the influx of settlers, 
combined with other causes, le<l in 1885 to 
something in the nature of a rebellion, 
which was onlv tenuinated by the battle of 
Batoche. This rebellion prejudiecd any 
large-scale settlement on the \V. prairies 
for some time, until the Laurier Gov., 
through the imtiative of bir Clifford SIfton, 
carried out a strong immigration policy, 
when at last the \aeant spaces of the 
prairies of S. began to be oeeupied. 


ton. Founded In 1882, Saskatoon is the 
centre of a lich agric. area. There are 
manufacturing plants connected with 
agriculture and producing flour, linseed 
oil, glycol, glucose, mixed feeds, etc., and 
there are also Ironw’orks, machine shops, 
oil 1*011 iierics, cbcinlr'al and concrete plants, 
and other industrial estabs. llydro- 
elei trie power is availat)le. 1 1 is the trade 
centre of the whole prov., with llfteen 
raihvny lines and an airport. There are 
mineral, oil, timber, and natural gas 
resources near by. The univ. of Sas- 
katchewan IS located hero and an agrlc. 
research laboratory. Pop. 4,3.000. See 
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.See N, F. Blai k. History of Saskatchewan 
and the old Sorih if f.s/, 1913; K. II. 
Oliver, The Beymnwa of II hite SetUeineni 
in Northern Saskatchewan (tiaiisaetions of 
the Royal Society of C\ina<la), 192.1; 
A. L. liurt. The Uorntnue of the Prairie 
Provinces, 1930; G. K. Rritnell, The ll'heat 
Kconoom, 1939; C. A. Daw *100 ami Kva 
R. Yfmng<*, Pionetnnfj in the Prairie 
Provinns 1910; and othtT pubs, of the 
Rrwal boi u ty of Canada. 

Saskatchewan River is formed by two 
branches, N. and S., both using in W. 
AUicrtn. It flows E. to LfiUe Winnipeg 
and theme to Hudson Bay 11 *^ the Nelson 
orKatehewan U. Rlv.steaimr scan ascend 
to Edmonton. The name is dorived from 
the Cree word Kisiskaldannn, meaning 
* rapid riv.* 6r ‘swllt current.* Length 
1200 m. See F. Yelgh, Through the 
Heart of Canada, 1911. 

Saskatoon, city of Saskatf hcw'un, Canada, 
on the S. Soskatehewan R., 4r>u rn. N.W, 
of Winnipeg and 300 rn. S.E. of Edmon- 


N nrraii I es of Saskatoon, 1882-191 J (Pniv. 
Book fetore, .Soskatoon), 1927, and J. H. 
Archer, Historic Saskatoon, 1948. 

Sassafras, large deciduous tree (.S*. 
offinuulc, family Lauracea*), native of N. 
ViiioriPH, beating racemes of greenish- 
\cIIow' flowers, and from the aruinata* root- 
l><iik of w liich an essential oil used by per- 
fumers is obtained. The dried root is 
used in pharmacy, and a type of beer is 
in.Hle from young shoots. 

Sassanidee, or Sassanians, Persian 
dvnasty, a.i>. 220-041, wrho were con- 
tinually at emiuty with the Roms. Ctcsl- 
phon ifiM.) wfis their cap., Imt the ndlgious 
cenlie of the ZoroastrLan pnchthnod waa 
Ibtaktir. The founder of the lino was 
ArUashlr or Artaxerxes, who couuuered 
Partbia and Medieu and took the title of 
king of kings. In attacking Rome's 
Asiatic possessions ho was defeat eil by 
Alexander Sovenis (d. 241), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Shapur (Sapor) I. lie 
defeated and kept captive for life the Rom. 
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emporor Valerian, but met with resistance 
from Odenathus and Zonoiiia of Palmyra. 
IShapiir II. persecuted the Christians of 
Syria, made war on Constantino, Julian 
the Apostate, and Jovian, and tried to 
subdue Arineiiia. Vazdet^erd 1. tolerated 
the Christians, and in 408 made peace with 
Rome. Bahram, or V'arancs V., nick- 
named the Wild Ass frmn his love of hunt- 
ing? the animal, roifrned from 420 to 488. 
Ho was beaten by Theodosius, and in his 
reiifn 100 years’ peace was sif^ned between 
the Roms, and Persians, the latter paying 
tribute. In Bartria the l*ersians hati to 
BtruKKlo against the White Huns. Ka\adh, 
the next monarch, invaded Mesopotamia, 
but, being attacked hy the Huns, mado 
peace with Rome in 500. Chosroes 1. 
followed, fought the Roms., ruled from the 
Indus to the Red Sea, and left a reputa- 
tion for justice and learning. Chosroes II., 
lltTaelius, and Yazdt*gerd III. were the 
last rulers, Yazdegerd being llnally over- 
come by the Muslims. See A. Christen- 
84m, VEmriire dea Saasanidea, 1007, ancl 
Ulran aoaa lea Saasanidea (2nd ed.), 1941. 

Sassari: I. Prov. of Italy, forming part 
of ."’ardinla. There is some mining, ami 
cereals, tobacco, wine, oil, ami lish are 
produced. Area 2000 s<i. m. Pop. 
845,800. 2. Cap. of the above prov., 9i 

m. S, of the gv’f of Asinara. It is a univ. 
tn,, has a \»*tcmr'ry college* and an old 
cathedral, the latter gravely (lamage*! 
during the Second World War. It is a 
gold- and silver-mining dist. Pop. 67,000. 

Sassoon, Sir Jacob Elias (18it-101G), 
Brit, banker and merchant, grandson of 
iJ.ivid S. of Bagdad, a Jew who riiigrate<l 
to Bombay <‘arly in the iimeLeent h century, 
and son of David S., of K. D. Sassoon 
(;t)mpany. Jaeob developed the cotton 
imiustry of W. India. He was niaile a 
baronet in 1909, ami was succeeded by his 
brother, Edward Ellas (1S.)8-1924). 

Sassoon, Sir Philip Albert Gustave 
David (1888-1939), Brit, politician, edu- 
4 'ated at Et«m and Christ (’hurch, (J.xhml. 
In 1912 was elected M.P. (Conservative) 
for the Hythe 4iiv. of Kent. During tho 
First W(»rld Wtir ho was private 8e<'retary 
to F.-M. SSir Douglas Haig, uud he was 
umler-socretary for air, from 1921 to 1929, 
and again from 1981 to 1937. Uy was drst 
eommissioiuT of works, 1987-89. Pub. 
The Th ird Route ( 1 929 ). 1 1 o u as deeply 
Interested In Hying, and 4Ud much to en- 
courage civil aviation. A connoisseur of 
art, he was a trustee of the National Cal- 
lory, Wallace Collection, and Tate Cnllery. 

Sassoon, Siegfried Lorraine (h, 1886), 
Eng. poet and wiiter, brother of Sir Philip 
a. lie is distlnguisheil for the incisiveness 
ami disilliLSion of TPar Poenia (1919) ami 
Scdirical Poems (1926), and later for the 
charm of The Heart* a Journey (1928). His 
proso work, Memoirs of a Pox-hunliwi 
Man (1928), was awarded the llawdlioni- 
den prize, anil Memoirs of on Infaniry 
Officer (1930) Is a sequel to ii. Other 
works Include Wiyita (1935); The Old 
Century (1938); The Wiehlof Youth (1942); 
Sieofried*8 Journey^ 1916 20 (1940); and 
Mr. Meredith (1048). 

Satalieh, see Adalia. 

Satan, aee Devil. 


Satara, dlst. and tn. of Bombay prov., 
IndlA, lying to the E. of tho W. Ghats; 
pulses and grains are grown. The tn. Is 
situated 55 m. S. of Poona, manufs. brass- 
ware, and has INIahratta monuments and 
tile noted * sword of iSivaji.* Area of dist. 
4891 sq. 111 . Pop. 1,327,000; of tn. 

22.500. 

Satellite, name given to tho small com- 
patilon body or moon revolving round 
most of the planets. Tho earth has one 
S. (the moon). Mars two, Jupiter eleven, 
Saturn nine, Uranus live, and Neptune 
two. All apparently rotate, and their 
criods (jf potation and orbital motion are 
clioved to coim'lde. The S. of Uranus 
and Neptuiio, three of Jupiter, and one of 
Saturn have retrograde motion. 

Satellite Towns. Tho first satellite tn. 
designed and built a.s such was Welwyn 
Cardeu City in 1920, which was Intended 
to bo a satellite tn. of London, showing 
how development of residence, industry, 
ami Qgrieiilture should take place in tho 
1 jondon area . W elwyii (J ardon City was a 
garden city in the same sense as Letch- 
worth, founded in 1903, w^'ich has become 
a sul(‘llilc tn. of Lomion, though not 
intended as such. A satellite tn. is 
defined us a tn. in a real sense, having Its 
own corporate life, providing for housing, 
imiustry, ami agriculture, but In some 
economi«5 or social dependence upon a 
largo city. The policy of building S. T. 
was adopted bv the gov. in 1916, when the 
New Town^ Act was passed. Under that 
Act sites may be designated by tho 
minister of tn. and country planning and 
development corporations s(‘t up for tho 
doveh)pment of the sites as New Tns. 
These development corporations prepare 
plans and carry them out under th*^ super- 
vision of the minister, ^-hey are financed 
hy the Treasury, and liave powers to build 
housis, factories, cominerctel, ami other 
buildings, us well ns to undertake all 
aucilla ry development. Tho Act provided 
for ii50,OUO,000 being advanced for the 
purpose by the gov. The following New 
Tns. are In hand (1950) and others are 
pP4»jcctiMl: St<*venage (60,000), Harlow 

(60.000) , llemel HernpsU^ad (60,000), 
lYauli-y (60,000), Hatfield (25,000), Basil- 
iloii (60,000), and Bracknell (25,000), all 
in the London area. In addition there 
are schemes at Peterlce (30.000), Aycliffe 

(10.000) , Cwmbran (35,000), and Corby 
(BbOOO), and In Scotland at E. Kilbride 

(15.000) and tJlciir«)tlics (30,000). Not 
all the Now Tns. c’tiu be properly termed 
‘Hatellites,* and tho expression ‘satellite’ 
is eouseiiuently falling into disuse. Welwyn 
Uanlen City has also b(*(‘ome a New Tn. 
within tho moaning t*f tho Act. vsith 
tho object of completing It up to a pop. of 

30.500. Reports and plans made by the 
various dovelopmciit corporntioris have 
been pub. The hist, of Letchworlh and 
Welu vn Garden City nnrl an account of 
tho New Tns. schemes is eontnlned in 
The ISuUdina of Satellite Towns l)v C. B. 
Purdora (1949). 

Sati, u. Suttee, Sanskrit word meaning 
*a virtuous wife,* applies to a practi<‘e onoo 
prevalent among tno Brahmans of India. 
On the death of her husband a Brahman or 
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hlffh-caste wJdow would proclaim 
tan, and at the cremation throw liliraelf 
over her liushand’a body on the funeral 
pyre, havliipr lirst distributed her jewels 
ajoioug the assembled innurncrs. Ihe act 
was regarded as n voluntary one, but pub- 
lic opinion forced it upon a widow of good 
birth, and any woman who having pro- 
claimed herself mi/i afterwards fihraiik 
from self-iminolatiou was disgraced for 
life. Moth(*rR of unborn lailicfe and of 
childi-en still minors wvro not allowed to 
become The custom was prohibited 

In 18*J9 b\ Lord Wm. Ilentiiick. A re- 
lated prlinitivo cufttiuii of providing 
women and ebivcs for service in tlic after- 
life is wi<lcly known in llroiizo Age 
IlritaJn, m Kurope, Mal.i>sia, and N. 
America, aiul in Negro Africa. 

Satie, Erik (1860- 19*2o), Fr. composer 
and journalist, b, at Hontlciir. lloUi bis 
parents wore com powers, aind S. sliulicd at 
the I’uris i'on‘M*rvatoirc. tliougli onh fora 
vear. Later he made a procariims living 
by writing mubic for the song-wnler 
Kvpsa and I lie music-hall singer I'aiilcttc 
Dartv. Al>out 1890 he made friends with 
Debiibsy. and at tlie age of forty took up 
stuilles at the Schola (^antorum under 
Roussel and d’Intly, continuing to produce 
small pianoforte works under 0 ( centric 
titles. Later he came into contact with 
Jean (''octeau and cstab. a seliool at 
Arcueil, exercising some jiitlucmo on 
vouiig<*p comiiosers, including Poulenc, 
Honcggcp, Auric, and Milhaud. II is 
works include a symphoine drama, 
Sorrate (1020), ballets, opcivltns scv. 
pianoforte pieces, four sets of bongs etc. 
See life by P. D. Templicr 19.12, and study 
bv H. Myera, 194H. ^ . 

'Satin, lustrous bilk f.ibnc wom'II so that 
the warp and w'cft tims each other only 
occasional!}, tiic weft 1/cing brought 
uppermost, afid tliiw gi\Jng a continuous 
soft, bright surface. I’lie i)' ft has a dull 
silk or wool silk bark: coltou-biiekcd n. is 
generally eallctl ‘s..tc*»m.* I^r, Piotestant 
refugees brought the manuf. of S. to Lng- 
iund. in the soventeeiith eoTiHiiw , though 
the material was known In rlie thirteenth. 

Satin Bird, see Jb»wu:u Jimii. 

Satin Spar, name given to Uie nbroiis 
varieties of gypsum t/ 
also to a coinpa<'t and libi’<>ns « ,ik itc. It 
has asatin-like lustre, is formed m veins in 
rocks, and Is u*»cil for oniamcntal puriiofaes. 

Satinwood, wood of (It b trolm uuitivcn^ 
sin, whicli ib vcr>' light coloured and Is 
used ill the making of furriitnr* and eahinet 
work; (2 1 of ( hjoroxylon wdiich is 
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hury Talcs, Tale of Sir Thopaa), could 
■■ * ilik 


loss white and is used for huibl ing puriioses. 

Satire, literary jiroduction in which 
men, manners, actions, or i»elicfs arcs 
attacked with irony, nareasm, or ridicule. 
Various forms include c-pigram. allegory, 
burlesque, farce, and parody. 'I'lie mUtrn 
of Lat. litc*ratupo was, in tin* iiaiids of 
Knaius, a clramatle medley, but as de- 
veloped by J^ucjlius, Horace. Pe r-^ius, and 
Juvenal it bdeame synonymous v^ith 
social, political, literary, or personal 
criticism. Personal criticism has iMcn 
nnlTersally regarded as the lowest forni of 
S. The first two Kng. satirists. Langland 
<Pier» Plovghman) and Chaucer {CatUer- 


hardly bo more unlike, the one w'lth his 
rightiHius indignation at the selfish noble, 
the other with his broad humorous toler- 
ance of all men and womc'n. A century 
later the ‘fly ting* poems of Skelton and 
Dunbar often verged on brutality. The 
early Kll/.aliethaiw were too exulierant 
and imuginallve to lie critical of (‘acli other 
or of tbe society in wdiich t Jicy liv cd. To- 
wanis the end of that emotional period a 
rcac'tioii set in, and an intellectual view of 
life bcc*amc prc\aleiit. To this period 
bcdongcMl Ben Joiisoii. Donne, Marston, 
unci IJall. S. rc»nchcd its summit in Eng- 
land in the so-called Clussicul Period, 
when the chief exponents w'cr; Drydeii, 
Pcq»e, Swift, Addiboii, and Samuel John- 
son. The nim‘t(*enth century produced 
few’cp but givater satirists (notably 
Lamb. \V. S. (filbert, and Tiiackcray), mid 
saw till* founding of the world’h greatest 
satiric'al lour., Punch, m ISil. Among 
contemporary satirists whose names will 
proliiibly live may bo numbered f^haw, 
(‘hesterton. Ueerbohm, ti)uilli;c-(''out h, 
E. V. and A. I*. Ilerbcrt. In Into 

decades nuldc^r and more popular S. bus 
spre^ad fr<»m lilerntur(‘ into radio (Kava- 
nugii's litna) and films (T. E. U. Clarke's 
Pnsspurt to Piinlint). In iimst Kiiropoan 
countries S. has followed similar lines at 
diflercrit periods. In (Ut. literature the 
peaks of S. included L<‘s-,iiig’s moral S. on 
redigious iiitolcranee, (Jocthe’s fables witli 
Hutirlcal iTnpIic,ations and pungent epi- 
grams, Jleiue’s cYtrc'iucly wounding 
attac'ks oil many c-licrislied (ler. cdiaruo- 
teriKtic’h, liiisch’s biting niockcrv of 
n‘t.p(*c tabilit} , and Kd'.tncr's cliildiiko 
tJuuncH with occasumnlly tu*rec social im- 
plications. The three grcatt‘st names of 
Fr. S. are Kabclais, witli ids thundering 
. luuglitcrattho liciuiissaiu'c*; Moli6re, with 
' his ridicule and liatrcd of sham and pom- 
povit} ; and Voltaire’s cutting indlcdment 
of the gnv. In Spain C-ervaiiU's’s Don 
QuijniU’ stands supreno*, though it do- 
velcuw into a inu^lcriiicc'c simply for the 
c'liarui tc r-d rawing it c-orit.iins; miieh the 
same* niav be said of the Norwegian 1 bseii’s 
I*trr Hunt, wliieh, bowi‘\<*r, tbe aiitbor 
claimed was a poetic fantasy first and 
foremost, and only iiic'idcnially a S. Tli© 
(>.<•< h brothers Capc'k rank with the 
greatest of satirists, with their wry coin- 
mcuils on tlic human race in general. In 
The liooft SoUIk r Srhwcik, b> llasck. also a 
Cze« h, there is cxtravuguiitly oomie S. on 
militnrv t>raiiny and pomposity. Amer. 
litei.it are lias iind a vii'-t numhcp of 
satiri-l.s, tlic greatest of wliom iiicdudo 

1 Washington Irving, Mark Twain, and In 

or beliefs arcs I this cimtiiry Damon Jlmiyoii, Don Mar- 
■ qiiis, Itolicrt Benchloy, and James Thiir- 
ber. The Ciimulian .Stephen Leacock 
wrote many bUiries and essays full of 
r(.iontlcs.s humour. Sre W. Ila/.Htt, 
Etmlish f\)7uit' ll riters, 1810; B. M. Alden, 
Uisc of Formal Satire in Knyland under 
Classical Influence, 1H98; O. Smc^ODi 
KnglisU Saiircy, 1890; II. Wolfe, Fates on 
Knylish Verse Satire, 1929; and O. K. 
Vulliainy, The Anatomy of Satire, 1959. 
Satmar, see .Szatmar-Nkmktht. 
Satpura, tableland of the Central Provs. 
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India, 100 m. wide. Ito hlKlicHt point is 
4500 ft. 

Satrap, in tbo auct. Persian luonarvhy, 
the name thriven to a Koveruor of a prov. 
whose duties, dellued by Durius 1. (sixth 
century B.c.), wei-e to eolleet taxes, super- 
inteiid the \v(»rk of minor ollieiais, and 
administer the law. 

Satsuma, former prov. of Japan, on the 
is. of Kiusljiu, now part of Katrosiiima. 
The S. elan was »>no of three elans from 
wlilch F.-M. SaiKo oi'Kauised tlio Imperial 
Guardsiu LK70. The noted S. ware is a kind 
of cream-coloured .lafi. ]>ottery, (i:la/cd 
as to Ki ve a erueklea ell'oct. Motiern y. wares 
hais little value. Genuine old S. ftiience 
pieces ai'o small, with minute crackle, 
iieeurateil witii enamel colours and matt 
gold, of Uelu'iite tii*Mgu slitrhtly raise<l. 

Satsuparo. 2d M'PUHo. 

Saturation: 1. tiatumted aoltUion \a o. 
solution ihat can rtuoaln indelinitcly in 
cffuiJibrium with undissolvetl solute. 3. 
tivUarmtd rvmpotmds art) eompoumis in- 
capable of forming derivatives t/y direct 
addition (e.fy. methane, C'lli) as opf»o‘<ed to 
luisuturateti eompounds etii\ leiic, 

CjilLf) which will coml>Iuo with eiemeuta or 
other coiiit»ounds to form atlditioii coin- 
pouiidb. Thus ethyleut) eomhmes witli 
bromine to form ethylene dihromide: 
C.U 4 + Hr*- iB general uu- 
saturated compounds mo more chomiculJy 
active than saluruted etunpoumis. 

Saturday, bcveiith day of tlio week. 
Sat urn i dits, which w-sus detlieated by the 
1 Corns, to Saturn (O.K. Sueterneadtuu)- As 
tile sabbath it is the w'eekly i*est-duy of 
the Jews, ami is also kept us ',ii<*h by 
eertaiii (’hri-*tiaii bodies, iucluxiiiig tht* 
Sevonth-dav AdvontHt-t. 

Saturn, the mobt rtuuote of tbo planets 
known to tbo am lent -5, Imt tlie sixth in 
order fnun the sun of tlioho now known. 
Its mean distance from the sim is 

886.000. 000 m.; the eeeciitrh’ity of its orbit, 
0-056. gives a vai> lug distam-e of about 

50.000. 000 m. on either dido of the mean. 
Inclination of orbit to tl.o ceilptio 2| ; 
sidereiil period ‘JOi >ears; syiaxlie period 
378 dajs. Tho pl.iru t is very imieii 
flattcuetl at tlie polls, the <'lliptieity b» Jng 
about 10 per eeut; its cuuatorml ti'amcti’r 
is about 7.), 000 m.; polar 07.000 iii.; mean 
dianielcr 71.000 m. ll'* tliameter is more 
than 0 times tliat of ttie enrlh, wdth sur- 
face 84 and volume 7113 I hose of the earth 
rCMiujetivelv. Its doii''ily is, iwAvever, 
only one-eighth that ot tlie earth, being 
about 0 70 tliat of wuter, the les-st of all 
tho planets. Tlio i>lan«^ of its equator is 
inclined to the piano ot its orbit at an angle 
of 26“ 45'. Tho surface shows u bright 
zone at tho equator, sev. tlulh r bands iu 
other luts., and poles ocea*ionall> greenish. 
White or greyish .siM>ts oeeiir at times, and 
observation ot these sliows the period 
rotation to ho 10 Mrs. 14 min. (Hail, 1870) 
near tho equator, to 10 hrs. 38 iniu. in 
Idghor lats. (S. Williams, 1893). Tho 
spectnun shows that tho atmosphere of H. 
oonsists mainly of ammonia and methane, 
somewhat Rlmllar to Jupiter’s atmosphere; 
and in otlior ways, such as tlio blanket ot 
clouds, there is a nssemblanee to Jupiter. 
The clouds on the planet are arranged in 


bands, but iu a more irregular manner than 
thosi/ on Jupiter and are leas distiuot, as 
might be expected from the greater distance 
of the plaiP't. It is believed that a thick 
layer of i(‘e lies uudemeatb the atmosphere 
and a rocky core iiudorneath the ice, imt 
tills is largely speculation. Fi'om the lew 
douhity ot the planet it must be assumed 
tiiat a considerable [loi’tion of its surface is 
ga-seoiiH, and its solid surfm^e is thousands 
of miles below tlie visiide surface. 

S4itnrn'a /Ci/q/s.— tialileo observed peou- 
liantus iu the planet's appearance in 1610. 
but Huygens in 1655 was the tirst to 
resolve the rings. C'ashlnl in 1675 noted 
tile 'loiible nature of tne ring, and Bond in 
18.)0 iaiso Dawes independently), dis- 
ci »vere<l tbc imieniiost ‘crape* or 'gauze* 
ring, 'i'lio diameter of the ring system is 
171,000 111 .. m‘coidlng to Lowell’s mcasure- 
UK'uts, but thit> does not imply Uiat tlie 
riiig> oei npy this -.paco bci ausc tliis inea- 
siinMiiint is tagei) tlirougli r.iio planet and 
also the empty portion between the surface 
of the planet and tho inner crape ring, 
Tlie width of tiie outer ring A Is lO.OUU in., 
and there a gap about 3000 in. wide, 
known as the (‘usbiiii dlv., after (IJassiui, 
V, li*» diseo\c red it. Next emnes the bright 
ring B. wbieb is 16,000 m. wudu. and iitside 
it lo a gap of 1000 iQ., separating tbo inner 
portion ot b from tho onttT [lortioii of C, 
the erajK* I'r luskv ring winch is 11. .'>00 m. 
wide. From the mu *v portion of this ring 
to the siirfa»*e of >. is 'ibout 70t)0 m. Once 
in about every ilticeii years the rings are 
invisible, their plane being eilgeway.s to tlio 
earth; the thiekiiess iher* fore, probably ts 
notgr'aler ihan lOo in. Tliat the rings are 
eompo-.ed of sw'anns of meleor- was mathe- 
mulKiilly doiuoiistrated bv Olerk Maxwell 
in 18,j7.and eoiifirinod spt*etro•^eopieally by 
Keeler iu 1895, and by ol.ieis since {ate 
spK(n’urM). Spurr show’eil that Hie mass 
of the rings Is iuappiveUihle. Ivirkw’ooil 
lia.s slujwn tliat the gaps and liue.s are due 
to peitiirhations produeeil by S.’s .NuUdlites. 

iV/r/.M'.s*. -Twice in tho revolution of .^. 
tlie rings art' turned edgewise to the eartli, 
and iwiee, at tho points half-way between 
tlie males, they aro seen at niaximiiin 
widtli The transit of the sy.stem across 
llie cartirs orbit ooeupies 360 da>s, diiriun 
wlihh tlie cru.ssing occurs onee or Ihrei- 
tiiin*'. wdieii the rings .i»*e ahsoIuTely in- 
\i-ihle. Forsov. u’cek" tlie Viiro visible only 
111 wry powerful iu^trimicriTs as needlc- 
like promiueiiees. Tli'‘ri‘ are usuully two 
sueli disappearance" in the critical year. 

Satelhtcis, in order of distance, are: 


Jiicroluiitm 



1 Disfovereu 

- 

1 

1 


1 


lira. 

1 .1/1/1. 

Mimas . 

1789 

0 

22 

1 

Kiieoladus . 

i7S» 

< 1 

“s 

! 53 

Tethys 

1681 

, 1 

21 

1 

Dloiie . 

1084 

' 2 

17 

41 

Khea . 

1672 

4 

12 

25 

Titan , 

16.55 

15 

22 

41 

Hyperion 

1848 

21 

6 

39 

lapetus 

1671 

79 

7 

54 

I’hcebe 

1898 

550 

10 

48 
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The revolutions of all the Ratellites around 
S. ore direct except rhoebo, which has 
retrograde motion. O n uhoto^phs Phoebe 
appears to be rotrogrrado. 

Saturn, Rom. god. see Cronits. 

Saturnalia, nuct. Horn, festival, held in 
Dec. in honour of Saturnus. It began on 
Dec. 17, and lasted for seven days, being 
probably originally an agric. festival to 
celebrate the end of the vintage and har> 
vesting. It uas a season of uuiveisal re- 
joicing, merriment, and licence, during 
which no business as transacted. iSlavcs 
sat at table with their masters, or were 
actually waited on by them, and the ut- 
most freedom of speech was allow'ed to 
them. 

Saturnian Verse, earliest native verso of 
the anct. its , later ousted by Gk. 01011 * 68 . 
Maeaulay corai»ares it with the mirbory- 
ihyme. The queen wab in her parlour, 
eating bread and honey.' There was 
doubtless much licence ailow'cd In the 
scaubion. For fragments irom Neeviu^. 
LiMus Andronicuis, Ennius, and others 
F. . llitehl, jSVz/ur/tia? Pieseos lie- 
liquisB 1H54, and F. Leo, l)er i^aiurni^trhe 
Vers, 1905. 

Saturnus, see Cronus. 

Satyamera layate (Truth alone tri- 
uniphb), motto luoluded 111 the Indian 
btate emblem and heal, as being acceptable 
by all religions, and as a btatemeut of 
Mahatma Gandhi's chief principle. 

Satyrs (^.anpoi), class of beings in Gk. 
mytliology, half man and half beast, 
haunters of the woods and mts., insepar- 
ably connected with the worslup of 
Dionysus. They reprofaent the luxuriant 
vital powers of nature. Tlie older ones 
w'cre known as Silcni. the younger as haty- 
risci. They wrere often repicsented with 
goats* ears, horns, hooW. and tails. Later 
writers confused them with the It. Baunl. 
See A. Furtwangler, iJtr Satyr aus Per- 
gamon, 1880. 

Sauchieburn, see vnder .)amis 111. 

Sa'ud, Abdul Asiz' (III. of Nejd) ibn 
<l)orn c. 1880), king of the Ilcjuz, h, at 
Riyadh, central Arabia, son of Abdulrah- 
mari, who was a >ounger son of Faisal, 
sultan of NeJd, 1834-07. On the death of 
Faibal, Ibn Rashid, representing a rival 
dynasty, came south, and drove out the 
Waliahi dvnaaty, to which Ibn S. be- 
longed. His father led an nusucees^.ful 
rising in 1900; Ibu S. next >iar surpiisi d 
and took Riyadh, and was proclaimed 
sultan of N(]d. The Turks continued to 
support his rivals, whom he (l<>feated in 
1904; b} 1908 he was secure in his sul- 
tanate. In 1913-14 ho turned the Turks 
out of the IL prov. of El llasa. His olToitH 
on the bid( of the 13rit. early in the 1 Irst 
World War were unsuf cessful. 'I hereafter, 
in defiance of Britain, he suecc ssfiilly 
fought Hussein, king of the IIi'j.iz, over t ho 
]i 08 bC 8 Hioii of Khunnan. Having defeated 
Ills N. foes ill 1920, and extended his 
boundaries elKowhcro In 1922, he invaded 
the Ueja/ in 1924. Hussein abdicated lo 
favour of his son, who left Mecca to the 
Wahabis in Oct. On Jan. 8, 1926, Ibn S. 
was proclaimed king of the Hejoz. Nejd 
and its dependencies were added to that 
kingdom in 1927. In 1932 ho unified his 


poBSOsBions under the name of Saudi 
Arabia (q.?\). A few years later he waged 
a successful war against Yahla, the imam 
of the Yemen, and added a portion of that 
ter. to his own kingdom. 

Like every Arabian empire-builder from 
Mahomet on Ibu S. derives his force from 
his religious eiitliusiasin, and ho com- 
bines with it great practical qualities. By 
settling the Bedouins on the laud and 
purging their (Uistoms of feud, and by 
settling feudal agric. brotherhoods in 
colonies all over the country which render 
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rcitaiu niilitiir> services in return for agne. 
and nligioiis instrmtiou, ho laid the 
foundations of hiss ciidurmg regime. The 
Ncjd confronted him with inU^rnol prob- 
Unis only; hut his possession of the llejaz 
and Mecea, to which tlie faithful from ail 
Islam annually repair, brought him inter- 
national coniplicalions, for many Mus- 
lims, averse from Wahabism, looked upon 
his sei/uie of Met ea as impious. But his 
diplomacy, his devout way of life, aud bis 
capacity for religious toleration have long 
biiice convinced his co-rcUgionibls that he 
is a ti list worthy guardian of their holy 
placM >. See Ariu'en Rihaui. Ibn Sa*oud of 
Arabia, 1928, and 11. C. Armstrong. Lord 
of Arabia, 19.3*. 

Saudi Arabia, or Saudia, Arabian king- 
dom, comprising tlio llejaz and Nejd, and 
the principahty of Aslr, and so named by 
decree of i8opt. 20, 1932, under which 
Abdul Aslz ibu Sa'ud (g.v.) effected or 
cmnftrmed the unification of his sultanate 
of Nejd with his kingdom of Uejaz. There 
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Is, however, as yet no slugrle constitution 
for the whole klufirdom. and the dual 
character of Ibn tia’ud's realm is eui- 
phasiaed by the fact that tliere are still 
two caps.. Mecca und Riyadh. The ad- 
ministration of Ncjd is tlint of an absolute 
monarchy of tlie pntrian'hul kind under 
a viceroy and co!nniaTi<lcr-iii-chlcf (at 
present Ibn 8a*ud*H eldest sou and his heir 
apparent) without tlie assistance of a 
cabinet. TJie Ucjnz, on the otiicr hand, 
Is still theoretically adniinistercd under 
tlic constitution of lUliG which, as 
aiiicuded. provides for a council of 
iniiilsters under tlio iiresidency of the 
kiner*s second son, who acts as vi(‘eroy in 
his father’s absence. The constitution 
makes provision for institutinc? advisory 
councils, eoniprisinpr u consultative le^is- 
lutive iisseinbly in Mc<*ca, iiiunicii>al coun- 
cils in Medina (Madina) and Jeddah, and 
vil. and tribal councils in the proves. The 
religious law of Islam is the common law 
of both divs. of S. A. 

The Ncjd (‘-plateau’) has no definite 
frontiers, nor arc those of the llejaz sutll- 
ciently definite to yield a precise estimate 
of its urea. The Nejd may be said to 
stn‘U'h over some 800,000 sq. in. of central 
Arabia, and eastward to the Persian Uiilf ; 
and its pop., largely nomad or liodouin 
Muslims of the Vi , ^•nbi sect, is supposed 
to bo about 3,000,000. The llejaz (- 
•the boundary ,* i.e. between Nejd and 
Tdiania) stretches fnnn Asir in the S.W. 
of the Arabian peninsula to Transjordan 
in the N., and from the Red Sea and the 
gidf of Aknba in the W. to u vaguely 
defined frontier in central Arabia. The 
total area of the llejaz is given variously 
as 112,0(»0 sq. in. to 150.000 sq. m., and 
the pop. ns ranging fro III about 1,500,000 to 
3,000,000, including many llcdouin tribes. 

The chief industry of tlie Nejd is camel 
and sheep breeding. Agriculture is not 
iiiiieh developed, but wlieat and barley are 
grown, as well as dates and other fruits. 
Other iiroducts liicliule hides, wool, ghee 
(i.e. clarified butter), and (iJkis (cloaks), 
and oil, found in Ilnsa, is being exidoited 
by an Ainer. company. The exports are 
aiios, dates, hides and skins, and horses 
and other live-stock, but the whole export 
trade is insigiiifieont. Medina produces 
excellent dates, and the oasis of Talf pro- 
du (‘08 honey ; but the exports of the llejaz 
nro also quite undeveloped, and tlio econo- 
mic life of the country depends on the 
pilgrimages to the lioly cities of Medina 
and Mecca (sre ^Ikpina; Mkcca). A 
Brit, company is exploiting the anct. gold 
mines locuteu in the hills of the llejaz. 
There are various levies and a small 
regular army, and In 11)37 a ministry of 
defence was Instituted, together with an 
oltleers* training school. Apart from the 
40 ra. asphalted road from Jedda to 
Mecca, completed in 1941, there is no 
recognised road system in 8. A. Motor 
transport uses a triu*k from Mecca via 
Riyadh to the Persian Gulf, a distance of 
over 800 m., and there is a similar route 
from Jedda via Hablgh to Medina. Motor 
transport can also travel between Riyodh 
and Kuwait and Hafl, between Jauf and 
the N.. between Jedda and Dhaba, and 


between Sabya and other places. The 
course* of the Hejaz railway is from 
Medina, through tho Syrian desert, to 
Damascus and Beirut; tho portion of tho 
railway S. of Maan In Transjordan Is not 
at present in use. The Eng. gold sover- 
eign Is In practice the basis of tho currency. 
In 19*28 a new silver currency, the riyal, 
was substituted fur the old Turkish 
mejidie. The chief Ins. of Nejd are Riyadh 
(pop. 30, QUO), Ilufuf (cap. of Hasa), on the 
Persian Gulf (30,000), Buraida and Hall 
(each 20,000), Anaisali, Shogra, and llauta. 
The only ports aro Qiitif and Ugair, suit- 
able only for sailing rrafl, but the Ainer. 
oil company has its own deep-water port 
at Ras Tamura. In the llejaz Mceca has 
a ptq). of 80,000, .leihla 30,000, and 
Medina 20 000. Jedda is tlie chief port 
and scrv(‘h Mecca; Vamliu* is the port for 
Medina; smaller ports are Rabigh, Mu- 
weiln, and Wedj. Tlie oa‘>is of Khaibar 
has u eonsidertvblo pop., dcsc'cndanls of 
fjirmer African slaves, with a centre at 
Kasr cl Yalmdi. Asir (‘ the Inacecssible ’) 
was regarded by anct. Arab geographers 
as a i>art of the Yemen. It extends from 
Birk on the 8. boundary of the llejaz to 
tho X. boundary of the Yemen. The 
maritime lowland Is fertile near the wadis 
and aifords good pasturage. The chief 
til. is Abu Arish (8000). 

By the tr^‘aty of Jedda, signed on Mav 
20, 1927, Great Britain recognised S. A. 
as an independent kingdom. A treaty of 
Arab broth<*rhood and alliance between 
S. A,, Iraq, and the Yemen was signed in 
193fi. In 1937 S. A. and the Yemen com- 
posed their diJTei cnees, including tho^e 
relating to frontier didlmitation. In 1947 
was estab. a Brit, military mission to train 
olth'crs and N .C.O.s of the Saudi Array. See 
also Akahia ; IIkjaz; Ne.td. See H. R, 1*. 
Uh'kinson, The Arab of the Desert, 1948. 

Sauerkraut, form of preserved vege- 
tables, much eaten in Germany and X. 
Europe. It is prepared from white or red 
cabbage, which is cut up into thin slices, 
with sprinklings of salt, juniper berries, 
caraways, or other condiments bctwi'cn 
the layers. The whole la thou pressed 
down in a vv'oodeu cask or glazed metal jar 
with a heavy weight until fermentation 
takes place, usually in four to six week". 

Saugor, sec Sagak. 

Saujbulagh, or Sujbulak, tn. in Azi‘r- 
baijaii. Persia, 40 ni. 8. of Lake T>rmia. 
Pop. 7000. 

Saul, first kiug of Israel, w as son of Kish, 
and of tlie tribe of Benjamin. The begin- 
ning of his reign is usually plai'od about 
1 050 H.c. Tho account of his life given in 
tlie Books of Samuel .seems to be eoinbiiicd 
from two sources, and there is at tim*’^ m- 
eonsistcncy in the narrative. Hi" fii’st 
exploit scorns to have been the delivi*ranee 
of Jabcsli-Qllend from Its Animoiiito 
oppressors. The rc.st of liis reign wa.s 
spent chiefly In border warfare against tho 
Philistines. lie seems to have been ol)- 
stinate and given to melaueholia. He 
quarrelled with Samuel and drove Divid 
from the tmgdoiu. Yet his people 
remained faithful to him till tho end. See 
life by the Rev. R. 8Jnkcr (Temple Bible 
Handbooks), 1904. 
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Saul Tree, see TuJSii:. 

Sault Sainte Marie : 1 . City of OntUrio on 
the Oanad.an side of the Mary's H.. 
and of Uie twin U.iS. and Canadian locks 
on the short canal between Liikos Superior 
and Huron, known popularly as 'The 
Soo* (see under Canada. Canals and 
Waterwaifs). 1 1 is on tl lo Canadlti u Paclflo 
and Al^uin Central railways, and lies 440 
m. N.W. of Toronto, ft is a busy port, 
with stcamsliip connection to all hvo 
neat lakes, and has a prov. airdold. It 
has twelve public or primary schools, and 
six separate iloiiu Catholic primary 
schools, a coIle»?iate institute, a techni<‘cd 
school, and an Indian school. There are 
two public libraries and two hospitals. 
The citv owns all the public utilities, and 
has unliLnitod hydn^-eleetrio power. The 
leailingr industry it> the large Algoina Steel 
Corporation. There are also oxygen and 
ohetaieal w’orks. railway ear shopK, a 
power cumpauy. bck‘\very, sash and door 
hictories, dredging «ind eonstmetion eom> 
ponies, and dshing. The neighbourhood 
supplies iron, gold, hilvi r, copper, brick 
olay, maple, birch, and pine, the three 
laat in great (luautities. Pop. ‘28,000. 
2. Co. scut of Cliip[)ewa co., Mi<‘higan, 
U.S.A., on the St. Mary K., opposite the 
above tn. The coin ineree passing through 
the canals here is larger than that of any 
other canal m the world. Tlierc are 
factories making (*alc‘iiuii carbide, heather 
and woollen go(»ds, and mills. An Inter- 
national bridge connects it with Canada. 
Pop. 15.000. 

Saumur, tn. in the dept, of Maine-et- 
Loire, Frani’e, on the 1. b. of the Loire, ‘27 
ui. S.E. of Angers. It is the seat of a 
cavalry school, f<»uiided in 1 7 08. Near by 
are prehistoric eaves, witii the dolmen of 
Bagueux, and oth< r Celtic r<*Tuaius. »S. 
was a stronghold of the Huguenots. Tin- 
plate, rosaru'**. ami enuiueJs arc pmdueed. 
In eaves near by is matured S. wine, re- 
sezubling cliHiupagLie. f'up. 17,000. 

Saurashtra. The* rnito<l >tate of S., 
Kathiawar, India, wbieli euine into exis- 
tCDi’e on Feb. 15, 101b, meludes the fol- 
lowing thirty -eight st.iUs: Ndwauagar, 
Bhavnagar, I’oriuimbo', Obrungadltra, 
Morvi, (londal, Jafrahad (or Jaujira), 
Wankaner, Palitana, Dbrol, Limbdi. 
Wndliwan, Rajkot, Lakblar, Saylu, 
Chuda, Vala, Jii^dari, Amarriugar, Vadia, 
Lathi, Midi, Bajana, Viiimr, Maliya, 
]votda-^3angaai. Jetpur, IJilkba. Patdl, 
Khirasra, V'auod, Rarwol.i, Kutodia, 
Lndhika, Va.savad. Jalia l)e\ .in. Zaiiiabad, 
Vithalgadb. Total area ‘21.318 sq. iii. 
Pop. alioiit 3. 585,000. 

Saurat, Denis {f*. 1800;. Kr. literary 
historian ami writer, h. at Toulouse, was 
educate at the univs. of LilU', Paris, and 
London. Ue becauio prof. «t the unlv. of 
Bordeaux, and later of Fr. language and 
literature at King’s College, Loudon. 
From 1924 to 1948 H. was director of the 
Fr. Institute ^ London, and in 1941 letl 
an educational mission to the Congo ; he is 
vice-president of the IntematloiiM P.JO.N. 
Club. His writings arc notable for a 
blend of erudition, login, and bumour, and 
for a particularly lucid style of writing 
In both Eng. and Fr. On the religious 


ideas of the great poets he has written 
Milton, Man and Thinker (1925): La 
Iteliaion de Victor Hugo (19‘29); and slake 
and Modern Thougfd (1929); on occult 
traditions and psychic* phenomena Deaih 
and the Dreamer (194(1); Gods of the People 
(1947); and Lu MeinDhysique expert^ 
meutale : and on literary criticism 
Modernes (1935); Modern b'rench DUera" 
lure, lH70~lUi0 (1916); and U U6nU de 
V Europe (1919). 

SauromatSB, sve Sakm vtians. 

Sauftoge Bassoon, see Rackkt. 

Sausage Poisoning, see Botulism. 

Saussure, Horace Benedict de (1740-99), 
Swiss physicist and Alpine lillniber, 5. at 
ConehcH, near ticneva. Uo was prof, of 
physk« and plillosopliy at (Jciiova (176‘2- 
1786), and founded there the Sor16t6 pour 
I'Avaneemejit des Arts (1772). He 
travelled through the Alps, studying 
geology and physios, and pub. Voyages 
dans les ALpes (1779-96). He also wrote 
Ear rhyi/romttrie (170.3), and invented the 
inagnetometiT, cyanometer, iliaphano- 
meter, anemometer, i*te. Ho is credited 
with the second ascent of Mt. Blanc in 1787. 
See hvcK by J. Senebier. 1891; by Cuvier 
in HUnjrnphie unirerseLh'i and by U. W. 
Freshliokl. 19‘20. 

Saussurite, probably an impure lubra- 
dorite. It is whitisli in colour and the 
rt‘RuIt of the alleruatlou of felspars in 
gabbro. 

Sauternc, white wim*. ealled after tUovil, 
iSaiiternos, in (Jirondo, S. France. 

Savage. Michael Joseph (1872-1940), 
New Zealand statesman, />. at Benulla. 
Vietorhi, Australia, settled in New Zealand 
aw u miner in 1907. Studiously iu<‘liued 
and a wide nuider, especiulb on Huancial 
topies. ho entered polities througli trade 
unioriNtri, and was elected meruber of 
Parlia incut for .Auckland VV. in 1919. a. 
bccttiiio the leader of the Labour party in 
1933, and. In 1935, ITiiiic Miiiistcj- in New 
Zealand’s first Labour gov., as well as 
miwLtcr for external affairs, native affairs, 
and of a number td other d<*pts. In addl- 
1 ion ho was minister of broadeastJng, 1936- 
1938. One of the llrst acts of hbt ministry 
WHS to pool the ministerial salaries so that 
those of ordiniify M.lhs rose from £399 ti> 
£450. while the ITiine Minister’s ntlleial 
salary of £'2999 was reduced to £5UU plua 
£259 entertainment allowun<‘o. In 1937 
he represented New Zealand at the 
eoroiiutiou of (leoige VI. and at the 
Imperial Conff‘reiu‘e. By his personal 
sincerity and practieal Qualities he won 
th<‘ eonfldcnce of a largo majority of New 
Zealanders, and in 1938 ho was returned 
to pow'or with the loss of only one seat. 

Savage, Richard (? 1697-1 742), Eng. 
pea t, claimed to be tiie Ulegltiuiate son of 
Itiobard S.. fourth Karl Rivers, and Anne, 
wife of the Hocoml earl of Mac'cleefleld, but 
this contention was newer proved. He 
WHS tlie author of some plays. Including 
Love in a Veil (Drury Lane, 1718), 

The Tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury' 
(Drury Lane, 1723), in which latter he 
played the title-role. Among hla poetne 
are The Bastard (1728); The tVanderer 
(1729); The Progress of a Divine (1735>; 
and London and Bristol Compar'd (1744). 
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In 1730, when KuHdon died, he applied for 
the poet-laureatcyhlp, but that olhce was 
bestowed upon Colley Cibber. Ho died In 
poverty. A complete cd. of his works 
appeared hi 177ft. tiee S. Johnson, An 
Amount of the Life of Mr. Richard Saoaoc, 
1741, and S. V. Makower, Richard Savage : 
a Myatery in Biography, 1935. 

Savage Club, Loudon club, founded in 
1857; tlio club-house is I Carlton House 
Terrace, London, S.W.l. Its iiieinbcrs 
arc largely drawn from the circles of 
literature and art. 

Savage Island, or Niue, see Niue. 

Savaii, see Samoa. 

Savanna, or Savannah, tropical grass- 
lands of Africa, and also the nnnie given by 
the Sp. setllers to the groat plains or 
prairies of the N. Amer. continent, 'rheae 
S. are situateil for the most part in the 
Interior of continents, where the con- 
illtlons of rainfall and temp, are suitable. 

Savannah : 1. City of Georgia, U.S.A., on 
the S. shore of the riv. of same name, lit) 
m. S.S.K. of Augusta. It is built on a 
sandy plain, 40 ft. above the riv., and has 
broad streets, intersecting at right angles, 
ornamented with trees. It has numerous 
fiarks and squares, and scv. prominent 
buildings, chief amongst them being the 
Rom. Catholic cathedral, city hall, custom 
house, acadomv .* f 'irts and sciences, etc. 
The trade is ciiictly in owtton, turpentine, 
and lumber., S. ranking as the second 
cotton port in the TJ.S.A. The Industries 
iiwiiido sugar and cotton-seed oil ro- 
liiierles, machine shops, and fertiliser 
factories. Fishing is carried out on a 
coiiimercial .scale. Fop. 96,000. 2. Hlv. 

bctw’cen Georgia an<l S. Carolina, formed 
by the Tugatoo and Kioweo Hs. Its course 
oi 150 m. Is In a gciuTul south-easterly 
direction, and it flows into Tybeo Sound, 
18 ni. below S. It is navigable for 
steamers to Augusta (230 m.). 

Savanna-la-Mar, prln. tn. of Westmore- 
land, Jamaica, 128 ni. from Kingston. It 
Is the shliiping port of a prosperous sugar- 
growing dist. which also produces coffee 
and ginger. The par. church, built In 
1903-4, occupies the site of one erected 
in 1799. I*op. 4000. Sec M. G. Lewis 
('Monk* Lewis), Journal of a Jf'est India 
Proprietor, 1834. 

Save, riv. of Yugoslavia, trib. of the R. 
Danube, about ftUU in. long. It rises in 
N. Carniola and Hows S.K. into the 
Danube at Belgrade. In au<*t. times the 
S. was one of the prin. trade routes be- 
tween the W., central Europe, and the 
Euxlne. It saw heavy iighling in the 
First Work I War. 

Savelli, Cencio, see lIoNOUii's (popes), 
flonoriua III. 

SavelU, Giacomo, aer lloxoiiirs (popes), 
Ilonoriva IV. 

Savernake Forest, largo area of wood- 
land, mostly of beech -trees, lying about 
3 m. to the S.E. of Marlborough, Wilt- 
shire, Eng. It covers 4000 ac. and 
abounds in doer and game. Tn 1938 It 
was taken over by the B\)rcstry Com- 
mission for preservation and development. 

Saverne (formerly Zabern), tn. and canal 
port of Lower A Isaee, France. In the dept, 
of Bas-Rhlu, on the Rhlno-Marne canal 
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and the R. Zorn, 20 m. N.W. of Btrasburg; 
it rnamifs. tools, woollen cloth, and hosiery* 
The tn. was famous for the * Zabern 
affair,* 1913-14. The tn., when still In 
Ger. hands, was the scene of the harshest 
and must aggre.ssivo conduct of the Ger. 
garrison towards the civilian pop. This 
treatment culminated In the sabre-slashing 
of a lame cobbler by a Prussian officer. 
Pop. 8100. See (\ 1). llazer, Alsace^ 
Uirrante muter (ternian Rule, 1917. 

Savigliano, tn. in the prov. of Cunco, 
Italy. 8i ni. E. of Kaluzzu. Its anct. 
walls were demolished in 1707 but tropes 
still remain. It has large ralhvay work- 
shopb. l\)p. (comm.) 18,900. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von (1779- 
1861), Ger. jurist, b. at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, shared with Hugo and Naubold the 
honour of having founded the ‘historic* 
school of J urisprudence. He was descended 
from a Calvinist family of Metz which had 
had to leave that tn. and seek refuge in 
Germany. His father, a diplomat and 
writer of distinction occupying an official 
position in Frankfort, died when S. was 
only thirteen years of age, ^ut interested 
friemls Liok in ha ml the boy’s education. 
Having completed his education in classics 
at Wetzlar, he went to Marburg for law 
studies under Weis, whose speculations as 
the declared opponent of the traditional 
school of W oltf and Thomasius exorcised 
great inlluence over him. In 1800 S. 
gained his doctorate with his thesis De 
Concursu dcticUtrum fnrmali, which bo- 
eam(' famous; ami three years later pub. 
his Theorg of Pos'^ession, a classic vindi- 
cation of tlie .soundness of Rom. juristic 
conceptions of property, and a work which 
shows immenso h^arnhig, esi)ecially for a 
man of twenty-four. In 1808 he was 
called to the chair of Rom. law. In 1810 
he occupied a similar position in Berlin, 
which ho was destined to hold for twenty - 
two years. 

Ho was also made a member of the 
Prussian Couneil of State, his liberal yet 
profound opinions being of great service 
to the national cause. In 1842 he was 
appointed minister of justice, showing in 
his seven years of olliee most marked 
ability; but when the revolution of 1848 
spread from Franco into Germany ho 
resigned, preferring to devote his remain- 
ing years of activity to the revision of his 
works. These Include, betides those men- 
tioned, History of Roman Jmw during the 
Middle Ages (1815-31) and System of 
Modern Homan Imw (1840-49). With 
Kiehhorii and Goeseheii ho foimdcd the 
Journal of Historical Jurisprudence (Ber- 
lin). 1815-47. The text .*f Prof. Holland’s 
Jurisprudence contains numerous useful 
eitation.s from his works. See L. A. Waru- 
kouig. Analysis of Sarbmy on the Law of 
Possession, 1839, and ^1. Gutzwlller, Per 
Kinjluss Savignys auf die Entuncklung des 
internal ionalen Privatrechts. 1923. 

Savile, George, see Halifax, Marquess 

OF. 

Savile Club. Founded, as the New Club, 
nn uffshoo' of the Ecleetics, at ^pring 
Gardens in 1868. Objects Included the 
mixture of men of different professions 
and opinions; early evening meetings and 

P 
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table-d’hOte breakfiists and diunors, 'for 
purposes of conversation.' It moved to 
15 Savile Row In 1871 (the name beln^r 
chanfired to Savile), to 107 1‘iccndilly in 
1882, and thenco to 69 Rrook Street in 
1927 (the tn. house of Lord Uarcourt). 
The club to-day is residential, social, noii- 

i M)litieul, predominantly convcisational. 

t retains n meml»erslilp of diverse pro- 
fessions. Tlie process of election rcnmlns 
not by ballot but by discussion in com- 
mittee. 

Saville Theatre, in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Loudon, was opened by .lack Waller on 
Oct. 8. 19.31, with For the Jau'C of Mike, 
and became noted for ccjmedies and rcvue.s, 
Leslie Henson bcinp: prominent there. 
Other productions include He }Vimted 
Adrenturt, Jill Darling, (Icnera, Junior 
Miss, and Here Coine the Hoys. 

Savin, or Juniptnis sabina, small tree 
or bush with sc^alc-liko leaves and light 
green fruit. It is sometimes cultivated 
for the tops, which ai*e lused us an irritant 
and emmenagoguo. 

Savings, see Money, t^ai'ings in Hclaiion 
to Employment: N.xtioxae Sax lnwjs, 
FJOATKa; Penny Hanks; Savings Hvnks. 

Savings Banks. Thc»,c arc banks cstab. 
for the receipt of small sums deposited by 
the poorer classes, and for the ac<'umula- 
tion of such sums at compound interest. 
Probably the first instance of sueli a bunk 
in England was that estab. in Tidtcnham 
by a Miss J^rlseilhi Wakefield in I8u4, but 
the genesis of the Trustee H. B., as they are 
called to-day, was at Ruthwell in Dum- 
friesshire, where the first savings bank uas 
opened in 1810 by the Rev. Dr. ileiir.\ 
Duncan. After this date tin y so in- i 
creased in populaiity tliat by 1817 they 
had become the subject of Icgihlutixe 
enactment. In order to encourage thrift 
and to promote the growth of ,S. B. both 
in England and Ireland, two Act** <if 1817 
prohibited tru->tcch and muungers of S. 13. 
from receiving any pr<»fit therefrom, and 
required them to carol tlio rules of their 
institutions at the sessions. A fund was 
estab. In London for the rcihu tion iif iJu* 
national debt, entitli*d ‘The Kund for 
the Banks for Savings,* and trustees of 
S. B. were bound to transmit the amount 
of all deposits made with them when the 
sum amounted to £50 or more, receiving 
in exchange debentures carrying iiifert‘st 
at £4 1 IsTsd. per cent per annum. An Act 
of 1824 restricted the depusits to £.10 In » 
the first year, and £30 in each ‘jubsequent 
year of any individual accomit, and pro- 
hibited any furtlier interest wdien the 
whole deposit should rcm*h 4.200, exclusive 
of interest. By the eomlihicd riporatiun 
of the Consolidating Act of 1^28 and the 
Savings Bunk Act of 1814, d* posits irmst 
be invested in the Banks of Kjigland mid 
Ireland in the names of tlic (Joniiids- 
sioners for the Reduction of t National 
Debt, such Investment giiiiig depositors 
the added benefit of the g(tv. security; 
deposits w'cro' to bear interest at the 
reduced rate of £3 5s., the depositor to 
receive of this £3 Os. lUd., tlie dificrence 
to be retained bv the trustees for expenses. 
On Nov. 20, 1844, there were 577 S. B. in 
the United Kingdom, the deposits being 


£29,504,801, and the number of depositors 
1,012,047. On Nov. ‘20, 1848, Umre were 
582 S. B. (iuoluding forty in Scotland and 
sixty-one in Irelaiul). the deposits amount- 
ing to £27,809,428. mid the depositors 
1.044,927. The periodical reductions in 
the rate of interest allowed by the com- 
missioners (in 1817 it was 3d. per cent per 
diem: 1828, 24d. ; 1844, £3 bs. ])er annum; 
1880, £3; and in 1888 only £2 15a. per 
cent) wore dur* to the fact that the stocks 
to which the coimnissionors were restricted 
rost in price in the Victorian era. Con- 
trary to the liopcs of tliose who advo- 
cated state aid, it was found that such aid 
involved a direct cost to tlic taxpayer, 
and the state soon found that tlic custody 
of S. B. funds was not directly profitable. 
The result of the pajnu'iit of intcrebt out 
of capital, and of the obligation to invest 
ill consols and oilier home gov. stocks, 
was an Kceumnlated loss of some millions 
wliicli w'as only finally wiped out in 1881 
by the creation of an annuity of £83,073 
which expired in 1917. Mneo 1870 dc- 
licioncies in income have always been 
made good annually. There has, how- 
ever, been uo dcin icncy since 1998: in fact 
during tlio period 187t» to 19t.3 lluTo has 
been a substantial surplus accruing annu- 
ally to the Kxclicnuer, the net total of 
which uiLioiuited to over £11,900,000 for 
the period. The S. l>. system in Kngluiid 
underwent a groat i-haiige in InOI by the 
estah. of the l*o‘'t Ofliec .Savings iUink 
and the nceei>tuiici* hy the .state of direct 
rcsponsihilily to the (‘iti/.en ior I lie safe 
ciistoilv of his savings, 'riiciv are tiiiis in 
exlstciiee two (‘lasses ol saving*^ bank. 
Trustee and Post Olliee S. It. The old 
ela-.s (if siiriugs bank nianag(*(l hy lo(*nl 
bodie** of trustees who took all tli(‘ r(*8pon- 
sihiUties of aeeepting and Investing de- 
posits, while the iianks toi>k tin some 
eases) tlie further risk of de)»ree1at itui of 
securities 01 tlm'w it upon t Ik' d(‘poHitors 
themselves, has now disappeaird; though 
aiialogoub eases were to be found in the 
in eomparutively recent years. 
The system hy which the Hank of England 
became the central antliority and tlie gov. 
relieved tru-.t(‘eh of all direct reHixinsihility 
wasupparctitly the out come of a pamphlet 
pull, hj Jos(‘pli 11 lime, a Scottish M.P., 
in ISIO; and that system was the basis of 
tlie presi‘nt relationship betw(‘eii tlio State 
and tlie tnist»e savings bank. State aid 
is tliua summarised by Watt: (1) Oov. 
has iiecotne the bank(*rs of tl.(‘ S. B., 
relieving the trust <*es of all anxiety us to 
tb** sAffiy of ih«*ir inv estiiienls and 
cburgiiig all tlio ex]ioiis(js incurred by 
the coiiiiuissionerM upon tlio rcvoimo of 
the country. (2) The State provides tho 
S. B. with legal advice^ at nominal cost 
as to tho validity of thoir ruh‘s, and has 
estab. a tribunal whose award is final in 
all disputes relative to deposits. (3) The 
State is the depositor's clockbrokor, mid 
the S. 13. am exempt fixuri certain taxes 
and imiioBts. Trustee 9. 13. are directed 
by local voluntary trustees and rnaiiogerB, 
whose duties are set out in Acts of Parlia- 
iQciit, and in rules oertified by tho 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. They 
are subject to gov. supervision, end are 
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also inspected on behalf of the Trustee 
S. B. Inspection Committee, a statutory 
body which submits an aim. report to 
Parliament. 

Kvery savinf?s bank ollloer is bound by 
statute to give security airainst fraud, and 
depositors and trust eos arc further pro- 
tected by audit ahd periodic inspection 
of S. B. books. The Statutory Kcfirula- 
tions {Post OJJicii Nnvinga Hank Jleporl, 
lilOO, No. 7fi) provide for the indemniflea- 
tion of trusU'es for all uets done in aecord- 
aiice with tiie Savings Bank Acts, though, 
of course, sueii indemnity does not pre- 
vent a claimant from reeoverinp any sum 
lawfully duo to him from the person to 
whom yiayment has been wrongly mode. 
The liability of trustees and mniingei*H is 
restrieted to personal rcsijousiliility for 
funds received hut not paid over, and to 
such speeitlc eases of malatlininistrotion as 
neglect t(» take security from oUlccrfl. 

The limit'* on deposits theiusclves place 
no cheek on savings, for the btork held 
for a depositor need only he transferred 
in his name into the Bank of England 
books, and, If his deposit ac<*ount lie kept 
within the statutory limits lie can go on 
saving without hindronee. But the ex- 
tended limit of the cash deposits Is a 
nooesMty due to the cost of ea(‘h individual 
transaction (mor« half of the deposit 
transaetions in the pt* .1 viiliee an* less 
than £1). Ill 1*JB) there wen» rj,.'»00,0uu 
active aceouuts In the Trustee S. B., 
wiiosc number of otll<*es now exceeds 
1000. Tlio total ashcts of the hauk>. 
amonnU'd to k'SODjril.OO, these (llliS) 
liaviiig trebled siiu'e 1038. This figure 
incluiled £700,180,000 In I lie ordinary and 
speeinl investment <1( pts,, £82 .>04,000 
stocks and bonds held for depositor, and 
£1 7,077,000 being the oceumulated surplus 
of the individual Trustee S. B. in the 
whole country. Any Mims from \s. to 
£600 may be deposited, oud interest is 
allowed at 24 per I'ent per annum. The 
depositor may have more than one 
account. There is now a Jhiilt of £‘2000 
in the aggregate which may be deposited, 
and not more than £600 may iie deposited 
in any one yt'fir (eoiumcnoiiig Nov. 21). 

The Post Office Savings Hank, which is 
the state savings hank of Britain, was 
estab. in 1861 to pro\ido ‘additional 
facilities for dejmsiting small savings at 
interest with the scnirity of the (iovern- 
mont for duo repayment thereof.* Tlie 
main provisions of the J*o>t tllllro fc^nvlngs 
Banks Act of 1861, which is still the 
legal basis of the bank, were ns fol- 
lows: Offleera of the postmast er-gcneral 
were authorised to rceclvo deposits for 
transmission to the prin. olllco and to 
make repayments in whoh* or In part 
not later than ton days after demand. 
The rate of interest was fixed at 24 
per cent per annum. The postmaster- 
general was dircoted to pay <i\cr monies 
received by him to the National Debt 
Commissioners for investment iu securities 
expressly guaranteed by Porlinmont. Busi- 
ness commenced In Sept. 1861 at some 
300 post offices; by 1870 the number had 
grown to over 4000 and by 1940 there 
were over 18,500 post offices, covering 


every tn. and nearly every vll. In the 
country, where savings hank business 
could he transacted. During the first 
fifteen months, from Sept. 1861 , 639,000 de- 
posits amounting to more than £2,000,000 
were received and the figures steadily 
increased from 2.136,000 deposits of 
£5,995,000 in 1870 to the figure of 
43,000,000 deposits totalling £385,000,000 
in 1948. Similar steady progress marked 
tlie number of accounts remaining open 
at the end of each year; the figure at the 
<‘nd of 1862 was 178,000, which had risen 
in 1870 to nearly 1,200,000. The number 
of n Clive accounts at the present time Is 
nlioiit 23,000,000. The total amount due 
to ilepositors in 1870 had reached a figure 
sliglitly m excess of £15,000.000; the 
amount at the end of June 1949 stood at 
apiiroxirnatcly £1,968,948,000. A person 
of any age may become a depositor, and In 
doing so lie is supplied wii h a bank book in 
W'hich tlic tr.insoctions are recorded. A 
depositor not le*<s tlian si'von years old 
can make deposits and withdrawals in his 
own name, but in the ease of a child of 
more ti'nder years no withdrawal is per- 
inilted until the age of scvlo is reached. 
Wide fiu-ilities are offered for corporate 
savings by clubs and societies, and. In 
fact, deposits ran be made by almost any 
organisation, provided the moneys are 
not deri ved f r om i radf ug. Special facilities 
arc also available tor «aving under Post 
Office Savings Bank auspices by members 
of H. M. hirces. 

lh‘strictions on the amount which may 
bo deposited have alwa> s existed, except 
for a period from 1916 to 1923. Originally 
liio nnn. and total limits were £30 and 
£1.>0 respectively; at present they are 
£500 and £2000. The original method of 
withdrawal was by notice and warrant, 
but nltlioiigli this method survives it has 
been supidemciited by a facility for with- 
drawal on demand of sums up to £3 daily, 
witlioiit reference to head office. Sums 
u]i to £10 can bo withdrawn by telegraph, 
and an application sent by post for a sum 
not exceeding £50 can be authorised by 
telegraph. Withdrawals like deposits may 
he mndo at any savings hank post office, 
irrespective of where the account was 
opened. 

In the U.S.A. the R. B. wore modelled 
upon those of Great Britnm, and as far 
b.aek ns 1816 the first ba..k for looking 
after the savings of the poor was estab. in 
Bo'iton. These mutual B. were founded 
and worked without pr<mt by patriotic 
and public-spirited citizens whose object 
was to inculcate methods of thrift amongst 
the poor. They have grown and spread, 
being found now in seveiiteen states, but 
being espcciallv strong m Now England 
and the middle Atlantic states. Since 
1910 the gov. has esiiih. a post office 
savings system. Accoiiiils may bo opened 
by the deposit of $1 or Miore by persons 
over ten years of age. interest at 2 per 
cent per annum is paid (except when the 
State specifies a lower rate on savings), 
and deposii s limits to 52500. In i948 
there were 5J2 mutual S. 13., as compared 
with 606 in 1930 and 55 1 in 19 10. In addi- 
tion, thrift accounts are received by most 
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commercial banks. Between 1930 and I <>ent to the monastery of San Marco at 


1940 total savinics deposits declinc'd from 
$28,700,000,000 to $27,700,000,000. but 
by 1945 they had risen to $18,500,000,000 
and by 1948 to $57,250,000,000. Of 
the 1948 total, the luutunl S. B. held 
$17,740,000,000. .\t tho close of 1948, 

the mutual S. B. held 27 per cent of their 
assets in mortgrages, 50 per cent in U.S. 
Gov. securities, 10 per cent in other 
securities, and 4 percent In cash: in 1932, 
at the depth of tho great depression, the 
corresponding flgm'es were 54 per cent, 
7 per cent, 30 per cent, and 4 per eent. 
Tho changes relleet the earlier elTcet of 
depression upon real estate and the later 
impact of hnunciug tJie Second World 
\\ar. .see alfto 1’F^^Y Hanks. 

iate H. O. Horne. A lliatory of Slarings 
Banks, 1947; Watt, The Lav) of Savings 
Banks, 1948; Trustee Savings Hanks 
Association, 7'rustee Savings Hanks rear 
Book. 

Savings Certificates, National or War, 
see Nation AJ^ Savings Cehticatks. 

Savoie, Francois Eugene, Prince de, see 

EroENK. 

Savoie, dept, of E. France (cap. Cham- 
b6rT) on the It. border, formed (1860) out 
of the old duchy of Savoy. It Is generally 
mountainous: tho chief riv. is the Is^re. 
There are mineral springs at Aix-les-Bains 
and elsewhere. Grain, wine, fruits, cheese, 
etc., are produced. Area 2388 &q. m. 
Pop. 236,000. 

Savoie, Haute-, dept, of S.E. France, 
formed from Savoy, and divided Into four 
arrons. : Annecy. Bonneville, Thonon, and 
St. Julion. Area 1774 sq. m. Tho sur- 
face is exceedingly mountainous, ( he 
dept, containing Mont Blanc (15,780 ft.). 
Tho chief rivs. are the Arve, Dranse, 
Ussel, and Fier, trihs. of the Rhone. 
There Is much forest land, cereals and 
hardy root crops arc grown, and on tho 
lower slopes orchard frmts, vines, and 
tobacco flourish. The most fertile region 
is the N. and N.W., where the elevation is 
under 1640 ft. There is excellent pasture. 
Manufs. aro limited, but include textiles 
and watches and clocks. Cup. Annecy. 
Pop. 270,400. 

Savona, seaport of S. prov., N. Italy, 
on tho Riviera di Ponente (Aleditcrrancan 
coast), 25 m. W.S.W. of Genoa. It has 
a seventeonth -century cathedral, and is a 
bihhop’s see. It has iron and steel 
foundries, railway shops, and ship- 
building yards. Machinery, flrearms, 
chemicals, pottery, and cloth are manu- 
factured. A funicular railway for carry- 
ing coal has been coustrucU'd from S. to 
San Giu.seppe. In the battles of 1945 tho 
church of Santa Croce and the Cappclla 
Slstina sustained damage. Pop. (prov.) 
219.000, (com.) 69,200. 

Savonarola, Girolamo (14.)2-98), It. 
preacher and reformer, h. at Fr‘rrara. Ilo 
received 4 good education at the court of 
the D’Estes. but In 1 175 he became weary 
of the corruption around him, and retired 
to a Dominican monastery at Bologna. 
He entered the order of the Friars 
Preachers, and for fifteen years remained 
quietly carrying out tho duties of his 
vocation. In the early eighties he was 


Florence. 

In 1490 ho preached a course of ser- 
mons at tho monnstery. Crowds came to 
listen to his enthusiastic addresses, and 
in tho next year ho preached at tho 
cathedral of Santa Marin del Fiore. Ills 
discoiirses yvere denunciatory and pro- 
phetical. Ho spoke with vigour against 
tlio profligacy and corruption of tho city, 
and did not hesitate to condemn tlio 
Medici themselves. Ifo foretold a foreign 
invasion, which wouhl bring bloodshed 
and desolation over tho land. A few 
years later his prophecy was fulfilled by 
the invasion of Charles VIII. of France. 
Even before this, S. had steadily incul- 
cated democratic doctrines, and recom- 
mended a return to the former popular 
sj sUmi of government. Lorenzo was now 
dead, and all was in confusion. Round 
S. there gathered a demoeratio party 
ealled the i*i.vgiioiii or ‘weepers,* who 
bewmiled tho sins for which these evils 
had come upon the city. Opposed to 
them wen* tlie Arrnbhiati or ‘enraged,* 
tlio aristocratic party. a time tho 

Pingnoiii had tho upper hand, and a 
geneial council was formed to govern 
the city. Meanvylulo the Arrabbiati de- 
nounced S. as an Impostor, and appealed 
to Rome. Popo Alexander VI., who also 
had sulTered from tho friar’s denunciations, 
summoned him to Romo and, after ho 
had thrice disregarded tliis summons, 
exeommunic*ated him. 

I By 1495 the Florentines had begun to 
I tiro of S.'s lofty ideals. Re was accused 
of heresy and cast into iirison. Under 
the tortures which followed ho broke 
down, blit always withdrew ids eou- 
fessioiH when released from tho rack. On 
Mav 31, 1498, he was hanged yvith two 
other Dominicans, anrl tlio bodies of all 
three yyero afterwards burnt. Ho has 
been regarded by some as a herald of tho 
Reformation. His writings were numer- 
ous. For a li.st of these and for a full 
bibliogrnpliy see A. Glicrardi, Nuovi 
doenmenii e studi, 1888. An Eng. trims, 
of his life by P. Villari was pub. in 1888. 
See also monographs by J. L. Pastor, 
1898, J. L. O'Neil, 1898, H. Lucas, 1899; 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, 1901; P. Mlsciatelll 
(Eng. trans.), 1930; and U. Roeder, 1936. 

Savory» or Satnreia, genus of herbs 
(family Labiatro). SiimmerS. (S. horterisia) 
Is an anu . used for flavoiudiig and seasoning. 
Winter S. (S. moniana), which Is similarly 
useil, is a perennial and evergreen. 

Savoy, Duohy of, formerly a div. of tho 
kingdom of Sardinia, was ceded to Franco 
by treaty in 1860. Under Sardinia it was 
divided into tho pro vs. of Chamb^ry, 
Upper Savoy, Maiirieuno, Tarentalse, 
Annecy, Faur*ign3^ and (^hablals, but it 
now forms tho depts. of Savoie (cap. 
C‘hamb6ry), covering an area of 2388 
sq. m., and Haute-Savolo (cap. Annecy), 
covering an area of 1774 sq. m. It is one 
of the most mountainous dists. of Europe, 
and the climate Is cold. Aix-los-Balns, 
much frequented for its mineral sprlnm. 
Is one of tho best-known places in wo 
region. See also next entry. 

Savoy, House of. Tho story of this 
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hoiiBO Is one of the most difflnilt and lirirlf^c. The rhapcl royal, in the Per- 
t^frled in hist., owiiiff to the poBitiou as pendiMiiar stylo, was restored in 1864. 
•Jilatokccper of tlie Alps* occupied liy S. Tlic Savoy Hotel, opened in 18811, is 
Tiio founder of the hoTise was Huinliurt of partly on the site of the S. P. See W. J. 
the White Hand (d. 1048), a dcseondaut of Loftie, MenioricUa of the Savoy, 1878. 
Hoson of Provence, who in 1027 obtained Savoy Theatre, at Savoy Hill, London, 
from Rudolf HI. of Arles the cos. of Savoy opened Oct. 10, 1881 with Hilbert and 
and Mauricjino an<i from the emperor Sullivan’s Poftr/tcc under the management 
Conrad the Salie Chublais and the Lower of F. K. D’Oyly Carte. The theatre was 
Valais, all ters. lying on the N.W. slopes for long the home of the D’Oyly Carte 
of the Alps, lly about 111)0 the counts of opera company, and saw tlie production of 
Savoy and Maurienno pos8e.sscd wide all the Oilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
dominions on the borders of Italy and Between 1011 and 1914 the S. T. was the 
Burgundy, and during the succeeding bcene of many Shakespearian productions 
centuries they continued to make exten- under J. K. Vedrenne and Granville 
fiivo coiHiuests in both (jountries. Hum- Barktr. The years between the First 
bert TII.'r son, Thomas (1177-1233), re- and Second World Wars saw the pro- 
ceivctl from the (ier. emiieror Henry VI. dm lion of ynuna Woodley (192S), Jour* 
ter. in Vau(i and V’ahiis, with the title of Knd (1020); and Lady Freciovs 

inipcriul Mcar in Jjombnrdy and Pied- Slrfom. In more recent years the follow- 
mont. Tlie possessions of the Inuise were ing have been among the S. T.’s most 

f really irien'ased by P(‘ter of S., carl of siieec-sful i>roductions: The La^'i of Mrs. 

tichuiond (1203-GS), ‘tlic little (yharh‘- Chryney (1944); The First (itntlcmati 
inagne’ and brother <if Boniface of S. (1916); and Lj/c ic/fA (10 17) 

iq.r.). In 1401 the (iein^vois was pur- Savu, is. of Indonesia. Its length is 
chased by Amadeus VI n who was created about 21 m. ’robaeeo, rieo. and indigo 
the first* duke of S. by Sigismund, cm- are ju-od need, 1‘op. 2.),000 
peror of Germany, in 1117 (.see AMMu.r.s, Sawantwadi, state of India, merged in 
Amadeus VIII.). In his reign the ter-. Bombay I'rov.. N. of Goa. The cap. is 
of the house covered a vast sfrctcii of Wadi, or Wari, 30 m. N. of Pangim. Area 
W. central Europe. From tiiis time, how- ol slate 037 sq. in. l*op. (state) 2.)2,000, 
over, its powc. -nid cxtcul gradually (tn.) 10.000. 

diminished. was eo.^'jiiered by France Sawatch, Saguache, Sierra Madre, or 
in the war of i. '>3(5-44, but was restored by National Range. rang»‘ of nits, in Poiorado 
Francis 1. through tlic treaty of Oespy running parallel with I’ark Bangc. it is 
ilCiih). but the tiTins ucre not eam'ecl SO m. long and (oiitains se\. peaks o\cr 
out. Victor Amadeus 1. (l.>87 -H537), 14,000 ft. in height, including Harvard 

Biding lirst with Fram-c and then with (14,37.') ft.). 

Spain, com lndeil pence in 1(531 nml was Sawdust. The utili'^ation of S. pro- 
Huccceded !>> hissonPharlesKmiiinimcl II. diieod in \arious woodworking operations 
(1(53 4-7.')), who bore tJie brunt of man\ I'oiistitiites a dilliciilt i)roblem in many 
years of eondict wit li .'^paiii. The treaty m^tumes. The .s. from sfjisonoil timber 
of ITtrecht (1713) conllriiied Victor Arno,- is fairly dry and clean, and ontleta can 
deiis II. (1(56(5-1732) in the possession of often I )0 found w iien the mill is favourably 
the places granted on his joining iiistria situated. It forms ,i Aery satisfactory 
against France, Including the long covcLmI lucl. and S.-biirmiig stoAcs with inclined 
Mont ferrato, and endowed tiim besides grates. citluT stepped or plain, arc used 
wdth the crown of Sicily; but iu 1720 lairlj <*xteiisi\ely in America and Caiiadn, 
(’harles VI. of Austria iinluced him to ex- and comparable types are available in 
change the latter kingdom for Hardinia. (Jreat Britain. S. has been iLscd AVith a 
On the outbreak of the Fr. revolutiou ecrlaiii amount of success n« an aggregate 
S. lieaded the coalition ot It. princes in pn*-<H.si concrete units for building 
against Franco, but ended by being luirposes. S. eemont has fairly good inaii- 
tinucxed to France in 1702. By the eon- latiiig proF>erties, but has the major 
gresH of Vienna, however, S. was restored disadAantage of a high initial shrinkage 
(1814) when Victor Eniinuinicl 1. (17.60- on dr\ ing. It ia used for flre-lightera and 
1824), who hail ndired t«> Sardinia, re- briquettes (dry S. and shavings); gas pro- 
turned to Turin (1SI.'»). Thereafter the diictiou (shavings or mixture of S., dry); 
liiat. of S. waiieil in importanee and In aho for fish and baron curing (S. mixed 
1860. in return for the a-sislaiiee given with shaA ings). S. ia uKo used as a tiller 
by Napoleon HI. to ltal>. it was ceded m some gypaum products, Jnchidiiig 
to France. Its king, lioAMwer, was more plasterboard, and considerable attention 
than <*onipeiihnted Avhen, in 1870, he baa been paid in reeeiit years to the pro- 
became king of a united Itah. liuctiou of w'allboarda from S. and wood 

Savoy Palace. SaA'oy (''liapel In the chiii.s. Dry fc3. (aomet lines in admixture 
Strand, London, is now* all that remains A\ith chips and shavings) is used for the 
of the palace built in 1246 by I’oter. earl jmrpose of heat Inaulation in floor and 
of Savoy and Richmond, alter Avhoiii is purtilion walls, cold stores, ice chests, 
named the Savoy dist. of London, S. of etc., ami for the lagging of hot-water tanka 
the Strand. During Tinlor timea, after and pipes. The S. piodiiemi iu the cou- 
tho palace had been burned during the \ersion of green timlier presents most 
insniTOction under Wat Tyler, It was diilleultios. and apart from a small eon- 
robullt as a hospital and nlni)«hou8e, and hiimption t r floor sAA’eeping and the pro- 
served a variety of purpoaes until 1817, te«*tiou of freshly laid eonereto, there are 
when It waa demollsncd during the con- Icav uses to Avhleh It can he applied, 
atruction of the opproaeb to Waterloo Saw-fish {Frist is), genus of fish of the 
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Ray Bub-order, distinguished by the pro- 
longation of the rostniin of the skull with 
its doublo saw of lateral teeth. They 
occnr chiefly In tropical sens, whore they 
attain cousidernblo size, the 'saws' alone 
sometimes measuring C ft. in length. 
They are used to rip up the body of a 
large flsh or whale. 

Saw-flies (Tenthredinldn*), family of 
hyn\enopterous inserts. The hind body 
of the feniale is pro\ided with an ovi- 
positor, consisting of thin paireii plates, 
the inner edge toothed to act as a saw, by 
means of which the female makes cuts in 
plant tissues and lays her eggs there. 



(magnified), \^hose grub ifeils on the 
larva of the saw-lly. 

The larvre of some species ore concealed 
within swelhngs or galls in tlic ti's^ucs of 
the food plant. About 2000 species occur, 
particularly In teinjicrato coiintric.s; many 
of them are the cause of much damage 
to farm and garden crops, c g. Neniatua 
ribeaiit the gooseberry Haw-ii> . 

Saws. Three types of S. in common use 
are the reciprocating saw , the ( ircular saw, 
and the bantUaw. Under tin* heading of 
reciprocatiiig H. come the ordinsry S. used 
by a carpenter, and th<' lin<*k haw. Tho 
cross-cut saw is used for cutting across the 
grain of the wood, and has its teeth so 
arranged that the angle between tho front 
of fine tooth imd the hack of the next is 
inclined at thus the teeth are easily 
sharpened with a triangular file. Tho foco 
of the tooth is inclined backwards about 
12*, and the teeth are bevelled altoruatcly 
on the same side, the angle of bevel being 
about 45”, BO that a sharp pointed tooth is 


obtained. The ripping saw is used for 
cutting along the grain, and has teeth that 
inehide an angle of 60® between tho front 
of one tooth and the back of tho next, the 
front of the teeth being usually upright 
and filed square. Both of tlicso S. are 
designed with tapering blades to limit 
their tendency to bend on the cutting 
stroke. Unless hollow ground the teeth 
are set to avoid tlieir being choked with 
saw'diist w'hen the saw’ is in use. Tho 
hack ‘mIW is used for <Mitting mettil, and 
couMsts of a frame witli a iiardeiied steel 
hhule stn*tcht*d across it. When used on 
power it is n<‘tuated by a connecting rod 
and a I'rank. Ciit iilar S. an* usually made 
in the form of n elrtular disk, but may 
sometimes have a e>lindrleal or concave 
sliapc. Tho handsaw consists of a thin 
ciulless band of steel with tooth on one or 
iMilfi of its edges, so moiinUd that It is 
stretched tightly over tlie two pulleys 
wdieii b(‘ing diiven on the machine. Tt is 
superior to the circular saw because of Its 
greater sp(M d of working, and also liecauso 
tho bliuh* is tiiiiiuer and waMtes less wood. 

Sax. Antoine Joseph, oilled also Adolphe 
(1811 1)4), the sou of a Fr. miisical 
instrument maker. 0. at Dinant. S. dc- 
vottsl himself to the maniif. of clarinets. 
By apiilying new prim iples to tho clarinet 
he invented the saxophone (7.0.) (1838) 
and tlie sa shorn (r/.r.) (1813). 

Saxe, Maurice, Comte de (lOUG 17o0), 
marshal ot Fiance, (>. at Uoslar. lie was 
the iiutuial sou of Augustus II., elector 
ot Saxony, and (Nmntiss Aurora von 
IConigsrnark. At Ihi* age of twelve he 
oined tlie arniv, and served under I'rlnce 
"iig< ne .it tiH‘ sieges of Tonrnay and 
:Mons ,nul (he battle of Malplaquet. He 
also tfiok pait in the siege of Str.ilsund In 
1712 with ills lather, and !n 1717 fought 
in the (ampniKn ngaiii'^t the Turks. In 
172G he was elected duke of ('oiirl.and, and 
in 1731 siTv ed under Mai'shal Berwick, 
disliiignisiiiiig IiiinscJf at IMiilippshiirg. for 
which he was rnncio licntonniit-gonc»ral. 
lie < omiiKiiided a div. in the Austrian 
.siiciessioii w.ir, took Prague and Kger. 
and was promoted to lie inai’siial of 
France. After this ho beoanu one of tho 
first gcneiaks of his age. In 174.) he 
besi« gc*d Tfuimal ami flefeateii tho diflce 
of ( iimberlaTid at Fonteiioy, and in 1746 
gnincil the victory of Bauconx, to be 
ng.iin siic(‘essful ut LanfYehl (1747) and at 
Mat-.trulit (1718). He was tlie author 
of J/(ft river ies (1757), a work on the art 
of w.ir. Ste his Ltittrii ami Memoirs 
(171)1); T. (’.irlyle's Fnderich the Great, 
IR,j1 ( 1.7, and lives hv Saint- llen6 Tail- 
la mi icr, 186.7, ami Carl von Weber, 1870. 
Sif also K. B. d'Aiiverguo, The Prodigious 
Mnrdwl 1930. 

Saxe-Altenburg, ono of (ho .seven 
Thiinriglan st.itc's w'hlch In 1920 combined 
Into orm state, Thuringia, to Iho S. of 
I'russia in Oorrnany, with an area of 512 
sq. m. It consisted of tWo divs. separated 
from each other by .1 portion of llcuss: the 
E. or Altonhnrg, watered by tho PlolHse, 
being a ferlllo region; the W. or Saal- 
Eiscnlic‘rg, through which the Saale flows, 
being hilly but rich in forests. Tho gov. 
was in the bands of a Diet, which was 
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adopted by the constilution of 1921. 
y.-A. lay in Thuringia, in the lluHslau 
occupation zone, after 11)4.0. Tho chief 
tn. is Altenburff. f»op. 216,000, mostly 
Protestants. Ute Tiitounoia. 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Duke of, net Alkhi.d EuNtasT 
Albkkt. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was formerly a 
duchy of the tier, crniure, consisting of two 
prill. (luchic.s, Coliiirg iiinl Gotha, ami aov. 
smaller detached states. In 1920 the 
Tlnirinplnn states of rt.-C -G. united with 
tho other Thiiringiaii states to ioriii the 
Thuriiigiaii Free ytatc. Goburg, vritli the 
adjoining portion of S.-C.-G., was merged 
with Bavaria. S.-(J.-G. had a total area 
of 763 sq. III. ,of which about 217 weni in 
Cobui'g and a 10 in Gotha; (’obnrg wa.s 
separated from (iotha hy Saxc-Meiniiigcn 
and part of Prussia. Coburg is an un- 
dulating fertile dist., reaching its highest 
point in the Soiiichsliohe (1710 It.), and 
watered liy tribs. of the Main; Gotha 
strotth^'S along tiie slor>cs ot tiio ThurUi- 
gian Forest, its iiighest point being tho 
Grosso Beerbcrg (:i22.j It. i. Anciently. 
Cohiii'g was an iiereilitary diichy of the 
eounts of lleimcl)ci‘R, but paswsi, by 
tnarruigo, to the lious<* of Saxony. In 
182.'! when tho duchy of Gotha was 
partitioned, the ""iucipality of Gotha was 
added to Col*uig, ico'- Conning the diieliy 
of y.-C.-G. The tn. and dNt. of Coburg 
lay In Ha\aria, in the C.S. zone ol oeeiipa- 
tlon, after lUl.i. The rest of S.-C.-G. lay 
ill Tluiriiigia, in the Uussiaii zone. Sie 
TiiuuiNaiA. ^ , . . . . 

Saxe-Memingen, formerly a Uuehy of 
Gorinany, situatisl in the region of the 
Tliuriimian I'orest, and eonsisimg of sev. 
detaehed portujiis <it ter., aggregating in 
area 9.i3 sq. in., with a prq). of 278, 000. in 
1920 it loiiusi witli I lie otiier states of 
Thuringia to form the Tliuringiaii Free 
Slate. 'J’lio area is \veallh> in iiiineraN. 
especially eoal, eoiquT. ‘'alt, iron, sKiG', 
and eohalt. S.-M., after 194.’), laj in 
Thuringia, in tlie linssLui oeeupatiouzono. 
tice Till ’ III NO L\. 

Saxe-Weimar-Eisenaoh, former grand 
duchy of Gernuiii> , emliracing tin* tliree 
divs. of Weimar. EImmi.u-Ii. ami Neu-^tadt, 
besides twi*iit> -four sm.ill • nelci\es in the 
noighhourhomi of tiie 'rhunngian Forest. 
In 1920 it joined witli the other Thuringian 
states to form the Thuringia ii Free State. 
Area, Weimar 500 sq. m.. Kiseuueh 450 
sq. 111 . Weimar occupii *' the eeiitral posi- 
tion, Neiistadt and Eisena* ii tlio K. and 
W. portions respeetlve1\ . 'iMie surface is 
hilly, rising to pqak.s ol over 2600 ft. The 
Snalo waters the W'eimar div., and the 
Worra drains the Eisenai’h div. S.-W^-K., 
after 191.5. lay in Thuringi.i, In the Uii«,- 
sian oceuimtion zone. W'eimar, formerly 
cap. of the diiehj . is now o,i]>. of Thurin- 
gia. *SVc TiiruiNoi v. 

Saxhorn, brass wind instriiiMeiit with a 
cup-sliaped mouthiiioi'e invented hy 
Adolphe Sax (</.e.). Itconslsts of a eoiiieal 
tube which widens out into llie form of a 
bell at one end, and is furnished with three 
valves by means of whii'h the compass 
is rendered chromatic. It produces tho 
usual hamiouio sounds and is made in 


various keys. It is used In military bands 
aud Iq small wind bands. 

Saxitragaceee, natural family of shrubs 
and herliai'cous plants, most abundant 
in the colder climates. Important her- 
baceous genera are Ribes (currant and 
goose) »err y ) and Saxifraya (see, below). 

Saxifrage {Saxi/raga)^ or Rockfoil, laim 
genus of aim. and perennial plants with 
radical and (‘aulino leaves, and cymes of 
white, yellow', purple, or red iioweni. 
About a do/oii species are Brit. S. uwi- 
brosa, iioiidoii I'ridc, though common in 
gardens, is found wild only on mts. in the 
H.W. of Ireland. This and other species 
are j^rown as edgings. Many are of groat 
value in the rock garden, and some are 
grown as pot plants. 

Saxo Grammaticus, originally Sakse 
{b. c. 1119), Dan. chronicler and historian, 
born in Iceland (yju^llaiid) (contemporary 
with Snorri Sturluson). He became 
secretarv to Absalon, llio great archbishop 
of Hoskilde, w'lio cnciniraged him to hogin 
his (jesla JJanornm elbr II Lstorica Danica 
(in Lat.) c. 1185, Ihu work extending to 
sixteen known vols., c*ompi‘isiiig the most 
vital inforoiation now possc-.std on anot. 
Dcniiuirk and tho first iifiaso of the 
Middle Ages. Old customs, legal rulings, 
and aiict. beliefs appear beside authenti- 
cated lust. Ho died in 1206, and post- 
humously enjoyed the distinction of being 
trims. 600 years later by Bishop N. F. B. 
Gniiitvig (1783-1872) direi't descendant 
of ArchbiftJiop Absalon. See Kng. trails, 
by O. Elton (books i.-ix.), 1894. 

Saxon Duchies, Saxe-Weimar-Eiicnach. 
Saxe - Meiningcn, Saxe - Altenburg, ana 
Saxo-Goburg-Gofha. See under name of 
each state aud under Tituiii.s'tiiA. 

Saxon Language, the terms S. aud A.-3. 
are popularly used to designate the form 
of language introduced into Fug. by 
Germunu* tribes who invaded this country 
ill the fifth century. Tho principal of 
tlicsf tribes were the Saxons, tlie Angles, 
an«l the Jutes. All these tribes spoke 
elo‘'Oly allied dialects of a language, which 
can be ealld a ‘pure’ one, eoiitaming few 
fon*ign words. Tho gciioKil ttTin ot tho 
imaders tor the whole country which 
b *cjune their iU‘W' h«)inclan<L was Kngla^ 
londy ‘hand of tho Angles,’ mid the Ian- 
gii.ige wa.s called Englisc. Beilo used the 
expression Angli nice SnxoneJt. implying 
that both terms meant Die same thing, 
hut .\lfred the Great, the founder of the 
wcNlorn y. prose, the Abbot .Klfric, a 
western S. w'ritcr, :ind Die firi>t Eng. 
(Miiistiaii king EthellM-rt of Kent called 
their language Knglinc. Lingua Saxnnica 
or Snxonive is rarely ii-eil as a generlo 
term, but it Is more efton oinplojetl in 
specille reforeneo to the S. d'aloet''. Tho 
ti'nn A.-S., coined m the seventeenth 
eeiilury, is rather misle.nling; it is some- 
times u.scd in opposition to ‘continental 
S.* Tho term more c“iniiioiily emploj'ed 
is O.E. (see under Enoi.i'-u IjANuuaoi: and 
E.vulish Literaturk). 

O.E, soon became split up Into Mirious 
dialects, ’..Moh e-an ho distingulsht-d into 
three or fmip groups: the S. uJalects, the 
Anglian dialects. di\ided into Northum- 
brian (the dialects of tlie Angles N. of tho 
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Humber), and Mercian (the dialects of the 
Angles ot the Midlandb). There were 

S rooably also E. Anglian dialects, hut we 
o not know anything of their early form. 
We have no written dociiTiieiits in O.E. 
of the first few hundred years. The 
earliest documentary knowledge of this 
language consists in some names of places 
and persons which appear In a few Lat. 
charU'rs of the late seventh and the early 
eighth centuries. Of the S. dialects the 
most important bj far is that of Wessex, 
or W. S., wliich became dominant for 
literary purposes during the reign of King 
Alfred (871-901). and maintained its 
supremacy until the close of the O.E. 
period. Another form of S. is known ns 
iS. Patoi" (of the lllickling Homilies and 
the HarJtian Glosses). Kentish and the 
Anglian dialects are mainly know'ii to us 
in charters, glossaries, glosses, or para- 
phrases of the Gosiicls and the Psalms. 
Therefore the study of literary O.E. is 
mainly based on W.S. 

Like Ger., hat., and Gk., and unlike 
modern Eng. W. S. was a lilglilj inflected 
language. It ictained the elaborate 
system of gendtTs; its nouns were mas- 
culine, feminine, or neuter; and tht‘y had 
four case-forms in the singular and 
plural, together with corresponding ones 
of the dual number, w bieh has disappeared 
in all modern Gerniani<* languages except 
Icelandic. The ad lecti ves agreed with the 
nouns, and were declined with them. In 
the conjugation of the verbs there were 
twice ns many forms as in modern Eng.: 
as in Ger., there was u large number of 
verba, called ‘strong,* in which changes in 
tense were indicated by internal \owel 
change (some modern Eng. words still 
show the basic similarity of pattern, e,g. 
write, wrote, wTltten). There existed a 
second larger group of verbs called ‘ w'cak,* 
which used a different method for forming 
tenses, a suffix, consisting in a s\ liable 
containing a dental consonant (-dc, -ode, 
-fe). The verb had a special infinitive 
form (-irtw, -an, -n),'and a past participle 
(prefix ( 76 -). 

.Sec further under Enolisii Lan«ua(Jk; 
for S. literature see und(r Enolisii 
Literatukk. 

Saxons, one clement of a confederation 
of Germanic peoples who Incd in the 
plains in the region of the Lower Elbe. 
The generic name is baid to be derived 
from their national weapon, the scar, a 
short thrusting sword, in the same way 
that the Franks, the hpcaniicn, took their 
name from the (l.E. fnnua, jH^clin. Tho 
confederacy was a loose one, < haracterlscd 
by its inaritinio outlook and by its in- 
sistent S.W. spread in bcarch of Ii\ing 
space. Its migrations spread as far W. 
along tho diannel os Boulogne and the 
Bessin, and many of those folk who 
arrived in Britain (known as the Anglo- 
Saxons) had come imlirectly from the 
Hhineland and the coast of Holland ond 
Belfdum, a ter. of the Salian Franks. The 
migration to Britain took place, according 
to traditional belief, which is derived from 
Bede, in a.d. 449, and the evidence of 
archfcology and such reliable literary 
sources as are available suggest the years 


about A.T). 450 as marking the end of 
piratical raids by tho Saxons, and the be- 
ginning of their serious land-takings. Tho 
early chroniclers describe the tribal ele- 
ments of tliu Angles, Kaxons, and .Tutes in 
their homeland, ami try to relate them to 
the regions which they are thought to have 
settled in Britain. The standard authority, 
Bede, states that the tribes who came to 
Britain at tho invitat ion of 1 he Brit, chief- 
tain Vortigern were from three powerful 
Germanic peoples, the Saxons, Angles, and 
Julc.s. Tile .Saxons came from wdiat Bede 
called Old Saxony; the Angles from 
Angulus, a country bing between that of 
the Saxons and the Jutes; the people who 
settled in Kent, tho isle of Wight, and 
what is now S. llampshiie were descended 
from the Jutes; those in Essex, Husbcx. 
and Wessex came from the homeland of 
the Saxons; wdiilo from tho homeland of 
the Angles came th<* E. Vngles, Middle 
Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians. 
This flcar-cut course of the hcttlemcnt is 
not completely proved by ari Iwology, but 
it is in the main correct. There W’as con- 
siderable admixture between the three 
inoin tribes before th(*v n ached Britain, 
perhaps even during the migration, and 
interi'hango and development still took 
place even when they reached their new 
home. TIhtc W'ds also lof'al development 
in those regions which w(‘ro isolated cul- 
turally and geographic ally, and later 
evolved into kingdoms. 

The evidence ol the cemeteries estab- 
lishes a wide hcttlcincnt in E. England, 
stretching roughly from the Tecs to the 
ThaiiKs, poneti tiling deeply into the Mid- 
Itindb and the Ujiper Thames, and in tho S. 
from Kent to the N. of Hamiisliire and E. 
Wiltshire. In this settlement the Thames, 
Trent, and Ouse plajed important parts, 
hut equally cerinin is the use of some 
Born, roads, particularly iii Lciccstcrbliire 
Wurwic kshire, and Yorkshire. Brohahlv 
the Uknichi Way controlled the settle- 
nieiit of S.-fontral lOnglaiid, hut there is 
no hound evidence to support tho once 
vvidelj .u-cepted invasion bv way of 
Soutliaiii])ton Water. Arc Inrologieal ro- 
hcarcli now being undertaken (11M9) In the 
Saxon bcttlemciit of Southampton may 
cause this vicwv to be inodiflod. By the 
end of the sixth century miic*h of England 
was lu A.-S. hands. Kent, K. Anglia, 
Wessex, Beiiiicia, Hcira, and finally 
Mercia had all developed into separate 
kingdoms. By about 828 Egbert had 
become hretwalda. He* rnav ncjt have 
been king of the Eng., hut his consolida- 
tion of ter. and his purposeful rule made 

E ossible tho tremendous underlakings of 
is grandson, Alfred, the grentc'st of Eng. 
kings. {See tho works noted further 
below, and K. W. Chambers, Knglaud 
before the Norman Conquest, 1928; B. H. 
Hodgkin, History of the AngloSojcons, 
193.5; and Sir F. Stonton. AnqUt-Saxon 
England, 1937. Each contains notc^s of 
the historical sonreos and assesses the 
value of tho archaeological and other 
evidence.) 

Anglo-Sojcon Art and Architecture . — The 
period covered by A.-,S. art la most con- 
veniently reckoned from the roseriirt of 
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Ilonorius to Britain in a.d. 410 to a.i>. 
1000. It starts ^Ith tLc iiitennittent 
raids made on the coast of Britain by Ger- 
manic pirates up to about a.d. 450, and 
the longer period of serious land-taking:, 
and continues with tlic real period of 
settlement and with the mouieutous effects 
of the conversion. A.-S. art os a whole is 
a Ion?, continuous, and uneasy 8tru??lo 
between the elements of Teutonic barbaric 
art and tlioso of the classical world as 
rei»re8cntcd in the W. provs. of Home; in 
addition it incorporated ccitain principles 
which were a legacy from the world of 
‘Celtic* Britain. The barbaric artist 
scorned the naturalism wliich was the 
foundation of elassical resthetie taste, 
w'hilc the artist wdio ])ortrayed in classic 
tradition exactly that whitJi he sow’ was 
never able to experiment with the symbols 
and abstract designs which formed the 
pow’crful repertoiy of a barbaric style. 
The legacy from prehistoric Britain may 
be seen especially in the enamelled es- 
cutclieons of the bronze hanging-bowls 
which were iiossibly Intended for use as 
church lamps: the ticsigns include triple 
running scrolls, and they represent a 
tradition out of which, in the late seventh 
centuiy and after, was to fomc the bril- 
liant metalwork and book illumination 
which dcinoiistrM^e the finest qualities 
of Saxon art.-.th oi»is. The ultimate 
source of the Ger. barbarian art was W. 
Asia, and in their migrations the Goths 
acquired a skill in the use (»f schematic 
animal ornament and a taste for poly- 
chrome jewellery. These two factors had 
indirect but important jiarts in the 
development of A.-S. art. 

For the pagan period it is necessary to 
rely almost entirely on the contents of 
cemeteries for an understanding of the 
art, tliough saga poems such ns lieoundf 
ma> provide an intereKting cultural back- 
ground. There is imndi metalwork; the 
large series of plain bronze brooches of 
w'hieh many thousands have been recorded 
includes many of excellent though simple 
design; there are nuiiarknlile annular 
brooches of silver ornamented by tracing 
and decorated with niello; and the gold 
and slher jcw’cls made in the Faversham 
dist. of Kent, with inlays of garnet and 
lapis lazuli, and decoration of interlaced 
gold filigree, are commentury enough on 
the skill of goldsmiths, though their pre- 
cise chronology is uncertain. The famous 
ship-burial excavated at Sutton Uoo, 
Sufi'olk, in 1939, has provided the finest 
examples of the Saxon goldsmiths* art yet 
known. The art of hand pidtlng was 
practised widely, but the w’arcs have no 
merit in their toriii or decoration. A 
simple ornament is stamped in units or in- 
cised by roughly drawn lines; a few’ bi- 
conlcal pots bear corded ridges in addition. 
Fine glassware was imported into S.K. 
Britain from the Uhincland, but none w’as 
manufactured here. 

The conversion of the Kng., which began 
with the arrival of the August inian mis- 
sionaries In A.D. 597, and the return of an 
active Christianity to England from Ire- 
land, were the most powerful influences in 
the development of A.-S. art. With the 


encouragement and patronage of the 
Churcl), which did not hesitate to import 
foreign artists, there came a great renais- 
sance. which was to prepare the way for 
a golden ago of learning, when Britain was 
a calm oasis in the clamour of W. Europe. 
In particular it led to the new introduc- 
tion of architecture, at once the greatest 
of the arts. This early Bomanesque 
cedes, building is characterised by a 
rugged strength, but in its im perfections * 
of design and exe<*uf ion it is a reflection of 
the troul)led artistic spirit of the times. 
A group of missionary churches is centred 
upon C’anterburj”; w’hile an It. origin must 
be S' light for some of their features, 
they owe much to the genius of Theodore, 
archbisliop of Cantcrl>ury, W'ho w’as of 
Tarsus. In Northumbria Wilfrid ond 
Benedict Biscop w'cre responsible for 
much ceelcR. building. The latter founded 
W carmouth in G74 and Jarrow’ in 082, aud 
the books and pied arcs w’hich he lirought 
bu<‘k from his journeys to Home must have 
serxeil as an inspiration to native artists. 
Outstanding examples of the heavv 
Northumbrian style are the crypts of Wil- 
frid’s minsters at Ib'xham Northimiher- 
land, and Biiion, Yorksliire, w'hile at 
Mimkw’earrnouth is the i>orch of a church 
built about 07.5 by Benedict Biscop, with 
the aid of masons from Ganl. At Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire, is a ehurch 
huilt uhont 070 p.v the monks of l*eter- 
borough. ( ^hiireh architecture of the l.atcr 
Saxon period may bo seen at Karls Barton, 
Northamptonshire (which has been called 
the most notiwvorthy anhitictnral monu- 
ment of the Saxon period), at Barnnck, 
near Stamford, and in xery many par. 
churches of England. The characteristie 
features are pilaster-strips, Rpla>cd win- 
dows, baluster-shafts, and quoins of 
long-ami -short w ork. 

Church books of a high standard xxere 
produced by the Irish iJlumiiiators. The 
hook of Burrow, xvritten as early perhaps 
as 050, draws inspiration from the same 
source as the carpot-like i>ancls of Komano- 
Brlt. pavements. In Northumbria llie 
hook of Lindlsfarnc, a brilliant phantasy 
of line ami colour, was written about 7<M) 
by Kndfrith, bishop of Litidl'^farno. Its 
style has been descrihcii as Ilibcrno- 
JSaxon, but the figures are oltcn in on It. 
tradition, while the orn:imcnt has un- 
mistakable Celtic traits. Tlie book of 
Kells and the Ardagh chalice, both made 
about 800, represent the Irish attainment 
ill juiiiiting and luxury iiu talxvork. 

The art of sculpture introduced by the 
foreign masons flourished. There xxas a 
great development in Niuthuinhrin in the 
hcventli century, and l.iter in Mercia the 
I oroign -inspired traditions nn't an ca*.t- 
xxurd flowing stream from Ireland, and 
from the union there arose a native art of 
supreme confidence. Tlu‘ standing t resses 
at Iliithxvell, Bexvcastle. Sniidhach, ^5t.^ pie- 
ford, and Acra’s cross at Hexham are note- 
xxorthy. Other sculptures of merit are a 
decorative frieze at Brt‘edon-on-thc-inil, 
a series of panels at Fiction, the flying 
an^ls at Bradford -on-Avoii, and the rood 
at Brcaniorc, while there are a number of 
interesting tombs and memorial slabs. 
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The later Saxons were skilled artists in 
bone and ivorv (r.g. the Franks casket), in 
enamel nork the Alfred jewel), and 
in textiles {t .q. St. CuUibert*s stole). See 
also Enumsh History; English Lan- 
guage Avi> Litj.rmure; Viking Art. 



See G. HaUlwiii Brown, The At is in 
Early England, M)\p 191 i dO; N. 

l^bcr;;, 2 he Anglo-Sajcons m England, 
19.26; A. W. Claphain, English Roman- 
esqne Arrhiterlnrc btforf the ("onquest, 
1930 Ordnance Survey Map of the J)ark 
Agee in Britain : S. '5h»‘et, lOio, N. Sheet, 
1938; E. T. Leeds, Jjarlg inglo-Saxon 
Art and Archieology, 1936; T. D. Kindriek, 
Anglo-Saxon Art, 1938, and Bate Anglo- 
Saxon and Viking Art, 1919; and K. F. 
Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jeiiellery, 1950. 

Saxon Switzerland, mountainous region 
of Saxony {g.v.) to the N W of the mts. of 
Upper LusatiJ. It is divided from the 
Erzebirgc by the Elbe, and extends alon^r 
both banks of the riv. 

Saxony (Ger. Sachsen), M\th in area 
and third in pop. and Iniportaiire of the 
pre‘1939 federated Ger. stales, bounded 
on the N. by Brandenliurg and Silesiti, 
and S. by Czechoslovakia. Area 5786 
sq. m. Pop. (1939) 5,207,000. The state 
is like a ru?Ut-anglcd triangle, with the 
right angle id the N.W., and tho longer 
side lying along the foot of the Erzgebirge 
range, which sends its spurs over the H. 
half of tho country, giving to that portion 
a somewhat mountainous character, while 
the N. half remains a flat or undulating 


plain. The whole country, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion in the extreme 
E., which belongs to tho Oder basin and 
is watered by tho Ncisso, is drained by the 
Kibe (which is wholly navigable in 
Saxony) and its tribs. From the fioint 
where the Elbe bursts through the Erzge- 
birge chain to within about 8 ni. of 
Dresden, it traverses a dlst. rich in 
pietiirosque beener>. This dlst., which 
fUemges about 2t rn. long bv 23 rn. 
broad, is an elevated plateau of coarse, 
crumbling sandstone, and has many 
striking features. The most remarkable 
of its peaks arc tho Konigstein (861 ft.), 
Iho Llllonstcin (1254 ft.), and tho Ba->toi 
(600 ft.). 

Tho Climate Is healthv, and on tho whole 
temperate, though n»(asionally severe in 
the S.W. dists. Of tho whole surface, 
more than one-hnlf is arable, nearly ono- 
third is foi'cst, about oiic-ninth inciidow, 
whllo the rest is occupleil by gardens ami 
vineyards, coarse paslui'e and waste land, 
OP quarries and mines. Tho agric. pro- 
ducts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, hay, ami all kinds of fruits 
suited to the climate. The forests, tho 
hugest of which aro in the S.W. corner of 
Zwickau and along the N. slopes ol tho 
Erzgebirge, supply timber of excellent 
quality. Cattle are ronrtsl m the iiioiin- 
tainons dists. of tho S.W,, ami the w’^ool 
occupied, before tho hecond Worhl War, 
a high position In tlic markets of tho 
world. The mineral wealth includes silver, 
tin, iron, cobalt, bismuth, zinc, lead, 
nickel, arsenic, antimony, and other 
metals, besides coal, inar)>le, porcelaln- 
eartii, vitriol, ami \arious gems. Tho 
main mining eentro is Freiberg. In 
proportion to its urea, S, was tho busiest 
muustrial state in Gcimaiiy, rivalled only 
by the leading industrial prova. of Prussia. 
Tho prln. imlustrica for whioli S. is 
uoti'd are niacliinery, cottons, wuistcd 
jfiins, soft wool tissues, carnages, furs, 
clothing, jute, furniture stutts, hosiery, 
gloves, hues, embroideries, paper, wood 
nml straw pul]), bottle glass, musical 
instruments, sweets, cigars, and porcelain. 
Tho majority of the inliab. are Lutherans. 
Ssaxonv has many fine eductitional estabs., 
and the luiiv. of Leipzig is ono of the 
l.irg(*sb in (Jermany, being attended by 
o\«‘r 6000 students. Formerly a king- 
dom, S. was proclaimed a ropubllo in 1918, 
and tho last constitution was dated Oct. 26, 
1920. Prior to the Nazi regime B. had 
a diet of iilnetv-six members. In the 
lleuliHrat 9. was represented by seven 
members. At Dresden was tho Ober- 
laiidcsgerieht (court of appeal) for S., 
wliilo at Leipzig was tho Reichsgerieht, 
tlie supreme court of Germany. The city 
WAS liirgel> dt'stroyed in the Second 
Woild War. Dresden (pop. 642,000) is 
tlie caj). The other ohief tns. are 
I-icii)/ig (716,000), Ohemiilt/, the one- 
time Manchester of Saxony (351,000), 
Plauen (67,000), Zwickau, Meissen, 
Zittau, Freltal, and Freiberg. Witten- 
berg, chief tn. of tho prov. of ‘Upper 
Saxony* (a prov. of l^russia since 1815). 
was *tho cradle of the Koformatlon,* and 
contains the tombs of Luther and 
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Melanchthon and tho castlo church upon 
the door of which Luther nailed his theses. 

Ilisiorv . — After the final conquest of 
the Saxons by CheLrlcTnaMrxic, they becamo 
one of tho components of Iho (iler. Empire: 
but their country by no means coincided 
with what is now known as Saxony. It 
included most of the country between tho 
Elbe, tho Htirz tho Uhino, and 

Erlosland; and, in B-OO, was erected into 
a dukedom, with Lubeck for its cap., and 
ruled by hereditary priiu'cs. Ludolf, the 
first duko, is said to ha^e been tho ^eat- 
Mrrandsoii of the Saxon leader VVittekind. 
His grandson Duke Henry (K70-930), sur- 
named ‘tho Fowler,’ obtained tho throne 
in 910, and commenced tho Saxon lino of 
Ger. sovereigns, which ended in 1024. 
Otho I. handed over tho gi-cat duchy of 
Saxony to Hermann Hillung in 960, on 
condition of military service, and this 
family hchl it till 1106. In the middle 
of the eleventh ccntui*y, a duchy of 
‘Saxony of the Weser* was also foundcxl; 
but bot h of those came (1113) to Lothair 
of Suppllnhiirg, who was also invested 
(1106) with iho great duchy of Saxony, 
which was now more extensive than ever, 
stretching from the Unstriil, in Gotha, 
to the Elder, and from the Rhine to 
Pomerania. After Lothair’s accession to 
tlic imperial tin c in 112.3, ho handed 
over tho duchy (11*^'/) to his son-in-law, 
Henry tho Proud, tho (iiiclphlc duko of 
Havana, who was thus the ruler of more 
than half Germany; but under his sou, 
Henry the Lion (q.u.), it was wrested 
(1180) from tho hotise of Guelph. In 
J260 the diminished S. was permanently 
divided into two portions, .saxe-Laiieii- 
burg and Saxe- Witten berg, to the latter 
of which tho electoral dignity remained, 
and to which, on subsoqiieiit dispute bc- 
t ween the two hranehca, it was confirmed 
by tho celebrated Golden Hull (1356). 

The lino beeome extinct in 1422 
with Duke Albert III., and the duchy 
then passed to Frederick the Warlike 
in 14‘23. His possessiinis consisted of 
Thuringia . the pro- 1939 free sla t<* of S., and 
I’russifin S., i.c. the whole of Upper S. 
with the exception of Anhalt. Tho Saxon 
elector was now one of the most pow-erful 
princes of Germany; hut during the reign 
of the elector Frcderi<*k the Mild (14*28-64), 
whoso brother William had obtained 
'riitirlngin, a civil war broke out, and was 
carried on for years. Ernest (1464-86) 
and Albert (1464-1.300), the sons ol 
Frederick, in aecorxlanee with the will of 
their fath<*r, I'cigucd conjointly over the 
hereditary' domains of tho family till the 
death of their uncle (1485). uhoii Ernest 
obtained Thuringia, and Albert, Meissen, 
while Osterland was equally divided be- 
tween them. Ernest, the fomider of the 
Ernestine, which was also the elder or 
electoral, lino, was succeeded by his sou, 
Frederick the Wise (1486-1.32.3), who 
favoured tho Reformatiou, and firmly 
supported and protected Lutht'r. Aiherib 
was the founder of tho y’ounger, ducal, or 
Albertino line, of whom the most cclO' 
brated was Maurice (1641-47). After tho 
rout of Uie Protestants at Miihlbcrg, 
Maurice rcecivod the electoral title (1547- 


1553), and the greater portion of the 
estate of his vanquished cousin. His 
brother, Augustus 1. (15.33-86), consider- 
ably incTcoscd his ters. by purchase and 
otherwise, and restored Aitonburg to the 
Ernestine line. John George I. (1611-56), 
aUied himself with Gustavus Adolphus 
(1631), and took part in the Thirty Years 
war. The reign of Frederick Augustus £. 
(1694-1733) well-nigh ruined the hitherto 
prosperous electorate. Frederick Augustus 
11. (1733-63) took part in the war of the 
Austriau Succession and the Seven Years 
war. In the reign of King Frederick 
Augustus I. (1763-1827) agric., manufac- 
turii'g, aud industrial enterprise pro- 
gressed mpldly. He sided with the Fr. 
between tho battle of Lfitzen (May 2, 
1813) and that of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19, 
1813). For his support of Napoleon he 
was deprived of tho greater portion of 
Saxony, which was handed over to 
Prussia, hut he retained the title of king, 
which had been coufciTcd upon him In 
1806. The rest of Jiis reign was occupied 
with intcrual reforms. Anthony (1827-36) 
reformed the cntiiv legie'-ition of tho 
country, and granted a lio<‘ral constitu- 
tion, and tlie slate’s representatives first 
assembled, Jan. 27, 1833. 8. shared In 

the humiliation of Austria at Sadowa 
in 1860, thereafter becoming a member 
of the new Gcr. Empire in 1871, having 
previously come nnd*'r I’russian military 
control 08 a member of tho N. Gcr, Con- 
federation. At tho end of the First 
World War, 8. joined in the revolutionary 
unrest in which Geniiany w^as phingod. 
8. bod always been a Tjabour state with 
a complicated industrial organisutlon, and 
the liObour principles of tho people had 
never been extinguished by 1 he rule of the 
Albertines. In Nov. 1918, a revolution 
took place, Ihe Liberal Gov. then in power 
resign(‘d, ainl King Frederick Augustus 
abdicated (Nov. 13). The republic was 
proclaimed on Nov. 9, 1918, and its con- 
stitution dated from Oct. 26, 1920. In 
1923 there were riots among unemployed 
in Dresden, Leipzig, and other industrial 
tns. Food was scarce, and Holshevik 
propaganda was not lacking, aud shortly 
nfteruards (in Oct.) the Comuiuuists got 
the upper hand, setting up in coalition 
with tho more extreme Socialists the 
Republican Proletariat Gov. of 8. Of 
this gov. Dr. Eeigner was Premier, and 
tlie coiiimuiiists lioetlseher and lleckert 
were the ministers of finance ami trade 
ri'^peetivcly'. After some fighting the 
(’eiitrnl Gov, of the Reich appointed Dr. 
lleiiitze, tho Reich minister of justice, as 
civ il commissioner for 8. With the aid of 
tho military ho occuiacd the Diet, and 
Dr. Zeiguer’s gov. rcNigued. Order was 
estuh. by Nov. 6, and the republican 
regime continued witlunit further inter- 
ruption until 1933, when Hitler abolished 
the Diet. 

Aftt*r tho Second World W^ar, S. was 
included In the 8ovict zone of oecui'dtion, 
together with the former Priisslou prov. 
of S. (see '.-'xt article). In tho Second 
World War, Dresden. Leipzig, and Chem- 
nitz sufTored severely from allied bombers. 
Pop. (1946) 5,599,800. Sec C. W. Prevltd 
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Orton, fjarly History of Saxony, 1000-1233, and others. Complete copies of Ills maps 
1912; F. do Fillppi, liclatinns of the*Ho\t$e have lonsr boon very scarce. 
of Saxony with the Court of England (fhiv- Say, Joan Baptiste (1767->1832), Fr. 
t^nth to mnoteenth centuries), 1018; L. political economist, b. at Lyons. He was 
Halphen, Etude critique tutr I histoire de intended for a hiiHinoss career ami was 
Charlemagne, 1021 ; F. Teutscli. DieSieben- sent to EiiRrland as a clerk, lietiirniiifi: to 
burger Sachsen {1141- ), 1924. i'rance, he was under E. ClavlOre in on 

Saxony, former prov. of Prussia, bounded insurance office, and It was whilst there 
on the E. and N.E. by the prov. of that he first read Smith’s Wealth of 
Hrandenburi?. Area 9762 sq. m. Pop. which led to his (le\ otinf? himself 

(1999)3,300.000. The W. dists. are occu- to the stinly of economics. His Traite 
pied by the Harz Mts., and the peak of dVcono/nic appeared in 1803, and 

the Brocken (3747 ft. high) is the chief in 1814 the Fr. Gov. sent him to study 
elevation. The greater portion of the the economic condition of Great Britain, 
surface, however, is flat, and slopes toward which resulted in his Dt VAngleterre et des 
the N., in which dircetlon flow the prln. (1816). In 1828-30 he pub. Co?/rs 

rivs., the Elbe, with its triba. the iSaalo complet d’^conomie politique pratique. See 
and Mulde. The climate is mild and study by A. Llcsse, 1901. 
healthy, and the soil is fertile ami well Say, Jean Baptiste L 6 on (1826-90), Fr. 
cultivated. Agriculture Is extensively politician, son of Horace Emile S. (1791- 
carried on, the prin. crops be ng cereals, 1800 ), and grandson of Jean B.ipListo (f/.®.). 
potatoes, and hay. The Go den A iie. in h. m l^aris. Following the traditions of 
the S.W., is especially fertile. Its pre;- his family he devoUni hlmsolt to political 
war manufs. were machinery, cotton, oil, economy. He was lor iminv years cflitor 
beer, small arms, etc. The cap. is of tho Journal dcs Dehats. In June 1871 
Magdeburg (pop. 307,000). After the ho became prefect of the Seine, and in Oct. 
Second World War the state of Pnissia came to London to return thanks for the 
was abolished and the prov. of S. was relief of Pans after the siege. Finance 
assigned to the Soviet zone of occupied ministt^r in the Thiei*s, Buffet, Dufauro 
ter. in Germany. Area (with Anhaiy jules Simon, and Waiidiiigton Cabinets. 
11,156 sq. m. Pop. in 1946 (with he wrote many works on fluancial and 
Anhalt) 4,363.900. ..... . . economical Questions. See htudies by 

Saxony, Lower (Land Niedersachsen), g. Ml<*hel. 1899, ami G. Picot, 1901. 
one of the three states of the Brit, zone Say and Sele, Barony of. Sir Geoffrey de 
of occupied Germany, formed in 1946 by s. (d. 1322), descendant of Win. do S. (d. 
the union of the states of Jlanover. 1144 ) by Beatrice, daughter and even- 
Bruns^vlck, and Oldenburg, and the small tually heiress of Geoffrey do Maiidcvllle, 
duchy of Schauniburg-Llppo. It has an earl of Essex, was summoned to Parlia* 
area of 18,528 sq. m. and a poi). of ment, 1313-21, and thereby according to 
6,912,000. It Is half agric. and half in- modern doctrine is held to have been 
dustrial ami (In 1947) was tlie only state created baron. On the death without 
in the Brit, zone which produced food issue in 1399 of his great-granddaughter, 
beyond its own requrrements. Its only Elizabeth, the representation passed to 
large cities arc Huiiover, Brunswick, the descendants of her Aunt Juan, wdfe of 
Osnabriick, and Oldenburg. Its industrial sir Win. de Fieiiucs {rl. 1361 ). Her grand- 
belt, htretching from Oldenburg in the son. Sir James Fiennes, was summoned to 
W. to Helrastedt, on the Kussian zonal Parliament, March 3, 1446-7 os Lord S. 
frontier, in the Er, contains about a and S., and was beheaded by Jai-k Cadi* 
third of the whole industry of the Brit. (1460). After the death of his son Wm. 
zonp. in 147 1 , ids heirs were not summoned until 

Saxophone, brass musical instrument Klchard Lord S. anil {d. 1603) was by 
invented by Adolphe Bax (q.v.) and letters patent to himself and his heirs 
patented by him in 1846. It consists generally recognised as Lord S. and S. 
of a conical tube bent back a little at the As, however, be took Ids seat In I’arlln- 
top, with a mouthpiece rosemhling that ment «is a junior baron, tiicse letU'rs are 
of the clarinet. The S. has twenty lateral regarded as having effe<*ted a new creation, 
orifices covered by keys, and manipulated His son Wm. was inado a viscount, wddeh 
with the first three fingers of each hand, title became extinct on the death of his 
The instrument is used in liniss bands on grandson Wm. The baronv now passed 
account of the fullness of its tone and has to Ceidly, daughter of JohnTwistloton by 
achieved prominence in dance bands, Elizabeth, sister and hein‘ss of the lost 
where it is played with a specially adapted viscount. Her great-grandson, Thomas, 
technique. claimed and was ollowM*d the barony, and 

Saxton, Christopher {ft. 1670-96), Eng. as such was sumiiionod to Parliament in 
cartographer, b. at Leeds and educated 1781, and from him the present baron, 
at Cambridge. He was attaclicd to the who siiececded to the title in 1946. 
household of Thomas Scckford, master of descends. 

requests and of the court of wards, at Sayana (ft. c. 1380), Indian scholar and 
whose expense he undertook to survey commentator of the /^ip-Fe/fa. Authorities 
and draw careful maps of e\ery co. in are divided as to whether ho was the 
England and Wales. These maps w^ore yoiingcr brother of Madhava Acharya, the 
made daring 1674-79 and issued with Indian statesman and philosopher, or 
a dedication to Queen Elizabeth. It does whether these two names refer to the same 
not seem that S. engraved any of those person. 

maps himself, but they were engrraved Sayansk Mountains, on the borders of 
from his drawings by Augustine Hjrthcr Siberia and Mongolia, separating Irkutsk 
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from Clilna. An extension of the Altai men in them. When buildiuj; walls the 
Mts., the aYeraR;che]ghtls 6000 ft.; Mungo- suspoaded S. is somotimes continuous 
Sardyk Mt. reaches over 11,400 ft. along the length of the building. For 

Sayers, Dorothy Leigh (6. 1893), Eng. steel nnd the more complex forms of S. 
writer, h. at Oxford. She studied at Hpeeiulist firms are now employed, and 
Somerville College, Oxford. In 1926 she ail S. is subject to oflleial regulations, 
married Capt. Atherton Fleming. After Scagliola, imitation stone-work for in- 
publishing two books of verse. Op. 1 teriors. Jt consists of tine plaster of Paris 
(1916), and Catholic Tales (1919), she ndxcd with glue, applied to a prepared 
began a long scries of detective novels surface, and polished by a variety of pro- 
with ll’hose liodyf (1923). Among the cesses. Pieues of 11 brous gypsum, marble, 
most successful of those which followed etc., may l)e pressed into the plaster before 
ore Strong Poison (1930); IJangman*s It sets, and many colours can be obtained 
Holiday (1933); nnd The Nine Tailors by the use of earthy pigments. JS. does 
(1934). Miss S. produced her first play, not weather well, so that it is not adapted 
The Zeal of Thy House, in 1 926, and in 1942 for tJio ornamentation of exteriors, 
she wrote a remarkable r«di<» plfiy. The Scala, Della, or Scaligeri, name of a 
Man hftrn to he King. She is also the Veronese family ennobled in the person of 
author of scv. vols. of essays, including Mustin*) Della S., vodestd of Verona in 
The Lost Tools of Lcarniny (1946), and 1259, who died there in 1277. lie and his 
Creed and Chaos (1947). successors sided with the Ghibeilino 

Scab, see under Sheep. faction; ho was succeeded by his brother. 

Scabbard, case or sheath which protects Alberto, who died in 1301. liis son, 
the blade of a sword, dagger, or bayonet Bartolomeo, who followed liim, reigned 
when not In use. The S. has been the only two and a half years. Next In order 
object of art in its ornamentation from was Alboino, the brother of the preceding, 
earliest times, usually being decorated who bought from the Empe ir Henry VII. 
with carving or other ornamental work, tlie title of vicar Imperial of Verona. He 
Scabies, see Itch. died in 1311, and was succeeded by Can 

Scabious (Scabiosa), genus of ann. and Grande I., tho protector of Dante in his 
perennial plants (family Dipsaeacem, the exile and a noted patron of arts and letters. 
Teasel family > species are Brit., who died at Treviso in 1329. His nephew, 

<»ceurring abundantly m cornfields and on Mastino II., was the next of the Veronese 
dry pastures, and bearing lilac, purple, or sovereigns; ho died in 1351 after having 
white fiowers. tiov. species are grown in lost a largo portion of Ills dominions in the 
the fiower garden and rockery. attempt to enlarge them. At his death his 

Scafell Pike, mt. belonging to the Cum- son. Can Grande II., succeeded. He was 
brlan group, In S. Cumberland, England, the builder of the Castel Veeehio, and died 
It is the highest point in England (3210 in 1359 at the bauds of his brother. Can 
ft . ), and Is easily ascended from Wasdule. Signorlo, w ho followed him ; iu* w'as tho last 
Its lower summit, ycafell, is 3162 ft. high, of tho legitimate line, and after procuring 
Scaffolding, terra for th(' framow’ork of the deatli of his younger brother, Paolo 
poles and planks usetl bj' builders. A Antonio, died in 1375, the lordship going 
typical seafTold for Iniilding brick w'alls to his natural sous, Bartolomeo and Au- 
(•‘oiLsihts of fir poles, or standards, about tonio. Bartolomeo was murdered in 1381 
10 ft. apart and erected 4 to 6 ft. in front by bis brother, who died in 1388. 
of the wall being built; to these standards Scala, La, prin. theatre of Italy, on tho 
are Inslied horizontal ledgers at about 4 ft. Piazza della fcJeala, Milan, eomplete<l in 
iuU*r\ als in lielght; 7 udio( 7 S are then placed 1778 to the designs of Picrmariiii of 
w ith one end on the ledgers nnd the other Follguo, with paintings by Levali and 
end oil the wall, as tho latter is being Keinu, at a total cost of 1,000,000 lire, 
built: the scaffold boards are laid on these The interior is of horseshoe form, 330 ft. 
putlogs; diagonal brares are used to stiffen long by 122 ft. wide. The stage is 145 ft. 
tho scaffold, as also are ties through long and 98 ft. wide. L. S. seats 3600 spec- 
window or door openings to the interior tutors, and is the second largest theatre in 
of the building. For stone walls an extra Europe. It affords employment to nearly 
row of standards near the w’all face is 1000 persons. Attached to tho theatre is 
generally used, thus obviating the neecs- a dancing school, and two charitable in- 
si ty of leaving out stones in the face of stitutions, besides a theatrical museum 
the wall. These timber scaffolds are still Tho theatre was restored In 1878, and 
used but have been lurgelv displaced by again in 1922. It was tho scene of the 
tubular ste<‘l seaffiilds, erect ed in much first production of most of Verdi's operas, 
tho same nuinner as the timber scaffolds and of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and 
but with special iintent eointhrs liLstcocl Turandot, See L. Koinanl, Tca/ro alia 
of rope lashings. Aluiiiiniiiin tubes are iSeaZu, 1775— DJfiS, 186*2, and G. Marangoni 
also used. Small houses in the N. of and O. Vanbianchl. La Scala, 192*2. 
England are often built from iii'^Ido (over- Scala, Santa, see JSaxi'a SScala. 

hand work) by tho aid of sinall trestles Scalabis, see Santaki m. 

about 5 ft. high. Suspended scaffolds aro Scalds, see Burns am> Scalds. 
frequently used for painting and repairing Scalds, see Skalds. , , ^ ^ ^ 

buildings, and even for building tho Scale (Lat. scala, ladder): 1. In music, 

external walls of steel -framed buildings, tho suooesslon of notes In an «• 
the cradles (or boats) being suspended i)y Various S.-* exist in different parte of the 
wire ropi*s from outriggers at caves' level, wrorld, but In W . music tho diatonic, tonal 
The cradles con bo raised or lowered, and (or whole tone), and chromatic (or dode- 
Bometlmes moved laterally, by the work- cuplo) are tho most important. The 
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diatonic Ss. of C arc (major) C D E F G A 
B (relative minor, melodic) ABODE 
Fil G# A, (relative minor, haniionic) A B 
O D B F G# A. The tonal 53. of 6 pro- 
gresses in whole tones, C D E FjF Gil Ail C. 
The chromatic S. includes all the semi- 
tones. For derivation of S., see Har- 
mony; see also Tead^kkament. 2. In 
maps, see Map Hkxding. 

Scale Force, woterfall of Cumberland, 
England, about 3 m. up Hcale Bock, which 
runs into Cruminock Water. The fall with 
some surrounding land w'as bought by 
means of public subscriptions and trans- 
ferred to the National Trust between 1935 
and 1937. 

Scale Insects, see Coccus. 

Scales, Lord, see Bi\erh, Earl. 

Scales. Scalar quantities are repre- 
sented by lines, areas, etc., witli a given 
unit. For many, e.g. length, etc., S. are 
made of wood or metal and graduated. 
Such S. may be so arranged as t o reduce pro- 
portionally natural dimensions. Others, 
again, are combinations which may be 
used for mechanically performing calcula- 
tions {see Slide Kule). Scales of nota- 
tion, — The ordinary system of notation 
expresses all numbers by arrangements of 
ten symbols: 1, 2 ... 0, 0. For example, 
356-24 = 3 10* + 5-10 -h 6 + 2/10 -r 4/10*; 
this is the common or denary S., and its 
radix is 10. But any radix might be taken. 
Thus the duodenary 53. is based on 12; the 
sexagcbimal on 60. The former is used ni 
the duodecimals of carpentry and the 
building trade generally, where 12 iu. 
make the foot ; tho latter was in use among 
the Alexandrian and Chaldean nslrono- 
mers, and would be extremely useful Ju 
caloulations where 60 sec. <= 1 mm., 00 min. 
— 1 hr., w’ore it not thfit the symboN be- 
come excessive or the arrnug<'inent coiii- 
pllcated; 12 has the advantage of its 
factors 2, 3, 4, 6; W'hiJe 10 has iml\ 2 and 5; 
60 combim's the «idvaiitages of both. To 
transform 350 from t|je denary to tije duo- 
denary we may proceed a.s follows: 

356 *=300 4 50 rO 

-=(2 xl2*-i 1 xl2)+(4 X 12 +2) 4 6 

= 2 X 12* 4-5 X 12 4 8 

->258, omitting tho radix symbols. 

Scales, see Balance; Music (or Musi- 
cal Notation); Wkiohino Machinfs. 

Scales, Oat stiuctun-s developed from 
the skins of many animals. The 8. of 
most fishes arc derived from tho (lernji.s, or 
under *»kin. They are classified as cycloid, 
or circular ; ctenoid, or tooth-edged ; ganoid, 
or enamelled; and placoid, or tabular. H. 
of reptiles are derived from the epidermis, 
or outer skin. Birds possess S. on their 
Im. Some mammals possess S. : pango- 
Ims, armadillos; rats, beavers, and some 
marsupials on the tails. Tho patterns on 
the wings of the butterfly and similar 
Insects, are formed by scales, w liich tit so 
closely together that they appear to be a 
smooth surface. 

SooJIger. Josrah Justus (1540-1609), 
greatest classical scholar of his age, b, at 
Agen, son of JnlJus Ca-sar S., a kinsmen 
of the emperor Maximilian, and himself 
a distinguished scholar and soldier. 8. 
began w education at the College de 


Gulenne at Bordeaux, but having been 
forced by the plague to return home, ho 
continued his studies under his father and 
became a master of Lat. and of textual 
and historical crlt Iclsm . After h is father's 
death 8. applied himself to Gk., Ueb., and 
Arabic. Ha\iiig travelled wdth Louis do 
Chastaigner ho studied jurisprudence 
(1570-73) under Cujas at Valence and 
then settled at Genova as prof, in the univ. 
Here he produced his eds. of tho Catalecta 
and Festus (1575), and of Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius (157 7 ). H i.s eds. 
of Maiiilius (1579) and J)e emendntione 
temporum (1583) are a laudinark in the 
hist, of scholnrsliip, for ho thereby r(‘vo- 
lutloniscd tho whole study of anct. 
chronology. The latter work was followed 
by the I'/icsaurus temporum ; but perhaps 
his grcale^l achievement w^as his rccon- 
fitruetJou, troni the most slender material, 
of the lost Vhronitle of Eusebius (printed 
1606), one of tlio most valuable docunients 
of antiquity. In 1593 S. sueeeeded 
Lipsius at Leyden Umv. In tho following 
year ho unw-lselv pub. bis Hpistula In 
w-hich he glorified his familv and claimed 
descent from the house ot Seala iq.r.). 
Scioppius, on behall of the .Jesuits, de- 
molished his boast In Scaliger Ifyper- 
bolimmis, and S. died embittered and dis- 
appointed. See life by J. Bernays, 1855, 
and J. E. Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship (vol. il.), 19()S. 

Scaligeri, sie bUAL\, I)r.LL\. 

Scaling Ladders. Tapering ladders fitted 
with metal brackets outside the ‘strings' 
(sides) at tlie head, and with two similar 
brackets inside tho strings at the base or 
heel for the purpose ot fitting another 
length at either end ; each separate U-iigtli 
is interchangeable. S. L. are short (for 
firemen’s use, 6 it. 6 in.), light, and com- 
pact, being easily uirricd through narrow 
spaces, .separately or fltt<*d together as 
ncees-^arA. Set also Kmi. Huumdfs and 
Fikl Eujutivu, Fire 'Fsrnpeji" {Ladders), 
Towi*r \M) Extlndinu Imddi'.rh. 

Scallop, popular name of the genus 
Pecten, of ^luiuellibronch inolluses with a 
cliaraeterlstie shell of flue sculi>ture and 
often beautifully coloure<l. 'fhe S. is 
classed in the second order ( Fili branch ia) 
of the Lamelli branch ia (see Mollithcs) 
together with tho mussel and tho pearl 
oyster. Tlitre are a number of Brit. 
Bpeeies; tw'o, Pecten maiimus and P. 
opercularis, tho quin, ore edible. The S. 
has a distinct foot which spins a byssiis of 
atla»*ljjnent. Tlio young nrti capable of 
rapid motion by opening and suddenly 
closing tbolr valve. Tho shell of P. 
jacobKvs, called the 8t. James's shell, was 
a badge of certain knightly orders, and 
was also worn by pilgrims to tho shrine 
of Couipostellu. 

Scalp (Middle Dutch, sckelpe), shell, 
cognato also with scallop, scale, hairy 
covering of the crauitun. It consists of 
(1) the skin; (2) the superficial fascia 
binding the skin to the muscles beneath; 

(3) the eplcrauium, consisting of the two 
parts ot the occipito-frontalis muscle and 
tho aponcnrosls or tendon between them; 

(4) a layer of loose areolar tissue or lymph 
space allowing of free mobility of tne 
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Rurface layers; and (5) the pericranium or 
periosteum Investing the skull bones. 

Scalping. iScythiuns, Cell s, Teutons, and 
in more recent tiiiies, N. Ajiier. Indians, 
used partly to cut end partly tear off the 
forelock and part of the scalp of their 
usually dead, victim, as a tropliy of vic- 
tory. In Auierioa, Kug. and Fr. settlers 
used to seal]) Indians, and nd^aiii the 
scalps as evidence of having kiiled them. 
Some states, at the time when the settlers 
used to fight the Indians, nlTercd bounties 
for Indian scalps, e.y. Massachusetts 
offered £'10 fur each scaip of a male Indian 
over twelve years old and £‘20 for thobc of 
women and chiidrtnj. 

Scaly Ant-eater, see IhVNOOiJN. 

Scamander, anct. name of the Monden'z 
11., Asia Minor. It rose in Mt. Ida, flowed 
past Troy, and after uniting witli the 
tilinois emptied into the Hellespont. 

Scammony, rc'sni obtained from tlie 
root of ('’ohvolrulua scawnionia (sec Con- 
voLVT^i.rs), JponiHu orizabcusjs (j)rodu<‘ing 
Mexican jalap), and Kxoooiuuin simulans 
(producing Tampicf) jalap), and i)reparod 
in the same way as Jalap resin (sc^ under 
.Ialap). It is eomi>o8e«l largely of scam- 
vioiiin, an other-sol able resin liydrolised 
to glucose and jalapliiolic ueid. It is a 
drastic purgative. 

Scandal. !»« * law S. denotes ‘an 

injurious report circalaud or printed and 
pub., winch may be the foundation eltlier 
ot a criminal jiroseeutlon, or of a civil 
aelion of damages, or of a ooiiiblnntion 
of l)oth.* It is thus merely a speeies of 
defnmaliou, and may ho either spoken 
(Kng. slander) (tr written (Fng. lihcl). It 
Is Roinoliines used synoii> inously with 
‘verbal iiijiu'y,' in tlio sense of ‘contume- 
lious w’ords temling to expose a person's 
oliaraclcr iiy making him little or ridieu- 
lous.’ Formerly, bare ‘ verbal injuries,* or 
hasty words utfere<l intemporately in a 
brawl, were tried i>> eommissaries who as 
the judices C’hrislianifati'^ were the only 
judges of S., but later other eriminal 
judges, and even the conil of session, ob- 
tained such juriMiietioTi. Verbal injury 
was punished citlier h\ a tine propoHioued 
to the condition of the p<M-sons injuring 
and injured, and tlie eiieiiiii‘'taiiee8 of time 
and plhec, t>r, if the injury Imported 
scandal, by publicly acknowledging the 
offonci*. Ttiere appears to be no parti- 
cular signith’ance In the term S. in modern 
Scots law of defamation, winch differs but 
little from the Kng. law, but it is to be 
noted tliat the distinction between slaiuh r 
and libel is not vital in Scots law. 

Soandalum Magnatum, i.c. slander of 
OToat men. Upon tlie fitaluio of 1271 
aireetAMl against ‘ devisers of false now’S and 
tollers of horrible and fnkse lies of prelates,* 
etc., was founded tlie obsolete action of 
S. M., long ago superseded by 1 1n' ordinary 
action of libm or the mode of proceeding by 
crown office information. 

Soanderbeg (Turkish Iskander Beg) (r. 
1404-67), whose real name w'as George 
Castrlota, an Albanian clilcftain. He was 
taken as a hostage to Ooiistantlnoplo, 
where he became a favourite of Amurath 
II., embrneed Islam, and was put at the 
head of a Turkish force. In 1443 ho de- 


serted, renoimced Islam, and raising on 
army « declared the independence of 
Albania, which he successfully held against 
the Turks until his death. 

Scanderoon, see Alexandretta. 

Scandinavia, term applied to the penin- 
sula of N. Europe formed hy Norw^ay (g.i?.) 
and Sweden (o.v.). It is also somotiiues ex- 
tended to Denmark (q,v.) and Iceland (q.v.) 
us being inliabited by a Scandinavian race. 

Scandinavian Languages constitute one 
of tliriH* diva. the (hu-iiianle iiraneh of 
the Inilti-Kuropean languages iq.n.). The 
S. 1 j. are represented by l(;el.uiilic, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Dan., each of them 
ha\ mg various dial«*cts (srr under Norse 
Lanoijages). While Swedish, Dan., and 
Norwegian differ from one anotlier scarcely 
m(>ro than do some dialects within Eng., 
Icelandic is extremely archaic and differs 
relatively little from Old Nor&e: It still 
pn‘serve.s the three grainmatieul gendtu's, 
and has a full-fledged detdeiisional system, 
w'ith four eases. As coinpan'd w’ith the 
other div. of the Gernmuie l>raneii, i.c, 
the W. (iermaiiie languagi's, llm H. L. 

[ have relativolv few speai "ts. Sw'cdish 
is spoken throughout ^wtden by about 
(5.500,000 peoole, and liy n “uhstantial 
Swedish minority in I'irdand, Dan. is 
M»')ken hy about 4,000.000 people, in Den- 
111 irk, (ir(‘euland, the Virgin Is., and to 
•^olue extf'Tit in Iceland. I< « landie is 
'spoken by about 100 OOO ]>eople in Ice- 
land. The di<ileet of tlv' Faroe Is. is 
spoken hy about 30,000 people. The 
Norwegian dialer tj? arc tlit‘ vernaculars of 
about 3,000,000 people. Till 10ih>. wlien 
Norway seceded from Sweden, it'- official 
language' was still Dan. 'Fo-drix it has 
two olffeinl languages, the landsml^L w'hich 
is btised on the Norw<*'gian di.iUet-, and 
the riksmal, which in the im>'l w.i'^ e'alleti 
‘ Dario-Norwegian.’iint tiic v anoiHclianges 
introduei'd since tlie sect's'^ion (some 
changes eamo into force in 1U3S) liave 
vielded the result that literary Xorw’cgiau 
is now’ as close to Swedish as to Dan. 
Both languages, the riksmal and the 
landsmal. are taught in schools niul used 
In the gov. service. 

Scandium, metallic chcmicol clement, 
symbol Sc, atmnic uuiiihor ‘21, atomic 
w’l'ight 45-1, was predieteil to exist by 
Mendeleev (see Ciik.mihtry) and was dis- 
eoviTod hy Nilson in 1S7 0. 11 is one of tlie 

rare earili metals. 'I’lie metal itself is 
diffieuU to isolate, hut il forms colourless 
salts and au oxide Sc^Oa. occurs in 
many minerals, e.q. gadolinite, and certain 
till ore,s, and is present in quantity in tJie 
sun and stars. 

Scania, old prov. in the S. of Sweden, 
now included in the liiiis of M«iliijohu> 
and Kristiaustud. 

Scannabecohi, Lambert, see IIonokius 
(pope'«). llonorius 11. 

Soansores, see CLiMUi.as. 

Scapa Flow, sea-bashi. in the Orknty 
Is,, Scotland, nearly ei)el"''ed by Mainland, 
Hurray, S. Honaldshay, NValls, and Hoy. 
It w’os the chief base of tlio Grand 1^ leet 
during iht 'irst World W iir, and Uie ten 
battleships, ffftcon cruisers, and forty-six 
torpedo-boats wiiloh w'cre surrendered to 
Great Britain at the armistice were 
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Interned here. In I U 19, all the *«hips were 
scuttled by the order of Vlce-Adni. von 
Reuter, but many hnvo since been salved. 
8. F. was uirain a fleet base in the Second 
World War. Owlnt? to dellolonoles in 
anti-submarine defence a Ger. U-boat 
penetrated the basin on Oct. 11, 1939, 
and sunk tho battleship Royal Oak at her 
anchora&re ulth the loss of 810 men. The 
Home Fleet was thereafter withdrawn 
until tho defences were stn^nift honed. 
Length 15 m., breadth 8 m. 
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SCARAB 

This scarab cornmernoiatts tho slaving oi 

102 lioiid bv Anu’iihotep III. in the hrst 
trn > e.irs of his reign 

Scapegoat, see Az.v/ki.. 

Scaphoid Bone, iiiiiiie guen to a boat- 
shaped hone in the taisus, nr instep, and 
to one in tlie eiirpus, or wrist. 

Scapolite, term .somewhat loosely em- 
ployed to include the minerals of tho 
bcapolite group. They occur mainly in 
rocks, especially limestones, which have 
bulTercd contact metnmoipliisrn ; and 
occasionally as secondarj constituents 
of igneous rocks. All the .'s. contain 
some chlorine in coinhiimtiou. Meioulle, 
CUiAleSieO^.and marlalitc, Nn iAIs^UOmCI, 
are like two ‘end* typos, hut between 
these there are many isomorplious repre- 
sentatives, e.ff. wernento, inix/ouite, etc. 
The minernU belong to the tetragonal 
system, and are usually In sliort, thick 

f rlsms which ^how a good basal cleavage. 

n colour they may be white, lilue, green, 
or red. Mnonito is found in blocks of 
altered lluicstono ejected from Vesuvius 
(Monte Soninia). Weriicrito occurs In 
Norway (Arendal). It.s varieties are 
named uuttalitc, passanlte, and glaiicolito. 
In chemical compu.sition, and In some 
other respeets, the S. resemble the lImo> 
soda felspars. 

Scapula, or Shoulder-blade, flat tri- 
angular bone situated at the back of the 


shoulder. It articulates with the clavicle 
or collar-bone at the acromion, and with 
tho humerus at the glenoid fossa. 

Scarab, Egyptian seal shaped to ropro- 
seiit tho searabueiis beetle (r/.w.). The 
under side was engraved with the device 
or instTiptlon which w'as to bo Impressed 
upon tlio sealing clay. All Ss., however, 
were not used <is seals. A few wi'ro used 
as amulets and others were cut in com- 
inemoratlun of some event. Ss. wore 
made of pottery or paste, moulded in 
terra -cfdta moulds, the under^ido flattened 
with a knife. These and also 8s. made of 
soapstone were often glnztsl wdth blue, 
green, and violet gla/(*s. Ss. were also 
made in many stones .such us obsidian 
and amethyst, also in w'ood, ami more 
rarely in gold and silver. Some bluo- 
glnss Ss. h«ivo been foil mi belonging to 
the 18lh 1)> nasty. Tho were somo- 
tiiiies strung upon a string or attached 
on a .sw'ivel to a metal ring w'hlch facili- 
tated scaling. Tlio iiiseriptions often 
denoted a magical charm which was the 
property of tho S. Tho theory that Ss. 
w'oro employed ns coin is now discredited. 
They came Into general use probably by 
the rith Dynasty. No S. has betui found 
in tombs anterior to the (ith Dynasty. 
In Horn, times S. disappear from use, but 
specimens have been found in Syria, 
('Jypnis, Rhodes, Greece, (’rote, Italy, ancl 
all places in the Mediterranean connected 
by trade with Egypt. See also Si<. VLS, 
Ornamental. 

ScarabcBus, typical genus of Seara- 
bicidie, is I'xtremely interesting on aceount 
of the peculiar habits of its species. 
S, sacer is probably the .saered beetle of 
the Egyptians. Tho female rolls to her 
dwelling large balls of dung or earth for 
her cofiMiinption, and in tho aiitiirnn 
deposits her eggs lu similar balls. 

Scaramouch (It. scarnmuccin, skirmish), 
old It. comedy character, originally de- 
rived from Spain, represonting a military 
poltroon and braggadocio, lie was 
dressed as a 8p. don. 

Scarborough (Escardeburg, Scardoburc), 
munit ipal bor. and fashionable watiTiug 
place 111 the N. Riding of iforkshire, 
England. It is divided lntf> tw'o parts, 
N. r.ay and S. Rav, by tho ‘Scaur,* 
a bold peninsula (‘JS.'i ft.), on w’hleh are 
the ruins of a twelfth -century castle, pro- 
tected on the Inndwanl side hy a moat. 
The ohl tu. lies just below the castle and 
extends S. to the ra\ino of the Rainsdale 
valley, over whieh the Valley Mridge loads 
to the fasliinnable S. part of the tn. The 
tn. (h'veloped as a health resort foUowdng 
the flisroverj of mineral springs In 1620. 
Whilst thi* waters are not now available, 
tho bpa romains a social centre with 
Its conecrt-room, ballroom, cafds, etc. 
There are extensive promonados, in- 
cluding a great marine drive 4200 ft. 
long, opened in 1908. Tho N. Bay pool 
has 1 7 ,000 sq. ft. of swimming space for 
800 bathers; tlie swimming pool at the 
8. Bay has accommodation for almost 
1200 bathers. Thcro are facilities for all 
kinds of outiloor games and for boating, 
sailing, horse-rldlng.and motor-cycle road- 
raclng. Thcro are perlodio international 
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golf and tennis tournaments, and every 
Sept, there is a cricket festival. Hero, 
too, aro tho headquarters of the Brit. 
Tunny Club. Built in tlic reign of 
Stephen, H. was a great fortress, part of 
tJie llefs of Wm. of Orumaie, earl of York, 
which was surrciidcrccl to Henry II. after 
his oceesHiori. Later iiosieged by Oliver 
Cromwell, Sc*arl)orough Castle remains 
to-day a iniijestio relic situated on the 
summit of tho headland, wliero it towers 
above the Caslle Dykes and tho old tn. 
and harbour. It was among sev. historie 
tns. to receive a charter in the reign of 
Richard I. In tho castle yard aro 
remains of a Kom. signal station, near 
by, tlio graveyaiMl of St. Mary's par. 
etiiircli contains the burial place of 
Anno Bronte. Tiie surrounding country- 
side shows variety in lieathcr-cla<l moors, 
secluded dJiles, stone-built vils. and many 
historical relics. Four miles away is 
Forgo Valley, a noted beauty spot. S. 
was linmbarded by tlio Gor. Fleet in 1914. 
In tlie Second World War approximately 
170 liombs fell on tlio built-up area of 
tho tn., blit damage was not on a largo 
scale and all of It had been repaired or 
cleared before tho end of 1947. Pop. 
44,800. See A. Ilowntreo, A History of 
Scarborm^gh , 1 9 .“1 1 . 

Scarid®, ‘ i ’ . *.Ot Fisiiks. 

Soarlatti, Alessandro (10.')9-172.'j), b. at 
Palermo, .Sicily, Ic.uhT and originator of 
Neapolitan opera, ami an eminent teacher, 
harpslcliordist, and voialist, studied umler 
Carissitni. His operas, which exr*eed 100, 
notalilv Jm Itosaura (1090), Trodora (1693), 
and Tigrane (171.)), although consisting 
only of tho usual string of arias and 
recitatives, placed him far above his eon- 
teraporarios by reason of his beauty of 
melody, originality of orchestration, and 
use of the three-movement form of over- 
ture. Ho also composed masses, motets, 
twelve symphonies, and other works. 

Soarlatti (Giuseppe), Domenico (168.3- 
1757), son and pupil of Vh'ssandro JS., b. at 
Naples, was court musu-ian to tho queen of 
Poland (1709-15), tov w liom he wi-ote a few 
operas, e.g. yarriso and Amleto. From 
1715 to 1719 he was at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and wrote only sacred music, and in 
1719-21 ho appeared in London as an un- 
successful rival to Handel. During his long 
stay in .Spain (1728-.31), where he was 
attached to tho <*ourt of Madrid, he wrote 
most of his clavier muHic, which was 
especially important in extending tech- 
nique. His works ineiude masses ami 
operas. 

Soarlet Fever, or Scarlatina, acute, con- 
tagious dlseaso characterised by tho 
formation of a brilliant red nush. It \'y 
generally belle vo<l to bo of microbic 
ori^n: Drs. O. F. and G. K. Dick of 
Chloago have shown that it is caused by 
hosmolytio streptococci in the throat, 
whence toxins are carried to other parts 
of tho body. The disease may attack 
individuals of all ages, but is generally 
confined to children between two and 
fifteen years. The period of incubation 
is rarely longer than a week. The pre- 
liminary symptoms are malaise, head- 
ache, and sore throat. In about twenty- 


four hours a rash appears on tho chest and 
neckf rapidly spreading to the limbs, until 
the whole of the body, except tho face, 
is involved. Tho rash consists of rod 
p.*! pules, which are fonnod so close together 
that a homogeneous red surface is pre- 
sented. Feverish symptoms set in, tho 
tongue becomes furreil and soon takes on 
the appcaronce known as ‘strawberry 
tongue,’ tho throat is rod and swollen, and 
tho glands under tho jaw may bo en- 
larged. in tiiese early stages (the first 
three days) tho ‘Dick* test is positive; 
ten days or so later it becomes negative, 
in <css than a week tho eruption dis- 
appc.irs, tho temp, becomes normal, or 
nearly ho, and tho process of desquama- 
tion or ‘peeling* commences. The skin 
conies oil in branny particles from tho 
greater i)art of the body, but wliere tho 
skin is thick, as in the hands and feet, 
large pieces come olY, sometimes funning 
a mould of the part. Desciuamation may 
take six weeks or more, ami during this 
period complications may st‘t in, as aeuto 
throat infiammatiou, suppuration of 
gland<<, suppuration of the nose or ear, 
kidney infiammation leading to Bright’s 
disease ; rheumatic fever is also a common 
result of scarlet fever. The patient must 
bo isolated; light food should be given 
through till) febrile sta^, and symptoms 
should be treated as they occur. Poly- 
valent serums have been tried with some 
success. 

Soarlet Runner, see Bkas. 

Scarlett, Sir James, sre Ahinuer, BAUOg. 

Scarpa, Antonio (17 17-1832), It. anato- 
mist nnd burgeon; b. at Motta, near Tre- 
viso. Ho was one of tho more celebrated 
pupils of Morgagni (g.r.), the founder of 
pathological anatomy, and became prof, 
of anatomy at Modena in 1772, and at 
Pnvia in 1 7 84 , Ho was one of the greatest 
clinical surgeons in Kuropo and was known 
especially for his work on tho anatomy of 
the oar, nerve ganglia, and bones. It 
was S. who first doiiionstratod that the 
heart Is supplied with nerves. 

Scarpanto, is. in the /Egean Sea, 30 m. 
long and from 3 to 7 m. wide, with an 
area of 120 sq. in. Originally a Turkish 
is. named Earpathos, like other /Egcan 
is., it was occupied by Italy in 1912 and, 
in 1924, ceded by the treaty of Lausanne. 
Pop. 9000. 

Soarpe, riv. of France, rising in tho Pas- 
de-Calais dopt. The Doule joins it near 
Arras, and from there, in a canal, it passes 
Doiini to join the Scheldt near St. Araand. 
.Searpo is the oillcial Brit, name for tho 
first part of tho fifth battle of Arras in 
tlio First World War. See Fuanok and 
Flandeiih, Firht Would Waw C a si- 
pa iun.s IN. 

Scarron, Paul (1610 -60), Fr. comic poet, 
dramatist, and satiri'^t, b. in Parl.s, by a 
family arrangement w.is compellod to 
enter upon an eoelcs. !ifo, for wincli his 
character and habits were ill .suited. 
About 1637 ho was oripplod by lii^ense. 
In 1652 h ' became acquainted wi*.i Mile 
d’Aiibignc .afterwards Mme de Maiute- 
non), whom lie 8ub.seqiiently married. 
Chastened by her Influence, tho society 
of his house, always a favourite resort of 
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the wit 8, became still more select and 
brilliant. Among his first works •wore 
Legend es de Bourbon and liecvril de quel- 
qves vers burlesques. In 1044 he pub. 
Typhon, a burlesque poem, which earned 
him a great repnlntiou. His best-known 
dramatic works are L'Hfritier ridiavle, 
Don Japhet d'Arm^nie^ VBcolier de Sola- 
manque, and Le Marquis ridinde. Ills 
Virgile travesti was very popular and 
much imitated; and Le Boman comiqve 
1651-57) was trails, into Eng. by Oliver 
voldsmith. See P. Morillot, Scar run et 
le genre burlesque, 1888; T. Ilrowu and 
Withers. J'he Comical Romance (\iith h'fe 
by J. J. Jussernnd), 1892; and E. hlague. 
Scarron ct son milieu, 190.i. 

Scaup, t'T Nyroca marila, species of 
Anatidse which frequents N. Europe, Asia, 
and America. In colour the male duck 
is chiefly of a greenish -black with black 
and white markings, but the female is 
rufous. 

Scaurus, Marcus /Emilius {c. 163-89 
it.(\), Horn. Statesman, member of the 
anct. iEmilian patrician clan. Ho served 
in the army and be<‘ame cuiulo a*dile, 
prietor, and in 115 consul, in 112 he 
commanded tlio embassy sent to Afric*a 
to adjudicate between Jugiu-tha and 
Adherbal, and in 111 served as legate to 
C'alpurnius in the war against Jugurtha. 
Hath bo and Calpurnius were charged 
with venality, but S. hud himself ap- 
pointed one of the prosecutors; though 
lie tlicreby secured hims(‘lf he was unable 
to save any of his acc(onplicea. He was 
censor in 109 and constructed the Via 
ASuiilia, and was consul again in 107. 
His son, Marcus ^tnilivs Scaiaus, ser\e(l 
as qua'Stor to Pompey in tlie third 
Mithridatic war (74-61 n.c.) and was lett 
in command of Judaa; 

Scavage, or She wage (A. -a. sc^aiHan, 
to sliow), in anct. customs, a toll or duty 
exacted of merchant -strangers by ma>or&, 
shcrilTs, etc., ft»r goods shown or oifered 
for sale within theif precincts. Henry 
vrr. abolished it. 

Scawfell, see Scait.ll. 

Scents, see Pr.RFrMERY, 

Scepticism, or the phih'sophy of doubt- 
ing, has two main ideas: (1 ) that to arrivo 
at truth one must believe ever j thing to 
be false until it is proved to be true — a 
denial of tbo primary instinct which is to 
believe tbo opposite; and (2) that human 
knowledge can never arrive at truth — ^<i 
denial of objective knowledge. S. arises 
as a necessary reaction to dogma! i»jfi, 
since the asNcrtlons of various dogmatic 
schools can be idttcd against each other 
until all is a chaos or contradiction. Thus 
the Sophist ^-chool under l*rotagoras and 
Qorgias, a^o‘^e (c. 440 m.(\) agaimst the 
conflicting coHmologtcal dogmas of Hera- 
clitus and Purmenidth and the etiiical 
Ideas of the city states. The cfuu’sc of 
S. was halted for a century by the great 
constructive sj^tems of Pluto and Aris- 
totle (see Knowledgk). The first school 
of S. originated with l*yiTho of Elis 
(c. 300 B.O.), who concluded, llko the 
Stoics and Epicureans, that the aim of 
Ufe Is self-centred individual happiness, 
attained only in mental serenity born of 


total submission. This teaching was 
largely influenced by the Protagoroan 
denial of the possibility of real kiiow'- 
lodgo on the ground that individual and 
moment ary cognition alone is possible. 
The adherents of this school extended S. 
even to the prlncipIcH of tbclr own doubt. 
About A.i). 200 Sextus Empiricus attacked 
all forms of Grtecu-Koin. thought, espe- 
cially the mnlerinlisin of the Stoics. 
\Vitli the Rciiaissiinee, Montaigne (1533- 
1592) began to diltiiKi* an ntinosphero of 
S., presaging Ihiyle's Dictumnaire (1697). 
The method of l)cscartcs (q.v.) w^as also 
founded on doubt, admit ting as funda- 
iiiciitnlly true only roi;ito, ergo num. S.’s 
greatest exponent was tlio empirical 
philosopher liumo, who in his Treatise 
(1739-40) opposed sense -impression to 
reason, denied the relation of cause and 
elTect, and isolated pciveptioiis; his sonsa- 
tioual S. may Iheroiore he termed the 
modern Protagomuiibui. Tlio sceptical 
attitude may he traced in Kant (q.v.), 
who reconciled it with dogmatism to pro- 
duce criticism, and in Hegel (q.r.), wdio 
averted Uiat in every philosophical specu- 
latinri there must he a sceptical moment. 
Chief of tlic ‘Cliristian sceptics’ is Pascal 
(q.v.), for whom there i‘< no truth outside 
('hrist and His rc\ elation. Albrecht 
llitschl (1822--h8) upheld the view of the 
Agnostics that religion is i>rc‘servod only 
at the jiriee of object i\e trutli. See E. 
Zeller, Stoics, Kpu'^trums, and Sceptics, 
1880, and Outlines of the History of Greek 
Rhitosojdiy, 1886; J. Owen, The Sceptics 
of the Italian Renaissance, 1893, and The 
Sr(ptice of the Fnnrh R<naissance, 1893; 
and E. Hovan, Stoics and Sn ptics, 1913, 
and The JJelhnistic Age, 1927. 

Sceptre (Ok. cr^nvTfioi', staff, from 
oKiinTiffOai, to lean Oil), rod syinholle of 
authority common to the regalia of all 
nations from the earliest t imes. I n Iloiui r 
we read of the S. in tlie hands of kings, 
priests, military r.ommuuders, and heralds. 
The leiij^h, form, and oruaments have 
varied from age to age and place to 
jilaeo. The Egyiitian pharuolis arc usually 
depicted carrying a in the form of a 
flail. Among the Oks. the H. was gener- 
ally long and straight, adorned with 
golden studs and sometimes terminating 
in the form of a lance. The Rom. 
consuls boro the H. surmounted with an 
c'agle. The same insignia were used by 
generals who (clehrated a triumph. It 
was retained by the einporors, and the 
Byzantine so^creiRiis phieed a globe bo- 
tweini tbo staff and the eagle. Some of 
tbo successors of l^hoeas used instead 
of the S. a globe surmounted with an 
oagle. In the late empire we find a new 
type of S. known as the *iiarthox,* a stoiOf 
toiiped with a cross patt6e. Among the 
barbarian kings montlon may he made of 
the oagle S. of Clo\is and Dagobort’s 
many -branched staff. 

In France from a very early date the 
I royal S. was tipped w'ith a fleur-de-hs 
which under the empire was replaced by 
an eagle. Ricliard 1. of England is shown 
on his seal with a S. and cross in tbo right 
hand and another wdth a dove in the left; 
these two remain part of the coronation 
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jnslGrnla to this day. Other forms of S. 
in use are the baton of a flchl-marHhal. 
and tliose of the onrl marshal, the kings 
of arms, and various oiflcers of ilio 
royal court. 

Scdve, Maurice (d. 1.'364), Kr. poet, 6. ot 
Lyons, loader of the so-rallcMi school of 
Lyons, wlioso verse murks the transition 
from Mar()t to Itonsnrd. His works in- 
clude ]>tU(\ ohjet de plus haute reriu 
(1544), a coilectioii of over 4(K) dizains in 
honour of his lady love, and Le Micro- 
cosme (15GiJ), a deM-riptivo poem In 
Alexandrines, setting forth the hist, of 
man on earth. 

Sohaarbeek, tn. in Brabant, Bcigintn, 
forming tho most important and a inueh 
industrialised suburb of Hniss(*ls, just N. 
of the city itself. It has inanuis. of caou- 
tchouc, furniture, gloves, soap, t-eiiicnt, 
chocolate, eig.-irs, and sil\er-pai)er. Bop. 
123,0(10. 

Sohachl, HJalmar Horace Greeley (5. 
1877), (icr. economist and financier, 6. at 
Kiel, became manager and, later, partner, 
in a bank at Hroineii. After the First 
World War he joined the Oer. DcjiUMTutic 
party, and devised tho plan for i ho rcst<»ra- 
tion of a stable cimroncy by means of the 
issue of the Ucnfennuirk after tho Gcr. In- 
datiori of 19*23 From that year until 
1930 he was , iv. i.o u( of the llclchsbank, 
taking part in tho conference that led to 
the Dawes plan (< 7 . 0 . ). After 1930 he left 
the Democratic party, attacked repara- 
tions, and tried to modify the policy of 
borrowing foreign money for the supr>ort 
of Gor. industry. was an active sup- 
porter of tho Na/i party beh^re its acces- 
sion to power on .Ian. 13, 1933, and sup- 
ported tho appointment of Hitler to the 
post of chancellor. After that date he 
played an important role in the vigor- 
ous rcurniauient programme wldeh w,ls 
adopted, using tlie i)roeeeds of the lleieiis- 
bank to tlic fullest extent in the Oer. 
effort. f)n Juii. ‘2, 1939, however, S. 
urged Hitler to reduce expenditure for 
armaments us tlio onl> way to balance the 
budget and prc\ent intlatioii, and was 
soon afterwards dismissed from oOiee. 
On July 23. 1944, S. was arresied by tlio 
Gestapo, and eiuittiied in a eoneentration 
camp until the end of the war. He w'as 
among tho principals accused at the first 
trial of war eriminnls at Nuremberg {see 
Nurembkuo Wau CUIMKS Trialm), but 
was acqnltU'd. He was then set at 
liberty only to be brought before tho Gcr. 
people's court, at Stuttgart, as a major 
offender under the Menazifl cation’ laws, 
and sentenced on May 13, 1947, to eight 
years* dotentifin In a labour camp. S., 
however, successfully appealed from this 
sentence (Sept. 2) and was released from 
internment. See h is A crourU Settled ( 1 9 1 9 1 . 

Sohadow, Johann Gottfried (I7C4-1850), 
Ger. sculptor, 5. In Berlin, and studied at 
Rome. He wos court sculptor and secre- 
tary to the Berlin Academy (1788), ond 
director of the latter (1810). His best- 
known statues are those of Frederick the 
Great (Stettin), Bltlcher (Rostock), Luther 
(Wittenberg), and the bronze * Quadriga* 
on the Brandenburg Gate (Berlin). The 
lesser-known 'Memorial to Queen Luisa of 


Prussia* is a work of enduring beauty. 
S. wdrkcd In tho classicist stylo, inspired 
by (ik. and Horn. art. While much of his 
work is ovep-eonventional, It has on tho 
whole a great sensitiveness in expression 
ami treatment, wJiich makes S. stand out 
among other classicist sculptors. 

See Die JCnnsf der Itomantik and dea 
Klassizismus, Propyliean Hist, of Art, 
Munich, 19‘29, and lito by F. Nomitz, 1938. 

Schaffhausen, euj). of the Swiss canton 
of that iiniiK', situated 31 m. W. of Cou- 
stanee. It lies above tJie famous falls of 
the Rhino, which are used for industrial 
puriMJsoH. Its hi roots are narrow, its 
architecture medieval, ineliidiiig a twelfth- 
century Romaiichfiuo hnsilic.i, and it is 
overlooked by tho fortress of Unuoth or 
Munoth. Mamjfs. iueliido '.ilk and cotton 
goods, earthenware, tobaee»>, r.iilway re- 
quisites, wrought steel wares, and iron 
wire. Fop. ‘2*2, ."iOO. It was made an 
imperial city in 1‘208, and in 1 1.) L made an 
alliance with six of the Swiss eoiiCederates. 
The tn. sulTeri'd much fr«nn the Thirty 
Years war, but its arresti-d dcvcloiimont 
gave phujo to rcneweil imiiistrial activity 
in the niueteentli century. S. w.ss bombed 
uccidentany by tho Auicrs. on April 1, 
1911. Area of canton 115 sip 111 ., pop. 
53.S0(t. 

Scharliob, Dame Mary Ann Dacomb 
(Ihl.i -1930), Bnt. gvneeofilogist and sur- 
geon, 5. in London. Fdueatod at Mnn- 
ehesb'r and New Brighton, she married 
W. M. 8., a lawver, of Mmiras, where she 
leanmd the pressing iicimI of quiilitied 
medical w'ormm. In 1871 she (‘lUeivd the 
Madras Medical College as a student, re- 
ceiving the diploma there in 1878. On 
her retuiu to England she studied at tho 
Royal Free Hospital, graduating with 
dislinetion in 1882, and winning tho gold 
medal and scholarship in olistetries. In 
IS81 slie was appointed lecliirer in niid- 
wifer.v and gymecology t«) the medical 
eollrgc at ^ladras. Three vears later 
she founded tho Koyal Victoria Hospital 
for caste and Gosha women. >he giadu- 
ated M.l). of London Univ., being the 
llrst wunmn to do so, and in 1'<S8 she w'as 
appointed clinical assist.ant to Mi s. Garrett 
Aiideraon at the New’ Hospital lor Women, 
joint lecturer in medical jiirispru douce 
ot Handel Street School of Medicine, .nid 
hurgeon to tho New Hospital for WimuMi. 
M.ILC.S. in 1897. In 1901 she was 
cIccUmI gyiiieeologist at tJjc Royal Free 
Ho‘'Pital; D.B.E., 19‘2»». Ihihs. : Sfriiu/hi 
Talks to IVomen (I89.i): Welfare of the 
Expectant Mother (1919); and The 
EsucholoQu of Childhood (1927); aKo 
Hem iniscences ( 1 9*2 1 ). 

Scharnhorst, Gerhard Johann David von 
(17.5.1 1813), Prussian soldier, h. at 
Bordenhau, near Hanover. Filtering 
(he army in 1778, he b. light in the Flan- 
ders campaigns of 179J-9.5. Tn l‘'(H he 
became director of tho military aeademy, 
Berlin, f.’hlef of the general staff in the 
war of 1806, ho distinguished hiinsidf In 
the retrc 'J of the PrusM.m Ariii>, boiiw 
wounded .*t Auersfadt. His greatest 
work was the reorganisation of tho Prus- 
sian Army, based on universal eonsorlp- 
tlon, after the oollapse of 1806-7 . S. died 
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from the effectR of a wound received at 
Ltitzen. See life by M. Lehmann, *i88G- 
1888. 

*Soharnhor9t,* Ger. bnltleshlp, see 
Naval Operations in Second World 
War, K8cai)e of'Oneisenau^* * Schamhorst * 
and *Prim Eiigen* and Naval Overaiions^ 
J943. 

SohAssburETa see Sr.OEsvAR. 
Sohaumburg-Lippe, fornif^r principality 
of the Ger. Empire, proelaimcd a republic 
in Nov. 1918, was bounded by Westphalia 
and Hanover. With an area of 131 sq. m., 
most of it is comprised in the N. Ger. 

f ilain, and aCTicultiu'o is the chief industry, 
n the highland region there are pro- 
ductive fonl-mines, especially round 
BlickcbuiL, the cap. In 1948 it w’as in- 
eluded in Lower Saxony. l*op. 54,000. 
Scheehem, see Naulps. 

Schedone, Bartolomeo, see SciiiDONi. 
Scheele, Karl Wilhelm (1742-80), Swed- 
ish chemist, 6. at Stralsuiid. Ho w’as 
apprenticed to a chemist at Gothenburg, 
and Mib&cqiieutly devoted his life to 
chemical experiment, making numerous 
inv entions and diseov cries. Among other 
substances he discovered oxygen ; chlorine ; 
glycerol; tartaric, benzoic, oxalic, and 
hydrofluoric acids, and a host of com- 
pounds, and described the pigment called 
8checie*s green and prussic acid. See life 
by A. Nordenskiold, 1893. 

Scheffer, Ary (1795 -1858), Fr. historical 
painter, b. at Dordrecht in UolIan<l, friend 
of La Fayette. He studied under Guerin 
in Paris, and achieved much populfiLrity 
with his subject paintings; Versailles has a 
large collection of his portraits. lie 
painted ‘Femmes soulitcs* (1827); ‘Lo 
Larmoyeur* and ‘Francesca da Rimini* 
(1835); ‘Les Mignons’ (1S36); ‘Femmes 
salntis* (1847); ‘Temptation* (1851); 
portrait of Charles Dickeii-s (18.)C), etc. 
Schefller, Johann,sfe Anodli^s .sile'^its. 
Scheidegg, f)r Scheideck, two mt. passes 
of Switzerland, Greqt ami Little. The 
former is in the canton of Bern, between 
the Grindelwald valley and the Haslithal; 
altitude 6434 ft. The latter is S.W. of the 
above, between Grindelwald and Lautor- 
brunnen; it is 6788 ft. high, and is noted 
for its fine panorama of the Jungfrau. 

Scheidemann, Philipp (1865-1939), Ger. 
Socialist politician, 5. at Kassel, wdiich 
place he repre.seuted in tho Reichstag. 
His work for the Socialist movement 
began when it w’as still banned under 
Birman k's anti-Socialist law. In 1903 
be was elected to the Rei( bstng, and 
in 1911 joined the executive c(niiinlttcp of 
the Social-Democrat Ic party. During tho 
First World War he was, together with 
Friedrich Ebert (</.r.), leader of the 
‘Majority ’ Social Democrats, w ho vot ed for 
the gov.*s war ert'dits. but nr \ crtheleRs 
w^orked hard for a peace of reconciliation, 
free from annexations and imlemuities. 
With the introduction of rospousihle narl. 
gov. under Prlace Max of Baden's chan- 
cellorship S. was minister without port- 
folio. But tho hopes which tho mllltury 
leaders had entertained that his inclusion 
in the gov. wonld, by retaining tho loyalty 
of the Socialist workers, avert Internal 
collapse, failed, and when, in 1918, the 


kaiser abdicated and Ebert became chan- 
cellor, S., on his own Initiative, proclaimed 
Germany a ropubllo in tlio prc‘Henco of the 
revolutionary crowds assembled before 
tho Reichstog. I£o became a member of 
the provisional Republican Gov., and in 
Feb. 1919 was elected Prime Minister by 
tho Natlomil Assembly nt Weimar. A 
few mouths later he resigned, following his 
failure to obtain ainendiiieuts of tho allies' 
peace conditions, and his refusal to sigm 
tho treaty of Vorsnillos. Ho was elected 
chief burgomaster of Kassel, and re- 
mained a member of tho Reichstag, but 
his politienl influence declined. On the 
advent of tho Hitler regime, which made 
him tho target of fierce attacks, ho fled 
from Germany, first to (‘zeciioslovakiu, 
and later to Denmark. 

Schelde, sec Scheldt. 

Scheldt (Flem. Schelde; Fr. Escaut), rlv. 
of France, Belgium, nud Holland, rising 
in tho dipt, of Aisne, France, and flowing 
through the Belgian pro vs. of Hninaut, 
E. Flandeis, and Antwerp into Holland, 
where it tails in the North Hea near 
Flushing (Dutch Vlissiugen). Its total 
course is 270 m . mivlgablo as far as Cam- 
brai (Franco), 211 m. from tho sea. Tho 
chief tribs. are the Lys (Flem. Lele), Dea- 
der, Dunne, and Rupel, and it is con- 
nected with tho Somme, Seine, Sambre, 
Mouse, Rhine, and prin. tiis. of Belgium by 
canals. In Its low’(‘r eemrse it traverses a 
Hat <*ountry, protected by dykes against 
tho tide, perceptible as far as Ghent and 
reaching at Antwerp n height of 13 ft. In 
1940 tho battle of th(> S. lagcd from May 
20 to 23, and was jiarlicularly heavy round 
Tournai (q.v.). lij 1944 the complete 
liberation of tho mouth of tlie S. was of 
great strategical importance owing to the 
fact that tho poit of Antwerp w’ns liberated 
almost uiiduiiiaged in Sept. Tho battle 
of \\alelieren, the Dutch is. coinmnnding 
the inniilh of the S., began on N«>v. 1. 
The uv. was rc‘opened to traihe on Nov. 
2S, 194 t. 

Schellenberg : 1. Tn. in Saxon v, Ger- 
many, near S.E. border of Bavaria, 9 in. 
S. of Salzburg, and 8 m. E. of Chemnitz. 
Pop. 1100. 2. Also the uunio of one of tho 

tv>o cos, of Lieelden^tein, tlio other being 
Vaduz. 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775 1854), Ger. idcallHtic phlliihopher, b. 
at Leoiiberg, in Wurttoiii berg, after study- 
ing at Tubingen and Leipzig Joined Fiebto 
(q.u.) as lecturer at Jena (1798-1803). Tho 
perioil 1803-6, which marks his rupture 
witli Fichte and Hegel (q.r.) W'as spent in 
lecturing at Wurzhui g. In 1 806 ho moved 
to IMunich, wherf* he lieranio secretary of 
the academy of art, and later of the 
academy of bclcnec; without relinquishing 
Ihchc uppolntrucnlH he lectured at Erlan- 
gen for seven years (1820-27). Finally, 
In 1841, ho beeanio a inemher of the 
academy of Berlin, where ho lectured for 
four years at tho univ. Apart from un- 
important early Fichtean writing (1794- 
1796), his chief works wore Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Natvre (1797); System 
of Transcendental Idealism (1800); and 
The Nature of Human Freedmn (1809). 
His system, known aa objective idealism. 
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redded nature-philosophy and splrlt- 
phllosophy ns co-ordinated and equal 
factors in tlie corniileto system of philo- 
sophy, instead of Kubordinatlng tlie ob- 
jective (inaterinl, real) to the subjective 
(ideal, transcendental) as Fichte had done, 
y. was thus, as yehopenbnuer said, the 
conciliator of idealism and realism; and 
therefore artistic (roiiias, wliich presents 
objective and subjective in combined ex- 

} )ressjon, was to him the higliest type of 
iunmu consciousness. S. was stroiiprly 
influenced by ypinoxa in hirmulntlm? his 
expression of the fundamental source from 
which both real and ideal are derived, i.e. 
the Infinite, of w’hich real nature and 
spiritual (or transccndcnUil) ideals are 
diiTereiit but mutually explanatory attri- 
butes. This Infinite, or God, is not unlike 
the will-to-h’ve of ychoponhancr (</.n.). 
Orl(?lnnl complete works (14 vols., 1856- 
1861; new cd., 19‘271T.) issued by his sons. 
See C. Frantz, SrheUing*8 Positive Philo- 
sojthy, 1879-80; J. Watson, Schellina'a 
TraTiscenderUal Idealism^ 1883; II. Knitter- 
meyer, SchelUng vnd die romantische 
Srhule, 1928; and II. V\\\\rii\eins, Schellings 
leizie Philosophies 194(1. 

Schelly, stt under Goiieooxum. 
Schenectady, city of New York, U.S.A., 
cap. of S. CO., on the Mohawk U., 16 m. 
N.W. of Allui’>v (« *111 important inaiiu- 
factiiriiiq centre, and lias electrical and 
locomotive works, machine shops, labora- 
tories of the General Elect ic Oomjuiny, and 
maiiufs. of brooms, lireworks, mica 
insulators, hasehalls, and electrical wiring 
devices. I’op. 87,500. 

Schenk Test, see MKTAM.riuiT (Mktai. 
Tektino). 

Scherzo (It., ‘jest,* ‘sport’), inU'^Icnl 
term biguifylng a movement of a light or 
humorous character, generally forming 
one movement of u work of some length, 
such as 0 symphony or sonata. J t may be 
an independent work, as the Ss. of Chopin 
for piano. It wjih estab. mainly by 
Beethoven and Schubert. The t erm dates 
back to the seventeenth century, when 
It. canzonets w^cro often called schcrzi 
musicali, and iiislrumentnl pieces were 
also sometimes pub. under that title. 

Scheveningen, tn. and seaside resort of 
the Netherlands, 1 m. N.WT. of The Hague, 
on the \V. const of Holland. It has one 
of the finest benches on the North Sea, and 
is much frequented by visitors during the 
season. There is aii important fishery. 
Here was fought in 1653 the naval battle 
between the Dutch under De Uuyter and 
Van Tromp, and the allied Brit, and Fr. 
fleets, resulting In the victory of the latter 
and the death of Van 'rromp. Twenty 
years later Ue Ruyter here defeated the 
and Eng. 

Schiaparelli, Giovanni Virginio (1835 
1910), It. astronomer, b, at Savigliano and 
educated at Turin Unlv. He studied 
astronomy at Herliu. After hi tiding posts 
as assistant ob.sorvcr at Fiilkova and 
Milan, ho was appointed in 1862 director 
of Milan observatory, retaining this 
position till 1900. He was the flrst to 
show that certain meteor streams wore 
the products of disluti^gratod comets, 
for which he was awarded the gold 


medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1872. Besides the pub. of his work 
on meteors, double stars, and the so- 
called canals of Mars, he wrote Note 
e reflessioni sulla teoria astronomira 
delle stelle cadenli (1870): 1 precursori di 
Copernico neW antirhitd (1876); and L*As- 
ironomia fiell* an tiro Testamento (1903), 
trans. into Eng. and Gor. 

Schick Test, see under Diphtheria. 

Schidoni (or Schedone), Bartolomeo 
(1.560-1616), It. painter, b. at Modena. 
Painted after the stylo of Correggio and 
Raphael, his works are extremely rare, but 
amongst them are a ‘Holy Family* and 
.an * Entoiubinent’ in tiie Louvre. 

Schiedam, tn. of S. Holland, 4 m. W*. of 
Rotterdam, the chief centre of the famous 
‘Hollands’ gin. It also makes liqueurs 
and candles, and lias a shipping trailo and 
ironworks. Pop. 69,000. 

Schiehallion, nit. in the N.W. of Perth- 
shire, Scotland, 9J 111 . W.N.W. of Aber- 
feldy. Altitude 3.5 47 ft. It was the 
scene of experiments in the earth’s mean 
density, conducted by Nevll Maskelyueiu 
1774. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
(von) 11759-1805), Ger. poet, b. at Mar- 
bach on the Neekar. Ills father was an 
army surgeon, and though he held the 
rank of <*aptain the family lived in poor 
ein'umstaiiei‘’3. As an otfleer’s son he 
went to the military school, which was 
under the supervision of the Duke Karl 
Eiigen of Wurttoiiilierg. He began as a 
student of jurihprudeiico, but disliking 
this subject, he changed to medicine, on 
his fa tiler’s advice. A chance glimpse of 
(iotdhe, liowever, doUTininod him to 
become a poet. After mjimc early attempts 
at dramatic writing S. completed (1781) 
Die Rauher (The Robbers), It was llrst 
perfonuLMl in Mannheim in 1782. Its 
preface, ‘Jii Tyrannos,’ shows the spirit 
in which tliis >vork was writUui. An 
ctTeetivo stage-piece, it was not a good 
iday. In France, however. Die liaubrr 
was so inuecessfiil that the Fr. revolution- 
ary go\. made S. an honorary citizen of 
the Fr. Republic, whilst the duke of 
Wurttemborg was so indignant, at the 
rebellious ideas contained in this work 
that he ordered fourteen da>s* imprison- 
ment for the young autliop, who was 
forbidden to write any further comedies. 
S. ebcaped. and Anally reached the vil. of 
Bauerhaeh in Thuringia, where he was 
reeei\ed by Frau von Wol/ogeii. Here 
he wrote a ml fiiilslied within a year the 
tragedies Lnise Mullrrui (usually called 
Kahalc uiid Liebe) ami Fiesvo (his first 
historical drama). He also began work 
on Don Carlos, whioli was pub. ten years 
laU'r. 

In 1783 S. rctumod to .Maimheini whei-e 
Dalbcrg, director of the Mannheim 
Theatre, made him the ‘theatre poet.' 
As such he trans. Shaki'speare’s Maebeth. 
He also began two important prose 
essays, PhUosophische Briefe an ’ pie 
SchaubUhne tds eine Moraliache 1 istalt. 
In Dec. 1 4 ho mot the duke of Weimar, 
Qoetho's friend, who. greatly impressed 
with S., gave him the title of Hat» His 
position in Mannheim being no longer 
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tenable, he went to Leipzig at the in- 
vitation of Ills friend C* G. Kbmer, man 
of letters and father of the Oer. poet 
Theodor Koruer. There, for the first 
time, he was happy, llo was the centre 
of a cirele of good friends. The famous 
ode, Lied an die Freiide, expressed his 
feelings. Tliis beeaino world-famous as 
the choral finale of Jleethoveii’s Ninth 
Symphony. Heit? he also wToto power- 
fully dramatic psychological studies, J)er 
Verbrecher auft Verlorener Ehre (1786) and 
Der (ieiMersthtr (1781J). 

During this time he continued studying 
for further historical plu^s. euustaiitly 
trying to peifect a metric form suitable 
for (icr. drama. There was no example 
or model, llo concentrat4*d on the Fr. 
olassics, buL was finally forced to evolve 
his own pattern. On a short visit to 
Weimar (the duke was absent and Goethe 
was in Italy) he mot the poets Herder 
and Wielaud, and their udvi<*o was of 
some help to him. Ue eventually came 
to the little tn. of KudoLstadt, where he 
met the von Ijcngeleld Inmiiy and fell in 
love with one of the daughtt‘rs, ( harlotte. 
Whom he was able to maiTj in Feb. 1700 
when, on llic recoiumeudation of Goethe, 
he became professor of hist, at the univ. 
of Jena. Ills studies for Fiesco^ Don 
Carlos, and for later tragedies whU‘h 
he had already In mind, namely liie 
ll’nllenstein trilogy (17«8-99), Mary Stuart 
(IbOO); Die Jungfrau con Orleans (Joan of 
Arc) (1891); Die Brant con Messina (in 
anct. Gk. classic style with chorus, 1803); 
and Wilhelm Till (1804), gavo liim an ex- 
tensive knowledge of world liist., and 
his marked Interest in iulcTiiatioiial 
relations found expression in the famoiiM 
first le(’ture at Jena Tiilv., ITas ist und 
su welchem Ende siudnren tcir Untvtrsal- 
geschichte. ills liistoiical studies con- 
vinced him that ]ii->t. could oiilj bo studied 
accurately w’hen related W’ith philosophy. 
He therefore studied intoiisi\ely Kant, 
the most important •iihilosophcr of his 
time. This acquisition of a vast plillo- 
bophlpal knowledge is reilected in his later 
prose w oi Jss on art and lesthet ics. In t he 
years 1788 to 1800 he wrote Das Lied 
von .der Olocke (the only example of a 
Gcr. poem in epic, lync, and didactic 
form) and his famous ballads. 

As a philosopher S. did not evolve a 
new’ fajhlcm, but in hJs works lio brought 
philobophy (especially Kant and the Lng. 
philosophers .‘shaftesbury and Ferguson) 
nearer to the Gor. public. His firm belief 
in the possibility of an Ideal Man com- 
pollcd him to portray, in all his works, 
ideal person»jUties as ho saw IIktii. In 
the later period of his life, at VV’eirnar, 
his philosopiiy, certainly Inilucnced by 
Goethe, becdino poetry agajii. During 
time he wTotc some very tine poems, 
e.g. I He KunstUr, Wurdt der trauen, und 
the famous Xeriien (first pub. In the 
Weimar Must nalmanadt). 'i’iie last years 
of his life were darkened by constant 
111 bealtli but enlightened by bis friend- 
ship with Goethe. 

A first ed. of S.*8 complete works 
was pub. 1812—15 and ed. by (1. G. 
Kdrner. Of later eds. may bo mentioned 


the 60 -eallcd Sakvlarausgabe (pub. In 
17 vols. 1905). There ore sov. eds. of 
letters between S. and Goethe, S. and 
Koincr, iS. and Charlotte and others. 
Eng. trails, of bis works inoludo Coleridge's 
trauH. of the second and third parts of 
the Wallenstein trilogy (1800); Poems 
and Ballads by Sir E. H. Lytton (1844); 
Minor Poems by J. II. Mcriv.ilo (1884); and 
aned. of his works in Bohn’s Library (1 846). 

Tbo first life of S. w*ui written by 
Carh le in 1825. Sec lives and studies by 
K. hime, 1842; W. Lytton, 1845; if. 
Dimtzer, 1881; Caroline vmn Wolzogen, 
1876; H. Nevinson, 1889: J. Minor, 1890: 
0. Thomas, 1901; P. Carus, 1905; 0. 
Gunther. 102.); H. C>san/, 1934; V\ . 
Witte. 1919; and J(. I). Gorlarid, 1949. See 
also J. G. Tlobertson, Sehiller after a 
CeninrUt 1905; T. Uoa, Schiller’ a Dramas 
and Poems in England, 1906; A. E. 
Murison, Schiller’s Wallenstein in English 
Verse, 19.31; F. Ewen, The Prestige of 
Sfhiller in England. i74S-/s.59 1932; and 
K. Berger, Die BaUadtn SchiUtrs, 1932. 

Schipka Pass, see Suipka I'ash. 

Sohipperke, small black tailless dog, 
native of Belgium, where it was principally 
used on barges as a guard and vermin 
killer. It ib vivacious, courageous, dainty, 
and elegant, and lias become very popular 
biiice its introduction into Briluin about 
1880. Its weight is from 12 to 20 lb.; its 
head is foxy, iiobo small, cars erect, and 
eyes small and dark brown. The body is 
short and thickset, the tiind quarters 
muhculur. The coat Is dense but ratlior 
short, except round the neck ond on the 
chest, while tJiO l)ticks of the ttugbs are 
fea tinned. 

Schism ((ik. oytTfja, II rent or divi- 
sion). The Gk. word is used bcv. times 
in its literal seiuso in tlio N.T., and also 
occurs ill itb figurative und modern sense 
in bcv. pasbuges; John vii. 43, lx, 16, x. 
19; Acts \iv’. 4, xxiii. 7. It is mainly 
used to denote the act by which a certain 
number (if Clu'istiaiis cut themselves ofl! 
from the main body of the Chuix'h. In 
this "iii'-o the greatest S. in the hist, of 
the C’hurch was tiio separation of the E. 
half under Photiusund Michael O'rularius 
in tlie iiiiith and tenth eenturii's from 
W. Christendom. In b(»ito of many cilorta 
{e.g. at Florence in 1139) this lias never 
been healed. Tlio term ‘gicat S.,’ how- 
ever, is usually ajiplicd to the div. inside 
W. Christendom in the fourteenth < enturv. 
On the return oi the po[»eb from A vignon to 
Rome in 1377, Pope Gregory XI. dh d, and 
the cardinals, afraid of the Itom. populace, 
hastily elected Bartolomeo ih'lgnaiio, an 
It., ns Urban VI. He nroved himself a 
harsh masU'r and a year later a number of 
the cardinals seceded and oh^cted ilobort 
of <icii(>va as pope, iiikIct the title of 
(;ioinciit 11 1. Wliut Justification they had 
for this has never been made clear, but It 
effectual Iv divided Chribtondoin Into two 
camps: Iranoo, Bcotland, Bavoy, Spain, 
and Portugal accepted Cfiomont 111., while 
Italy, England, Hungary, and the Holy 
Rom. Empire adhered to Urban VI. In 
time each party elooted a sucoessor, and 
the ecclcs. war continued for forty years. 
At last a general oouncll was held at Pisa 
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In 1409, which set both popes aside and 
elected the Gk. cardinal of Milan ns 
.Mexnndcr V, This only added to the 
eonfiislon, but at length from the Council 
of Constance (1417) Marlin V. emerged fis 
sole pope, n position, howevcT, inuch 
weakened in tlic eyes of Christendom. 
Thenceforward the hist, of the Church in 
the fifteenth century shows a stnigglo 
between pontilT and general councii, tho 
former trying with partial buco<.*s8 to 
regain his lost authority. See L. von 
Pastor, History of the Popes^ 1942; 1*. 
Hughes, [listorjt of the Chvrrh, vol. lil., 
1948; and W. IJ liman. The Origins of the 
Great Schism, 1941). 

Schist, Ano-grnined foliated rock, crys- 
talline in nature, which easily divides 
into thin lenticular sheets. The S. arc 
mctamorphle rocks, and occur in regions 
of great earth movement, such as the 
^Scottish highlands and tho Alps. In 
stnieturo they arc stratojdal (llaggy H.) 
or lenticular. Each 'variety is named 
after its dominant mineral, and thus occur 
mica 14 ., gnrnct H., etc. 

Sohizanthus, Poor Man's Orchid, or 
Butterfly Flower, genus ot ann. plants 
(family Jiolauaeens) with daintily cohmred 
flowers often borne in great profusion. 
A number of species and varieties are 
grown in pot** hi ’ * irreenhouse h)r spring 
dowering, but S» pinaatus and its varieties 
can be treated as hardy anus. Tho polli- 
nation mechanism is of interest; tho 
stamens explode on contact and eject tho 
pollen over the viMling insect. 

Schizomycetes, see Schizophyta. 

Schizophrenia, term introduced by 
llleuler in 1911 to describe all cases of 
functional mental disorder, with the ex- 
ception of those typical of manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. He suggested that it 
should bo used to designnto the various 
types of case c*linracterised by a splitting 
of the persona lit V, i.c. splitting in the 
sense of fragmentation or disintegration, 
fl. should 11 ( 1 1 be confused with dual 
personality, which is an hysterical pheno- 
menon of rare occurrence, rt., in its 
typical form, u-sually makes its appear- 
unci' during adolescence ar\d prcs<*nts a 
picture of slow steady (h'tcrioration the 
whole personality, manifesting Itself in 
disorder of thought, fwling, and conduct, 
and in an increasing inability to maintain 
contact with reality. *SVc also Inhanity 
(Clahsjkic \TiON). See 1). K. Henderson 
and R. 1). (lillc''pie A Tcjrt’book of 
Psychiatry (dtli ed.), 1914, and Sir M. 
Craig and Thomas Hentoii, Psychological 
Medicine (4th ed.). 1920. 

Sohizophyta, subdivision of tlio Thalo- 
phytes, embracing the group of mimito 
organisms familiarly known as Bacteria, 
and BometlmcH designated Stdiizomycoti s 
OP splitting ^lngi. Besides tiie charac- 
teristlo method of multiplication by div., 
many species increase from spores. See 
Bactehia. 

Sehlagintweit, name of .i family of 
Munich brothers, five in number, all 
scientiflo explorers, or students of foreign 
countries. They were llermann (1820-- 
1882); Adolf (1829-57); Eduard (1831- 
1866); Robert (1833-85); and Emil (1835- 


1904). Hermann, Adolf, and Robert 
worlaed chiefly together. The first two 
pub. two books on the physical geography 
of the Alps (1850-54), and subsequently 
Henna nii . Adolf, and Robert pub. a further 
work on the same subject. They were then 
sent by the E. India Company to Investi- 
gate scientifically the J)ce<*an, Himalayas, 
Tibet, Assam, etc. Adolf mot his death 
In E. Turkestan, but Hermann and Robert 
pub. Ifesults of a Scientific Mission to 
India and High Asia (1 vols., 1860-60), 
Eduard fought in the Sp. expedition to 
Morocco (1859-60) and fell at Kissingen 
in 18()G, after having written an account 
of tlio expedition. Emil wrote sov. 
learned work**, including Buddhism in 
Tibet (1863); Indien in U'oH und Bild 
(1881); Die Konige con Tibet (1881), etc, 

Schlan, tn. of Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 
37 m. N.W. by W. of Prague. Near by 
is the health resort of Sternberg. Coal 
is mined in the vicinity. Pop. 12,000. 

SchJangenbad, spa in HeH.se, (h*piimny, 
5 m. VV. of Wleshaden. Poi>. 510. 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von (1767- 
184.>), Gcr. orientalist ai. 1 critic, b. at 
Hanover, and educated there and at 
fiottingen : brother oi Priiulrich S. (q.v.). 
In 1796. having already shown remark- 
able critical al>ility in an essay on Dante, 
he w'cnt to Jena, wlicre he eomiiicnccd 
his excellent Iran.** of Shakespeare's plays 
of which ho pub. seventeen (1798 -IS 10). 
At Jena, too, ho collaborated with his 
brotlier in edit mg tl\e Jena Athenunm, and 
tliey w'ero .soon recognised as the leading 
spirits of Romauti<*ism. In 1802 he wont 
to Berlin, wliere he leetupcd and also pub. 
his Enriiddean tragedy Ion, strangely 
enough a failure, like his brother's tragedy 
Alarcos, pul), the same year. He also 
produced splemUd trans. into Ger. of Cer- 
vantes, CamoOiiH, Calder6ii, and sev. other 
foreign poets and dramatists. B'rom 1804, 
having divorced his wnfo Karoline, whf) 
immediately married Sehclling, he 11 veil 
with Mine do Stael at Coppot, Geneva , 
except during 1813-11:, when lie was 
court secretary to the crown prince of 
Sweden. Tn 1818 he became x>rof. of 
literature at Bonn, wliere ho remained 
until his death, publishing sev. contribu- 
tions to the study of Sanskrit and also 
his Kritische Schrif ten (1828). His lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Litirature, delivered 
at Vloiiua in 1808, were pub. in 18l>9-ll 
(Eng. trans. 1815). \\ itii his Shake- 

'^pearian trans., they eonstituto his fiiieMt. 
and most famous achievement. His col- 
lected works were etl. by E. Booking in 
12 vols., 1846-17. See W. Schwartz, 
August Wilhelm Schlt nls Verhaltnis, zur 
spanischen und por/H’jt sisrhen Liferafiir. 
1911; A. Bessenl)ei*k, Kunstanschauum/ 
und Kitnsflehre August \l'ilhelm Sehlegeis, 
1930; and monograph by F. voii Brcn- 
tano, 1914. 

Schlegel, Karl Wilholm Friedrich von 
(1772-1829), Ger. hMorian and literary 
critic, a brother of August S. (o.r. b, at 
Hanover, md studied at Getting' i and 
Leipzig w ha legal career in view, but 
classics and poetry proved more attrac- 
tive. After a period as dozent at Jena, 
having pub. writings on Gk. and Sanskrit 
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literature, ho lectured in l^aris (1802), I assumption that he was involved in a con- 


where he produced an ed. of Eurioides. 
In 1809, haviner joined tho Horn. Catholic 
Church, ho became court swrelai-y at 
Vienna, where he cd. Concordia, befran the 
task of editing his writings for a collected 
ed., and delivered the lectures pub. subse- 
quently ns PhilosopJiie des Lehens (1828; 
Eng. trails.. 1847) and Philosoiihie der 
Oeschichtr (1829; Eng. trnns., 1847), be- 
sides publishing the works Uber die Scuere 
Oeschichte (1811; Eng. trans., 1879) and 
Geschichte der Alien nnd Aeneti Literaiur 
(1815; Eng. trans., 184()). Ills Historu of 
JAferahtre (1814: Eng. trans., 1859) and 
Philosophy of History (1827; Eng. trans., 
1855) are also well known. Ills uber die 
Sjtrache n7id Jl’t isheif der Indict (1808) 
formed the foundation of researc'h on 
Indian philology. S. . who shared with his 
brother the <‘riUcal leadership of literary 
Homaiiticism, has been called the origina- 
tor of the Romantic movement, llis early 
writings in the Jena Athenavm are tho 
chief exposition of its aims; liis romance 
Lucinda (1790), of the same period, is 
interesting ns presenting an ethical 
analogy of its artistic Ideals. Ills wife 
Dorothea, whom ho abducted, was a 
daughter of Moses Meutdelssolni, and also 
achieved fame as a write r. llis works 
were pub. in 10 vols., 1923-25, and in 15 
vols. (incomplete, ed. K. I'euchterleben), 
1846. Hee 1. Rouge, Schleyel tt la ucnCse 
du Pnmaniisnie aUnnand, 1904, and J. \\ . 
Schell, Schlcgel and Goethe, 1906; J. 
Korner, Jioniantiker und Klassiker: die 
Brudir Schlegcl in ihrer Bezithungen sni 
Schilhr und Goethe, 1924. 

Schleicher, August (182I-C8), Cer. 
philologist, b. at Mciniugcn, become prof, 
of Slavonic languages at Prague nnd Jena 
1850) and, in 1857, honorary jirof. at 
ena. Ills Conipurntirc Grunnnnr of the 
Indo-Gcmtanic Languages (1871; Eng. 
trans. 1874-77) is a most distinguished 
work. lie also wrote Pic Sprarhen 
Europas (1850); treatises on Lithuanian 
and Slavic tongues, and Darvinisin tested 
by the Science of iMnguage (Eng. trans. 
1869). See life by S. Lclliiiann, 1870. 

Schleicher, Kurt von (1882-1934), Ger. 
soldier nnd chancellor. A member of the 
Prussian nobility, he was appointed to 
the staff J)f the (juartenimst* r-gcncrul in 
the lirst World War, and held staff posts 
througliout the war, aften>nrds joining 
the Reichswehr ministry, and there con- 
centrating in his hands so many jiolitical 
thn>ad8 tlint he became the recognised link 
between the army and the politicians. 1 n 
1929 he was made chief of tlie ministerial 
staff, a new pr)st analogous to that of a 

S cnimnt'iit under-secretai’y in a Ilrit. Uov. 

ept. Major-general, 1929; lieutenant- 
general, 1931; minister of defence, 1932 ; in 
I)ec. 1932 he became chancellor of Ger- 
many in succession to von I*apen, but his 
gov. lasU'd only until Jan. 28. 1933, (he 
hostility of Hitler and tho Nazis involving 
his fall. President H indenburg refused to 
authorise him to dissolve the Reichstag 
and appointed Hitler as chancellor, and S. 
then retired into private life. Together 
with his wife ho was murdered during the 
Nazi purge of June 30, 1934, on the 


spiracy to overthrow Hitler. See also 
Gkrmany, History. See H. Brauweiler, 
Generdle in der deutschen RepuJblik. 
Qroencr, Schleicher, Sekt, 1932. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel 
(1768-1834), Ger. theologian and philo- 
sopher. h. at Breslau, sou of a Protestant 
army chaplain. Ho was educated from 
1783 to 1787 at tlio Aloravian schools at 
Nicsky and Burhy, and from 1787 to 1789 
at tho univ. of liallo. Ho became assis- 
tant minister in a church at Luiidshcrg in 
1794. and chaplain t o the ( 'haritO Hospital, 
Berlin, in 1796. In tiie sainc year ho 
joined the Romantic circle of Friedrich 
Schlcgcl at Berlin, where, after reading 
Plato. Spinoza, and Kant, ho pnb. Ueden 
iiherdie Peliginti (1799), In opposition to tho 
prevailing rationali.sm and as an attempt 
to cstublisli a new form oi Christian 
religion in w Idch Kant and Spinoza should 
be rcconciUd. llis Monolngen (18(10) set 
fortli llis ethical ideals, developed later, 
that self-perfection is desirable as a step to 
collective social perfection; tliat, morally, 
good and ren‘'Onal»le arc identical, as are 
bad and unreasonable; nnd that the solo 
standard of comparison of moral values Is 
that of social necessity. (\)urt preacher 
at stolpe. Poniemina , 1 802 -4 ; after lectur- 
ing at 11 nlle, 1 803- 0, he returned to Berlin, 
where he nnd Fichte led tho formation, in 
1810, of llic unIv. Hero H. becniiie prof, 
of tlieolog)', and Ids chief work, Der ( 'hrisG 
lichf Glaube, appeared in 1821. An ctl. of 
his irorAv (30 vols.) was pub. 183(5 (54. 
Sic W. l)ilthcy» Sehleiermarht rs 

Liben in Hriefc, 1858-63; O. Rilst hi, 
Schliirtnaehcrs SUilurtg zum Chrisicntxim 
in scinrn iteden uber die lieligion, 1888; 

M. Fischer. Schlcurmachtr, 1899; T. Kapp- 
stoin, Schlcitmxachcrs li tlthild, 1921: T. 
Siegfried, Kant und Schhcrnuichtr, 1931; 
and K. Bartli, Proifstantische Thiologie 
im ncvnzchnUn Jahrhnndt rl, 1947. 

Schleswig, or Slesvig, tn, and Keu])ort. 
cap. of Schleswig-Holstein, once on im- 
portant trading centre, 70 m. N.W. of 
Hamburg. It is pieture<>(]uc1y built, an(l 
lias a fine twelfth -century cathedral 
reseiilly rt6tf»rcd. It is on tho railway 
from Hamburg to Flensburg. Fishing, 
liour-milling, nnd tunning are the chief 
industriis, hut tlic fonner tomniercinl 
iiiiportaiu c of tlie tn., wlicn in the thir- 
teenth century it was the sent of the 
dukes of S., greatly declined long ago, 
largely on aceonnt of the succeKsful 
rhalr> of Lubeck. Pop. 21,100. Siealso 
next article. 

Schleswig-Holstein, formerly N. prov. of 
Prussia, bounded N. by Jutland. W. by 
the North Sea, and E. by tho Baltie. Tho 

N. lialf is Schleswig, nnd tlic S. half is Hol- 
stein, ineludiiig in its .s.K. corner the small 
dist. of Lauenbiirg. Tiie surface Is of a 
level character, with iiumerons lakes; the 
K. coast Is deei»ly cleft witli inlets, e.g. 
tho fjords of Apenrade, Haderslebcn, and 
Flensbuig, and tho bays at Kekernforde 
nnd Kiel; wlille the W. coast is uniformly 
low with mai*Hli]and in tho Interior. Em- 
bankments protect tho coast from the 
North Sea. There ore no rlvs. of any 
Importance, the Eider, which separates 
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SchIcHwicr from Holstein, being the prin. ; 
but the Kibe flows along its S.W. frontier 
for about 70 m. Cattle and horse rearing 
and agriculture arc the most important 
occupations, and largo c.rops of cereals and 
potatoes are produced. The Frisian Is. 
lie along the W. coast, the (jhief being Sylt. 
Amrum, Fohr, Nordstrand, and Pcllworm. 
The Kaiser- Wilhelm Canal runs through 
the prov., eonneoting the North Sea with 
the Ihiltic. Iron founding, shipbuilding, 
brewing, distilling, sugar refining, and the 
inaiiuf. of tt>baceo and cloth were among 
the more important Industries before the 
Second World Wa-r, luirticularly ship- 
building. The heavy hotnbing of Kiel, 
however, largely destroyed this last in- 
dustry. Fishing is engaged in round the 
coast, Kekernforde being a great Ger. 
fishing centre. The chief exports were 
grain, horses and cattle, fish, and oysters. 
The commercial activity of the prov. was 
always much greater tliaii the industrial. 
In tli(‘ years following the Second World 
War S.-H.*s financial position became 
disastrous, through loss of trade, the pro- 
hibition of sliipbuilding, and inueh dimin- 
ished revenue from excise duties at the 
ports, added to which was the cost of 
supporting refugees and the war-disabled. 

7/ f. s/on/. — Holstein was originally an 
independent dof • ’"hilo the margraviate 
of Hchlcbwig was annexed by Henry I., 
king of the Gers., in the tenth century. It 
was, however, ceded to the Dan. king, 
Canute the Great, by Conrad II. in 1032. 
Holstein also came under Dan. rule, and 
the two duchies remained amiexed to the 
Dan. crown until the nineteenth century, 
when there appeared a prospect of the 
Dan. dynasty dying out. In this event 
the Ger. pop. of S.-H . hoped to set up their 
independent sovereignty under Duke 
Christian August <»f the Augustenimrg 
lino. King Frederi<*k VI. of Denmark 
granted some concessions, and recognised 
the h'gal bonds between the two duchies, 
hut alter the acechsion <d Christian VTII. 
the nationalist policy of the democratic 
Eider-Dan. party triumphed, (fiirlstian 
VIII. addre.ssed au open letter, July 8, 
1840, wherehy the same law of .sueee.ssion 
was held to ni)pl> to Schleswig as to Den- 
mark. ClirLstlan's successor, Frederick 
VII.. proclaimed a <'ommon constitution 
for Denmark and S.-H. In 1848 the 
people of S.-ll. ro\olted, and in their war 
of independence were aid<-d by t ho troops 
of the (Ser. Confederation. The Danes 
were defeated at Schleswig on April 23, 
but Hritinii and Hussia were opposed to 
an extension of G<*r. Infiuence, and forced 
on tlie belligerents the treaty (d Mnlino. 
In 1849 S.-Il. renewed the war, and the 
army, commanded by the l*russlnn general 
Barin. defeated the Danes at Kolding, but 
was severely repulsed at Fredericia. By 
the armistice, concluded at Berlin, Rchles- 
wig was separated from Holstein, and 
placed under a council, with an English- 
man as president. Prussia made peace 
with Denmark, but in 1850 the Holstoiners 
oontlnuod the war on their owu account. 
They were defeated at Idstodt on ,luly 25, 
and the f}er. powers forced hostilities to 
cease, S.-H. being disormed by Austrian 


troops. By the London protocol of 1852 
it was ordered that S.-H. should go with- 
out dlv. to J»rince Christian »»f Glucksburg, 
heir to Frederick VII. Frederick died on 
Nov. 15, 1863, and Prussia and Austria 
utdied in preventing the incorporation of 
S.-H. in Denmark. Britain refused to 
support the London protocol single- 
handed, and the Prussian Army under 
Wrangel and Prince Fred(‘riek Charles, and 
tlie Austrian Army under Gahclentz, ad- 
vanced against the Dannewerk, a 50-m. 
fortification across H. Schleswig from the 
B. Sclilei on the E. to the marshes on the 
W. On Fel). 2, 1864, the Selilci was 
eros'.ed, and the* Dannewerk was surren- 
dered. Tin* ])anes were pursued and 
defcatf d at Oeversee. TIicv retreated 
behind the Duppel fortifications, beyond 
Flonshnrg, and were liesiegod l)y Prince 
Frederiek. On April 1 8 the I*rus-,i!ins made 
a suecessfiil assault at the cost of some 
2000 men. FredcTicia was abandoned 
and England's mediatiikii secured an armis- 
tice trom IMay 12 to June 26. The Danes 
refused to partition S.-IJ. according to 
nationality, but, after a n arwal of war, 
accepted a jicacc concluded at Vienna on 
Aug. 1 . and signed on Oet. 30. 1 864. Den- 
mark ceded all claims to S.-H. to the 
emperor of \ustria and the king of 
l‘riissia. Following tlio war between 
Austria and l*rn‘'Sia two year‘> later (ftce 
SKvnx Wkuks Waio. S.-H. became part 
of l»rnssia, and remained thus intact until 
after the First World War, when in 1918 
the Allies granted plcbiseitcs in two zones 
in S.-H., and as a result the frontier was 
rtHlrnwn more in accord with nationality. 
That iiarf of N. Schleswig, stmie 1520 so. 
m.. wliii li w’as as.signed to Denmark was 
renamed the S. Jutland Provs. After 
1915 the rest of S.-H. becaim* a Lnmi or 
prov. of the Brit, oeeniialioii zone t)f 
Germany, with a l»oi). of 2,650,000. 

.\ Schleswig problem for the Brit, 
authorities and Denmark was creaU*d after 
the influx of Ger. refugees from E. Prussia 
and Pomerania {i.e, Polish -occupied tJer- 
iimiiy). By the late autumn of 1946, for 
every llfty-flvo native Inhah. there w’ere 
forly-llvo newcomers, and iu tlic .vhole of 
S.-H. there were then 1,.')24,00() nuti\e 
Gers. and 1,210.000 refugees. In Schles- 
wig the N. fAind of the region wdiicli Danes 
rail S. Slcsvig. 309.000 refugees were 
imposed on a native pop. of 300.000. In 
the whole Brit, zone of Germany there 
were over 3,000,000 refugees, and more 
than a third of them were erowiled into 
S.-II. Tlie refugees set a Ger. stamp on 
.Schleswig just when ui.iny of its jiop. liad 
decided that they waninl to he qiut <*f 
Germany and were looking again to Den- 
mark, to which in racial kinslilp and *«eiiti- 
inont they feel tliomsebcs bound. It was 
ditflcult to gauge the siina'rity of tlicir cry 
of* Back to Denmark': for round the D.m.- 
spoaking pop. of 15,000 'ml grown a strong 
movement of people who "Pokc onlv Ger., 
but yet W'anted to be regarded as I ‘.nios. 
This was tie S. Schleswig Assocint* n, a 
body with a aoinbership t)f 70,000, w’liich 
could claim the support of a large part of 
the pop. See T, Loreiitzen, Schleswig- 
IJolsteiu iiH MittelalteTt 1925, and V. Pauls 
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and O. Scheel, OeschicMe Schleswig- 
Holateina, 1934. r 

SohliefTen, Count Alfred von (18.33- 
1913). Uer. field-marshal, 6. in Herlln. 
Dlstintriilslicd in the Fninco-tler. war, 
1871, and chief of the (jor. Kenorol staff, 
1891-1905. 11c A\as n iiieinher of tho 

l^ussiati Upper lioiLsc from 1871. lie 
flrreatly dovelojted the (ler. Army man- 
oeuvres, uiul wrote mueli on iiiilitarj' 
matters, llis (icsammeltc Schrijten were 
pub. in Berlin m 1913. Ue wrote a paper 
on the battle of Caimeo (a famous example 
of encirclement by both wiiips), in onlcr 
to support hlH favourite theory or detailed 
plim for the defence of (lennany; and, as 
time showed, this one dominating idea of 
eneirclcm^ nt persisted in the tier, leaders 
throughout the Flr^t an<l Second World 
Wars. Tlie so-called S. plan wan, indeed, 
implicit in the wliole conception t ho (ler. 
HlUzkrieg against first one foe ainl then 
the other. S. was a disciple of (JUni'.ewitz 
and von Moitke in the doctrine of so 
decisively defeating tlie enemy lus to torro 
him to fight on a reversed Iront, an<l 
then destroying him. llis famous ‘plan,* 
founded on the hypothesis tiiat Uerruanv 
was surrounded b> poUmliaL enemies, wra-. 
to select one eiUMiiy tor decisive defeat 
and destruction, and then, iiiiiiioeuvring 
on intfrk)r hues, aided by a highly 
developed strategic railway syhtem, to 
turn from tlie defciujivo to tlie offensive 
against tho other enemy, llis plan of 
action against France was partly followed 
in 1911, i.c. tlie heavier forces attJicked in 
the "W. while the lighter held tlie front 
against itus'^ia. But in omitting to 
rrauce aud destroy tho chain of Fr. forts 
from Toul or Belfort to V\‘rdu;j, tiio (fcrs. 
never compelled the Fr. to light on a 
reversed front, nor was there ever any 
question ot their rolliug up two tlaiikh; the 
heavy riglit-haiided lock on which the JS. 
plan depended w'as w'eakoned. But in 
tho E. the basic idea of S.*s favourite 
tlieory w’as cxemplilied at Taiiiienbcrg in 
the concentrated attack against the Rus- 
sian riglit tlank {scefurthtr under T.vnnkn- 
BERG, Battle of;. In tho riccond World 
War the .s. plan was strikingly carrh d out 
in the Tiliiekritg against J’oland, followed 
in 1940 by that against the \V. front; aud 
then, in 194 1, against Russia. Slc loono- 
graphshv II . itochs, 1921; W. Elze, 1928; 
and E. Bin-heraiid W. Bode, 1937. 

Schlieraann, Heinrich (18J2-90), Gcr. 
archicologiht, b. at Neii-Biickow', Mecklen- 
berg-ychw’i rin, travelled fur and wide in 
early life, .\ftcr struggling lor a liveli- 
hood a-s a grocer'.s assistant, aibin boy, 
and clerk, acquiring iiicantime a know- 
ledge of seven foreign languages, including 
anct. Gk., ho arnassi'd a iiugc fortune at 
at. PotCTslmrg during the Crimean war 
08 an indigo merchant. At iiissorlik ho 
excavateil tlic Mycemean Troy, believing 
It to be the Homeric (see 'Lntg aud its 
Remains, ls7A). At Myrenu- {q,n.) ho 
unearthed the five shaft graves, his gi'i'at- 
est find, and nt Tiryus he laid bare tho 
ground plan of a Myccnucan palace. In his 
monographs will bo found the absorbing 
narrative of his excavations. See £. Lud- 
wig, SchliemajiH of Troy, 1931 ( Fug. trans. ). 


Sohlfisselburg, tii. of tho Leningrad 
Region, U.S.h'.S.R., situated where the 
Neva leaves Lake Ladoga, 40 m. N. of 
Leningrad, Uussia. Tho old fortress on 
tho is. of Neva became a political prison. 
Heavily fortified at the time of the Second 
World War, it was n vital stronghold in 
the outer defences of JjenJugrad (q.v.). 
Fop. 8090. Sec also Kastrun Front or 
Uvsso-German Campaign in .second 
World War. 

Sohmalkalden, tn. 19 in. S.S.E. of Eise- 
nach, in Thuringia, Germany. The 
faiiimis Protestant League of Schinalkald 
was c«>ncludcd in tlie GuLiiic tn. hall in 
1631, and the house still I'xists, where. In 
1537, liiither, Melanchthon, and others 
framed tho celebrated * Articles of Schinal- 
kald.* Ironware was manufactured before 
the Second World War, and tho tn. is a 
summer ivisort. Pop. 10,700. 

Schmidt, Johann Friedrich Julius (1825- 
1881), tier, astronomer, b. nt Eiitiii, lived 
in Atlieii'' for most of his life as director of 
the national oinciwatory tlw*rc. Ho was 
very indiistrimis in lunar rcscarehos, aud 
producinl a map ot tlu5 iiunin based on 
nearly 3000 separate drawings, llis ob- 
servations in 18i>t> of tho crater of Linn6 
r.howc<l that chaugo was noticeable on the 
faeeof tin* moon. It was S. who discovered 
Nova (3>gni {q.v.), a nova which attained 
a maximum mugnitiidc 3, on Nov. 24, 
1870. 

Schmitt Camera, see under Teuwcopb. 

Schnabel, Artur (6. 18S2). Austrian 
pianist and composer, b, at Lipnik. From 
1889 to 1890 ho studied at Vienna under 
Hans Schmitt, iicsclietizky, and Mnndv- 
zewski. He innde his d6l)ut at Vienna in 
1890, and hu*' since then appeared in all 
the prill. 4‘onc(Tt halls, and woth all tho 
most celebrated orchestras, of Europe and 
z\meti«M. S. is ac^-lamu'd as (me of the 
great living exponents of the pianoforte 
w'orks of Bed Inn cn. He taught at tho 
State Academy, Berlin, 1925-30, aud 
leoturetl .^it tin* iiui\s. Berlin, L'hicago, 
Michigan, and M.inchcstcr, w'liero he 
received an lionor.iiv doctoraU.) of niiisio 
in 1933. S. is the author of Hf flections on 
Mn.'itr 1 1 930 1 ami .l/a.s/c and the Line of 
most Kt'hiitianrc (1912). llis musjeal 
\V4n*ks uu'liule two .s\ mplioiiif^s, and he 
lias cd. the pinimforK* works of .Mozart, 
Beethoven, and BrahiuH. 

Schiiauzer, or German Rough-haired 
Pinscher, \i> in Htructurn a member of the 
terrier iirccd. It is a thickset dog, with 
a t)i‘oad lu‘ud and a powerful blunt 
muzzle. Tiie shoulders are flat and slop- 
ing, and the <ihe8t is l)roa<i and deep. The 
eyebrows an* bushy, the ears small, and 
the nose is black and full. Tlio colouring 
is pepper and salt or black, and tho heigM 
Is from 17 to 29 in. at the shoulder. A 
sub-\urlety is the miniature S., standing 
from 12 to 14 in. ut the shoulder. 

Schneckenberger, Max (1819-49), see 
under ‘Wai'iit am IHiein, Die.' 

Schneeberg, tn., 14 m. S.E. of Zwickau 
by rail, in Saxony, Germany. Lace, 
corsets, snuff, and colours, etc., are manu- 
factured, and cobalt, bismuth, uranium, 
tin, and nickel are mined, besides silver. 
Pop. 9700. 
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Schneekoppe, blgheat point (5260 ft.) of 
the Klesen*?eblrge, (Germany. 8 in. S. of 
Hirsobborg. It is the highest point In 
ocniral and N. Germany, and has a 
meteorological station. 

Schneidemiihl, aee Pila. 

Schneider Trophy. International trophy 
for aviation valued at £1000, and pre- 
sented in 1013 by Jacques S., a Fr. patron 
of aviation. It is open to seaplanes of all 
nations. There was no contest during the 
First World War. Afl( r 10*27 the con- 
test was lield biennially. Winners: 1913, 
Pr6vo8t (Fr.), 45-75 m.p.h., at Monaco; 
1914, Pixton (Great Uritain), 8G-H m.p.h. 
at Monaco; 1020, liologiia (Italy), 107 
m.p.h., at Venice; 19*21, llrigaiitl (Italy), 

1 11 m.p.h., nt Venice; 102*2, lliard (Great 
ilritain), 11.3-7 m.p.h., at Naples; 1023, 
llitteiiliousc (U.S. Navy). 177-88 m.p.h., 
nt Cowes; 102.3, Ijt. Doolittle (U.H.A.). 
232-57 m.p.h., at Haltimorc; 1926, Maj. do 
Beniardi (ltal>). 216 49 m.p.li., at Ilarnp- 
lon iloiids; J927, Fl./Lt. W^-b^^ii r (Gr<-at 
Britain). 2hl-65 m.p.h., nt Venice: 10*20, 
F./O. Waghorn (Gr<‘«t Britain). 328-63 
m.ii.h., at Soutbarni»ton ; 1030, no im-c: 
19.31, no r.ice, but Fl./Iif. Iloothmau 
(Great BriLuIu), at Soutbampton. 
plcted the eoiirae at average speed of 
310-08 m.p.h., a record for the race; while 
Ft./Lt. Slain*’'o<i •» .^ept. 13, set up a 
new world’s reeoid averaging 370 05 
m.p.h. for 3 km. straight tlight and doing 
one circuit at over 38h m.p.h. Tlio S. T. 
now belongs to Groat Britain. There have 
boon no cojitests since 1031, 3’he winning 
Brit, planes in 19*22, 19*27, 1929. and 1931 
were designed by B. .1. Mitchell (f/.r.). 
See (lUo Ar.nONAUTUs. 

Schnitzer, Edward, s(e FiVil.v 1 *asjia. 

Schnitzler, Arthur 0862-1031). Aus- 
trian dramnli'^t and m»V(‘list, b. in Vienna, 
the son of a plj> .sici.in. tiimsclf studied 
medicine, gntdiiatiiig in 188.3, and from 
1886 to 1888 lie was second pli^tsician to 
the general h<»spilnl in Vienna. In 1803 
his first pill), work appeared, AnahU, a 
seric-.s of oiie-acl. cpisod(-s round the t>pi- 
cally Schnil/.b'riaii character of the aris- 
tocrat ie philanderer. 3’\\o >ear.s Inter his 
most eclchralisl pl.ij, hitbvUi (Fug. 
Playhtu trifh LQi'e\ litei-tilh * ilirtatioif), 
was produced in Vienna. Tins play i'. the 
tragedv of a llirtatitui, Mla-reas Auatol is 
the comedy. Most of S.’s pla^s and 
novels are concerned uith the nnalysis of 
love and tin* presentation ot ]m«.'^i<»n. The 
play, lieiuen (‘AUound Dance,’ 1000), is 
a series of ten erotic iiieclings with iiiter- 
ohangeable conpb's, and is written with 
almost inedit’al detnelinient. It created 
somewhat of a scandal when it was per- 
formed In 10*20, against the nnlhor’.s will. 
The physh-iau in S. and ids psycho logical 
penotrailoii fopl)id any sentimentality, iiiui 
he equally esciiews sensuality, preferring 
an atmosphere of Vlenn(*se reluiemeiit. 

VW)rks of S. trails, into Vhig. * Pla\s: 
The Green Coeknfoo mid other plays (191.3); 
PUiying with Jawc (1014); Gallant Cassian 
(1914); l>r. Graesler (19*24): Profej^sor 
PernJutrdi (1927). Novels: The Pond to 
the Open (1013); Caaanm'a's llcmuroming 

1922); Frdulein Else (19*2.3): Phapsody 

1928); Little Novels (1929); and Theresa 


(1929). See lives by A. Salklnd, 1907; J. 
Kapp, 1912; J. Komer, 1921; it. Specht, 
1922 ; and S. Jdptzin, 1932. 

Schnorkel Air-tubes, see under Sub- 
marine. 

Sohnorr von Carolslold, Julius (1794- 
1872), Ger. artist, b. at Leipzig, began to 
alt»md the Academy ot Vienna in 1811, 
but ill 1818 inlgi-aled to Rome, where he 
joined tlio hand of Ger. Pro-Raphuclites. 
With (’ornelius, Overbeek, and Veit he 
painted frcpcoes for the Villa Massinii, his 
Hhuro being illustrai ions from Ariosto’s 
OrUindo (1820 **2.3). From 18*27 to 1846 
he vorked at IVinnieh lor King Ludwig of 
Jia\ aria, adorning five h.ilK of the new 
I>alai‘e with scenes from tlie XUniungen- 
lud, and llirec other rojal apartments, 
t'.alled the Fe‘.t*'-^aalhfnl. witli encaustic 
paintings rei-allmg tlio hists. of Charle- 
magne, ltu(l4)lf of Hapslnirg, and Barba- 
ro-isa. In Kngland he is chitMiy known 
flit* liis ilorid Init original ile-sign-^ for the 
Pibtl in Jiildrrn, <ir Pittorial JJiblt (18.3-2). 
lie wrote lint fe aus Italiui^ k an slier isrhe 
B eqe and Zirle (1817-27). Ste ‘'tudy by 
If. W. Singer, 1011. 

Schoenberg, Arnold, see sono\Mi;iei. 

Scholasticism, term of wide meuning 
applied to the general theological and 
pliilo.voph)eel system of the Middle Ages, 
'file cail\ fatliers the (3inrch lioil 
left a Aa^t ‘oi c«»sionar litopoturo of then- 
log>, aiiologelical and exegetie^*il. It ^^as 
tin- mission ot S. to produce an oPtlerly 
synthe.Mis of tp-.s traditioual dor trine 
(schola.stie tln'olog\) and to corrolate it 
with a separate s.\v,toni of truths basr-d on 
reason (srbola^lu j)hilosopb> ). Whilst 
the most pioimnr‘i)t feature of S. was its 
function .is a svslr*nnilist-i and ration. iliser 
of religions dogma, it" philosophic activity 
^^as marker] liy an almost entire reli.ince 
on the n iiriori or dr'rlnr-tive inctiioiL 
.\lbcr1 tin* (ireat (I *206 -bo) and Thoniod 
Aquinas (12*26 -1*274) were also niastrus of 
tin- jdnsiiMl ^l■icnr•^‘s as they were under- 
stood ill their day, hut the .s])irit of the 
age was almost entirely ni)sr»rberl in 
abstract tliougiit. tiioiigli tliere wore ex- 
ceptions. such as the iamoiH Roger Bacon 
(1210-01) {q.v.). 1 1 mice S. as a movo- 

meut dcvelopcil almost enlirelv on logical 
and abstract lines, and the later school- 
inoii wr-re denouueed for spinning out 
rlNt met ions of a more or- U\s.s fruitless 
natupr*. John Seotiis Krigena (d. 877) 
IS oflrni ealled the foiinrhT of S., in 
so far as he was thr* hr-^t to atteinjit 
ail independent .s.\stcm of philosoph- 
ieal '.peeiiiatioii. hut U" bo was headiug 
"t might for puiitheisiu. lie found no fol- 
low ei-s. The era of S. «]t*llnitely ojieiied 
when UosceJin’s (d. 11 oil) aiinlieation of 
nominalism (g.r.) to the Trinity r-alled 
forth a re.statcmeiu of realism from 
Aubeliu (1033 1100). Thi.s gave ri.se to 
the great question of i niversals: is there 
any reality underlyinu ihc idea of, say, 
man, in general, distiiicl from anv indi- 
vidual man? William of (.'ham ’oaux 
(1070-1121' assorlerl it: Abelard ....79- 
114*2), desi.. e Ids rationalising theology, 
seems to fiavo pointed the way to the 
moderate rcalLsiii later geuernlly adopted. 

Meanwhile Aristotelian philosophy was 
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gradually diflplncing Christian Platonism, 
out, tho Bourci'-books having boon* adul- 
terated by * Arabia 11 * translators and 
commentators sucli as Avicenna and 
Averroefl, it was only rccopniac<l ns quite 
‘safe’ aftor Alexander of Hales (ti. 124ri) 
and Albert the Great (d. 1276) had purged 
it of rationalism. Hylomornhiam was 
universally adopted: i.e. all corporeal 
things are compoBcd of a passive element, 
matter, and an active principle, form, 
corresponding to the body and soul in 
man. This theory w’ns extended by ana- 
logy to spiritual beings and artefacts. 
God w'os pure act, or form without 
potentiality. Meanwhile traditional theo- 
logy had been finally disentangled from 
the philosophy which interpreted it, and 
Peter Lombard’s (d. 1160) fiaok of the 
Seiitcnccs became tho classical theological 
text-book until the Humma Theologicu 
of Thomas Aquinas id. 1*274) took its 
place. Tile iiio^t gifted opponent of 
Aquinas was the Kng. Franciscan. Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308). tho most subtle of all 
tho medieval sclioolmcu. Nevertheless, 
8chola.sties were afterwards divided into 
Thomisla and Scoti'^ts (q.v.). Tho last 
great name in S. is William of Ockham, a 
Scotist (d. 1308), who IncUnejl towards 
Bcepticism and reintroduced nominalism. 
The Si». schools of tlic seventeenth cen- 
tury faileil to renew tlic glories of medieval 
S. Hut siueo tho end of the last century 
a reuiarkable revival cd S. has taken 
place, especially in R<im. Catholic umvs. 
The work of Cardinal Mcrcier at Louvain 
is well known. Among other writers we 
may refer to M. Grahinonn of Mnnieh. 
J. Gredt and F. R. Garrigou-Langrange at 
Home, R. D. 8ertillanges nmi J. Mnritain 
In France. F. A. P. Aveliiig and M. C. 
D’Arey in Knglaiid. See AI. de Wiiif, 
Histoire de la philosophic vildievale, I POP, 
1934-47; J. Itiokahy, Scholasticism in 
Philosophies Ancient and Mctdern, 1911; 
W. 11. Readc, Philo^ojihy in the Middle 
Ages, 1926; K. Gilson, IfKsiirit de la 
philosophic midUvalf, 1932, 1941. 

Scrholes, Percy Alfred {b. 1877), Hrit. 
musicologist, b. at Leeds. Former music 
critic of the London Observer, also of tlio 
London Kvenina Standard and of tho Rrlt. 
Broadcasting Corporation (being music 
editor of the Radio Times), ho was in- 
Bpe<-tor of music in .schools to London 
Vniv. and also in.speeted for the Board 
(now Mini -.try) of Kdiieation. lie has 
been extension lecturer at ()xford, Cam- 
bridge, Jlanchestcr, and Lonilon rnl\s. 
The adniiiablc Oxford Compan ion toMnsic, 
wliielj lie ed., was first |»uh. in 1P3S. 
Other pul)*^. : Listener's History of Mvsic 
(1930); LiMiner's Guide to Music (1933); 
The Pvritans and Music in Lnyland and 
New England (1934); God save the King: 
its History and its Ibmumre (1942); The 
Mirror of Music, 1844-1944 (1944); and 
The Great JJoetor Harney (1948). 

Scholiasts are am t., chiefly anonymous, 
grammarians who annotated Ujo classical 
textB, putting their remarks or scholia, 
tor tho most part, in the margin. 

Sohomburgkp Sir Robert Hermann (1804- 
1865), Anglo'Ger. traveller, b. at Freiburg 
Id Prussian tjaxony. Having n^portod on 


his survey of Anegada. one of tho Virgin 
Is. group, he was scut by the Royal 
Geographical iSoeiety to explore Brit. 
Guinua (1835), which ho deserilios in his 
Hescription of lirilish Guiana (1840), and 
The Natural History of the Fishes of 
Guiana (1843). lie wrote also Tlistory 
of Barhadaes (1847) and ed. Ralegh’s 
Diseoverie of Guiana in tho llakliiyl 
series, No. 3 (1848). Ho drew the ‘S. 
line’ frontier Ijctwccn Bril. Guiana, and 
Venezuela and Brazil (1841-43); and lie 
was i ho dlseovrror of the Victoria regia lll.\ . 

Sohbnbein, Christian Friedrich (1799 - 
1868). Gcr. chemist, 6. at Metzlngen, 
WiiPltemherg. He heeaino prof, at Hush' 
in 1828. In 1839 he discovered ozone, 
and in 1845 invented giiu-cotton, from 
which he obtaineil eoUodion. See live*- 
b\ .1. J. Berzelius, 1900, and J. Liebig, 
1900. 

SchOnberg, Arnold (b. 1871), Austrian 
eoniposor and theorist. B. and stndieil 
in Vienna. He was helped by ZemJinsk^ 
in his struggling years. His early work, 
tinged with Wagnerian idiom, showed 
signs of strong originality, such as Re- 
splendent Night {Verklarte j\arhi, 1899) 
and choral -orchestral songs, corresponding 
to the post-impressionist moveincnt In 
pictorial art (d. was also an aeeoini»lislii‘d 
painter), and by the beginning of the 
twentieth century two more important 
works, a hallad-eyele Gurrrliedir, and 
tile syni phonic poem Pi lb as und Meli- 
sande, had been performed and had 
created a eonsiderahle iiiqiressioii. HI-* 
Gumlieder secured him the aw'ard ol 
the Liszt fellowship and a plaecj on the 
staff of the Stern conservatory in Berlin. 
His iiuiivldnality was shown in tho poem- 
e>ele, I'lerrot tuna ire (1912), and The 
Lucky Hand, a musical drama (1913). 
S. w'lis still almost uiiknow n to t he general 
piildie, thougli he was the eenlro of a 
small band of diseiphs who aeei'pteil 
all his musical utterances with extreme 
reverence. During the \oguo for modern 
iiiiibic which followed the cud ot the 
First World War, it seonicd time that S. 
should ])]ay a prominent pai*t, and his 
iiiiportaiit works rapidly became lietter 
known ; but a certain * purism,’ amounting 
almost to asectieism, in his artistic out- 
look and his uncompromising personality 
seemed to prevent S. from over finding 
wide popular ueeeptauce. His inlliienec. 
on modern music, liowever. is of iin- 
questloned Importance, and in addition 
to the works mentioned above, lie has 
pub. many songs, eliainber music of 
various eomtiinaf ions, etc., and also an 
important Manual of Harmony {Har- 
monabhre) (first pub. 1911, revised ed. 
1922). Being of JewiBb descent and 
modernistic artistic teodency, he w^as 
driven out of Nazi Germany and ml- 
grateil to America. See studies bv A. 
Berg and others, 1912, and F. Wellonz, 
1921; also D. Newlln, Bruckner, MahUr, 
Sehbnifcro, 1947. See also AtonaLITY. 
SchOnberg, see Sitmpbkk. 

Sohbnbrunn, Bunimor resldonce ot the 
former Austrian royal family, in tiio»S.W. 
of Vienna. Here a treaty with Franco 
was .signed on Get. 14, 1809. 
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SohOnebeck, tn. of Saxoriy^Anhalt, 
Germany, on the Elbe, 8 m. S.S.E. of 
Masrdebnrfr. It nmuiifs. salt, chemicals, 
and machinery. Pop. sri^OO. 

Schdneberg:, rcHidoritlnl suburb, S.W. 
of Durlin, Gormaiiv, noted for inaimfs. 
of rheiiiieaN, paper, railway plant, and 
eiprars. 

Schdnield, Eduard (1829-91), Gor. 
astrononier, h, at lliJdburi^hausoii, Meiri- 
iiigon, improved and ffrcatly extended the 
eatalo^e of 321,198 star!-, made by Arffe- 
lander (1799-187.')). S. added a further 
133,069 slai'M, iiicludingr a lar^ part of 
the previously nef^lected southern hemi- 
sphere. 

SchonKauer, Martin (e. 1415-91). Ger. 
painter and oiisraver, b. at Colmar, 
Alsace, or at Aiii^HburK. was the greatest 
Ger. artist of tlm fifteenth century. The 
* Madonna of the Rose-arbour’ (1173) is 
the finest of his paintings. A collection 
of his engravings is in the Rrit. Museum. 
See 11. Wendland, Martin Schnnuauer als 
Kupfersleiher, 1907, and A. Girodle, 
Martin Srhontjauer el Vart du I/aut-Ji/un, 
1911. 

Schoodic Lakes, chain of lakes forming 
part of the boundary between New 
Itrunswick and Maine, li.S.A. 

Schools, tsce AniTT,T Education; Co- 
education; '\).r*i.a*ATiON Scuiooifl; 
Education; Folk Hioh Schools; Public 
S cfioow, Sciioow of Abt; Sc’hools of 
M uriic; and the separate arti<'les on 
various schools. 

Schools, Approved, see Ciiilduen Aen's 
and under Ukfoumation and Inditstuial 
.SCIIOOLH, 

School Boards, see under Education. 

Schools, Brothers of the Christian, see 

ClIlUHTIAN BUOTHEKB. 

Schools of Art, academies in >yhich the 
pupils receive a systematic training by 
certified teachers to fit them for the pro- 
fession of art. The first the kind in 
England wore founded by Sir Godfrey 
Kncller (1711), Sir James Thornhill (1724), 
and Wm. .Shipley in .St. Martin's Lane, all 
these being superseded by the schools 
hi&tituted by the Royal Aeailemy (1708). 
In 1837 a normal school of design was 
opened under gov. supervision at S. 
Kensington. In 1852-53 this wa.s re- 
organised os a ‘dept, of sclenee and art,* 
passing from the management of the 
board to that of the Council on Education 
in 1850. Tho change Involved in tin* 
Incorporation of the seionco and art dept.s. 
wltli the Board of Education led to a 
reorgauibation of tho Royal College of 
Art. A special ooutK'il of mRioe on art 
matters was appointed, consist ing of repre- 
sentatives of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and design who dealt with tho 
Royal Oollego of Art, and appointed the 
plots, to control the teaching in tiie classes. 

By 1932 there were sonic 200 art 
schools in the United Kingdom. Xu Lon- 
don the Royal Academy Schools arc still of 
groat importance. They provide selected 
students in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture with free tuition and also award 
travelling scholarships. The Slade School 
of Drawing, I’alnting, and Sculpture, 
Unlv. College, Gower Street, W.O., is 


another notable London art school, and 
the Slade lectures on tho fine arts are 
delivered at the uni vs. of Oxford and 
(kitiihridgo. There are a mirnbor of art 
schools in lioudon where commercial and 
applir3d arts may bo studied. Among tho 
most imporlarit is the L.C.C. Central 
.Scliool of Aris and (Jrafts, Southampton 
Row, VV.G. This school was founded in 
1896 in order to rntiintain anet. traditions 
and eiicoiirago modern developments in 
design and eraflsiminship as applied 
to Brit, liaiidi craft 's and iiidustrio.s. It 
is intended primarilv for the educa- 
tion of art and craft workers, and 
sdvcr.snilth’s work, textile, furniture, and 
l)ook produetiou are among the subjects 
tauglit. Tho Polytechnic School of Art, 
307 Regent Street, VV., Is a more general 
school, and hero a good training in 
ct>mmercial art, such as advertisement 
ami fashion drawing, may bo obtuiued. 
Tho City and Guilds of London Institute 
has depts. of art, while the Royal School 
of Needlework, Kensington, uinl tho 
.School of Woodearv ing, 39 Thurloo Place, 
S. Kensington, give spccialtsod courses in 
art. Art stmients in London may also 
obtain permission to paint in the various 
galleries. There are univ. art bchools at 
London, Oxford, Reading, Durham, and 
Aberystwith. 

In the provs. then* are a number of 
art schools. Most public nud secoiidarv 
schools have an art .‘^ehool or art <lept., 
and the National Society of Art Masters 
exists to fm*ther the interests of art 
edueation. Tho dominions oversea pos- 
sess art schools in tlie prin. tiis.. and 
there is a Brit, school in Athens for tho 
study of Ok, archieology, which Includes 
Gk. art, and a Brit, .school In Horne. 

In the U.S.A. are the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, which possesses an art 
soliool, tho Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
AiT m Philadelphia, and the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Tho National Academy of 
Design, 109th Street, New York, is somo- 
wliat similar to the Royal Aea«lomy. 
Other art schools in New \ ork are tho 
Grand C’cntral School of Art, Grand 
C’cntral Terminal, and the Art .Students’ 
Leogiio of New Y ork, 2 1 5 West 2 7 th Street . 
Among the most renowned art schools in 
the world is the Ariid»'‘mio des Ue-aux 
Arts, I»arLs. Tho AcHd6 lio exists for 
painters, sculptors, and luusielaiis. Its 
\arious depts. wore founded by ^la/.nriri 
and (’olbert, but wore united into a whole 
III 179.5. In Paris also nuineroiiH studios 
are to be found where tlie students may 
study, such us L’ Atelier do la Grainle 
Chaiimi^ro. Other cities on tho (Conti- 
nent possessing groat arfc galMrio*!, siidi 
us Florence and Mtiiiidi. also offer oppor- 
tunities for tho study of art. See (dso 
Bkaux-Arts Ixhtititti: of Design. 

Schools of Music. Tlie earliest S. of M. 
w’ere eccles. institution^ for toactiing the 
traditional plainsong of tho Church. That 
at Rome Is reputed to have been i-tajj. 
ill the fom.h century, and it Is i*citain 
that St. Gregory tho Groat developed tho 
system in tho sixth century. Under 
Chnrlomogmo S. of M. wore founded from 
Rome at Aix-la-Chapollo and at the 
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monastery of St. Gali in Switzerland. In 
England tho study of plninsoiu; 'dales 
from tho mission of St. Aiiprustine (a97), 
and the monasteries of CanU'rbury and 
Wearmuiith soon becanio fainoits schools 
of the chant. Diiriniy the Middle A^es 
S. of M. were cslab. in oonnoction with 
all tho prin. abbeys and cathedrals; the 
ezlstine choir school nt York Minster con 
bo traced back to 627. In the modern 
sense S. of M. are institutions whore a 
oomploto musical eduoatiuu in every 
branch is a\uilablo. They are derived 
from tho It. orphanaffcs {cnnsertJaloTio) 
of tho sixteenth century, notably that at 
Naples (1537) w'hcro children w'ere trained 
as musicians. Tho earliest of the row- 
serraJoireji outside Italy i-^s that of l^aris. 
II was not, however, until tho founda- 
tion in 1S22 of tho Iloyal Acatlomy of 
Music that of M. bciran to ilonrish 
again in England. Since then they have 
become numerous In all the priu. cultural 
centres of Europe and America. 

Schooner, name given to a fore-and-aft 
rigged ve.sscl, generally with two masts. 
There are two varieties, the ordinary 
fore-and-aft t?. and the topsail S.. which 
has a sipiare topsail on the main-mast. 

Tlie term is also applied to a large 
drinking-glass. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1783-1860), Oer. 
philosopher, h. at Danzig of wealthy 
parents. He studied at the nnivs. of (iot- 
tiugen and J3orlin, where ho worked uihUt 
F iehto, and in 1813 ho took his rij.l). 
at Jena rniv. V'rom 1814 to 1818 S. 
lived in Dresden, and tliore begun work on 
a philosophical system of his own. His 
main work, containing his pliilosopi)i<*al 
system, is Die Welt als IVille vna for’ 
stellung (The If arid cut fViU and Idea), 
pub. in 1811) (first Eug. trails. 1883 by 
Haldane and JC emp ). This work is in four 
books, and is based upon a former work 
bv S., pub. ia 1814, and entitled Uber 
dlt vierfachc fVurz^ dee Sahes vom 
Zvreichenden Grunde (The Fourfold Hoot 
of the principle of Suffirieni J&oaon). Tho 
malii work cannot bo fniitfully studied 
without first having mastered I he Four- 
fold Root, and also deiuan<Ls souie know- 
ledge of Plato and of im manual Kant 
and his system. S. as a philosopher is a 
metaphysical thinker, lli^j H.v.stcia be- 
longs to tlio realm of Idcniisiu, though 
based on Kant’s theory of pcrctjptihillty; 
but ho is opposed to his predecessors in 
idealism, i.e. Fiehto, Hegel, and Schelling. 

Kant’s manifold categories ore formed 
Into a single laitegory of the subject. The 
world as a whole can bo per*'cived In its 
Elects on the subject, and the subject 
manifests tliesc effects by the will. Tho 
will, therefore, is indepeiideiit of time 
and space. It Is dn» Uiny an (tho 
matter in Itself). The will is a com- 
pelling force without reason In tho organio 
as well as in tho inorganir-. This force 
manifests itself as the will to live. S.’s 
system is a pbiiosopbv of peasimlsm. The 
Bubconscions will, striving to realise itself 
in an independent existence, is for over 
frustrated; and hence arise pain and 
sorrow. From these there is no escape, 
unless through the arts, etblcs, ccsthetic. 


and religion, nil forms of Idealism. The 
mediator between mankind and this 
idealism of life is the huninn genius. S.’s 
goal is universal pity, having achieved 
which, personal will is nimihilaled, and the 
world of appearnneos becomes a world of 
noii-cxistence. Hero W’e are very near to 
E. philosophies, espoelaliy ]3uddhism. In 
the \V. tho system Issues logically in the 
Fiihrcr-cult. It can bo umlcrhtood that 
when his work appeared it was not 
popular, even with philosophical students. 
It was not before ISot when Julius 
Frauonstadt wrote Ids Brief e tiber die 
Schopenhauer 8che Philosophie, that S. be- 
came better known, and with tJio end of 
tho nineteenth century and the beginning 
of tho twonlieth when petssiuiisin became 
a general trend of the time, t^.’s .system was 
Midcly accepted. In Germany a society. 
Die Schopenhauer Oesellshajt, was formed 
in 1911. 

It is certain that S.’s iiifliienee has been 
great: for instance, on Nietzsche, and 
espei'ially on musicians such as lilcbard 
WagiHT, and, later, Hans Pfltzncr. The 
inlluenco of S.’s metaiihysic is also 
apparent in Hardy’s cplc-druma The 
J)ynasis. Of S.’s successors in philosophy 
Fiduard von Hartmann was the most 
iinportiint. It is hignifieant that tho 
(lers., after having lost both wars of this 
century, and seeking new gi>dH, religions, 
or valuch t)f life, havi‘ turned to either 
Huddhu or S.. or both. In 1947 S.’s 
Ajdiorisuu}} zur IjiheuAWciehrit was re- 
published in tlonnauv as (ivdnuken zur 
Lcbenswnshcit. Slc aleo I'l.^siMi.svr. 

A first ed. of S.’s worjvS in six \ol8. was 
])ub. by J. Frauenstadt in 1875. Since 
then lliero have been many reprint Ings, 
and the (Sor. i)iihlisher Keelnni produced 
a cheap and \ery U'scful ed. In six vols. 
See lives and studies by (). liiiHch, 1878; 

E. H. Hax, 1900; T. Whittaker, 1909; 
M. Kelly, 1910; F. Paulson, IU’26; U. 
Zinincrn, 1932; T. Mann, 1939; and 

F. Coplestf)!!, 1946. Sfv nleo the critical 
cd. by 1\ DeiiS'ieu (18 vols.), 1911. 

Schoten, Helgian tn. 5 iii. N.E. of 
Aiitwerj*, situated on lh<^ old Kompen 
C’amd. It has tiuiuiifs. of .silk and sugar. 
Near by are numerous c'ustles. Pop, 
16,900. 

Schottische (tier, form of Scottish), form 
of polka, daiK’cd to nnisie in | time, was 
iutrudueed into Knghuid about 18.50 under 
the name of Dvr schottische Tam. The 
Uighland S.. a kind of a fling, is dano^ 
to htratli.spey tunes. 

Schreckhorn (peak of terror), one of the 
loftii'ht of the Swiss Alps, having an 
altitudo of 13,386 ft., is in the Hornese 
OlM'rlnnd, between the Flnsteraarhom 
and t ho Wet t erhorn . It was first climbed 
In 1H61 by JSlr Leslie Stephen. 

Schreiber, Lady Charlotte Elizabeth, see 
GUKST, LaDV (JriAULOTT*. 

Schreiner, Olive (1859-1920), S. African 
authoress, b. in Hasutoland. She was the 
daughter of a missionary, and married 
Mr. S. O. Cronwrigbt (who took her sur- 
name of Schreiner) In 1894. Her works 
include 2'he Story of an African Farm 
(1883), written under the pseudonym of 
^Iph Iron; Dreams (1890); Dream Life 
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and Real Life (1893); Trooper Peter 
llolhet of M aahonaland ( 1 807) ; and Wmnan, 
arid Labour (1911). Three novels pub. 
after her death are Thoaohis on South 
AJrica (1923); From Man io Man (1926); 
and Undine (1929). She was well known 
by contemporaries as a publieist, and 
showed a remarkable pereei)tion of S. 
African jjroblems, whieh was w’cll in 
ndvnnee of Iier time. »She was an early 
cliainpion of w«)nien’8 rights, and her 
writintf, ns her life, was <Jistiii^rni^lied by 
its eni rpry, candour, and <*riisndiuK vigour. 
Sec life by S. Uronwright-Sohreiner, 1921; 
also Vera IhieliHiian-dould. i\'oi without 
Honour: the Lije and Wrilinus of Olive 
Scftreintr, 1918. 

Schreiner, William Philip (1837-1918), 

S. Airicaii politician and barrister, b. 
Her.ieliel jlisl., (Jape Tro^., sou of a Gep. 
misMditary, and biMther of Olivo S. 
Kdiiealed in Capo (Jolonv, (Jambridge 
Univ., and London, in 1893 he joined 
Ccej] llhodcs*s ministry as uttorney- 
peneral, and in 1898 bo was njuninal | 
head of a ministry wlu«*h sens mider 
the virtual eoiititd of llofmoyer. His ! 
mixed (ler.-Kiig. nationality ami rather 
narrow sympatliics with the Duteii, with 
whom he W'na eonneeted liy marriage 
only, rendered his role no eas\ one, ami in 
the days iinm* !i • . preceding the out- ‘ 

break of the S. African war, his ambiguous 
utterances on the appropriate attitude i 
that should be ad(»pted by the Cape Gov. , 
noet'ssarily led Kruger and tSteym to be- 
lieve that the Cape Gov. would remain 
neutral in the <‘Veiit of hostilities with 
(5r(Nit Hritnin. His ministry having for 
these reasons eoine to u vei> n«dural end, 
he dropped out of polities tor some years, , 
but in 1914 was high eomrmsMoner for the 
Union in London. 

Schreyor, Adolf (1828-99), Ger. painter, 
b. at Frankfort -oil- Miiiii, He Iraxelled 
much ill the M., ami li\ed for some >earb in 
Ibiris. Ho ijiarehed with the Austrian 
Army across liie Wallarhiau frontiiT, and 
was, ‘perhaps, at hisliest in painting horses, 
and camp and battle scisies. 

Sohrbdinger, Erwin ib. 1887), Austrian 
physicist, h. in Vienna, faiiioiH for his work 
on atomic structure ami it^ interpretation 
In terms of wave meeliaulc^: for this he 
shared v\ iili 1\ A. M. i )ipae t be 1 935 Nobel 
prize for iihy^ios. He oci-upied sueech- 
eively the imsts of prof, of pin sics at Jena 
and Stuttgart (1920), Hivslau (1921). 
Zurich (1921). ami Uerliii (1927). Ife h-ft 
Germany in 1933, ami be<*.nue a fellow of 
Magdalen (Jt>llege, Oxford, and in 1939 
founded the Scli<»ol for Advanced studies 
in Dublin, of which be beeaiiie director, 

Sohubart, Christian Friediich Daniel 
(1739-91), Ger. pr»ct, 5. at ObersoutUefiu, 
in Swabia. Edue^itcd at Erlangen, lie 
beuaime organist at Geislingeii ami after- 
wards at Ludwlgsburg, but was obliged to 
leave the country on account ol the blas- 
phemous parodies ho wrote. In 1777 Ills 
satirio poems led to his imprisonment at 
Ilohenasberg. After his release ( 1 7 8 7 ) he 
became manager of the theatre at Stutt- 
gart. His works Include Oeutsche Chronik 
(1774-78), SamUiche Gedichte (1785-86), 
and an autobiography, Sehubarts Leben 


Schubert 

und Qesinn.ungcn (1791-93). See Uvea by 
G. Haiitf, 1885; E. Nflgele, 1888; and T. 
Jai-gor, 1913. 

Schubert, Franz (Peter) (1797-1828), 
Austria ij composer, b, in Vioima, was the 
son of u schoolmaster w’ho cultivated 
music ill his liousohoid. He began to 
learn the piano and violin earlv, and re- 
ceived les'^ons from Mieliuol Holzer at the 
ago of nine, Jearniug al.-o the organ and 
counterpoint. Admitted to the seminary 
for choristers in the iioiierial chapel in 
1808. ,S. played the \ bdiu in the orchestra 
t here, and somet iiues coridiK 1 cd ns deputy. 
At t) irtoen he wrote a Inritasy for piano- 
forte duet and sketelicd olluT works, and 
ill 1811 (‘oiiipo.sod bis song. Ho 

played the viola in the string nuartot at 
honii*. Hid mother di'*(l in 1 H2 and the 
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father married again in 1813, when S. 
wnili* his llr.st .svnipliony, and left the 
.seminary, continuing hi" .simlies under 
Salieri. At sovent een ho becaeie assistant 
teacher m his father’s srliool bur di.sllkcd 
ti‘aehmg; Jie wrote the ‘'onir Margarti at 
the Spin nina-Wherl from i.'u'ilie'd Vaunt 
that year, piid set to miisa i lie ^anie i»oet’s 
hrt King in 1815, also w nl iim the G major 
Maf>s, his second and I him s.Mnphoiiie>. 
and sev. dramatic pieces. In ISKJ he left 
the sehool and joined liis fiii'ud Sehoher In 
room.s, gathering a circle of literary and 
artistic rather than nni-'ie.il friends round 
him, and in 1817 nuetiug Mie singer 
JSlichael Vogl. who look a great interest in 
his songs and suceeedod in gtdting hi^ play 
with music. The Ta in Jii Ulurs, produced 
ill Juno 1 820. His reput at ion grew beyond 
hid own circle, but. puhh''hers failed to 
mcogni-so him until his iriends had twenty 
son^ pub. at their own expense in 1821. 
He lived In '’’lenna nil his life, execiio for 
some Hummci excursions mid tw'o visits to 
Hungary as doiiicstle musician to the 
EsterhAzy family on tlieir country estate 
at Zsdliz in 1818 and 1824. Ho never 
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held an official appointment and failed to 
stabilise liis llnancial position, but earned 
enoufrh cusnallv to lead a modest if im- 
provident and lioheiniau existence. His 
industry wus pbenoinenal, for HlthouiJ:h bo 
died at thirty -one ho left more music than 
almost any other master. Ills death was 
due to typhus. With his cimtenipoi-ary 
Heothovoii, S. represents the classleal 
school of Haydn and Mozart projected 
into the Ilomnntic period, but ho com- 
posed with irrtaler facility than did 
licet ho veil, and in melody is about the 
equal of Mozart. His works iiicliido the 
operas Ihs Tcufcla LustsrMosa (1814); 
Alfonso umi Kslrella (1821-22): b'Urra 
bras {sic) (1823); Die Verschwornien {Dcr 
hausliche Krieg) (1823): operettas: Die 
Freunde *v»/i Salamanktt (181.»): Fernando 
(181.)); l*er Sp\e<jihritter (181.‘)): Der 
Herjdhrige l‘osten (181.)): Die Ztntlings- 
bfikLer (1811)); melodrama: J)ie Zuubtr- 
harfe (1820) and incidental music to 
Rosamunde (1823). S. also wrote masses 
and other church music, symphonies, 
sonatas, chamber miLsio, and over (iOO 
souffs, etc. liis composition was con- 
sciously disciplined, the style of much of 
the phrasing being severe, though ho was 
able also to write brilliant music of a 
superficial character, and to mould popu- 
lar Viennese themes Into his most solemn 
works, work is always siin-cris and 
this enabled him to achieve a purity and 
solemnity and rarity of stylo and mood 
which shows to perfection in his songs. 

ISee study by fl. K. von Hellborn (Eng. 
trans. 1861), with a chapter by Grove); 
lives and studies by N. Flouer, 1928; K. 
Kobald (Eng. trans. 1028); C. \V. Wilson, 
1929; R. Bates, 1934; E. Duncan, 19.34 
(Master Musicians); A. Hutchings, 1945 
(Master Musicians); and O. E. Doutseh 
(Eng. trans. by E. liloiii, 19 46). AVe also 
O. E. Deutfich, Complete Thematic Cata- 
logue of the Works of Franz Srhnhert, 19.5U. 

Schuchardt. Hugo (1842-1927), Oer. 
philologist, h. at Gotha, and educated at 
Jeua and Bonn. Ho was lecturer on 
romance philology at Hnlle, 1873, and 
Graz, 1876-1900. He u role Jiifomell vnd 
Tertzine (1874): Romuniarhes umi Kelt- 
inches (1886); Raskiaehe Sfudien 1 189:1); 
Weltsprarhe umi Wellsprachen (1894); 
Sprarhursprvng (1919-20); and Der 
Indu'idualismus in der Sprachforschung 
(1925). 

Schudy, Gilles, see Tsriiri)i, .KoiDlUrf. 

Schuhplattler, coart^hip and love danco 
of the Bavarian and Au'itrian .dps, in 3-4 
time. Its chief feature is Its turning and 
leaping llgnres. In which Die dancer, 
among other moveineots, slfii>s his thighs, 
buttocks, ami knees In time with the 
music, which is of the Lamller or slow 
waltz type. _ 

Schulze-Delitzsch. Franz Hermann 
(1808-83). (icr. philanthropist, 5. at 
Delttzsch, in Prussian Saxony, ho 
studied law at Leipzig and HalJe. Ho 
sat in the National Asscmhly at Berlin in 
1848 as representative of tho tn. of 
Delitzseh. .S. founded a number of co- 
operative societies In Germany. His 
Cfours d*4conomie (1874) has been trans. 
into more than ono language. His other 


works include Soziale Rechte vnd Pflichien 
(1867), and Die Fntmicklvng des Oenossen- 
scfuiftswesen in Deutschlaml (1870). Set 
Co-operation . 

Schumacher, Kurt (5. 1895), Ger. social 
democrat lender, b. at Kulm, W. Prussia. 
From 1924 to 1931 ho was a deputy in 
Wiirttemberg Piirilanient, from 1930 to 
1933 in the Reichstag. ITo was arrested 
ill 1933, and spent eleven years in con- 
centrntioTi camps. In 19 45 ho reorganised 
the Gor. Social Democratic party (S.P.D.), 
and in 1919 became leader of the opposi- 
tion m tho W. Ger. Parliament. 

Schumann, Clara Josephine (1819-96), 
/i(.V(;iara Jubcphiiic Wlcck, daughter of the 
groat piano podagoppio, Friedrich Wlook, 
and wife of Robert S. One of tho most 
accomplished pianists of her day, she was 
largely responsible for tho world’s know- 
ledge of her husband’s composif ions. She 
was also herself no insignllloanl composer 
of piano music and songs. She taught at 
Frankfort Conservn tori um, 1878-92. See 
life by B. Lltzmaim, 1902-8, 1920-25. 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56), 
Ger. music critic, and composer, ‘the 
spirit of musical Romanticism,* h. at 
Zwickau, Saxony, son of a bookseller and 
publisher. He began to learn the piano- 
forte from a schoolmaster and ormnist at 
the age of eight, and played well by the 
time ho was eleven, besides studying all 
the music found at his fat lier’s shop, where 
he also developed a literary taste. Ho 
played at school concerts and private 
nonscs, and made such progress In im- 
provisation and composition that in 1825 
Weber was approached to teach him, but 
could not, being busy preparing Oberan 
for London and expecting to go there, Hls 
fatlier died in 1826, and in 1828 he was 
sent to Leipzig Univ. to study law. There 
ho met Wieck, from whom ho took piano- 
forte lessons, neglecting his legal studies, 
os he did again when In 1829 he moved to 
Heidelberg Univ., where ho came under 
the inlluence of Thibaut. Back at Leip- 
zig in 1830 ho lodged at Wiock’s bouse, 
wrote his Hrst pub. works (0pp. 1 and 7), 
and tho next year went to the St. Thomas 
cantor, Welniig, for instruction, but left 
him fur tbe younger Dorn. In 1832 ho 
permanently injured his band by a me- 
chanical contrivance ho had Invented for 
flnger-dovelopment ami thus had to give 
up a pianist B career for that of a com- 
poser. With a circle of young intellec- 
tuals ho founded tlie Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Mvsik in 1833, tlio circle culling itself 
the * DnvhLsbiiudlcr.* He fell In love with 
Ernestine von Fricken in 1834, but the 
engagement wus broken r»iT in 1835. In 
1836 Wieck’s daughter Clara, already a 
remarkable pianist, was seventeen, and 
she ami S. hil seriously in love. Tho 
father violently opposed a match, and in 
1839 they took legal prtx'codings against 
him; ho failed to yield, but they married 
on Sopt. 12, 1810, tlie day before she came 
of age. In 1843 S. suffered a crisis of 
mental oxhaustlon, and he had a more 
serious breakdown alter a tour in Russia 
with Clara in 1844, at tho end of which 
year they settled at Dresden. Although 
his nervous complaint grrow more marked 
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after periods of recovery. In 1850 he 
accepted the conduotorship at Diisseldorf. 
including aul)Rcription concerts, choral 
practices, and churt'h music, a post for 
wliicli ho proved quite unfit. The coin- 
nil ttco tactfully suggested his rosignatlou 
in 1 852, but with Clara’s injudicious sup- 
port ho olistinatoly refused to withdraw. 
Signs of a mental collapse grow more and 
more alarming, and his creative work pro- 
gressively less convincing, and on Feb. 11, 
1854, ho throw himself into the Rhine. 
On being rescued he was sent at his own 
request ti) a private asylum at Endenlch, 
where ho died more than two years later. 
As a composer ho excelled In the art-song 
and in pianoforte compositions, which in- 
clude the tamous piano concerto, Op. 51, 
and two sonatas, Opp. 11 and 22, equally 
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remarkable for their now forms. The 
piano quintet and tiuarlet are the best 
known of his chamber imi^ic, which in- 
cludes string quartets, pi.ino trios, and 
violin sonatas. Ho left also an opera, 
Oenoveva (1818), tour s.\niphonle6, and 
other choral and iu&trnnu'iital music. 
See lives by J. W. von Wasilewski, 1858; 
A. Reismann, 1865, F. Niocks (ed. by 
Christina Meeks), 1925 ; J. V. Fiiller- 
Maitland, 1926; II. Ilcdford. 1925; and 
Joan Chisscll, 1918. Ste rr/.so Iv. Storck 
(ed.), Litters of Uofnr! Sehuinann, 1907, 
and Sir C. U. Farry, Studies of Great 
Composers, 1922. 

Sonusohnigg, Kurt von, Austrian states- 
man, b, 1897 at Riva, S. Tirol. Minister 
In various cabinets, in 1961 he bocamo 
chaucnllor after the ossussluatiou of Dol- 
fuss. With tho help of tho Catholics he 
adopted a corporate system of goy. axnl 
tried to restore the monarchy under tho 
Hapsbnrgs. Confronted with Hitler’s de- 
mand for tho annexation of Austria ho 
made a show of resistance, but was 
summoned to Hitler’s residence, and com- 
pelled, under throats, to sign an agreement 
to clear the way for Nazism In Austria. 

£.£. II 


On his return to Austria S. tried to 
organise a plebiscite against Hitler, but 
be was forestalled by the sudden Irruption 
of (lor. troops on March 12, 1938. Austria 
was annexed and 8. was held as a prisoner 
throughout tho war. He became prof, at 
St. Lioiiis Univ. in 1948. He has written 
Farewell, Austria (Eng. trans., 1938), and 
Austrian Jtefiuiem (1947). See study by 

R. K. 8hcrldaii, 1942. 

Schuster, Sir Arthur (1851-1934), physi- 
cist; 5. at Frankfort-on -Main; son of 
Francis Joseph S. of that placo and of 
London, mei chant-banker. Ho was edu- 
cated at Frankfort-on-Maln, Geneva, 
Owens College, Manchester, univ. of 
Heidelberg, becoming Ph.D., Heidelberg, 
and D.Sc., Manchester. Chief of tho eclipse 
expedition to Siam, 1875, and a specialist 
in spectroscopy, he became prof, of 
pb^sics at the univ. of Manchester, 1888- 
1907. Secretary of the Royal Society, 
1912-19, and foreign secretary of same, 
1920-24, ho was secretary. International 
Research Council, 1919-28. He won the 
Royal medal, 1893; tho Ru'riford modal, 
1926 ; and tho Copley modal, 1931. Pubs, 
include Introduction to the Theory of Optics 
(1904; enkirged ed., 1921); The Progress 
of Physics (1911); and, with the late Sir 
A. E. Shjplcv, tirdain's Heritage of Science 
(1917). lie was knighted in 1920. 

Schuylkill River, U.S.A., rises in Penn- 
sylvania. Hows s.E. tljrougli tho Blue 
Mts., and past Pottsville, Reading, Norris- 
town, and Philadelpliia, where it joins tho 
Delaware. Length 12<l m. 

Schwabe, Samuel Heinrich (1789-1875), 
Oer. amateur astronomer, b. at Dessau, 
was by profeshiou an apothecary. In 
1826 he began observations of the sun with 
a small and inexpensive telescope; in 1S43> 
ho announced his di.scovery that sunspot 
aetiMty lluctuates between a definite 
maximum and minimum in a certain 
period, which ho bellowed at flrst to bo ten 
years, amending this in 1852 to eleven 
years, lie received the gold medal of tho 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1857. 

Schwanthaler, Ludwig Michael (1802 
I8t8^ Ger. sculptor, 5. in Muiuch of a 
family of sculptors. Ho gained the fricud- 
hliil) of tho painter Cornelius, w'lio intro- 
duced him to King Ludwdg, and he was 
cin])loycd In tho munerous buildings 
erected hv that ruler, including tlio Glyp- 
totliek, Piuakothek, and Ruhmeshalle. 

Schwarz (or Schwartz \ Berthold, see 
under Gunpowder. 

Schwarzenberg, tn. of Saxonv, Ger- 
inany, IS m. S.E. of Zwickau, with iron 
mines in tho vicinity, metal works, nn old 
castle, and a sevontccutli -century chmeh. 
Poi>. 12,100. 

Schwarzerd, Philip, sec Melanchthon, 
Philip. 

Sohwarzwald, see Forest. 

Sohweehat, tn. of Lower Austria, 7 m. 

S. E. of Vienna, with a large brewer} and' 
factories. Pop. 10,000. 

Schwetdnttz, sec Swidnicv. 

Sohweinfu'*, tn. of Bavaria, Germany, 
on R. Main, 22 ni. N.E. of Wurzburg, with- 
numerous manufs, especially of shoes, lb 
contains tho gymnasium founded by 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1631. Pop. 21,000.. 

Q 
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Sobweinfurth. Georg August (1836- 
1925); Qer. exploror, botanist, and brchsB- 
ologist, b. at li^a, sou of a Ger. moichant. 
He attended the Ingh seiiool of Riga, and 
took up natural hist., especially botany, 
to whl<^ be devoted himself at the univs. 
of Heidelberg, Munich, and Berlin. Ho 
trayelled, 1857-62, In Russia, Franco, and 
Italy, and was afterwards employed 
arranging the botanical oollections brought 
firom the Sudan by von Baruini and Hart- 
mann, which inspired him with an luten^st 
In Africa. S. examined tho African coast 
of the Red Sea and travelled from Suakin 
through Abyssinia to Khartoum, 1863-66. 
Commissioned by the Prussian Academy 
to explore tho Bahr-el-Gharal area, he 
was there 1868-71, and discovered the R. 
Uele and the pygr^es of Akka, much of 
his collected material being dost roved by 
an accidental fire in his camp. He de- 
son bed his experiences m Im Herzen von 
Afinka (1868-71, trans.. The Heart of 
Africa^ 1871, new ed. corrected according 
to latest dibcoverles, 1918). In 1873 he 
accompanied Rohlfs to the Idb^an Desert, 
and lived from 1875 to 1889 mainly in 
Cairo. His colloi'tions. notably that of 
African plants, were in the Berlin Museum. 

Schweitzer, Albert (5. 1875), Fr. scholar 
and medical missionary, 5. at GUnsbach, 
Alsace, son of a Lutheran pastor. He 
was educated at Strasburg Unlv. and at 
the univs. of Paris and Berlin, taking 
doctorates in philosophy, theology, music, 
emd later, in medicine and surgery In order 
to qualify as a medical missionary. He 
is also a fine concert orgamst. h.*a 
earlier academic works include a treatise 
on the religious philosophy of Kant, which 
clarified certain obscurities in The Cntvjue 
of Pure Reason (1899); Quest of the 
HistorvxU Jews (trans 1922), which 
fluttered the theological dovecotes In 
England; The Mysticism of Paul the 
AposUe (1931), a powerful and uiiginai 
Interpretation of the apostle’s rehglous 
thought; and a 2-yol. treatise on John 
Sebastian Bach (1908, 1934), in w'hich he 
presents the composer as the supremo 
’pictorial artist’ in music. At this time 
ho was prin. of the theological faculty at 
Strasburg, but, in purbuance of a long- 
cherished resolve, detenmnud to abandon 
further prospects of a brilliant career and 
to qualify as a medical missionary to tho 
natives of Equatorial W. Africa. By 
dint of Intense concentration ho took the 
degree of medicine and suigery and offered 
his services as a volunteer medUal mis- 
sionary in the Oabun proA of Fr. Equa- 
^torial Africa. HewentouttoLambiLrend, 
in 1913, where he designed *irid founded a 
hospital, defraying the coni and expenses 
by lecture tours and from the profits of 
his books. His books on his African 
exporienoes include On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest (trans 1922), particularly 
of the fight against leprosy and sleeping 
sickness; More from the Primeval Forest 
(1931); and From my Afnran Note-Book 
(1939), sketches of tribal custom, fetish, 
and tabu). After the First World War 
he returned to Europe and wrote various 
works Indicative of his scepticism over 
the progress of dvilisatlon and his feeling 


that the sacredness and freedom of human 
personality was being violated. These 
meludo Philosophy of Vimlisation (1923- 
1925), a survey of tho hist, of European 
ethlLnl thought. He icturned to Lam- 
bar^iio again in 1924, and after (oining 
home on furlough in 1927, he was there 
1929-32, 1933-35, 1930-39, and 1939- 
1949. His Indian 'J hought and its 
Development (1930) is a notable addition 
to the comparative study of religious 

f ihilosophv m Asia. His other works 
neludo Paul and his Interpreters (1912); 
The Mystery of the h ingdom of Uod (1925); 
and My Life and Thought (1933). See 
G. beaver, Jlhtrt Schireifzer, Chnstian 
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ALBKKT HCHWEIT/.LK 

ItLColulionan/, 1941, and Albert Si hu eitzer: 
the Man and his Mnid, 1947; O. Kiaus, 
Albirl SrhwLitzir: hit U ork and his Philo- 
sophy, 1944; Mis. C E B. Russell, The 
Path to Recim^truttijon • a Brief Introduction 
to SihueitzePs Philosophy of Civilisation, 
1914; and J. M. Murry, The ChaHengc of 
Schueitzer, 1948. 

Schweitzer, Claude Adrian, see Hel- 
vknuH. 

Schwelm, Industrial tn. of N. Rhiue- 
^^tHtphalld, GoriiiaTiA, 3 in. N.E. of Bar- 
nn II, with inanufs. ot iron and steel goods, 
rope, tc\t]le goods, and a bookbinding 
Industrj. Pop. 23,000. 

Schwenkfeld, Caspar von (1489-1561), 
Qer. mystic of noble family, h. at Ossing 
In .Silesia. lie was a fervent disciple 
of Luther in his youth, but cvontuaJly 
quarrelled with lain. He thou joined 
with the Anabaptists, but a litUo later 
formed a sect or his own whloh taught 
that Ood communicated Himself directly 
t€> every individual. He acquired many 
followers in Silesia and Swabia, and a 
colony was founded in America in the 
eighteenth century. 
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Sohwenningeii, tn. of Germany, in than in other forms of neuralgia, but may 
WlirttembeifiT, Germany, 39 m. S.S.W. of vary in intensity. It may^e felt right 
Tubingen. It manuts. clocks. Pop. 20,600. along the course of the nerve, or bo 
Schwerin: 1. Gap. of Mecklenburg, Gcr- localised at the back of the thigh, the 
many, on lakes 8.. Zlegel, and Ostorf, knee, ankle, etc. Hot fomentations, 
35 m. S.E. of LUbeck. It contains a blictering. etc., may be tried to ease the 
Rom. Catholic cathedral, and the grand- pain; stretching of the nerve is sometimes 
ducal palace, museum, and library, and employed with success. The Felt treat- 
manufs, musical iustrumeuts, laocmerod mont consists In Injecting gr. of atropin, 
ware and machinery. Pop. 55,600. 2. Tn. followed by gr. in 48 hrs., and gr. 
of Poland, on U. Warthe, 60 m. N.W. of In another 48 hrs. See further una^ 
Poznan. Pop. 9000. Nkukaluia. 

Sohwerte, tn. in N. Rhlne-Westphalia, Science may be said to consist in the 
Germany, on the Ruhr, noted for nickel * do ''siilcation of facts, and the recognition 
works and manufs. of iron and steel goods, of their sequence and relative significance.' 
Pop. 13,500. This at any rate is the hinction of 8., and 

Schwetzingen, or Swiebodzin, tn. of It can at once bo seen that the term has 
Whrttembcrg-Baden, Germany, G m. a far wider meaning than that popularly 
W.S.W. of Heidelberg. Pop. 10,000. given it. It includes all fonns of systema- 
Schwiebus, tn. of Germany, 42 m. S.E. tised thought; therefore it is not facts, nor 
of Frankfort-on-Oder. It has old walls, even iiselul knowledge wldch forms 8., but 
an anct. castle, and market place. There the melfutd in which any facts are dealt 
are iron mines. Pop. 9800. with, and the material of 8. is *co-ezten* 

Schwientochlowitz,8eeSwi£TOOHLOWiCA. sive with the whole physical universe, not 
Schwind, Moritz von (1804-71), Aubtrian onlv that universe as it now exists, but 
painter, b. at Vienna, educated there and with its past history, and the past history 
at Munich, where he met Schnorr and of all llfo therein* (Karl Pearson). The 
Cornelius. His work, which sums up the goal of 8. may, by continuing this line of 
romantic revival in art, is very varied, and thought, be said to lie in the examination, 
includes wall-paintings, book lUustrations, cdassihcatlon, and correlation of every 
frescoes, eas^' r* * i^cs, and church win- piienomenon, past or present, in the uni- 
dows. He was especially happy In verse ; in other words, the goal is the 
legendary 'cycles.' complete interpretation of the universe. 

Sohwyz, or Sohwytz: 1. One of the 8o the scope of 8. is the ascertaining of 
four forest cantons of Switzerland, to truth in every branch of knowledge, and 
which it gave its nu me, bordering upon the its method includes accurate olaaslfloation 
lakes of Lucerne, Zurich, and Zug. Area of facts and observation of their correla- 
351 sq. m. The surface is mountainous, tion and sequence, the discovery of laws, 
the chief rivs. are the Sihl and the Muotta. and self -criticism. The facts of S. are in- 
Its industries include vine- and fruit-grow- fcrences drawn and conceptions formed 
Ing, cattle-rearing, and textile manufs. from sense-impreBslons by mechanical and 
It sends three members to the National mental association; therefore, its field is 
Counciltand entered the Confederation in the contents of the mind. Further, 
1291. Pop. 66 J300. 2. Cap. of the above scientific law is a rdsumd of as wide a range 

canton, in the Muotta valley, at the foot as is possible of the sequence of sense- 
of the Mython, 17 m. E. of Lucerne, impressions. It is. therefore, never arbl- 
Pop. 8500. trary, and may constantly need moditlca- 

Sciacoa, seaport tn. of Sicily, in the prov. tion. A further consideration of this will 
of Agrigeuto, on the S. coast, 40 ni. S.E. show that such a law involves no idea of 
of Marsala. It is the headquarters of the ncocbsily, pointing out, as it docs, only 
Mediterranean coral fishery. Pop. 27,300. how changes are taking place. That any 
Soialoja, Vittorio (1856-1935), It. Jurist given setiuence has occurred continually 
and statesman, h. at Turin, son of Antonio in the past only allows of a conception of 
S. (1817-77), coonomtst. He studied at probabilitv. Various attempts have been 
uiiiv. of Rome, and became prof, of Rom. mado to classify the different 8s. Francis 
law at the uni vs. of Camerino (1879), Bacon, postulating that all human leam- 
Siena (1881), and Romo (1884). He was ing takes Its origin in memory, imagina- 
nomlnated senator, 1904, and became lion, and reason, evolved a scheme {see 
minister of Justice in the second ministry K.it 1 I’earson’s Grammar of Science), 
of Sonniuo, 1909-10, miiil-atcr without whereby the sev. divs. of knowledge could 
portfolio ill the Bosclli and Orlando bo represented by the branches of a treq. 
Cabinets during the First World War, and Comte recognised six fundamental 8s.: 
of foroi^ affairs under Nltti, 1919-20. mathematics, astronomy, physios, chem.. 
It. representative at the peace <'onforencc, biology, sociology, and the 8. of morals 
as minister of foreign affairs he assisted in {see Positivism). He asserted that the 
framing the Covenant of the League of study of any 8. is limited by the retiulre- 
NaUons. 8. was minister of State, 1927, ments of the one next above it. Tho error 
and is the author of many works on law, of this is easily seen to-uay by endeavour- 
especially Rom. law. ing to understand how astronomy can be 

SoUtioa« neuralgia of the sciatic nerve, regarded as the relating link between 
the nerve which supplies the skin of the mathematfen and physios. Speuixr re- 
leg and the muscles of the tliigh, log, and turned to Bacon's idea of the tree and 
foot. The disease is generally caused by regarded phenomena as the root branching 
exposure to cold or wet, or It may be immediately into concrete and abstract 
associated with gout, rheumatism, or Ss. The latter included logic and mathe* 
constipation. The pain is more constant matios; the former group subdivided into 
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abstraot-concrete and concrote Sa., the 
first of these. Includinfr astronomy. blo> 
loflry» and socloloi^y* To relate astronomy 
with these Ss.. rather than with physics, 
is hardly natural; but Spencer’s classifi- 
cation is important, because ho utilised 
Bacon’s tree system while agrreeincr with 
Comte in exeludiiier theoiosry and meta- 
physics from tlio field of kiiowledprc. 

Some of the chief landmarks in the hist, 
of S. are the development of astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine, among the 
Cks.. Indians, and Egyptians; the growth 
of systematic chem. and of optics among 
the medieval Arabs; the scientific renais- 
sance of the twelfth century, as exempli- 
fied by Roger Bacon; the application of 
chem. to medicine by rtiracelsus (1493- 
1541); the rise of mcchnnlcH and as- 
tronomy at the hands of (Salilco (1600) and 
Newton (1700); the work of Harvey on the 
circulation of the blood (1640); and of Gil- 
bert on the magnet (1600): the atomic 
theorj' of Dalton (1800): and the discovery 
of oxygen and the composition of the air 
(Priestley 1774 ; Lavoisier 1775); the over- 
throw of the caloric theory of heat (Rum- 
ford 1800): the discovery of voltaic elec- 
tricity (Volta 1800); tho work of ^^araday 
on electricity (1831); Darwin’s work on 
evolution (1859); and the discovery of 
X-rays and radium (1894-1900). 

There have been remarkable inter- 
relations between various l>ranches of S. 
in recent years, of which a few examples 
may be noticed. It was not anticipated 
that radio would be applied for important 
meteorological purposes, such as confirming 
the existence of the Kenneliy-nea%isidc 
layer, and revealing sev. others, some 
closer to the earth and otliers at much 
greater distances than tliU layer. The 
same comment applies to radar wiiich 
can be used to nieasnro the diameters of 
raindrops and the di')taric-os of clouds. 
Developments in high-speed centrifuges 
have made pos-sible the sedimentation of 
viruses on account of their high molecular 
weights, and they can now be olittiined 
ill comparatively largo amounts. Tho 
chemist has come to the ussistaru'e of i 
a^eulture and the veterinary front in 
numerous ways, one example of which is 
‘bush sickness,' a disease once prevalent 
amongst the sheep in Australia, aud to a 
smaller extent In Scotland . J t was finally 
discovered that the disease was due to the 
ab.sence of cobalt from tho .soil wlicre the 
sheep grazed, and very minute quantities 
of this mineral were sufficient to eliminate 
the dl8ea.se. Even when the soil is not 
deficient in minerals some iinpainnent of j 
the chemical processes of the body, to 
which the name metabolism is applied, is ! 
often in e\ idenco. and here again the 
chemist renders important service. Even 
in genetics the assistance of tfio mathe- 
matician Is required, and progress in 
astronomy would be impossible without 
the work of the physicist. In medicine 
and surgery X-rays and radio-therapy are 
well-known Instances of the application of 
physics, and in recent times the use of 
tracers has played an active part in 
mescal research. Many artificial radio- 
active elements are easily produced, and 


it Is cosy to trace radioactive isotopes be- 
cause of the radiation that they emit. Tho 
body, however, does not distlngid-sh be- 
tween Isotopes of the same element, select- 
ing atoms according to their chemical 
properties only. Hence by putting into 
food some radioactive atoms, wliich can 
be ‘traced* because they are known or 
’labelled,* it is easy to find out where and 
how soon the body takes up this food. 

See H. Spencer, T/ie Classificaiion of the 
Sciences, 1864; J. S. Mill, System of Jjoyic, 
1866; K. Pearson. A (Jrammar of Science, 
1892 (Evcryman*.s Library 1937); A. N. 
Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 
19*27; Sir J. Jeans, The (Iniverse Around 
l\t, 1929, and The (frowih of Physical 
Science, 1947; K. W. Ilarnes, Scientific 
Theorif and Hcliyion, 1933; ,1. Neediiam 
and W. Paigel (ed.), Hackyronnd to Modem 
Science, 1938; J. D. Beriial. The Social 
h'linciions of Science, 1939; F. Sherwood 
Taylor, A Century of Science, 1941: H. 
Bntterth'ld. The Oriyins of Modern Science 
{1300 JSUO), 1919; and I. B. (^)hen, 
Science: Serrant of Man, 1919. 

Science and Technology, Imperial College 
of, see Imperial Colle<ie. 

Scientific and Industrial Research. De- 
partment of. was appointed by OrdiT In 
tVmncil dated July 28, 1915, to direct the 
application money provided by charter 
dated Nov. 23, 1916 (amended by supple- 
mental ehairter of April 27, 1928), to tho 
purposes of seientillc and Industrial re- 
search. The moinbers of this coinmitteo 
of the Privy Council were created a body 
corporate under tl»o name of ‘The Iin- 
Iteriul Trust for the Encouragement of 
ricieutifle and Industrial Researcla,’ and 
on Dee. lo, 1916, a separate dept., having 
its own pari, vote, was created for tho 
service of tlio comiuitteo. Set up by tho 
Asquith gov. iintler tho stress of ono 
world war, tlio dept. Justified itself in a 
second war by contributions of tho utmost 
value towards victory, ami among its 
achioveineiils wa.s the organisation of tho 
w'ork of tlie Bril. Heientitlo teams on 
nmdear fission, which resulU*d in tho 
achiovement, by tho Americans, of tho 
atomic bomb. A second outstanding 
achievement of the dept, was the invou- 
tiou of radar (^-i’-), wfilcli resulted from 
tho pro-w'ar experiments of Sir Edward 
Appleton, Sir Robert Watson Watt (</.r.), 
ami others under tlio auspices of tho dept. 
The dept, was always designed to serve the 
permanent needs of a nation at pence, and 
when tho war ended, the finanelal statistics 
show tiiat It wfus preparing fur Its peace- 
time labours: down to 1914 expoiidlturo 
never varied markedly from the £682,180 
of tlio last financial year of peace; from 
194.> onwards it increased rapidly from 
year to year and reached £2,694,061 in the 
year ended March 31, 1948. The aggre- 
gate net estimate for the dept, in 1919-50 
amounted to £4,414,717, an Increaso of 
£1,091,554 on the same ostimuto for 1948- 
1949. The gross estimate amounted to 
£4,827 ,220 : grants for research. £1.962,000; 
research work an<l research estabs., 
£2,419,704; geological survey, £243,492; 
and headquarters administration. 
£202,024. Tho dept, serves the double 
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purpose of helping or persuading industry 
to take advantage of the progress of 
Bciciitilir di'^covery and of influoneing 
scientists to attempt the sort of clis> 
coveries <»f which industry stands in 
need. To help individual industries in 
applying scientific method to the prob- 
lems of their own technique there arc 
co-operative research associations, re- 
ceiving grants of public money through 
the dept. For the wide range of sclent ific 
studies Avhich are for the material benefit 
of the community at largo without being 
the concern of specific industries, the 
dept, itself organises and flnan(‘es research 
in its own laboratories and those of 
academic sociolies. Such groat and older 
institutions as the Geological Survey and 
the National i’hysical Laboratory were 
long ago brought within the dept.’s iirbit. 
Other large subjects of investigation by 
the ilept. include the work of the Fuel 
Ilcs(‘arrli Station, the Raditi Kesearch 
Organisation, tiie Jtuihiing Researeh 
Station, the Forest 1‘rodiiets and Pest 
Infestation Ileseiurh Lalioratories, tlie 
Fire llesearch Organisation, and tlie 
Water l‘ollution Kes(‘areh liUhoratory. all 
of them sections of knowledge in wliieh 
every advance brings benefits to puliiie 
health or wci?,.* ‘ 

Scientifio iVlethod. .'>< ienee is pnmnriiy 
concerned wMth the <‘olI(M'tJon. arrange- 
ment, aiul elassiii<'at ion <if the knowleilge 
aiioiit the w<irld around u.s. lb i-- sul>- 
diMded for eonvenieiuM' into vui»ieets 
liUo astroinun>, pliysie-^, ehein., lii*>l(>gy, 
geology, ete., altluuigli there is no hard 
and fast lino between an.\ two so-called 
branches ol scMMiee. 'I’lins in astronoinv 
one cannot in\estigate completely the 
ways of tlie stars witlioul trespassing into 
tlie realm of physi«*s; nor is it posMlde to 
have a eornpletij understanding of the 
animal kingdom wit limit eneroaeJiing con- 
sideralily oii the domain of eheni. Pol- 
leetions of faets in themselves have little 
value, and tlie seieiiti'it merely starts from 
this ]ioiiit. The hrst essential is that all 
know’ll faets about a partlenlar hubjeet 
to be iiive*,tigated should be eolleebnl 
and verified thoroughly; all siiperiluons 
material must he rejeeletl, and anything 
w'hich eoiilains an element of donlit must 
be roeognised for wliat it is worth. Hav- 
ing eolleeted and arranged the nndoiitded 
facts, the scientisl tlieii proceeds to make 
an hypothesis that will aeeoniit for them. 
It Is notiling more Ilian a tentative sug- 
gOhliou in tlie first place, ha-^ed. however, 
on know’ll evimts. This is the essence t»f 
the nictliod of indnelion, and is a valuable 
aid to Kcieiiee. lJut, having formulated 
an hyiiotliosis to aeemint for knowm facts, 
the next stage is to work uinui this, ami 
imagine other things wdiieli oiiglit to 
follow, granted the liypothesis oxprcs.seH 
a truth. Those other things are next 
tested vigorously by experiment, and if 
the preUicU'd conclusion is verified we 
have strong evidence in favour of tiie 
original hypothesis being sound. In foot 
we hnvo deduced certain things which 
Bhoiild follow, and have verified them by 
further exiieriment. It will bo apparent 
therefore that science must constantly be 


on the qui vice, accumulating facts b^r 
expeniment. having insight enough to 
come to i.he conclusion and formulate an 
hypothesis, and stimulating fimther re- 
search to examine by experiment the 
logical outcome of the original hypothesis. 
Should the further experiment nob bear 
out what was to be expected then the 
liypothesis becomes a matter of extreme 
doubt, and a new lino must be taken. The 
IiroecHS of deduction depends on a logical 
urguiiient which can only lie sound if the 
original assumption is correct and if the 
ri osoniug is correct. In logic the method 
Is employed in the syllogism: e.q. 

Major tire mine: All acids contain 
hydrogen. 

Minor premise: Vitriol is an ai-id. 

('owiusion: y ilrinl contains hyilrogcn. 

This (‘omdusion 1 hcreforc depends on the 
truth of the two statements, and, if these 
are true, tlio l•onelusioIl can he relied on. 
Blit if wo have reason to doubt, say, the 
niaior premise, then the wliole argument 
falls to the ground. Again, evtii if the 
pn imscs are correct, tin logic must bo 
.sound. Tiiiis: 

Major prem tse : Mia pi>les are attracted 
by the earth. 

Minor premise: The moon i» attracted 
by th(* earth. 

Conelnston: 'I’he moon is an aiiplo, 
wlii<-li is olivioiisly al>'*urd, as the reason- 
mg is faulty; tlie fallai’y is kiiowm as ‘the 
iiiidistrihut(‘(l middle.* 

The two important feature-, in seiouco 
an* therefore imlucsiou, or arguiru from 
tin* particular to the general, and de- 
duction, or arguing from the general to the 
particular, anil together they represent 
the basic prineqilcs adnpted m S. M. Such 
.searching methods mn-.t l•hv^^usly test 
hypotheses fully, and it not intreqaently 
happens that an hyiiothcsis falls to the 
ground as a result of further exiieriment. 
Thu*- in the days before Lavoisier tliere 
was a very widely held hypothesis that 
eoinhustiou was due to the agency of 
an hypothetical suhstaiieo ‘plilogiston.* 
Those siilistaiices vvliich contained a large 
t>roportion of phlogiston isoied with it 
wiieii burned. Lead, for cKainplt*. would 
lose its phlogiston on being Heated, ,ind 
form a calx. The fact that this ralx. 
wlien heated with a hodv (like earhon) 
ijeli ill phlogiston, revertetl again to 
nietallie lead, would seem to uphold the 
jtlea. But in order to exiil.iiii why lead 
ifanis in weight on ln'ing burned the 
idilogisliaiis had to resjirt to the t>retty 
thought that phlogiston was reiielled by 
the earth, and therefore tiad negative 
weight. It w'us not until Lavoisier per- 
formed his celebrated i*\[>eriment-s, calling 
in quantitative methods, and examiiiiug 
all possible cniwes, that the hypothesis was 
finally exploded, and a now one substi- 
tutetl. If an hypoth* h, after repea wd 
and vigorous testing, c.iii still hold its own, 
it Is in time designated as a theory . and If 
more and more tests are made, .e 1 the 
theory stii »olds, it nrrlvvs at tlie stage of 
a law, which is a short statement of facts, 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt. 
But it must bo remembered that this 
possibility is still there, and even a law 
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may be abandoned or modilied thou^li the are a rare oconrronco. The climato is a 
former is unlikely in most ea^es.' One (Treat factor in the Is. 'a main industry. 
Instance of this possibility is found in the irrowiiifT of spring llou ers for market. 
Newton's laws wldt'h imply a mechanical Agriculture plays an important iiart in the 
world, in which particles move as the is. The fiirnis are small, but well equipped 
forces from other particles cause them to with modern machinery. TJio average 
move, and in which the past completely holding is approximately 20 ao. and Is 
detennincb the future. Tlic astronomical more in the nature of a market garden, 
universe and others as well seemed to with Itio land divided into small squares 
stand secure on a mechanical foundation, Hurrounded by mil liedges ot J*iffo3porum, 
but the Einsteinlan uni verse has now re- a New Zealand i>lant with a (hick ever- 
placed the old Newtonian conception. green foliage. These hedges protect the 
Asa result of new develoxmients science crops from the Atlantic gales. There has 
is in a continual state of tlux, and nothing been mu(‘h drowning of the land by the 
can be rt'garded n‘» absolutely final, eucronohiiig sea, and by slow subsidence. 
Modem science is therefore ba^^ed ou a In tlie past, flslilng was one of the major 
sound foundation of Intensive and re- iudustrles, but there is little serious fishing 
pcated testli^s. The good rcseandi done uoav. The is. are a popular holiday 
worker in beginning a problem needs to report. Many people visit them during 
take into consideration all the factors the summer mouths. There are reerea- 
wblch arc likelj to affeet his problem, and tioiis such ns golf, tennis, and boating, 
by a procc-s of elimination arrive at some Tbc most iiopiilnr sport among Ibc iociil 
conclusion as to what is tlie real fiu tor (op people is balling, and races Luke place 
faetoi's) acting as the cause of the observed twice a week during the stsison. There 
phenomena. His ctfortb at hypothesis is an air service between Rt. .Tusi airport 
making arc directed towards a desfro to on the inriiiilund and bt. Mary's, and a 
penetrate be>ond the mere observed facts boat service between St. Marj’s and 
and stimulate further w'ork. Uis guesses Peiizanco. 

at truth may be falbunous, and may have The is. are rrtiwded with T>rehihtorlo 
to be discartled and new ones invented to burkil -chambers, menhirs, iniddeiw, and 
account for the ob'>ervod facts. The hut vils. The stono-ciia inhered barrows 
scientist has much in conunoii with the evidentlv represent a prov. extension of 
philosopher, but he can go much furtlicr. the great iiicgullth culture of liritfany, as 
Aristotle was content to crdlect fa<*^^s. might indeed be inlernMl from the geo- 
arrange them, and then invent many and graphkMl setting of the Is. ft Is thought 
varied explanations. Ilacon (1501-l«2<)) jiossible that thev imiv have been fho 
Introduced the germ of the modern special liome ot the dead, known In (Vltio 
method** of induction and insisted on belief, (''amden identiilcd tlie s, T. with 
care and aecurarv in sifting all available the fabled tin Is. <*alled thot’assltendc^. to 
facts. Tn science the qiic‘*tions are in v er ( which came the i'Incnician traders, but 
completely an^'wered. Nothing Is ev<T there is no ovidence of the oxafet site of 
finished. Logic is an aid to help the these Atlantic tin is. Tin was, of course, 
scientist to test his statcnienl.s, and in all worked In CornwuP in (lie K.irlv Iron Age 
his work, the (ivpotls'^H of unifonnitv in oinl in Honi. times, Init (Iierc is no trace 
nature is relied on (/.<• what has happened of working*? in the .s. I >>nine, at least, 
wdll liai»pen again under exacih tlie of the hut vils. belong to tlie llronzo Age, 
S9me conditions). }^re F, NV. We-'tawoy, and to this time also may be attributed 
Scientific Methods 1919. the unel. dividing wails of an early field 

Scilla, gunu'J of bulbous plants (fainlly system, examples of wliicli arc oceasion- 
Liliaccie) bearing laemues or corymbs of ally to be seen liclow pn'seut sea level, 
blue, pink, or white flowers. *S. nt//«ns. Total area 3.>UU ae. I’op. IflOO. 
the wild Iiyaciiith or bluebell; S. vfrna, Str W. Horlase, *sv»//i/ /sits, ITTifi; E. O. 
the vernal squill; and S. autiimnalist the Ilarjier. Stilly f'ihs. 1910; .1. Motherwell, 
autmiinnl squill, are Brit. Sev. species, Jtlcs of Stnlly. 1911; A. ami II. (iilison, 
efepeclally S. bifolia ond *S. hiapanica, are 'Thf l»lt 9 of Snlly, 1932; 11. ()’N. llcncken, 
much valued in the garden. The squill Arfhwoloyy of (Ufrnmtll and Stilly, 1932; 
of pharmacy Is the dried scaly bulb of and 10. L. Bowley, The Forlunale I'dtnids, 
S. maritinm. an Indian species. 191.1. 

Scilly Isles, 2.'» in. S.W. of Land’s End. Scimitar (Persian Shinishlr). short 
There are aliout 140 is. in all; man v, how- <irieritnl curved sword, once used In the 
ever, are not more than clusters of rocks E., e-*peeJulIy by the Turks and J*orslnns. 
and oul> five (St. Mary’s, Trei-oo, .'^t. Tin* liUule broadens from the handle, and 
Martin’s, ft Agms, and Hrylicr) are in- has one rutting edge, which coim*H to a 
habited. The largest of thc‘<e is. is St. point, the bock being shorter and thicker. 
Mary's, with a pop. of about 1300. T)»e Scinde, ste Sind. 

Is. are the projicrty of the (’row’ii, and Scio, wr Chios. 

areadminister“d by the duchy of f’oni wall, Scioto, rlv. of Ohio, II.S.A., a r.-b. trib. 

but the is. of Trosco, the most Inautifiil, of the Ohio. Length 23? m. 

Is leased to Mid. A. A. S. Dorricri-.’^iuitb. Scipio, famous patrician family of anct. 
The collection of tropical and sub- Rome, belonging to the Cornelia gens, 
tropical plants and shrubs growing in the Among its chief members were: 
gtfdens have been collected by the Pumiiis Comeliua Sripio, who was con- 
l>orrien-Rinfth family over a number of sul in 218 u.c. at tho time of the second 
years, and have been grown with great Punic war. Ho sailed to Gaul to prevent 
success ow'ing to the warm and equable Hannibal crossing tho Alps, but returned 
ollmate of tho Is., where frost and snow to Italy when no found ho had been 
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antlcipri 1 0(1 by tho enemy, and met Hanni- 
bal in Cihalpino (Iniil, and suUorcd a defeat 
at bis bunds, narrowly escapiiv? death. 
Beiu? forc*ed to rot n'Ut bo tiM»k up bis 
quarters at 1 Mu (xnd ia,Hiibs<‘(|uently moving 
to tho l.b. of tho Trebiu, wIk'I’c, joined by 
the other (‘oiisul, Soiiipronius Longus, ho 
was Dgaiu deteatod. After this he crossed 
to Spain (217) to |oiu his brother (inteiis, 
and tog(‘tJier they gain(*d sev. victories; 
but ill 212, ha\ Ing «'ros">od tho Ib(‘pus with 
the purpose of driving tho Curthngmians 
out of Spain, they wore both defeated 
and sbiln. 

J*uhlms (U)rnfliiis Africamts 

Alaior was b. in 2:U n.(\ lie is tirst 
mentioned in 2lrt at the battle of tin* 
Tlciniis. He fought at < 'aniue in 21H, and 
was elected ledile in 212, aithougli lie hati 
not reached the legal uge. His huccos*^ m 
Spain was striking und rapid, in tlic 
ilrst c-ainpaign (210) he took Carthago 
Nova, and in tiu' course of the ne\l iliree 
years he drove the Carthaginians cniircly 
out of Spain. He returned to Koine in 

200, and was eleetetl consul for th(‘ fallow- 
ing year (20.")). although he had not yet 
tllleii the odlco of prietor, and was only 
thirty years ot age. After much opposi- 
tion he obt. lined a tli'et and army to 
invade Afii« i ">•*’ hmg struggle with 
the CarthagiiiMii'i \\A^^ aL length brought 
to a close bv tho battle' fought near the 
city of Zamu on Uet. ID, 202, in wliicb S. 
gained a decisive uud briJlitint victory 
over Hannibal, .s. returned to Italy in 

201, and tnitend Koine In triumph. He 
wus censor m 100 with P. /Klius P.etiis, 
and consul a second time in 10 1 with Ti. 
Sempi'onius Longns, lu 100 scrvetl as 
legate under his hrolher Lucius in the war 
aguinst Autioelms Hu* (Ireat. Kt his 
return ho was himself accused of having 
received hnbes from \ntioehus. He 
retired to Jiis eouiitrv seat at Lituriiuin, 
and never returned to Koine. Tho year 
of Id.s death is uneeil.-tin, hut it i-. prob- 
ably 18;t. Sci K. 11. Liddell Hart, Scipio 
AJriranufi : a tirenUr than \npuLeon, 1020. 
and K. M. Hayward, Studiis on Scipio 
Africanus Mo for, 10.10. 

i^uhlius Cfinnhioi Stijno, ^Kiniiianu-^ 
Africtniu'i Minor wms the >ounger son of 
L. JI«amlius Kaulus, tho eomiueror of 
Macedonia, and w'as adopted by P. Se.ipio, 
tho son of the eomiueror of llamiibal. He 
was b. about IS.'i. .S. Hr‘-t served in 
Spain witli great distinction as militnry 
tribune under the consul L. Lueullus in 
161. On the outbreak of tho third IMmie 
war In 141) ho a(’eompanied tho Uom. 
army to Africa, again with the rank of 
military tribune, and gained .still more 
renown, lie returned to Koine in IIS. 
and had already gained such popularitv 
that when ho bocaniu a candidate for th** 
tudilesbip for the followMiig ye.n* (117) ho 
was elected consul, although la* was oiilv 
thirty -seven. Tlio long eoidiuuauee ot 
the war in Spain again called S. to the 
oonsulshlp. He wa.s appointed consul in 
his absence, and had the prov. of Spain 
assigned to him In 134. His operations 
were attended with success; and in 133 ho 
brought the war to a conclusion by the 
capture of the city of Numautia after a 


long siege. He now received the surname 
of XipiiautinuH in addition to that of 
Alneaniis. Hrion his return to Rome In 
132 he took the lead in opposing the 
popular party. He Ls supposed to have 
been murdered, and Cicero mentions Carbo 
os his assassin. See A. Schulten, Numan- 
tin, 1927, and K. Bllz, Die Politik des 
PithliU'i (^orneLius Scipio j^^milianus, 1936. 

Scire Facias, in law, writ summoning a 
person to show cause why some order 
should nut he made, as, for example, 
calling upon sureties to give reasons W'hy 
a piaiutilT should not have execution 
against th(*m for a debt, or summoning a 
third person to show why goods in his 
hands by replev in should not be delivered 
in satisfaelion of a judgment debt. S. F. 
was u (iommon process to repeal a patent, 
but now a petition of tbo same tenor is 
U'^ed; and it was the customary process 
lor making the individual members of a 
comp<in> liable upon a judgment entered 
against their puhlie otlieir or other person 
sued as representing the comiiany. There 
is no meiitiou of S. K. in he .iiidicature 
Acts {q.c.i, Init apparently a writ of 
summons can in appropriate ca.oes bo 
endorsed with a elaiiii for a S. F. 

Scirocco, nee Sinocco. 

Sciron, in Hk. h'geiirl, robber wMio in- 
fested the neighbourhood of Megara, and 
tiirow his \lc•llm^ over the Seiroinan 
elilis into the ''ca. Theseus inflicted the 
same late on him. 

Scirrhus, tonii of cancer which occurs 
inainlv m tho ft malt' breast, ami is 
cliaractcn.sed by a hard growth. Treat- 
ment with Kontgi'ii i.\*» rays or with 
radium in earl> eases is of great benettt, 
although euttlng out of the disea.sed part 
is the more common treatment. 

Scissor-bill, sec Skim.meu. 

Scissors are made out of steel. Kaeh 
blaile IS either f(»rged by hand, or machiuo 
iiuulc, from one bar of steel, tho ‘bows’ or 
linger imles being formed without welding. 
There are thirty proeosscs in the inanuf. 
of S., the most important being that of 
setting, a.s the blades must be .so made 
tint tliey eiit from rivet to point. After 
setting the lilades arc tlleii and polished, 
and faotened together, 'riiiloi's’ is. are 
TiiJide in two parts, the blades being made 
of erueible steel, and the bow and shauk 
of iioii. which is w'elded uu. See also 
Cl riJiuv . 

Sclerosis, torm used in patiiology for 
the hardening of n tis.sue. especially in the 
eentinl nervous system. AVheu oeeiirring 
in the organs, the coiulition is ealled 
eirrlm^is or tlbrosN. 1 itssemiiialed 
eonsiv,ts of ditfuse area" ot liardeiimg lu 
the spinal (’ord, with s> mptorns of 
l)arul>sis. defeets of «Kiu‘eeh and vision, 
ete. ’ArU.*rio-S. is a thickening and 
hardening of tiie arten il walls. 

Sclerotio, Solera, or .^cierotio Coat, the 
dense outer membrane of the eyeball. It 
serves aa a proioclive e-'at, and it com- 
posed of flbrous ttssue. It form the 
‘white of eye,* and is pierced by the 
optic nerve at the rear; it is continuous 
with the cornea lu front. 

Solopo* see under Fiuearms. 

Soodra, see Skutaki. 
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Soolding-brtdle, see Brank. i facUnf? olT at the red end. Antarcs is at a 

Soolia (Ok. axoAia), short lyriral .poems very great dlstaneo (330 U^ht-years) and 
of anct. Greeco, intended iis driiikiuflr its dianicter is about 450 times thot of ttie 
songs. Their inyoutfon was ascribed to sun. 

Terpander, while A loams, Sappho, Si- Scorpion, name for tiio order Scorpionea 
monides, and Pindar also composed them, of tlio family of Araolmids (t.c. spiders and 
The most famous scolion is that of Cal- their allies), a few small species of w hlch 
listratus in praise of Harmodius and occur in S. Europe, but most abundant in 
Ariatogiton. tropical and sub -tropical regions, whore 

SoombrldsB, see Mackkrel. some spooies nttnln a length of 0 or 10 in. 

Scone, New and Old, vils. of Perthshire, They feed on the 1ulce.s of other Arachnids 
Scotland. New S. is situated on the and liiseet**, seizing their prey with the 
Perth- Aberdeen road, *2 m. N.K. of Perth, pow'erful claws or palpi. They are noc- 
Pop. 2500. Old S. lies 1 ^ m. to the W., on turnnl in habit, hiding (iuring the day be- 
the Perth-Ilraemar road. In its anet. neath stones and under the loose barks of 
palace (destroyed in the riots of 15.59) titles. The females are viviparous, the 
the kings of Scotland were crowned. The eggs being liatched in the enlarged ovd- 
coronatioii stone was removed to West- ducts. S^. are notoriously pugnacious, ami 
minster Abbey by Edward T. iii 1*296. Of their sting, though painrul. does not prove 
the old tn. little now remains but the fatal to adult human beings in good health, 
market cross. Pop. The stinging organ is situated on the 

Scopolomine (Scopolamine), see Uyo- tolsou. at the hind end of the abdomen. 
SCIXE. There are about 300 different siK*eies 

Scorbutus, see ycunvr. of S. 

Score. Copy of any music wTitten in Scorzonera, gonna of |)erennIol plants 
eev. parts on .separate sta\ea. uitli tho (family CornpositnO. 'i'he taproots rif S. 
coincident notes appearing vertieullj over hispanica are used as a winter vegetable, 
each other, so that the work can be read Soot, Michael, sk St orr, Mir'ii \kl. 

withcomparativeeaseinuw'ay that would Scot and Lot, par. <lm‘s l)\ inhab. of 

be quit© iiuptjssible with parts written out certain corporate tns.. the payment of 
or printed .separately for each participant, w’hieh before th<‘ Htdorm \et is.Pi con- 
Coiuplete orchestral or choral Ss. sliowing ferreti the pari. franchi'>o. 'I'lie house- 
all the parts are given the name of full S.; hohlers were not t.ivtsl to the same 
arrangements of operas, oratorios, etc., amount, but i>.iid a«*»ording to their 
for voiees and pianoforte are vocal Ss.; al)ilit\. 
arrangements for pianoforte only are piano Scotch Fir, see Pivr,. 

Ss.; composers’ sketches reduced to a few Scotch Terrier, srv orrisii, on Mn ii 
staves, to be elaborated and fully written nrcN. Ti.inui.n. 

out later, are known as short Ss. The Scoter, gemorie mnuf* applied to spetMOS 
usual lay-out of orchestral Ss. is in groiiiis j of (Memut in tho family Anatlihe. il\ 
of various types of instrunumt^. witJi | nipra, tlie fommoii S. iir blac’k duek, is 
the treble instruments of (ueh gp<»up at found off the Scot ti'-h c*oa-'ts, ,md its di(*t 
the top and the ha.'^s instruments at the consists of mollii'-es. Tin* f(‘m.iie is 
bottom, and the order is u.s a rule wood- entirelv brown, while the male is hlaek. 
wind at the top, brass in the middle, and CtJ. /usra, the \td\et .S., i*. lihu k with nu 
strings at the bnftom. Harps, percus- orange lull ami dark hmI feel, hut the 
Sion, and any otiicp extras are placed female is browui and lias a l)row'nish t>ill. 
between brass and strings, Scotists, see Du.ns Scotpk, ami Si'no- 

Scorcsby, William (1789-1357), Kng. I i.vsrn 
Arct’icexiilororand ph>''ieist,//. at (Topton Scotland. Tho X. portion of tlie i*-'. 
in Ym-k'shire. in l.SUfJ he was chief (»f Grejit Britain, liouri.led on the M. Iiy 

oUlcer of the w’halliig shiiJ /{esolutivn, the X^irth Sea, on tlie X. ami W. by the 

whlcli reached lat. 81’ 30' X.; in 1811 ho Atlantie. and on the S.W. ami S. hy tlie 
took command of the Jtesoluiion. After Xorth rininnel and Insb Se;i, tho Sol wav 
many journey.s to the .\retic regions ho Firlli, and England. 'J’ln- mainland Is 
abandoned the sea In 18‘2‘2, and was ‘28,7 iii. in length, but \arics \i*ry greatly 
ordained in 18'2 .j. He bccanm virar of in broadlh, as mm*li, in fait, as from 160 

Bradford in 18.39. He pub. Uistoru and to .'jO m. 'riie E. < oast Is indented by 

Desrriptttai of the Arrtir UruionH (1S2()); dce]» firths, wdiieli in some eases extend 
Journal oj a Voyaae Memorials of m.inv mil(‘s inland, the i>rin. of these 

the Sea (18.70); Journal of a Voyaqe to lieing the lirllis of Kortli, 'Paj , Moray, 
Australia for Magnrtit' Itrsearrh (18.'i9), (’romartv, and Dornoeh. The W. coast 
etc. A shiji of the whale-catcher tvpe, abounds in narrow promontories and In- 
named IVilliam Senreshy was built for the lets, and is fringed by a nmltltmie of is. 
Discovery Coinmittei* and idaeod in com- The entire coast -lino Is ‘2500 m. in length, 
mission in 19‘26. See farther under Dis- The wtude country is iiioro or leas moun- 
COVERY CovTMiTTEi:. taluous and broken, nml, indeed. It may 

Scorpio (the Scorpion), anet. zodiacal he .said that one is novet out of night of 
oonsteUatlon, the eightli in order. 'Dio hilis. ints., or rising mxmnd of some 
well-known ‘triangle’ is formed by Spica, description, lint roughly speaking, the 
Arcturus, and Alpha .'^corpil. The inoHt country may be divided into highlands 
important star in this couslellation is tho and lowlands. 1'ho Higlilands may, goiier- 
*rea* star Antares. 'Dds star gives its oily speaking, ho regarded ns being all 
name to the 'Aotaiian* type, i.e. those that part of Scotland which lies W. and N. 
whose spectra contain a number of dark of a lino drawn along tho firth of Clyde, 
tends, sharp on the violet end and and thence in a N.w. direction from tho 
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Clyde estuary to Stonehaven on the £. 
coast. The only large lowland area In this 
region is In the N.E. cos., embracing the 
N. portions of Uanft, Moray, and Nairn, 
and the K. part of Aberdeenshire. Still 
further N., Ctdthness is the wide plain 
which is continued geologically with tho 
Orkney Isles. Tlie W. coast Is almost 
wholly highland, whilst the E. is level 
and a typical agrie. country. Tho High- 
lands may be said to cluster round the 
Grampian llauge, of which Hen Novls 
(4406 ft.) is tho highest peak. Tho 
southerly spurs of this rango arc bounded 
by the Sid law Hills, the Oehils, and the 
Campslo Fells. On the S. side of the 
firth of Forth, again, a miniature highland 
country is formed by tho Moorfoots, 
Pont lands, and Lammeriiiuirs, the Eildons, 
Lowthcra, and Clioviota. Tho Highlands 
proper are traversed by tlie Caledonian 
Canal, a semi -art ilieial waterway con- 
necting IjOcIim Nesa and Locljy. S. of tlie 
GrajiipiHn.s lies tlie great valley of Stratli- 
luore, stretching for 100 in. tlimugh the 
cos. of Perth, Angus, and Kincardine. 
The prill, rivs. are: on the E. cnaat, the 
Tweed, Fortli, Tay, l>ee, Hon, Spey, Ksk, 
and Nith; on tho W., the Clyde. Of the* 
great inland lakes, Jjoehs Katrines 
Lomond, Maroe. nd Awe are the most 
important. 

(’f.iMATK. — The climate is \atiuhle, but 
extremes of cold and heat are rarely 
experieuc’Od. In w’lnter the mean temp, 
is about and in Aug. about 58®. The 
\V. dists., moistened by tlie genial .sea- 
bree/.os of tlie (liilf Stream, are wanner 
and also wed ter than liic K. Tho ellrnate 
rescmhlos lliat England; hut being 
fiirtlHT ?N. it is colder, and the hills are 
renowned for their mists. The Highlands, 
especially, are bh'ak. In autumn and 
early winter westerly winds pre\ail, Imt 
In spring easterly and N, -easterly winds 
are severely felt. Although .suiiimcr is 
often quito as w’arm as in the S. of 
England, the winters arc much more 
Raluhrioiis tiian In that region. In fart, 
tho cliinato of Scotland is on tho wiiole. 
though variable, mmii more bracing and 
less treaelnToiis Ih.'iii that of tJio .sister- 
countrj\ in the central dists. snow'- 
storms, tliongli frciiuenl in winter, are no 
niort* rigorous, tluin In the JiUko Dist. of 
Cumherland, and on the E. coast the 
a\erage of simshliie is ^erv innch higher 
than on the E. coast of Kngland. Tiic 
land for the most jiart being hilly is well 
drained, so that the damnness which .so 
adversely affects many of the best cos. of 
England is nltogetlier aliseiit, except on 
the W. coast, wiiieh is notoriously rainy 
and relaxing. On tho wiiole Hio climate 
of Scotland compares favourably with 
England, excepting, perhaps, Cornw’all 
and Devon. 

Area and Pon latiox.— Scotland is 
29,796 sq. in. in arc'a, iiiehiding 186 
Seottlsh is. In addition there is Inland 
water to the extent of 609 aq. in. Hy the 
census of A])rl] 1931 tho total pop. of 
Scotland was 4,842,554, of whom 2,325,867 
were males and 2,516,687 females. This 
total comprised visitors and residents, 
Brit, nationals and aliens, civilians and 


non -civilians, and was a decrease of 39.943 
sincx) t^o census of 1921. On tho basis of 
the 1931 census tho urb. pop. was 69-4 
per cent of the total. The tlgures of the 
national registration of Sept. 1939, which 
did not ineluiie members of tho armed 
services, ai«l in some eases include 
evaeueea not normally resident in the 
areas, ure given below in parentheses after 
the 1931 figures for cos. and burghs. (The 
pop. in 1 940 w'as estimated to be 5,030,000.) 
Tho pops, of the thirty -three civil cos. of 
Scotland by the census of 1931 were: 
Aberdeenshire, 313,521 (324,951 in 1939); 
Angus. 270,190 (261,633): Argyllshire, 
63,0.50 (70,962); Ayrshire, 285,217 

(318,890); ilanffshire, 54,907 (53,428); 
Berwickshire, 26,612 (27,515); Buteshire, 
18,823 (24,028); Caithness, 25.656(24,341); 
Clack mannanahire, 31,948 (34.885); Diiin- 
fries'shire. 81,070 (87,524); Dunbarton- 
shire, 146.723 (1.56.463); East Lotliian, 
47.338 (52,556); Fife. 276,368 (284,098); 
Inverness-Shire, 82,108 (84,293); Kincar- 
dineshire. 26,780 (28.402); Khiros-s, 7454 
(8199); Kirkcudbright, 30..>18 (33.924); 
Lunarkshlro, 1,587,663 (1,517,950); Mid- 
lothian, 526,296 (502.019); Mora\, 40,806 
(43,556); Nairn, 8294 (8575); ' Orkney . 
22.077 (21,952); Peeblesshire, 15,051 

(16,251); Perthshire. 120,793 (138.922); 
Ui'iifri'w shire, 287,991 (321,217): Boss and 
(’roniarty. 62,799 (02,246); Boxburgh- 
shire, 45.685 (is,«20): Selkirkshire, 22,711 
(22,874); Shetland tZetland), 21,121 
(19,867); Slirlingshijv, 166.417 (177,562); 
SutJierland, 16,101 (15.329); West l.othiaii 
81.431 (82.490): Wigtownshire, 29,331 

(32.061). 

The pop. of burghs exceeding 35,000 
was, a<M‘ording to the 1931 eeiisiis: Glas- 
gow% 1,093,337 (1,010,043 in 1939); Kdin- 
burgli, the cap., 439,010 (108,512); 

l)imd(s\ 176,424 (160,327); Aberdeen, 
169,803 (173,335); Paisley, 86,445 (90,955); 
Grceuoek, 79,012 (78.863); MoClierwell and 
WHjuw, 65,611 (65.391); Clydebank, 

46,991 (14,108); Kirkealdv. 44,559 

( I . 1 26 ) ; Coat bridge, 1 3.3 1 2 (4 3 , 7 86 ) ; Ayr, 
3S.90.5 (43.776); Kilmarnock. 38.681 

(41,636); llaiiiiltoii, 38.112 (3S.35.7); Fal- 
kirk, 36,566 (36,707); Hunferriilme. 35.058 
(31.900); Perth, 35,051 (38.379). 

PnoinH’Tioxs. — Seareeh more than a 
fourth part of Scottish ground is und( r 
cuIti>a(M»ii, though ngrieiillurc is one of 
the staple imiustrirs of its people. Of 
the various kinds of erop^ raised the corn 
crop is much tho nuist important, ami 
oats, barley, and wlieat ure grown. Oats 
take the tlrst i>laee, eo^ ering a very much 
larger area than either of the othei*s. 
Barley, being constantly in dtunand for 
distilling purposes. comO'' next in order, 
w'liilo w’lieat Is cultivated only to a eom- 
paratively small cxluit In Seotkind. 
Other crops grow'u im* beans ami rye. 
Turnips and potatoes an the prin. given 
crops. Sugar-beet crops are increasing in 
importance, especially in Fifeshiro. The 
Cupar sii^r boot ftietory is cquippi to 
handle 13,0 >* ac. pruiluetion annually. 
In tho S.W. dairy-farniijig is an industry 
of considerable Iniportanee, and Ayrshire 
cattle, being good milkers, ore tho most 
popular breeds in these cos. Large herds 
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of cattle are also kept iu the N.E., but 
these are of a kiud more valued .in the 
meat market. Varieties of sheep Include 
the black -faced brt*ed of the tilKhlands 
and the Cheviote, the former raised for 
mutton aud the latter for their wool. Iu 
Slietland al^o tlieiT is a variety of sheep 
with soft, line wool, known as * Shetland 
wool.’ From the same dist. como the 
hardy little Shctlaud ponies, while the 
Clydesdale draught-horses are famed 
everyw’hcrc. All over the sparsely popu- 
lated HiKhlauds, where much of thet;rouiid 
is unfit for cultivation, there arc exteii- 
slvo doer ‘fore‘>ts* and grouse moors. 
Pheasants, partriilgcs, hlack game, and 
hares art< proscr\ od. In recent yours tho 
study of arhoricnltiiro has re<*olvo<l nnire 
attention, and tho planting of foivsts - 
mainly composed of \arictios of .'->oottHh 
fir — to replace those out down lias pi*o- 
gressed in a proiiort innate degree. The 
sea fisheries all niund (lie otiasts (‘oiitri- 
bute maU‘rially to the wealth of Soot laud. 
They are admiiiistored by tho fc?eotllsh 
Home Dept. (Fisheries l)l\ .), St. Andrew’s 
Hmiso, Edinburgh, aud for admiiiistraUve 
purposes the eojistllne is divhled iuto 
twenty-^even fishery dists., supervised by 
the dept.’s fishery ollieeps. The prin. 
centres of white fishing are AberdtH.'n, 
Crantoii and Leith, Lo.^sjemouth, W iek, 
Arbroath, Mallaig, Oban, and Ayr, ahilo 
herring fishing on a considerable scale Is 
condueted from Fraserbiiigh, Peterhead, 
Lenvick, wStomoway, Ullapool, Mallaig, 
Tarbert (Argyll), Ayr, and Campbeltown. 
The prill, kinds of white tish lauded are 
cod, hadd<»ck, whiting, liake, lemon Miles, 
plaice, tiulilml, and skate. The valuaiite 
heiTing fl-ilieries aeeount for about half of 
the landings of sea fisii at Scottish ports. 
Salmon arc fi-lie<l in many of the riv s. and 
lochs and also in the sea along the eoanta. 
Considerable revenue is denv^ed from the 
shell fl^h^ Ties vvideh proiluee lobsters, 
eralis, mu-'&f'ls, etc. • 

The chief minerals are coal, iron ore, 
stem*, an<l oil-shalc. Coal is known to 
have been mined as early as the twelfth 
century. Alamt half tho total output of 
coal was oliiained from Lanarkshire, hut 
tlie coal seams there are running out. 
ilaiiy pit« have lieen closed, ami miners 
are encouraged to move to Fife ami Mid- 
lothian. New tns. itro being built f<jr the 
miners in Fife. There are also eoal-minos 
in Ayr, .'Stirling, and mure than a dozen 
flilTereiit cos. Iron ore is mostly fr>und 
iu Ayrshire, aud pig-iron Is smoltf'd in 
Lauarkslure. Granite, tliouKli <iuarrlod 
all over .'Scotland, is prliielimlly obtained 
in Aberdeen, and from some of the E. 
ooti. paving stfinea are expfirUsL Tliero 
are slate «iii.'>iTiea in Argyll'^hin-. 

Manuk.kti'kkh. — Tho eurlii'st imlus- 
tries which are known to have iieeii carried 
on in Scotland were those of linen and 
wool, botii of which fiotirished in tlio six- 
teenth f'entiir’Jr* Linen has retained its 
place as an important mauuf. to this day. 
it ifl now mainly carried on In Angua, 
Perth, Clackmannan, and KiiiroHS. The 
chief ceutres are Dundee ( A ngus> and Duii- 
fennlliio (l^'ife), which have monopollBed 
the InduHtry so far aa the United Kingdom 


is concerned. Jute, oneo the staple in- 
dustry of Duudee, is still important thore, 
niid iuiK hceiL, siucse 1860, a serious rival to 
fiax. ilcinp is lUso made use of for this 
purpose. In Glasgow and l^aisloy, whore 
tho linen industry at one time ilourishod. 
It has been displaced by the manuf. of 
cotton, which is also one of iScotland’.s 
foi'cniost iudustrlcs. It is chlofiy centred 
in Glasgow, and in tJio country round 
about, within a radius of some 3U m. 
Tweeds are made chielly In (laLisliicls, 
Selkirk, Dumfries, llawiek, and Inner- 
leithen, and a big export tnulo is carried 
on witli tho IJ.S..V. and Franco; plaids aro 
made in luverm'ss, Elgin, and Abordoou, 
and wool-spinning is carried on in Kinross 
and Alloa. Jiace is made in Novvmilns and 
Darvel. Silk is also manufactured , though 
to a comparatively small extent, in 
Glasgow and Ihiihley. idnoleiims and 
fioor-eloths are made In Klrkeahiy, and 
carpets in (.rlasgow, Kilmarnock, Paisley, 
Greenock, and Ayr. Iron aud steel- 
working and shipbuilding form a most 
important part of Seottisli iiuiniif., and 
Scot Land has suttVird in tho past from 
over-dopendeneeon these liea\ y imlustries. 
Glasgow is their chief ceutro, witli Motiicr- 
wcll and (^)atbridge for iron and .steel, and 
the (Jlyde for hhiphuildiiig. The Carron 
ironworks, in Stirlingshire, have been iu 
exihtenee since 1766, and nro among the 
largest works of tho kiml iu tin* United 
Kingdom. Locomotives and all kinds of 
uuu'hinery are manufuetun'd, and 
sivc shipbuilding and engineering opera- 
tions un^ carried out . notably on the Clydo. 
Glasgow, ('lydcl)ank. Greemn'k, jA*ith, 
Ahcrd<'ou, and Duudi'o are tho prin. shfp- 
iniilding contros. Another industry, which 
has ^sprung up since 1850, Is the obtaining 
ut iiilneral oil from shale. Tho hoad- 
quarters of this Industry Is llathgato, but 
it is distributed over Mldlotiilun and 
Linlithgow. In recent ycar.s it has been 
realised that light engineering and similar 
industries would help to rescue indiLStrial 
Scotland from her dependence ou tho 
heovy industries. From 1082 t/> PJ:17 
Scotland hud oidy 127 of the 3217 new 
factories started in Hritain. In the same 
pericxl Scotland lost 1.33 faelories. Tho 
Scottish Development Gounril (t/.e.) was 
formed, and from it came Scottish lu- 
diistrUl E.state.s Ltd. Wltiiin ten years 
they vvt'ro operating twouty-tiireo indus- 
trial e^tiites in various parts of Si'otlaud 
and thirty-two individual Bito.s witli an 
oc'ciipiod factory space of over 10,000,000 
sq. ft. Tho factory space lia<l incroased 
ten times In ten yours. The jiotential 
total development of industrial estates in 
represented 20,000,000 sq. ft. of 
factory space*, .\niong tho light industries 
whiefi have been developed are clothing, 
chemicals, pla.stic:s, clocks, cash -registers, 
refrigerators, light alloys, food manu- 
facture, typewritorH, glass, pottery, and 
radio seta. The Hcuttlsh Hcawoed 
Kesc'arch A.ssoriatiou are IntorcNting the 
Indiistnalists In tho poti'iitialitics of 
tlio constituents of scgiwoed. 'Dio North 
of Scotland Uydro-Elecirio Hoard started 
in 1043 to develop highland water 
power for the whole of Gotland, The 
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board has £80,000,000 to spend for the 
rehabilitation of the llhfhlauds and has 
already brought plcctrloity to many out 
of-tli( way places, lucludludr some of the 
prlmitiyo * black houses' on the Isle of 
Lewis Scottish bums and lochs can pro- 
duce one seventh of Britain's elcctilc 

S owei, If harnesseil GIuskow remains 
tie groat industrial tentio of b<otland, 
although the mo^e of the coal mmers to 
the L. coast will undoubtedly affect 
Glasgow's posit ion m years to come Old 
Scottish Industries still piofapermg are 
distilling and brewing and Scotch w hisky 
letains its pre oinment position tlirough- 
out the world Browing Is on u big stale 
in both Glasgow und Edinburgh Edin- 
burgh is the mim < eiitie of book pubbsh 


era In the hist of travellmg, and from a 
small beginning these made rapid pro 
gross till there are now well over 3000 m 
of railway in Scotland The Scottish 
railways were Jmked with the systems 
oiganiscd as the London, Midland and 
Scottish and London and North Eastern, 
and ait now psit of Brit. Railways 

1 ho Forth is spanned by the Forth 
Bridge, constnietcd 1882-89, length 5330 
ft., and tbt lay by the famous Tay 
Brhlgc, at Dundee, which is 2 m long 
The re is at pre sent much agitation for a 
Forth ro id bridge to take the pleu e of the 
present bomowhnt slow ferry system 
Iheie are in Seed land more thsn 150 m 
of tatials Ihc Ciiledoniin ranal erosses 
‘^cntlind from I orl Wilh iin to Inverness, 
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III tin distin in tnc lilt nil'' f Morven. 


mg, with till attcntbint iiidiistiic of 
pi lut mg and pa pi I nuking ( itt ring for 
touiibts is also an impoit iiit aitivity in 
Sootlaiid 

C30MMC NK vnoNs Lcfort the Invon 
tion of lailwdvs in the eirh init of last 
oenturj , loads were in 'Motlind as eUo- 
whore, the onl\ means of overlind com- 
munication \t lUst nil tiuMlling was 
done on fotit or on horseb w k while goods . 
wore convoked trom plate to place on 
paok -horses In 1010 stage coaches wero i 
instituted and the reaftcr ht taint the prin 
mo(io of ti av t lluig Tlit i oads w c i c umiii 

talned by the people themMlvts, each 
teuant being reciuired to provide a c ertain 
amount of labour to kt tii Thom lu repair 
On the opening up of the Highlands, in 
the first (iiiartor of the eighteenth oen 
tury, roads wero niado In all diroetions 
under the Rupcrlntoudenr e of (leii. Wacio, 
thus offering facilities for travel In a rofdou 
that was then very little known The 
Introduction of railways opened up a now i 


joining Loch Linnhe to the Monv Firth 
via loitis IjOcIiv, Oich, ind Nc'^s It Is 
17 ft in depth, altoidiug l)a^.^ag^ for 
ship's of 100 tons. 9 ho Crman Canal 
tiDssts kiritvro from Loth l*\no to tho 
‘''ound of Jura, and cm m commodate 
vcNscIs ot 100 tons Tht I oith and Clyde 
( inal H'' its name indic itis connects 
the firths of torth nod ( Ivde passing 
(biour,h (flasgow and muting the Forth 
il Giangtmouth Two *.iii illu lanals, 
tht L iiion and tho Me kkuid, art no 
longer used os mdustiial w iterwav s The 
I moil i iiib from Ediiibiii-,li to join the 
l<ortb lud Chcle Canal d (trahauiston 
It pi ovules water for in oistiial uiidei- 
takmgs and is used for pleasure viift 
'Jho Mnnkland runs from tiiclno to i lu 
the Forth ar * Civ do tsud at GlasKoa. 
It was once i portant bu vuso of coal- 
mine's (now dereliot) noai Aiidile and 
Coatbildgo It proyulcs wntei for In- 
dustiial vLse, and L also used as a ‘filler* 
foi the 1? orth and Civ de Camil Tht remote 
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parts of Scotland have boon rendorod easy 
of access by the introduction of air travel. 
Many highland people are now more 
accustomed to travoiling by aeroi)lane than 
by train. From the Glasgow airpott at 
Renfrew, there are air serviecH to Abor- 
deen, Barra, Bonbenilu. Campbeltown, 
Inverness, Islay, Orkney, Shetland, Stor- 
noway, Tiree, and Wick. Renfrew has 
also services to the prin. cities of Europe. 
Prestwick, the great internationnl air ter- 
minal of the Second World War, is the 
main airport for foreign traAcl. 

UiSTOKY. — Scotland is first historically 
connected with Britain during the period 
of the governorship of Agricola (a.d. 78). 
The original Inhub. of the country were 
the Piets; once considered of non-Ar>'an 
race, but now generally held to lie ot 
Celtic speech, thougti whether tliis was 
more akin to (iuelie or WVlsh is uncertain. 
In 84 Agrieola won a great battle 
against the Piets at a place kiiow'ii as 
Mons (ir.impins, but no permanent con- 
quest w'us ininie, nor was any of Scotland 
really under the control of tho Roms. 
Agrieola constructed a lino of forts wlihdi 
ran from the tlrth of Forth to the tlrth of 
Clyde, and this was probaidy at a later 
date str<‘ngtiiened by means of a mound 
or earthen wall, but tlie prov. of V'alcntia, 
which lay between tlie wall of Hadrian and 
the wail of Antoninus (const rurteil on the 
line of Agrieola’s forts), w'as only nomin- 
ally under the control of Home. For all 

fi ^aetk•al inirposes the N. liouiidary of 
iritaiu was lladrian'.s W’all. During the 
later period of tho Horn, occupation the 
Piets wsun to ha^ e been often of consider- 
able trouble to the Homs, and to liave fre- 
quently attacked the wall itself, and w’ith 
tno withdrawal of the Roms, in 410 tho 
W'holc of N. Britain fell into their hands. 
Amongst ttie other disturbers of t he peace 
of Britain were the Sscot.s or Dniriads from 
Ireland, an Irish meo speaking Gaelic, 
who joined in the Attacks on N. Britain. 
When the Kng. trilies began tticir in- 
vasions the Angles .settled in the kingdom 
of Beniieia, wliich extemled from the 
Tees to the Foith. This settlement was 
made by Ida, wlio e.stah. his chief fortress 
at Bamlmrgh ; later this kingdom, together 
with the kingdom of Deira, wliieh .stretched 
from tlie Tecs to tho II umber, was united 
to make the kingdom of Northumbria. 
The Kng. portion of S. Scotland Is usually 
spoken of as Lothian. At tho beginning 
of the sixth century the .*rcots or Ralrlads 
crosscfl over from Ireland srid settled in 
that part of Scotland now known as 
Argyllshire. They were Christian, and 
folTow’cd tho rule of the (jeltJc (’hureh. 
Scotland can at this time he described n.s 
divided up in tho following divs.; in tho 
N. and K., tho Piets; S. of the Forth, tho 
Eng. in Lothian; in Argyllshire, tho Scots; 
ana In the S.W., tho Brylhonic Celts 
(Welsh) in Strathclyde. Of these the 
Welsh and tho Scots were Christian, 
^though tho Christianity of the Welsh 
was rapidly being absorbed t>y paganism. 
In 663 tit. C?olumba came from Ireland 
and settled in the Island of Iona, and 
from here he set forth on a inissionary 
Journey to the king of the ilcts, whom 


he converted. Tho Kng., however, still 
remained heathen, but at the beginning 
of tho seventh csmtnry Oswald came lu 
I ona and there learnt Ciirlstianity. When 
he succeeded, he sent for missionaries, and 
soon tho N. kingdom of the Angles was 
converted to Christianity by the Celtic 
Chunli. Paulinus, tho Rom. missionary, 
also had tried to convert it. But the 
Rom. (’Imrch was ultimately to C/Onquer, 
and after tho Synod of Whitby (C64) bad 
declared Itself In favour of the Ilom. 
sjstem of church goM*mmcnt, the whole 
of Scotland also fell slowly Into line. For 
a time the kingdom of Northumbria 
exercised an overlordship o\er all tho 
kingdoms of the N., but tho battle of 
Neehtansmere crushed tho power of 
Niirthumhria, and tho N. kingdoms W'cre 
fr<‘e to quarrel amongst themscJves. The 
unity of their itligion hud propanol the 
way. as it hud in Knglund, for ultimate 
national unity: hut for some eonsiderahle 
time consiant htriiggles tocjk i>laee be- 
tween the Piet ami tho Scot, ending at 
last in favour of the Piet,, who was aldo 
to extend ids rule over I lie ^eot us well. 
But another national danger threatened; 
tlie im anions of the Vikings so weakened 
the Pu't" lliiit tlu‘> were comiuered witli 
easo by Konnetli MueAIpine, king of tlie 
Scots of Dalriadu, and deseendeii alsr) on 
his iiiotlier's side from tin* PietisJi ro.\al 
house. He now heeame tlie ruler of tho 
Pict-s and Scots, and tin* eountry began 
to be tiTMHMl no longer Pietland but Scot- 
land Still bo ruled only the Scots ami 
the Piets, but ho was aiile, owing to the 
weakness of Northuinliria, to extisid his 
rule u\er Taithian. ami he formed un 
alliance witli Strathclyde, and in tliat way 
prepared for the nUiinate union of the 
whole ot Sc'otland 

immediulely that Seotlaml begins to 
apiiear us a united nation licgiiis aLu tlmt 
^e^y vexed question us to the exact posi- 
tion of the Scottish kings in relation to 
the kings of Kngl.md. The Scottish kings 
admitted the va.ss,j|ag(* for the Kng. pos- 
sessions which they iiclil, wliilst the Kng. 
kings reieiving that liomage held that it 
was as suzerains of Scotland that (iiey 
received It. Tho early hist, of a united 
Scotland is very obhcure. Tlie suecession 
question .seems to have been based ii]>on a 
sjstem of taiiistry, although Malcolm I. 
attempted to base it iipou primogeniture. 
During (he quarrels which followed Mal- 
colm’s attiunpt, w’c iiave (lie appearuiiee 
of .Mneiicth, suh-kirig of Moray, and 
nutrmwir or earl. The story of Macl>otb 
as given by Shakespeare is unhlstorical. 
Mo( heth certainly did rise against DiiiK'an 
and slay him, but Dutieau hiniHelf waa 
regardeil as a u-surjicr hv many of his own 
suliject K. Maeheth was defeated by Siwnrd, 
but net deposed; ilmvlly he was over- 
thrown by Malcolm (Jaiimore (Highend), 
the son of Duncan (1057). Tlie reign of 
Maloohii (Janinore is of gri'Ut importance 
In ticMtisli hist. His iniirringc with Mar- 
garet, sister of Kdgar Athcling, did much 
to spread still further Kng. ideas and ideals 
throughout Hcotlaiid and iiitonslhod the 
hatred of all things Norman. Homage 
was paid to William by Malcolm, but 
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what exactly this homaere was for still I the pt^wcr of the Lord of the Isles was 
remains a matter for dispute. Again he subdued, but Malcolm died In 1165 and 


asserted his absolute indepeudenco of 
Knglaiid in the reign of Wiliiam Ilufus, 
and Anally died fighting against the Eng. 
at Alnwick (1093). The influence of his 
wife (St. Margaret) was also very great. 
The rough Celtic element was toned down, 
and during this reign the old Celtic Church 
ideas were fiiiully discarded. The 8eot- 
tish Clnireh from its ifujoption was a 
protesting Church, and many Presby- 
terians still claim the old Celtic Church as 
essentially ITcsbyterian. From this time 
onward, however, the Scottish Church is 
entirely Korn, in its organisation. The 
death of Alulcoim was followed by long 
disputes concerning the succession. Ed- 
mund and Donald llano contested the 
tiirone; Duncan, the son of Malcolm, was 
supported by England; and finally, on his 
death. Edgar, another son, succeeded. 
Before his death he divided Scotland 
between bis two brothers, Alexander I. 
and David. Ahjxandcr's reign was marked 
by an attoni]>t, cleverly evaded, to estab- 
ilsh the supremacy of the archbishop of 
York over Glasgow and St. Andrews. 
David I., who succeeded Alexander as 
king of Scotlc»i‘. < w responsible for the 
teudalisation of the greater part <if the 
<‘ountry, and it Is Important to tuitice liero 
that from the period of the lufiuenco of 
Margaret tlio Eng. element hccoincs more 
important in Scotland; but the ‘Stronger 
Celtic element was never entirely sub- 
merged, even at the court. Davitl had 
been educated in England UJid(T the 
intluence of Normans, and iiitn)duced 
Norman ousloms and manners, Norman 
systems of laud icmiirc, and Norman 
mu nieipalii ics. During his reign civil war 
broke out in F.ngUind, an<i David espoused 
the cause of his nicee Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. of Eiiglaiul. In spite of a 
settlement in 1135, which recognised his 
son as earl of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon (a title wbicb David had 
obtained by marriage), David finally in- 
vaded England, but was deserted by liLs 
vassals and defeated at Northallerton 
(Hattie of the {Standard), 1138. Ho was, 
however, able to keep a precarious hold 
on the N. of England owing to the un- 
settled eonditioii of England during 
Stephen's reign. The intluonec of David, 
however, in Scotland cannot he over- 
rated. He supported the Chiireli and 
founded many iibheys; ho encouraged 
archJtoeturc, and helped agrleulturo. To 
many of the tns. ho gave charters; ho 
divldod Scotland up into feudal fiefs held 
on the feudal system: and ho was re- 
sponsible for the Introduction of the idea 
of the king's peat'c. Breaches of the law 
were no longer inattiTs of offence against 
the tribal system, but against the peace of 
the king. There was as yet no taxation 
or I'arliamcnt, but wo eau trace during 
this period the forms from which both 
these doveloped. Opposition to the king 
was forced to take violent measures; it 
could take no constitutional step, since 
there was no constitution. David died in 
1153, and was succeeded by his son. Mal- 
colm the Malden. During his short reign 


was surcooded by William the Lion. 
William attempted to seize Northumber- 
land lu 1173, and allied himself with 
Henry, the young king, son of Henry II., 
and with France. Ho was defeated and 
captured at Alnwick, and signed later the 
treaty of Faiaisc, by which he became the 
v/issal of Henry II., definitely this time 
for Scotland. For fifteen years Scotland 
was a vassal country of England, and then 
In 1189 Hiehard I. sold back the rights 
which his father had won, and the 
Scottish king again became only the vassal 
of the Eng. king for the Eng. lands which 
he possessed. During the rest of his 
reign ))eace was preserved with England, 
and William died in 1214. 

Ho w’as succeeded by bis son Alexander 
11., and the next two reigns, in the light 
of the e\cntH which were to follow that 
period, wore regarded as the golden age 
of Seottisti hist. Peace was maintained, 
and although there wore intt.rvals of party 
strife, still on the w'hole the country was 
prosperous. In 1249 Alexander III. suc- 
ceeded at the age of eight, rntil he 
reached man's estate, various factions of 
tlie nobility gained consirlerahlo power by 
liossessing themselves ot his person. In 
12.)1 he married a daughter of Henry HI., 
and in 12(51 was bom to liim a daughter, 
Margaret. This princess lalcr married 
Erie, king of Norway, and wa'< the mother 
of the Maid of Norway. On the aeci ssion 
of Edward 1. Alc.\.aurhM‘ III. did bomago 
‘for the land which he h<‘ld of the English 
king.' The S^’oLlish vcision »leclare> that 
he definitely said ‘saving m> kingdom of 
Scotland,’ but in any ease the homage was 
as vague as &>cottish homage usually had 
been. In 1285 ho fell from his horse and 
liroke his neck w hihl riding in the dark of 
uigiit along a cliff near Kiiighom. His 
son anil daughter had both died before 
him; his only heir was the Maid of Nor- 
way, his grand-daughter, aged seven, and 
she hud been recognised l»y the Estates 
I as the successor to the throne. The death 
(»f Alexander 111., however, was a great 
[ calamity fi>r {Scotland, and plunged tbo 
country into war, which lasted for the 
next thirty years. 

Edward of England was immediately 
infonnod of the death, ami the custody of 
the realm of Scotland passed into the 
hands of a committee of six. The nobility 
wert* divided into followers of Bruce and 
follow Cl'S of Baliol, and for the next few 
joars Scotland was thri*a toned with civil 
war. Edward's great ambition, however, 
was to moke a united Great Britain; he 
therefore determined to marry the Maid 
of Norw'^ay to his son Edw ard of Canmrv on. 
A papal ilispcnsation was obtained; the 
consent of the Scottish tates W'os given, 
and the Maid was brought over from 
Norway, but she died In the Orkney Isles 
(1290). By the man’iage treaty w’doh 
had already oen drawn up, it had been 
agreed that the independence of Scotland 
should bo n'cognlsed; but Edward had 
Introduced his saving clause, which assured 
to him the rights which he had or wished 
to have. It was obvious, therefore, what 
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Edward intended to do. Scotland /vas on 
the verm of civil war, when Edward 
appoared on the border and was appointed 
arbitrator. He caused an inqui^ to be 
made Into the question at issue, and then 
at Northampton met the Scottish repro* 
eentatives. He demanded homage and 
acknowledgment as lord -paramount of 
Scotland. As he held the whip hand it 
was obvious that all the claimants must 
acknowledge him as such, and accordingly 
such acknowledgment was given. He 
himself reserved the right of putting in a 
claim of his own if he thought dt. The 
claimants numbered over a dozen, but 
the two most important wore John Baliol 
and Robert Brace. Baliol was the groat- 
grandson of David, carl of Huntingdon, 
brother of William the Lion, and was 
descended from the eldest daughter of that 
prince. Robert Bruce was the grandson 
of the same prince, and descended from 
the second daughter. Ho claimed that 
he had been selected by Alexander 11., 
that he was nearer the original stock than 
Baliol, and finally that by Scottish custom 
he was the nearest heir. In Nov. 1292 
Edward gave his decision in favour of 
John Baliol, who was accordingly crowned 
at Scouo; the coronation, however, was 
ill-omeiied. Edward had shown clearly 
throughout what his policy was to be, and 
now he began what can best bo described 
as a series of petty perbecutions. Baliol 
was to be puppet king and Edward was to 
rule the whole of Great Britain. Baliol 
would tolerate mnoh, but even he was 
driven to revolt by the policy of Edward. 
Baliol was ordered to go to Gascony with 
Edward; he refused, renounced his allegi- 
onoe, and began war. In 1296 Edward 
took Berwick, massacred the inhab., then 
inarched N. and defeated the Scots at 
Dunbar. Hence ho marched still further 
N. At Brechin 'Baliol surrendered him- 
self and the crown, afhd Edward marched 
back again into England. He took with 
him. Baliol os a prisoner, the Stone of 
Destiny from Scone, and many docu- 
ments. He did not trouble to appoint 
another king: in future he was to be 
king of Scotland himself. Scotland was 
conquered as Wales had been, and Cres- 
siugham and Surrey were left to govern it; 
su^ at least was Edward’s idea. But 
Scotland was not to bo so easily conquered. 
In 1297 opposition to the Eng. began to 
show itself in all parts of Scotland, and 
this became effective under the leadership 
of William Wallace of Eldorslie, Renfrew- 
shire, a man of the lesser nobility. He is 
traditionally spoken of as an outlaw, and 
naturally many stories have gathered 
round his name. Bruce and the bishop 
of Glasgow were also m revolt, but gave 
In very soon. Wallace, on the other hand, 
attacked by Surrey and Crosslngham at 
Stirling Bridge, caught the Eng. army as, 
for tho third time, it was deplosrlng across 
the bridge, cut It to pieces, and drove It 
from the field. Surrey escaped, but 
Ckessingham was killed, and, as later 
stories saTf flayed by an infuriated 
peasantry. Wallace now savagely rava^ 
Cumberland, and be was nominated 
guardian of the kingdom of Scotland in 


the name of King John. By 1298 Ed- 
ward was moving on Scotland, and came 
up with tho forces of Wallace in July at 
Falkirk. Wallace's army had suffered 
much from desertion, and his position had 
been further betrayed to the Eng. king. 
At the beginning of the battle his cavalry 
fiod, but his spearmen, fonning into 
achiltronSf held the cavaliy of Edward at 
bay, until, thinned by the pcisiHlont fire 
of tho ai'chcrs, they wero liroken and 
defeated. Wallace fled, but for some 
time the opposition agumst Edward 
seemed stronger than over. The papacy 
Intervened on behalf of Scotland, and tho 
Eng. baronage, enrageil by the action of 
the pope, gave more support to Edward 
than hitherto. By 1303, peaoo having 
b^n made with France, Scotland was 
easily overrun. By 1304 Wallace bad 
returned to Scotland, and in that year he 
was handed over to the Eng. king by 
Moutoith, sheriff of DuinbartoiishJre. He 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
finally disembowelled, after a trial dis- 
creditable to Edward I. He had never 
■worn allegiance to the Eng. king, had 
remained persistently loyal to Baliol, and 
had not given support to tho Bruce party; 
his great work, which makes him so 
worthy a national hero of Scotland, was 
his commencement of the struggle for 
indepcndenco. 

For a while it seemed as U at last Scot- 
land were conquered. Tho commoners 
longed for peace. Edward was preparing 
to rule Scotland wisely and well, when 
suddenly all Scotland was lufiamed again 
bv tho rising of Robert Brute. Bruce 
had luugbt often for Edward 1., equally 
often aguinst hnn, but now, by his murder 
of the Red Couiyn In the church at Dum- 
fries, he had definitely crossed the 
Rubioou. Ho was excommunicated, and 
in the eyes of Edward a traitor, lie 
could look for help to no one save his own 
kinsmen, but he was crowned in Scone, 
and for tho rest of Edward’s reign he 
fought a guerilla war against him, now 
hopelessly defeated and now springing out 
suddenly where ho was least expected, 
and defeating the Eng. troops. His sup- 
porters wore killed at sight, and ho himsw 
escaped narrowly on more than one occa- 
sion. He was probably saved from utter 
defeot by tho death of Edward I. at 
Burgh -on -Sands in 1307. Although Ed- 
wan I loft strict orders that the campaign 
in Scotland was to be iminediatoly carried 
on, his son Edward II. disregarded them. 
Ho alienated tho commoners of Scotland 
by bis cruolties, be wasted his oppor- 
tunities, and soon found that Bmoe was 
the centre of a national opposition. Tho 
opportunity for crushing Scotland was 

g one. The next few yeaio wore occupied 
y Bruce, who was supported by his 
brother Edward Bruco, in seizing tho 
strongholds of Scotland. One by one 
these fell Into bis hands, until he was 
almost the complete master of Scotland 
(1311). A feeble invasion by Edward II. 
had been easily repelled. Edinburgh and 
Stirling were still in Eng* hands, but in 
1313 the former was seized and the latter 
iDTOSted. Edward Bruce granted a truce 
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to the besieged in Stirling, the conditions 
being that unless it was lelieved within 
twelve months it was to siurondor to the 
Scots. Kdward II. made his lost great 
effort. England was more or less united, 
the baronage supported Edward, levies 
were drawn frour] all parts of the 
and a huge army was thus 
together. In 1314 50,000 men 
into Scotland under Edward’s banner to 
relieve Stirling, and hence to conquer 
Scotland. In June of that year the Eng. 
army u as routed by the Scots at llajinock- 
buru ( 9 .V.), and the independence of Scot- 
land practically assured. Uruce was now 
master of llie whole of the country. 
Ireland was invaded, but the attempted 
conquest under Edward Bruce failed (see 
Ireland, flistory), and Anally the ox- 
coiuniunication w’as removed from Robert 
limee and he was acknowledged as king 
of Scotland by the pope. Bruoo married 
his daughter Marjory to tlio steward of 
Scotland, and from this inarriago sprang 
the Stuart dynasty. In 1328, after the 
murder of Edward II.. the independence 
of Scotland was recognised by the treaty 
of Northampton, and in tliO following 
voar, after seeing his ambition realised, 
limee died. The early port of his career 
is not notv. ..oif.* k , Njivo for its incon- 
sistency; but the later part, from the 
murder of John Comyn onwards, is that of 
a national hero Aghting for the ideivls of 
his nation and ultimately triumphing. 

The early part of the reign of David II., 
the son of Robert Ilmce, was taken up 
with struggles against Edward Baliol an<l 
Edward 111., who reverted to the policy 
of his grandfather. The battles of Dupplin 
and llalldon II 111 wore lost by tho Scots, 
and for a time It seemed as if the anarchic 
conditions of the Edwardian period would 
returu. But Scotland was determined to 
have her independence, and ultimately 
Edward left Scotland to pursue his ambi- 
tion in France. The poUcy of a Scottish 
alliance with France dates from the time of 
William the Lion. It hud been prominent 
during tho reign of E<lw'ard 1., and during 
all tho successive wars of England with 
Franco or Scotland It plays an Important 
part. The net result of tho Scottish 
struggle for independence was tho welding 
together of tho somewhat widely separate*! 
peoples who went to romi)oso a Scottish 
nation. Tho war with Franco, although 
it withdrew the attention of the Eng. king 
from Scotland, by no means ended the 
struggles for indopeiidenco, which, how- 
ever, developed shnply Into n stmgglc on 
the borders. In future the border vos. 
were in a constant state of w'ar and dis- 
order; but no great national .stniggle took 
place. The struggle for independence 
became nothing more HcriouH than a series 
of eattlo-lifting expodltioiis. The next 
200 years of Scottish hist, is the record 
of disaster and disorder. The curse of 
Scotland wA Its nobility, the firequent 
minorities which brought in their train 
quarrels, and the inabuity of the central 
authority to quell disorder. For a time 
it seemed that the only thing wrhich 
would bring anything like unity to tho 
Scottish nation was wrar with England. 


kingdom, 

gathered 

marched 


Up to 1337 Edward Baliol was at least 
nomihally king of Scotland, with the sup- 
port of Edward III. Alter him ruled 
David Jl., who was defeated and cap- 
tured in 1346 at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, and wdio seems, at legist, to have 
iMHin ready to sacriAoe the Independence 
of »S(‘otlaud which it had boon the life- 
work of his father to establish. Tho reign 
was romarkablo only for the struggles 
between the house of Douglas and the 
Ramsays. In 1371 David 11. died child- 
less. lie was succeeded by the grandson 
of Robert Bruce, the son of Marjory 
Bruce and tlie steward of Scotland, and 
thuM was estab. on the Scottish throne 
the Stuart line. 

In tho whole of hist, it would be difficult 
to And a royal houso which ran display 
such an unparnllelcd series of disabters. 
Of tlio Arst six Stuart kings one died a 
peaceful death, and even his reign was by 
no means a record of quiet and peaceful 
government. Tho Crown was continually 
at war with the nobles. Robert 111. ruled 
from 139U to 140C, and died peacefully 
after having Arst witnessed the murder 
of his elder son. James I., his younger 
SOD, succeeded him, and proceeded to 
mete out a ucll-deservcd punishineut to 
the murderer. But the severity of the 
king raised up enemies against him, and 
he In bis turn was murdered by Sii- 
Robert Graham after Catherine Douglas 
had done her best to save him. James II. 
ascended the throne as a boy of six. It 
became necessary to appoint a regont, and 
a regency in Srotliiud at this time in- 
variably meant a continual quarrel be- 
tween the notdos. The early part of the 
reign of James II. was seized as an 
opportunity for continual disorder by tlie 

f reat bouse of tho Black Douglases. The 
yranny and lawlessness of the Douglases 
of this period is probably only equalled 
by tho excesses of the baronage of King 
Stephen’s rt*ign. OA’enders against tho 
Douglases wore ])unishod without quest ion. 
Tho king struggled feebly, but found bim- 
self without support. Then ho adopted a 
differeut policy. The followers of the 
Douglases were bribed; one by one they 
fell away; every oimortuujty was seized 
for dealing with the Douglases themselves. 
Two were murdered in Edinburgh Castle 
(one stabbed by the king himself), and. 
Anally bereft of tbelr followers bv the 
royal policy of bribery, tlioy w’ore defeated 
at Arkenholme in 1455. Tho power of 
the Black Douglases was at an end. 
Jiuncs 11. died in 1460, killed by the 
bursting of a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh, and was succeeded by his son 
James 111. Tho turbulence of the nobUitv 
roaclicd its greatest point during this 
reign. No sooner bad tho power of tho 
Black Douglases been overcome than 
there oroso in its place what was practically 
a coalition of the nobility of Scotland led 
by the house of the Red Dougla <. The 
king tiie<l to rule through upstart lavour- 
ites; the nobles hanged these favourites 
and marcUod against the king, defecating 
and killing him at Sauchleburn (1488). 
The reign of James IV. was for the most 
part one of peaceful government, and yet 
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the grreatcst of aJI disasters in the ^nals 
of Scotland took place during this ^Ign. 
The king %vas strong and capable. Ho was 
able to keep down the power of the 
baronage, but he was wilful and head- 
strong, and for almost no cause at all 
plunged his country into war. There was 
the usual excuse, quarrels were frequent 
on the border, the Eng. were no worse 
than the Scots, but this pretext was used 
for the purpose of fixing a quarrel. 
James IV. led an army representing a 
united nation into England — the best 
army that Scotland had produced — and 
there at Flodden he was met by Surrey, 
and. after a strenuously contested battle, 
defeated and slain. Tlic battle of Floddcn 


Church; but James still clung to the old 
faith, and annoyed Henry by twice marry- 
ing Fr. wives. The dinoronces between 
the countries deepened, and finally war 
was declared. In 1542 James attempted 
to invado England. At first he failed, 
owing to the defection of the nobility, 
which refused to follow him, and then, 
gathering an army, ho was overwholmod 
in the disaster of the rout of Solway. 
James left the field a dying man, and two 
days later, worn out by the shame and 
grief of defeat, he died at the age of 
thirty -one. Just before his dcatli the 
news of the birth of his daughter, the 
future Mary Queen of Scots, was an- 
nounced, and he gave utterance to the 
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eft Scotland weak and unsettled; from 
the royal family downwards there was not 
one great family that had not stifl’ered: 
and the death of tho king again plunged 
Scotland into the disaster of another 
minority. The minority was one con- 
stant struggle for power between the 
queen-mother and the Rod Douglas. The 
state of Scotland can be better understood 
when we reflect that fighting took place in 
the very streets of her cap. Tho Rod 
Douglas became supreme until the king, 
aided by the baronage, which had grown 
tired of domination by tho Douglas, rose 
against him and drove him Into exile. 
Tno reign of James V. promised well. 
Order was rc.stoi«d In the country. Justice 
was reformed, or rather relnstitutcd, 
arts and scionco were encouraged. Tho 
king undoubtedly had the well-being of 
the people at heart. But there were 
many signs of the coming storm. In 
England Henry VIII. urrod James to 
imitate his example and despoil the 


prophecy, 'It ram' wi' a lass, it will gang 
wi' a lass.’ Tho death of Janies V. was 
undoubtedly a dJsastiT. Tho times were 
troublous and needed a strong hand to 
dominate them. Tho Reformation was 
becoming a real thing in Scotland, and 
now another regency was necessary. Scot- 
land had suffered disaster after disaster 
for^he [last 200 years, and now it scouiod. 
Just when matters were being estab. on a 
firmer footing than before, as If Scotland 
wore approaching a still more troubled 
period. Tho country was backward, and 
compared witli the greater countries of 
Europe, uncivilised, whilst the devasta- 
tions of the nobility bad prevented It 
from becoming rich or prosperous. 

Such was tho state of affairs when Mary 
became queen — a baby of a fow days — 
and Mary of Guise, a Fr. and Catholic 
princess, became regent. 

Since the time of Edward I. tho policy 
of uniting England and Scotland had 
always been held desirable; now was again 
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created a position which had groat simi- 
larity to the position In 1285 when the 
Maid of Norway was left as tbo successor 
to the Scottish throne. Honry VIII. 
advocated the marriage of his son Kdward 
to Mary Queen of Scots. The marriage 
was not altogether disliked In Scotland, 
at whose court there was gradually 
growing up an Eng. party; but as was 
said later, tlie metho<i of wooing was what 
was really disliked. Ileiur tried to force 
his desires on the Scottish nation at the 
point of the sword. lie sent an army to 
Scotland and besieged Leith and burnt 
Edinburgh, but nn Eng. army was de- 
feated at Ancriim Moor. After the death 
of Henry VIII. the protector Somerset 
attempted to carry out the same policy 
by tho sniiie means, and was successful 
in battle but uiisucc'essful in his aim. 
The Eng. won the battle of Pinkie, but 
one of the immediate results of that battle 
was that the young queen was dispatched 
to France and there married to the Fr. 
dauphin, who d. in 15()0. In flic meant I me a 
great n*forin party had arisen in Scotland. 
Tills reform party at first ilcsired notliing 
more than tho purifying of the Church and 
the estab. of their doctrine on the wonl of 
the llible. It 'rtant to rLMuember 

tliat the whole of tho doctrine of the Pres- 
byterian Church appeals always to tho 
blldo itself as its guide. Tho Bible, as 
soon as It was printed, became very popu- 
lar throughout Hcotlaud and was read 
by all who were sulflclently educated. 
(Gradually it bceamo apparent that the 
reform party was growing very numerous, 
and it was hold to be necessary to make 
an example. Cardinal Beaton determined 
to exeente Wlshart; an attempt to murder 
him failed, and ho was Anally arrested, 
tried as a heretic, and burnt. His fol- 
lowers were infuriated. St. Andrews 
Castle was seized. Beaton w'as murdered, 
and tho eastio held against I be troops of 
the regent for some time. Finally they 
wore overcome and sent to tho galleys in 
France; amongst them went John Knox. 
Mary of Guise, the regent, was a Catholic, 
and after the marriage of Mary Oueen of 
Scots had for her support tho whole of tho 
armed power of France. This not im- 
naturally alarmed tho Protestant party, 
which began to band itself together for 
mutual support. Knox from Genova 
stirred up the nobility In the defence of 
tho reformed religion, and Anally an asso- 
ciation was formed to lead tho party of 
Protestantism. The Lords of tho Congre- 
gation demanded freedom of worship for 
the Protestants of tho country. Tho 
accession of Elizabeth in 1558 strengthened 
the hands of tho reform party In Scot- 
land, and, further, just about this time, 
Knox was able to rctuni to Scotland, 
when he assumed tho jiractlcal leadership 
of the reform party. Tho Catholic 
Church was attacked, the monasteries 
broken up, tho images, pictures, and win- 
dows of the cathedrals and churches were 
destroyed, and Anally matters reached 
such a pitch that It was necessary for 
the regent to use force. But from 1558 
we may doAnitely hold that the Pres- 
byterian religion was ostab. Tho regent 


was supported by troops from France. 
Tho Lords of tho Congregation looked for 
help to Protestant England. EUzabeth 
never desired If possible to give help to 
any country outside England; further, she 
hated John Knox, and she disliked aiding 
robcUious subjects against their sover- 
eigns ; but she disliked oven more the Idea 
that Scotland should become a ¥t. pos- 
session, and so furtive help was dispatched 
to the Lords of the Congregation. A Aeet 
blockaded the Arth of Forth, tho Fr. Une 
of couununication was cut, and AnoUy 
negotiations were opened which resulted 
In tho treaty of Leith (1560). By this 
treaty the Fr. and Eng. wore to withdraw 
from Scotland, and no mention was made 
of tho religious question. The reformers, 
how'over, had wou tlielr Arst battle. Scot- 
land was avowetlly I’rcsbytorian. The 
question of religion was, however, still 
far from settled. The return of Mary 
from Franco brought with it no change 
from the Presbyterian settlement. Mary 
stipulated that she shouhi bo allowed 
personal toleration for herself and her 
dependants, but the majority of the Scots 
stiU remained true to their newly adopted 
faith. Knox, always outspoken, olTended 
Mary bitterly by his sermons, to many of 
which tlio queen was forced to listen. 
Tho Hook of JJiscijjline and tho Book of 
Common Order had ulrc‘ady been acceptctl 
as tho basis of tl»o new Scottish faith. 
The ministers of tl )0 gospel adopted an 
attitude towards the Oown which can 
best be compart'd with tho anct. authority 
exercised by tlie prophets of Israel over 
the early Jewish kings. They were, how- 
ever, men of reiigious and of honest and 
upright lives, and although they were 
more Calvinistie tlian Calvin, and stricter 
than any reformer had been, still they 
clung to their Ideals, and tliough abso- 
lutely intolerant, the> ap])ear in the 
main to ha\e followed their principles 
sellh ssly. 

To such a Scotland Mary, still young 
and beautiful, returned. She uas, how- 
ever, no inexperieneed ruler; her great 
ambition was the throne of England, and 
It Avas with this aim constantly In view 
that she contiunally schemed and plotted. 
As has been already remarked, she Avas 
allowed personal toleration and a private 
mass. The marriage of Mary was an 
important question, and one Avhlch needed 
careful settlement. Elizabeth, with her 
usual diplomacy, made i)roinisea Avhich she 
never intended to fiilAI, until Anally Mary, 
tired of the constant sehemliig, and seeing 
a way to Immediate triumph, irarrled her 
cousin 1 )arnlcy , of an auct. Scottish family, 
a Catholio claimant to the Eng. throne. 
Tho marriage for the moment thAA’urted 
Elizabeth, but Mary was herself noAV iu tho 
Avorst of hands. The eharactc'rs Avho 
played important parts lu her reign are 
now aU present: Darnley. Bothwell, and 
Hizzio. For a time the Catholic mariioge 
and tho thrtai* of a Catholio restoration 
provoked the anger of the Protestants, and 
in rapid succession the dramatic events of 
the reign were unfolded. The jealousy of 
Damloy and of tho Scottish nobles had 
been excited by the favour shown to the 
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upstart, David Rlzzlo, and an opportunity 
was seized to break In upon him and the 
queen, and murder him almost in her 
sight. Ala ry ’s in dltl'erence towards Damley 
now turned to bitter hatred, and when, 
early Jn 1571, Damley was murdorod, the 
house In which ho lay ill (Kirk-o* -Field) 
being blow’n to pieces by gunpowder, JVIary 
was widely accused of complicity. This 
suspicion was Increased by her marriage 
with Bothwell, who certainly had a hand in 
the munler. within three mouths of the 
murder itself. Scotland was roused by 
this, and in rapid suecesslon followed the 
battle of Carberry 11111, the defeat, Im- 
prisonmeTit. and abdication of the queen, 
her escape nnm Loch Leyen, the battle at 
Laugside, and her flight into England. 
She remained in England until her execu- 
tion in 1587 (see Mary Stuart). Twenty 
years before this she had abdicated in 
favour of her son by Damley who was 
bom on Juno 15, 15(iG. He became king 
of Scotland as James VI. in 1567, and 
until his accession to the throne of 
England in 1603 the hist, of Scotland is 
one long tale of disorder and struggle 
between the king, the nobles, and the 
Church. It Is Imposhiblo here to follow 
the tortuous proccsbes of Intrigue and 
treachery; suffice It to say that the policy 
of the Crown tow'ord the kirk was the 
introduction of an episcopacy which 
would be dependent on the Crown. The 
kirk, as then estab., exercised and claimed 
powers far too great to bo tolerated by a 
king, who, as he advanced towards years 
of discrotioD, developed his policy of 
divine right and laid the foundation of 
hifi belief in * No bishops, no king.* Bishops 
were estab. at last in Scotland, and then, 
owing to the manly struggles of Melville, 
disbanded, and the king again recognised 
the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. But in 15^7, by means of pack- 
ing the General Assembly, James was 
aluo to reintroduce an episcopacy. The 
episcopacy, it is true, was at first thinly 
disguised; the moderators of the pro- 
vincial syuods wore to bo recognised as 
bishops; but tho king had gained the 
upper hand, and ho fettered the Church 
and took away her freedom of speech and 
criticism. 

In 1603 James succeeded to the throne 
of England. His own ambition was to 
mlo as the Tudors had mied, despotically. 
He did not recognise tho obvious differ- 
ences that there were bctw(K‘u his own 
position and the position of the house he 
proposed to emulate. His policy in Eng- 
land must here be disregarded. As far, 
however, as Scotland was concerned he 
proposed an actual political union of the 
two countries which was rejected by both 
iiatlone. Subiects, however, born in Scot- 
land were held to be naturalised English- 
men after tha accession of James to the 
throne. Ho still continued his old policy 
towards tho kirk. General assemblies 
were held at his wish, and altogether he 
did bis best to crush tho Church. His 
Scottish bishops up to this point were, 
however, in his eyes but Presbyterian 
Moderators. Now he sent for three of 
them and had them consecrated by Eng. 


bishops, and they in their turn * laid hands * 
upon the remaining bishops. He set up 
courts of commlssloD, and in 1618 ho 
forced the famous Five Articles upon the 
Scottish Church. Tho articles were 
auathcuia to the Scots, and they could not 
be enforced. They >vuuld have forced upon 
the Scots those very tilings which thov in 
their own Church had avoided: kneeling 
at communion, observation of Christinas 
and Easter, and confirmation. In 1623 
tho Eng. lituiw was iutroduced Into St. 
Andrews, but ny this time oven James’s 
advisers realised tliat matters wore being 
pressed too swiftly. In 1625 James 1. 
died. As Andrew Lang has said: ‘James 
had sowred tho wind, and his son reaped 
the whirlwind.' 

Charles I. had all the fault s of his father, 
and ho pressed the episcopacy question 
even further than James. The nobility 
had held aloof from the quarrels of James 
and the kirk, since they bonefltod from 
the lands which they liad seized from the 
Church Itself and which James had recog- 
nised. But Charles reunited kirk and 
nobility by his policy, end so prepared 
the wav for united action during the 
bishops wars. In 1633 Charles held a 
parliament in Edinburgh, and in 1637 
attempted to introduce Laud's liturn^ 
This was indeed the last straw. At St. 
Giles's Church the famous riot broke out 
known as tho Jenny Geddus riot. The 
Church and tho nol)Uity petitioned against 
tho liturgy, the Tables were formed, and 
finally the Covenant signed (Feb. 1638). 
Charles was forced to sanction a Genera) 
Assembly, which quickly abolished all the 
work of James against the Church. The 
bishops' wars (1639-40) forced events in 
England itself rapidly to a head. The 
king, faced with the possibility of armed 
oppobitioo in Scotland, was forced to call 
a parUament, and this failing, he called 
another. Tho Long Parliament (1640) 
was the beginning of tlie end. When 
England was at war with tho king it 
demanded help from the Scots. The 
Solemn League and Ckivcuant w'as signed, 
which tho Scots assumed would result in 
the estab. of PreBbyteriauism in Finglond. 
The Scots fought at Marstou Moor, and 
although Montrose fouglit strenuously 
for the king, lie w'os finally defeated at 
Pliiliphaugh. The king Hurrendered to 
tlie Sfiots at Newark, and was by them 
finally handed over to tho Eng. on pay- 
ment of arrears of pay, amounting to 
£200,000. Negotiations were, however, 
still f'ontinued by the Scots, and finally, 
'in 1018. tho engagement was entered 
I into and the Scots marched into Eng- 
land to deliver tho king. They were, 
however, utterly defeated by Cromwell at 
Preston (1048). The execution of the 
king was rogaided with horror by nearly 
all classes of the Scots, and Charles 11. 
was almost immediately recognised as 
king. Charles was approached and asked 
I to sign the Covenants, Before, however, 
doing so he tried to rouse the Highlands 
through Montrose, who was captured and 
hanged, meeting his death bravely at the 
Grassmarket, Edinburg. In the mean- 
I time Charles had signed the Covenants. 
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Oromwell Invatlod Scotland, won the battle 
of Dunbar Sept 3 1650, captured Edin- 
burgh and controlled all & Scotland In 
Aug 1651 ho marched S and finally 
defeated the king at Worcester on the 
anniveiHary of Dunbar During the 
Commonwealth Scotland and England 
wore joined, and were administered as 
one country To the extreme Puritans, 
Prebbytorlanlsm was as hateful as Episco- 
palianism and so the General Assembhes 
were dismissed and did not meet during 
the penod of the protectorate Never- 
theless Sfotlmd prospered under the rule 


alteration in Church government, no 
liturgv was introduced, and tho Shorter 
Catechlsni was still taught Sharp, who 
had been the acknowledged leadc r of the 
Moderates, now wont completely over to 
the side of the king and became arch- 
bishop of St Andrews This somewhat 
mild Church policy was followed by an 
lintabing one w hic h exiled many niimsters, 
and finally aroused tho Covenanters to 
armed rosistanee, which was ea-aily over- 
cjome but which could quite easily have 
been prevented Middleton who ruled 
ScoilRud foi the king s^ec me 1 dctcnninod 
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of Cromwell, the country bee ame for more 
orderly, and justice was enforood 

It is not, however, to be wondered at 
that the Kestoiation was hailed with 
delight by the bcots Tho considered 
that their former loyalty w ould be ac know 
lodged by tho king whom they liud been 
the first to recognise, and for whom they 
had fought But bcotland was doomed 
to disappointment Tho Restoration was 
followecl by a series of quarrels amongst 
the nobility of Scotland for tho restoration 
of lands lost during the Coniinonwealth 
period. Every man of position played 
lor his owm hand, and although Lauder- 
dale's soheme of experimenting with 
Presbytorfanlsm was not successful, ne\er- 
thelesB, in other respects, ho was suoooss- 
ful. Eplsoopaoy was again restored to 
Scotland: numerous mlnisterB rofuslng to 
recognise it lost their livings, but as yet 
the change went no further than an 


to crush all possible opposition Very 
shortly after this Lauderd ilo became com- 
missioner for bcotland Ho attempted a 
policy of seuu toleration bv which certain 
Presbyterian ministirb were allowed 
licence s to preach But this roused great 
resentment amongst the sterner sects 
who followed their outed' ministers to 
the moors and hills and worshipiied there 
Ihcso eonveuticles wer forbuiden but 
the murder of bharp ind the elite it of 
Graham at Drumelog proyod that the 
forces in Scotland w i * too small bo 
repress the Covenanters 'rrotostant' 
Monmouth was dlspatclic i to 

Scotland, a^d the Covenanters we de- 
feated at B hwell Bng James, duke of 
York, was m 1681 apx>ointed roval com- 
missioner. The years which foUowcd the 
oominissionership of James of York are 
those which will go down in the hist, of 
the Presbyterians as the 'Killing* time. 
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especially the year 1685. The ,Covc* 
nantcrs wore aimiuer at an Ideal at onro 
Impossible and undesirable, but they 
fought and died for it with a gallantry 
impossible to deny. The stories of the 
persecution of ‘bliiidy ("hi vers’ and of his 
men, and the martyrdom of the believers, 
will ahiays remain dear to the iSeot. 
James tried to exercise his power of dis- 
pensing with the laws in Scotland as ho 
had in England, but finally came the 
revolution of 1688, wlien the throno ivos 
offered by the Seottisli Convention to 
William and Mary. Hy these it was 
accepted, but only \rhen tho <‘laiise *to 
root out all heretics* had been abandoned. 
MeaiiWhilt^ C!laverhouse roused the High- 
lands, w'on the battle of EiUieerankle, and 
died in the moment of \lctory. The 
Jaedbite revolt in Scotland was for the 
time being over. In 1 GUO tho kirk was ro- 
estab. on its Presbyterian basis, and to-day 
tho first oath which the king takes on his 
accession is one promising to safeguard 
tlie liberties of the Scottish (’hiirch. In 
1692 occurred tho infamous inaNsacro of 
(ilencoc, when tho Macdunnlds fell a prey 
to the hatred of the Campbells. (It may 
be mentioned hero that in 1985 the Scottish 
National Trubt purchabcd 1770 ac. in 
(ilcncoe, tho scene of tho massacre.) 

William himself had advocated a politi- 
cal union, but ho died before tho scheme 
was even debated. The problem be- 
came of considerable importance during 
Anm*’-. reign, since the successiou liail 
oliviou'^ly to be speedily settled. The 
question of union was debated until it 
seemed as though a rupture would take 
place between the two countries. In 
starch 1707 the Ait of I’nion, however, 
pasi^ed both Parliaments, and received the 
royal assent. It declan'd that Scotland 
was to ha\e forty-hic ffi<*mbers and six- 
teen eJecttMl peers at Westminster, tho 
kirk and luw‘' «)f Scotland were safe- 
guarded, the hoblers of iJanen sto<*k were 
roiiipcD'^atcd, and tho trade privih'ges 
declared to be the same for liotli c ouutries. 
In Scotland tho union was for over forty 
vears extremely unpopular; nevertheless 
it waft the logical consequenee of natural 
laws. The religion and the relative posi- 
tion of Scotland niadu the union a matter 
of necessity. Although the Scots did not 
benefit fully from it for some very con- 
siderable time, the union was of real and 
solid advantage to the iScots of a later 
period — a fact which has long received 
recognition. Nor is it true to say that 
Scotland ceased to be Scotland after the 
union, since tho national characteristics 
and genius have always remained essen- 
tially Scottish. 

Two other events need mention hero: 
the rebellion of the *15, a Jacobite rising, 
which wai^ a failure from its ince^ion 
(see StuaHt, Jamks, thk Old Pre- 
tender), and the *45, another Jacobite 
rebellion, outwardly more succe •>s^ll than 
Its predecessor, but nevertheless doomed 
to failure (see Stuart, Charu:s Edward, 
THE Young I^ktender). In the half- 
century following tho *45 Scotland was 
politically stagnant. Two Scottish states- 
men only played any part In tho united 


fortunes of England and Scotland: John 
Stewart, third earl of Unto (d. 1792), and 
Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville (d. 
1811). Tho Tory inllueuce of tho latter, 
who allied himself to Pitt, predominated 
until his Impeachment in 1805. Tlie Fr. 
Hevolutiou excited a desire In Scotland 
for parllaiTioiitnry and municipal reform. 
Tho Hampden Clnb, a dcinocralic society, 
found its leaders tried for sctlitioii In 1817, 
and military suppression of tho general 
strike declared in Glasgow and I'aisley, 
April 1, 1820, resulted in what is known 
as tlie * Radical W’ar.* Eventually In 
1832 the Scottish Reform Act was passed. 
Ry tho extension of tho fraiichlbc and the 
redistribution of tho burghs, Scottish 
representation in Parliament was in- 
creased from forty -five to fifty -three. 
Scottish n^forming zeal vvub then directed 
towards tlie Church , and Thomas Chalmers 
headed a movement against the lay pat- 
ronage of pastors. Patronage had, Iiow- 
ever, been estab. by law, ami the eoutliet 
became one between (’hurch and State, 
culminating in the * Disruption* of 1843. 
whereby the Church of Scotkiiid split in 
two, and the new Free ( ’hurch of Scotland 
was set up, not to be united again until 
1929. Conscqutuit upon the * Disruption* 
a new poor law was passed in 184.>, 
iieeessit.it ed by the fact that formcily, 
when all inhab. ii.id Ixdonged to tho one 
Church, poor relict bad lieeu ailinlnistered 
bv the kirk session^. It w'as in 1845 
transferred to tlio parish council, but by 
ilio Local (j'overnnient Act of 1928 the 
work was taken over by tho co. i oiincil. 
Tho Reform Act of 1832 was supiiJe- 
mcnti'd by an extension of the frnnehiso 
under the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884. 

The ninetc'cnth century is, however, not 
80 imicli remarkable in Scotland for politi- 
cal and ecclcs. liist. as for tlie Industrial 
Rc^volutlori and the rapid pace at which 
Scotland became industrialised nml pros- 
perous. In agriculture the advance was 
no lesft noteworthy, t*speclally in tho more 
fc*rtile Lowlands. In this respect tho 
landowners set an adinirablo exiyuplo, 
but 11 ) the Highlands tlie laiidownem lent 
their lands to tho encroachments of tho 
lowlaTid sheep farmcTs and dispossessed 
the aiut. crofter fainilk^s. This dispos- 
bcssion of tho crofter dates back to 1750, 
and caused wholcnalo emigration to 
America. After 1832 a strong tradition 
of Liberalism was estab. in Scotlorul. 
Between 1832 ami 1910 (with tho excep- 
tion of 1900) Scotland rctiiriuxl a Liberal 
majority. Hy comparison Scottish politics 
have since 1910 been abnormol. Botvvoon 
1910 and 1923 the Labour party increased 
its repri'sentation from 3 seats to 35 (24 
in 1924), but In tho general ele<‘tlon of 
Nov. 1935 tho C'orisorvativcH liad 37 
seats. Labour 20, Liberal Nationalist 8, 
Liberals 3, l.L.P. 4, Labour Nationalist 
1, and Gommunlat 1. In the election of 
1945 the results were Labour 37, [Jnionist 
25, Liberal Nationalist 5, l.L.P. 3, Com- 
munist 1, Independent Unionist 1, 
National 1, Independent 1. In the elec- 
tion of Feb. 1950 the results were Labour 
37, Unionist and supporters 31, and 
Liberals 3. 
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Scotland for lonfir snfferod under an 
inofflclont administrative inarhine. After 
the union a Scottish secretaryship of 
state was estab., but abolished in 174G. 
Scotland then fell under the control of the 
home secretary, who relied on an un- 
offlcial ‘minister of Scotland/ or on the 
lord advocate. Tho Canning Ministry in 
1827 made tho lord advo(‘iite directly 
responsible for Scottish affairs, but later 
such an accumulation of business fell to 
tho lord advoctito that a secretaryship for 
Scotland was created in 1885; but not 
until 1926 was this ollice raised to its 
former position of a secretaryship of state. 
Scotland now by the Iteprcseutatlon of 
tho People Act of 1948 has a representa- 
tion of seventy -one in the House of 
Commons, but tho Scottish peers still 
number sixteen as at the time of the 
union. During the First World War 
Scotland boro her i»art gallantly, Imt the 
war was followed by a general almosiihere 
of dissatisfaction. 

ScottiJih Home Rule Movement— The 
desire for more local power in the ad- 
miiiistralioii of Scotland has long been 
exiiressed, and in 1929 the Scottish 
National party put up candidates at tho 
elections and at various by-elections l)ut 
was in all ' ^‘"dcd. Tho Scottisli 

f Ionic llulc qu<*stiou \\a'» discussed in tiie 
Commons in 1982, the inoveinerit having 
been fostered by the belic'f tliat it inigiit 
conduce to a more effective treatment of 
the problem of economic distn*ss in Scot- 
land. Oi>inion, liovvever. among the 
Scottish members was sharply divided 
and the secretary of state for Scotland 
declared tliat so far as tlio gov. was con- 
cerned the question was an academic one, 
and that in his opinion a separate parlia- 
ment for Scotland would bo a handicap 
to tho trade, industry, ami well-being of 
Scotland and would bo a retrograde step. 
He suggested that it might bo possible to 
introduce iinproveinents in the .system of 
Scottish udminist ration, in order to secure 
that a greater luoportion of Scottish 
private legislation should bo examined in 
a Scottish atmosphere in Scotland. But 
it was only after six yeans (1938) that a 
measure was foresliadow^cd for reorganising 
Scottish administration and cenlrnlising 
the gov. tlepts. in Kdinimrgh. The 
Second World War, however, intervened 
and nothing was done. The movement 
for lionio rule for S<-otland received an 
impetus after the war when tiio ScottNh 
Liberal party pub. a sclaunc for tiio estab. 
of a National Parliament for Scotland. 
This plan proposed the creation of two 
Houses, tho Upper to consist of tho lord 
provosts of the four cliicf cities and rcim*- 
sentatives of tho co. councils, peerage, ami 
univs.; while tho Lower would bo formed 
by two repi’osentatives for each of tlic 
present constituencies, elected by (he 
system of tho singlo transferable vote. 
Scotland would under this pUm, howev or, 
retain reprosentation in tiio House of 
Commons at Westminster. Powers re- 
served to tho United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment would include peace and war, tho 
armed forces, foreign affairs, and ciiirencv. 
The movement again came to the fore m 


March 1947 through tho discontent of 
modeyrate men at that time with the treat- 
ment which Scottish affairs were receiving 
<luring the gov.*s realisation of its 
nationalisation plans. 

Some progress towards administrative 
decentralisation had betm made under 
Unionist govH., w-hich urged that this 
procc.ss should bo continued ‘until all 
mattfTs solely of Scottish concern ore 
administered in Scotland.* To some, how- 
over, administrativo *le\'olutlon is not 
cnouglj. Thus a Bclf-.styled Scottisli 
National Assembly (March 22, 1947), 
organised by Scotti.sh Convention, passed 
a resolution in favour of allowing the 
Scottish (Irand Comiiiittoo (in the House 
of Commons) to legislate for Scotland in 
regard to domestic affairs — a mild ex- 
tension of the gov.*s own scheme for 
transferring the legislative process as far 
os possible to the coniiiiitteo — to which, 
however, there arc constitutional objec- 
tions. The* assembly, far from being 
.satisfied with this limited form of legis- 
lative devolution, pronoiuu'cd, almost 
unaninmusly, in favour of a large measure 
of Sc'ottish self-government with a parlia- 
ment and gov. in Scotland, though 
defence, foreign affairs, customs, ami 
major exei -.e duties would be reserved to 
tho United Kingdom Gov. It may In* 
.suitl that for many jear.s there has been 
a body ot opinion favourable to tbo 
realisation of some form of Siottlsli 
nationalism. In tho past, however. Scot- 
tish nationalism has had no wiile appeal 
to ScolHincn; bnt the ehauges made in 
the normal waj of lito by the Socialist 
(lov. undoubU*dly strcngtlumed its appeal. 
Scot.s opinion, however, will never support 
a theory unless it can see that tlie theory 
will work, and it is perhaps ehicHy becmise 
of its breakdown on the practical si«le that 
Scottish iiutionalisni has never really been 
clleetive. Scottish nationalists do not. 
however, generally advocate an inde- 
pcmlent executive for Scotland; it is ,i 
separate ]>arliainent which has been their 
aim, regardlc.ss, evidently, ol the fa<*t that 
to-day (he balance of jiower hu shifted 
so that tlic executive makes laws r.ithei 
than Parb'nmeiit. The ilemaml of tin- 
extremo Scottish Nationalists for .i lom- 
idctcly separate Parlinmeot for Scotland 
supreme in all matti'r-, is a revei-sicm t" 
the pre-union position and makes no head- 
way in Scotland. There is, liowever, a 
more moderate view: it'^ adv*oeates agree 
that mutters coimcetcd with the Crown, 
defence, and foreign aibiirs must bo left 
to an imperial parliament in London; thc.\ 
rtnilise that customs and e\ei.so and taxa- 
tion must bo levied eeutrally; but the> 
]»ropose that, while the Brit. Parliament 
should levy taxes for tho whole i'^., the 
Kng. Exchequer should make a bulk con- 
tribution to Scotland, based on some 
adjusted proportion and that a ^eottisIl 
Parliament should control tho spending 
and allocation of that eontributh i and 
should al.si have exclusive control over 
Scottish internal affairs, industrj', public 
health, housing, education, and social 
Insuninco. At first slglit this proposal 
I seems obviously more practicable than 
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the wider one; but whether it would 
roally improve the position of Seotland ia 
open to anniment (on this see articles 
by J. L. Clyde, K.C., in the Scotsman, 
April 1947). 

Since the bcf^iuning of 1949 most 
Scottish nowspaperh have supported auto> 
nomy for Scotland in some form. Scottish 
Convention called a National Assembly on 
Oct. 28, 1949, and this resolution was 
passed: *Thls National Assembly, n‘pre- 
sentatlvo of the people of Scotland, 
re^i^rras the bchef that the establishment 
of a Scottish Parliament with IcRrislativo 
authority over Scottish atTuirs is nc<-cs- 
sary in the national iiitorcsts of Scotland, 
and in ordup to gi\o the i>eoi>Ie an cttcctivo 
means of demon stratlnj? their determina- 
tion to secure this reform, tho Assembly 
hereby rcaoho to iiiNlte Scots men and 
women to subscribe a Covenant m tho 
foUowinpr terms: “We, the people ot Scot- 
land who subscribe this ciiffaffemcnt, 
declare our belief that relorm m t he con- 
stitution of oup country is u(“4-cssar> to 
secure Kood froverument m uceordiinee 
with our Scottish traditions and to pro- 
mote tho spiritual aud economic v\elfare 
of our nation. We ailirm that tho desire 
for such reform is botli deep and wide- 
spread throuj?hout tho whole comuiunily 
transcending all political dllTerences aud 
sectional interests, and we undertake to 
coutiruie united In purpose for its achievo- 
iiient. With that end in view, we 
solemnly enter into this Covenant w hereby 
we pledge ourselves, in all lojalty to the 
Crown and withm tho framework of tho 
Cnlted Kingdom, to do everything In our 
pjiwer to secure for Scotland a I^arhameiit 
with adequate logislatjve authority m 
Scottish attalrs.*” This covenant swept 
round Scotland like the flery cross which 
summoned the elans to battle. Within 
six mouths it hu<l received l,2aO,OUU 
signatures. Mr. Arthur Woodburn, scere- 
tary f>f state for Scotlaml, attacked 
Scottish coiiveiition an<l tho covenant. 
He was replac-ed In tho 195U gov. by Mr. 
Hector McNeill, who said ho had an open 
mmd about the covenant. 

Scotland in the Second ^^orld War . — ^Tlio 
first impact of the war quaklv tame to 
Glasgow and uoighhouring eoiiiiu unities, 
for on the night of Sept. .1, 1939, 200 m. 
\\\ of tho Hebrides, the GJasgow liner 
AOienia wns torjicdoed and sunk; hut tho 
groat majority of tho 1400 passenger-s were 
idcked up by dcstroycr->. (hi Uct. 10 
Scotland cxporionceil the first air utlac L 
on llutain. Sov. Gorman aeroplanes 
attempt! d to bomb the Forth lindge. 
Fighters of the 602 ((Jity of Glasgow’) 
Squadron wont up, and one eii<Muv plane 
was shot down. A.s m Fnghind, civil 
dofonee services were soon firganlscd, 
air-raid bhelL**rs built, balloon barrage 
holstcrl, and a ‘broom-stick’ army 
trained, which iater developed into tho 
well-eQulp)>cd Homo Guanl. Tho first 
bombs fell on Glasgow on July 19, 1910, 
but a week previously bombs hud fallen 
in many nolghbouring areas, causing 
damage Mn Greenock. On Sept. 18 a 
bomb burst between the decks of the 
( miser Sussex, berthed at Yorkhlll Quay, 


Glasgow. Hundreds of families were 
evacuated from neighbouring tiuicments, 
for the bomb, a small one, hud by a 
remarkable chaiu'c found tho one vul- 
neiublo spot on tho ship and penetrated 
tt> the boiler-room; but fire fighters 
after tw'onty-three hours* labour subdued 
tho fire and saved the ship and the neigh* 
bourhood. Clydebank and Glasgow bore 
tho brunt of tho blitzes of March 13 and 14, 
1941, and Greenock in May. On March 
13-14 and 14-1.5, lu Glasgow and Clyde- 
side, 1083 persons w’ero killed and 1602 
seriously injured. On May .5-6, in Paisley, 
ninety-five wei-o killed and twenty-two 
seriously injured; on May 6-7 in Greenock 
246 wore killed and ‘290 seriously injured. 
Glasgow’s last experience of nir attimk was 
on March 2.5, 19 i 3. when St. George’s 
Church, Queen’s Park, was destroyed by 
fire. Ill the W. flist. (Glasgow and tho oos, 
of Argvll, Ayr, Hute. (’lackmnumin, Dum- 
fries, Dunbarton, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, 
Renfrew, slirling, and Wigtown) the total 
air-raid eoMialtles were: kilh'd, 1927; 
injured and detained in hosidtal, 1792. 
It was near a ploughman’s house in tho 
Renfrew's hire outskirts of Glasgow' In tho 
Newton-M<‘<iriis-Eagl(vsham area that 
Rudolf 111 s^, Hitler’s deputy, haled out. 
of an Me. IIU on tho night of May 10, 
1941, and was taken to Ruchanaii Castle 
Milltarv Hospital, Dr> men. Three years 
of W'ur saw Glasgow and Cl\ deside become 
veritably ‘tJie aiseiinl of tin* criiplro.’ 
Other maior nebie\omciitH were the 
development of the Jh*ostwick airport, the 
ionvei-slim of the head of the (lurtdoeh 
Into an Airier, shipping base*, and the 
rt‘eonstnietion of Priiieo’s Jhcr. Gieonoek. 
The Kelvin Hall became an important 
centre for I bo pro<luction of barrage and 
eoinoy balloous and sen-rcHcue dmghicH. 
It was fri>rn Greenock that Mr. CburchiJJ 
salhsl on four occasions to meet J*r<‘Sident 
RooHovelt. Tlio Tali -of -tho -Rank liecuine 
tho haM'ti for a time of tho homo fleet 
after a Ger. submarine succeeded In 
penetrating tlio Seapa Fhnv defences and 
siwik the battlONhip Uoynl Oak. \\ ith the 
.s. and E. coast Eng. ports praclJcally out 
of ( ommission thi’ongb bombing, the Clyde 
estuary liccaine a loading sbipiung centre 
of the United Kingdom. It was up tho 
firth that sailed tho great armada, led by 
the hatth'ship IJvod, corrving the first 
contingent of Australian and Now Zealand 
troops. In the van of tho transiiorts was 
tho \V hite Star linor Queen Mary, and be- 
hind her were tho other great ships, Agui- 
tania, Maurcttinia, Empress of Britain, 
Emprt^ss of Uancula^ and Andes. It was 
here, too, that the earlier convoy carrying 
the tlr<)t contingent of Canadians arrived. 
Altliough concentrations of shipping were 
heavy, there w-asromarkable freedom from 
serious accident. The outstanding ox- 
cojition was tho explosion on the Jb'r. 
destroyer MaUle Breze, which was set on 
fire and sunk otT Prince’s Pier, Greenock, 
after the accidental dischafige of a torpedo, 
witli a heavy death roll among tho Fr. 
crow. 

Lanouauk and Literatube. — Although 
Id some I'cspects tho ethnological clomonts 
which go to mako up tho pooplo of Scot- 
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land are the same In their origin as those 
which compose the Eng. people, the ad> 
mixture has not always been tho same in 
degree, some elements preponderating 
oTor others. Thus the Celtic, Norse, and 
Flom. elements preponderate in Scotland, 
whilst the Teutonic and Dan. are much 
more in evldcnro in England. The char- 
acter of tho Scottish people is, however, 
with tho exception of tho purely Celtic 
diets., markedly uniform and of a distinct 
tvpe, and this racial uniformity, although 
the result of heterogeneity, has had a 
marked effect upon the language and 
literature of tlio race. Thus tho Scottish 
dialect, so-cullcd, although differing 
slightly in thcj verious parts of the 
country, yet docs not exhibit such marked 
diversities as do many of the dialects of 
England. AVords of Norse and Flem. 
orlglti are abundant, but the direct origin 
of the dialect is tho Northumbrian 
fonn of tho AnKlo-Saxou tongue. Some 
authorities have argued that Scottish is 
a distinct language, derived through tho 
Gothic instead of the Saxon, and even 
some sixteouth-ci'ntury Scottish writers, 
like Gavin Douglas, appear to have con- 
sidered that there was a fundamental 
difference between Eng. and Scots. Kut 
exact philologk research hiis dis>^ipated 
such theories, and il it. now demonstrably 
proven that lowland Scots is merely a 
dialect derived oriKinally from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and exhibiting stronger connection 
with tho archaic forms of that language 
than modern Eng. Tho older language 
of tho country, the Gaelic, a purely Celtic 
tongue, is still largely - spoken In tho 
lliglilauds and in ibe VV., and In the 
Hebrides and tlie outer is. genernlly; but 
it Is being displaced in some parts by Eng. 
niid lowland Sec also (J vkijc 

LANOUAUK and IjITKUVTUUK. 

Vernacular Literature. — Tho ctirliest 
literature in tho Scottish vomucular con- 
sists in tho fragnu'iits of minstrelsy which 
have survived, dating hack to the thir- 
teenth century. The ilrst Scottish poet 
known by name is the soothsayer, Tboimis 
of Ereeldoiine, called Thomas tiio Rhymer 
(thirteenth century). Besides traditioniU 
rhymes, to liiui is atlriimtod, perhaps 
through eonfiihioii with tho Anglo-Norman 
Thomas, tho N. romance of Sir TrUitrem. 
The next poet after 'riionias In date is 
Uuohowii of the Awle Uyale, prohabh' 
author of The Fistill of Susan (fourteenth 
century). In the fourteenth eeritury also 
comes John Barbour (d. 1311.")), and with 
his chronicle poem. The Itrus (Bruce, 
1375), yeottisli T>oetry Ilrst takes national 
shape. The wonder tah*s of tho old 
romances ore hero ftir tho first time 
dispensed with, and Barbour’s work is 
new and original vunluro in Scottish litera- 
ture for which ho hud no model. The 
poem tells tho adveuturos of Bruce, tho 
Scottish hero, and his comrades, cul- 
minating in the battle of Baimockburii. 
The fifteenth century was prolific in 
Soottisb writers, beginning with James 1., 
whose poem. The King's Quair (first pub. 
in Poetical Remains^ 1783), frankly 
modelled on the works of Chaucer, is of 
real poetio value. To tlie same century 
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belong Robert Henryson, whoso pastoral, 
Rofjene (also Rohyne) and Makynet the first 
knowd specimen of pastoral poetry in the 
Scottish language, has been compared 
to »Si»enst*r; Blind Harry, whoso poem 
IVallace» having a similar subject to that 
of John Barbour, i,e. tho praiso of a 
great Scottish hero, has a great depth 
of patriotic feeling, though it Is deficient 
in poetry; and, most Important of all. 
Win. Dunbar, tho poet who comes next 
after Chaucer, and who has boon des- 
cribed as the ‘cliicf of tho anct. Scottish 
poets.* Dunbar’s works include The 
'Thnssil and Che Rois (Tho Thistle and 
tho Rose) (1503), a beautiful poem to 
commemorate tlie riiarn.age of James IV. 
with Margaret of England; The Golden 
Targe (1508), an allegorical piece; and 
tho Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis 
(before 1508). Ills Lament of the McdcaHa 
(c. I.i07) is a bead-roll of tlio early Scottish 
poets before ids own linio. Gavin 
Douglas (c. 1474-152*2), translator of the 
JEneid (pub. l,')5.‘l), wr«)te two allegorical 
poems, The Palise of Uo mr and King 
Hart. Sir David Lindsay (f/.a.), of the 
Mount (1490-1555), was a rioted poet and 
satirist. Ills Ane Satyre of the Thrie 
Estatis (l.')40) was revived at the Edin- 
bui^h Interiiatiunal Festivals of 1948 and 
1949, and v\as hailed on both occasions 
os tho outstanding success of tho festival. 
To this jieriod the finest Scottish ballads 
are judged to belong. Two poets at the 
end of tho seventeenth eenturv may bo 
considered the lust of tho oUl Scot- poets 
ill tlr‘ vernacular before Eng. became 
prevalent — Alexander Scott aiul Alox- 
amler Montgomerie. The Scots prose 
uTiters wrote mostly in Lat. George 
Buchanan (l.)0C-82) is famous for his 
Lat. prose, but also wrote two political 
tracts in tlie vernacular. Robert Lynd- 
say's The flistorie and CronieJes of Scut- 
land from the Slaughter of King James the 
First to the one thousande fyve hundredth 
thrie scoir fyftein ceir (c. L'itlj). and John 
Knox’s Historie of the Reformation of 
Religoun within the Realrne of Scotland 
(1581) jiiust not be omitted, but Scottish 
vernacular proso practically ends with 
King James VI. (James 1. of England), 
who wrote The Esaayes of a Prenfise in the 
I>icine Art of Poesie (l.iSl) and Daemono- 
logic (l.)97). In the seventeenth century 
the \eriiacular poetry was at a low ebb, 
hut was revived in somewhat of an anti- 
quarian spirit by Allan Ramsay (1686- 
1 7 58 ). Tlio interest in old Scottish poetry 
was btlmulatod not only by such antho- 
logies as the Choice Colhetion (1706-11) 
and Evergreen (17*21), the lost cd. by 
Ramsay, but also by Maepherson’s Ossian 
(176*2-63), that iinpo'.ing literary forgery. 
Ramsay’s eliief foreriuincp was Robert 
Soinpill (1595 1-1665 0 who In tiabhie 
Simson ( ? 1640) gave S^ otlarid a standard 
verse-form, Ramsay, in addition to his 
pompous Eng. verso, wrote many hi/ /gs In 
the vernacular, on which his triu' fame 
rests, and Men fiavourtsl his best -known 
work, The U^le Shepherd (17*2.")). Ram- 
say had sev. followers. soiig-Miritefs: 
Hamilton of Bangoiir, Ross, Skinner, 
Isabel Pagan, and Lady Anne Barnard. 
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Robert Ferffusson (1750-74) Is the link historical and romantic noyola were the 
between Ramsay and Rums. Ho acted greatest of their kind ever written. The 
as poetic master to tho latter. With Importance of serious periodical literature 
Bums the revived vernacular reached Its throughout the nineteenth century is 
height. No poet has ever won a warmer associated with Scottish names. In 1802 
place in the hearts of the people than the first number of tho Edinburgh Review 
Bums, and none has a better right to appeared, founded by Sydney Smith and 
be placed in the very foremost rank of Frances Jeffrey, and becoming tlio outlet 
literary excellence. Apart from Bums, for other Scots Whigs and men of letters — 
Allan Cunningham (1784-1842) and Win. Horner, Murray, Brougham, Thomas 
Motherwell (1797-1835) kept tho ver- Brown, and Thomas Thomson. Jeffrey 
nacular alive by their anthologies and by finds a place In literature for his vigorous 
their original work. R. L. Stevenson’s and wrong-headed criticism of the Eng. 
(1850-94) poems in Scots were acclaimed poets. On the Tory shlc of literary 
by Scots and are considered highly to-day. polities appeared lilackwtmVs Edinburgh 
Charles lilurray (1864-1940) wTote excel- Magazine (first number Oct. 1817). Us 
lent verst* in the vemacnlar, but it was literary success was chiefly owing to tho 
Violet Jacob (1863-1946) w'hose poems .Voefes ylmhrosf an a?, a scries of discussions 
during the First World War started the to w'hich many brains contributed, but 
Scottish Renaissance movement which theebief of them were John Wilson (1785- 
has its outstanding genius in Hugh Mac- 18,54), J. O. Lockhart, Scott’s biographer 
Diormid (C. M. Crieve). MacDiarinid’s (1794-1854), ami James Hogg (1770- 
poems in Scots have been acclaimed inter- 1835), known as the ‘Et trick Shepherd* 
nationally. Among them are Sangsehaw, and estimated us the gri'uti'st Scottish 
A Drunk Man looks at the Thistle^ and To poet since Burns. A novelist encouraged 
Circumjeu'k Ctncrastus. While poets such by Jilackwiod*s was John Gull . whose best 
as Sir Alexander (Jra 3 , Lewis Spence, novels were written before 1830. Susan 
\Vm. Soutar, and A. D. Mackle were Ferricr's best novel. Marriage, n])pcurt‘d 
writing in ‘accepted* vcmaculdf, younger in 1818. Michael Scott’s 7'o//i Cringle's 
men w’cre following MacBlar mid’s prac- Log (1833) is a work in Smollett’s tradi- 
tlce in writing Lallans, wbicli has been tiou, and one of the fiwv Scots novels 
described as .sj’nthetic Scots. The Lallans which go outside the domestic life of 
poets include Bouglas Young. Sidney Scotland (Walter Scott excepted). A 
Goodsir Smith, and Maurice Lindsay. Inter IfZacA'U'ood’s man ami poet is Aytoun 
Donald Sinclair (1886-1932) w'as a tiis- (1813-65),bull)yl850 tJu*gIoryof/fWA- 
tlnguished poet In the Gaelic, and modem wood's was almost dt‘j>arto«l. The Vic- 

S oets who write In the Gaelic arc Sorley torian literature of Scotland is rci)rcscnted 
[acLeanaiid George Campbell Hay. See by Mrs. OHpliant nml Gcrngc Macdonald. 
also Ga?:lic L.vngcvge and LiTEUATimK. Jn the natural .sciences Scotlaml Is more 
Literature in English. — W'hen James VI. ifmarkably represented by James Clerk 
of Scotland became king of England, the Maxwell (1831-7'.M; p. G. Tait (1831- 
court poets w’ho migrated with liim all 1901), and W’/n. Tliom^on, Lord Kelvin, 
w’l'ote In Kiig. The chief of t hem were Sir Ly'dl’s Princijdes uf (It oloqg (1830) must 
Robert Ajloii, Sir Wm. Alexander, Sir also be mentioned and J. K. McLcnnan’.s 
David 3Iurruy, and Sir Robert Kerr, but Drimttire Marrtage (186.5). Carlyle for- 
W^in. Drummond of llawthorndeu, one sook Scotland for London In 1834. but 
of the beat of Elieabethan sonneteers, his genius, width rctleets tlnj genius of 
ifinaiucd Jn Scotland, although WTiting in Scotland, covers the vvlnde century. 
Eng. The seventeenth century produced Nevertheless tlie cont iuuity of Scots letters 
many other Scots poets and divines, but was broken by the time R. L. Stevenson 
not until tho eighteenth century did began writing. TIk* two greatest Scots- 
Scottish literature, and especially phllo- men of letters allied to S1cvcn.son were 
sophy, reach first-rate importance with undoubtedly W. E. Ilenh-j- and Andrew 
David I [nine, the philosopher and his- Lang, iiie only other literary critic of 
torian, and Adam Smith, the economist, their cabbro is John Niiiiol (1833-91). 
A lesser but important I’btlosophcr, who Scots poetry at the end of tho century is 
took up the cudgels with Hume, was not characteristically repre.sentcd in John 
Thomas Roid, and a les-scr historian, Davhison, whose Fleet Street Eclogues 
James Robertson. A forerunner of these (1893; sccoml series, 1896) and incta- 
men Is found to be Frauds Hutcheson physhal vci’so dramas place him high 
(1694-1746), W'ho.so nhilosophy was allied among the cosrnopoiitiifi litttrateurs; but 
to his divinity. To him Is largely due the the (Jiitic poems ami dramas of Fiona 
awakening of tho Scots univs., which bad Maclcod (Win. Sharp) link Scotland with 
a succession of fine profs, in Joseph Black, tho (’dtio movetneni in Ireland. Jn the 
Maclaren, Sinison, Alexander Monro, literature of philosophy Scotland as pro- 
besldcs Reid and Adam Smitti. Outside vlously takes a high iilace between 1850 
philosophy and tho sciences eighteenth- and tho present day, resting on the names 
century Scottish literature can boast Bos- of Edward (’aird, Andrew i'attison, 
well’s L</c o/ Jo/in«o 7 i as well as two great Arthur Balfour, and R. H. Haldane, 
authors In Sfhollctt. the novelist, and J. M. Barrie’s novels portraying Scottish 
James Thombon, the fioct. Bums is, of prov. life created a vogue among Eng. 
course, as famous for hl.s Eng. works lo readers which ushered in the ‘Kailyard* 
verse and prose, although they are not so school of writers. In Its other exponents, 
characteristically good as his vernacular. Grockett, *Ian Moclaron,’ ‘Annie 18. Swan,* 
Sir Walter Scott ( 0 .r.), tho greatest Slcottlsh the school was not so happy, and It is 
prose-writer, was bom In 1771. His usual to attribute O. D. Brown's out* 
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standing: no\el The House with the Green 
Shutters (1001) to a bitter reaction af?ainst 
the ‘Kailyard’ novUihts Brown die«l 
In 1902, but h( found a sncctssoi m 
D S Moldrum Scottish poetry hinco the 
First World VV ar has undergone Important 
developments towards a more virile and 
dlstmguishcd national eli irattcr Lewis 
Spenec, Douglas Ainslir, Ibichel Annand 
Uaylor iiia\ bo mentioned Tdwin Muir 
Is a novdist poet ind eritlc Naomi 
Mltchlson 1 novelist and fioet Two 
twentieth lit ury Scots ui iters 11 B 
Cunuingh un Oraharno ( 1 S j2 - 1 9 l(i ) 
and Coniplon Mnekcn/le assoeiated 
themselves with the National party 
movouient 

Tho last ol the wnteis in the old his 
torical st\h was Neil Miiiiio (IsOt 1910) 
lit IS best known for his novels J ht \ew 
Hoad uul Doom, t^a^tle John But han 
Lord Iwtt dsrnuii (laTO IDO) wiole 
manv novels (Pitstn /ohn J he Ihntu 
nine Step** (trunmantlt ctf ) uul w is in 
eminent liistoiian Jawis (jrnssn (Tibbon 
(1901-2 j) was one oftlu Hist t Yp< unit lit il 
writers iinl Iht Ihice noitls wlmli fonn 
his Sto/*! Oufnr show Out ho wonl 1 hi\t 
developed into i gn it ligiirt in '^eottish 
liUratuK if he h ul lived longer Modem 
Scots novel! like HI ike (Jhr 

Shtibuildfrs) stil l«unn {Moint; t idi 
and J he Silier Dfxiluifs) I lu Linklitei 
(Pott Puh Juan in Anttua ete ) t u\ 
MeCroiii (fi ax liuit) Hiiiee Mnishill 
(lathfr M(daihv\ Mirndc) () Doug) is 
bister of Tohn Mueliin (f/ee Stt tns) I nii< 
Birke (four no\el>. hiscd e»n lit life of 
Kobe it niiins) N Bn ssoii Morrison ( /7/e 
Gowk Stomi) Other writers ef neite an 
James it rgusson Morlv^UlaTtn M irion 
Lochhe id I h llendiv iiul J ltd I iciu 
hart Some of tiicm sot enlist in the 
short st on form Drimitists in Scot 
land sttiiud to have lost lit iit since the 
divs of J M Biiiie until J lines Bndit 
(Di () 11 Mavoi) st irttd wilting 111 tht 
late ninetec n tvvc nt i< s since then Bndit 
has become n ronsidt ribk dramatist ami 
was ono of tlio'ic piimipillv rc siiousible 
foi founding the Llasguu ( iti/ciis J he itre 
Kobrit Ale I e II 111 (/ )«/// /u/rc s and Jamie 
the Sari) Bobert Ktinp {Pulmatst lud 
7 he Scjt/i/?// Siti(jtts) and 1 win Mae 
Coll (f rannim J f j) no the best of the 
youne pi i>w rights Jot tome, once i 

miner, is the piin plivwnght of the 
groat teiniiiuinitv driini movement in 
Scotland 1 he Sccdtisli tin ilit both pio 
fossionil ind am item his seen a greit 
upiisiiig Ihtit arc now repeitorv com 
p^anlos in tdisgow, Ldinburgh Dundee 
Feith, Itutlieigle n and st Aiidicws In 
1950 tho Scottish ( oniinumtv Drama 
Festival ntt ratted mort than 500 entries 

Art — Kailv ait In Motland was Celtic 
Fine artificts treisuied to dav , are the 
Uiintorstoue brooch tho Monyinusk 
rollQiiary, and tho bioocli of Lome 
From the eighth to the fouitteiith centui} 
there are fine cvanipUs of Ctltie art, in 
eluding illumina.tod MSS sueh as Jhi 
Book of Ditr and tiu \rbuthiiott missal 
A in lira) distovered in Imheolm Abbev 
on an Is In tho firth of iorth, has been 
traced to th(» twelfth century There 


are also intrieatcly ornamented Celtic 
crosses in Vtirious parts of the country 
and the neh earving of the flarcophagua 
of St \ndrow8 ( athedr il I oi pjimtlng 
as we know it to d ly we go back to the 
Hcveuteenth eenturv Jho first Scottish 

S ortrait paiiitfr of nede was (leoige 
aineson (1 >80 101 i) lie painted in the 
ilemish st vie ind is best remembeied for 
Ills port m it cjI the first marepilb of Mon- 
trose Ills pupil Joseph Michael Wright 
p625— 1700) went to London to achieve 
fame ind Win («onw ifrguson (16 J2- 
169) went to the ( ontincnt tliiis setting 
0,11 eximplo for future generations of 
‘^eotti'^h iitists Dll the other haiul. Sir 
lobti B Medina (lb)) 1710) was a foieign 
ailist who >^ct1leel m 1 dinbuigh and 
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Tin I iiTM n^ ABBoisven n Tni homk 
O l mil wvi im SI OTT 

In ll t h\ kcroun 1 art t e 1 il I i 1 01 

painted the 'seotti^h iiobilifv loliii 

'scongill (164) 1710) I imtul ro\ iltas 
niul some of his portiaito. it in (ilisgow 
Vit (iilkrios The llrst il ill> gnat por 
triit paintei in Scotland was \11 in Bamsav 
(1711-S4) son of tiie poet He piloted 
the J dinburgii etleliitiis of his dav and 
w IS outst indinglv sii e sstul with his 
port 1 lit s ol women Ino of Kanisav s 
pupils David Miitm (17>7 )S) and 
\U xandcr Nasinv tli ( 1 7 1 ‘ ) followed 

then master fiitlifiillv 1 ut the nixt btar 
in the 'Scottish skv was ^ii JJt iirv I»,ul»urn 
(1756 1S2D Ills pe.rtmt of M u done 11 
of Oltngarrv is icprodi tel almost every 
time a book on scotti'-li p miters is pub 
Vndrew Gedeks (17s 1844) fo I wed 

Baobuin and the u c uiu ^n Dav id dkie 
(1785-1841 wlio set tho fashion for 
roraaritle, stothiuntul ‘'torv pleturos: 

• The Heading of tho W ill is tv pieal Ills 
followers were John Philip R A (1816- 
1667) Uobcit Scott Landti (ISO 1-69), and 
bir W m Qulller Orehardsou, H A . U b.A. 
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(1832-1910). Scottish landscapo paiiiteis 
started with il)e liev. John Thoii'son ol 
Duddinpstou (1778-1840). The outstand- 
inir landscape artists were Win. Simpson. 
K.S.A. (1800-47), Horatio McCulloch, 
H.S.A. (1805-C7). E. T. A. Crawford, 
U.S.A. (1806-S.)), Sam lloiish (1822-78), 
and J. C. Wiiitoiir, A.lt.S.A. (18.>2-H2). 
The earliest impressionists in Scotland 
were Ceorgre I’aal Chalmers, R.rf.A. 
(1833-78), and Win. McTa^ftart, H.S.A. 
(1835-1910). McTagrgrart’s reputation has 
grown w'ith the years, and ho Is considered 
oiio of tho tliiest of all Scottish painters. 
Tho famous ‘(iUisgow sehoor of artists 
in revolt against acceptiMl ideas was 
started atxmt 1880 and ma<le a great im- 
pression in London and on the CoiiLinont. 
Their leader was W. Y. Maegrogor, ll.S.A. 
(1855-1023). and tho group included 
Alexander lloehe, H.S.A. (1801-1921), 
Austen I trown ( 1 8.^0-l 924 >. Charles Ummie 
Mackintosh (1808-1928), Harrington Maun 
(1864-1937), w*^ir .lames (Uitlirie, P.U.S.A. 
(1850-1938), and Sir 1). Y. Cameron, 
R.A., R.S.A. (1805-1945). Outstanding 
artists since the Chisgow &chool arc .lolin 
Dmican. H.S.A. (1800-1945), S. .T. Peploe 
(1871-19.35), Leslie Hunter (1879-1930). 
F. C. B. Cadell. H.S.A.. R.S.W. (1883- 
1937), J. H. Fergusson, W’ni. ((lilies, 
Archibald McGlastian, A.U.S.A., and John 
Maxwell. Among the young painters of 
to-day Wm. Crosbie is <iutstauding. 

Sculpture in Seotlaud wius set back for 
renturies beeause religioii.'i statuary was 
forbidden by tlie Reformation. Scottish 
st'ulptors of tlic nliietoentli century wore 
Thomas Campbell (1790-1858), Wm. 
Brodie (1815-81), and Patrick Park, 
H.S.A. (1811-55). The groat ScottLsh 
hculptor was Pittciulrigli MaetJilUvray, 
H.S.A. (1850-1938), who was ill tho 
romantic traditir>n. Among modern sculp- 
tors are Benno .^cliotz, H.S.A., Tlioma.s 
W'halcn, and T. S? HallJday. Art gal- 
leries arc to i)c finind in all tlic inin. cities 
of .Scotland; ouLstanding in Kdinl>urgi> 
are tlie lh»>al ^cotU>ll .Mum^uiu, tin* 
National Muheum of Antifpiities, and tlie 
National (iallcry vif Sc()tl«uj<l. Tlie tiiu^t 
bingle galhTV is that at Kclvingrove in 
Clasgow. The Burrell (’ollection, whoso 
worth is e*itimat«*d in iiullion.s of pounds, 
has recentl> been aildcil to Kclvingrove, 
and its tapestrh's aloiu* iirij regaidod as 
the finest collection in tlie worlil. 

Tuk Ldinbuuoh Fj.vri\.\i..- - \fter the 
1939-45 war an Iiitcrn.irioniil F.'ilival of 
the Arts was jiropoM* I tor Kdmimrgh, and 
tho lirwt, in Ang. and ^cpt. 1917, w'us an 
immediate success. It hroiiglit Iriter- 
uationully famous oii llestra^, singers, 
rnii.sicians, dancer'^, and jctor.s Ki Scidiand, 
and also visitors from .ill over the world. 
It was tyjiical of the p»)st-w'ar feeling In 
Scotland that Scottl-ii people objected to 
the lack of Scottish performance at the 
Edinburgh Festiv.al. .'^ince then this has 
been romodied, and the Scottish theatre 
especially is fully represented in the 

Mu&ic. — Music is anotluT of tho arts 
which suffered from the Reformation in 
Scotland. The Stuart kings encouraged 
music and music-inakiug, and James IV. 


paid £10 for a song-book by VVUzoan of 
Litkgow. The Scone Antiplionary dates 
from tho middle of the sixteenth century- 
The St. Andrew’s Psalter was also pro- 
duced about this period. Apart from 
folk tunes, little la heard of Scottish music 
imtil the eiglitecuth century, wlicn tho 
best-known composers were Tliomaa 
Alexander Erskiuo, earl of Kc’llle (1732- 
1781), and Churlcs Muckleun { Jl. 1737), 
w’hose work is included in ‘Old Enulish 
Violin Muaic* by Alfred MolTat. There 
were tho Scotti.sh flddlora, however, who 
toured the country playing their own 
compositions. They include Daniel or 
Donald Dow (1732-83). Alex MetUashau 
(d. 1797), Neil (Jovv (1727-1807). and 
Nathaniel (Jow (1700-1831). Wm. Mar- 
shall (1748-1833) Is considered tlie liest 
of tlio com posers in hts time of tho Scottish 
dance music known as tho Strathspey ; his 
tunes were adopted for two of tho best of 
Burns's songs, in the niiicteeiith cen- 
tury Scottisli eomiiosors wont to London 
to make their name. They ineludc<l Sir 
Alexamlor Miu Ken/.ie(1847- 1935). Ilamlsh 
■ MacCunn (18('8 1910), and Sir Jolm B, 
MoeEwen (1809 -1948). The fat her of the 
modern school of composer-s is Francis 
George Scott [h. 1880), who has pub. sev. 
voK of songs to tho poems of Dunbar. 
Robert Hums, Hugh MacDiarmid, auu 
George Campbell Huy. Scott went hook 
to Scottish folk tiiiu's for his inspiration, 
and so do Erik Chisliolm (5, 1901) and Ian 
Whyte (h. 1901). Cliisholm is known for 
four s.MuplionieH, six hallet.s, and a piano 
concerto. Ian Wh>te is tin* eomluctor of 
the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra, regarded 
iis tlie tinest m Seotlaud. Ills juano con- 
certo was iilayed at the first Edinburgh 
International Arts Festival, and ho has 
comjio.scd balleth, tw'o symphonies, aii 
opera, and svmphonie poems. He wrote 
the music for tlie film liannie t*Hnce 
Vhnrliii. Film music has ai'-o lieen w ritten 
bv Cedric Thorpr* Davie, and his Syra- 
pliony in i' has been performed iimler 
sncli eondiK’toi’s a.s Sir Joim Bari>irolli, 
(’onstaiiL Ixiinbert. and W.ilter siisskiniL 
OtluT Scottish composers ar<‘ Holnn Orr, 
r’>tu«*rt Findlay, W. H. Moonie. John 
Mc(^iiaid, and John Guthrie. .Scotland 
has a number of orchestras, but tho only 
one which lias niiikcd with tho B.B.C. 
Scotti'^h Orchestra 1*1 the Scottish OrchoB- 
tra, mlministen’d by the Glasgow Choral 
and Orchestral Union, ami conducted 
by Walter Susskind. It has disappeared 
siiiei* a new Scotti.sh National Orchi*stra. 
gUHiMiitecd bv tlio four prin. citio.s of 
Scotland and the Arts Council, has been 
formed. 

JStttjfjipe Muitic. — Bagpipe music is stiU 
immensely popular in .Scotland, but there 
has liueri little oulHtaiuling in liagpipo 
composition hIiico tho elgiitceuUi century. 
The bagplpi’.s arc highland (Diob Mor) 
and consist of a bog witli five pipes fitted 
into it. The tiireo djames Ho over the 
BbouhltT when tiio pl|>«r is playing, one 
pipe leail.s to the mouth, and tho fifUk 
pipe is the chanter. f<jr the finger work. 
Bagpipe music is divided Into (Vol Mor 
and Ceol Bcag. Cool Mor 1 h Uio classical 
form of pipe muHle and is generally known 
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as Piobaireochd (pponoimred ‘pibroch*). 
CeoL Braf? iticludcH rods, strath&poyH, and 
other diiiicos. Lowland folk rouk has 
been considerably influcu(‘ed by Cool 
BeOKT. 

Religion, km voider History above; 
Scotland, Ouvrcji ok. 

Kduiwtion, st'e under Edi'CATIon. 
•lusTici:, s<e (’ocRT of SiirisiON; Jus- 
ticiary, JIkjii Oourt of. 

Law, sre Scots Law. 

JjOOaj. Govern.ment, see Local Uov- 
FJtNMKNT, Scotland. 

HiJblwgrajihy. — General: J. Sinclair, 
Analysis of Statistics^ ISJl ; J. Mackin- 
tosh, Scotland. 1890; 1). Carswell, Brother 
Scots. l»‘27; A. D. Gibb, Scotland in 
kcliftse, 11)80; L. G. Gibbon and 11. 
MjicDjanniil, Scottish Scene. 1984; V. G. 
(Jliildc, The Bn history of Scotland. 198.i; I). 
C. C’nthb«*rt.son. Homantic Scotland. 1987; 

V. C. Mmdoiiell, My Scottarul, 1987; 

1). I<\ Ma<* Donald, Scotland’s Shijting 

roiiuhUinn. 19.87; T. Innes, Tartans oj 
the fUans and Families oJ Scotland. 1988; 
A. M. ^lackrnzio. Scotland in Modtrn 
Timts, 1941; I. Kinhiv, Scotland, 194.j; 

W. M. Hallitntine, Scotland’s Baord. 19 4G; 

W'. K. Konnnr'k, Here 's Scotland's Story. 
19 47 ; H. \V. '^dklo (ed.), Scotland. 
1947, snid .1 7 ao. » of Scotland 

and Scottish Life, 19 47 ; A. A. Mac- 
Gregor, Somtv'lnrc in Scotland. 1948; 
G. S. Era'«5or, I'ision of Scotland. 1948; 
G. H. llarvt-v, A Book of St otland. 19 49; 
A. Muir, Scottish Vortrait. 1919; H. B.dn, 
The Clans and Tartans <tf Scotland, J9,)0. 
GEOGinrin 'np scenirv : J. <i. ILir- 
tholonu'W, The Surety Atlas of Scotland. 
1912; T. 11. Harnett, Bordtr Bo-ways, 
192.'i; K. MacLeod, Tht Hoad to the IsUs. 
1927 ; K. Vale, L.M s’. BouJt Book. 1980; .1. 
liUinsdcii, Stcam-hoat Companion, 1981; 

G. Kvre-T(ald. Sc^tlland. 1981 ; E. A. Baker, 
On Foot in the Ihyhlands. 1982; S. P. 
Gordon, IsUs o/ the DV.st, 1988; H. A. 
Pichlor, Scotland for Ferryman, 1984; 
M. LeiKh, Hiyhland Homespun, 1980; 
1). Macintyre, H'ild Life in the IHyhlands. 
1930; II. Hnl&ff)rd and ('*. Fry, The 
Face of Scotland, 1987 ; ll. Gniffley, 
The Hiyhiands of Scoiland, 1987; G. 
Scott-MoiicPictt, The Loiclands of Scodaml, 
1939; \V. 11. Mnrrav. Mountnineeriny 
in Scotland, 1940; F. F. Darliim:, .\atural 
History in the H iyhlands and Islands, 1 947 ; 
A. GflDiiuT, MV.s7fra Hiyldands, 1947- 
1948; R. Perry, In the Hii/h Orainpians. 
1948; O. G. S. Crawford. Topoyraphy of 
Homan Scotland, 19 49: J. J. Hell, The 
Glory of Scotland, 1949; V. A. Firsoll, 
The Cairntforms on Foot and Ski, 19.>0. 
Economic’: P. White. Srnft'sh Fisheries. 
1791; J. Maekinnon, Social and Industrial 
History of Seothnid, 1920; J. F. Grant, 
Social and Fcononiic Derelopim uf, 1980; 

H. Wood, Ayricidtnral Allas of Sndland, 
1931; I. Finlay, Scottish Crafts, 194S. 
Historical: A. Lnnp. History of Scotland, 
1900; P, Tluino Brown. History of Scot- 
land. 1920: J. Mackiiinoii, Social and 
Industrial History of Scotland, 1920; O. S. 
Torry, History of Scotland. 1920; T. John- 
ston. History of the Working Classes in 
Scollandt 1929; IL S. Ralt, History of 
Scotland. 1929, and The Making of Scot- 


land. 1929; R. L. Mockie, Short History 
of Scotland. 1930; G. M. Thomson, A SluA 
H ibtory of Scotland. 1930; 1. Grant, Every'- 
day Life in Old Scotland. 1931-32; G. P. 
insh, Scoiland and the Modem World. 
1932; A. M. Markenzle, The Kingdom of 
Scotland. 1940; F. V. Darling, The Story 
of Scotland. 1942; J. Barr, ScoUish 
(yon nanti rs. 19 40; 0. do B. Murray, llow 
Scotland is Governed. 1947; H. Chadwlok. 
Early Scotland. 1948; T. Ferpmson, The 
Dawn of ScotlUih Social Welfare. 1948; 
M. Lock head. The Seals Household in the 
hiyht’enih ('udnry. 1949. Lwouageand 
Literature: J. II. Millar, A Literary 
History of Scotland. 1903: T. F. Hender- 
son. Scottish y eruavular Literature. 1910; 
J. Huohan, Scottish Toiif/ue, 1924; N. Mac- 
Neili, The Literature of the H iyhlanders. 
1929; J. Buchan, Kortheru Muse. 
1931; W. .V. Graigic, A Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue, 1981; K. D. Mac- 
local, Modern Scottish Litfrutnre, 1932; 
\y. 1*0 wer, Scotland of Seeds, 1934; M. M. 
Ciray (cd.), Scottish Hoetry ' oni Barbour 
to ,J aims VI,, 1988; F. W, Hue, \nlioncU 
Literature, 1987; J. Sjiici-". The Srnte 
Literary Tradition, 1940: J. M. Reid, 
Modern Sroftish Ldtrature, 194.1; M. Lind- 
.sav, Mtnltrn Scottish. I^nclny, 1946; A. V. 
M.n*Gr‘*gor. 7/ii Heat Fire hlume, 1947. 
\kt: W. 1). Macka.v, Ttu Scottish Sctusil 
of Hand my, 1906; 1>. H. Hale*, Modern 
S'i/lftsb HoHrait I’ainting, 1910; J. I>. 
Fci'gU''''fm. /7i# \iU' Scottish Group, '\\}n i 
'r. llallidav and (4. Hnice, Scofiish 
Sculptuyf, 1917; 1. Finlav. S(ofli,^h Crafts. 
194s, and Art in Sadland. 1948; S. 
Gui>it* r, Sroili.sh Art, 1919. Miwr*: 
11. Fanner. Music in Midieral Scot- 
land, 1981. and U?/«ic in hightecnth- 
century .'-^eotland, 19 46. 

Sootiaiid, Church ot, was founded hv 
Jidin Kuo.v nml \mlrt*w Mcl\illc on the 
tca« hiniT'. of (’ulviii. and f( 0 *i:n‘d into a 
Pi-csb\ tcriau Hierarchy of ( 'oiirts- in 
cinitradi->tiriclion to the F.jo-.m>im 1 Hier- 
uivhv nf nicii. On Dec. 20. L'mIO, the tlrst 
.Vs^^iMihU of the C. of S. was and the 
( onfossjtoi of Faith, drawn np hv John 
Knox, was ratified. In l.')92 the Act, 
guaranteeing tlie liberties ol the C. of S. 
and 'sanctioning its Presbylcnan gov., w’os 
passed. When James of Sent la ml became 
king of Phigland, and durim,' the ptdgn of 
Gharl»*s II., i>rcsl)yti‘ry was iliscountcn- 
anced hv law in favour of c‘pisfopnoy, and 
not until 1690. in tlic reign i>f William III., 
was the \ct of 1,'592, the Charter of the 
of restored to its full position. The 
gov. nf tlie 0. of vS. is hv kirk-.sessioiH, 
preshv tiTies, s.vnoiis, and the GemoMl 
Vsseml)l> . the supreme t tnirt. The kirk- 
stssjon eonsists of the p.insh minister and 
nilfiig elders, elected hv the <'ongregation. 
Tlie presl)yteries are • leeted hv tho 
General AHscinbly, ami < iisi-t of all i»ap. 
ministeis in a .speei1ie<i dist. Tlie prov. 
synods, ot whieli there are twelve, ire 
comprised of three or mou* presbytM-.es. 
Tho presbyt * hv elect tlu* mlnistor.'j who 
sit in the General Assemblv. Hv’ an \ct 
of Gulon, Oct. 8, 1929. the 0. of S. was 
united with tho former I'liited Fd'C C. of S. 
to form tho united C. of ri. fcSIafisties of 
the two churches prior to union show 
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759.625 coni inuni< '(tuts in the C. of S. and 
538.192 in tho United Free Churolt. with 
1457 i)€ar. churches in tho former and 1441 
congregsttioiis in the latter. There arc 
now 1,250,000 coinmuiiieant inemhei's. 
See The Church of Scotland Year Book 
(ann.): also A. 11. MacEwon, Ilistoru of the 
Church in Scotland, 1913-18; J. lUichun. 
The Kirk in Scotland, 133.); and \V. E. 
Brown, Reformation in Scotland, 1936. 

Scotland Yard. New S. Y. is the head- 
quarters of tho Metropolitan Police Force, 
and is situated on tho Victoria Embank- 
ment, London. It is popularly known a.s 
S. Y. from tho fact that the old head- 
quartei'4 were in S. Y., olT Whitchiill. 
from New S. Y. the commissioner directs 
the org^anisation of the Metropolitan 
Police. He is assisted by a deputy com- 
missioner. four assistant commissioners, 
and seven conimandciN (four of whom are 
dist. commanders) with a secretarial staff 
of civil servii'C clerk*^. Kucii ns.si',tunt 
commissioner i.s in charge of a dept.; 
*A' (administration, including discipline, 
promotion, assistance at meetings and 
processions, enforeenieni of the gaming 
and licensing laws); ‘ It * (trnitic and trans- 
port, liceu’-ing of imblic service veliielos); 
*^C,* tho Criminal lincstigation Dept., 
including the Urnnimil Iteeord Oiliee, 
Special Branch, ana INilice Laboratory; 
and ‘D*) rteriiitincnt, training, medical, 
and commmiieations). There are also 
BtAtistieal, secretarial, and legal brunches. 
The Lost Proi)ert > Otllce is now in a separ- 
ate building across \\ e.sf minster Bridge in 
Lambeth, and deals only witli property 
found in taxis or in the streets. Other 
lost property is handled bj' T.oridoii 
Transport Executive's lost proi)crt v otliec. 

In recept 3 ears grciit ad\aiiec‘' have 
been made in the ii',e ol speedier methods 
of combating cnine, laigeiy by gi’cater 
use of inoclianisat ion and of w ireless. The 
*999* emergency sy'-tem enables a police 
car to reaeli tlic hcene of a crime wit bin a 
minute or two of the alarm having been 
given. iS. Y. is also linked by radio wdth 
other forces all over the world. ^lulro- 
politan Police vchiile-. co\cr neaily 
14,000,000 111. per year. See Sir J. Moylaii, 
Scotland Yard, 1929; Sir (J. VV'. 'J’hom.son, 
The Story of Scotland Yard, lo:;."}; 11. M. 
Howgrave-Ciraham, Ligtd and Shade at 
Scotland Yard, 1947. 

Scotomata, see under Vi-ion, Diukits 
OF, Sif/ht-1esting, 

Scots Fir, see Pf.VK. 

Scots Fusilier Guards, ffc under Srom 
GUAltDH. 

Scots Fusiliers. Royal, oldest Brit, 
fusilier regiment and se< ond nldc'-t S»s»t- 
tisli regiment of foot, lai'-ed m 1676 by 
Charles, fifth earl of Mar, for the siip- 

f ression of Inwlcssness within tlie kirig<lom. 

te composition from the outlet seems tfj 
have been rnulnly Lowland, and for tho 
next ten jears tliC ‘Karl of Mar’s Grey- 
breeks* (“o nicknamed from their lioddon 
grey uniform) were engaged throughout 
Scotland in garrison or flctHclnnent duty. 
In 1684 they were sent to Holland for ser- 
vice against the Fr. They then bceume the 
2181 Foot, and liavo carried tlint designa- 
tion since that time. In Marlhoroiigli'8 


battles the H. S. F. won fame at Blenheim 
and at Ham lilies. In 1709 they were 
employed in covering the forces besieging 
Moub, w'here tho 1st Battalion again 
fought in 1911. They were at Deltiugen 
(1743), tho last action in which a Brit, 
king commanded. Their next battles 
were Cullodcn, liergen-op-Zooin, Bladens- 
Imig, and the capture of Washington. 
During the Napoleonic wars a 2nd Bat- 
talion was raised, but disbanded in a few 
j’ears to be raised anew in 18,53 for the 
Crimean war. Their next battles or cam- 
paigns, after the Crimea, fncbido Ulundl, 
1 *ot chef 8t room ( 1 8 8 0 ) , the Ti r.i 1 1 1'U i n pa i g n , 
Colenso, and the relief of Lad> smith. 
Various battalions of tlio expaiuled regi- 
ment were conapiciious in most of llie big 
battles of the First World War. A 
handful of tho 1st Battalion made a heroic 
stand at Jemupjies in 1914, winning the 
praise ol the Gers, ()tla*r battalions 
fought in l*alc Stine and at Salonika, 
The regiment served (1939-4.5) in X.W, 
Europe, Italy, Hong Kong, and Burma. 
In Burma they fought with llie 36th Brit. 
Div. wliieh formed part of an Amer. 
formation under Gen. Miltari. After eap- 
turiT‘g the railway tn. of I’irihaw. tho 
11. S. F. mandied for two months through 
dense jungle full of .la]), snipers, covering 
a distanee ol um in. After lieliung to 
elear N. Burma tlie K. S. F., with other 
Seottish trooi»s, ad\aiieed down the Irra- 
wadil> . and e\eutiiall\ eastwaids towards 
the Slian stales. Other units took p,ir*t 
in the Seeond Army’s o]uiatioiis on the 
Hhitie in 194.5. The 11th Battalion was 
part of the 4 9lh Territorl.il Div., and was 
CDiispieiioiis in bre.iking the (ier defeuees 
I at Fontenav and Tilly in the battle of 
, Normuridx and in the Niimegcri ilgliting. 

Scots Greys, set Ghkys. Scots. 

Scots Guardn'i. At tin' outbreak of the 
GimI war Charles 1. e«)mmi'*-.i(nied \rehi- 
bald, marquis of Argyll, lo raise a regiment 
tor serMi'i in Ireland, when* it ser\ed 
until 164.5. It s(.r\td Charles li. at the 
battles of Dunlair and WoreesteT (16.51). 
The ngimeiit then praetiealh ceased to 
exi-t until the lestoiatioii, wlnui it was 
re-formed, ami siT\eel against tho Coven- 
'tirs. I'mier William HI. it .served at 
Landon anel Nniiiiir in 1712. It became 
tin 3r<i Font Guards, umler which title it 
Piugid at Dettingeii and Foriteiiov in tho 
warof \nstiiaii ^iieeessioii. In tlie Ainer. 
War of Jndi-peiideriee two of its eom- 
paiiie.s formed part of tin* eom|)ositc 
(fuaid.s battalion wliieli went out to tlie 
eoi mies. It ser\e<l against Napoleon in 
Egxpt and in tlie penLiisiila. and tlic 2ud 
Battalion was present at Waterloo, and 
was {iroiiiiiient in the defence «)f tiio farm 
of lloiigomoiit. During the early iiiuc- 
fceiitli eeiifiir.v tlie title was amended to 
'Scots Fusilier Giiards.* Imt tiio original 
title was restored in 1877. Tiio regiment 
took part in the Crimean campaign, not 
only at the siege of ,Sel)a.stf)i)ol and the 
battles of Irikerman and the Heights of 
Alma. Both hattnlioiis served on the W'. 
Front in the First World War. In the 
gpring of 1940 tho regiment was repre- 
oented in the expedition to Norway, and 
battalions also fought with tho Eighth and 
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First Armies in Africa and Italy, one of 1 
them forminsr part of the ‘ilst Guards 
l)rl(?ade incorporated In the 6th S. African 
Armoured Div. 

Scots Law. Scotland, at the time of the 
Union with Englanrl, retained Its old legal 
system and its legal administration which, 
based us they were on Fr. principles, were 
in lujirked contrast to those of the sister 
country. Until about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Scots and Eng. 
law did not greatly diiTor. Tli creaf ter and 
through the Ueformatiou, came a change. 
Scotland began to develop her national 
life and institutions with a greater self* 
eonscioiisncss and to move away from 
England towards a system of law l>y 
which the bettor to express her outlook 
on life and her natural genius. For 
political and religious reasons, and be- 
cause so many of her intcllectiial sons 
were exiled in llollaiid and in Franco, she 
gradually adapted to her own needs many 
legal principles taken from tliose countries, 
and in turn from the civil law. Since the 
Union, however, the S. L. has been closely 
ashiinilntcd in many branches to the 
Eng., but .Se«)ts legal procedure remains 
ditfcnuit. The criminal law of Scotland 
is almost identica* dth that of England, 
but although iiiero tire many points of 
contact between Eng. and S. L. In the 
brandies of the civil law, there are also 
many points wherein tlioy dllTer funda- 
mentally. 1 n both countries tlie common 
law developed, through judicial decisions, 
on roughly similar lines; w'bilc the main 
principles of the law t)f evidence are 
identlciil and there is a tendency for Scots 
Judges to make increasing use of Eng. 
case-law. Hut as regards substantive 
law S. L. and Eng. law show a much 
more striking resemblance in modem 
than in old branches, for exainplo in both 
countries tlic law of patents, trade marks, 
bills of exchange, and negotiable instru- 
ments are nearly identical, and this is 
always noticeable in regard to modern 
statutory law. Hut the systems diverge 
radically in land laws and euiivoyaiicing, 
for the good reason that feudal holding Is 
the foundation of the Scots law of horitago; 
but there aro many similarities, as, for 
instance, in riparian boundary law and the 
ownership of the soil under a highway. 
Yet the S. L. of marriage, parent and 
child, prescription and buc<'ession, is 
quite dissimilar in spite of some analogies, 
and the same remark applies to iSoots 
procedure and arbitration. 

As regards the law of persons, the follow- 
ing points aro of importance : the Married 
Women's l*roi»crty (Scotland) Act, 1920, 
assimilated the S. L. to the Eng., in respect 
of the disposal by a marri(‘d woman of her 
separate estate and the husband’s right 
of administration was aholished. while Ills 
consent to his wife's disposal of her herit- 
able estate was no longer necessary. 
Further, his rights of succession to his 
wife's movcablo estate became co-extou- 
sivo with her reciprocal rights In his estate 
and cannot be defeated by will (sea Law 
Reform (Mlsc. Provs.) Sootland Act, 1940). 
A Scottish will is no lunger revoked by the 
subsequent marriage of the testator, but 


tho Hubsequoiit birth of a child may revoke 
a will Ifti whole or in part. Changes in 
the Scottish marriage law came into 
force on July 1, 1940, when marriages 
by declaration, including the 'Gretna 
Green* ceremony and marriages by de- 
claration before a sheriff, were abolished. 
Tlio only recognised forms of marriage 
arc now those by a minister of the church, 
marriage before a registrar, and tho anct. 
* marriage by habit and repute,* tho 
legality of which must be estab. by a 
declaration from tho court of session. 
Marriage, in S. L., is a civil contract, and 
like other contracts may bo dissolved on 
evidence of broaeli, based on two grounds, 
adultery and desertion; but the evidence 
of those defaults must be genuine and not 
collusive. In short, tho parties must bo 
at arm's length. Once this position is 
estab., and the ovidciioo convinces the 
court, S. L. proceeds with dispatch and 
without equivocation to bring the con- 
tract to an end. Other grounds of d ivorce 
in S. 1j. are cruelty, incur i lo insanity, 
and unmitiiral sexual offences. Uespito 
the <-liangcs in England by the Mutri- 
monial Causes Act of the tardiness of 
remedy remains. Hut in Scotland, once 
the dcert‘e is made, the parties may marry 
again within ten days. As to tho Jaw of 
parent aiul child, tlio S. L. as to legiti- 
mation per suhsequens mairimonium has 
now been adopted by Eng. law {see l^uoi- 
TLMACY, Legitimation), but the S. L. as 
to the legal ofipaeity of infants and on 
miiioiit 7 is far fr«>m similar, e.p. there is in 
S. L. a distinction between pupils and 
minors w'bich is unkuow'u to Eng. law. 
The S. L. of intestat e succoRsiun is entirely 
different from the Eng., although tho old 
huv of licrltablc succession is still applied 
hir certain purposes, and its rules have a 
marked resemblance to tho rules of Eng. 
conveyancing law. In regard to succes- 
sion in moveables (personal property) 
S. L. knows not tho doctrine of 'cutting off 
with a shilling,’ so marked a feature, at 
least until 1938, in Eng. life and fletiou. 

As regards tho law' of things, thiu'e are 
wide distinctions to be not^^d in rt'speet of 
the S. L. of contracts, especially m relation 
to the doctrine of consideration. The 
principles of offer and acceptanoe and the 
interpretation and consequiMiccs of a eou- 
troet are common to l>oth systems {see 
UoNTii.\cTS); but the S. L. on tlie evidence 
of the formation of a contract docs not 
follow tho Eng.,' and it divi'rgcs funda- 
mentally on the characteristic £]ng. doc- 
trine of oonsidoration {q.r.). r.g. tho maxim 
ex nuiUt pacto non oritur w t\o has no appli- 
cation in S. L. In Eng. law, uo contract 
(apart from a deed) is liinding without, 
consideration, but in S. L. a one-sided 
obligaihm is valid if pro\cd by writ or 
oath. Again, in Eng. law oerformauco by 
one party of what Is already due under a 
contract is not valuable consideration for 
an additional promise, and a promis> by 
the other pa* v in return for such per- 
formance is void for want of consideration; 
but In S. L. suoh a promise is valid oven 
If it bo held to bo unilateral. Again, in 
S. L. every stipulation in a mutual agree- 
ment is binding on the person obliged. 
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whether it be made In favoor of the other 
oontraotlug party or of some third* party; 
whereas in Eiir. law the time-honoured 
rule is that oonsideratlou must * move from 
the promisee ' or. in otlier words, the con- 
tract can bo enforced only by a pajrty 
whose act or forbearance constitutes con- 
sideration. S. L. and Eng. law on the sale 
of goods are closely assimilated by tlie 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (see Sale), but the 
two systems were not entirely assimilated 
by that Act. the remaining diitei'cnces 
being necessitated by totIous branches of 
common law in Scotland, e.p. the Eng. law 
on what constitutes * necessaries * does not 
apply lo Scotland (see under Infant; 
Husband and Wife). In Eng. law, 
again, the priro in a contract of sale may 
be left to be fixed as specifically agreed in 
the contract; but in S. L. the price may 
validly bo left to one or other of the parties 
to be fixed by him, subject, ho^\o^tT, to 
the power of the court to correct any 
grossly inadequate price. Again, the Eng. 
distinction between ^conditions* and 
‘warranties' is not known in S. L. (see 
Condition; Wahkanty). The analugv 
in S. L. to * specific performance ’ is * speci- 
fic Implement.' and the Sale of Goods Act 
expressly safeguardb the S. L., which is a 
universal right, for, wherever performance 
Lb possible of enforcement, the contracting 
paity is as entitled to have it compul- 
sorily carried out as he is to recover 
equivalent damages if ho so elects ; w'hereaa 
in Eng. law the doctrine of apoclflc per- 
formance is peculiarly the creation of 
equity (q.v.). 

In the S. L. o^ delict or reparation, the 
principles are closely analogous to those 
of the Eng. law of forf, and Eng. docisloiis 
aro relied on by the Scots courts, e.g. the 
law of negligence in general, as coiLstrued 
In England, jh app]icul>le m Scotland, and 
the S. L. recognises this comimiuity of 
principle in iiumervns heads of reparation, 
as, for example, in cases of nuisanco, 
trespass, damage causetl by animals, 
malicious proseontiou, and tho doctrine of 
'common employment* (see Workmen's 
Compensation); but among tho most 
striking differences is that in seduction, 
for in S. L. the typically Eng. action, per 
QtuxJ servilium amiait, has no application 
(see Seduction). 

In the domain of criminal administra- 
tion there are inequities in Eng. procedure 
and practice whicn have not Uielr counter- 
part in Scotland. The Scottish person 
accused of crime has not had to face scml- 
judioial inquiries and their publicity, be- 
fore being tried in tho high court of 
Justiciary. No coroner exists in Scotland, 
and no coroner's Jury sits. No magistrate 
inquires whether there is a prima, facie 
case. All that the magistrate does Is to 
perform certain formal acts. At the 
actual trial the last word is with the 
accused (or bis counsel) whether or not he 
hM given evidence. 

For a concise statement of the principles 
of Eng. law which should be known to 
Scots practitioners consult Green's En~ 
cfuclopddia of ihe Laws of Scotland (con- 
Bultlna editor, Viscount Dunedin). 1928. 
See cuao Court of Session; Jubticiakt, 


High Court of; Sheriff and Sheriff 
Courts; and, for individual branches of 
S. L., see under the various heads. Herit- 
able AND Moveable; Heritabijc Juius- 
diotion; Heritor; Feu and Feu-duty; 
PoiNDiNO; Teinds, etc. 

‘Scotsman,* leading Scottisli dully, estab. 
in 1817, one of tho founders being Wm. 
Hite hie, a solicitor before the supreme 
courts, and an extremely versatile Journa- 
list. Ultehle projected tho paper with 
Charles Maclaren (with whom ho acted 
as joint-editor till his death in 1831) os a 
medium for the furthcraneo of Liberal 
reforms. Another contributor to the 
foundation of the S. was John Bitehie, 
who subsequently became sole proprietor 
and later took John Ritchie Findlay into 
partnemhix). The firm’s name, John 
Ritchie & Co., was changed to the Scots- 
man l'ubli(‘atious Jjtd., in 1039, and the 
paper Is still privately owned. At first 
a weekly it was converted into a bi- 
weekly in 1823, and then in 185.5 issued os 
a daily. An olHce was opened in Glasgow 
in 1872 to enable simultaneous pub. In 
tho two cities. The London oillco with 
an editorial staff In Fleet Street was estab. 
In 1S(>8. Tlio handsome head office in 
Edinburgh took nearly seven years to 
huilrl and cost over ii4 50,000. Tlio paper, 
always a pioneer in technical develop- 
ment, has a tehdypesetting equipment 
between its London and Kdinbiirgb 
offices. Its most famous editor (1846-76) 
nas Alexander Russel, but many distin- 
guished Scottish writc*rs have (‘outrlbutod 
Ui its columns. It publishes sjiecial 
articles on Scottish life, literature, hist., 
science, and natural hist. It circulates 
throughout Scotland and north of 
England. 

Scots Money, oee under W’^kiouts and 
MKA flURES. 

Scots Pine, see Pink. 

Soots Water, see I^'orth. 

Scott, name of a famous border family, 
said to have hud its orisdn In a certain 
Uchtred Fill us Scot!, or Fitz-Scot, a wit- 
ness to David I.'s charter to Holyrood 
Abbey (1128). Another member, Richard 
S. of Murthockstoun, swore fealty to 
Edward I. for his lands In Selkirk (1206), 
including probably Buccleuch, which was 
certainly in the hauils of the S. family in 
1415. Branxholm, near Hawick, was 
acquired between 142U and 1446, and Sir 
Walter S., of Buccleuch, received a large 
share of the forfeited Douglas estates as a 
reward for the help rendered to James II. 
at Arkenholmo. His descendants were 
created Lord S. of Buccleuch (1606) and 
earl of Buccleuch (1619), the latter's 
granddaughter, Mary, being succeeded by 
her sister Anna, who married James, duke 
of Monmouth, known afterwards as the 
duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch. Anna 
was succeeded by her grandson, Francis, 
who married a daughter of the duke of 
Queoimborry, that title and estates in 
Dumfricsshbo devolving on Henry, third 
duke of Buccleuch (1746-1812). Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-84), was the 
founder of Granton. The families of Sln- 
i ton. Harden, Highohesters, and Raobum 
were dosoendod from John S., sold to have 
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been a eon of Michael 8., of Murthooks- 
toun. Walter S., the son of 8tr Gideon 
S., of Ilitflichestors, luarried Mary, oonn- 
tess of Buceleueli, in 1(>5U, and his srrcat- 
f?rundHOU was the fourth Lord l*olwarth. 
The Ss. of Kaeburn, anccelorH of Sir 
Walter S. (1771-1832), the novelist, were 
descended from Sir Wm. 8., of Harden (d. 
1G55), whoso son was Walter 8., of 
Kaeburn. 

Soott, Charles Prestwich (1840-1932), b. 
at Hath, one of the ereatest flffuros in 
Eng:, journalism, and tiio maker of the 
Manchester (fuardian, was the younKcr 
son of Kusscll S. He was educated 
privately and at Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, gaining first class honours in the 
final classical school. 1869. After gaining 
experience under Alexander Russell (on 
the Scotsman)^ ho joined the Manchester 
Guardian in 1871. lie was its editor for 
fifty-seven years (1872-1929), a record in 
journalism. His name was familiar in 
every newspaper ottlce. He bctjaine pro- 
prietor of tho Guardian in 190.5, and 
governing director on his retirement from 
the editorship. As a Liberal ho con- 
tested E. Manchester at the general 
elections of 188(1 and 1892, and at a 
by-election in 18"‘^ . and was M.P. for tlic 
Leigh dlv. of Lamae«mr<*, I89o-1900. His 
great work was to make a prov. newspaper 
a world force. Jiiberals accepted his 
newspaper as a mcnt<jr: political oppo- 
nents respected his determination to give 
accurate news and to be fair in contro- 
versy. S. regarded his paper as a spiritual 
entity, not a coinmooity, and no con- 
sideration of expcdieiiey induced him to 
swerve from expressing bis opinions 
honestly, whether tlicy were popular or 
otherwise. lie strenuously opposed the 
8. African war and thi* policy of coercion 
in Ireland; he was an uudevlatlng sup- 
porter of Home Rule and of woman 
Huffrage, when once convinced of the 
justice of tlieso causes. One source of 
his influence was the excellence of the 
Guardian as tho authority on the (*ottou 
trade, and in great controversies such as 
Free Trade veraus Tariff Reform and tho 
Boer war opponents liad to read tho paper 
to secure essential facts. He iutroduced 
and enoouraged many brilliant writers in 
Journalism, and by his precept formed 
what has been called the Guardian school 
of writers. One of tlio best known of these 
woa C. E. Monta^ic. W hen 8. retired 
from tho editorship In 1929 ho received 
from the king a letter of congratulation on 
his life’s work. In 1930 ho received tho 
freedom of l^Ianchestor. He was also an 
honorary LL.D. of Manchester Uuiv. and 
one of its governors. ISce life by J. L. 
Hammond, 1934, and C. P, Scott, 2646- 
Jy32: the MaMng of the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian^ 1947. 

Soott, Cyril Meir (h. 1879), Eug. coin- 

1 >oser, 6. at Oxton, Cheshire. A pioneer 
n tho modern Eng. school, he Is best 
known for his songs, delicate arrango- 
monts of folk tunes, and pianoforte pieces. 
He studied in Germany, and then settled 
in Liverpool. His Heroic Suite (1900) 
was performed at Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and his first symphony at Darm- 


stadt. He has also composed three 
operas# The Alchemist (1925), chamber 
and orchestral music, and is a highly 
capable pianist. « 

Soott, Duncan Campbell (1862-1947), 
Canadian poet and writer, b. in Ottawa, 
son of a clergyman of Lincoln, Ei^land. 
Lifelong service in the dept, of Indian 
Affairs gave him a wide knowledge of 
Indian lialiits, customs, and traditions, 
which profoundly influenced Lis poetry 
and otlicr literary work. Ho wrote shoit 
stories, historical studii's, and plavs, but is 
chiefly known as C'unada’s poet laureate, 
being regarded as the givalest toebnieian 
in verso tliat Canada has produced. Such 
pieces as Night Burial in the Forest and 
Half-breed Girl are among tho best in 
Canadian poetry. His The Magic House 
(1893), Labour and the Angel (1895), New 
World Lyrics and Ballads (1905), and 
other collections and plays have given 
him a wide reputation. His Complete 
Poems were pub. iu 192G. His last book, 
The Green Cloister, appeared in 1935. It 
seems to bo generally agreed that no 
Canadian writer has surpassed Ills short 
stories In the Village of Viger (1896), and 
that no single poem has surpassed The 
Piper oj 'Aril, which earned the en- 
thusiastic praiso of John Masefield. 8. 
owes something to the Infl nonce of Archi- 
bald Lai unman, Canada’s nature poet, 
but is by far tho greater craftsman with 
greater spiritual insight and wealth of 
ideas. 

Soott, Sir George Gilbert (1811-78), Eng. 
architect, b. nt (Jawcott, Buckiugham- 
sblre. He was a pupil of Sir Robert 
SiJiirko, and later practiced iu partnership 
with W. B. Moffat, but about 1840 ho be- 
came a leading spirit of the Gothic revival, 
and restored mauy churches and cathe- 
drals, begiiiuing with CUcstcrhcld chujx'h. 
In 1847 ho was appointed architect for the 
restoration of Ely CatluHiral, and subse- 
quently for the cathedrals of Hereford, 
Lichfleld, Salisbury, and Uipou. Ho was 
1 also appointed architect for the India 
Olllco (1858), and afU^rwards for the Home 
and Colonial offices, and iu 1864 built the 
Albert Memorial. lie designed St. Pancras 
station and hotel, Loudon (1865), the 
building of Glasgow Uuiv., tho Meirtyrs’ 
Memorial at Oxford, Presti>n tii. hall, and 
the Episcupol cathedral at Edinburgh. He 
was prof, of architecture nt the Royal 
Academy from 1868, and was kuighted in 
1872. Ho wrote sev. works on archi- 
tecture. 

Soott, Sir Giles Gilbert (5. 18K0), Eng. 
architect, son of George Gilbert S., ami 
grandson of 8ir George U ilbert Ho was 

educated at Beaumont College, near Old 
Windsor, and began prac lice In 19U‘2. His 
Gothic design was acccidcd in 1903 for tJio 
new cathedral of Liverin'cl ; S. Itccaiue an 
R.A. In 1922, and he was knighted m 1924. 
Other churcoes ho has bnut Inclmi*^ 8t. 
Manghold's, Ramsey. Lie of Man. St. 
Paul's, Di*'>y Lane, Idvorpool; Our 
Lady’s, Norihflcet. He has also designed 
now buildings at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge; new chapel at Charterhouse 
School; new nave at Downside Abbey; 
extensions to tho Bodleian library and to 
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Maffdalon College, Oxfbrd; the new Cam- 
bridge Univ. library; the new Wfltorloo 
Bridge; and the new House of Commons. 
He was president of the A.U.I.B.A., 1 93;i- 
1935. He was awarded the O.M. In 1914. 
and the gold Albert medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for 1919. 

Seott, Hugh Stowell, see Merkiman, 
Henry Skton. 

Soott. John, see Eldon, John Scott, 
First Earl of. 

Scott, James Robert Hope-, see Hope- 
Scott, 

Soott, Sir Leslie Frederic (18(i9-1950), 
Brit, jurist, son of Sir John S.. K.C.M.B., 
f). at Hornso , educated at Rugby and 
New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1394, and became solicitor-general in 1922 ; 
Conservative member for Exchange div., 
Liverpool, 1910-25; privy councillor, 
1927 ; chairman of sov. gov., political, and 
legal commissions; lord justice of the 
court of appeal, 1935-48. Ho was chair- 
mau of the Agric. Organisation Society 
from 1917 to 1922, and of the Acquisition 
of Laud Coiniuitteca during the same 
years, whoso reports led to the passing of 
the Acquisition of Land (Compensation) 
Act, 1919, the Mines (Working Facilities) 
Act, 1923, and the new Law of Property 
Acts, which latter elTected a number of 
valuable reforms and at the same time 
did away with many archaic incidents of 
land tenure. He will, probably, be chiefly 
remembered for his chairmanship, in 1941 - 
1942, of the committee upon land utilisa- 
tion in rural areas. This resulted m the 
S. Report, which, together with the 
Barlow and Uthwatt reports, have led to 
a new conception of tn. and country plan- 
ning. JSee farther under Town and 
Country Plan.mno. 

Scott, Michael (1789-1835), Scottish 
author, b, at Cowlairs, Glasgow. He went 
to Jamaica in 180G, and in 1810 entered 
business at Kingston, ivhieh involved fre- 
quent journeys by sea and road, the result 
of whi<'h was the brilliant Tom Cringle’s 
Lbg, first luib. in Jilarkwood’s Maga- 
zine, 1829-33. His story. Cruise of the 
Midge (1842), was founded on the ‘Shark 
Papers,’ now' in the Institute of Jamaica at 
Kingston, so named because vital evidence 
in a salvage suit of 1799 was secured when 
a shark was caught which had swallowed 
the jettisoned ship’s iiapers in the case. 

Scott, or Scot, Michael (c. 1175-1234), 
^Scottish scholar, was attached to the 
court of the Emperor Frederick II., to 
whom he w'as tutor and astrologer. He is 
alluded to by Dante in the Inferno^ and by 
Sir Walter S. in the Ijiy of the Last Min- 
strel, and appears to have been celebrated 
all over Europe as a magician. He pub. 
trans. and wrote works on astronomy and 
alchemy. .See H. H. Milmaii, Mirhael 
Scott: almost an Irish Archbishop, 1854, 
and J. W. Brown, Life and Legend of 
Michael Scott, 1897. 

Soott Report, see under Town and 
Country Planning. 

Scott, Robert (1811-87), dean of Ro- 
chester, b. at Bondleigh, Devonshire. He 
was prebendary of Exeter (1845-66), Dean 
Ireland’s prof, of exegesis (1861-70), and 
dean of Rochester (1870-87). He colla- 


borated with Doan Liddell in the Greek- 
English Lexicon, pub. 194,3. 

Scott, Robert Falcon (1868-1912), Eng. 
explorer, b. at Out lands, Devonport. He 
entered tbo navy, 1882, and became com- 
mander in 1900. He organised the 
national Antarotio expedition of 1900-4, 
when he explored the ice foot from Mac- 
luiirdo Sound to 82® 17’ S., a separato 
party making a determination of the S. 
magnetic pole. AppoinU'd captain in 
1 90 1 , ho wrote The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery * 
in 1905. In 1910 he sailed again for the 
Antarctic in the Terra Nova, and reached 
the S. polo on .Tan. 25, 1912, vvitli (Japl. 
Oates, Dr. Wilson, Lt. Bowers, and I^U. 
Evons. The return journey was marked 
by ill-luck, and tbo non-arrival of tlio party 
necessitated the stay of thg shiii for 
another winter. In the following spring a 
search-party discovered t hi' tent and bodies 
of four of tho explorers only 11m, from 
safety. All papers and instruments were 
recovered. Scott’s last message to tho 
Brit, public and tho record of the failure 
rank with the noblest stories of Britain’s 
traditional heroi'.iu. Ills wife received 
tho title of Lady seott, which would have 
aetompuiiled the knighthood had her hus- 
band returned alive. In 1922 she married 
Sir E. Jlilton Young, later Lord Kennet, 
and died in 19 17. Ills records were ed. by 
L. Huxley (1913). 

.s.’s son, Petir Markham Scott (b. 1909), 
is well known a naturalist and painter 
of birds; in tlio Second Woild War he be- 
came a lieuteuaiit-eominamler in light 
coastal forces and destrovipM. 

See H. G. Pouting, The Great White 
South, 1921; K. R. G. K. Kvans, 

V'lth Scott, 1921; and H. Gw>nn, Captain 
Scott, 1932. 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), s'oottish 
novelist, historian, and poet, was b. in 
Edinbui*gh, his father hoiiig a lawyer 
there. Tho S. family claimed eonueetioa 
with bcv. noble houses. As a child Walter 
contracted an illness which affected his 
power of w'alking, and in hopes of curing 
him his parents sent him fop a while 
to Bath, hut the malady proved to bo 
incurable, and till the end of his days 
ho was slightly lame. He was edu- 
cated at the liigh school of Edinburgh, 
where ho showed little taste for icarniug. 
yet enjoyed great populantv among his 
fellow pupils; while subsequently ho 
entered Edinburgh Unlv., and on leaving 
it he derided to become a lawyer. Called 
to the Bar In 1792, ho was married five 
years later to Charlotte Margaret Char- 
pentler, whom ho met while travelling in 
the Eng. lake dist., and thereafter the 
couple took a house In Edinburgh, yet 
lived often at a cottage in tho neighbouring 
vil. of Losswadc. In 1 799 S. was appoint^ 
shcrill-deputo of Selkirkshire, while the 
same year was marked by a more nio- 
mentouB event, the pub. of his first book. 
This was a metrical trans. of Bilrger’s 
Lenore, and it drew conoidcrable attention 
to tho young writer, while throe years 
later, on his issuing tlio Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border (2 vols.), consisting of old 
ballads ho had collected in the borders, 
popular interest in him began to grow 
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apace. Meanwhile he wae busy with more 
oriflrlnal work, anil in 1805 he pub. a lon^r 
narrative poem. The Lay of the IaisI Min- 
atrel, while in 1808 he folio worl thin with a 
kindred work, Marmtoji, sucoeeded in 
1800 by The TakJu of the Lake. These 
mctriouJ talcs had an instant and wide 
success, and bruuKiit their author con- 
siderable Y, calih. In an ill-starred iiiomout 
ho supplied half the capital for startlngr the 
publishing bouse of UallMiityno, and in 
1812 ho went to live at Abltotsford, near 
Melrose. 

S,, however, was not destined to devote 
himself exclusively to verse. Ills first 
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The painting by 1 aiulbcer, 182 

novel was fJ’ arcrlri/, issued aiionymouHlj 
in 1814. It wa*^ followed by (»uy Manner- 
ino (1815); The Antvpniru and Old 
Moriahty (1S1(»); The Ilmrt of Mid- 
lothian (1818): Jranhoe (1820); ami The 
Monasterjf and The Abbott H'^iO). They 
were read far and wide, evoking ulnaKst as 
much enthusiasm in Krance a^ m Kiiglami. 
and though, for some reason whieli has 
never satisiactorily been explained, the 
novelist abhiained from dist losing hN 
name, the scci'ct of tlicir authorship soon 
became known every \\ hero, and in 1920 
S. was created a lmi*onet. In tliu same 
year ho was elected pre'-jdent of t he Royal 
Society of Scotland, while Abbotsford 
began to attract pilgrims from far and 
near. Yet his popularity did not weaken 
his skill, and in 1821 lie pub. one of tho 
greatest of all his w orks, Kenilu^rih. Be- 
tween 1821 and 1828 S. wrote many 
novels, some of tlio most popular being 
Qpieniin Durward (1829); Redyauntlet 
(1824); The Uetrothea and The Talisman 

£.£. II 


(1825), and Chronicles of the Canongaie 
(ilrst series. 1827). 

MisfrMune now overtook him. In 1 826 
the firm of Ballantync was made bankrupt. 
He declined all oilers of help, and under- 
took to work oft his own debts. Writing 
with his mjcustomed speed he produced 
The Fair Maid of Perth (1828) and Anne 
of Gcierstein (1829), both of them among 
his finest stories. Uo compiled also a life 
of Napoleon (1827), and in the same year 
he pul), the first series of his 2 'aZcs of a 
(Jrandfathert a hist, of Scotland. The 
second series followed in 1828; yet tho 
author's pow'crs were falling and his last 
two uoveU, JJanaerous (1832) and 

(Umnt Uobtrl of Parin (1832), arc much 
inferior to tludr predecessors. S.’s health, 
moreover, w.l-s beginning to give him 
grave cause for alarm, and he went to the 
Conlifioiit In bopi's of rc(‘uporatiug. The 
journey, however, exhausted liim, and he 
ri^tunied homo to die. was biirii'd at 
Dryburgli Abbey. 

Abbotsford Is still a private residence. 
It contiiins tho novelist’s library, his 
antiquarian collection, and a portrait of 
him by Raeburn. 

S. exert e<l a strong induonce on the intei- 
h'ctual life of his country. Before hl» 
time Scottish hist, was virtually an un- 
vvorked mine, but among tlie results of tho 
Waverlov noscN was the fouudlng of 
uumerous le.inud societies, in particular 
the Bannuty ne and Abbotsford clubs, 
whose memb»'rs made it th«*lr business to 
exhumo and publish (locuments illustra- 
tive of k-^cotland’s past. S. al^o materially 
alYccted the literary mo\cimnt of his 
iiiiio: his uncoil vent loual manner of writ- 
ing and his total freedom Iroin the 
aeadcmie t>oint of view w’cre largely In- 
struiTKiital in aisuising Kranee to that 
Hoinuntic movement which begot writers 
like lingo, do Musset, and (jautier, and 
p.iinters such ns Diaz, Dapr 6 , Corot, and 
Millet. 

h. was the creator of tho historical novel, 
comliining ttie nutuialncss and realism 
of I'leldlug and otlicrs with tho historical 
Hinl romantic element of adventure and 
tho marvels of superstition. Clitics have 
suggested that the historical romance had 
a damaging otfeet on the writing of 
hist, us exemplified by Carlyle’s French 
Pi volution. But S. hini'ielf never eou- 
foiiuded fiction and hi>l., though ho 
took the greatest liberty with facta. Hia 
lusts, were wiiltcn In the restrained spirit 
of a Hume, and indeed later writers have 
sill passed S. in tlio art ot imbuing their 
novels with a certain arch iie colour. M.’s 
interest was in char.icter and passion. In 
this field of hist, his gi*eate«t triumphs 
wero w’on in novels witli a background of 
soventeeuth- and eiglitecnth-oentiiry ^eot- 
Innd. It* has been s.iid tliat his closest 
alllnilies were not wi*'. the rmiumtio 
novelists of his time, Iml with the great 
elghteeiith-ceuturv novelists and ’ueir 
predeecfcsor Cervantes (Sir Ih j »crt 
(Jriersoii). 

Tlio standard biography of S. is by hla 
son-in-law, Lockhart, pub. In 1837 (re- 
printed in Everyman’s Library), but the 
reader Rhould also consult tlio uoveUaVa 

R 
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own Jour., whilo Andrew Laud’s notes to 
the Border ed. of the Waverlcy novels em- 
body much Interesting and cnidito matter. 
Sec lives by J. (S. Loekhart, 1837-38, 
1839; G. Gilfllltin, 1870; (J. Saint8bllr^^ 
1897; A. Lang, 1900; O. Klton, 192t; J. 
Buchan. 1932, 1947 ; and II. J. C. GrlerHon, 
1938. St'C also J. JLogg. The Domestic 
Manners and PHrate Lifq of Sir JValter 
Scott, 1834: D. Bouglus (ed.). Journal, 
JS25-32, 1890, and Familiar Letters, 
1893; A Caplan, The tlihlio(jrat)hy of 
Sir JValter St'otf, 1928; M. Bayne, Sir 
Walter Scott : the Wizard of the Xorth, 1931 ; 
K. T. Pagan, Scott and his Titnes, 193.5; 
8ir H. J. Grierson, The Story of Scott's 
Karly Love, 1937; Una Pope-Ilenne.ssy, 
Sir 1) alter Scott, 1949; and 1). Grant 
(editor). Private Letters of the Seventeenth 
Century, 1948 (a series of fictitious lettt‘rs 
written and pub. nnonynn»ii.sly )iy S.). See 
also Novi'.l (somp: Knglish Fiction op 
TUK NlNKTF.r.NTll CKNTrUY). 

Scott, William Bell (1811-90), Scottish 
painter and poet, h. at Kdiiiburgli. His 
paintings Include a series depicting 
Northumbrian hist, and the battle of 
<Jhovy (’base, at Wallington llall. Ho 
pub. verp»e, lectures on m*t, and an auto- 
biography (1892). 

Scott Case, The Dred, see Dnp:r). 

Scottish Borderers, see King’s Own 
Scottish Bohdphis. 

Scottish Council, The. Tlie S. C. is 
directly rcprebeiitative of the Scottish local 
authorities, the Scottish chambers of com- 
merce, the trades unions in Scotland, and 
the Scottish banks. Membership is also 
open to trade associations, finiis, co- 
operative 8ocietie.s, trade councils, cor- 
porato bodies of all kinds, and private 
individuals. The S. C. is strictly non- 
political. It co-operates with gov. dept.s., 
with its own highly important constituent 
bodies, and with other agtMicics in pro- 
moting the woll-hcing of Scotland, but 
while it is co-oiKTati\o it is corn- 
let oly independent. It i.'i financc^d by 
eottish voluntary sources, Tlio nriniary 
aims of the council arc the develoiuiient 
of existing industry; the gnmth of now 
industry in Scotland, and the attraction 
where necessary of sultalilo new industry 
from outside; the development of tin* 
economic utilisation of Scottish natural 
resources; ensuring that Scotland receives 
a fair share of all gov. ]irovision; the 
promotion of Scottish export trade; and 
publicity for Scotland, and what it can 
do. The eouncirs activities are con- 
trolled by its executive coiiirnittee, which 
is advised by a number of standing com- 
mittees. To assist In the general work of 
the council, and particularly to incrcaso 
Scottish overseas trade, standing com- 
mittees are inaintaiin ii in London. New 
York, and Canada. The couneirs ofliees 
provide a free servae of inforniutioii, 
advice, and asslstauec, both within Scot- 
land and outside. 

Soottish Gaelic, sec Gai:lic Language 

AND LiTEKATUnK. 

Seottilh Language and Literature, see 
under ScorukND. 

Scottish National Library, see Advo- 
cates' Libuabt. 


Scottish Philosophy, system of, or rather 
a tendency in, philosophy exiiounded by a 
scries of Scotsmen. Thougli attempts 
have been made to find indications of its 
principles in earlier writings, it may bo 
considered as ]ta\itig been inaugurated by 
Reid ill 1704 with his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense. It i'< from this hook that tho 
school deri\(‘s its soun'wliat misleading 
title of the ‘ ( !ommori-sciisc Scliool,* Held 
Avrotc in iipposition to l)a\ id Hume, whose 
empirical mcDiod and H<*cptioal analysis of 
knowledge ho attciujiUMl to undermine by 
his insistence on the fact that the mind 
naturally recognises certain fundamental 
truths or principles Judgment, and that 
these art* an Integral jinrt t)f experience. 
It thus shows some kinship with Kant’s 
teaching on categories. Jti id ’s \ lows were 
taken ui» and elal)orat(*d with consider- 
able skill by Dugald Stewart, but were 
modilu'd to an extent which virtually 
changed their nature hy Dr. Thomas 
Brow’ii, Sir Win. Hamilton, the last of 
the Scottish philo.sophors. deals with tho 
subject ill tho light of Kant’s contribu- 
tions to iihilosupiiy. Sec J. ]Mc(Josh, 
Scottish Philosophy from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton. 1871, and A. Pringle-l'attison, 
Scottish Philosophy, 1SS3. 

Scottish Regiments of the Brit. Army. 
Both Scotland and Swit/erland during 
their early hist, counted among their prin. 
occupations military si‘r\ici‘ in the pay of 
foreign go\s. The causes In both coun- 
tries alike were po\ert> of national re- 
sources, lack of opportunity for young 
men of spirit at home, poii. pressure and 
’land hunger,’ and the capacity to march 
and light on incugre rations. In the case 
of i8cotlund were added a numcroiLs and 
poverty-stricken gentry ac<‘Usto!ned to 
despise bourgeois profession.^, and valuable 
experience gaini'd In ci\il wars inort' 
frequent and more liittcr tliaii tliohe of 
England. Tbe^o conditions applied alike 
to the Lowland and Ilighl.iiul arenas, and 
down to ttie union of 1093 Scott isli soldiei's 
were frequently m tlie pay of France, tlie 
Low* (’oniitries, Swcilen, and Unssia, hut 
larely in that of England. 

'riie first Stuart soMTcign of (iroab 
Britain did not add substantially to the 
Scottish clement of his armed forces, but 
his son and successor raised tlie Itoyal 
S< ots and the Scots Guards, W’hilc Charles 
II. mised the Uo>al Scots Fusiliers and the 
Scots Greys. Tho Klim’s Own Scottish 
Borden'rs and the C'anieroiiians came into 
being under Wiiiiain 111. Tlic first High- 
land regiment as such was tho Block 
Watch, formed in the reign of George 1, 
from irKlcpendcnt coinp:iiii(‘S of military 
polir-e or yendarmerie wdiich liad been in 
exist (*iice biiicc t lie t imo of the f "o venaritei's 
iQ-r.). 

S. 11. at present in exist cnee (beside the 
above-mentioned) are as follows: High- 
landers: Highland Light Infantry; Sea- 
forth: Gordons; (Queen's Own Camerons; 
Argyll and Sutherland. Yeomanry : Ayr- 
shire; Lanarkshire: Lothians and Border 
Horse; Queen’s Own Royal Glasgow; 
Fife and Forfar; Lovat Scouts; Scottish 
Horse. There arc in addition the following 
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territorial units raised, in theory at least, 
from expatriate Scots in Kn^lancl: 
London Sc<»ttish; Liverpool Scottish; 
Tyneside Scottish. 

In ('aiiadu, Australia, New Zealand, 
and S. Africa tlierc are numerous rc»riment« 
bearini; Seottisli titles and wearing uni- 
forms of a distinctively Se(»tlish typo all 
nlhliatcd to S. It. on the Foiled Kingdom 
cstab. It is noticeable tliat su(*h atlilla- 
tions arc prcpoiKhTaiitlv to Highland 
regiments, Though as will b<* seen above 
these as a group are Junior to t h(‘ Lowland 
irglment'-. . , 

Outside the United I\ing<loin the tyf»ical 
Scottish soldier is conceiv<*d as a High- 
lander, and this rctlects the enormous 
prestige won by the almost entirely High- 
land army of the Young Pretcmler, whoso 
small force came near to conciucring imt 
only the Lowlands, but the whole of 
Kngland. Such was the alarm raised^ by 
the very thought of Highland soldic*ry 
that after ‘ the ’45 ’ the w’cariug of Highland 
dress and the playing of jiipes w'ere 
criminal offences in the Hrit. isles, and it 
was not until twenty-one years after the 
event that the (dder Pitt had tho <‘ourage 
to exploit this reserve of man-power as 
a military resor”''e. Hetween 17t>6 and 
1800 cle\en m JUt m.i-wl battulions w'cre 
raised. The lact that more were not 
raised after that iicriod is due to the 
decline of i»op. of t In* Highlands which had 
already set in, and has now so far pro- 
gressed that at pres«*nt only a very small 
proportion of recruits to Highland regi- 
ments aiv actually nati\es of the region. 
See Sir Walter Scott, Old Morltildu, IS 10, 
and J. H. Kirkw'ood, The linjufftnts of 
Scolland. 19411 . 

Scottish Rifles (The Cameronians), see 
Camisuonians. 



Scottish, or Aberdeen, Terrier, very 
popular dog with great intcdligence and 

E luek, and a keen sporting niiinial. The 
ead is long, slightly domed, and coveri'd 
with short, hard hair; tho muzzle is power- 
ful, tapering towards the nose. The eyes 
are dark brown; the prick ears small; 
neok short, and strongly set on sloping 


shoulders; the body somewhat long; the 
legs shprt, the foriTegs straight, and well 
set on under tho body ; tail carried high with 
a slight bend and never docked; and coat 
about 2 in. in lengtli, hard, wiry . and dense. 
The colour is steel grey, hrindle, and black. 

Scotus, nee Huns Scotuh uud ScHO- 

LVSTICLSM. 

Scouts, Boy, ftee Boy Soolts. 

Scranton, fourth city of Pennsylvania, 
U..S.A., and co. seat of Lackawanna eo., 
on the Lackawanna JL. 144 m. from New 
York. It is tho tscntie of tho unthraelte 
coal trade, having mines beneath tho city, 
and an important railw'ay junction. It 
manufs. silk, cotUjii and woollen goods, 
lace, buttons, and all kinds of machinery. 
It is a lino city, w^ell built and lighted. 
S. wwis ineorpoputed as a bor. in 1854. It 
lia.s so many people of Welsh origin that 
when Idoyd (ieorgo visited it, he said it 
scorned us if lie were at home. Pop. 
140.iUU. 

Scraper Board Drawing, see under 
Sou \FFITO. 

*Scrapof Paper.'scc (H'lNi tJPLKTuE vty. 

Scratch-coco, see Got'co. 

Screen, in architecture, a [uirtition 
dividing off some portion of an interior 
or room from the rest of its plan without 
shutting np tho space overhead. In tho 
(JothUj style, Ks. are exceedingly beautiful 
interiiiil features, and are used for a 
variety of purposes both in ci\il and 
ecclcs, architecture. Sometimes they are 
solid, sometimes of openwork, of steme, 
or of timluT. 

Screen, Half-tone (printing), see unthr 
Puoci;fis WouK. 

Screw Pine, name given to members of 
the Vandanus ebaraoterisod b> the 

prickly strap-shaped leaves being arranged 
spirallv and foriiiiiig tufts or erfiwiis some- 
what like those of the pineapple. Some 
of the smaller species are handsome pot 
plants. 

Screw-propeller. If a screw', fitting into 
the thread of a nut, he liled .smooth 
except for one thread Inni, and then 
revolved, it will move forward or back- 
ward; if, however, the screw be so held 
as to be prevented from moving forward 
or baekw'urd, but yet allowed to rotate, 
and tho nut prevented from nitrating but 
free to move forward or baekw'ard, the 
rotation of the screw w’iih its one thread 
turn will move the iiut. The single 
thread may be filed aw’ay. except for a 
few pieces as llanges, uud the same action 
follows. Tho screw-propeller is practi- 
cally such a revolving shalt, w’ith two or 
iimre llaugti blades at tlie end so arranged 
that they exert a pressure on the water 
and thus, sinoo oetfoii and reaction are 
equal and opposite, tlu* winter pii'^lies the 
shaft forw'ord. The blades cut their thread 
ill tlu* water, hut as that is yielding, there 
is a eumbliied push aiid slip. In other 
words, one rotation of tho shaft does not 
earry it forward one tliread. The plan 
on p. 608 ows a recta ngular plate, AB, 
fixed at an^iO a on a revolving shaft; if 
tho movement of AB l>e in tho direction 
of the arrow, the proportionate thi’usts 
are represented by AO and BO; the move- 
ment of the shaft, neglecting slip, would 
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be opposite to the arrow BC. and its 
ma^itiido is BC AC tan a. In a com- 
plete revolution AC «» ird, so that pitch 
and consequently tlirusi » wd tan a. 
Reference to the end Hoction. where D is 
a point near the shaft and E the end of 
the blade, shows that the oiroumft^ronoo 
ird is much sraiillor for D than for E. the 
tlirust boinfir much less therefore. The 
varying thrusts throughout tho blade are 
equalised by incmising tho pitch angle a 
nearer the shaft. Owing to the variation 



of angle, it is UMial to speak of the pitch 
angle ns that found at two -thirds tho 
diameter of the propeller. It it- obvious 
that without variation of tut eh angle the 
propeller at 1) would be pulled through 
the water, creating a coutrarj' thrubt and 
with a tendency to cause an extra pull on 
the water. The folh»wing ui> of the water 
may balance the tendency to slip or even 
create a negati\e slip, hut this and other 
complleated irregularities may lead, par- 
ticularly at high speeds and with care- 
fully dcbigned propelierh, to a pull on the 
column of water greater than it will 
respond to. and the i>henomeiion of cavita- 
tion occurs. This leads to sudden and 
much inerea‘'ed slip, ami occurs well before 
tho drag e<iualb atiuo>pheric i>ressure. 
The tw'o-thirds diainetcr pitch angle is 
taken at tho point of. greatest eilieieucy of 
the propeller, and the mobt elflcient angle 
is theoretically 48". A pitch of 40® is, 
however, only roalistd in practice witli 
very slow-&peed engines. The modern 
high-speed imdors jn motor boats have a 
fine pitch. It is usual to calculate slip 
from the hull design and the engine, ami 
to’ fit the most etneiiuit pitch-angle pro- 
peller to it. Mackron’s lormula is 1’ -737 
Vl.H.P./R®D*, wJien V -the pitch In 
feet, R “ r.p.m., !» = diameter of pro- 
peller in feet, lil.ide area is, of eoui-se, 
another variable far tor, and its ratio to tho 
disk area, i.e. the ein le described liy tho 
tip of tlie blade, is from one-third to two- 
thirds. In theory 7 7 per cent of niaxiinum 
efficiency can bo rr-aebed; in practice, 
55 per c(*nt is usunl. Tlir* propeller is 
niOHi eiliclent by virtue of its position 
than padflie wheels, and is liable to luucii 
less damage. Twin screws are common, 
and are used for steering, while in case of 
breakdown of the one the other can bo 
kept in action. Reversible propellers are 
desiimed for fast motor boats, tho pitch 
of the biudes being reversed by suitable 
mechanism in the liub. The intrrjductiou 
of the tnrblnd engine permitted the use of 
more than two propr'llers, and the rapidity 
of rotations has led to smalleF diameter 
and increased blade area. 

Manganese bronze Is the metal In goneraJ 
use; it Is finely polished and has sharp 
edges. The tlirust aides of the blades are 


usually fiat, but aro sometimes slightly 
onrvod; tho outside is curved and the 
thioknoss varied as noeessitated by strain. 
Tho needs of aviation have led to much 
further work in aerial propellers. They 
are made of wood, aluniiuiuiii, or stool, 
and in most eases are tw'u-hiaded. See 
aluo AKuoNAUTii'S. Sec F. 11. Todd, 
Screw Propeller Experiments, 1934; A. 
Fiinge-Hrnitli, InlroductUm lo Marine 
Enyiiurriny, 194.); F. Meaeock, TAc 
EUmenls of Aircrajl Propeller iJiisiyn, 
1947: and T. Thoodor.sen, Theory of 
Proin tiers, 1918. 

Screws, Bolts, and Nuts. The origin of 
the wood screw cannot he attributed to 
any one. The screw principle, liowcvor, 
is thought to have been know’ii as early 
as 300-200 ii.c., coupled with tho name 
of Arehimedes (287-212 n.c.). Through- 
out tho industrial revolution, wood 
scivw's w’ere made in ever-inereasiug 
quantities, until to-day millions arc made 
daily; for iustanec, in 1800 it Is reported 
that 98,800 gniss were made, and again, 
in 18i9, 3,010,000 gross were made, thus 
showing the gradual increase in pro- 
dm'tiou. The wood screw as it is known 
tu-dny, i,€. with a gimlet point, this point 
enabHug small screws to be driven into 
Mift wood without a pre-dnlled hole, and 
in llie case of larger screws to faeiJitato 
the djMvmg, was lirst eomuKTcially made 
in (ireat Urilaiti liy Xetllefoldh in 1851, 
the works being in Birmiughum for 
this purpose to meommodnle Amer. 
maebinery, the working principle 

of which wufi) to form gniiU't poiiits. 
These common prodm*t'» aro made from 
wile, the win* being first cut to length in 
a heading or cold forging machine, in 
which iiiachme tho iicad is formed by 
foiging. This ('o».ralion is followed by 
turning and slotting tho IkiuI; finally the 
tbread is cut by a single-point cutter on 
automatic lathes designed for tiie pur- 
PO.SO, tho other two machines also being 
fully auto ma tie. 

Ilolt,*t . — Tho origin of the holt (and nut) 
likewise eaiuiot he attributed to any 
individual; however, uiiifonuity of design 
or stiindardiHation can very definitely be 
attributed to Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
w'hose Btandards were adopU^d in 1811. 
Bolts to-day are manufac'tured by either 
hot or cold forging — in either ciwe, two 
forging operations aro needed. Following 
these, u trimming operation is carried out 
to shape the head of the bolt, this either 
being hexagonal or square. The threads 
of the bolt are either out or rolled. In 
the case of a eut-thread bolt, tho threads 
are not cut as are the tlu'eads of wood 
screws, but by four cutting tools, knovm 
as <'hasers, mounted in one holder; this 
holder rotates on lo t lie bolt, or vice versa. 
In the oaso of rolled threads, the bolt 
shank part, to have* the threads impressed 
on it, is slightly reduced, so that when tho 
threads ore roUi'd the full diameter is 
equal to that of the plain shank. In 
rolling tho tiireads on a bolt, no metal is 
removed, this rolling operation being to 
roll the shank of tho bolt between flat 
reciprocating dies, the two oontactlug 
faces of the dies having the negative form 
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of tbo threads. These Impress on the 
bolt shank tliosc forms, Inst as a pencil 
miffht bo impressed if rolled between the 
palms of tlie hands. 

are made in a variety of ways the 
most up-to-date method beinpr by cold 
forging, the operation being performed 
on a progressive header. This transfers 
automatic-ally the pic-ee being forged from 
one die to the n<»xt, c'oeh operation 
furtliering the llnal shape of the nut; the 
raw material for this ni.iehine is round 
wire in coil form. Otlmr methods of nut 
innnuf. arc by hot forging, turning from 
the bar, and by pressing. All these four 
methods of nuiiiuf. mentioned do not 
incorporate a thread, tapinng the thread 
being a suhsequent operation. 

Unified Serno Threads. — 'I'o ‘-iinplitj the 
exchange of screw tlirend assemblies, such 
as machinery, ears, etc., the* Dnitied Scr<‘W 
Thread Hystein ims been aLTccvl upon by 
tJie United Kingdom, U.S.A., and ('aiiada. 
There arc three standards: the unilied 
coarse thread seric*^ (U.N.U.), tlie unified 
fine thread series (U.N.F.), and tlie niiitled 
special thn*aii scries 'I'lie basic 

form of unified tiiroad has an angle of <10®, 
the bolt or male thread having rounded 
roots and crests, whc-ri-as the mit or 
female thread l..i rounded root and a 
flat crest. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1871 Ibl.l), Ilus.slan 
composer, h. in Moscow. Like Wagner, 
S. had a unified idea of art, behind which 
was a religious mystiejVm, but in his 
musical development he was strongly in- 
di\idual. Among his works arc three 
bj'iuphonioH. two tone-poems (I/hJjiasr 
and Uromfthevs). numerous pianoforte 
sonatas, preludes, {tudes, valses. etc. Jn 
Promttheus he attempted to synthesize 
iniisie and colour hy means of a ‘colour- 
keyboard,’ but without .success; he deve- 
loped, too, on individual harmonic buxis 
which had a s.v mbolic musical Higniflcancc 
with him, com para hie with the mysticism 
of the theiisophisN; the devie#*, demanding 
special studj , failed to attract the general 
concert -going publle. If is work has had 
a profound influenec on Itussian mnsii’. 
JSlx a. Eaglefleld-llnll, Scriabin, <i Pujmiftn 
Tone-Pod, lilll), and life by A. Swan, 
1923. 

Scribe, Augustin Eugdne (1791-1801), 
Fr. dramatist, b. in Paris, first attracted 
public attention by his A ml de In yarde 
nntionale (181.')). when ndesti’C-Poir.son 
was his eollaborator. It is true that 
he was himself a man of remarkable 
energy and foeundity of imeiitioii, but 
a dramatic worksJiop, where disciples 
worked under his hUpcr\ision, alone 
accounts for the astonishing rni)idity with 
which ho manufactured pln>s. A rare 
faculty for the eonstriu-tion of ingenious 
plots, a thorough ni»preeiation of stage 
toohnlaue, and a complete understand irig 
of tho hourycoi.si(' neeount for the hucee.ss 
of his IJOura ft le Pm ha (1 82.')): Bertrand 
ef Baton (1833); /.« Vvrre d*eun (1842) and 
Adrienne Tjccoinvevr (1849), as well as of 
his llhi-otti to the operas, Bobt rt le Diable, 
lAt8 Iluyuenota, La Juire, and Haydt\', 
etc. ifee N. C. Arviii. Bughte Scribe and 
the French Theatre, 1815-60, 1924. 


Scribe (Heb. sopher), biblie^il word 
indicating a secretary or writer. Thus 
Seraia4i is called tho S. or secretary of 
I)a\id (2 s^am. vili. 17, xx. 2.5, etc.), and 
J^lielmn was secretary to Hezekiah (2 
Kings xviii. 18, 37). Among the post- 
exilic Jews It w’as the peculiar office of the 
.S. to study the book of the law. to road 
and explain it to the congregation, to 
tran.seri!)e it and multiply copies of it 
among the nation at large. The word S. 
therefore signified one learned in the scrip- 
tures (Ezra vii. 6, 11). The S. by pro- 
fession were usually ru'iests or fjcvites, and 
earned with them, as oriciitiil S. do at this 
da\, the impleuirnls of their art. The 
N.T. speaks I'oiihrmoiislv of the S. and 
the Pharisees as a single group, because 
In l.der times the ,S. wru-e nothing more 
thou th(‘ ‘tlieologi.'ins’ of tlie Pharisak* 
sect. 

Scribner’s Sons, Inc., Charles. .Vow York 
puhltshlng firm founded l)y C’liarles .'-ifirib- 
iier (1821-71). Descended from a Uon- 
noetieiit serivciicr. Uliarles Scribner was 
edu<*ated at Priiu-eton (Villegi*. and 
travelled in Europe. In ISt.i. owing to 
111 health, ho nhandoned the law and 
turned to piiiilishing. In J 84(1 ho founded 
the firm of Baker Se Scribner with 
Isaac 1>. Baker as his first partner. In 
18.50 B.sker 8c Scribner became Charles 
Scribner cV < ‘ompany. After the founder’s 
death in 1871 his son Blair first recon- 
structed th(‘ firm into Scribner, Arni'jtrong 
8c Company. In 1S7S the firm rerpi\o«l 
its permanent title and Blair was joineil 
hv his brothers (yharlos and Arthur. 
Chnrle- Scribner starti-d ♦sVnVnor's Maya- 
zinc ill 1886, Both his s«>n and gr-.miison 
followed him into the firm. Among the 
niaiiv well-known authors on their li'-t am 
Erne-t Hemingway, Scott FitzgeraM. 
Henry Janies, J. (ialsworthy, .and 11. U. 

Wells. 

Scrip (abbreviation for ‘siibseriplion 
proxisional document entitling the holder 
to a share or shares In a joint -.toek com- 
pany, and exchangalile for a formal certi- 
ficate when the iu*<‘essary payments or 
suie<Tlpliona have been completed Hence 
loosely, share eertifleates in general, or 
eertitieate of stock subscribed to a bank 
or other company, or of a suliseription to 
a lo.in. The Huggi‘stioii that S. is the 
same word a.s *scrii»t’ has iieen siiperseiled 
by the above etymology. 

‘ Scriveners’ Company. One of tlie 
.smallest of tho Jjondon Jdvery cotn- 
pames, granted a livery by Edward TTI. 
in Lk)7 uiid ineorporal(‘d In 1017. The 
eonrt of aldermen in the reign of Henry 
VI 11. placed the company forty-fourth iii 
preeedeiiec, between the Woolmen an<l 
the Fruiterers. 

Scrobbesbyrig, ‘see SimicwsDunv. 

Scrobbesbyrigseir, sec .smiorsiiiUK. 

Scrofula, or Struma, terms formerly 
applied to a ('ondition marked hy eu- 
largoini‘nt of tho lymphatic glands and 
general maliiulrition. It is now known 
to bo a t ubcreulous affection. See TrnBR- 
cxmosis; Kino’s Evil. 

Scroll-cutting, see Fretwork. 

Scrolls, Dead Sea, ste under iScrolus of 
THE Law. 
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Scrolls of the Law, rolls of parchment 
containing the Tomh or Five Books of 
Moses and used by the Jews during their 
synngogiic services. Imleed. tiie Qeriath 
ha-Torah^ or ' Rending of the Torah,* Is the 
central feature of the synagogue •■.ervioe. 
Every synagogue must contain at least 
one copy of the S. of the L. The scrolls 
must bo placed in a separate ark, before 
whieh burns a ptTpetual light. The posi- 
tion of this ark is in tlie dirt'ction of 
Jerusalem. The practice is to read the 
law from (lenesis to Deuteronomy once 
every year. It is divided into llfty-four 
weekly sections (the length of the Jewish 
year varying by tlie nddltimi of a whole 
month in leap years) and the reading 
takes I'laeo on tlie sabbaths, the fe-^tivala, 
and the fast days. The preparation of 
the scroll is a task reiiuiring much care, 
erudition, and labour. It must bo 
written by hand, with black, indeiihle ink, 
bv accredited, prufea.Nioiial siTihes (Hel). 
sopher), on sheets of parclimeiit, especially 
prt^pareil for the purpose, made from skins 
of animals permitte<l for fotxl ([..ev. xi. 
1-9; Dent. xiv. :J-9). The semlU are 
prepared in the form of long rolls (some- 
times 1‘J-14 in. wide), and fastened at 
each end to wooden roiN. so that they can 
be rolled from one end to tlie other. Tlie 
strictest neeiipaey is nooessary. no scrolls 
whieh have been found to be at fault oven 
in the mo^t minute detail being eousulered 
tit for religitius serviee. Tiie scrolls con- 
tain only tlie eonsonnntal text; it is un- 
pointed and uiipunetimted ; no eora- 
tions or illuminations aro permitti'd ; even 
such mattiTs as di^s. into paragraphs and 
sections, and the special -«iz(' of certain 
letters (some arc parth’ularlv large, others 
parth ularly .small) ace strictly determined. 

JJvatl Sf(t lentil reis'iitly the 

earliest Heh. M.s. known of any part 
of the Bible was a copy of the I’entateiich 
in the Brit. Museum, atti’ihuted to the 
ninth eentur> At la ningrad there is 

a copy of the prophets whieh hears the 
riate fif A.i). !Hd. and at t)vford a copy of 
nearly the whole Heb. Hihle W'hieh is 
uttriiiuted to the t»‘nth reiitiiry. There 
are a few other which bear dates as 

earlv as, or earlier than t heie (the .so-called 
lien- \slier codex of the synagogue of 
the Karaites in Cairo, dated a.t>. H95), 
but these dates uro generally believed to 
be uureliahle. Most arehtvologi-.ts wei-c 
rather sceptical of finding eopn*.s nf anet. 
scrolls in I*ale.stine, hirausc in its damp 
soil (unlike the dry soil of Egypt ) nn paiiy- 
ru.s or parchment r'ould lie expected to 
endure to our time. I'ihlieal .seliolars 
had thii-- to accept tlie fact that there w'lus 
n gap oi more than a thousand >enrs l>e- 
tween tin larliest Heh. MSS. extant and 
the late^'t of tlie books contained in it. 
There wn-i only one pnpvnw MS. t«» bridge 
this gap, the Nash papyrus, found in 
Egypt some fifty years ago, and now in 
the univ. library of Cambridge. Jt e«>n- 
Bists of a narrow strip of twenty-four lines, 
containing ttio Ten Conimnndments in the 
version from Exodus and some verges 
from Deuteronomy. At first it was 
variously dated in the SMiond or first 
century ii.c., hut since 19117 evidence has 


been brought by Prof. \V. F. Albright for 
dating it c. 100 n.<\ 

An epoeii-makliig discovery was made 
in the summer of 1917. Like very many 
discoveries it was iiuulo l»y chance; a 
wandering goat loil its goatliord to a cave 
ill which w'as found a rich lioard of biblical 
and other Ileb. (also one Aramaic) 
scrolls or fniginents of scrolls. This cavo 
is situated in a most remoto and in- 
accessible spot, some S km. S. of what 
was once the Kiillia Hotel along the track 
to *Ain FeshkliJi. about It m. from the 
shore of the Dead Sea, and about i in. N 
of Kii. Qiimraii. It is not known yet how 
manv scrolls were actually found. Tliose 
whieh have so far como to tho kiiow'ledgo 
of tho \V. world have been actiuirod by the 
llcl). univ. of .Icrusalem and by the iSyriun 
Orthodox cmivent of St. Mark in Joru- 
siileiu, the latter body having temporarily 
handed over their M.S^^. fop puli, to tlio 
Amer. St'heols of Oriental licsenreh. Tho 
following gptnip of scrolls belong to this 
latter group : a nearl> complete text of tlie 
liook of Isaiah: a kind of eomiuciitary on 
the first two chapters of the hook of 
liuhnkkuk; two otln*r hitherto unknown 
hook<4. tho ‘Sts'tarian Document ’ and 
apparently a ‘ Book of Laims-h.’ Material 
in the hands of tlu‘ Heh. univ. eoiisists of 
two hitherto unknown books. 77o’ IFar 
o/t/ip Vhildrtm of Ltuhf (tgahtst the Children 
of Darknias (lliis title, given by l*rof. 
Sukemik, wms dniw'u from the first lino of 
the first page of the Ms.) and Ifodoj/oth, or 
Thanh'Sijn'uifj Ifumns. and about ouo-third 
of anothiT copy of Tsaiali. 

In Fel). ami March 19 B) tho cavo was 
examined by Mr. Cl. L.mkester Harding 
(chief curator of anti(|uities of the llashi- 
mlto kingdom of Jordan) and by I*6re do 
Vaux (a h‘adiiig hihlit^al arelueologist). 
Altiiough no eomplete mils or iweii very 
large fragments wen* reeo\i*n‘d, their 
e\< a>.itioii is iin])ortant in th.it they idaeo 
l>e\ tujd all r>os'-ihIe dmiht the .lut hentieity 
of the hoard: manv fragments «»f pottery 
were n^eovered, ami it seeni'' that origin- 
allv tlu*re have been some fortv jars niiil as 
main howls, which latter wei*e iireHiim- 
alile inverted o\i*r t he necks of the jars to 
<-Iose them, ft is thus tx-yond doiiiit that 
the preserved serulN were kept in closed 
jiir-i (.srr .ler. xxxii. It). Two eomplcto 
jars had hei*n previously aeiiiiired by the 
Hel). univ. Aerording to tin* ,ircha*oIo- 
gKIs who examiiieil the pottery this is 
eertainh iire-Roinan, and most probably 
of tin* seeorni century n.e. Apart from 
the fragments of potter> tliero wore also 
recovereil some liiindreds of fragments of 
Mns. var\ iiig in si<ic Ironi a few miii. 
square to a tliird ot a roll. Those include 
fragments of (Jenosifi, f leuti'ronoiny, 
Jmlges. Daniel, and olliers. Most re- 
murkalde are five siiinll fragments of 
Lexitieus (parts from chaps, xlx.-xxil.), 
written not in the Hel). square <*liaraeter, 
as all tlin otlier material. Imt In tlie early 
Hell, script (sec under ALriiAHKT), and it 
seciiiH that tiioy ropresent a beautiful 
book-hand, tlie first of it.H kind ever dls- 
eovered, which might liave been tho 
literary hand of the kings and prophets of 
anct. Israel. Problems eonnected w'ith 
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the datinf? of these scrolls are niiinenius, 
and they will Inevitably occupy scholars 
for a lonf? time. However, urehieoloKlcal. 
pahcoKrruphlc, and internal evidcn<‘e carry 
consKlerahle ivciBht in favour of about the 
second century n.c., but it must be pointed 
out that there* is no consensus of opinion 
even unions the seholars \\lio not only 
accept the authenticity iif tlie find but 
also its early date. 

Scrophularia (order S( rophuUiriacca*), 
perennial herbs witii bro\Mi tlowcTs. 
Trlbc's: Salpij'lossidea}, Antirrbinideu?, 
and llhlnnnUiiden*. See Flow out. 

Scud6ry, Madeleine de (1007 1701), Fr. 
novelist, h. at Le Havre, was a sister of 
Oeorffps do S., Fr. dramatist (ir»00-<>7). 
Thi* extraordinary votcue slie enjo 3 'ed as 
a woman of letters is accounted hir by the 
vicious contemporary taste. Her inter- 
minalile romances, Artumdne, on le (irand 
Cl/rns (10 vols., ClHie (Hi.jl 

lOfiO); and Almahide (8 vols., 
arc spun out with worthy inoralisiriffs and 
liroiix <*onversations ii(»t dcHclcnt in wit. 
Tii<*> are all variations on tiie same tiicrne 
of love, abductions, descriliccl with tlie 
utmost propriety, heintc introdiU‘cd to 
fl.ivour the monotony. Her orij^inality 
ius in iiavinpr done openl.\ and know burly 
w iuit iier predcci . ^‘s i^a (’alprenede and 

Marin do (loii’lierMlk (•/(/<.), lunl done 
unconsciously. Her no\cls, especially 
( It hr, may l»e saitl to forcsiiadow tiie 
ps 3 cliol(>^;ieal nov<d in Tr. iitcra»urc. 

Scudo, It. sil\<*r coin, w'ortii about four 
sliillm^rs. It was < ailed a arndo, opslu<*ld, 
lu'c.mse an la raliiic stutclicon wius 
stjnnpcsl t»n its face. 

Scullin, James Henry (h. 1878), Aus- 
traii.iii statesman h, in Australia of Irish 
parents, educated at Blount Ibwvan School 
near li.dianit; joined tiie Laliour party 
In Fleeted to tlic Federal l^irlia- 

na lit in 11)10 as incml»cr for Ctiraiiffamitc 
(Vatoria), lie lost ids si ot at the next 
election (1018). lli* ed. an evenimr paper 
pull, at lialtiral. lte-el(’ct( <l to tlie 
1‘ederal House of IJe]»reseiitatiN es, H)2'J, 
as memlier for llio Yarra «liv. of .Mel- 
iiouriie, he was leadi’r of tiie Federal Farl. 
Ijahour pait> from 1028 to lOO.'i, and from 
1020 to 1081 was l*rime Minister ami 
minister ol industry. It w’us duiiiur lii*’ 
tenure of olliec tliat tlie first Australian 
|)olitU‘jnn. Sir l.saae Alfi'cd Isaacs, was 
appointed )ro\ ernor-peneral of the Com- 
moiiwt'alth of Viistralia, the Kiiiir lieimr ad- 
vised thereon l»y Ins .YustiMlian ministers. 

Soulliii^, art of propelhiar <1 l><»at tliroinrh 
the water means of a pair of seiills. 
which have more eoneave idades ami 
Hhort4‘r looms (the distnneo between the 
rowlock and the hamlle) tiian the normal 
rucimr oar. \Vh(*ii lu-alircM w<*re few* and 
roads ha/nrdous the waterman who could 
ply a livel.\ pair of sculls was niuc/li in 
demand. It came about, theft fore, that 
htdween them there was a tierce rivalr.\ .is 
to wdio oonld propel a boat faster than 
another. Wnjrers were laid and prizes 
otfcreii, and S. w'as l>orn Into a professional 
element. A comedian l»y tin* name* of 
Thomas Doirtrett (t/.r.) foiimled In 171.5 
the race for Dofirfirett'a (\iat and Hadfre. 
This race, the oldest ann. sporting event 


in the world, survives tzi this day. From 
this It followed that the world’s S. cham- 
pionship, toffcther with many lesser 
races, lirmifflit until recent years monetary 
rewards well worth the wdnuingr. Aina- 
U'lip S. did not establish a pepmaiient 
jilaeo in our nuanf? calendar until tho 
toiimljiiK of the diamond sculls at Henley 
regatta in 18 U. Next in imjiortanee in 
this country is the Wim^tlcld sc.iills (eoii- 
fineii to amateur scullers of (Iroat Britain), 
whii-li IS sculled for annually between 
Putney and Mortlake. Every regatta 
to-day has its S. race, and In recent years 
llenliy regatta, recognising the popu- 
larity of double rs., has added it b) tlieir 
racing scliedule. 

Sculptor's Tool, sre (\f.lum ScALPTonis. 

Sculpture may lie detliied briefly as tho 
art of representing living creatures op 
objcf-ts in inaiiimato nature, either by 
modelling them in a pliable substance or 
by hewing tJiem out of a hard material. A 
luece 4>f S., however, is not necessarily an 
independent bust or statue, wherein the 
artist show’s the intiro eircu. -ferenee of his 
subject; for the term is also applied to 
what is othi*rw'iso kmwvn as ])as-r<‘lief, this 
eonsistiiig of modelled or carved work pro- 
jecting trom ii Hat surface, nsiwliy the 
wall t>f .1 Itiiilding (for bas-relief see more 
p.irtieularly jsto vr. ( Jarvixo ). In general 
tlu* sculptor first models his theme in clay 
or plaster, ami al'terw'.irds reproiluces this 
by east me it m lironze ; or, should ho desire 
to liUM* Ills production perpetuated in 
stone, lie bring-, to ins aid a ineehanioal 
iiislniru'nt i .died a pointing maehino. 
lint few SMiljitois attempt to h.imllc tills 
eoiitrivam*e themst*lves, or undertake 
easting in bronze; a-, a rule, work of 
these kinds is dom* by an assi-stant crafts- 
man. Tlieri’ b.i-v. liowever. been ,x return 
l)V tweiili4*lh-e(‘nturv sculptors to Hie 
4lin*et mt tliod of eaiwiiig in stone. Stones 
liiat are nmst used lor S. are l^arian 
marl*le, IVntebe inarlile, ('avrar.i inailile, 
Cicoi^i.i marlile (tlie marlile td Vineraai, 
tiolitie limestone, Eng. H4>pt'>MWoo(l 
stone, Purbeek marble, grey and .ncHow 
sand-tone, granite, ami l>as.ilt. .-'Lone S. 
bolli in .met and modern times is oeea- 
sionally tinted. Terracotta, baked red 
or >ellow', is another favourit** sculptor’s 
medium, wliile wooil lliat is u-eil for e.irv- 
iiig IS, for small 4>bjeet-, ooxw’oisl, and 
tor larger works, walnut, ebony, oak. elm, 
and some bard tropical woods. Tliere aro 
various methods of bronze easting, but tho 
rnr lu rdue (7.P.) inetlioil of m ‘lliiig iho 
wax is tlie best. Bronze is l)e.st patiii.ited 
by exposure, iml artitieiai liui.slie.s are now 
.sometime.s use<l. .Silyei , ivory, and jewels 
may be sparingly einplt>yed in connect ion 
wdlh lironze S., and ivory may bo used 
alone. rt\M*h metals as highly i>olislied 
brass are now’ lieing used for casting. 

Crude forms of earvliw liave lieeii F>rac- 
tised from time Ininieiiiorial by -avage 
rnees, but the earliest S. wlilch : 'ally 
belongs to tho category of art is tlia*^ tho 
Egyptlaas, » hoso greatest aeliioveinont 
therein, the Spiiinx, wius done fully 1000 
years B.c. For hundreds of years there- 
after the Egyptians produeeil muoh 
statuary, most of it in limestouo or granite. 
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Another early school of note is the AssyrtaD, 
and about 500 b.c. Greece produced 
an extraordinary (ralaxy of workers in 
stone and metal, notably Myron, l*oly- 
oletus, l*raxiieles, and the miffhty Phidias, 
known chiellj' by liis decoration of the 
Parthenon. Aii equally famous (5k. work 
of this period is the hiiKc Venus now in the 
Louvre, tin' name of whose artist Is un* 
rtjcorded. AVhile the prentest Hellenic 
masters were makinp colossal works of this 
kind a minor band were enpaped on the 
small but ex<iuisite statues in terracotta, 
nowadays called Tannpras, a name derived 
from the vll. of Tanapra in Pmotia. whopo 
the art in question was mainly wroupht. 
ICveumnlly Hellas was ‘^nbjnpated by the 
Poms., and theneoforth the (Ik. artists 
devoted their skill mostly to the service of 
their new rulers; the latter likewise prac- 
tised S. themselves, and inu<‘h of their 
output reflects not only Hellenle hut 
Lpyptlan influence'. S. is supposed to 
have bepun In India b< hire (flirist, and in 
China about a.d. 1 IhJ, while some dOO years 
later it commenced in Japan, where it at- 
tained hiph artistic standards for at least 
ten centuries aflerwurd.s. The Jap. 
sculptors were larpcly concerned with 
dccoratinp Buddhist temples, and while 
they were thus employed a kindred form 
of activity arose in Central America, the 
Indians there makinp beautiful statues of 
their pods, and usinp S. to emhellish hupo 
pyramids, in particular that of Xoehiealeo 
ill Mexico, which is still standiup, thoupli 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition. It 
is commonlv thouplit that art of this .sort 
hepau in Ainerieu towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. The native S. of 
Africa has yielded an immense variety of 
stylised hut very vigorous and exi^rcssivc, 
carving in wood an<l stone, as well a-s 
bronze work, which was to have a dc< isive 
influence on tlie dex elopineiit of W. Knro- 
pcan art. 

Europe fostered a very notable group 
of sculptor-s: tlic It. of tlie Jtenjii-»^ance. 
In Italy, duriiip tlie twelfth century, 
various * dilTerciices hud arisen lietut'en 
the papal and impel lal ijowcrs, and 
this had proved a preat «timulus to 
architecture, the elerp.v ^eckliip to aug- 
ment their inlhieiicc h\ building more 
i hiirches, while at the same time there 
had been a marked hl<»ssoniing of lesthetic 
lasto among some of the noble families, 
fop instance the Medici, a demand for S, 
was thus evoked and, afcordingly, wlion 
the IMsari scnlpt;or Niifola started work 
about 1230 ho found lu-^ cjoiintry ripe for 
the reception of his talT'iits. He was fol- 
lowed in the foiirli'i mb I'cntiiry by 
BrunelleM'hi and <5hiljerti, who were 
succeeded by Donatello and I^uea di'lla 
Uobbia, both of whom excelled in curving 
groups of choristers, w'hile Hie year 1 17.5 
witnessed the advent of the greatest of all 
It. sculptors, Michelaiigehi, and a little 
later came his ardent disciiile, Cellini. 
After the death of the last-named pair of 
artists S. wo lied in Italy, and the ilncst 
works by Bomini in the sevenU'enth 
fjentiiry, and by Canova in the olph- 
teonth, arc distinctly Inferior to the output 
of the Ronalssanoe (nee Italian Aut). 


S. had been practised in Fmiu'c since pre- 
Christian times, and had reached no mean 
omiueneo there in the ISliddlo Ages, espe- 
cially in the H. on Chartres cathcilrnl. and 
also in the Koriais.satice in the ilecorative 
work of the Fr. Jean Houjou {q.v.), but it 
was the liitluonce of Michelangelo and his 
school, eagerly Imhihed during the six- 
teenth and sc'ventcenth centuries by the 
Fr., tliat laid the foundation of their lofty 
selmol of statuary. 1^’r. S. wa.s eu- 
eoumped by Louis XIV., who commis- 
sioiied many busts ftip his ])alaee of 
V'ersailles, and France has simje that 
time remained the ]»remier land in S. In 
the reign of Loui.s XV. she prodneed 
chanmng and graceful artists like Hiiil- 
laume. Coustou, Faleonet, and Clodin; 
during Napoleonic da.\s powerful work 
was done liy 1 Loudon and Chinard. and 
near the c'lose of the nincU‘cntli centiir> a 
eonsti llntion of masicrs arose* in Fraiu'c 
prominent among thoiii he*ing Hartholoiiu', 
Dalou. and Angiisto Hmliii (is 10 1917), 
c»no of the mo*-! eclebrati'd se-iilptor'* of 
modern times. The iMlliicn»-(‘ of tin* Re- 
tiaissanec also pemdrated lo Spain, being 
carried thither by JUTiiguetc, a stMilpt(»r 
who had studied under Michel. ingelo, while 
some exquisite work in marble was done 
in tlie seventeenth eeiitury by another 
Spaniard. Alonso (’ano. Tn England, 
however, the Renaissance* had lilH** nnim*- 
diflli* eflVct. and, .apart from tin* <'jirvings 
on Slone executed early in the (Miri.stian 
era hv (Vltio eraflsinmi, there w^as little 
pood S. in Britain prior \o the Him of 
Flaxman, h. in 17.>5. Since his day, how- 
ever, statuary and has-ieliel h.ive Ix'cn 
widely produced .ind mcnior.ihle work has 
been done hv Meell, Stevi'ii-. and licigli- 
toii. Watts, Frampton, and MacCJillivray. 
Ill other countries. Denmark produced a 
great sculptor in tin* <‘iphtcenHi <‘entnrv. 
Thonvahtsmi; and rinc work was acliic\ed 
later in Russia by 'rnihet/koi. 

Modern SniJpfnrr. -The Flr-t Woihl 
War resulted in a large demand lor seiilp- 
tiired war memmials, hut tin* lasL* uf 
selis'Hon efunmiltee-. eiisiirei* .i low sl.in- 
dard of aeliie\ eim nt. .Sw'eden .done of 
modern states has taken an ollieial mten st 
in .S. in n*lation to architect ure, using it on 
the manv line puhhc hnihlings at Stock- 
holm. Curl Milles is a sculptor of great 
distinction, 'fn Norwav Hnstaf Vigolund 
(V.n.) was one of tho out.stniMling sciil|»tors 
of the late ninetei'iith and e.irly twi'ntieth 
centuries. In France there are tw’o 
eiirreiita of influonce in modern S. Vn- 
tolne Bourdelle (1K(H -1921) was 1 he dlrec't 
sueocssor of Rodin, while the ao-enlled 
tmilitional Hchool was representi^d by 
Ernest Dubois, Victor SegolHn, and 
Aristide Maillot. Tw’o main seliools have 
predomifiaterl in England, the dcconitivo 
school c>f Aifri'd Hilhert and tho nntural- 
istie Hchool of Derw'eiit Wood. Broinl- 
nont among the Indopemlcnt artists arc 
Jacob F'pstein and Eric Hill (1882-HHO). 
The Yugoslav MefttrovlC has been rospon- 
slhlo for the great iDonum(‘nt of Hie 
Haciiis nt Ca^tut, tho Canadian war 
memorial, and a inagnifl(‘etit ‘ Deposition.* 
The greatest of Czechoslovak sculptors Is 
Joseph WciieeKlas MylalK*c. Tho Uiissian 
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A. Archipenko is one of the Kreatcwt 
exponents of cubism in S. Outstanding 
among Amer. soulpt.ors A. Saint- 

(;lauden6 {q.v.) and Daiih^l (’heslor 
French (l8r)0-lU:U ). 

Contemporary Sculptyre . — The impetus 
given by Hodiu to a trudiliun of vigorous 
naturalistic S., based on the intensive 
study of the living model, has continued to 
inspire sculidora in most countries up to 
the present day. Receni rcprosentati\ os 
of this school have bwn Oharlos Dospian 
and Gaston Luchaisc in l«'ranee, Georg 
Kolbe and Ernesto di Fiori in Germany, 
Hermann Haller in Switzerland, Siegfried 
Charoux and Georg Ehrlich in Austria 
and, in his bronze work, Jacoli EpsUnn in 
England. Aiongsido of tliis tradition the 
search for new’ values and now means of 
exprt'ssionin S. has brought fortli a wealth 
of work in a prolusion of styles iuoiudiug 
the super-realist. Hy far the most de- 
cisive indiienec lias been that of primitive 
art: Negro, archaic Gk., early Mexican, 
Etruscan, and early incdioval S. S<une of 
the works by Aniadeo Modigliani, .Jacob 
Epstein, Leon Underwood, and lJ<*iiry 
Moore are striking examples of tins 
inlluenec. 

I'ioneers of abstract and near-almiract 
S. are (ionHljvU4 ^b*'M)eusl (6. 1S7G) and 
Ossip Zadkino (h. lc>boi. Hrancusi espe- 
cially is concerned in his work with the 
beauty of abstract stiape, from which he 
eiimlnates, in most cases, any reiircscnta- 
tiouai elements. Zadkine’s work is us 
a rule based on tlu' human tigure and 
often combm<*s a variety of ab-.tract and 
decorative olomonts. Followers of the 
non-represontatioual school who have 
developed experimental S. ev(‘n furthtT 
are lleiiri Laurens, .Jacques Lipeldl/, Jeau 
Arp, A. Giaeoinetti, Nanm Gabo, Antoine 
Pevsner, Diiehanip-Villon, llurbara llep- 
worlti, and Arthur (’alder. They have 
frequently emplo.ved gla^-s, metal, string, 
and wire eoiiiidned with other sculptural 
materials in their ‘ const met ivist ’ work. 

Among less extreme sculptors who have 
steered clear of pnrolj ahstract iidluenci'S. 
but whoso work is powiTfnlly expressi\c 
of the modern idiom, are Marino Marini m 
Italy, Gerhard Murcks in Germany, and 
Frank Dobson in lOngland. J. de (’reeft 
is a distinguished American sculptor, 
working in an indepemlenl style. Henry 
Moore ib. 189S) 17.1'.) is generally regarded 
Qs the most outstanding of present -daj' 
sculiilors. Gilt of var>mg mllueuees he 
has evolved a style vvhiidi is one of the 
must individual in modern art, eqimllt'd 
only by that of JMeasso and Matisse. His 
most fanimis works are the Northampton 
Madonna, ‘Three Standing Vignivs.* ami 
his Family (iroiip. Tlioy combine abstrui t 
values wdth an intensely linmnni-t power. 

Sw also MoDKLUN'd; IUk’K 

Hee G. Vasari, J^ives of the Most Kminent 
PainferSf tSrulptors, and Areliiterts, l.i.il 
(newed. 191*2; Everyman’s Library, 19‘J7>; 
O. Zervos, L’Ari en Gri'ce, 193,7; J. G. 
Martin and others. Circle, 1937 ; .1. Epstein, 
Lef There He Hcxdpiure, llHO; V. U. 
Valentino, The Origins oj Mixiern Sculp- 
ture, 1946; J. G. liich. The Materials and 
Memods of Sculpture, 1947; E. Newton, 


British Sculpture, 1944^46, 1947; A. 

Durst, IVood Carving, 1948; H. Read, 
IfenrjM Moore, Sculpture and JJrawings, 
1919; and E. H. Rarasden, Tventieth- 
Century Sculpture, 1949. 

Scunthorpe, tn. of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, *2,} 111. W. of Groat Grimsby, with steel 
works and blast furnaces. i'op. .73.000. 

Scurvy, or Scorbutus, disease which 
occurs .amoiig people wdio have boon dc- 
priveil of proper food, as fresh vegetables, 
for soim» t ime. Tiie condition commences 
with general debility and an appearance 
(d malnutrition. After some wrecks the 
eliai .leterist ic svmpt oms sliovv thems'dves. 
The gums become pale and spongy, and 
the teeth may be loosened; there are 
extravasations of blood beneath the skin, 
giv ing an appearance ot oxteim ve bruises; 
blissling takes place from the mucous 
mein braiies; the breath becomes fcetid.and 
there mav bo visual ilistiirbunces. The 
disease iiroi^ccds to extreme exhaustion 
and a fatal end mg, unless a remedy in the 
form of lime juice or fresh vegetables is at 
hand, when recovery takes 1 lai c with mar- 
vclloijs rapidity. S. was at one time the 
scourge of armies, navies, exploringpart les, 
and otluTH who wx*re depnved of jiroper 
food for a length of time. In 1795 lime 
juice was made part of the store of every 
IJrit. war v esscl, w it h the re.sull that fc>. be- 
I iMine unknown while the lime juieo lasted. 

I The (Mu^e of the disease appears to be 
I the absence Ipom the food of some sub- 
sianec wliicli is e<-Bentitil to health. This 
snbstunco i- now known to bo vitamin 0 
I (ascorbic end ». It ispie-enl in extremely 
isiinili qiiantiti(‘s, whiih arc, hovvev'er, 
; siiiheieut to mamliiiu health, 111 such fruit 
• as Jimes, oriinges, toimitoes, and rose liips. 

Scutage, see Ksi taok. 

I Scutari, or Uskurdar (anet. Chrysopolis), 
til. ot Asia Minor on the Do.sphorus, and 
I a siihiirb of Goiistantinoplo. Behind the 
tn. Is a large cemetery, tiie burial ground 
of the Eng. troops during the ( 'rimeau war. 
.Silks, (ottons, and leather are iiuiuii- 
faetiired. i’op. about a3,U00. 

I Scutari, or Skutari (.Vliiaiiian Shkdden, 
'111. ol .\ibania near the S.K. eii 1 of the 
lake of the same name, and eoiiueeted 
I with the Ailriatie by the Hov.in.i R. ll 
I has a large trade in wool. Udiaeeo, mai/,e. 

I «uid skins, and mnnufs. ('(unent, macaroni, 
'alcohol, eigarettes, olivi* oil, et<*. .Vilia- 
1 t-eiil i"? a heigJit crowned l»y an old 
' Venetian citadel, i’op. (]»refeeture; 
132.:hM); (tn.) 30,000. 

Scutari, or Skutari (Albanian Shkdder) 
L.*ikc, on tlio borders of Aliiaiiia and 
Montenegro, Yugoslav i.i. 10 m. from the 
Adriatic, is 30 in. long and 4 m. wide. 
It*> \N . coa-t is rockv, indented, .ind 
strewn with islets. 

Scutum Sobieskii, Sobioski’s .shi«‘ld, eon- 
.stellatiou In the S. heiiu^plieiv, N. Sagit- 
tarius ami S. of Serpee and .Vqiiila. has 
110 conspionnus star, but eonlniii" sev^n 
faint stars just visible lo the naked « ve. 

Scylla, dr lighter of Nisus of Meg . a, in 
Gk. legoud. She fell in lov e with Minos of 
Crete, and betrayed her father to him. 
Minos fastened her to the stern of his 
vessel to piinisli Iut treacliory and dragged 
her along till she was drowned or clianged 
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into tho sen-binl Cirls See ()\id. 

Met, viii. 

Soylla and Charybdis (^kvAXa, \a<npSi^), 
in Homeric leprend, two dreadful sea 
monfitors, who dwelt on two rocks between 
Italy and fc^icily. On the rock nearest 
Italy, in a cave, lived S., daufrhter of 
CratieiH. SIic was represented as a six- 
headed monster, witli twehe feet and 
the bark of a dopr. and often with doprs* 
or wolves’ heads sprinp:inpr from tier body, 
who snatched and dovoiireil sailors from 
the passinpr ships. On the low<‘r rock, 
under a huge iig-tree, lurked (Miarybdia. 
who thrice a day swailowed down and 
thrico spouted out the waters of the sea, 
thus being known as Miie whirlpool.’ 
See OMd. Md. \iv. ,5‘J If. 

Scyphozoa, see Ccklkntku \t\. 

Scyros, see Skykc, or Skmu»^. 

Scytalo stall' of a jioeuliar 

shape, used by the eidiori of .sp.ntn for 
sending secret messages to olheials or 
generals abroad. A narrow strip of leather 
w'aa w'ound about thu stoff and wntteii on 
crosswise. Tlie message then un- 

wound, and the recipient deciphered it 
by wrapping it round a similar stall. 

Scythia ((Jk. was, a<‘eording to 

HerodotU'< IV., the region sitiiateil 
between the Danulie and the Don, and 
inhabited by a warlike uomadie people 
known as Seyths or Sej thians ((Jk. 
l.at. Sri/th(t). It IS now agreed that the 
anel. ^^lu•le of N.W. India spoke a Sc*ytbian 
dialeet (the Persians called all Se>thians 
‘Saka’), and ns the ‘i-'aka’ laiiguagt* w'Us 
Iranian, the ^e.\thians must have iu'en an 
Iranian group, indeed, the S<•^tho- 
Parthlan and s<*>tho-l*crsian atllnity wa*^ 
ttlreadv n'eognised in nnet. time". It is 
pos.sible that the Scythians w’crc a ini\i<l 
i>op. but spoke Iranian. 

Whatever their origin, in tlu' sevenlli 
I’entnry B.(’. the S<*>thians inhabited S. 
Du'-"ia, lia\iiig mvailed tlM‘roiuifr> of the 
< 'irnmeri.iii". Diiwiig tiie reigii of the 
A-^syriaii king INarbaddou, tiie >rythiaiis 
poured into A"ia tbroiigb the C’aiuM.sus 
region. K‘-arliad<loii la hi them for the 
tunc being in « he(k. On tlair switt- 
nioviiig bor"rs they peiietrnteil as far as 
Fliilistia. Tbi" bi^he-t w;ne of the 
Scythian invasion, Iiowcm r, soon ree« 
although ill Kuroiie the .Seytlilau < ultiire 
expanded as tor a'- Traiis.v h aiila aiul 
Hulgarin. In the iittli and fourth cen- 
times n.r., under the pn s-iiro of th<* ( 'cits, 
ill>rians, and Mai-edoiiians in tlie W ..and 
oT tlio Samiatre in the K.. liie ^eythi.iiis 
slowly needed, and iii the late sei ond 
ientui*> n.e. the last "i-ythian -.late (in 
Crimea } wa- dc^trojeil. Mu<-Ji inlluerieed 
by the civ ili-utions of (ireece and ('bina, 
with V. liotn tlie.v trailed, the Seylhiaris 
ilevelopeil a simpler hut distim tivo art of 
their own, remains <il which have he<*ii 
toiind in tlie iimiieious royal and other 
rieJi tombs of tlio sixth and fifth centuries 
B.e.. discovered about the bend of the 
Dnieper, in the dlst. of Kiev and Poll a v a, 
in the Crimea, etc. 

Soythopolis, see Hkisax. 

Sea, term iLsed to denote definite paid.s 
of an ocean, or certain large bodies of 
inland water, when salt. See also Kakth ; 


Hyproorapht; Ocean and Oceano- 
oii\piiy; Sk.v Wavk.m and Swell; Tides; 
and the artli-h's on the separate seas. 

Sea Anemone, see Anemone. 

Sea Bass, see Pass. 

Sea Bat, iiunio given to the various 
species of Platojr, n genus of Carangldfo 
pointed to the horse maekerels, on account 
of their long ilorsal, anal, and ventral 11ns. 

Sea Bear, see Fi'U Seal. 

Sea-blubber, see Jelly-fish. 

Sea Buckthorn, or Sallow Thorn 
pophae rhamnoUtes), Hiiriib growing on 
sandy shores, witli s])iny brnnehes, silvery 
leaxes, and small greeiL flowers, followed 
by orange-yellow berrlra. 

Seabury, Samuel (1729-00), flr^t bishop 
of Ponneetieiit, b. at (Jroton, t’oniUM*tii*ul, 
took holy orders In J<Jnglnnd (I?.').'!), and 
at .\herdeeii was eoiuseerated by three 
bishops of the Scottish Kpiseopal ( ‘hiireli. 
Through .**J. all .\nier. bishops are linUi’d 
with that eliureh. 

Sea Cadet Corps, >oiith organis.ttion 
started by the Na\y League in 1899 and 
tlrst known as the Navy Leappio Boys* 
Brigade. Its purpose is to train ond 
as.sist boss who wish to enter (dther the 
U.N. or the Mercantile Marine. Tlio 
corps is under llu' <‘onfrol of the Ad- 
miralty and tlie Na\.v League and both 
prox ide iiione> tor it, tin* Vdimialt.x . hoxv- 
exer. pioviding the training eqniiunent 
ami training olheers. Boys enler the 
eori>h iioniiall.x at fourteen years of age, 
though then* Is a pre]>aratorx -.eetioii for 
boys of tw(*lx(‘, .Hid tliiur training ends at 
«‘iglitetii. Tin* admiral eommanding tiie 
restrves i.- nspousiiile for tbo training of 
tlie <*orps. Its striuigtli in I9P.» xxas 
2:L0(M) bo.xs aixi 2000 oflii ers. 'fbe bead- 
(luarliM's of tlie S. (’. ( are at !17 (Jraee- 
ebnreli Afreet, I I'ndon. K.f’ 

Sea Chart, see Chxiit. 

Sea Cat, ste Ciiim.ehx. 

Sea Cow, Northern, or Ithj/tnui Stilleri, 
siieiiian once abiiridurit in tin* \. Paeille, 
exterminated in 1 7158 liy sailors on aec'ount 
Ilf its x'aliie as food. It xxas about 2b ft. 
long, xxitli a small head and lianl, naked, 
bark-lik(‘ epiilermls. The fure-llinbs xvero 
sliort and triinented, and the fail eiidi'd in 
a half-moon-shapcd blade. The substitu- 
tion of hoiriy plates for teeth eorrespoiuLs 
to the gum pads of tlie manatee. It fed 
oil seaxxeeda. 

Sea-cucumber, str JIhloi iirui \ n. 

Sea-eagle, stf Kune. 

Sea-elephant, ste KLErirwr-sEXL. 

Seafarers* Education Service, xxlileh iii- 
eoiporates the College of the Sea, is a 
voluntary soeiet y foundi'd in P.H9 liy J)r. 
Albert Mansbridge, (ML, and governed by 
reprehoiitatives of sbipoxvners’, o1II(jct 8\ 
and men’s assoeiat ions, by reprosenta- 
tives of most of the voluntary Hoidcties 
eonneeted xxitli tiie sea and seanien, and 
by distinguished men and xvomcii Inter- 
ested in further edueation. The objects 
of the serxlee ineludo the provision of 
educational faeillties for members of tho 
Brit. Merchant Navy and fishing fleets, 
and tlie provision of lihrarios in sliips ana 
on Bhoro for tiie use of seiifarers. up-to- 
date libraries are supplied to tlio erexx's of 
more than 1420 ships owned by l.'iO ililTer- 
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cnt rompanieR. Bookq 8npr>li*'<l ari* r<‘prc- 
BODtative of tho best in all kinds of roadinpr 
and nro chanf?od regularly. Libraries are 
installed at tho order of shipownors, who 
pay for t his service. Thronj^ii the College 
of the Sea, and with the co-operation of 
1200 voluntary tutors, tlie S. K. S. otters 
help and tutorial guidance in non-voca- 
tional subjects for stiidy and hobbies of 
ail kinds. Any Brit, seafarer, irrespective 
of whether his shipowner sub‘^cril)ea Ut 
the library horvieo, may borrow non- 
fiction, exclusive nautical text -books, 
oil personal loan, receive tuition, enter for 
coin petitions, and take ad\antago of all 
other facilities available through the 
College of tlio Sea. 

Sea Fisheries, see Fisheuiks, Sev. 

Seaford, popular seaside resort, H ni. W. 
of Ka.stbournc, in Sussex, ICnglaiid, on tho 
S. downs near the famous ‘Seven Sisters.* 
Cnee an important port, niitil is:i‘i .Sea- 
ford returned two members to Parliament. 
A iiew' sea wall w.is completed alter tin* 
Second SVorhl War. Pop. 10,200. 

Seaforth: 1. W'itli Waterloo, a suburb 
of Liverpool, from which it is 4 m. N.N.W ., 
at tho mouth of tho Mersey, in Lancashire, 
Kngland. It is a popular watering-place. 
Pop. .S2,000. 2 '•"n. of Huron co.. 40 in. 

N.N.W^ of L iidw... I.t Ontario, Canada. 
Pop. 2000. ;J. A loch, 14 in. long, on the 

K. of Lewis, in the llobrides, Scotlan.l. 

Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs. 
The Duke of Albany’s), a famous Higli- 
land regiment, the two bjittalions of uhieh 
are the 72nd and 7«th Foot n'spcetivelv. 
Tlie ist battalion liad its origin in * I 'raser’s 
IligliJaiider-.,’ raised for HCr\ ice m tho 
Seven \ ears W'ar; tho 2n<l, in tlm 2nd 
Iligliland battalion also raised for .service 
111 that war. Botli were disbanded at tho 
einl of tlie W’ar, and soon re-formed; the 
Int in 1778 by Kenneth, carl of Seaforth. 
and tho 2rid in 170.'! as tie' 7Stli lligh- 
laiukTn or the Koss-shire liutl.s. When, 
on the army reorganisation of 18S1, both 
were joined, the regiment received tlie 
name of tlie S. H., w’liieli was piH*\ ionsly 
tlie de.signatioii of the 1st battalion. The 
regiment lias its ov\ii special tartan, which 
is that of the Mackenzie elau, from whose 
ijiombers tliej were pniieipally raised. 
Their Ker\ieo in tlie eiglileentli century 
W'as largely rendered in India, and their 
battle honours, ]irior to the First W'orld 
War, oontain ii number ot tlie litstorie 
names in Auglo-liidian war.s. Tlie Ist 
battalion was in India when the First 
W'orld W'ar began, hut was transfeiTcd to 
France in unr) and t lienee to Mesopo- 
tamia, wliere it formed part of the Jviit 
relief force. Tho 2nd wu.s fiart of tiie 
original B.E.F. (f/.r.), and fought at Moiis, 
Lc (’uteaii, the Marne, the Aisiio, and at 
Y pros, and tlien in 1 D 1 at Neii\ e-Uliapello, 
Festubert, wliere it sustained very severe 
lusse.s, and IjOus. Tliis battalion also 
fought in the essentially Scottish victory 
of Beaumoiit-IIauiel (<7.v.), and w’as also 
conspicuous at Delville Wood, Martin- 
piiicli, and other ongageineiits in the 
Somme buttle of 11)10. The 1st battalion 
w'us ill Mauile's triunipliant inarch on 
Bagdad, and detochinonts took part in 
Allonby’s great campaign. Meanw’hllo 


the 2nd fought in the Ypres battle of 1917 
and in tho Somme and Lys batUe.s of 1918. 
A Fr. fnemorial coinmomorat.es tlie part 
played by tho S. II. witli other Scottish 
regiments at Busaucy where they fought 
in conjunction with Fr. troops. In tho 
.•second World War a liattalion fought 
in N.W. Europe with tho First Canadian 
Army. (Jtlier liattallons served in Italy 
and tiio Far E. In N. Africa and in Italy 
the S. H. formed part of tlie .5l8t (lligh- 
lami) Div. under Maj.-Ccn. Wlmbeploy. 
With I lie 7tli Annoured Div. and the 
New Zealand Div. the r>lst pursued 
Uommol to Tripoli, lighting at El Alamoin, 
El Maretli, and Akarlt, and later tho 
same units played a conspicuous part in 
the comiuest of Sicily (1943). In the 
battle of Normandy (1944) the S. H. were 
in tho battles N. of Caen and E. of the 
Drue, and in much hard lighting in tho 
Toiitfrevillo area, and again at Ste. 
Uotioriiio-ia-(7ijur(lounerette and in the 
Bois de Bavent. Later in the campaign 
they served under tho conimaiid of the 
First Canadian Army on t.»e E. flank of 
the 21st Army (iroup. On tho Uhiiie in 
February 1945 they took part with other 
Scottish troops in tho tierce battles for 
lioeh and ollnr defeiiees of the Her. \W 
wall. Companies ot track-borne nrmmu’ed 
troops of the S. II. also fought in Java 
(<7.1*. ) tluriiig the Indone.sian nationalist 
rising at t lu' end of 1 9 4.>. Sec Capt. F. W. 
Walker, The (imtt DluIa oJ the Seaforth 
Uighlamiirs, 19l.j. 

Sea-fox, .see 1*ox-^hauk. 

Sea-grapes, name tor tho clusters of 
large oval eggs of tlie enttle-fisli. 

Seagull, see Cl ll. 

Seahani, seaport and iirh. dist., 9 in. S. 
of Sunderland, in Durham, England. Its 
harbour w’as eoiistrueted in 1828 by the 
m.ir(|uess of Loiidoiiclerry to facilitate the 
elii|)|Miig o! ci>al. The chief industry is 
eoal-miiiing. Fi»p- ‘id.OOd. 

Sea Hare, one of tho .six divs. of the 
(ki'-t.TOpoda (Q.V.). It i.s a marine 
mollusc (genus .iplysia)^ and resemble.s 
the slug, w hieh is siNo a (.lasteropod. The 
spiM'ies .1. itutu'tftta Is to he found on tho 
Bi ll . coast. 

Sea-holly, $00 Kkyni;ium. 

Sea-horse, see llirpoc vmith; W.vlhus. 

Sea Islands, group on v hieh cotton and 
rice are grown, flunking the coast -lines 
of .S. Carolina and (rcorgia, from 

t^avaunah to Charleston. They are low’- 
lying and ninr.sliy. 

Sea-kail, see Cuamuk MAitiriMA. 

Seal, Tlie law reeognis<*s throe royal 
Ss.. tho flreat S., the ITivy S., and the 
Signet or ITivy Signet ( s*( e Sm net), since 
tlie union with Scotland (1707) there has 
been but one (Jrent S. of the United 
Kingdom, but a S. mu^t be kept in Scot- 
land and usetl to validate all grants which 
before 1707 iihcd to pa^s under the Croat 
S. As regards other donilnions of the Brit. 
Empire, there are nov\ duplicate s^ in tho 
keeping o' eacli dominion ITime iiister. 
Tlio lord i .iiieellor is tho custodian of the 
Great H. (.see Ciianceli.oh), unless it be 
entrusted to a IoihI ket'per or is in com- 
mission. Wafer Great .'•^eals, on embossed 
paper, wax. or other huitablo material. 
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may now be used Im’tead of the Great S. 
itself to authoiitfoate, inter alia, the fol- 
lowing: dooiiments: writs of Hnmiiidhsea to 
peers and for Iho return of nuunbers of 
l^rUainent; royal prorlamat inns (see 
Proclamation); oonnnijiJsions of the peace 
and special roniiuisslons of oyer and 
terminer (f/.r.) nnil jnil delivery {q.v.)\ 
writs of convocation lq.T.)\ appointments 
of readers of civil law at tho univs., 
colonial gtjvernors, oominissioners of in- 
land revenue, colonial judges, and com- 
missioners of customs; royal charters; 

S resentations to frown livings; theatre 
cencos; grants of pensions to judires, 
etc. (e<^e Onler in founeiK Feb. 22 and 
Aug. b, 1878, Rerised StatHtory Uufes and 
Orders, vol. il.). In all tho above cases 
the chancellor or keei)or (nee Kekpkr op 
THE Gre.\t Seal) may still use tho Great 
S. Letters patent for Invention are sealed 
with the S. of tho Patent Otllee. 

By tho Great Seal Act, 1881, tho 
authority for the paasago <»f dociuiients 
under the Great S. Is sutheiently cstab. by 
a warrant under tho sign iiiamial, counter- 
fligned by the lord ehanccllor, or by a 
nrin. secretary of state, or two of the 
Treasury commissioners, though any docu- 
ment which prior to I&81 could bo passed 
under the H. by tho directions of the 
chancellor himself without tho interven- 
tion of any other ollW'ials may still bo so 
passed (see Halsbury’s Lairs of Knqland), 
The use <»f tlio l*rivy S. w'as to validate 
issues of the ro>al treasure, tho contract- 
ing or discharge of a Crow it debt, and also 
as a warrant for letters xtateiil before they 
passed under the Great fS. Tho necessity 
for its usu in any case was aholisiied by 
the combined operation of the Great 
Seal Af*!, 1881, and tlie Statiilo L«iw^ 
Kevision Act, 18118. See also Sea ns, 
Ornamentaj.. 

Seal, name of in embers of two groups 
of marine furiii\oni, GtariJ<he, the fur 
H. {q.r.), and Plateida’, the true or 
cark>‘< wiih’h liave an elongated ami 
somewhat pi'^cifonn httdy eo\ered with a 
sliort, thick fur, and tenniiiated l>y a short 
conical tail. The limbs arc nipi)ei*s 
adapted for swimming, and are useless ou 
land, the animal moving itself laboriously 
bv wriggling and ooiitrnetion of the 
m'liscles. They arc most abundant in 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, and though 
they resort to the shore for tho bn*ediug 
season, they spend most of the year in the 
sea, often travelling iniineriso distances. 
They arc hunted for their oil and leathery 
skin. 

The eoninion S. (Rhoca rilviina), a 
Brit, spcf ies, is yellowish -grey In colour 
and about a ft. long. It is an animal of 
high intelligence, and i*^ readily tamed and 
taught to perform tricks. 'Iho Grey ,S. 
{IMickcerus gryfius), a rnucli larger ani- 
mal, breeds in a few localiticH in N. 
Britain. Other N. si)eclc8 include the 
Greenland S. (I\ grcenlanditxca), abundant 


off the coast of Newdouudland, R, aitfcrira 
of Lake Baikal, and R. cas-pica of tho 
Caspian Sea. Peculiar to the U. heinf- 
sphere are Weddell's S. {l^pUmyrhotes 
weMelli), the leopard S. {Stmorhyurhua 
lepionyx), the crab-eating IS. iLoljodem 


carcinophaffus), and Ross’s S. (Ossolo* 
phoca rnssi), Tho monk S. {Moneuhtia 
albirfni(r) is found In tlK' Moiilterranoon; 
tho chief home of tho bladder-nose or 
hooded S. [Cyslnphorn vrisfata). Is la^twcen 
Givenland and Iceland ; it has mi iullalable 
sac on the face. 

Sea Lavender, see under Evkklastino 
Flow ewh. 

Sea Laws, eompondtnus name given by 
legal historians and other commentators 
of the seventeenth century to various 
medieval collections of maritime laws or 
customs. There wore n number of those 
eollecdltms or codes einhraeing the local 
customs of the ports of tho North Sea, the 
Kuroi»ean Atlantic seaboard, and the 
jVI edi terra non n; but the most famous of 
these wc'ro tho Latrs of (Heron, the (Vm- 
solato del Mare (or Consulate o) the Rea), 
and the Imu'h of ICisby. Also of great 
interc^st tt) tho ■student of legal l»ist. is the 
Rhodian. The huMS of all tlii'se. os of the 
law merchant (f/.r.) generally, was contem- 
porary local fustom, which bodies of cus- 
tom came to i)e known by the name of tho 
port where they were in operation, as, for 
example, tho Uhodian. Kventually one or 
tw'o leading ports dominated Iho eoastinx 
trade of all medieval Europe, whenee the 
almost universal nso of the iudgments 
of their courts on matters muritiine. The 
Eug. law merchant {lex merratoria) 
adopted the judgments of Oleron. which 
were founded on tla* law*, of t)ie coinuiune 
of that name, an<l these laws or judg- 
ments w’cre iueor]>orate<l in t he Itlavk Rook 
of the Admiralty, whieh elassa* of Eng. 
mereaiililo law dotes from tla- earlier part 
the fourteeuth eonlury- Tho laws of 
Oleron w'cre also Pdc>ptcd by the i»orts of 
N. Fraiu'c, Bruges, and otluT North Sea 
places. 'I’lu' cQuitahlenoss and general 
repute of tlieso laws w'cre so high tliat 
mercliants repaired to London tnnn nil 
parts to obtain juilginent.^ in the Eng. 
court Admiralty. The Consolato del 
Mare, s,ibj to be Catalan in origin, was the 
code of s. L. or customs prcMiiling in the 
porlbof the Mediterrnnean. Itwasdrawn 
up in Uie iifteonth century for tlio use of 
consuls of tho sca at BHi'celoim and it 
coiiHi-ited of still older customs of Ara- 
gonese tns. l*ri(ir to (heir being redm'od 
to writing, and thereby securing Incronsed 
judicial recognition, they had been intro- 
duced into tlio Mediterranean ports in tho 
same w'uy as the law's of Okron hail been 
iiiti'odueed into tho ports of the Atliintlc 
and the Noi'lh Sea. By the end of the 
sixleeulh century tliey had iieiui trnns. 
into Fr. and, later, into Lat., Dutch, 
Ger., etc. 'Flie laws of Wisby, like those 
of Lnheck, were a Bnltlo code, but whoroas 
tiie faibcck codo influenced only inter- 
Baltic trade, that of Wisliy was Invoked 
by foreign inercIinnt.H dealing with those 
of the Baltic ports. Other tns. had their 
.s. L., e.y, Amalfi ami 'rraul, and in Eng- 
land, Ipswich hnii its rules or body of 
customs whieh were acted on in a mari- 
time court in the in. which was of tho 
nature of a 'plepoudrous' court «.e. a 
court in whfoh Justice was administered 
expeditiously or ’while tho dust fell from 
tho feet,’ or, as In tho case of Ipswich, 
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'froou tide to tldo,* bocauMe merchants 
could not tarry). 

See Sir T. K. SoruttK)n, Kl&imnta of 
Mercantile Iajw, 18S)1; \V. S. lloldsworth, 
A History of Euglish Lau\ vol. I. (Srd od.), 
192*2; and also A Manual of Later Homan 
Law (iucludin; the Ithodinii maritime 
law), rendered into Eii«. by E. II. Fresh- 
fiold (p. 195 et seq.L 1927; A. R. O. Mac- 
Millan, Shipiring Enquinea and CouriSt 
1929; E. Percy, MarUimr Trade in fVar, 
1930; H. J. (Jriiiup, Colonial Admircdty 
Jurisdiction in the Seventeenth Century, 
1931; and D. Maclac'ldan, The Law of 
Merchant Shipping, 1932. 

Sea-lemon, see Douis. 

Sea-lily, see Feather-star. 

Sealing Wax, mixture of rcsliiH an<l 
colouring matter used for taking the 
jm])i'es8ioiis of heulH on doemneiits, for 
fastening pac‘kagcs, etc. The substance 
used for these purixjses iu the Middle 
Ages contained beeswax, Venice turpen- 
tine. and vermilion or other colouring 
matter as its ingredients, but iu uiodern 
S. W. sliellae takes the pliuie of b(x)bvvHX. 
Seven parts of bhelloe are luKe<l with three 
parts of Veniec tur[»enlino, resin, etc., the 
colour being added when the mixture is 
liquid, ooustaiit '•tirrlng bciiig iieees.sary 
lopreveiitth mat ter sinking to 

the bottom. Die liquid is then poured 
into oiled Ktoc] moulds, and \\hcn It has 
sot, the sti<*ks are iioli.shcd l>y melting 
them superlh'ially. A mixture of be.t‘s- 
wax and resin, eU*.. in employotl for sealing 
corks into bottles. 

Sea-lion, see Fur Seal. 

Sealkote, see Sialeot. 

Seal, Lord Privy, iu the I'niUHl Lving- 
dom the llfth great olhcer of statx*. rntil 
the reign of lienry VLIi. tlie ulhee was 
usually held by a eliurehinnii. lie was 
ajipointed originall.v to keuFi tho pri\y 
.seal of the king, so tinit uo independent 
grants might be made without ttie know- 
ledge of the king’s eouiieil. Ills <luties 
were abolished iu 1S81, aud tJiongh the 
olTleo still exists, it is jiiirely honorary. 
Tho ollioo is generally held by a seiimr 
member of the (Jabinet. 

Sea Lords, naval lords as opposed to 
civil mcinborn of tho Hoard of Admiralty. 
As to tlieir duties see andtr Ahmiraltv . 

Seals, Ornamental, were used at a very 
uai‘]y dato. Mtuiy aiict. S. h.ive been <li.s- 
euvered in Egypt, Arabia. Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Hah vlonia, and As'^>ria. Early S. 
wore usually cylindrical, engraved with 
religions aud embhanatieal designs, and 
were rolled on to mohstened clay. Tlu' 
Egyptians uso<l S. imule from gems, w'hieh 
were known as hhareni, also HearHh>.. 
{see SoAUAUS). .S. are inenthmcd iu tJie 
Bible, aud the (Ireat Seal of (Miina dates 
fiom 248 B.c. The UUs. used lir.st wooden 
S. and later curved gems. 'I’he Roms, 
used S. and made col lections of them, 
known as davti/liothcne. Tho hullfv, i»r 
round seal-impressious of gold, silver, or 
load, first came lutu use during the time of 
CoustaiiUui‘. One of tlie eariioKt S. of 
England Is a leaden bulla of CoenwulC, king 
of Mereja, which is dafod 800- 10. The 
Great Seal of England dates from Edward 
the Confessor, 1043. These S. have obverse 


and reverse sides, improssion is made 
by clHs})ing the material to be sealed 
between them. S. are either tbo stamps 
made from gold, stone. Ivory, wood, bone, 
glass, or gems, or tho hnpressions from 
them. Seal impressions have been taken 
in w^ux, plaster of l^ari.s, gutta-percha, 
glass, and leather. S. may be engraved In 
two ways: in Intaglio, whieh is cutting 
below the surfueti, or in relief, which is 
iea\iug the design raised. See H. S. 
Kings! ord. Seals, Helps for Students of 
History. No. 30, 1920. 
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Sealyham Terrier, first came into promi- 
ueuce in 1910. The breed lifis short strong 
legs, and a very flexible body with a deep 
chest. The jaw is long but square, the 
eyes dark aud round, tho oars carried at 
tlie bides of the checks. Tho tail should 
be docked aud carried erect : the coat is 
white in colour. Weights should bo be- 
tween 18 and 20 lb. Intended as a 
spdi'tiug terrier, tho S. has become 
I>o pillar as a house dog. 

Seaman, Sir Owen (1801-1930), Eng. 
poet and Juunuilist. Educated at Hlirews- 
bury and Cambridge he held Mirlous 
sehulHstic uppuintineuts. He began to 
write for the National Observer, aud m 
1S97 joined the stall of Punch, of whieh he 
heeanie assibtant editor lu ’ 902, and editor 
lour years later, lie wrote humoruub 
\eiNe and puroiLies. Among the works 
w liieli he wrote arc Ilorace ai Cambridge 
(ls91); In Cap and Sills (1899); JJorrowetl 
Plnnus (1902); Salvage (1908); War Time 
(19l.'>); Math' in Kngland (1918); From the 
Home Front (1918); ami Interludes of an 
Editor (1929). S. was kiiight-d in 191 1, 
and iiinde a baronet lu 193.3. 

Seamanship, term atiplind lo the art 
of iiiakinga ve.ssel rcuth for sen, and work- 
ing and managing her properly' whilht at 
son. Tlie tw'o sides ol t oe vessel an given 
tlio technical names of ‘starboard’ and 
‘ port’ (originally larboard). When laoing 
the bow o* ^he vessel Hie rlgbt-bui.a side 
is ‘starboaia,* tho lefl-h.uid side ‘port.* 
The side of the vessel whieh is mseiving 
the force of tho wind is eallcd tho wind- 
w'ord or w'eatlier side, tho opposite 
being given tlie name of the lee side. 


Seamen 518 Sea Power 


Sailing voascls are different la tod according 
to the kind of riggine they have and the 
number of musta. The main steernig ap- 
aratus of n vessel is. of course, its tilicr. 
ut, in addition to this, it is iiuportnut to 
remember that the manner in which the 
sails are trimmed and munipniaied is of 
very great importance indeed ns far ns 
steering the vessel goes. The loro and aft 
sails have different effects upon the course 
of the vessel, so that a seninnu in sailing 
his vessel takes core that the sails are set 
in such a manner that a balance is keot 
between the fore and aft sails, and at the 
same time endeavours to obtain u maxi- 
mum c f speed from the maimer in which 
the sails are spread. Tacking is resorted 
to in order to make progress u hen the wind 
is directly ahead. When the wind is light 
practically all the canvas is spread in order 
to take full advantage of the little wind 
there is, but us the strength of tlio wind 
increases the sails are lessened or reefed, 
until, during \ cry heavy gales, the vessel is 
sometimes running under practically bare 
masts before the wind. The taking in of 
bails during a galo is one of the most 
dangerous tasks of the seaman, an<l often 
necessitates the heaving to of the vessel 
for that purpose. There is an inter- 
national code of rules whicli practical ly 
governs the right of way on the high seas. 
Anchors are used to moor tlie vessel some 
distance from the land, and the peculiar 
stnicture of this implement en.sures that 
should the vessel attempt to break from 
her moorings it w'ill become mure ilcejily 
embedded in the bed of the sea. A sea 
anchor is used when the vessel, usually 
under stress of w'eather, is heaved to in 
mid ocean, it is made of spurs and 
canvas, and hangs from the bow of the 
vessel in such a way that it keeps it steady 
and at the sauie time breaks the force of 
the weaves which would otherw'iso injure 
the vessel. Hce Njcholl (cd.) and Kecd, 
Seamanship’, Admiralty Manval of Sea- 
manship (li.M.rt.O.); P. CMissold, /s7c- 
mtntary Seamanship, 1936; and liegula- 
tions for preventing Collisions at Sea 
(H.M.S.O.). 

Seamen, see Crew; Crimp; MEHC.v^TILJ: 
Marine; Merchant Suippino ; Navv vnu 
Navikh. 

Sea-mew, or Gull, see Gri.E. 

Sea Monster, The, see Ceti'S. 

Sea Moss, see Carrageen Muhs. 

Seams (sewing), see under Is’ kedlew tjRK. 

Stance, see under .SPiRiTU.tLiSM. 

Sea-nettle, see Acaleiue'i<:. 

Sea-otter, or Lntax {hn hydra) lutris, is a 
carnivorous mammal of tho family Mustc- 
lidaj and bub-family Lutriiuc. It rc- 
seinblcH llio common ott<*r, but lias 
flattened phalanges and its hinddw‘t are 
fln-likc. It*' diet is shell-lish. and its 
habitat the shores of tie* X. Pacific (icean, 
being chiefly found nt'ar the Aleutian is. 
and Alaska. 

Sea Pen, see Pennatula. 

Sea Perch, see I'kkcii. 

Sea-Pheasant, see 1*intaie Duck. 

Sea-pie, see Oyster-catcher. 

Sea-pike, or CerUropomus undecimalis, 
is an Amer. species (robalo) of tiorranidee, 
closely related to the perches, and con- 


sidered as edible. The name is also given 
to sev. tithcr pike-tike fish, such as garf.sh, 
barracuda, and linke. 

Seaplane, see under Aeroplane. 

Sea Porcupines, or poreupino-llRhes, con- 
stitute the family Diuduntida', and are 
characterised by tlie movable sjilnos on 
their skin. All the species occur in 
tmpical sens 

Sea Power, the ability of a nation to 
nio\e its ships acToss tho seas and deny 
such facilities to an enemy. Jn the post 
it has been exercised by the operations of 
na\leK: to-day It is exercised by craft 
over, ns well as on and below, the suifnee 
of the ."cn. Command of the sea is the 
rcMilt of the eltective action of S. J\ In all 
its elenicntfl, which are fighting strength, 
st rat ogie positions, and a snthcieiit iiier- 
chunt licet (see Adiii. lliehmond, 2'he 
Naval Hole in Modtrn Warjart\ 1940). 
The nature of tho Urit. eoinmurnvenlth is 
sucli that its existence depends upon S. P., 
which has therefore meant more to Great 
Dritaiu than to any other nation. If 
their ships wore unable to proceed on their 
law'ful occasions the dillerent units of tho 
euminonwealtli would starve, and tho 
most vital link binding them together 
would be broken. The groat sea buttles 
in Kng. hist, have been fought more to 
preserve Pnt. freedom of tho seas, to 
enable its sliips to move in safety, than for 
any other purpose. The long wars with 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
eenturies form u story of struggle for sea 
.supremacy, and Trafalgar was fought, not 
primarily to preser\e the Ibuted Kingdom 
from invasion, but in order to establish 
command of tho Mediterranean. With 
the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars 
(here was no other nation to dispute Hrit. 
eummaiid of tho sou, and it was inev itable 
that this absence of challenge, cunplcd 
with tliiamaul stringency, should, for a 
time, have reduced tJie high state of tho 
Brit. Nav y’s eirieleney. But towards the 
cmi t»f the century there uiose from Ger- 
many a new cliallenge to Brit, sea eoin- 
muiiicatiojis at a time when vast idiangos 
were taking place in tho composition of 
fleets as they moved from sail to steam. 
This challen^ W'os undoubtedly influence 
by the writings of llie A hut. naval his- 
torian. Alfred Mahan (1840 -1914), who, 
in a classic work, 'The Injlvence of Sea 
Pou'ir upon History, IfiGo J7f\3 (189()), 
pointed out t he historical signifleaneo that 
control of the sea had exercised. This 
and his subseque^nt work, 'fhe JnJiuence of 
St a Power upon the French Jtevolution and 
Empire, 17U3-Ibl2 (1892), caused a deep 
inipr(‘sslnu and profoundly influenced the 
naval policy of the great powers, although 
ho did not point out, and it was not 
admitted until the Second World W'ar, 
that it was Brit. S. P. which iiud made 
the Monroe doctrine (fpv.) of the U.S. a 
procticahlc policy. 

Groat Britain now considered that, in 
order to maintain her special position, her 
navy should bo tho equal in stren^h to 
that of any other two powers combined, 
and this formed the basis of tho race In 
naval annaiiionts that ensued. As, at 
that time, the naval forcAW of both tbe 
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U.S.A. and Japan conlrl be dlsconntod, 
Brltaiu*H aim wur feasible. But when 
war broke out in 1914, Britain’s navy 
was not so very much bupenor to that of 
Germany, and only a grroater appreciation 
of S. P. and how to use it enabled the 
United Kingdom to defeat her enetnies. 
Although the Gors. had made prodigious 
efCorts to build a llect strong cnougii to 
cliallonge Brit, sea Rui)renmey, the Ger. 
high command was so blind to its possi- 
bilities that no referonco to the navy was 
made in their main war plan. They 
assumed that victory could quickly bo 
aehiovod on land, and that the fleet was, 
therefore, redundant. Tn fact, it was 
never properly used. Grand Adin. von 
Tirpitz complained: *Our loaders showed 
not tlie least understanding of the nature 
of sea poAver, nor of the fate that threat- 
ened us.* Britain realised, liowever, that 
control of communications on the Reas 
would determine the decision on lami. 
Within a foAV hours of the outbreak of 
war, except In the Baltic, all Ger. trade 
coafacd on the high seas; throughout 
hobtilities expeditionary forces were 
transported to the Continent without loss, 
and the country was ijroscrved from in- 
vasion. Behind sliield of Brit. S. 1*. 
the country \Aas non to mobilihc its force's 
for final victory, but the menace provided 
by a handful of enemy eniiscrh operating 
on the trade routes demanded a consider- 
able naval effort before thej'^ Avere finally 
eliminated. With the development of the 
U-boat AA'arfare in 1917, the unimpeded 
use of the Rca for Brit, ships waii no longer 
assured, and tin* struggle to r<*galn coritnd 
of sea communications under thebe new 
conditions w'as grim and serious, demand- 
ing noAV htrategy and new methods (see 
Stkati:oy' and Tactic’s). But ‘Hiiflich-nt 
supplies crossed the oceans to enable the 
Allies to carrj' on and 1101*^11 the AA'ar. A 
new factor in achieving command at sea 
had, hoAvever, been introduced. In the 
post command could bo acquired b> de- 
feating the enemy’s fleet because from 
that ROAin'o alone came the menace. But 
now, although the Ger. fleet Avns bottled 
up in its harbours, bubniarinos Avero pre- 
venting Britain's uninterrujited use of the 
sea, and it avos also appreciated that, 
sooner or later, yet another menace Avould 
dispute command, from flio air. To this 
now situation the Brit. Navy rapidly 
adapted itself by lending the Avay in the 
construction of aircraft curriers and insist- 
ing on control of its oavii air arm. 

The period botAveou the AAorld Avars a\us 
distinguished by the rise of tAvo other 
fc>. Ps.— the U.S.A. and Japan -but a beries 
of conferences (see N\>y and Navif*^* 
London Confbkenok; Washington Cov- 
FERENCifi) eliminated a disastrous com- 
petition in naval construction that would 
otherwise have taken place, and Britain 
was prepared to sacrifice her position of 
superiority at sea to one of equality AAith 
the U.S.A. In practice, and for oiio 
cause or another. Great Britain sacrificed 
much more. Italy, meanwhllo, had 
aspired to maritime greatness, and built a 
large and powerful fleet to challenge Brit, 
maritime superiority in the Mediterranean 


and, allied to Germany Avith her by no 
means incoiisidcrablo naval forces, pre- 
sented* the Brit. Empire with its gravest 
thPt*at in 1949. But the pattern of the 
Second World War, in many rcspi'cts, fol- 
loAved the First. Tiie great decisions on 
land could only be readied i>y control of 
sea communicatltins, but once again the 
G<‘r‘<. AvcTc too larul-mindcd to appreciate 
tin* t nic significance of S. P. In spite of air 
developments OA'crscas communications 
AAcro still dependent on surface ships for 
reinforcements; for food, fuel, equipment, 
and all the p.iraTihernnlia associated with 
modern armies and air forces. In 1942 
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Il.M.S PuAtf of York foUoAAing an escort 

Adm. Uooder, then coniiiiander-in-chief 
of the Ger. Navy, told Hitler that the only 
AAOV to bring the onem\ to temis AA'a-s by 
constant succeKbful attacks on their bea 
routes. Again and ag.uii he pres'sed this 
contention, and also urg< d tlio elimination 
of the Brit, llect in the F. Mediterranean. 
AA'here it enabled an iiniiy to be built up 
and to operate in the siibav^quont vic- 
torious N. African campaign. But the Ger. 
high comiuand ignored this contcniion, 
and the Its. aa ere iiisulll^ iontly experienced 
to n ‘'0 their naval AA-cipon Intclliurently. 
Witli the fall of France, indeed, the control 
of se.i coiumAUiications hud beeoiiic more 
important toan OAcr, as the ability to 
defeat Gorj* my depended to n large extent 
on Britain being able to control at source 
European essential external supplies, and 
on the retention of strategic positions 
from which to exert an effective blockade. 
Yet, in their submarines, the Qers. had 
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again a powerful weapon agalnifit allied 
shipping which, as In 1917, might have 
brought them vlotory, but noithelt they 
nor the Its. had developed that co -opera* 
tlon between their sea and air forces which 
Is to*day essential for the sucessful exorcise 
of S. P. 

Japan had a greater appreciation of the 
value of S. 1\, and this assisted her earlier 
achievements. Hut the greater pre- 
ponderance of Amor, and i3rit. eea/air 
power combined gradually forced back 
the Jap. forces, dissipated Jap. mercantile 
marine, and inflicted severe defeats on the 
Jap. Navy. Long before the first atomic 
bomb ftU on Jap. soil Japan's naval and 
luercanltle shipping had gradually dis- 
appeared, destroyed by the coniblned 
might of allied SS. P., whether expressed in 
terms of surface ships, 8ubiiiariu(‘.s, carrier- 
borne planes, or land-based aircraft cstab. 
by naval supremacy. 

Conditions lu many respects have 
changed to-day, and S. P. can no longer 
giveHritain tho same protection as in the 
past, but until the day dawns, if it e\er 
does, when all the fuel wo need, all tho 
food and raw materials to support the 
economy of each part of tlie common- 
wealth and tho U.S.A., all the tiow of 
manufactured goods can be transported 
by air, control of the seas will still remain 
the dominant factor in the security and 
strength of tho Eug.-sip<‘aking countrk“». 

Set A. Hurd, Italian Sea Power tn tht 
Oreai War. 1918; O. A. Ballard, The In- 
fluence oj the Sea on the Political History of 
Japan, 1921; U. C. By water. Sea Power 
in the Pacific, 1921, and NavUs and 
Nations, 1927 ; Sir 0. Callendep, The Vacal 
Side of lirittsh History, 192.); O. Clroos, 
Seekriegslehren im Lichie des iVeUkriegs, 
1929; felr II. Rielimoiid, Sea Power in the 
Modem World, 19J4, and Statesmen and 
Sea Power, 194C: A. J. Marder, British 
Naved Policy, lSii(h-1905, 1911, and The 
Anatomy of British Sea Power, 1911; Sir R. 
Raeon, Modern Naval Strategy, 1941 ; J. A. 
Willlam.son. 2'he Ocean in English H isiffc*/, 
1911; and F. H. IlinsJoy, Command of the 
Sta: British Naral History, 19 IS- to, I9>U. 

Searchlight, liLstruinent for projecting a 
beam of light for a ron‘*id«-rable distance, 
maintaining tho higiicst possible degree 
of light intentoity along the length of the 
beam. A S. consists, basically, of a source 
of light, a reflector, and the projector in 
which the other two components are 
mounted. The source of light must be of 
maximum light intensity and miniiiiuiii 
size; the reflector collects tho light 
emanating troni tho source, and by re- 
flection from its siirfuce produces a 
parallel -Rid< d orcylindra al beam; the pro- 
jector provides tho apart urc through which 
the beam is projected by tho reflector, 

8 revents the egress of light exc>ept through 
tie projection aperture, and has addi- 
tional functions such as the mounting for 
apparatus provided to dUperso the exet'ss 
heat generated by the source of light, eti% 
The 8. in normal use is elef$trlcal. lu tho 
electric H. tho source of light is an electric 
arc which is mounted in front of a para- 
bolic sUvered glass reflector. In order to 
collect and concentrate the maximum 


amount of light the reflector extends as 
widely across the back of the source of 
light as possible: the normal pra(;tlcnl 
maximum is an angle of collection of 120^ 
beyond which tho glass reflector would 
collect too much heat and distort, thus re- 
ducing its refloating efllclency or damaging 
its structure. 

Modern S. are principally made in two 
sizes of reflector diameter, 150 cm. (58 1 in.) 
and 90 cm. (35 in.). Of thc^^e two sizes 
the smaller tends to be relatively moro 
efllcleiit because of difllculticb in shaping 
and polishing the larger reflector, and a 
greater tendency towiu'ds heat distortion 
in the laiger one when In use. 

The projector bv means of its rotation 
in the bonzoutnl plane and inclination in 
tho vertical plane affords tlio operator 

/ 

it 
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A 150 rin. ptojoctor fittid with rad.u, as used 
during the Second World Wai. ’Ihe operator on 
the right b v w alKing forwai ds or baukw ii di ai ouiid 
the i)rojector turns the scarLbligbt on its platlonn 
in a hoiizontal pl.uie, and by turning the hand- 
wheel elevates 01 dcpi esses the biain in a veitual 
plain*. 


control of the direction of the beam. 8. 
have to date had two main uses, searcb- 
iiig ami illumhintiiig, and two minor ones, 
sigiialliiig and ' blinding.* in Rcurchiug the 
normal uses have euiisiHted of seeking 
enemy aircraft, anil, in or>aHtal ami naviU 
defence, detecting enemy raiding forces 
midg« t BubiiiarincH, huiiian toniodoes, 
frogmen, etc. Tlio effectiveness of in 
seatf hing for aircraft has been greatly Im- 
proved by fitting radar to the 8. to ensure 
the illumination of the target as soon os 
the light IS exposed. In illumination S. 
are used to CApost' and indicate targets 
detef'ted by Mcurching, for floodlighting 
of international boundaries, forbidden 
zones, etc., and, in addition, ore used by 
ships for lllumlnatlDg difficult navigation 
channels, etc. 

In the 8cooDd World War an additloua) 
use of illumination was found by tho pro- 
jection of large numbers of S. beams at a 
low altitude over a battle area, thus pro- 
ducing *artiflc]al moonlight'; this gave 
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sufflcdeDt llGTht for night attacks, move- 
ment of troops, guns, stores, etc. In 
signalling S. can bo used for flashing 
Morse code signals for idcntiflcatlon pur- 
poses, or for Hiioli uses os navigational 
beacons to assist aiirraft. 'Blinding* is 
a minor function of S. automatically in- 
corporated in illuminating targets: it 
was particularly applied to aircraft about 
to bomb and, in tiio Second World War, to 
special 'flickering* S. mounted In tanks 
which were used bv the Allies for ‘blind- 
ing* the enemy at defonded obstacles such 
as riv. -crossings, etc. During the Second 
World War the Ger. Army developed and 
used in action, principally on the E. front, 
an Infra-red a. This apparatus was 
known as the ‘ Uhu * or * Owl,* and travelled 
on a special mounting. The infrn-red S. 
projects a beam of Infra-red light, which 
is invisible to the naked eye, and converts 
the reflections of this light into a picture 
visible to the operator on a fluorescent 
screen. 

In tbo language of physics the Ideal for 
dll H. is n perfe<*t parallel-sidcil or 
cylindrical beam projected from a point 
bimreo, because such a beam, assuming its 
projection through a vacuum, would 
afford a constsni , rff illumination at 
all distances. The dl vei‘gcncc of the beam 
from its Ideal parallel -sided or cylindrical 
form is taken as the incasui*o of its iii- 
eflftoicncy. as the greater the divergence 
the greater the failing off In illumina- 
tion until when divcrgciico is complete 
there is no concentration of the beam at 
all; the degree of illuininatioii is governed 
directly by the inv<‘pso square law. 

Search Warrant can bo granted by 
magistrates uruler a number of statutes 
and for very dlv«*rse purposes. Tho most 
usual ocensiou for the issue of a a. W. Is 
for tho recovery of stolen goods, but a 
S. W. in this case will not bo graiiU'd 
except on the oath of a credible witness 
that goods have been stolen, and that ho 
has good cause to believe that some {icrson 
has them In his posscbsion or on premises 
within tho jurisdiction. S. Ws. may also 
bo granted under I he Vogram-y Acts, to 
search lodging-houses for vagrants (</.r.) 
under the Children Vets (f/.r.), to search 
for children alleged to be ill-treated or 
neglected; under the Criminal Law 
Amendment A<'t, ISS,**, to search for 
women and girls detained for Immoral pur- 
poses; under the Mei'chandise Marks Act, 
1887, to search for goods to which a false 
trade mark or tra<le destu'lption has l)e<ui 
applied: under the Expl(»slvea Act, 1875, 
to search for explosives in any place what- 
ever and at any time: under the Licensing 
Acts, to search for luiiior sohl without a 
lieenoe whether in an unregistered club or 
elsewhere; under tho Gaming Act, 1815. 
to searoh for instruments of unlawful 
gaming (q.u.); and under tlio Betting Act, 
1863. for lists, cards, or other dooumeuts 
relating to betting. 

Sea Rod, see Pknnvtula. 

Seasoape, n picture, especially a pn luting, 
depicting the sea. In Brit, art one 
naturally expects to find a large number of 
S. artists, though it is surprising to And so 
few really great ones. Indeed, until the 


mid-eighteenth century all sea painting 
tcndc(^ to follow tho traditions of the 
Dutch artists, a legacy from the days of 
Vroom and the elder and younger Wm. 
van lie Velde. FJng. painters of that time 
are only repi*csented by Isaao Sailmaker 
(1633-1721) and Peter Monamy (1670- 
1749). Tho eighteenth -century artists to 
follow tho Dutch tradition include Samuel 
Scott, painter of tho It. Thames, and 
llichard Wright of Liverpool. A small 
school also originated in tho dockyards of 
Deptford: predominant hero ai*e the 
family of (.’levclcys, especially John 
Clovcley tho younger (1747-86). The 
most remarkable product of this century, 
houever, was tho Lithuanlau-Swiss Philip 
de Loutherbourg (1740-181 2), who painted 
many Eng. landsctipcs before turning to 
naval battles in tho 1 793 war. Antitliesis 
of Loutherbourg Is Nicholas Pocock (1741- 
1821), noted for his use of rich clear blue. 
Supremo among S. artists Is J. M. W. 
Turner, who produced many scones, 
widely varying botli in . haracter and 
quality. AFo.st notable water-colon rists 
arcA Charles Gore (1729-1809), Samuel 
Owfu Ir. 17G8-C. 1857), and .fohu Sell Cot- 
man (1782-1812). Copley Fielding (1787- 
1855) has ati unmistakable style full of life 
ami moveuiont. Tlie finest Ss. of tbo nine- 
teenth century came from Henry Mooro 
(1831 -90), and in theiiulho sea Itself takes 
precedence over the ships: a contrast to 
the shlp-portraitiire of Win. John Huggins 
(1781-18 15). IiiipresMonisin has of course 
kit its mark on S'*., from the provo- 
lativo Ainer. Whistler (18.11-1903). to 
Philip W’llson Steer (1860-1942). and the 
burrealist decorations of Edward W'ads- 
wortb. Naturalism has again revived In 
the government -.spoii'^orcil works of the 
ofliclai war artists of the two world wars, 
notahio among whom are Wm. \V\ lllc, 
Charles Pears, John Nosh, and Richard 
Enrich. *SVe O. Warner, An In/nxiuction 
to liritish Marine Painting, 1949. 

Sea-serpent, ono of tho few travellers' 
w’oiiders which scicnoc has hitlierto been 
unable to disi^obo of positively or negii- 
tnely. Stories of an animal i>f iiuiuenso 
.size inhabiting tho ocean have been told 
siiwo remote times, and bome of tliein aro 
clearly account s of whales, squids, ami 
other known monsters. Various appoar- 
aiices of tho S. have, how'ever, been 
recorded by reputable observers, and not 
a fiwv scientists are willing to believe in 
the existence of some animal, possibly a 
iiiariiie reptile, such as tho Pleio^aurus, 
-.upposed to be long ago extinct. Among 
the more important n curds are tlioso of 
Capt. McQuhae, of H.M.t:?. Dndalu^ 
(r»M?c.s, Oct. 9, 1818, and Iliusfrated 
fjondon News, Oct. 2S, 1848); ("upt. A. 
IJassel iOraphic, Aug 17, 1872); Lt. 
Iloyncs, of tho Royal Yacht Oifhontr 
(draphic, June 30, 1877). See Olous 
Alagniis, Iliatoria de Gad thus, 1567; A C. 
Oudemans, '/'Ac Great St a Serpent. 1893; 
and R. T. t •.uld, The Case for the Sea- 
serpent, 1930. 

Seashore. Tho S. is of quite special bio- 
logical interest. Strictly, the littoral 
zone is that exposed at low tide and 
covered by the high tide, though it not 
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only vnrics with the spring and neap tides, 
but with storm. It is n retrion of extra- 
ordinary vleiasitudes : beyond the eohstant 
overt! owiiiK by aiuootli and rouKli water, 
with the aeeoinpanj ijiff movement and 
wear and tear of land material, as well as 
the geological Hiibmergenee and emer- 
gence, there is the alternation of air and 
water as an ‘atmosphere* for living crea- 
tures; there Is alU'rnation of salt water, 
fresh water, and drought; the ehungos of 
temp., the seasonal as ^\ell as tho diurnal, 
are more strongly marked than either 
on land or in the sea. The eonditions 
of life aro tiuis not onl\ atom, but 
humiliating; life is rich and varied; the 
struggle for existtuico trying. Agassiz, 
Slmrolh, Moselej , and otlior authorities 
incline to the idea tliat the littoral was the 
original home of life, and it is almost irro- 
sistihle to consider It tho testing bed from 
which life is passed to higher forms in the 
sea, the air, or on land. Sir John Murray 
hai! especially emphasised the iinportanee 
of the ‘mud-line,’ at an average depth of 
100 fathoms, where niinulo inorganic and 
organic particles come to rest and form tho 
great feeding groimds of the ocean. Up- 
wards from this we may note tho cor.il 
zone, 15 to 40 fathoms, where seaweed is 
not dense, but tho carnivorous and debris- 
eating pop. 16 extensive; then the lami- 
naria n zone, with dense seaweed and 
inhabs. keenly competing; then the 
littoral zone proper, followed by tlie S. in 
the popular sense. The last, th<‘n, art* 
the regions of eontinnal, periodic, and rare 
6ubinei*gence respootively. 

Among important conbiderations of sea- 
weed life is that of Light. Owing to the 
great need for attachment, some exist in 
the deeiier water Of the t5., where they 
escape the roughest handling, or they are 
attached on the less exposed and shady 
surface of rock; the lighter, slender, 
delicate -threaded seaweeds can withstand 
the roughness of tho water and are found 
more exposed. This gradation from shade 
to light is marked by colouring from red 
through olive-brown, to green in the sea- 
weed. Red laver and Iri'-h moss are 
common red scaweedb ; the bladder-wrack, 
with Its firm attachment, its air vessels, 
and reproductive organs at the ends of 
the branches, is tiio eoiiimoneat of the 
olive-brown ; oyster green and green lover 
or sea lettuce of the green t>pe. The 
laminarian zone Is the home of tho oar- 
weed (]-.aminaria), wliere it forms a kind 
of bca jungle. The seaweeds aro a very 
low form of plant life; there is no ivoody 
structure, ns its stn*ngth would he imelcHs; 
there Is no elaboratron of food-rarr> ing 
tubes In consequence, but the eidliiJar 
structure is simple; they have ih» flowers, 
do not hear leaves and '■terns, nor in gen- 
eral feed at all from tin* roots. The red 
pigments are advantageous in that tiioy 
absorb heat ravs better. Jh vend the 
littoral zone is the region of tho marram 
or sea inatweed, sand lyme grasb. and sand 
sedge; those, with long, binding roots, 
gain a firm foothold, and commence the 
formation of soil. The sea rocket, sand 
Bpiirrey, and stonecrops perform similar 
work, and, when they succeed, blrd's-foot 


trefoil, thyme, bracken, and rest-harrow 
mark tlie beginning of true land vegeta- 
tion. Tlicse plants are nil adopted to 
make the most of rain and resist drought; 
all arc economical of water and have 
coverings which prevent loss; they can 
absorb only slowly on account of tho 
salt ness of tho w*itcr, and are so organised 
ns to keep within safe limits tlic amount 
of salt in the sap vvliich retards the forma- 
tion of starch. The growth is corre- 
spondingly stunted and tho leaves lleshy. 
Vecording to K<*ruer, tho erybtals of salt 
found in t he leaves of bomo are exuded and 
form a iirotoction agninst evaporation. 
In tho salt marsh(*8 are found sea purslano, 
bracken, sea hlite, sea beet, glasswort, sea 
aster, sea wormwood, thrift or sea pink, 
sea lavender, si'a plantain, sea milkwort, 
and bciirvy grass. Further inland may 
be found the sea rocket, sea holly, sea 
convolvulus, hound’s-tongiio, sea buck- 
thorn. the vcllow-liorncd poppy, and tlie 
true sapphire. 

Among tliesc plant growths are to bo 
found snails of mauv kinds, ants, beetle‘s, 
moths. Imttcrliies, and be(*H ; Liuin ocean ica, 
a lai^e slatt'r, is found in the rock crevices 
with tho wingless Marhilis marihma, 
while in tho pools is tlie Anurida maritnna. 
The clilT birds, not as a rule good fliers, 
with tlie exception of tlie gannet, aro 
largo-bodied, web-footed, and have large, 
strong beaks — the eoiiiinoa guillemot, 
ganuet, razor-bill, pnttin. kiltiwake, gull, 
cormorant, and slag. On the shore the 
birds are chiefly waders ami are more 
netlve, the herring gull. hla<‘k-hoaded gull, 
ringed plover, oysti'i* catcher, and red- 
shank ore all common. Their nests arc 
ill shingle, sanA, or hidden among the 
grass of the dunes, but \ery little attempt 
is made as a nfl • to ‘build.* In tho ro<’k 
pools the shannv or smooth hlenny, which 
can roiii.iin out of water for some hours, 
the black and spotted g()l>ics, the fatlier 
lasher or bull-]i(*ad, and the pipetlsh, tho 
male of which carries tlie eggs, arc found. 
Among the common finds on the S. are 
the flvo-lingercd, the sun, and tlie brittle 
stor-flshes washed asliore; the stinging 
jclly-flsh and the bca gooseberry are un- 
lovely objects when stranded, but of great 
beaiitv when observed swimming. Per- 
haps the most typical of all sliore life are 
the shell-fish, i.e. the limpet, periwinkle, 
vrhelk, cockle, mussel, and oyster; for 
hero the adaptability of life to water and 
air conditions is well shown, as also in the 
acorn barnnclc and the sea anemones. 
The slioro-erah and pea-era h aro more 
mobile, and the hermit-erah is uell known 
for hi^ iiu ans of proti'otlon. Amongst all 
the life In the water, almost every phase 
of colour protection, with change of 
cohmr, of modes of hiding, of protective 
covering, or habits changing with the 
rapid variations of euMronmeut, are 
exhibited. In conneotioii. too, with the 
slow movornc'iit and constant attaohmont 
to tlie rock of miioh of tho life, should be 
notf*d the free-swimming or pelagio stage 
in the life-hist, of many Bpecies, by which 
means movement of pop. is assured. 

For S. in law see next article. 

See W. U. Ilarvoy, Manual of the British 
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Alga^ 1849, Physioloffica Jiritannica, 
1851, and The Seaside Book, 1854; J. C. 
W’illiH, Flowerino Plants and Ferns, 1897; 
W. P. I^ycrnft, The Seoi^fatrc, 1920; E. 
Step, Shell Life, 1927; K. Cl. Boulengcr. 
A Ncdural History of the Stas, 1935; L. K. 
Brlghtwcll, MeiJtune*a Clardcn, 1937 ; N. 15. 
Kaloa, Littoral Fauna oj (ireai Britain, 
1939; and C. M. Yoiikc, The Sea Shore, 
1949. 

Seashore, or Foreshore. Tii law the S. 
is that land which ‘ liea within the ordinary 
flux and reflux ot the tidea.* The soil 
which Ih subject to liiprh sprins tidc.s Is 
rather to he conaid(*rcd as part of the 
adjoining terra firma and bclunfjriuf? to the 
same title. Th<‘ sea bottom is let^ally, tis 
well as in coiiinion pnrlanct*, that soil 
which is always covered by the sea and 
never kTiown to bc(‘ome dry by chanfi:<‘8 in 
the surface of the sea. Conv<*r.scly, IckuI 
terra firma extends down to the ordinary 
high-water mark. The ownership of the 
B. «)r foreshore is in the Crown, unless the 
subject cun prove it to bo part of a manor 
or to have been gi-nntcd U» his pre- 
docesHora in title eitluT expressly by the 
Crown or impliedly before the time of legal 
memory {see Limjtationh, Btatittes of: 
Pkesckii'Tions). According to llale, if 
any one ‘ '^'Hptive rights to wrt'ck 

or roval fish it may be prestinicd that the 
K. or foreshore Is part of bis manor. 
Where the subjec't (‘an establish no express 
or implied grant h(* must endeavour to 
pro\e his claim by such evidence of user 
extending over such a i)criod of time as 
leads to the inferen<'e <if ownership, €.</, 
exercising a servral fishery, taking wrt'ck, 
erecting wharves, enclosing or embanking 
the sea, erecting groynes, etc. Private 
ownership in the foreshore is subject to 
the right of peniiittiug adjoining land- 
owners fn*ely to pass to and from the sea 
to their hind, and to heueit their boats, and 
to tiic ‘public or persons frequenting a 
particular place to lun igate over the fore- 
shore and anelior there,’ provided iiii- 
niciiioriul user to that elTect lie shown. 
15ut tins public right of ncci'ss for purpose 
of tlshing and navigation does not give a 
right to use the foreshore for any other 
purpose, hueli us putting up bathing 
machines. See S. A. Moore, History of the 
Foreshor( , 18S8. and 11. (h Lemmon, 
Public Biyhts tn the St ashore, 1934. 

Sea-sickness, produced by the motion of 
a boat on the sea. Many explanations 
have been put forward ns to its cause, the 
most generally held being that it is duo to 
the unusual stimulation of the sensory 
organs of flu* ears, eyes, and stomach in 
the endeavour to keep the boiiy bnlaiiood. 
Children and old people are not v'eiy liable 
to it, ami. as is well known, some ptople 
are not susceptible to it at any time. 
Others are ulTcetod only at the beginning 
of a vovage, while in all cases it disappears 
on landing. Some people recov'cr from S, 
after a few days at sea, but others, ns in 
the well-known example of l^ord Nelson, 
never acquire immunity. The pitching 
motion of the ship is the primary factor, 
and lying down at full length amidships 
will often ease the attack. Ice bags, 
applied to the spine, have been used, 


while a tight, broad band around the 
abdomen has been recommended, as also 
keepiflg the eye on a fixed object, but the 
value of these moabures is doubtful. Until 
recent years no drug had been discovered 
wldi'li acts Hs a specific against it, and a 
purgative ami tonic before starting, to- 
gether with a light «lict, scfuned to bo the 
most ellicjicious method of easing any 
possible attack. But a new drug for the 
pix'vciition and treatment of S. has been 
devised ill tlie U.S.A. and tested on the 
Atlantic. It is called ‘drama mine,’ and 
Is a inenibcr of the group of drugs termed 
‘.inti-histamine.’ which are valuable in 
the trf.ntnient of such disorders as hay 
fever and certain forms of food rashcb. 
During the Second World War tests were 
made of various drugs and a general eon* 
elusion was rcaclied that liyoscme was 
probably the best uvailaide. But it 
appears that drarnaniiiie is uii improve- 
ment on anything yet u.-ed. Other tests 
made suggest that it is less eflicacijuis in 
air-siekness than in S. Wedativo ilnig^ 
such ns phenoliarbiton' are also lielpful. 
Sometimes the cause ol b. may bo purely 
psychic, as when watching a moving boat 
on a cinema ser(*en. See ilolliiig and other*^. 
Lancet i. 127 (1944); also Vomitimj. 

Seaside Grape, see Coucolob\. 

Sea-slug, see under Su’«. 

Sea-snakes {U ydrophUlee), hiib-faiiiily of 
C’olulirida*. are venomous reptiles, all of 
which are aquatic, and all but one species 
marine. Their bodies are compressed, 
and the greatly compressed tail is fre- 
quently paddle-shaped. The ey'cs are 
extremely small, have round pupils, and 
the biiakes are practically blind when out 
of water. The poison bocreted by th*» 
animals is very virulent, and is used bv 
them to kill the fihli on which they fceil. 
All the species ai’e viviparous, and inhabit 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Seasons. The earth moves round the 
sun m an ellipse the eccentricity of which 
is about which implies nearly circular 
motion. Tiic difference between the 
earth’s distance from the sun at its clo.->cst 
approneh (perihelion), and its greate->t 
distaiK'O (aphelion) is only 3,000,000 m. 
which is not very lai’go when coinpanMl 
with the cartli’s mean di-tanec — just ovit 
9.3,000,000 in. The biiialJ difference exer- 
cises very little intiuenee mi the S., wliieh 
are due to other causes. Owing to tJic 
carlii’s rotation on its axis in twenty-four 
Ill’s, tho axis maintains uenrly the same 
direction in space for a long time, thougli 
it lia.s a small iiiotiou {see Precession ami 
Notation), but to slnqdify the explarid- 
tion it will he assumed that the earth’s 
axis n'lnains parallel to ilsv.lf. The figure 
ov'crlcaf shows the earth at spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and u inter; wc start 
with tho summer bcnpoii, PQ denoting 
the earth’s axis, P the north pole, and 
Q the .south pole. It will he seen tliat in 
these circumstnuees the rays of light and 
heat from tho sun jS fall more obliquely on 
regionr u tho southern heniis;)Jiore than 
they do on regions In the corresponding 
latitudes in the N. heinlsphero. If HE 
denote the earth’s equator and jipi a 
small strip of land In the N. hemisphere. 
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the aniple 'pSp^ can be iisc<l to reproaeut 
the heat and Jiffht einnnatiiig from the 
sun which fall on this strip. NowMraw 
an anprle equal to pSpi, beiiiff a 
strip ill the soutlieni heiiiisphero. niid g 
bciuff as far boutli as p is north. (The 
hizes of these strips ai’o greatly exiig- 
gerated.) Since tlie angles are cfiiial the 
same amount of heat and light u ill travel 
along the space enclosed by ppi as travels 
along the space enclosed by ggi» but it is 
clear from the diagram tliat ggi is larger 
than p/if. This implit's tliat the same 
amount of heat and light is distributed 
over a larot^r area in the former ciise, and 
hence any definite area, say a square mile. 


I equinoxes, as shown in tho figure, neither 
pole is tilted either towards or away from 
tho sun. The ecliptic in which the earth 
iiiovcfl lies in the plane of the paper, and 
the line i*Q is Incliuod to this piano at an 
angle of in all positions. A nmall 
model made from a sphere through w'hich 
a rod is Inserted, runiiing from pole to 
pole, the light from a ton'h or some other 
Hourcc rcppeseiiting the sun, gives a very 
good illiistratiori of tho muse of tho Jd. 
The spliere is carried round the light, its 
axis always pointing in tho same direc- 
tion, and the direct and oblique impact of 
the rays on certoin portions (if tho sphere, 
a(‘cordIug to its positions, is msih seen 
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between g and g^ will rercive less heat and 
light than the same area between p and 
TTtds shows v\ hy it is winter in the southern 
hemisphere and summer in the N. hemi- 
sphere in these conditions. I'or the same 
reason, if the N. pole is tilled away from 
the sun, not towards it ua in the lust caso, 
it will be W'luter in the N. hemisphere and 
summer iu the HoiiUiern hemisphere. It 
is neeessary to guard against a fallae.y on 
a matter about which sfjinething w as said 
earlier. Although the caith is nearest 
the sun about Jan. 3, or more than ton 
days after the winter soKtif'c in the N. 
hemisphens or aft<*r tlie suimiier soLstlec 
in the southern hemisphere, this has very 
little effect (though it has some) iu making 
the sumincr in the southern hemisphere 
hotter. Tho main contribution to the 
dhangtng S. is the Inclination of the earth's 
axis to the piano of the cell (die (approxi- 
mately (>6r). and each pole of the axis 
Is tilted towards and from tho sun as 
the earth revolves round our luminary 
In a year. At thjB apriug and autuniA 


Otlu r taetors ooueur in prodmdng the 
S., amongst which may l>o mentioned 
the aliMM'ption of the sun’s rays hy the 
atm(»sphere, this being greater in tho 
wild IT tlnin in the huinmer at any place, 
became in the former ease the oblique 
ra>f> must pass tliruugh a gn^ator 14iiok- 
noKn of atniospherc. The (listril>uti(>Q of 
laud and wutf»r, tho height of a place 
abo\esea level, tho diriMstloii of prevailing 
winds, the prcvseuoe of oeeanJu ourroots, 
flucji as the Gulf Slrearn^ etc., have also 
modifying efTcebs on the main factor in 
the prodiiotiou of tlio S. 

Sea-spider, sen l*yr7NOoONiD.4S. 

Sea-squirt, see AsoiDiA-otiA. 

Sea-swallow, see Tjokn. 

Seathwaite, vil., 8 m. S.S.W. of Kes- 
wick, in Ijaucashlre, England. It forms 
part of Dunnerdale, and la remarkable 
for Its oxfUiptJonally high rainfall. 

Seaton: 1. Seaton Delaval, coast par. 
and vil., it m, N.N.W. of Kortn Shtolds, iu 
NoEthiunberlaud, England. Pop. (1031) 
7877. 2. A favourite seaside resort at 
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the mouth of the Axe, 0 m. S.B. of 
Honlton, in DovonshJro, Kni^land. Pop. 
3500. 

Seaton, Baron, see. PoLnonNii:. 

Sea Trout, see under Trout. 

Seattle, co. seat of King co., Wiwhtng- 
ton, U.S.A., the largest city In the state, 
stands on Elliott Hay, in tho K. of Puget 
Sound, 37 m. N.N.K. of Taeoma. To tho 
E. of the city is Lake Washington (60 sq. 
m.). Hydro-olfM'tpio power is in good 
supply. The chief prod nets are furniture, 
leather goods, lurnhcT products, flour, pre- 
servod iiient, and foundry and niacliine- 
sliop products; iljiiig-))oats are made at a 
Boeing aircraft plant, riliiplmilding is 
carried on ainl tiicro arc a navy vard and 
dry dock across the sound. On Lake 
Washington is a naval air station. Among 
the exports are uhcat, timber, Hour, ilsl), 
machinery, copper, scrap metal, gold, and 
live-stock. Hcsldcs being tlu* i>ort for 
Alaskan commerce, Seattle is one of the 
chief Aracr. Pacitic sc'aport‘«, and the 
centre for Federal (lov. services. It is 
also (ho scut of Washington Univ. l‘op. 
36«.000. 

Sea-unicom, see Nahwiiau. 

Sea-urchins (ICchinoidea), class <)f the 
phyiiim Kchiiio(lermuta, charaetoriscd by 
the rays not hoiiig Iree as in the star 
fishes or Mit ‘ '•tars, but united to 
form a compact spherical heart- or disk- 
.shaped tost, which in some cases i.s 
flexible nn<i a cry fragile, and o<‘casion- 
hUv attains a great lengtli. It is covered 
with spines, and these, in some in-tniiees, 
arc specially modillc<l to act as seizing 
organs, tho free end being divided into 
two or more .pieces moved on one anotlier 
by special muscles. They imiy act ns 
clcaubing organa, and as temporary itiean.s 
of fixation, wliilo they have been observed 
In uso for defensive purposes. S. live (*n 
sonw'ceds and the animals frequenting 
them. The food is masticated by a highly 
developed complex apparatus known as 
tho ‘lantern of Aristotle,’ which consists 
of five sets of teeth workoil by special 
muscles. Fnch tooth is strong and 
bevelled at its free end, and is supported 
by triangular jaws on cither side, a pair 
uniting and having the form of an in- 
verted p>ramld. The tcetli aro capable 
of various c<implioatod movements. A 
common Hrit. species is the Edihlo S. 
(Echinus esculent us)^ which hears some 
3000 spines. It and other odiblo species 
rosomblo the crab In flavour when boiled, 
but thoy are also eaten raw, cut in four 
parts, the flesh taken out witli a spoon. 
They wero considered a great delion oy by 
tho Roms, and Oks. The S. is able to 
move by means of its tube feet, which end 
in suckers, and its spines. H. roprodiieo 
themselves by minute eggs which aro shed 
into tho water and fertilised (here; after 
hatching they undeiiro a met amorpliosis 
before reaching the adult form. 

Sea Water, see Ocran and Ocrano- 
GRAPHY, Cotnpasiiion and Salinity, 

Sea Waves and Swell. 7'/?e ffenerafion 
of Sea Waws by Wind , — Any wind, even 
when blowing over a wdativcly smooth 
surface such os the sea, is n^tt a smoothly 
flowing current of air, but oontains numer- 


ous oddlcK or masses of air which move to 
and fro anrl up anrl down in the goneral air 
stream. Wlien one of those downward- 
moving eddies Impinges on the water 
surface it starts oil a group of small waves 
in much the same way as does a stone 
thrown into a iiond. The wind blowing 
over these w’uvclets quickly damps down 
lIuHo moving against it ninl heightens 
those moving with It. This happens all 
•>ver tlie win*! v area, so tiiat in a very short 
time after the wind gets up the sea 
covered with small waves moving roughl> 
in tho direction of the wind and with their 
cr(“^ts in lines acrtjss it. Observation has 
shown 1 hat these waves, in tiie early stage 
of thoir growth, base a ini'aii steepness 
(i.e. the ratio hcight/lcngtli) of about 1/13; 
though individual waves may momen- 
tarily attain the maximum theoretical 
steepness of 1/7. Umler eontiniiou‘4 
action of tho wind, these wavelets rapldl.v 
inerease both their hoiglit and length, at 
first in the same proiiortion that their 
mean steeI>no^s ivimiins constant at 1/13. 
However, the inerease in length of the 
wav'es implies an increjuie in their speeti. 
since one depends on tho other and 
because the wave-raising elfect f»f tlie wind 
depends on its relative speed over the 
moving wave-tops; this increase in tie* 
waxe speed causes the height of the waves 
to increase nior(‘ and more slowly after 
they have attained a speed of 1 /;5 to 1,3 ol 
tho wind speed. The wave length als,) 
continues to increase, though at a de- 
creasing rate— the stx*epiiess of the waves 
also thus falls until by the time that thev 
have attained their maximum dimen.sioii>, 
when they aro moving at a speed slightly 
less than that of the w ind. their steepnes'* 
has fallen to about 1/3,). 'Fhe maximum 
height and length of w'aves in a storm area 
are i*oughly 1/50 and 1/3 of W* (in feet, 
vvluTo \V is tho wind s()oed In knots- 
nautW'al m.p.h.). 'I'ho grow'th of the 
waves to this final stage takes a eoii- 
‘-idcrahle time and requires that the wind 
vhonid blow* in the same dirt'ction for a 
considerable distance— two or three da>s 
anil too to .'■>00 m. respectively for winds t»t 
gale force. 

fn the Atlantic storm waves 3.5 ft. lugli 
or HO are comparatively common in the 
part sw'cpt over by depressions; wav< ^ 
with n mean height of 40 to .>0 ft. occur 
perhaps once or twice a year, while 
individual waves of as much us 80 ft. in 
length and over 1000 tt. long have ver> 
oee;i.sionally boon ub'^ervod. The wavo'^ 
of tropical cyclones art' probably not sm 
large though more d.mg* rous lK*eaus<‘ of 
their greater steepness, '^ 1111*0 tho wimN 111 
such storms, though stivmger, have not the 
time or distance to raise their niaximum 
W'aves because these -stonna are niivly 
more than 100 m. or so across. 

The Travel and Deva\i of Swell lyares. — 
Once the vvav'cs have been formed In a 
storm area, they oontliiue to travel along a 
great circle at tho speed appropriate to 
thoir length and sooner or later i in. out of 
it into ar- ^js of comparative calm. They 
lose height ns they travel; roughly about 
1 /3 of the wave height is lost while the waves 
are travelling a distance in miles equal to 
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their Icnerth iu feet. Thus waves loaviiu? a 
Btorm 18 It. high and 500 ft. lonpr will be 
still 12 ft. high after going 500 m., 8 ft. 
high after 1000 in., 5 ft. after 1500 in., and 
so on. Wind blowing over the waves 
oceolerntes this decay, especially if blowing 
against the wa ves. Such waves travelling 
through areas remote from the storms 
which produced thorn perhaps sev. days 
earlier are eallecl swell. As the shorter 
waves, which are alwajs present riding on 
the larger waves in the storm area and 
which coutriimte so largely to the cha(»tic 
appearance of the sea in a storm, are left 
behind a ml also decay more rapiilly when 
the \\ave8 leave the storm, the resulting 
swell waves are longer, smoother, and 
more r*'gular than the original storm 
waves. After going some distance they 
are also lower— hence typical swell weaves 
are long, low. and smooth wav’cs of com- 
paratively uniform lieight sucli ns are 
almost always to be seen at sea In calm 
weather. 

From the foregolnc: it is apparent that 
long storm waves, once fornuvl in a storm, 
are alnio.st indestructible in the open sea. 
They trav<‘l tliousands of miles, a!id are 
<mly destroyed by running into sliallow 
water, \vhere they form breakers and surf 
on some boaoli. As the wind is always 
blowing somewhere or other over every 
«M*ean. very rarely is any part of the oeeaii 
or the beaches facing it free from waves. 
The E. shores of the oceans iu the tem- 
perate zones, where tlio prevailing winds 
are from the W., arc particularly nlVtcicd. 
The N.W. e<iast of Africa, for evample. 
frequently experiences surf caused by 
swell waves over 10 ft. hi.^h originating 
from storms m the neigh Iroiirhood of 
S'ewfouudlai'd muuc <ln\s earlier. 

Seaweed, term applied to the inariuo 
algiu boh iiigiiig to the rirders Chlorophycejc, 
l*hieopliyeeje, ami Ithodophyccm. Ex- 
cept in tlie nicmbcis .if the tirst-uamed 
onler, all cif wiiich are gre«*n, tJie charac- 
teristic chloroidiyll green h disguised or 
concealed by red or brown pigiiierits, (In* 
presence ot which ix se constant in certain 
gnmps as to serve for th<*ir classihealien. 
Many siiccii's are or haw* Iieen userJ for 
food. There is lit tie doubt tli.it a iiuinb(*r 
of them are of nut ril ions value, though 
some are dillieult of digest n»n. The 
Purple Laver H*orjfh]ira vuluarta), common 
on Ilrit. coasts, growing on exposinl rocks 
near low-water mark, cont.iiiis Migar ami 
has an agreeable acid flavour. It is eaten 
with roufit mutton, and is jiIsd .served as 
a savoury on toast. The Uieeii Laver 
{Ulva latuisima)^ wiiieh has thin, broad, 
plated, glossy-green leaves, is sometimes 
made into a kind of bread. Cart^heon 
Moss or vlarrageeii {(^hniuJnn erispi/s). 
Is abundant on the X. Atlantic shores, ami 
around the coasts of Ireland and Scotland, 
where it grows in shallow water. Afti*r 
being waslied iu fresh w'ater and bleached 
and dried iu sunshine, it is boiled in milk 
and made Into a cn*aniy-lookiiig Jelly 
which is nutritious and subtly flavoured. 
Agar-agar, which is largely used by bacteri- 
ologists as a medium for their culture, is 
prepared from dried slices of the Ceylon 
or JafFna * moss' {Plocariu Candida), and 
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is also used in making Jellies, isinglass, 
and paper varnish. Some species (c.g. 
Jjnminaria) wore formerly burnt for their 
alkaline ash (kelp), whieh was used 
In the mnnuf. of soap and glass; many 
are a source of iodine. All round Brit, 
coasts S. has long been valued as manure, 
and in some dlsts. the right to collect it 
is part of the tenant’s lease. Those 
usually collected consist of Fvrus serratus 
and F. Vesiculosus, lAiminaria diqitata. 
and Ulm lactuca. It is calculated that 
the fertilising materials in one ton of 
fresh S. represent a value of about 10.v., 
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A, bulbous-rooted laimnan.i, B, sac i harine 
lainmana; C, bladder wrack; D, sra thong-.. 


and In one ton of dried S. a value of from 
U)». to (»,').?. The S. sliouhl not bo left in 
lieups a tier gathering, but should be put 
oil to the laud at once. It is of tho 
gro<itest value in the euUivation of man- 
golds and plants of tho eahhupro kind. 
Somo exotic S. such as Sarf/assu/ti have 
a largo higldy organised thailiis bearing a 
Hiiperllcial reHomhlam-o to the leaves, 
Htem, ami root of a higher plant. See 
alun .SKvsiiouE. 

Sea-wolf (Annarhirus lupue), flsii, about 
7 or 8 It. in length; grey or brown, with 
traiisviTso black or browu stripes. Its 
furinidable aspect and sharp capalilo teeth 
eon-stitiite its clilef rcsemhlamjo to a 
wolf. 

Sebadilla, see Cevadilla. 

Sebaste, or Sebastiye, see Samauia. 

Sebastian (15.>4-78), king of Portugal, 
b. ill Lisbon, succeeded his grandfather, 
John HI., and was educated, according to 
the wishes of the regoot. Cardinal Henry, 
by the Jesuits. Ambitious of marUai 
glory, he led an expoitltion to Morocco iu 
l.)78 to support the claims of Mohammed, 
tho usurper. Like Mohammed and his 
rival, Abdul-Malik, S. perished iu tho 
battle of Alcazar. 

Sebastian, St. (d. a.d. 288), Obristlau 
martyr, sentenced to death by Diocletian 
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bcraiiso ho fortiflod the waning' courage I 
of the ill-fated Christians. The archers. 
Ids executioners, did not quite slay idni, 
so ho was done to deatli at length with 
clubs. The inartyrdoni of St. S. has 
been a favourite artistic subject, tiee 
V. Krachling, tit. Sebasfien dans Vart, 
19.3.S. 

Sebastiano del Piombo (1 18.5-1. '>47), It. 
painter, h, at Venice, studied under 
Giuv.innl llelllnl and Clorgioiie. About 
1,510 lie executed some rpcscoes in the 
Villa I'amesina, Jioino. which belonged to 
Agostino ( 'higl. A1 Home he mot Ilaphael 
and then Michelangelo, with whom he 
afterwards worked. S. was keeper of the 
papal leaden seal, hence his name. His 
l>est works are ‘Lazarus* (National 
Gallery), ‘The Visitation* (Louvre), ‘Cle- 
ment VII.* (Naples Museum), and 
'Andrea Doria’ (Doria Gallerv. Home). 

Sebastieh, .spr Samahia. 

Sebastopol, see Skvastopoi,. 

Sebenico, ste Siiit'NTK. 

Secant, see under Tukionomktry. 

Secchi, Angelo (1818-78). It. at^trono- 
mer, h. at Heggio, in Lombardy, was the 
tlrst to m.'ikc an elal)t>ratc -ifudy of i he 
various <*IasHca into which tlie star** may 
bo divided as regards their physical con- 
dition. He w’AS a priest li\ ing in Rome, 
but devoted ’ '^ich of his time to .stellar 
observation, mi m i^‘>7 ho announced his 
(‘lasMtication of the stars, based on the 
appearance and disposition of linc.s in tlic 
spectra. Vogi'l of l*otsdam adopted his 
grouping, with some modillcnt ion. and it 
IS the basis of th<‘ current system. 

Secession, see I’Mi’i n Khki: Cnriu’ri oi' 
S( OTLAND. 

Second Adventists, ste Al)\ KNTih'is. 

Secondary Education, see KDri'VTlON. 

Secondat, Charles Louis de, ste Montfs- 
griKU. 

Second Empire, perioii in Kr. Inst, from 
Dec. 1852, the overthrow of the Secoini 
Republic by Louis Napoleon, to Sept, i, 
1871, the proclamation ot tho Third Re- 
public after the emperor’a Rurremler at 
Sedan. 

Seconding, in thenriiiv, theariMngciiiciit 
by which Rrit. olhccrs who arc emplojcd 
on other than military wtirk become .super- 
numcrarleH in the serviee, ami have their 
plaees tilled by others. hil'^t an otliccr 
iSHeconded his pa> ecascs, hut Ids promo- 
tion is unchecked, and he returns to the 
first vacancy occurring in his pioper rank; 
his name is ’shown in army lists in italics. 
Tlio limit ol tunc during wlneli an oMieer 
may be seconded is ten >cais; he uiusi 
then return or lesigii. 

Second Republic, iieriod in Kr. hist, from 
Keb. 24, 1818, the alalieation of Louis 
Philippe, to Deo. 18.52, tho estab. of tlie 
Second Empire. 

Second Sight, form of premonition or 
divination which was at oiio tune largely 
credited in tho Higlilniids of Scotland, and 
the belief in which is still prevalent to 
some extent in tho more outlying dists. of 
that region. Tlie warning may take tho 
form of a visual or auditory hnlluclnalioii, 
a dream, or merely a feeling of ini pending 
calamity, while the cveiitH thus foretold 
are of varying importance, ranging from 


the death of a near relative to the most 
trivial circum.stance. S. S. is regarded as 
a natitral gift, which may not be acquired, 
ami i.s not bestowed in accordanee with 
any law of heredity, (hough the seventh 
son of a hfvcntli sjin Is generally supposed 
to bo Bpci'ially dowered with tho prophetic 
vision. Scottish hist, supplies numerous 
instances of S. S., ns when Pluto ni>pearod 
at the Mereat Cross, Edinburgh, on the 
evo of Flodden, and summoned tho nobles 
who were to perish In tlio liattle. And 
there are not many Scottish heroas round 
whom tradition has not woven some such 
tale of S. S. Apart from historical charao- 
tet - 1 , how ever, tluTc aro scv. highland seers 
who Inive attained to something like fame, 
and whose names were, until recently, 
spokon with veneration in the N. and W, 
of Scotland. Defoe’s Life and Adventures 
of Duncan Canuron (1728), a soothsayer 
who lived tow.iiNls tho end of the seven- 
teenth and biginning of tho eighteenth 
centuries, is a ii-cord of such a character, 
and tlierc aro many later examples. 

Secretan, Charles (181.5- 9.5), Swiss philo- 
sopher, 5. at Laiisaiino; edue.it od there 
and later under .si lidling at Munich. In 
1837 he founded .'iiid for some time cd. tho 
lieru4‘ suisse. From 1838 until 18 It; ho 
was prof, of philosophy at Lausanne, and 
at NeuchA-tel from 1850 until 1800, when 
lie returned to his native place, reinaming 
there until his death. S. tried to build a 
rational and philosophic religion in vvlilch 
sliould bo ri'cmieiled tho ultimate liases of 
( liristinnity and the principles ot meta- 
pli.v-ieel iihilosophv. His works im hide fsi 
I Vhdom^tdtic de la Idurft (181.8); La liaison 
el le (*hnslianismc 1 1 hiVA): La ( vihstd u>n et 
' les croyanres (1887); and Mtm rtnjue 
(1892). S.*s son, Roger, distingui^hiMl 
himself ns an iiiternatioiuil Jurist. See A. 
Pilloii, /.« Dliilosophiv dt ('harles SecrAan, 
1900. 

Secretaries, The Chartered Institute of, 
l(Mipded in i^ondon in IsJH to provide a 
prohssioiial a'-Hociation for sien*l.n*ii*s of 
nicorpo rated liodics. It received its 
rojcl < barter in 1902 anil the royal p.il- 
ron.e’t* in 1911. Among its objei ts aro 
to eii-iire a How of persons qualtflcd b> 

1 ex.'inination to act as ^.,*el•eta^lC3 of 
I loiporate bodies, to hold eonfi reiices and 
' Hill tings, to isMio a jour. (The Stentary. 
I pull, monthly), to aseert.uii iiiid notify 
j tlse law and imietice relating to Llie pro- 
I fession, to ex« reise dis« iplmary powers, 
I and to HiaintRin a lilnnr.v . Hranehes and 
simleiits' soeieties tniulion in all the iin- 
portaut ciMitres in the i inted Kingdom, 
and ni AiLstraliu, (’an.id.i. New Zealand. 

\frii*n. aiul Eire. Kdmls^ion Is by 
examination and a pri".eribcd pi*riod of 
professional service, riii institute li.i.s 
over 20.000 members (Sl)OO in the iloini- 
nionsl, and 18.000 registered smdents. 
The (h'seription of nienil»*’r.s is ‘('liartiTe«l 
i^eerelary,* and tlio liisignatoiv initials 
are F.tM.S. and A.t'.I.''. Adilres-,: 10 
George Street, London. K.tkt. 

Secretary Bird (Serpentarius or Oypo- 
geranns . » retarius), aberrant bird of prey, 
native of S. Africa, and so called on 
account of tho fancied resemblnueo of tho 
eroctllo crest of feathers, tipped with 
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black, to a pen behind a olork*s ear. It Is 
about 4 ft. hifirh, and exceptionally long:- 
legged. Tho upper surface is grey, uliaded 
on the wing coverts with reddish-brown; 
tho throat is wliite, and the long tail- 
foathors idack and white. It is much 
valued, and ofllcially protected on account 
of the readiness with which it kills poison- 
ous snakes and other noxious animals by 
means of its powerful feet. 

Secretary of State. Tho 8. of S. in Eng- 
land is tho constitutional channel of com- 
munication between the Crown and sub- 
ject, though the various Ss. of S. did not 
become the groat executive otUcera they 
now are until the business formerly tran- 
sacted by tlio Privy Council ( 9 .w., also 
Cabinet) coiniiiittcos was traiisforrcMl to 
gov. depts. Hist(»rically it may bo said 
that the chancellor is the linral progenitor 
of tho S. of 8. {see Chancellor), at least 
in his clerical capacity. Formerly the 
chancellor, when as yet far beneath either 
tho Justiciar in prestige or the later h>rd 
high ehancollor, performed all manner 
of purely clerical work. When his otiicc 
became exalted this humlder work wa^ 
perfuriiicd by a specially appointed con- 
ndcntial clerk or seerdarius', Henry VI. 
had two of these ' king’s clerks.* In tho 
reign of Edward 1 V. one of these hecatne 
known *is the head clerk or chief secretary, 
liater there were at least throe secretaries, 
and in course of time these otheials evolved 
into the modern S. of 8. in 1801 there 
was one for homo affairs, one ft)r foreign 
matters, and a third for war and colonial 
work. In 1864 a secretary for war was 
appointed, and in 1858 tho oilieo of 8. of 8. 
for India was created shortly after (he 
close of tho mutiny. The Coverumeut of 
India Act, 1858, in providing for the oHlco 
of 8. of 8. for India, aKo provided that not 
more than four prin. secretaries and four 
under-sccretaries might sit and vote at the 
same time in the House of Commons, and 
that, if iiH»re than four \Acre returned at a 
general election, yo one J»f them could sit 
or vote until tho number was reduced, by 
resignation or olhor>vl8c, to four. This 
constitutional limit was rcaflirmed by tho 
House of Commons (Vacation of 8cats 
Act, 1801). The number was increased to 
five by tiie creation of tho secretariat for 
Air under the Air Force ((^mstituliou) 
Act, 1917, wlilch Act substituted five for 
four, and tho Acts meiilitjiicd above were 
amended accordingly. Thou, in 1920, an 
Act w-as passed to change tho status of tho 
secretary for Scotland to that of one of the 
prin. S. of S., and tho previous Acts wore 
amended so os to provide for a. maximum 
number of six to bit and vote at ttio same 
time in tlie House of Commons. This 
remained the maximum, tin* (Tcutlnn jii 
1925 of a now secrotarlut for dominion 
affairs, separate from the colonial secre- 
tary, making uo^ increase, os, iti practice, 
citnor a peer wfis appointed to one or othrr 
post, or both were held by one mdlvldiial. 
In 1917 a socretarysbip of state for Ck>in- 
monwealtb affairs replaced that for 
dominion affairs. It may bo noted that, 
as a purely temporary expedient, the New 
Miaistrles and Secrotarics Act, 1910, sus- 
pended for tho duration of tfie First World 


War and for six months thereafter all 
llinitatioiis on tho number of Ss. of 8. or of 
under-secretaries of state of any gov. deid . 
who might sit and vote at tho same time. 
A curious position arose in 1929 wlion it 
uas dlscov(*rt'd tliat thero were sitting and 
voting in tlie Commons seven under- 
secretaries of state, this Increase arising 
from the creation of the secretariat for 
dominion affairs. It was in the nature of 
things neitiior possible nor desirable to 
ascertain which of tho seven had last 
accepted ulllcc, and in tho result an Act of 
Indemnity was passed to absolve all from 
poiialties, and tho number was adjusted 
to etmform to tho legal limit. The 8 h. of 
S. arc now' seven in nuinl>or: fort'lgii, 
homo, war. colonial, air, cnmmoDwoaltli 
relations, and 8cottiHh; tho otlico of S. of 
8. for India was abolished 1 917-48. Each 
S. of 8. is assisted by a i)arl. under-secre- 
tary and by a ()erinanont nuder -secretary 
ami olUeial staff. 

In the U.8.A. tlie 8. of S. is a member 
tho Cabinet and first in line of succehsloii 
after the pn'sidcnt and vice-president. 
Tho 8. of 8. coniliiels all eorrespondeueo 
with foreign govs, and tho governors of 
individual states. Ho negotiates all 
treatises and eonvoul ions, has charge of all 
8tat.e papers; ho publishes the statutes and 
resolutions of Congress and proclamations 
of the President, and is the custodian of 
the great seal. The tirst 8. of 8. was 
Thomas Jofferson, appointed in 1789. 

Secretary of State for Scotland, political 
head of (lie 8cottish OJliec. The 8. of S. 
for S. may bo a niemhcr of either House 
of I’nrlia incut. l*racticall.\ all Scottish 
administrative w’ork is controlled by him, 
widle certain Homo Otlico duties (except 
those relating to mines, factorio.s, work- 
shops, explosives, and vivisection) and 
l*rivy Council, Mini.str> of Health, Hoard 
of Trade, and Treasury work have been 
from time to lime transferred to him. 
Prior to 19‘2() ho was htyleil Jsccretary for 
Scotland, but by an Act of tlial year the 
office horanio one of the prin. state 
secretariat .s. See 8j:ci{hT\i:Y of 8tatf.. 

Secretary of the Navy, mime formerly 
given to the secretary to the Adinlralt>. 
The person lioldiiig the office l.'s appointeil 
by tJie first lord of the admiralty, and re- 
ceives a biliary of i!2000 per aimuiii. The 
permanent secretary of tho Admiralty, 
who i-» usually a naval otlicer, is respon- 
sible for tho di.sfiplme t hereof; ho receives 
a salary of £8099 per annum. 

In the U.8.A. the dut> of the 8. of tho 
N., who is a momhor of the (’Jibinct, is to 
oxconlu such orders as tlie president may 
gi\e coucorniiig tiie administration of 
naval affairs. The llrbt 8. of the N. was 
lionj.uiiin Stnddert (1801). 

Secret, Discipline of the, see Dibciplina 
Akcani. 

Secretion, Bub.stauoe formed bv certain 
specialised cells from matoriol furnished 
by tho lluld substances of the organism, 
and discharged by thotie colls os an excre- 
tion or to sorve some special function. Tbu 
Htructiires which carry on the work of 
8. are known as glands. Tho salivary 

f rlands. as the parotid, subinaxlllary, sub- 
ingiial, etc., secrete saliva; the mammary 
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inlands socreto milk; the lachrymal inlands pwvimisly pa^sed by the Senate, to out- 

secroto tears, and ho on. The largest law the wfariiig of masks by the Ku- 

glnnd in the body is llio liver, which Klnx^lnn or any similar secret organ!- 

secretes bile. 'I’lie act of S. is often In- Ration. Sre also CAnBONAiii; Ku-Klux- 

flnenced by distant nervous nhoijomena; Kl\n. 

thus, the sight of food stiinnhitf's the Secrets, Othcial, see Official Secbets. 
saJivary glands to aetivity. Secret Weapon, i>t)i»nlar phrase used to 

Secret Service Money. Funds are placed ilcnoto the more df*adlv weapons of war 
at the disposal of tlie Ilrit. Treasury to evolvtsl by belligerents in tlie hope of 
aflminister that lu’nnch of the gov. service achiovioqp vietory. Strictly, however, it 
which is concerned with the dote<-tlon of slionld include any unrovoalcd inechnnlcal 
offoncoH, civil or political, committed or invcniioii or adaptation or device, wliich 
thronlcnod by persons u ho net in secrecy, is calculated to .idvanco a belligerent’s 
and the proviKiou of political Intolligenco. war elTort. In this wider souse it could 
The Secret Servico of the Treasury dept, of Ik* said t<» fnelndo, for c \aniple, thclcgcnd- 
tlio IJ.S.A. is principally eoncerued with nr wnodeu horse ol Trn> and the war- 
the d<‘tection «)f eonuterfeit i»aper money tower« wliK'li (Jjnis drove against the 
and coin, and with the protection of the loftv bntlh'iiients ol Babvlon. It would 
president. There is a special body f<»r the includ'* the medieval Urtr-cart, a cnido 
oustoins service. The whole service is pre<*nrsor of the armom‘r*d ear, which, 
under the dipoetir»n f»f tlie elilef of tlio when cl(>H 9 d, liad tlie ai»i)enranco «>f a 
Secret Service div. The IJrit. civil csti- pcnccfui caravan with slits for ventilation, 
unites for 1949 oO phovve«l an increase of and the first use r)t tii.‘ hnurht a ft a or 
£.091), 099 for tlie S<*eret Servlr'c, bringing cannon at the end of the bow -.ind-arrow’ 
the tolnl <*o^t up to £:i,990,(l09. Set alstt ])Oiiod of niiiitar> hist. The military 
Bspionaoi:. mind has nlvvavs endeavoured to fashion 

Secret Societies, .societies the names of Koinc niechanieal efuitrivaiice ff»r hurling a 
whoso mom bers and ollleersaro kept hocrot body of finned men into the heart of the 
from tlie eonmiunity at Ifirge, find Rooieties enenij % citadel, and some of the above- 
whoso m<*iiihers an* required to take an mentioned devices are in this seneo the 
oath binding them to engage in niiv toreninncrs of planes and tankR. Coming 
mutinous or f 'itlous purpose, or to dis- | to iiiuob later time.s, the famous needle- 
turb the peace, are ‘>: Acts passed in 1 799, gun of the PrnssiaiiR, n military lireeeh- 
1817, and 1840 unlawful. Societies lor loading rifle iiroduced in is:i9, but nol 
religious and <*harital>le purposes and ado])ted by the I'russian Army until many 
freomnsons* lodges are exeepled by the I years later, laid a marked cfTeet on I’ru^- 
abovo Acts, as also are declarations siaii f«n*tums In the wuir of 1871. Again, 
approved of by two lust ices and roglstiTod expanding or <iuiu-dum bullets are an 
under th<» A<*t of 1799. Knglaud has not I obv ‘mis iustaueo of a S. W. The use ot 
boon a freipicnt seat of agitation in the | poison gas by tlie l!cr■^. on the \\\ front In 
form ot S. lliough Irelaml was hmg P.)!.') also illustrates ilie use «»f a S. W. in 
iiotonous for them. I tlie hcnse that in view of the Hague Con- 

IVrhapH this most powerful secret I vent ion it was unexpeeted. 'IMie lank 
society on the (^>lltlnent was that of the was a well-kept Hnt. "Oerct iinfil its 
(''arlMuinri, founded lu \aple-, (1808) by tlie sueees-.rul use at the battle of Camhr.il in 
UepublicanH to destroy 1*Y. rule in Ttaly. 1917, but it is doublful whether it was at 
It was regarded rat luT a-i .'I bra neb of free- tU.it tunc Buflleiently far advanced to 
masonry, but tlie king of Naples in 1814 h.ive anv markiMl effect on tlie i-«sue of the 
soon found the armed carbonari useful as a i war. With over-inerea'.ing inech.inisa- 
incansof driving Murat out of Italy. Later ; lion, fostered by seieniiiu* ivseareh, came 
they asalsted tlie Au.stplans to drive out the development id ever more deadh 
Fr. domination from Austria, after w iiicli I Ws., and in the .'•Second Wtuld War 
the Hoeiety, gathering in iiumhors up (o i nmio acquired great<‘r iu>tonet.v than the 
nearly .'>99.909, embraced all the Uadieal [ flving-bomb (V 1) and the mk ket (V 2) ot 
or Libornl spirits in Italy, and even t)ie (Jers. until even these inhidiou*< 
spread into France. .Spain also bad it .s • weapons were outmoded by the atoink 
carboiuirit who gathered g-uierally at the bomb {see Atomic Homo; Flying Homb: 
Golden Fountain of Madrid. Fveu uHlate I Hoi m t). tliis last la mg the product of 
as 1870 carboiiar1.sm had deep and power- , combined ivdcarehin Hnf.ain and America, 
ful roots in .sev. countries, and it was only , Gcnniinj'.s freiiT-ied rcM.irch for new ag- 
afier tho hegemony of the It. republicans igres*,i\e inventions resulled in depriving 
under Ouribaldi that I his Hociety in its the foreos which bad to light her battles, 
original form can be said t«i have dis espei ialiy the air and .irtillery anus, of 
appeared. Another groat It. st'eret resoureoR, and tberebv eoutribntetl to the 
society was tliat of the Fa morrn In S. Italy allied victory in tho lu’ld. the only kind 
and Sicily, a society which contiinied to which hist, show's to he final. None the 
flourish up to tho First World \N ar, though lass the danger.s faced hy Hritain from 
numborH of Itw iiiemher.s liad Ix-en brought .S. Ws. wore many and formidable, apart 
to trial. This Rocletv in its objects and from V Is and V ‘2.s. as the Allies dls- 
effoct on It. social life wns closely analo- covered when they ovorr.iu Gornimiy and 
gous to the Mafla (i 7 .»’.), and though it so thwarted Ger. idaiis to s.abi <^Jige or 
practically disappeared under the Fascist conceal their reaearrh work, .\niong the 
regime Its iiieiiihers continued to ho Inventio * of wldeb evidence was found 
nrre.sted and put on trial. Hy a great were an infra-red .searchlight, rocket- 
majority the Alabama state House of assisted shells, and a scheme, not very fur 
Re presen ta lives in 1949 npproved a Hill, developed, to provide tlie V 2 rocket with 
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wlDm. The Gers. also luid a now pras with 
qualities more deadly than phosiireno. and 
a Tery liprht noii*inllaminablc Hyiithotic 
rubber, valuable for tyres beenuso it is 
iilniost indent ruetiblo by bullets. In 
addition to their jet planes the tiers, were 
also experiineutiuff with a piloted V 1 
flying bomb, with a retarded take-olTand 
of much iiiereasod uceiiraey. 'Fhey had 
als(» made nd\aiveea in devlsiun eontrolled 
projectiles directed either fnuu an aero- 
plane to a ground target or from aeroplane 
to aeroplane, as well ns \arious radio- 
eontrolled anti-aircraft rockets, such as 
the .1 11 SchmtUrrlino, which had a range 
of 32 km. In the sphere of naval con- 
struction the (lers. had a torpedo wiGi a 
range of 80 in. and an acoustie head which 
‘listened* for its target. There were eou- 
trollcd t<)rpedoes which w'ould follow a zig- 
zag course with eleurh threatening possi- 
bilities against zig-zagpring ships. There 
was a glider released from an aerriplune, 
and In turn reli*asiug a torpedo so that the 
aeroplane could ii\ (dd the blast of a ship’s 
anti-aircraft fire (this was the Hlohm and 
Voss BV 2*2(5, which was actually em- 
ployed ngain>t allied sliipping in the 
Meditcrraiieuu in 1043): and there was a 
jet-propelled submarine with an under- 
water speed of 2o knots, and aiuilher with 
a .submerged sjieed of lo knots, rendert‘d 
possible by a new fuel for uso ns a pro- 
ellunt or a,s an explo'^ive fuel. It need 
ardly bo said that Britain and Ainoriea 
had their S. W.'*,, but it is obN iousl> agamst 
publie policy to publish details beyond 
what h.is, for exainide, been made known 
on the principh* of the atoniie bomb, 
which had so prolouml an otfect in h.Jslcn- 
ing the end of Jap. resist a m-e. A. 

Duoroiq, L*ft Arirufi .«?#cre/<’s' allnnan(ft\>it 
1047, an<l A*.-* Anuta (If (lematu, 1018. 

Secret Writing, see (‘nri»TO(rii u»in . 

Sector, pt»rtioii of a circle between two 
radii. Its ana is gi\cn by cither of the 
fonniila* Jr’e. w here a is ttie angle between 
the radii nu*asufcd in radians, or bsr, 
whenj *■ is the length of theaie subtending 
the angle tf, r being the length of the 
iadius*. 

Secularism, materialistic ainl rational- 
istic iiiovenicnt started in iMiglsind by 
George Hoi.' oake, a w’oiking-el.iss agitator, 
in 181(5. It** autlior deline.s .-s. ns a 
‘system of ethical pr]nciplc.s,’ and says 
that Mt aims to substitulo the piet> of 
ii.seluliu*s'- ftjr the usefulness of piety.’ 
Though iroljoakc himself li.id in 1M2 
been impri-oned for blasphemy, the mo\e- 
inent '\ri- not profe^isj-dlv iinti-t heist le 
or even anti-('hri.stian; but its tendency 
was certainly agnostn*, ami spee<lily bc- 
earnc allu*i-tie, especially among its v ulgar 
adherents >. aimed at establishing 
morality on a utilitarian basI.M, and hoped 
’to establish those material conditions in 
whieby as fur as forethought can coiiipaHs 
them, it shall be imiMm.slble for a man 
to bo depra\etl or poor.* In tlie early 
seventies riiarlos Biadiaugh (q.v.) as- 
sullied the leadership of the movement, 
and he rajiidly changed ttio Hornewhat 
negative attihide of the original move- 
ment into a vigorous antl-C’liristiaii propa- 
ganda. But the conflict wliicli raged 


round Ids writings did not live till the end 
of the century, and S. has now become 
merged in the larger materlalistio move- 
ment which is being felt througliout the 
whole of Europe, i^ee O. J. Holyoako, 
Histuru'of Cu-operat ion in KngJnnd, 1875, 
and Sijiif Years oj an Aoitator*8 Life, 
ISU'i: C. Brndlangh ami A. Besant, The 
Fruits of Philosophy, 1876. 

Seculars, or more nciniratidy Secular 
Clergy, are tln».se clergy w ho do not belong 
to a rcligioiiK ordiT or congregutlon. 

Secular Variations, see under Vit.vl 
Statistics. 

Secunderabad, former military station, 
6 in. X.X.E. of th(‘ city of Hyderabad, in 
the state of ll.v dcraliad, Imlia. i*op. 
120.H(>0. 

Seoundus, Johannes (1511 3(5), Lat. 

{ met. llis family iiniuc was Everts, but, 
ike other learned men of the ago, he 
took a Lat. name, ITo early shovvod 
a taste for Jjnt. pr>etry. Tlie arehldshop 
of Toledo made him Ins private secretary, 
and he uccompimierl (’harles V. to Tunis 
in 1.'^>3I. llis poems are F.legus, liasia, 
Fpiyrams, Odes, Fpistles, Funera (elegies 
ill the Eng. meaning), and M isnllaniis. 

Securities, Interbourse, stc Intkk- 
HOl/llHE. 

Securities on Heritable Estates, see 
IlKllITAULK. 

Security, anj thing given or deposited to 
secure tiie p.i.vinent of a debt or the per- 
lormanee of a coat i act, ur a bond with 
sun‘ty, a morigage, a pledge, a <*hargo. 
By the Bankrupte> Act, 18S3, a secured 
creditor has an option; he mas' either 
(1) surrender his S. and prove for his wholo 
d«*bt, or (2) lie may reall‘*e his and 
then, after deducting the iit't amount 
realised, prove for tho ditterenee (if aiij ), 
or (.3) ho may state tho iiartieulars in his 
prool, a.SK'vs (lie value of the S., and 
claim a divalemi on tho dilVeremi', in 
whieli cjiM* the tni'-tec in banknipli*y is 
entitled fo reibssii tin* y. at the as.sc.shod 
value. The creditor may ask the triisteo 
in writing to declare whether he will 
redeem or not, and the trustee must, if 
he el«*ets lo redeem, do .so vvilhiii six 
months. If tho trustee is dis.siit istied 
with tlie I editor's valuation, ho can de- 
maml a s.jle (»f tlio S.. either mi such 
terms ns ho and the iTisiitor nia> agree, 
or as may la* fixeil by the eoiiit. iiio 
creditor can only amend his valuation on 
prool (hat ho made a bona lido ml.stako 
or tlial till* S. lias altered in value ^inco 
he put in his |iroof, and In any ease only 
by leave of tlio court. 

Security Council, see umUr Uxitep 
N vTioNs, (hi Men ii or. 

Security (International), scf Arma- 
MKN'I.'i, LlMl'l’VTIO.V ok; Lot’ARNO CON- 
rKRT'.NX’II ANP ihiKATII'S (1625). 

Security, Military, ste under I.ntem.i- 
«KNl I., Mimtauv , ANIi ShcnaTY. 

Secyon, ste Sk’v oX. 

Sedalia, tn. of IVttiH eo., of which it Is 
the cap., Missouri, U.S.A., 188 ni. by rail 
W. or yt. Louis. Th(*re are packing 
houses and railway workshops. Pop. 
’20,400. 

Sedan, tn. and fortress, 12 in. E.S.E. of 
M6zierc8 by rail, on tlie Meuse, in tlie 
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dept of Ardennes, I ranee Tt is an im 

S ortant seat of woollen cloth maiinf and 
icio are d>c and me tdl works Inrcnm 
was born luie and htro Napoleon 111 
Burrondorod to the Prussuns in 1870 In 
the <x(i imahiuu ol 1940 the (icrs hold a 
bridi?ohr id round S on Juno 2, where 
the contatt /orn joined tin iiiun Alagmot 
lim and fiom luie thej 1 uinehed thni 
lliml olttnsne Pep 13,500 



\t i /ti tni ( tnuneiil 


lUCiTUU) ronv si ddon 


Sedan Chair, modi )f (onvi Aume ispf 
cialh fisininilli in tli< ci,7htiinth rin 
tuij It w I iiimi l»\ two iliiirimn 

on p Its liid 1 liiiie?! 1 l»M in iroiit 
whitlows it tin sni s II I I tt p whith 
liflttl so as to dill It tin at up lilt to 
fetirid up if li f lit St n I t<i illow tlit 

wearing of lii^h lit ultli ssi I Ik uiiiio 
IS dtri\eil from tho li t U t)t 's<din, 
when the m. 1 iu!o w is in r m ust 

Sedborgh, mikt tii on Hit Hiwlliei 
9 in 1 of Iveiiilil III till W Ituliuj: of 
\oikshiu I iikhiml V mukil thiittr 
was gi intt tl to iul2»I Ciipitjuiiis 
an mmiufutuidl in till tn iial tho dist 
IS uott d toi till lutiilin^ >1 ilU sit tl d ur> 
shoithoiii t attk Po] 1)00 11 nth v 

Cohiidgi taught at 's si hooi I )uiid( d iii 
1 >2'> by tilt provost of J ton, Uogci 
Luptoii, niitl endowed with I mils cm 
nt eted w ith a ch int i \ I lu st 1 nids w 1 1 o 

foifiitpti unilei the Cliintrits Vit of I d 
w ml VI tho St liool list if ht ii g s i\<.d h\ 
tilt effortH of tho m »slt r of Johns 
( ollegc ( amhritlgc 1 ht foiititutlon if 
the sc hool was reinoilt lied on public st hool 
liiiCN and till liiiildmgs oxtiiidcd by the 
J lulowcd "St hools Cominissioiicrs lu 1871 
Aliout ISO bovs ( nil lie at t ominodated 
Seddon, Riohard John (184 > 190(>), Now 
Zealand stutouman, was b in Lcckston, 


r ngland, and ovontunlly started mining 
in New /enl ind Lnterlng tho New 
/tiliiid Peril inient m 1879, he became 
premitr m 1891 ii tuning this ofllco till 
his diath During his thirtim years of 
picinittship he iiikd New /ciland with 
a libiral nd humauitaiiin policy Ho 
w IS a \ig irons poweiful min, much 
IflovttlbA hiH fou iti vnitn Duiing the 
H )ci w ii he tdtcii lithe aid otthi dominion 
to Oil it Ih it nil ind this m irked him out 
IS OIK ol lilt til t pi ictu il exponents of 
i hi li im[)triil sin winch lit toinbliied 
with an intonRcly patriotic feeling towariis 
New /i il ind Srf 1 Drummontl, Fh^ 
/»'■ and Work of 1 / Scdtlon 1907 

Sedenuin, st ^ION 
Sederunt, sn Vc i, itt tf ^ dtnmf 
Sedge, set ( vui«\ 

SedKPmoor, mushy lint between 
Biidgu itri III I King’s West m in Sorner 
Istl lure I ngl imi wliirt tht io> il foites 
' df fe ited Aloninoutli (1G8 >) 

Sedglev, tu Im “s of WoHorh iinpton 
in St itloidsnire I ngl nui It i>t tluctlv 
it suit nil il mil 1 -^ situ iti tl on tilt fiin„t of 
lilt indu>tiiil B1 1 k ( ouiitry with some 
t III iiitl lirt f 1 1 \ mmirik uitl t ngnit i ring 
mtiustiv I op 22 (MHI 

Sedgwick, Adam (1"S5-187D I ng 
get k gist b it Ik nt \ oikshne in 1 1 du 
( ite 1 it sttlbtigli uni riinit\ College 
< imbrulgc bre i n pi of of geolt g\ at 
( imbiidgt in 1 Is III contributed iinnv 

I ipt is to the ( im iidgi I’bilosopln&U 
mil the T ondon (n 1 gt il 'siciitics and 
w is an uithoiitx t ti P il it rtnc ro ks 

Sedimentary Rockb, s»» At i i tn I of ks 
nntlOioio \ 

Sedition, snntwl it \ igiie term winch 
111 tv be tie sc 11 bed is comi using ill those 

II tues whether b\ tl I w nd or 
I willing which au oil ul it I to listurb 

lilt tl intiuillitx ot the st ite iml lead 
I igii n lilt pcistms t ) intie tv lu to subvert 
till i V enimeiil and the t st il hsl I I 1 iws 
I lilt objit ts of thosi wliostii up's gouer 
illv au to ext ite dis nttm in I in 
I sill i« ( tioii and ojiposjti II to tin gov 
' an I L ) bung the adiinm tr iti ni of m^liee 
into lonteiiipt (Hauls', Inn li h d 
( I inn ml I nt) It is n >(r iiouslv ditli 
cult t SIX of anv \ iitieul ir at t or w )Pds 
whetlui thev cinistituti "s or iie miio 
(tilt hrst bet iiisf tilt tt nil s h is bu n 
11 ill Si) widely as t) nit hide spuitk 
ofttntts cu unliwful ir si i ut wn leties 
and tinning to unis in I secondlv bt 
e nist tho ol jt eluni ot in t elisst inmitors 
ot 's genii illy imeN with the be iiti st 
uppi )\ il 1)1 an im[> mg body of con 
teniporuv opinion '^mte, m tht cigli 
Ueiith and t iih iiiii (tenth (intuues 
almost anv tiifi ism t the gov w is 
accounted setliti )us \i steutions on this 
eliirgi vveio tiitnun espteitllv for 
seditious libd It 'si woids 

Sedley, Sir Ghaileik ( I (>19 1'’01) Lug 
drimitist h at Vvit k»rti Knit left 
Wadhun Collogi 0\1 i i without taking 
a dtgiee 11 mist If a dehaucheo and tho 
tnther of ( itheiine eoimtesM » ( Dor 
(hester istrtss to James II I wiote 
liciiitluii though not palpably lewd, 
plavs, tin be‘st being i etmiedv eutitkd 
Billnmira (10S7) 
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Seduotion. Tbc old action for dnmagofl 
for cnm. con. (i.e. crliiilnal conversation) 
bavinfir been long ago abolished, tiiere is 
now (apart from the law of dlvorco) no 
civil rometiy for tlio more ‘debauchery* 
of a man’s wife or daughter or otlier 
female dependant. The action for S. does 
not even ncccssarllr imply ‘de])aiichery*: 
the adultery is not a noces^arj part of 
the cause of action, tlioiigh, if i»r<'vcd. It 
aggravates the damages. Tlie legal remedy 
for S. is theoretically a coiiimereial one: 
it is based wiiolly on the ground of loss of 
flervlces. Hence tlio act ion may bo brought 
for enticing away a female ser\ ant as well 
as a female member of tlie family who 
performs household or other sorvicas for 
the plalntilT. A married woman living 
apart from her hui>band in her father’s 
house may, for this purpose, be her father’s 
servant, even though that relation might 
bo terminated at any moment by the 
husband. Tlioro must bo some evidence, 
tliough very little will sutMee, of an Actual 
relationship of master and servant be- 
tween the plalntifl! and the female seduecd. 
Partial attendance in the parouta* home 
is enough to constitute service, though if 
the daughter works clHe^^ here as a servant 
at some other time of the day, both her 
employer and father could raainlain 
actions. When the loss of service or 
possibility of service is pnned, the 
damages that may be awarded are l)y no 
means limited to an amount commen- 
surate with the actual or infcrre^l loss of 
service, but maj bo exemplary or punitive 
(Pollock’s Torls). 

Sedum (Stonecrop), genus of aun. or 
perennial succulent herl)s or sul)-.slirubs 
{family Crassulacea*) with star-like flowers. 
They are able to store up moisture, and 
thus can grow in tlie hottest and dryest 
situations. Elo\cn species are Brit., and 
a number are grown in gardens. 

Seeckt, Hans von (186(5-1 93(1), tier, 
general, d. at Schleswig, son of a general. 
At nineteen he joined his father’s rcgiiiieiit, 
1st (treiifidler Guards, transferring to tlie 
general stuff in 1891). t’.(i.S., 3rd Army 
Corps (Berlin), 1913, as a lieutcnant-coloriel 
under Von Kluck he huight in Flanders, 
1911. Appointed C.(i.S. of tho Eloventh 
Anny under Mackensen, Feb. 1915. S. is 
said to have been the author of the plan 
for the (lOrlice-Tarnow brcak-tlirough of 
May 1915. Ho a‘-sHted in subduing 
Serbia, and in June 191(5 became C.(jl.H. 
to the Austrian Archduke Charles. In 
Dec. 1917 S. became (\C.S. of the Turkish 
Army, and remained in tlie E. till the 
nriiiislioe. After Knpir.s pa/.sr/i, March 
1920, he became comumnder-iii-chiof of 
the Kcichswelir, wliicli he built up into 
a fl^8t-cl«^s force. Be rcsiguod in Cot. 


1926, and afterwards 'supported the Nazi 
party. His pubs, include Gedankm (inen 
Soldmen (1929), /ieirhau’chr (1933), and 
Deutachland zu-ischen (jsl und West (1933). 


Seed, fertilised and matured ovule; It 


ooDsists of the embryo and its iutcra- 
ments, and often an endosperm, wIiTch 
is provided for the nourishment of the 
embryo, and may be farinaceous, oily, or 
mucllaginouH. The embryo, when fully 
developed, consists of one or mor(‘ coty- 


ledons, a plumulo which on gennlnation 
gives rise to the stem of tiie future plant, 
and a radicle, which develops into the 
root. The flowering plants (angiospjrms) 
are subdivided into dlcotyleilons, with 
two cotyledons in tho t?., and mono- 
eotjledons, in which tho fci. has a single 
cotyledon; the gymnosperms (e.p. the 
Scots Pine) have a S. with sev. cotyledons. 
In angiosperms the S. is always enclosed 
ill a fruit, wherens in gymnosperiiis it is 
linked. Amimgst flonerlcss plants (ptori- 
dophytes) S. wore formed by tho extinct 
pteridosporms (‘seed ferns’), lint otber- 
wiso the ptoridoiflijtcs reproduce by 
bpores. S. exhibit a vnricty of aids to 
llicir dispersal: frequently tliey are dis- 
persed whilst still contained insidu tho 
fruit, as for instance In the Sycamore and 
Dandelion: the S. itself may bo provided 
with a wing, as in the Pino, or a tuft of 
hair.s, as in the Willow Herb ( Einlohium). 
Tho \itality of S. is very variable; some 
such as those of the Willow and the 
Brazilian rubber can live for only a few 
wrecks, whereas S. of tho Indian Lotus 
OWelvmbium) are known to survive for at 
least 300 to 400 j'cars. There is no 
foundation for accounts of germination 
in S. recovered from tho wrappings of 
Egyptian mummies. S. are important 
articles of comincrco, and many of them 
yield valuable oils (e.g. coco-nut oil from 
Corns nucifera^ linsecil oil from flax, Linum 
xmtatissiminn). Tho grains of wheat and 
other cereals are botanicnlly fruits, not S. 

Seeland: 1. Correctly Sjeelland, 
Zr.ALANi). 2. Prov. of tlie Netherlands, 
see ZuKi.AM). 

Seeley, Sir John Robert (1831-95)> Eng. 
historian, 6. in London, educated at the 
t/ity of Loudon hcliool und Clirist’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Jlc was classical master 
at his old seliool In 1859, and was ap- 
pointed prof, of Jjaf. at Tniv. (jolloge, 
Lfmdon, four years later. Ho pub. in 
1865 Kere Homo, a denial of the divinity 
of Christ, a work that was widely read 
and exeited a great amount of interest. 
He was in 1869 elected, in succession to 
Charles Kingsley, prof, of modern liist. 
at Cambridge, and lie lield t lie chair until 
his dcatli. His study of hist, was based 
rather upon tlio state and its policies than 
upon the acts of iudiv idnals. Among his 
writings wero Tht Life and Times of Stein 
(1878); The Expansion of England 
Life of Napoleon (1886); The. Growth of 
ISritish I'oliry (1895); and fjfctvrea on 
Political Science (1b05). See life by 
A. Hein, 1912. 

Soely, John Edward Bernard, see Motti- 
STONE, Bauon. 

Sefton, Earl of, Irish title held by the 
Molyneux fumilj sinoe 1771. Tho oafl’s 
eldest son is called Viscount Molyneux. 
and ids chief seat ia Croxti'th Hall, Liver- 
pool. Sefton Park is a suburb of Liver- 
pool. 

Segesta, or Egesta* name of an anct. 
city of Sicily, on the slopes of Monto 
Varvnro, 8 m. W.S.W. of tho modern 
Alcaino. The Athenlaiis wore ostonslbly 
prompted to their disastrous Sicilian ex- 

S edition of 415 h.c. by a desire to assist 
. against SelJniis. Depopulated by 



Segesvar 

Agathocles in 307, tho in. throw ufC the 
(Jarthaelnian yoke aad seceded to the 
lioms. In 20G B.c*. 

Segesvar (Gor. Sch&ssburg), cap. ot the 
(*o. of Nagy-Kukuilo, in Transylvania, 
llumania. The Hungarian poet, Petdfl, 
iell in the course of a Uussian victory 
gained here in 1849. Piii*. 12,000. 

S6gni, i/ee Sigma. 

Segodunum, gre 

Segontium, Koin. camp, on tho out- 
skirts of Caernai von, N Wales, along the 
Ueddgclert road. Th(‘ station covers 3 ac., 
and is the supposed bp. of Constantine 
t be Grout. Tliere ih a muse inn containing 
many rolins found on the site. 

S6gou. gee Skgu. 

Segovia: 1. Prov. of central Spain, 
having an area of 2082 s<|. m. K>e, wheat, 
barley, liemp, and tiax grow on the fertile 
plateaus, which arc well watcrctl by the 
Erosma, Duratou, and Cega. Tbero arc 
granite and marble iiiiaiTies. 1 *o]j. 200.800. 
2. Cap. of the above prov., 40 m. N.N.W. 
of Madrid. Succc'ssively dominated by 
(Jeltlboriaus, Uoins.. Moors, and Spaniards, 
it boasts a spiondid Koiii. aqueduct 
dating from tbo time of Trajan (d. a.i>. 
117), a fortress or alc/izar, originally 
.Viourish,’ a lute Gothic cathedral (com- 
pleted in 1577), and a thirteenth -century 
Ixiiights Tern, I.’-’ chureli of La Vera 
Cruz. I’op. 24,300. oct D. M. Suirot aad 
P. lUirnct, Ju ccpur dp r linpattne, 1932. 

Segrave. Sir Henry O’Neal Dehane 
(1890-1930), Kng. racing motorist, 0, at 
Baltimore, I'.S.A., of Iri->h ancestry. 
Educated at Eton and Sniidbiirst, he 
served in France in the First World War 
in tho Warwickshire llogniicnt and the 
Flying Corps. I £e became toolinioal secre- 
Uiry to the Air Ministrj, .iiid private 
secretary to tlie direct oi*-gcncj*al of mili- 
tary aeronautics. IIo w'as altacbcd to the 
Blit, aviation mission to W'<isbington in 
1918, and left tlu* Air Force in that jear. 
After prizc-w inning in l’'r,ince and Eng- 
land, reached 231 '41 m.p.li. at Daytona, 
Florida. Marcii 11, 1929, being knighted 
tho sumo >car. Ho was killed by ln>. 
overturned uiotor-l»oat on W'indennero. 
A S. trophy is given lor aelnevemeiils in 
transport de\ clopmont. iSn life by J. \V. 
Bay, 1930. 

Segu, or Segou, important commercial 
centre, on tbo Niger, 400 m. S.W. of 
Tiinbuctoo, in Fr. audan. It is tbo cJiicf 
city of Bamli.ira. Pop. 7000. 

Saguidilla. bp. dance in 3/1 time, per- 
formed to the guitar or to siiiging. It is 
similar to the bolero or iviclmcha. 

Siguier, Pierre (1501 SO), b. in Paris, 
was pregidput a wortirr m the parlvmetd 
of Paris from l.'>5k to 1570. He wrote 
De Uot/nitione Dei et Sui. 

Siguier, Pierre (1588-1672), Fr. chaii- 
collor, b. m Paris, was the son of Jenn S. 
and grandson of Pierre' b. Uo r(.>so 
through various oflieos to tho rank of 
pr^gideni a morlieir In 1633 and that of 
chaucollor iu 1635. He was one of the 
originators, and president, with the title of 
Protector,, of tho Aeodeniie Francaise, 
which held its sittings at his MoIpL 

S5gur. Henri Frangoie, Comte de (1689- 
1751), Fr. general, served iu Italy during 
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the war of tho Polish Succession, and 
afterw^ds in Bohemia and Bavaria, de- 
feating tho Austrians at Liclitouau (1 745). 
Uo also took part in the Flemish cam- 
paigns of 1746 and 1747. 

S6gur, Joseph Alexandre Pierre, Vioomto 
de (1756 -1805), the second son of Marshal 
S., b. in I’aris, quitted the army for litera- 
ture. Ho pub. ComCdieSt Changong et 
Prorrrbes iu 1802. 

Segur. Louis Philippe, Comte de (1753- 

1830) , Fr. diplomatist and historian, 6. in 
Paris, was the son of Philippe Henri b. 
He served in tho Aincr. SVar of lude- 
poiidcucc, and later was bcmt ns ambus, to 
St. Polcrsburg, where he concluih‘d a 
commercial treaty of great value to 
Fiance. Ho wrottt IDsltmu dt b'rtdfiric 
Guillaume II, (1800); Ilisioire vnivergelle 
(1817); liistuire de Framx (11 vuLs., 1824- 

1831) ; and Meniuurs (3 vols., 1824). 

Seiche. In the lakes u£ bwitzei'laiid in 

particular, oscillaLioji-, ot tho waters, 
similar to tides, but of dilTcrcnt origin, 
have long been noticed, and tbo names S. 
and rhii8gen}\oTii loc.Uly given. In the l ase 
of those of Lake (h'licva, <'rof. F. A. Korel 
began careful observation in 1869. They 
are often masked by the ordinary wave- 
movement of the waters, but may attain a 
inovcnicnt of sev . feet. Ford inv ented the 
limnograpli, a self-recording instrument 
provided with tho usual barrel and clock- 
work to gi\ e t Ime. The Iloat rccrirded tho 
variations of liciglit by means ot li‘ver and 
pin, and was protected from surf.ice dis- 
turbance by being enclosed in u cylinder 
connected by pipe to tJie ileep vvaUrs of 
the Lake. 

Since tlnse observ atious, attention has 
been dirt*eted to similar phenomena in 
many lakes, notably those of N. America 
and of Scotland; the latter in connection 
with Sir John Murray’s exliuiistiv^c survey 
of the Ireshwatcr lochs. The S. should Ijc 
flist inguished from the oseillatious of the 
waters of a lako duo to earthquakes. siK*h 
as that of Lisbon (1755), which utrected 
tho waters of England and N. America, or 
to avalanches or landslips. In the case 
cited the wiitors of Locli Lomond oscil- 
lated through 24 ft. every 5 mie. for some 
hours. Vaueher. iu 1891, concluded that 
rfs. uci'ur in all lakes, but are not observed. 
He noted their occurrence, particularly in 
spring and autumn, but also their gi'oat 
irregularity at any time of the year, and 
considered them to be duo to Liarometric 
changes iu the atmosphere, i'orel fonud 
Lake Genova to be always o^cilhitiug, «ind 
distinguished trunsvorso osi illation with 
periods of 10 min., though v *iry ing greatly, 
luul longitudinol S. with pt nods of 73 mm. 
lor a iminodal i>sciUatn»n (like a scc-s,iw 
aluiut a single cinitrai nmic or point of no 
vertical movement); «>i 35 miu. for a 
binodal oscillation it.wc nodes with tho 
centre of the lake fallmg .is the eiul'^ rise, 
and vice versa); and ot t.horter periods for 
multiuodal oscillu lions. \ b. may last 
up to four days depend im; ou the ivpe of 
oscillation aim the initial umplitude w hich 
decreases rraduallv us the motion 
continues. Laki's Michigan nud Superior 
show oscillatioia* of about 3 lu., but these 
are true tides. 
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S. aro now rccoRniacd os duo to baro> 
metric changrcs, and appear be pjroatcT 
with a low biiroinoter. Tlie rnudo of 
causation Ih not understood. Prof. (‘Iiry- 
stal examined the observutions on the 
Scottish lakes, and submit U*d tliciu to 
very tliorouKh inatheinatieal analysis, 
fihowinf? a relation between the periotls 
and amplitudes, and the contour of the 
lake bottom and the dimensions of the 
lake. Se4i F. A. Forel. JJman, mono- 
ffraphie limriolnaique, IS‘,).5; (1. Ohrystal, 
Hydrodynam iral Ttuory of Seiches (Transac- 
tions of Iloyal ao'dety, Edinburgh, 
and VV’. llallfass, Uruudzugc dvr vcryUivh- 
enden Sccnknnde, 1923. 

Seidlitz Powders, composed of two 
powders, one wrapped in blue and the 
other in white paper, are so nained because 
W’hcn mixed In water their composition 
and action resemble those of the natural 
sparkling^ aperient water of the spring 
in the vil. of Seidlitz in Hohemia. The 
contents of the blue paper, composed of a 
mixture of 120 grains of (ho tartrates of 
sodium and potassium and 40 grains of 
sodium bicarbonate, are lirst dissolved in 
about half a tumbler of water. Then the 
contents of the white paper, consisting of 
38 grains of tartario acid, are stirred in. 
The mixture is then drunk while it is still 
effervescing through the evolution of car- 
bon dioxide, when it acts ns a mild cooling 
aperient. 

Seignette's Salt, see RocnELLE Salt. 

Seignorage, a net. prerogative of the 
Orown, whereby it claimod a percentage 
upon every ingot of gold and silver brought 
to the Mint to be coined or exchanged for 
coin. In a wider sense S. deludes any- 
thing claimed by tlu' sovereign or by a feu 
superior in virtue of prerogative rigid. 

Seine, dept, of N. France, formed in 
1790 out 4»f a small portion of lie dc 
P’rance. It is divided into Rarrons, Fnris, 
Saint-Denis, and Sceaux. It has an area 
of 185 811 . ra., of which Paris occupies on«- 
Kixth, and is traver.seil by tlio It. Seine 
from S. to N.W. The raising of vege- 
’tables for the l*aris market is the prin. 
industry, and in iiianuf.s. the dept, is pre- 
eminent, the chief being gins', works, 
distilleries, chemical and dye works, 
breweries, porcelain, and india-rubber. 
Pop. 4,775,700. 

Seine (l^at. Sequana), important riv. of 
France, rising in the E. elope of the plateau 
of Langres near the vil. of ('haucoaii. Jt 
has n course N. -westwards, and having 
traversed the dopts. of COU-d’Or, Aubo, 
Marne, Seino-et-Marnc, Scino-et-Uise, 
Seine, Eun*. Scine-Int<*rieuro (a distaneo 
of 481 ni.), it enters the Eng. Phauncl by 
an estuary 7 in. wide. Among its iiiuiiy 
tribs. are the Aube, Marne, (Jisc, Epte, 
Yonue, ami Euro. The •>. is navigable 
to the couduenee of the Aiilie, 300 m. 
from ilio mouth, for small sea-going 
vessels to Paris, and for largo vessels to 
Rouen, below wbieli it is dyked so as to 
admit vesM Is of 20 -ft. draught. 

Seine-et-Marne, dept, of France, drained 
by the Seine and the Marne, with their 
numerous tribs. It is divided into three 
arrous., Melun, Meaux, and Provius. Area 
2276 sq. in. The surface is fairly level; 


there is much agriculture, and the dept, 
is noted for its cheese (Brio), roses, and 
wine. cap. ia Melun. Pop. 407, ^ 00. 

Seine-et-Oise, dept, of N. Franco, 
drained by sov. tribs. of the .Seine, has an 
urea of 21 84 sq. m., and is divided into five 
arrons., Versalllea, Corbell, Mantes, Pon- 
toise, Rambouillet. The surfaeo is level, 
with many forests. Agriculture nourishes, 
and porcelain, beer, and ])nper aro manu- 
factured. Cap. Versailles. I'op. 1,114,900. 

Seine-Inf6rieure, dept, of N. France, 
bordering on the Eng. Channel. It has an 
area of 2418 sq. lu., and is divided into 
three arrons., Kouen. Dieppe, Lo Havre. 
The surface is well -cultivated plateau 
land. The Hsheri<*s arc important, and 
lltmcn and Havre are industrial centres 
producing chemicals and machinery. Cap. 
Rouen. Pop. 840,100. 

Seine-net, sec under Fisheries, Sea. 

Seisin, in the feudal tenure {q.v.) of land, 
denoted the pos-'CSHioii of a froeholdlug. 
and the possession w'hich alone was re- 
coverable in a real action (see Person - 
ALITV. Real [‘roj^ertv, and Scintilla 
Juris). By the right of primer S. a 
sovereign enjoyed the revenue of a de- 
ceased tenant-ill -chief for a period, usually 
a year: the eustoiu w'us abolished in 1000 
in England. 

Seismograph and Seismology. Ttie 
mograph is an instrument for nsMjnling 
uutomatically tlie displnecment in the 
earth’s enist caused by tremors or 
earthquakes. The a<*tual movement of 
the earth at a htation in a safety zone, 
i.c, far reinovcil Irom an earthquake 
or<‘n, is of the order of , , mm., so 
that a dollcato instrument is required to 
detect and magnify any such moNCineiits. 
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The actual records taken arc (a) the hori- 
zontal and Vf'rtical eompoiumts of the 
displacement produced, (6) the compon- 
ents of a nitution about these axes. In 
most stations the former alone are meu- 
smed and the horizontal components are 
the more important. One S. is required 
for the measurement of each component. 
The most popular seiemograph Is that due 
to Milne, the pionetT worker In seismology. 
The cHsciitiai features of Milne’s lustru- 
incut aro sliowii in the accomnanying 
figure. AB is a maBsive iron pillar that 
is rigidly mounted on a table that rests 
on three levelling wrews. C is a con- 
crete blo(‘k that is firmly embedded in 
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the ground. 72 Is o liprht aluminium I 
rod, or boom, that is pressed aRainst 
a pivot hxcd to the iron pillar. A mass 
My al>otit 1000 gm., is suspended from 
the rod, and is ehielly responsiidc for 
the inertia of rotation a1)out the verti- 
cal axis. The boom is maintained in 
a horizontal position by moans of a tie 
fixed to the pillar, and by means of the 
light silk cord N. At the extremity Y 
there is a narrow slit pnraJlel to the boom, 
while A' is a narrow slit at right angles to 
the plane of the paper. In this way the 
light from tlio lamp //, that is reflected by 
the mirror Cf, passes through the narrow 
gap between the slits and ilhiiiiinates a 
small patch on the bromide paper F. A 
clockwork arrangement drives the bromide 
paper slowly over the drum shown in tins 
figure. The component f>f the displace- 
ment of the earth's crust below C in a 
horizontal direction ut right angles to the 
plane of the iiaper is communicated to t he 
pivot and magniflod by the subsequent 
rotation of the boom. The slit Y moves 
with the boom, and therefore the si»ot of 
light on the bromide paper shifts, and a 
wavy trace is made us the boom slowly 
oscillntes to and fro. The magnitude (.f 
the dlsj)lacomeut can bo deduced, and the 
locality and the magnitude of the original 
disturbamM^ dHcriniiied from the 

combined rcadiugb oi Ihe various seismo- 
gruphic records. 

Kxploratioiis for oil by the seismic 
method have been extensive. Through 
the surface layers ot the earth are sent 
artifleial earthquakes: the elleet t-f the 
rock formation upon the wayes enables 
the (‘harncter and thlckues.s of the former 
to be dediiexjd from the readings of the 
selsmogriims. Thus may be located 
domes of porous material uhero mineral 
oil is likely, surmounted by iInper^ious 
shale which forbids the C'lcapc of oil. The 
Eakriiig oillleld of Nottinghamshire, Kng- 
land, was thus discovered. New ooal- 
flolds have also la^en found, a.s in central 
Llneoliishiro, ami eksewhcrc. See also 
und/r EAUTiigUAKr-s. Full details 
selsmograidis used in observatories will 
bo found in J. B. Ma<'elwane’s and F. \V. 
Schon's, Theoretical Sf ismolotju (Fart II.), 
ia32, in P. IJyerly’H Seisnudoau (chap, 
viii.), liM‘2, and in .1. 11. Mm-chvane's 
When Ihe Earth Quakea, See also J. 
Millie, Seismologjjy 1S9S; (J. W. Walker, 
Modern Seisnwhtuy, IDl.’l; and K. K. 
Bullen, An Introduction to the 2'hcory of 
Seismoloiry, 1947. 

Seistan, stc under Pesmawakw. 

Sejanus, ^lius (d. a.d. 31), Prmtorian 
prefect, h, at Vulsinii in Etruria, tho son 
of Seius Strabo. Uo gained great in- 
fluence over Tiberius. After sev. years 
he formed tho design of obtaining the im- 
perial power, and procured the poisoning 
of Drusus, the sou of Tiberius by his wife 
Li via, whom ho had seduced. Tiberius 
at last began to suspect the designs of H. 
The Senate decreed ois death, and be was 
Immediately executed. 

Sekondi, port of the Gold Coast, Brit. 
W. Africa, between Cape Coast and Dix- 
cove. It includes Takoradi, tho chief 
harbour of the colony. Like other coast 
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tns. its Sjinitary conditions have been 
greatly improved; it has a pipe-borno 
water supply, and is lighted by electricity. 
Pop. ‘22,500. 

Sela, see 1'ktra. 

Selachians form a large group of fishes, 
liicludiug sharks, rays, chimjcras. and 
many fossil fishes. S. are divided into five 
orders: (1) Pleuropterygii, found in tho 
Upper Dovoniun of Oldo. They are 
probably ancestral forms. (2) Acan- 
1 liodii, known from fragments in tho Upper 
Silurian and Lower Permian. This group 
probably diverged from the common stock 
very early in hist., foriiiiug a highly 
specialised brnnr-h wliloh became extinct. 
(3) Ichthyotomi, found in e^irl)oriiferous 
and permlan rocks, is the (ml> ffj^sil order 
of .S. having elaspers. Tlio lehtliyotomi 
and recent S. ])rol)ably descended from a 
common ancestor. (1) Eus(‘ljiehii include 
t he majority of li v ing S. At present there 
is no doflnito evidence «d their origin 
earlier than tho 'rriassic roj'ks. (.>) IIoh»- 
cepliall (‘(msiM of a few lixiiig eliinifcra*^, 
and many and xairied fos-.iI forms in the 
Uretaceous and Eoeene. Some occur in 
the Triassic. 

Tho Euselachii are snbdixided into the 
Plourotrcmata, the sharks, aud the Hypo- 
tremata, the rays, aud tiiese are agaiu 
divided into families. Tho gill clefts of 
sharks are lateral: the anterior margins of 
the pectoral lliis aie free, and the eyes 
haxe free margin.s. The gill elofts of ray'^ 
are ventral; the antiTior margim of the 
pecLjral fins are fusrsl to the liead or body, 
and the upi)er margin^ <)f tlie eye-' are not 
free. Fixe pairs of t)i>en gill slits are 
usually jiresent, but some sharks hax o six 
<»r hcxeii The shape <>f tlie bodv 

varies considerably. Some fornih, like the 
blue sbtirk, are adaiited for grciit speed in 
the oipcn sea. Otlier.s, like the carpet 
bliark, arc adapted for sloxv movement on 
or Horn’ the ocean Led, and ndy on pro- 
tective ctdorution and str.iteg> t*) secure 
their prey. Others, like some r.iys, lixe 
on tho floor of tho sea, hut are able to 
move raiiidly by up and down stnikes of 
their i)eetoral tins. These li.sh dart on 
their jiroy, cover it with their bodies, au<l 
devour it at leisim*. Most S. lay foxv egg-, 
each protected by a hornx" capsule. Tin* 
Greenland shark is the only si)ecies laying 
numerous small uuprotected eggs. Some 
S. are vixiparous. 

Selaginella, largo genus of copods. 
S. selaffinoideSy the only Hrit. .species, is a 
slender, moss-like jiliut, xxith narrow, 
pointeil leaves, growing in wet. stony 
places. Nearly nil tho pU her species, some 
300 in number, are intixes of tropical 
America, and m.iny, ot i-K gant appearance, 
are groxvn in the stoxolioitso and green- 
house. 

Selangor, state of the Federation of 
Malaya (uutil recently described .is tho 
Federated Malay yt-il*-/ {see Malvya), 
under Brit, protecition, xvith an area of 
3160 80. m. It lies at tho W. oxiremity 
of the Milay peninsula, between Perak 
to the N Pahang to tho E., and Negri 
Sombllan and Malacca to the S., and 
stretches about 86 m. inland from the 
straits of Malacca. It has iiits. on its E. 
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frontier with valuable tin iniuos, but con- 
slHta for the most jiart of lowlands 
traversed by the SelauKor and KlaAg lis. 
Rubber and tin are tho staple osporin, and 
there are coco-nut plantations. Kuala 
Lunipur situated inland on the main 
road and rail routes from Sin^pore to 
Penang, is the scat of gov., and was also 
cap. oitho former Federated Malay States. 
This fact, coupled wit h its central position, 
mode it tho m^>st iiuporlant tu. In tho 
Federated Malay Statas. l*ort Swettou- 
ham, named after Sir Frank Swettonham 
(Q.v.), is the prln. port of Selangor, at 
which ocean-going steamers of most of the 
large shipping lines visiting Alaluyu call 
regularly. Little is known of the 3. 
coast during the period of Portuguese 
ascendanoy. Tho Dutch built a factory 
for trading in tin at Kuala Selangor. Tho 
first sultnn of Selangor si^ms to liavu been 
Raja Luiiiu, son of Duiiig C'licluk, who 
became suUan in 1743, with the name of 
Salihuddiu Shah; his descendants have 
since succeeded to bis throne. Selangor 
made a comuicreial treaty in 1818 with the 
£. India Company ut Penang. In 187 1 
anarchy prevailed amon^t the ^lalay 
chiefs of Selangor, and pirates attacked 
the coastal trade, in the result tho 
sultan was gla»l to accept a Brit, resident, 
and to receive the protection of Britain. 
Selangor was occupied by the ,iap. from 
early 1912 until Aug. 1945. Pop. 701..50U. 

Selaparan, jue Lombok. 

Selborne, Sir Roundell Palmer, fli’st Earl 
of (1812-95), Eng. lawyer, b, at Mixbury, 
Oxfordshire, was educated at Rugby, 
Winohebter, and Trinity C^)llcge, Oxford, 
and was called to the Bar in 1837, taking 
silk tweh o jqpars afteru’ards, lie entered 
Parliament in 1847 as ii Conservative, but 
gnidually drifted -to the Lilicral part\, 
and ill 1801 las aiiic solicitor-iceiierul in 
Palmerston’s ad in ill i&lra lion. From 1803 
to 1800 he wa-' aP^orncy-ifi-iieral. In 1808 
be declined (iUolstone’s oiler of the Wool- 
sack becaw.-^u in? could not support tlio 
disestablishment of tho In')!! Clmrcli. 
.That Act being passed, however, ho con- 
sented to beoomu lord chancellor in 1872. 
Ho held the oUice for two years, and was 
again appointed. 1880-85. He was a groat 
and able lawyer, and an excellent judge. 
The Jndicatnro Act of 1873 ^^as his work: 
it estab. in their modern form tho supremo 
and high courts, simplifh d ]u'ocodurc, and 
correlated law and equity. His auto- 
biography was pub. pobtJiuiiioubly (1896- 
1898). 

Selborne, William Waldegrave Palmer 
(1859-194‘i), second Earl of, Kng. states- 
luan and udinini.r>tnilor, ehU^yt son of 
firat earl. He was cdii< atiMl at Whi- 
choster and at l^niv. Collrg**, Oxford. 
Elected ^^.P. as Liharal for E. Tfarnp- 
Bhiro, 1885-92, in 1886 ho seceded troiii 
the Liberal and jidiicd the Liberal- 
Unionist party; from 1892 till 1895 ho sat 
for W. Edinburgh. 3. succeeded to tho 
earldom in 1895. From 1895 till 1900 ho 
waa under-secretary for the colonies; 
from 1900 till 1906, First Lord of the 
Admiralty; from 1905 till 1010, governor 
of the Transvaal and Orange Klv. Colony 
find high oommissionur for 3. Africa; 
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from 1915 to 1916, pi*osjdoiit of the Board 
of Agriciilturo and Fisheries. 

Though ho did not sign the contraot 
for tlio first Dreadnought, 3. set up tho 
Designs Coinmlttoo which initiated the 
‘ftll-hig-gun’ ship. As govenmr in 3. 
Africa It foil to him to try and make a 
su(‘ccss of his administration at a time 
when Liberals at liuiiie had been pre- 
sented with a powe,rful platform cry on 
‘("hineso Labour.* Despite tho Boera* 
hostility to tho crown c«»louy regime, 
S. at least won their personal respect 
and alloctlon. His term of olllce, how- 
ever, ciiWrcd on a more auspicious phase 
with the achiovement of 3. African Union. 
Tho dooumeut known as the 3. iMemoraii- 
dum, on tlie principles of union, was 
wholly his work (dated Jan. 7, 1907). In 
1909 he accompanied the Boer delegatee 
to Loudon and helped the Brit. Guv. 
with his advice iii its task of passing the 
South Africa Act of 1909. In tliat year 
ho was rewarded witli tho Garter for his 
services. 

Selborne, vil. of Hampshire, England, 
the bp. of Gilbert White (d. 1793), 4i m. 
S.3.E. of Alton station. 3. Hill, l)etweeu 
S. and Newton Valence, where White 
made many ot the observations ^(^eul'ded 
in The Xafnr<d llistoru oj iielborne, be- 
came the property of the National Trust 
in 1932. 

Selborne Society, as<sociation ffU'ineri to 
protect the Kng. countryside and W'lld 
life, taking its name troni the vil. w'hose 
natural hist, was di.MTibed h> (iilberb 
White P/.r.). FouikUmI in 1885 b> Air. and 
Mrs. George Musgravc, it was the first 
association to ailvoente the proteition of 
bird.s, tho prest'i'Mitioii of plant's, and of 
the other amenitic'^ of the eumilryside. 
xVmoiig its early sui)])ortei*M were 'Dumy- 
r»ou (q.r.), who wu.s president until ids 
death, UuHkin, and Browning (q.o.). In 
1904 the S. >>. founded om* of the tiist Iiird 
suiietuaries for the ordinary bird.s of the 
countrj in the Brent \uJley, As tmrt of 
its edu( ationul progruinme it has uiTaiigcd 
lectures, distributed lealiets to sehools, 
and oiganlsed r.unhles and vi.^its to lils- 
toriial I'Uildmgs. It later luiinded a 
se«*oiid Inrd sanctuary, including a lake, 
adjoining tlio headquartoi's ot tho society 
at Hhiiw cU. Ihibs. iueludo Helborne, Uncic^ 
Ldbra, a monthly magazine pub. from 
1885 to 1887 and 1891 to 1909; ^ature 
A'e//.s*, 188S-90; The Helborne Mayazine^ 
1909-25; aho monthly magu/.ijics. The 
secretary (‘il. Flora JScUtornemis, tho 
only Olio of White's natural liist. diaries 
not in the Brit. .Museum, and pub. it iu 
faf'siiiiilc iu 191 1 ill the .society’s name. 

Selby, Viscount, $ee Gum.Y, William 
Court, Viscount 3ii:lrv. 

Selby, mrkt. tu. on the Ouso, 14 m. 3. 
of York, in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. ()il*eake ifiunufs., llour-miiliog, 
and Hugur-reilning are the chief ludustriea. 
Tho bihtorloal churob of St. Mary, which 
belonged to tho Bonedlctluo Abbey, 
founded lii 1069, wa9 restored, after being 
damaged by fire in 1906. I’op. 10,400. 

Seldon, John (1634-1654), Kng. jurist 
and author, 5. at Bnlvington in Sussex, 
wan eduoatod at Ghlchoster and at Hart 
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Hoil, Oxford. When about nineteen he j 
was admitted a member of ClilIord*s Inn. 
and in 1604 removed to tho Inner Temple. | 
At twenty-two years of age ho wrote his j 
first pub. treatise, tho AnaX&iton Anglo^ 
Britannicon, a work which gave idra an 
immediate reputation. lie nrst appeared 
in the House of (Commons as member for 
Lancaster in 1623, and in 1625, on the 
accession of Charles 1., in tho Parliament 
which oasemblod at Oxford, ho sat for 
Great Bedwyn. S. was agtiin retui*ned 
for Bedwyn in Charles's second Parlia- 
ment. He was one of the members 
appointed to prepare tho articles of Im- 
peachment against the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and was also named a manager of 
the prosecution. S. defended Sir Edward 
Hiimpdcn, who had been imprlsont‘<l for 
refusing to pa v a forced loan. In Charles s 
third Parliament, which met in 1628, he 
was returned member for Ludgcrshall. 
Ho took iin active part in tho discussions 
which now occupied tho House of C(»m- 
mous on tho levying of tonnage and 
poundage, and in the drawing iip of tho 
Petition of Hlglits. Parliament re- 
assembled in Jan. 1629, but it wjvs soon 
dissolved by the king. S. an<l some 
others wore committed to tho Tower, but 
S« was released in 1634. Soon after he 
appears tn hr ' approached the court 
party, and t«i nave ^rained even tho favour 
of Charles, to wlmm lie d(‘dicatcd the 
treatise Alarr Hausiini (1035), on answer 
to Grotius’s ,Uare lifnrum. In tho Long 
Parliament, which assembled in 1610. lie 
was returned a incmbcr by the uni\. of 
Oxford. Ho sat on the eomndttci's of the 
Lower House wliich undertook tho pro- 
ceedings against StralfoiNl. Througliout 
hJs life S. was devoted to retirement 
and to literary pursuits. His la.st puhllc 
acts were the discii-sions in which ho took 
part in the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster. In HiDJ he took the covenant, 
and in tbo same year the parliaincnt made 
him keeper of the rolls and records in the 
Tower. Jlc remained in Parliament after 
tho execution ot ibc kintr, but withdrew 
from imblle affairs as mneh tis posslhlo, 
and, though requested by Cromwell, de- 
clined to vvrit<‘ an answer to tho FAKoti 
Basilike, S.’s nissertatinn on which, 

like most of his vvorks, is written in Lnt., 
shows him ttj have lieeii a learned lawyer. 
Wiitelocke, his liiographer, Wilkins, 
Baxter, and Clarendon all hear testimony 
to the excellence of Ids elinracter and his 
learning. The Tabic Talk w'os ed. by 
S. H. Reynolds, 1892. Bis other writings 
include Eniflaiul's and Jauas 

Anolurum (1616); 7'dhs of IJotumr (161 H. 
Ilistortf of Tythii* (1617); Dr tlih Syrn.s 
(1617); De sucrrssiombiis (1631); C’cu- 
ceminff the /{ii/ftfs and Pririhars of thi 
Svhject (1612); and Prii'ilcars of Baronatjr 
(16i2). Bee aho G. W. Johiistm, Memoirs 
of John Sekfen, 18S3 81, and H. Klee, 
Grot ins atid John Bddni^ 1916. 

Selection, see Dakwinjsm; SExr.\i. 
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Selene in Ok. ni>thology tho 

goddess of tho moon. iSlio was tho 
daughter of Hyperion and Theiu, and 
sister of Helios aud Eos. and is said to 
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havo been tho mother of Pandia by Zeus. 
Later S. was Identified with Artemis, 
Apollofs sister. 

Selenga, riv. of Asia, in Siberia and 
Mongolia. It rises iu tbo Khangal Mts., 
aud flows lute Lako Baikal. Its length 
is about 800 m., and It is navigable for 
about 200 m. 

,^SeIenite, crystallisod variety of gypsum 
(Cad 0421 l 20 ). It occurs In largo trans- 
parent crystals, with perfect cleavage like 
mica. Thill plates of S. aro flexible, but 
not clnstlc (hardness 2; sp. gr. 2 '3). 

Selenium, chemical elomeut, symbol Se, 
atomic number 31, atomic weight 79*2, 
clonoly related to sulphur {q.v.) and tol- 
lurluiii (fj.v.). It is widely distributed, 
though In small quantities, the prin. ores 
being sclenides of such metals as silver, 
lead, and cupper. It was discovered by 
Berzelius in 1817, who gave it its name, 
ineaiung the ‘moon’ element, bccanso it 
resembled the then recently disoovere<l 
element tellurium (named after tho earth, 
Lat. tellus). Nowadays it is oxtraoted 
from a deposit loft in the lead chambers of 
sulphuric acid works, and ^roin the anode 
mud obtained in the electrolytic refine- 
ment of copper. Some 250,000 lb. arc 
piodueed niiuually, there being a com- 
mensal demaud for fc>. and S. compounds 
in gliiS'^-makirig (to decolorise the green 
tint causiil by iron). In pottery, and 
ill ciueiiiatogniph> , etc. (S£c Selenium 
(’hLi>4). S. exists in sev. allotroplc forms 
(see Allotuouv ), e.g. red S., grey S., and 
‘luetalUe’ grey S.; the last is the form 
nse«l in S. cells. S. burns in tho air, 
forming rf. dioxide, SeO^, and if boated lu 
hydrogen forms hydrogen SilvnidCt IfsSc, 
a poisonous gas w’ith a fetid smell. 
Metallic selemdrst f.(/. '^ihcr selenido, 
Ag^Se, can be prejiared liy heating tlio 
metal w'ith S., and in other ways. 

Selenium Cells. ‘Metallic’ ‘'Cleuiiim iu.r,) 
1 does not euiiduet eleetrieitv in the dark, 
hut when illuminated it becomes .i eon- 
diietor, aud its conduetivitv is pro- 
Pi)rtional to the intensity of illniiiinatlon. 
This fact has boon iiiutie tho basis of a 
largo number of ingenious devices, worked 
liy ‘eelLs containing selenium. All S. C. 
arc ineliuU'd in an electric circuit iu sindi .i 
wav that w hen the selenium is illuminated 
a euirent flow’s, and is usually made t(» 
work or cut ott a relay iu a more powerful 
cireuit , which carries vuit the desiroti 
operation. Thus street lamps may he 
made to light automatically ot dusk and 
to extinguish themselves at dawn, and 
similar devices are used on buoys, siiiiill 
liglitsiiips, etc. Ill the optophone, in- 
vented by Fournier d’*\ll)e, the selenium 
cell has been employ (‘d to enable blind 
persons to read ordinary piint h> varia- 
tions in sound, while in sound films it is 
used for reproducing ‘'T»ee<'h. ele. No 
satisfactory oxplauatioii of the romarkahlH 
behaviour of sidenium I'-’s yet been ad- 
vanced; it should bo noted that the «>tbcr 
allotroplc forms of the element do not 
possess It. Bee F. d’.Mbo, The Moon 
Flement, i007. 

SeUstat (Ger. Sohlettstadt), tn. in the 
dopt. of Bas-Hhln, Franco, ou the U. Dl. 
Tbero are metalworks. Pop. 10,900. 

S 
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Seleuoia, name of six nnct. cities of 
Asia, the most important beinir tbat built 
by Seloiieus on the Tlffris about 31-2 n.c. 

Seleuoid£e» kin^is of S>Tia, so called from 
the founder of the dynasty, Seleucus I. : 

SdeuctiJt I., surnamed Nicator, was the 
founder of the Sj'riaii monarchy, and 
reigned 312-280 n.c. He was the son of 
Antioebus. In tbe second ])artition of 
the provs. which followed, S. obtained 
Babylonia. He afterwards conquered 
Susiana and Media. In 306 S. formally 
assumed the regal title and diadem. 
Having leagued himself with Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassnnder against Anti- 
gonus, he obtained, by the defeat and 
death of that monarch at Ipsus (301), a 
great part of Asia Minor as well as the 
whole of Syria, from the Kuphrates to the 
Mediterranean. In 293 lie consigned the 
gov. of all the provs. boj ond the Euphrates 
to his son Antioclni^*. u])on wliom he 
bestowed the title of king. In 286, with 
the assistance of Ptolemy and Lysimachus, 
he defeated and captured Demetrius, king 
•of Macedonia, who had iuvaded Asia 
Minor. For some time Jealousies had 
existed between S. and Lysimachus; war 
followed and terminated in the defeat and 
death of Lysimachus (281). S. now 
crossed the Hellespont in order to take 
possession of the throne of Macedonia, 
which had been left vacant by the death 
of Lysimachus, but ho had advanced no 
turther than Lysimachia when he was 
assassinated (280) by Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

Heleucua II. (246-226), surnamed CdUi- 
niciiSf was the son of Autlochus if. He 
had to contend in war again-st Ptolemy. 
Euergetes, Antioehus, IJierax, and the 
Parthians, but in the last campaign he 
was defeated by Arsuces, king of Parthia. I 
He W’as accidentally killed by a fall from 


his horse. 

Seleunm III. (226 223), surnamed 
Ceranns, was assassinated by the soldiers 
after a reign of three years. 

Seleitctia IV,* (187—175), surnamed 
Philopator, was the son of Antioehus the 
Great, whom he succeedeil. No glorious 
events crowned his reign, his father having 
just suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Korns. 

Seleuciis V. nssuined the crown in 125 
on hearing of the death of his father, 
Demetrius II., but was in (urn assas- 
sinated bj his mother’s (Cleopatra) 
orders for venturing such a stop. 

Selmcua VI, (95-93), surnamed A’p?- 
phanea and yicaiort the son ot Antioehus 
VIII. His first act was to slay his uriele 
Antioehus Cyzicouus, who laid claim lo 
the throne, hut he whs himself defeated 
and expelled from S>ria by Gyzicenus’s 
son, Eusebes. Having taken refuge nt 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, hi* was burned to 
death by the people, who were provoked 
by hia tyranny. 

*S'ee also under Antiocuiuh. 

See E. K. Bovan, The House of Seleucus, 
1902. ’ , ^ 

Self-defence, eee under Assault. 

Self-denying Ordinance was passed in 
164.5 by the Influence of Cromwell, during 
a critical period of the Civil war. It 
. enacted that every member of Parliament 


should resign civil or military office con- 
ferred by either or both of the Houses, or 
by authority derived from them. Thus 
Essex and other Presbyterians wore re- 
moved and replaced by Cromwell's 
nominees, and since reappointment was 
allowed, Cn unwell became cavalry com- 
mander. 

Self-determination as a term was applied 
In the first place to nn individual who 
claimed the right to exercise his will as an 
individual, and it thus became associated 
with 'free will’ as distinct from the doc- 
trine of predestination. But in tho First 
World War tho word acquired a political 
significance, meaning tlic right of a nation 
to choose its own polity or form of govern- 
ment and, generally, to develop its own 
political institutions. Tlic idea w;is 
brought intt) notoriety upon tho occasion 
of the Russian revolution, and formed the 
basis of Kerensky's foreign policy in 1917. 
President Woodrow Wilson employed the 
term in his ‘Fourteen Points’ {tj.v.). Tho 
treaty of Versailles endeavoured to em- 
body tho principle, and the League of 
Nations on the question of Iransfercnccs 
of ter. made tliein subji*et to plebiscites 
(see PLEUisciTUM), though In tlio ciiscs of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Ihiseii, and W. Prussia 
such machinery was not used. Plebiscite 
verdicts, however, direet(*(l tho transfer 
of Allenstein and Manenwi*rdcr, Upper 
Silesia, and N. Sehl(“'\Mg. and in 1931 of 
the Sear. Tlie ])riueiple lias umloubtcdly 
suffered a set-baek through the manifest 
inability of small nations to defend 
their iiidependeuee in the conditions 
of modern warfare. Su W. IMiillips, 
‘Europe and the I»roblem of Nationality' 
in the hdinburgh Jieview, 1915; R. 
Russell, Principles of Social lieconstrvc- 
linn, 1917; K. Renner, Das Silhslbest- 
immunasrecht dtur Natiomn, 1918; H. K. 
Rurncs, National Self -del cron nation and 
the Problems of the Small at ions, 1919; 
Plebiscites, Issued l>y llio Historical 
Section of the Foreign Otliee, 1920; 
S. AVanibaiigh. A Monograph on Plebis- 
cites, 1920, and Plebiscites since the H'oWd 
IV ar, 1933; J. Wlassies, The Dighi of Self - 
delerminalion, 1922; particularly E. H. 
Carr, (Conditions of Peace, 1UP2, and S. 
Szeude, European Revolution, 1945. 

Selim, sultans of Tin key: 

Selim 1. (1467-1520), sulttin of Turkey, 
son of Rajuzet II., wliom he ilethroiied hy 
the aid of tlie janissari(‘s (1512). He 
declared war (1514) against Sliah Ismail of 
Persia, whom lie defeated at Caldcroon. 
In tlio following year he overran Armenia, 
lie conquercMl Egypt and incorporated it 
with tho Turkish empire. The Ottoman 
sultan also became the chief of Islam, as 
the representative of Mohammed, and the 
Kflcrod rltios of Mecca and Medina, along 
with the chief Arabian trllies, In c*oiisc- 
qiiencc acknowledged his siipremncy. 

Selim II. (1524-74), son of Kuleiman I. 
and Roxelana, b, at Oonstantinoplo. He 
succeeded his father in 156G, and, being 
entirely devoid of military virtues, left all 
uower to his ministers and generals, while 
ho gave himself up to debauchery. In 
this reign Arabia was conquered (1570) 
and Cyprus (1571), but the Turkish fleet 
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was destroyod off Lepanto the same year 
by Don John of Austria. 

Selim HI, (1761-1808), b, at Constan- 
tinople, Buccoudod in 17 8U, and. as soon as 
he was able, prosecuted many reforms, 
which, as a result of tlio opposition aroused 
amongst the janissaries, evontualiy cost 
him ids life. 

See .T. H. KraiutTs, ‘Selim I., IT., and 
111.* (in Kmuklopadie des Islam, 1926). 

Selimnia, see Sliven. 

Selincourt, Ernest de (1870-1943), llrit. 
literary historian, h, at Streatham, and 
educated at Dulwich College and Tiiiv. 
ColleKO, Oxford. He was eucces'^ively 
lecturer in modern Euk. literature, Oxford 
Univ., 1899-1909; prof, of lOiig:. lauffunffo 
and literature, Dirinin{;hain Univ., 1908- 
1935; and \ ice-principal there from 1931 
to 193.3; dean of the faculty of arts. 
Diriiiin^rliam Univ., 1919-30; prof, of 
poetry, Oxford Univ., 1929-33; and presi- 
dent of the Enij. Association, 1935-36. 
Ho wrote a number of criticai cds. of llrlt. 
poets, Ineludiug Lectures on Wordsworth 
(193.)); Jjetters of William and norothy 
Wordsworth (193.')); and a work <»n Jveals. 

Selinus, one of the ino&t iiiiportaut .uvl. 
tna. in Sicily, situated upon a ijill on the 
S.W. coast, and upon a riv. of tlio same 
name. It was founded by the Dorians 
from Mepfar"’ u ’ on the K. <*o<ist <»f 
.Sicily, 628 R.<’. ie soon attained threat 
prosperity, but it was taken l)y t ho C5ar- 
thaginians in 409, when most of its mliab. 
were slain or sold avS rlavea, and tlie 
greater part of tlie city destroyed. 

Seljuks, name of sev. Turkish djTiasties, 
descended Ironi the (iliuz eliieftnin Seliuk, 
wliich reigned o\<‘r large parts of Asia in 
the eh vent li, twelfth, and thirteoenth 
centuries. Toghrul Beg, the grandson of 
Seljuk, conquered l*ersi,i, .and having cap- 
tured Merv (1040) madi* it the ollicial cap. 
He was succeeded in 1063 by his nephew 
Alp Arslan, who took Syria and I\ilestino 
from the Fatimitu raiipli of Egypt, and in 
107 1 defeated and captured the Byzantine 
emperor Roinanus Diogenes, who there- 
upon ceded a large part of Asia Minor. 
Alp Arslan was succeeded hy his son Malik 
Shah in 1072, on whose d<‘ath in 1092 the 
empire w'os divided among four hraiiclies 
of the .Seljukiaii fuinily, the prin. tlyiuvsty 
ruling ill I’ersiii, wliile tin* others were 
centred at Kerman. Damascus, and 
loonium. Of these the last w'as of longest 
duration, but it was su]ierseded at the end 
of the thirteenth century by t lie Ottoinan.s. 
-See M. T. Houtsma, Jtistiure des Seld- 
joucides, 1903, and 11. (llnek. Vie Kunst 
der Seldschuken in Klcinasien und 
Armen ien, 1923. 

Selkirk. Alexander (1 676-1 7 2 1 ), Scott ish 
sailor, b. at Largos. Fifeshire, tlrst going to 
sea in 1695, suilcd in 1704 with Thom.is 
Stradltng, who, quarrelling with him, 
landed him on the uninhabited is. of Juan 
Fernandez, from which lie w'aa ro.seued 
after live years by i:iipt. Woodes Kogers, 
H.N., afterwards governor of the Bahamas. 
S.*s adventures inspired Defoe with the 
idea of Robitison Crusoe, tho hcuiio of which 
story, however, is laid in Tobago, luid 
Cowpor*a poem Alexander Selkirk, See 
life by J. Howell, 1829. 


Selkirk, Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of 
(1771-1820), b, at St. Mary's Isle. Kirk* 
cudbri^htshire, tlio seat of tho Douglas 
family, was educated at Edinburgh Univ., 
where he became a friend of Walter Scott. 
His life was mainly concerned with the 
welfare of Scottish and Irish emigrants to 
Canada. ( n 1 SO 3 ho f oimdcd a settlement 
in IMnco Edw’ard Is., and in 1811 he be- 
came a largo owner of stock in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Tho following year 
lie formed a seltlciiient of Highland Soots 
and Irish on the banks of tho Red K. 
Here liis work was embittered by the 
hobtility of tho Northwest Company, a 
ino.,t iiiliueiitial company, and a rival of 
tho Hudson’s Bay Company. See also 
Kim Kivim op thk Noimr. See C. 
Martin, Lord Selkirk*s Work ui Canada, 
Oxford Historical Studies (vol. vii.), 1916. 

Selkirk: 1. Cap. of Selkirkshire, Scot- 
land, and a royal tnirgh, lies on the r. b. of 
tlio ELtrick, 38 m. S.S.E. of Ediuburgh. 
Its Inhab. arc mainly engaged in the 
manuf. of tw'ceds. Fop. 6000. 2. Tn. of 

(Camilla, m Manitoba prov., 20 m. N.E. of 
Winnipeg, near Lake Winnipeg. In- 
dustries inclifdc lumberiiig, rolling mills, 
and a stci‘l foundry, and it is a fjciitrc of 
the ilshmg industry. Pop. .3000. 

Selkirk Mountains, range in Brit. 
Columbhi, distinct from the Rocky 
riystem, w'hi(‘h is hounded by the Columbia 
IL on the E., W ,, and N. Mt. l>awMm 
(ll.ltHi tt.) the highest peak, and there 
are otheiN «)ver 10,1)00 ft. high. Roger’s 
Pass ill the range is eio.ssed l)> the 
Canadian Piieitie llaihvav. 

Selkirkshire, eo. of Seolland, bounded 
W.and N. by Peeblebshin*, S. by Dumfries- 
shire, E. and S. by iloxlmrghshire, aud 
N.E. hy Midlothian. It is 20 m. long 
and 10 m. broad, wdth nn area of 267 sq. 
in. and a pop. of 22.800. 'I’he surface is 
hilly. Broad Law (2754 ft.) being the 
highest point. Jt is watered hy the 
Tw’ced, Kttrick, Yarrow, and tho Gala. 
The chief tns. are Selkirk (the cap.) and 
Galashiels. It was lornially r.illed Ettriek 
Forest, and it contains the \ales of 
Yarn>w and Ettriek, which have formed 
tho subject of much poetry and prose, and 
Nliansl in border hist. On its hilly pasture- 
land many thousands of shuep are reared. 
The main industry is the manuf. of tweeds 
ill Galashiels aud Selkirk. Subsidiary 
indastries include skin works, engiueermg. 
silk, and paper proce-ssing. Tlio eo. is 
rich in arehiU*etiu’al anlifiuities, and con- 
tains ruins of tho eustles of Onkwood. 
Bueeleiieh, Dryhope. Newark, and Tu'^hie- 
law. At I'hiliphaiigh on Yarrow Water 
Montro■^^* was defeated hy David Leslie in 
1645. in Ettriek ehiirehyard lie tiie re- 
itiaiiis of Hogg, the Mottl.h ‘shepiierd’ 
lioet. Mungo Park wa^ liorn at Foiilshiels. 
Sir Walter Scott li\c(l at Ashestiel (or 
Ashie.steel) for sovtsi ^ea^s. The com- 
bined cos. of S. and llo\l)urgli send one 
member to the House of C<immoii‘<. See 
T. Craig-Brown, Ilistorif of Selkirkshire 
(2 vols.t 18S6: Hall, History of (fala- 
shicls, 1' Sir G. Douglas, 7Ae Harder 
('ouiUies, 1899; and A. and J. Lang, 
liighvoays and liywaus on ihe Bordet, 
1913. 
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SfUfifleld. hauilet of W. Cuinboriiaiid, 
Eneland, 5 lO. S.iS.K, of Near 

by IS an early Bronze Age stone osirole. 
Here Jn the coustrueiion of the first 
Brit, atomic energy plant wnsoominonoed. 
The neighbouring vtl. of Caldorbrldge has 
a mined abbey. Both fc). and Oalderbridge 
are in the pai*. of ist. Bridget (pop. 6(50). 

Selle, riv. in France,, rising near Le 
Cateau. and llowiug N. to join the Scheldt. 
It was the scene of a battle in Oct. li)18, 
when Anglo-Fr. troops gained a consider- 
able victory over a numerically superior 
Qer. force; 20,000 prisoners were taken, 
together with 475 guns. 

Selma, co. seat of Dallas co., Alabama, 
U.S. A., on the Alabama li., 1H5 m. by rail 
N.N- B. of Mobile. Dairy and stock firm- 
ing are carried on, and cotton-seed oil 
produced. There is a Negro univ. l*op. 
19.800. 

Selous, Frederick Courteney (1851- 
1917), Brit, big-game hunter and traveller, 
was 6. in London and educated at Bugby 
and in Germany. Uo landed in Africa at 
the age of twenty, and from that time 
followed his bent as a Innitcr and a field 
naturalist, lie will reiiiain*aH the great 
authority on the lion. The prin. Held of 
his activities in natural hist, was lUiodesia 
In 1893 ho saw active service against tlie 
Matabele. In spite of his age lie was 
accepted for service in the 19li-18 war. 
In the operations at Tanga he was awarded 
the D.S.O., but was killed on Jan. 4, 1917, 
at Klssaki, being buried where ho fell. His 
books Include A llvnttr^a B andt^rings in 
Africa (1881): Suvshine and Storm in 
Hhodcsia (1890); Siiort and Travel Kaat 
and West (1900); AJricon yature Notes 
arid Iteminiscencea (1908). See life by 
J. G. Millais, 191 

Selsey, or Selseai fishing vil,, 9 m. S. of 
Chichester, m ^ius'^ex, Knglaiul. The 
bishopric of the S. .Saxons, founded hero in 
the seventh ceiitiirv, wa-s in 1079 removed 
to Chichester, and the soa has wuslied 
away the site of* the old cathedral. The 
headland S. Bill is at Die end of the pen- 
insula. I’op. 3700. 

Seltzer Water, obtained naturally from 
springs near Limburg in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. It Is miide artificially, however, 
by mixing its chief ingredients, viz. the 
bicarbonates of sodium, calcium, uiul 
mugiicsiuin, and the snlphato of potas- 
sium, willi water, and aerating with 
carbon dioxide. It has valuable medi- 
cinal properties, e8pe«‘ially fur those sullcr- 
ing from liver compluinis, and it is also 
extensively used as a table water. 

Selvas f.Sp., forests;, almont impene- 
trable forests in Die basin of the K. 
Amazon. I'lie name has been extended 
to other regifULS, and may be said to em- 
brace the dense evcrgi*ei*ii forests which in 
the Americas occupy the eciuatorial re- 
fldons of constant rain, and appear furtiuT 
N. over a part of Central America and the 
Caribbean, and further S. on the coast 
of Brazil. 

Selwyn, George Augustus (1809-78), 
Eng. bishop, b, at Hampstead, London, 
was educated at Eton and iSt. John's 
College, Cambridge. Ho was ordained in 
1833, and in 1841 wont to New Zealand as 
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I first bishop, and greatly influenced the 
development of the colonial church. Ho 
I attended the l=*an-Angljcan synod in Eng- 
land in 1868, and the samo year accepted 
the see of Lichfield. Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, was erected in bis honour in 
1882. See lives by II. W. Tucker, 1879, 
and G. H. Curteis, 1889. 

Selymbria, or Selivria, important tn. of 
anct. Greece ou tho l^ropoiitis. It was 
founded by tho Megarians in Thrace about 
670 B.C., and continued to flourish until it 
was couQiiered by Philip II. of Mneedon. 
Tho site is now occupied by the tn. of 
Silivri. 

Semantics (Gk. <rT;/uiai'ri.Kt>s\ significant), 
or Semasiology, that pari, of tho scieuc‘.e of 
linguistics which treats of the ineanlug of 
words, as distinct from phonetics, which Is 
eoucemed with their sounds. S. also 
stiidh's the hist, of words with W'gard ta 
changes in tho iiotiotial eoiiB'iil of their 
meanings, i.v. the sensc-ehanges. This 
study is very important for etyinohigy 
and lexicography. Tlio lat<‘r meaning of 
a word often. represeuN an ('xteiision, re- 
striction, or specialisation of tho primary 
meaning, or ols»' could Ix' »>thcrwise logi- 
cally related to it. In atldiiion, ilicro arc 
many sense -eliangt's, wbicli cannot bo 
classified by the historical method. 

G. Stern Ims suggested seven main 
classes for the senuintic changers: (1) 
substitution: sciiko clniiiges duo to oxtcrnul, 
noii'ljijgiiistic causes: e.g. the hooking- 
olDce, from the practice of hooking one's 
iiOTiiP for a coach, is now used for Die place 
where tickets arc sold; (2) analogy, e.g. 
exposition, used in ttio sense of exhibition, 
under intluciico of Fr. ej position', 
shortening, e.g. hns, for oinuihns, private, 
for iirivate soldier, prnm for pcraiulmlator; 
U) nominal um: a numo Is intent ionnll.v 
traiisfcrri'd to ivconimon noun, r.g. basque, 
chatiipagxie, angora cut, jers<*y; (5) regular 
transfer, e.g. loaves, to iiidicuto thin 
ohjeels rcsomhling a leaf in shape; hod. 
e.g. for Die foundation of a stoain engine; 
(6) permutation, e.g. front, back, top, of an 
ol»jcet ; gallery, pit. iioxcs, in a tlieatro; 
{7) adigualion, e.g. horn, uslmI for a musical 
instrument; nstoniali, literally to thunder- 
strike: rubric, coiinecteil with Lat.. ruber, 
red, w'liicli originally indicated a heading 
of a ehuptcr or sectiou written or printed 
in red. Most of these sen'.o changes, 
w'hicii til'd normal phases of 1 lie linguistic 
dovelopineut, iiro the result of the striving 
of speakers to adjust spccidi yet more 
closely to the funcLioiis which it has to 
perform. 

Srt M. D. Whitney, The Li fe and Growth 
of Lonquage, 1872; M. Brdal, Semantics, 
I90(t; W. Wundt, Die S/iraehc, 1900, 1911 ; 
H. Bradley, 27/e Making of Knglish, 1919; 
K. W<‘cklcy, The Romance of TVorda, 
4tli ed., 1922; G. Ogden and T. A. Kich- 
anls. The. Meaning of Meaning, 1923; G. 
Htern, Meaning and Change of Meaning, 
1932; and J. Jesporsep, Linguijttica, 1933. 

Semaphore. Origiiially an instrument 
for signalling messogeB by moans of disks 
and slnitterH in a framework, but now 
applied to uU met hods of oommuuicating 
by Iho code wldch grew out of it. In- 
vented by Fdgevvorth In 1767. It was first 
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udapterl by fbappo in 1794 for uso bo- 
tweoii Taris and tlie frontier armies. In 
tbo following y^^ar n further adaptation, 
introduced by Sir G. Murray, was accepted 
by the Brit. Admiralty for cominunicution 
between London and Portsmouth, the in- 
struments boingr placed <ni clmrcli towers, 
hiRh hills, etc., at distances up to 10 ni. 
apart. With the aid of a tcl<*faeope they 
wore very ellicicnt in tine woatlior and 
lasted until superseded by Ihe electric 
telegraph (see TELLGUAHriv) about seventy 
years later. In 1810 the Brit. Admiralty 
adopted hir H. Popham’s S. for sea ser- 
vice, but this was replaced hy Paslev's m 


rounding dist. yielding coffee, pepper, 
indigo, rice, tobacco, sugar, etc. Petro- 
leum also is found. A railway connects 
K. \vith Surakarta, whence lines run to 
Surabaya and the E., and via Jokjakarta 
(f/.v.), on the S. to Batavia in the W. 
In tho post-war Nationalist rising of 194o 
Dukatas landed at S. witli detachments of 
Punjabi machine gumiers to liberate 
Dutch w'omcn and children internees 
Pop. 217,700 (Europeans 20,000). 

Semasiology, see Semanik s. 

Semeiography, see und(r Shorthand. 

Semibreve, largest niusical note-value 
now m fiirrcnt use, and therefore called 
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1827. But a considerable period elapsed 
before they were lirouglit into general uso 
tor tho ll.N., and it >viks not until 1890 
that tho method was c\tcndcd to the 
actual spelling of W'ords, and the present 
system evolved wheicliy the relatiNO 
positions of two arms, huinan or mechani- 
cal, indicate dilTcront letters or inimcrals. 
All shore signal stations and most war- 
ships are fitted wltli the meehaiiieal two- 
arm S., but tho system lias never been 
muoh used in tho army w'liere Mor^e 
(‘flag wagging*) has hoen more popular. 

Semarang, cap. of a former residency 
of the same name (pt>i>. 2,021,000), lies at 
about tho middle of the N. coast, 2 j 0 m. 
£. of Batavia, central Java, at the mouth 
of the S. R. It Is, however, !)> <’anal, which 
like tho liv. requires constant drodging, 
that it communicates with the sea. it Is 
the seat of a court of justice, and eeiitro of 
exploitation of the Javan forests, tho sur- 


tlio * w hole note * in Gorma ny and Ameru a. 
It is actually half tlio ^alue of tlic 
old breve, and therefore quite 0011*00111 
described by its Eng. n.imo. 

Seminoles, tribe of N. Amer. Indians ot 
jVlnskliogcan stock, which is centred 
eliiellj in Oklahoma. Tho Seminole war 
(1835-12) W'as caused hv tlieii* refiifl«il ttj 
cede their lauds in Elonda and to mo^e 
to Aikansas. S., like liiose of tin* otlier 
Ene CivlliHod Tribes, no lunger hvo on 
reserviitions. 

Semipalatinsk: 1. l^oiincrly a prov. of 
tlio steppes of Russia, hut now a icsion of 
tho Kazakh S.S.R. It b rich in imiieraU, 
especially chromium and nickel. A road 
known as the Eastern Kmg, 500 m. long, 
passes across the most important agrlc. 
and Ina'c^trial areas of S. and the £. 
Kazakh Begdons and so links up with the 
Altai ore dist., with its great deposits of 
lead, copper, and gold. 2. The chief tn. 
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of the regrion of S.: lies on tho Irtysh of tho (Uinaanit.es, who spoko a languagro 
and is situated at the i)oint where strictly related to lleb.) Is not considered 
the Tiirksib Railway en)sses the uaylffabie as a son j)f tihoin, but of Ham ((Ion. x. 6). 
part of the rlv., and in the heart of steppe Nowadays the lenii Semitie is primarily 
land of considerable aRi'ie. value. It is linffiiistie (see Skmitk’-Hamitiu LAN- 
linked by rail, via Karafranda, with uir\(}Es). 

Azhezkazgran (with ore deposit^) and There has been miuii disputation as to 
Baikonour (coal mines), so that tho newly where the oriprin of the S. must bo soufrlit. 
dovelope»l Karnpranda industrial region Some scholars suggesU'd Kurrllstan, ‘the 
has become a focal point for transport land of Arpaehshad,* an ‘ancestor of Ahra- 
from W. Siberia and the Urals. It Is an ham’ ((icn. x. 22). but this theory has been 
important entrepot of tho U.S.S.ll. for abamloued. K. Renan. L. Lenormant, F. 
commerce from Dzungaria to Omsk, etc., lltimmel, J. P. Peters, and especially 
and has silk mills and a large meat- 1. Uuidi, favoured Mesopotamia us the 
packing plant. Pop. 109,700. motherland of the S. A large group of 

Semi-Pelagianism, see Pklaoius. scholars adhere to the Arabian theory, 

a<‘cordiug to wiiieh the S. «*ame originally 
from central Arabia. According to 
A, T. (iay. \. Moret, (I. (Umtenau, and 
othtM* 'scholars the anct. Amurrii (probably 
Nitiiated in N. S> ria) was ilie original homo 
of the S. T. Nolcieke, 11. A. Barton, and 
SEMlQU.vvElis gUAVEiw Others would trace the origin of tlie S., as 

w'ell as tliat of the llamites (see under 
Semiquaver, note in miisie equivalent in Semith'-IIamitic IjAN(iiiaoks), to Africa, 
value to half a qua\er and a sixteenth of The solution of tins problem is even more 
a semibre\e. eomplicated b> tlie fact nowadays reeog- 

Semiramis and Ninus, her hnsbami, the msed hv serious scliolars tliat there is an 
mythical founders of the A'^syrian Umpire aflinit.N hct\\t‘en the Hainitic and Semitic 
of Ninus or Nineveh. The legendary languages. Tho most striking analogy is 
lii-it. of S. may have been liorrowed from In tlie r.mts. In Semitic langiingcs roots 
K. ( { Median) source.s; and some wTiters art* mainly tnialeral, and the same 
have ideutitied lier with the Syrian god- pecnliaritt -.cems to appear in tlie llamitic 
(less xVstarte, tlio godd('ss of love and tongues; inan> otlu'r points of rescinlilunco 
fertility. miglil he notisl. 

'Semiramis of the North,* are M \u- According to W . P. Albright, pos-^ibly 
GVRET, (iiieen of Denmark, Xoi*wa>, and about 8900 n.( . the Mesolithic \ge of 
Sweden. Pah‘stlne, or Natiitlan, m.ik(‘s it-, appear- 

Semiryechensk, formerly a pro\. ol anec from the N., cind a later phase of it 
Russian Turkestan ; tho gi'cater part of it penetrated mto Kgvpt. 'I’licsc Nututiaus 
now forms the Kirghiz s.S.R. The old w'itc food-proiluciMs us well as food- 
prov. had an area of 1 1 Lb)(l -.(i- m., ami gatherers, and I’rof. Albright suggests 
was bounded on the X. by Scmipalatinsk, that th(*y w(*rc llu* ancestral Sisnito- 
on tho E. and S. by Ciiina, and on tlio Hainitic slockt W'hh'h liad not yet hecomo 
VV. by the Russian prois. of Ferghana, sharply dilYereiiliatcd. The* s. were 
Syr- Darya, and Akmoliiisk. X. and s. dolichocephalic. The three gmit nniv(*r- 
respcotiiely of Lake Issyk-kul are the sal religions, Judaism, ( Miristianil v, and 
ramifications of the Ala-ttiu and Tiuii- Islam, have sjTung from them, 'riiisfact 
shall mt. systems, l»otli of which rho to ahmc wtuild siillbic to give them a pre- 
a height of 10,00(1 ft. Tlie Hi (200 m.) (miiiu'nt position in the iiist. of mankind, 
flows to Lake Balkasli in the S., and otlier Ste LiNiirisTii’ Families; Pai.intini:, 
notewortliy rivs. are the Chu and Xur>u. ArrhtvoU^ni, 

The fertile prairies of lisergiopol in tlie Semitic - Hamitic Languages. Until 
X.E. contrast with tho barren steppes S. recently it was u.ssumed that these 
of Lake Balka.sh. Cattle-breeding is tho tw'o groups were nutoiioinous linguistic 
prin. occupation of tho nomad Kirgliiz families, hut nowadays all competent 
(q.v.), blit cereal crops are eultivutcd with philologists agree that they formed origin- 
success by tho Ru.s.siaus. ally one family. Tho llamitle branoh 

Semites, name derived from the biblical included anct. Egyptian and its descon- 
tahlo of nations (Gcii. x. 21 ID. and u-icd dant, the Coptic language, tho Berber or 
primarily, but not accuratii>, to denote Libyan dialect m of N. Africa, and tho 
the group of nations there described as various Cusfiitio tongiu's of modern Abys- 
descended fmm Sliom. The term is fliNt sinia and the adjacoiit regions. It may 
used by A. L. Selihi/.er in ‘Von den (’hal- also lia\e iiieluded Haussa, mainly spoken 
dilern,’ in .1. (i. Eieliom’s Heperturium in the Kiidan, but very important os a 
(1781), but the credit of its invention is kind of lint/ua franca in a great part of 
claimed bi Kiciihorn liiniself in bis All- N. ('(‘iitral Africa. Egyptian, being nearer 
aemeim lUhboihck (1794). Later re- ijcmlth*, both clironologically and mo- 
bearches made it clisir that the word graphically, reseinblcs tho Homitio Tan- 
SemiUo must lose its literal scilso and gnages more closely than do tho other 
adopt a conventional one, for the genea- Hamitic tongues. 

logics given in Gen. x. apparently were The Sumitlc lungoages are grouped in 
planned on lines that were neither prim- various ways, tho following being the most 
arily ethnological nor primarily linguistic, generally accepted: (1) N.E. Semltlo 
butmainly cultural-political spheres. K(ir or Aceadiao (eoiisistlug of Assyrian 
instance, (Janaan (the eponymous anre.stor ami Bubyloniuu, see under Cuneiform 
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Writino), now extinot; (2) W. Somitio or 
N.VV. Semitic, comprising ilob. {see under 
Hebrew Imnc^uaue and Literature) 
and tlio extinct allied languages (Moabite, 
lOdomitc, and Ammonite), Uanaanlte, and 
PlKcnician (including Punic, which was 
spoken by the anct. (Carthaginians), both 
extinct, and Aramaic (including the 
Arainalc portions of the Bible and the 
language of the Babylonian Talmud, see 
under llKimEW Language and Litera- 
ture), with its descendant, the Syrian 
tongue, still spoken by sumo 100,000 
people, and employed for liturgical pur- 
poses by the Syriac (Jhurch; (;i) S. Semitic, 
subdivided into N. Arabic (including the 
extinct Nabatiean and many other dia- 
lects) or Arabic proper, spoken by about 
00,000,000 people, and S. Arabic, coin- 

I) n>lng the extinct hijigu.igcs spoken in 

Vral)ia. Miiucaii, Sabasin, lliinyaritic. 
ami Hadhramautio, os well as Ohl 
Ktliiopic (the ancestor of (Ic’ez, the 
liturgical language of the Abyssinian 
(Jhurch), Amharic, I'igr^^, and Tlgrai or 
Tlgrinn. iSVe aluo under Lincjuistic 
V VMIIAES; SI.MITES. See C. Brockclinanii, 
(irundriss der eergleichcndcn (Irninimdikder 
semitischen Sjmiehen, i., 1908; ii., 19i:{; 

J) c Lacy O’Leary, Comparative (irumnuir 
of the Semitic Lananages, 1923; M. Cohen. 

' Langues <•» ^•mlti<|ues,* in Ijuigucs 

du inoude, 1921; Ij. U. dray. Introduction 
to Semite Comparative Linguisticfi, 1931; 
a. V . Barton. Sem dir and flam itir Origiim, 
ID.U; and H. Flelsch, Introduction n 
ritudc dee tongues semitigue^, 1947. 

Semler, Johann Salomo (172.>-91), Ger. 
hihli(‘al critic, he<‘ame priiK'ipal of the 
tln'ologicai faculty of llnllcin 17o7. Hois 
sometimes calhsl ‘the. lather of German 
rationalism.’ In that ho questioned 
the divine origin of tlio Bible, rejected 
the Apoealypse, and tried to explain 
awav prophecies and miracles, he was 
indeed a pioneer among <ler. ralioiiallsts. 
Vet ho believed siuecreiy in revelation, 
and has with some justice been aeeus.^'d 
of intelloetual inconsistency. Bis huge 
literary output is now iimstly consigiusl 
to obll\ioii. See li\es liy 11. liolTiiianii, 
P.MI.'i.and P. (histrow. 

Semliki, riv. of Central Africa, dis- 
covered by H. M. Stanley in 1888. Issuing 
from the N. end of Lake Kdward, it lious 
with a N.E. cour.se into the S. end of 
Lake All)ci1:. 

Semlin, or Zeniun, tn. of Slavonia, 
Yugoslavia, ami an important entrepot for 
commerce in cereals, cattle, etc., situated 
on the Danube, 0 m. N.W. of Belgrade. 
Huiiyudi Janos d.,hero in ll.jC, ami the 
ruins of his castle still stand. Pop. 28,100. 

Semmering, name of a mt. (1577 ft.), 
and a pass over it, in the Alps, lietwceii 
Austria and Styrla. Between 1818 nml 
1854 a railway was carried across the p<iss 
(3225 ft.) by means of a tunnel (4092 ft, 
long), 8«)me 300 ft. below its summit. See 
J. Sbloh, Die Landsehaft des Semmerings, 
1818. 

Semnones, anct. Ger. people who 
claimed to be the chief of the tribes of 
the Suovi. They dwelt in tlio region of 
the middle Elbe. 

Semois, riv. of Belgium, 120 m. long. 


passing with a winding course through 
picturesque woodland scenery. It rises 
near Arioii in the 8.E. corner of the 
country and flows W. through the provs. 
of Luxembourg and Namur to fall Into 
the Meiiso above Montherm6 in Franco. 
Tol)acco is largely cultivated in its valley. 
Bomllon w’ith its famous castle is situated 
on the riv. 

Semolina, food consisting of wheat 
granules. The name Is especially applied 
to grains too coarse to pass through tho 
sieve of tho bolting machine, or too hard 
to be ground into flour. 

Sempach, In. on the E. shore of Lako 
S., 9 111 . by rail N.W. of Lueeruo, in tho 
canton of Lucerne, Switzerland. Hero, 
in 1389, tho confoderateil Swiss, inspired, 
it is said, by tho prodigies of valour of 
Winkelricd, defeated the Austrians under 
Leopold, their duke. Pop. 1229. 

Sempervivum, see Houselep:k. 

Sempill, name of four Scottish ballad 
writers of Ueufrew shire. 

Robert S. (c. 1530-95) was perhaps au 
illegitimate ofllsriring of tho noble family 
<»f S. (t»r Semple), llo \\ ito The Sege of 
the Castel of Edinburgh vl573), in which 
he probably took part, ami a coarse poem 
entitled The Regtntis Tragedie (1570). 

Sir James S. (1.'>(>0-I(i2(>), grandson of 
Koliert, third Lord S. (d. 1572), who was 
liiNt a imrtisaii and then au opponent 
of Mary Queen of '^cots. Ho satirised 
the Horn, (‘atholie ('hurch hi his lusty 
t*nckman*A Rater Soster. 

Robert S. (c. l59.)-c. 1CG5), son of the 
above. A Royalist, ho has left a picture 
of his times in ids ballad on the Life and 
Death of JIubbie Sinisoii, Riper of 
Kilbarchan, 

Francis S. (c. 1016-82), sou of tho 
aboAO. He wrote the Jianishment of 
Ronrtg, and probably had a hand in tho 
popular iiocms Maggie Laudir and She 
raise and let me in. 

Sfc 'r. G. Stevenson (ed.), The SempUt 
RoUades, 1872. 

Sempronia, daughter of Tiberius Grae- 
ehuH, who was censor in 109 b.< and 
sister of the two celebrated tribunes. She 
married Seipio AfricaiiU'^ Minor, ami after 
his death w'as suspeeitvl by some t>ernous 
of having murdered limi. 

Sen, Jap. copper coin, of the value of 
a huudredth part of tho veil. Its noininal 
value is about a farthing. 

Senaar, see Sknnar. 

Senac de Meilhan, Gabriel (1730-1803), 
Fr. author, b. in Pal•l*^. .-on of Jean Bap- 
tiste S., physician to Louis XV. Ho 
purchased the iiinater‘'ldp of requests in 
1701 and w'as liitendaiit of Auiiis. 1700, 
I'roveiicc, 1773. and H.iinaiit, 1775. Made 
iutendant-goiieral for war, 1770, he was 
soon dismissed. Author of the llctitious 
Memoires d*Anne dc Conzague, prinzesse 
palatine (1780). Against Necker, he pub. 
considerations sur r'fhesses et le luxe 
(1787). Considerations sur Vesprit et les 
mceurs ap poared in 1 7 8 7 . Leaving France 
in 1790. he lived in London and AJx-la- 
Chapel h S. wxmt to Russia in 1792, by 
invitation of Cathorine 11., but displeased 
her; pensioned off, bo w'oat to Hamburg, 
thence to Vicuna. His works Include a 
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GTOod novel, L*Emiuri (1793), and Du qou- 
vememeni, dea mceurst et des cimditiona en 
France avant la revolution (1795). ' 

Senanayake, Dudley Stephen (b. 1882), 
Sinhalese aerriculturist and councillor. A 
landowner, and former planter, ho was 
for fifteen years minister of agriculture 
and lands and a member of the state 
council. In this capacity, before (Joylon 
achieved her present dominion status, S. 
did much to improve the iu.’s agric. eco- 
nomy and was responsiblo for the develop- 
ment of colonisation schemes for the 
peasants and for important irrigation 
schemes. In 1919 he had been in politics 
for over thirty years and was first cloeted 
a member of the Legislative Council under 
the crown colony system of goxernment 
prior to the Donoughmnre reforms. As 
leader of the Ceylon State Council lie 
played a distinguished part in organising 
Ceylon’s war effort, which was of great 
value to the allied CtiU'^e. When Ceylon 
bceiime a dominion, in li)47. S. became 
Prime Minister and minister for foreign 
affairs and defence. 

Senate, or Senatus, ‘an assembly of 
elders* {senea). As long as Home only 
comprehended one tribe, the Latins of the 
city on the Palatine, the senate consisted 
of only 1 00 members. After the accession 
of a second tribe, the mimbor was raised 
to 200; and, when a third tribe joined, to 
300 by Torquiniiifl Prisens. Ihider the 
last king, Torquinius Superbus, the 
number of seuators was diminished, bnt 
was made up after his expulsion by the 
addition of the priu. plebeians of the 
equestrian order. The new senatois wcti* 
c^led conacripti, or ‘eo-ouroUed.’ in eon- 
tradistinction to tlie patrician '-enators or 
patrea (fathers); and the wiioie S. wa-. 
styled patrea ronarripfi, which is ttatres et 
cotuscripti. The ilictator Sulla inereaseil 
the nninber t<» 000: and (’jesar raised it to 
900. Augustus reduced it again to 600, 
During the latter part of tiie repuldic the 
ago of adiiiissioEriuto the S. w’as proliably 
twenty-six, f<ir a man might lio elected 
.qua'stbr at the age of twenty-live, and a 
quicstor was admissible into the S. after 
the expiration of his year of otlieo. After 
the estab. of the censorship the election 
of persons into the S. w'as in the hands of 
tho censors. All curule magistrates, that 
is, consuls, proctors, cunile lediles, and 
censors, had by virtue of their ollice a 
sent in the S., and might sjjcak. Vacancies 
in the were filled np at every lustrum 
(an interval of five years), and it was only 
on this occasion that the censors might 
elect those ex -m;igist rates into tho S. 
whose conduct was utitdeTiiishcd. Honco 
we have to distinguish between two kinds 
of senators, real senators {aenntorea), and 
'such as wer<‘ allowed ‘dicero Rontontiam in 
senatu* (Festus, SenaJtorea). The ])lobcians 
obtained ticeess to tiie >S. through tho 
various magistracies, us they w^ere suc- 
cessively opened to tiiem. At last even 
the tribuni plebta became, by tho pos- 
session of the office, full members of the S. 
Down to tho end of tho republic tho S. of 
Rome partook more or loss of tho charac- 
ter of a body representing tho people: it 
was, as Dionysius says, the head and soul ! 


of the whole republic, or the concentrated 
Intelligenee and wisdom of tho whole 
nation. 

In modern tiines the term is uHc*d to 
designate the ‘upper house’ in tlio bi- 
eomeral polity of various eonntrlos, c.fj. 
Franco, tho U.S.A., some of the Anstrnllan 
states, (.’anadn, and Fire, it is also tho 
title of the governing body in many nnivs. 

Sendabad, aee SAViiAnAU. 

Sendai, tii. of Ilonshiu, Japan, in tho 
prov'. of iMkusen. It hn^ the largest 
market for N. Japan, and tin* prin. trade 
is salt and llsli. Maniifs. have been de- 
veloped. There is a nniv. l*op. 219,500. 

Seneca: 1. Marcus (or Lucius/) Anna us 
Scncca (c. 55 \.n. 40). tlie rhet4»ri- 

eian. h. at (’ordnhu. lie w'us a memher (*f 
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Bust fioiii Ht r( iilaiKUin in the NaUoii.il Musf urn, 
Naples 

the eqiie-^trinn class and ''i)ent liis time in 
Rome and Spain. lie wrote a work on 
rhetoric (ten hooks on (Joufrortrsiu , of 
which wo liav’o live, and at l(‘ast two on 
Suasomr, of which we have one) and a 
hist, of Home, now lost . from I he beginning 
of the civil w'ars almost down to his 
owud»*ath. Kds.: A. Kiessling, IH72, and 
H. Uorneccine, 1902. 2. Luciua Anmeua 

Seneca (r. 4 Ji.c.-A.i), (ji), slatosinan and 
tihllosopher. was also o. at Ck)rduba and 
bronglit to Homo at am early age. He 
devoted himself to tJio study of rhetoric 
and philosophy, and soon gained a repu- 
tation at the Hur. ilo was, however, 
banished in a.p. 41 by (’landiiis. but 
recjilled in 49 by tho influoneo of Agrippina 
and made tutor to her son Domitius, 
afterwards the Emperor Nero. He w'os 
also Agrippina’s chloif advisor, and when 
Nero eaino to tho throne Ids power still 
further increased, and ho shared tlio ad- 
ministration of affairs w'ith Iturrhus, the 
prvtorian prefect. But S.’s presence soon 
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became irksome to Nero, and iiis enor- 
mous wealth excited his cupidity, with the 
result that after tlie conspiracy of Piso in 
G5 ho was compelled to commit suicide. 
S.’e fame rests upon his wriUners, which 
have been subject to various criticisms, 
but all agree that they arc characterised 
by rloar and forcible language. Among 
tlioin arc QuKationmn NatvraXium Libri 
Hcpiein (Irons, by John Clarke, 1010), 
wliicli treat of meteorology and as- 
tronomy; ten Dialuoues; three books On 
Clew f nr j/, dedicated to Nero; seven On 
Benefits; twenty books of Letters to 
Lucilius (selection by W. C. Summers, 
1910); a satire on tho death of Claudius; 
and nine tasteless tragedies; Hercules 
b'urcns^ Thyestes, Bhcenissir, Phitdra, 
Q^dipuSt Troades, Medea, Ayaniemnon, 
Ilervufes Uitu us {Ortavia, whicli denis with 
Nero’s ill-treat inont of his wifC5, ibbpnrious), 
on CU. mythological buhjecls and written 
in iniiibic Bouarii, interspersed wdtli choral 
parts in aunruestic and other metrics. 
There is an ed. by F. HaHse, 189S. For 
other cds. see J. \V. Ilasore, Moral Kssays 
(vvitlj trails.), 19*28-35; F. S. Miller, 
Traoedifs (with trans.), 1917; H. M. 
Clumincre, Letters (with trans.). 1917; and 
monograph by O. Holland, 1U‘20. »Scr 
also S. Dill, Roman Society from Xero to 
Marcus ''904; J. W. Cunlitfe, 

Karly Englif^h Classical Tragedies, 191*2; 
and i<\ L. Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan 
Tragedy, 192*2. 

Seneca Falls, tn. of New York, IJ.S.A., 
in S(‘noca eo., on the Seneca K., ‘20 in. S.W. 
of Syraeusi*. The tn. i.^ named after tlie 
riv., \vhi<*h here <lrops 50 ft. There are 
mnnufs. of sev. types of inai'hinery. Pop. 


Seneca Lake, lake of New York, U.S.A.. 
drainod hy S. H. 

Senecas, N. Ainer. Indians of tlie 
Iroquois sloek, now* in tlirco reservations. 
They nuniher about 3000, plus iOOO in 
Okluliaiiid. 

Senefelder, Aloys (1771- 1831), Austrian 
in\entor of litliography, b. at I'rugue, tlie 
son of an net or. He w'as for a tlmo un 
actor, but was unsiieccssful, and evoiitu- 
aJly took up printing, iincutlug litho- 
graphy {q.v.) about 1796. See life by C. 
AVagiier, 1914. 

Senega, or Rattlesnake Root, dry woody 
root of Rolygala senega, a N. Ainer. plant, 
used by tho N. Ainer. Indians as a cure tor 
rattlesnake bites. It is also employed in 
the treatment of bronchial tronhies. 

Senegal, riv. of W. Africa, formed by the 
Junction of tho Hating ami tho Hakhoy, 
which liow’s into tlie Atlantic Ocean. It 
has a total length of 890 in., and Is iiavig* 
able for 430 in. The ehief trlb. is the 
Faleme. 

Senegal, Fr. colony on tho AV. coast of 
Africa, Hituated S. of tiio IScne)*’al 11, it is 
bounded by tho AtlaiiUc and Cambia on 
the AV., Mauritania on the N. and E., Fr. 
Sudan on the E., and Fr. and Portuguese 
Guinea on tho S. The colony was re- 
organised in 1020 and 1025. The chief 
tns. are St. Louis (founded in 1658, pop. 
51,000), tho cap.; Dakar, a fortiflod naval 
base, to whiob was joined in 1 929 the small 
is. of Goi^e; Kaolak (30,000); Diourbel 


(13.000) ; Tlii^ (24,000), and Zigulnchor 

(10.000) . Area 77,730 sq. m. Pop. 
1,895,600. The prin. tribes are the Wolofs, 
who number about 600,000, and arc mostly 
Muslims, and Maudiugos. Millet, maize, 
grmmd-nuts, rice, gum, rul>l>or, and 
caslor-bcans are raised, and the industries 
iuclude hrick-ninking, pottery, and weav- 
ing. Oil production trom groiiiul-nuts rose 
to 60,200 toiib in 1917. Salt production is 
lH‘ing (lcvclo]>cil. Titauium-licariug sand 
and zircon arc produced. Senegal is repre- 
sented in the National AR.«»embly by two 
deputies, and by three delegates each in 
tlio ('ouiieil ot tho Kopnblic and the 
As.-,ciiil)ly of the Fr. Uniou. It is admiiiis- 
tored in eleven ‘ circles. ’ 

Jean de B6thencourt in the fdurteenth 
century coasted along Soncgal, but made 
no settlements there. Hy the end of 
the sixteenth cimtury the F. had ac- 
quired rights at the lie de Gor5c, which 
lliclielieu recognised when bo gi*anted the 
monopoly of the Iratlic in Senegal and 
(hiiiibia to the first trading company 
<‘liJirtercd by France. In the beveritcentli 
eenlury (lorei* was tnkci. hy tho Dutch, 
hut soon retaken by d’Estree, and it 
remained Fr. until the treaty of Niin- 
wegen. The Hrit. dislodged the Fr. and 
the latter did not rctirnn to Senegal until 
1677. At till-* lime a new trading com- 
pany iicndisl l»y Aiidr6 Briic began to 
exploit Si‘Tieg.il, ami Brue sailed up the 
riv. in search ot the ter. of tlie Niger. The 
Fr. w’cr(‘, however, driven out again in 
1720, but the Seven Years war i*eturnecl 
GorC ‘0 to France though it deprived her of 
SoriegnI and St. Louis. St. Jjiiuis w’os re- 
eaiitured during the Amer. war of Inde- 
pcmlciice, and Cior6e, tho (;ape, and 
Gambia formed a new colony, ‘Senegal 
and its depciulencies,* uiuler one gov., 
and in 1783 tlie treaty ot l*aris conflriiied 
Franco in these possessions. But the 
African policy of the re\oluliou caused 
France to abandon all her trading post^. 
Between 1815 and 184S, after the restitu- 
tion of Senegal, France again beeamo 
interested in her African possession'*, 
which witliin a century w’cro to coiistitnto 
the colony of Fr. W. Africa. HenC* CailJo 
in 18*24 penetrated into the rolling hinter- 
land of Soucgal on his famous journey to 
Timbiictoo. For some tiiiio the Fr. Gov. 
iM'glccled Senegal, fearing objections from 
England, but event iiall\ Faidherbe, one 
of the greater names in Fr. colonial hist., 
was assigned to Sencg»U. and lauded there 
ill l.s5*2. After pacil>mg tho country, 
llicii in tho throi's of the winning sluic 
trade, lie initiated a programme for the 
education of tho Negroes and for publjc 
: works, including the ircation of a cap. 

! and I ho rcclaniat ion of unex t>ioited regions. 
In 1854 he was appoiiiicd governor of the 
I colony, a post which he might ha\e won 
earlier hut for liis rcpiihlican pasl. Later 
he founded Dakar («/," since Gor6o was 
then no longer sullicient to Fr. needs. 
See A. 0. Sabati5. Lc Snugged, 19‘2<;. 

Senegal, Upper, and Niger, Fr. cwlmiy of 
W. Afrux , the name of winch was changed 
In 1020 to the Fr. Sudan. See Sudan, 
FliKNCB. 

Senegambia, term for t he region between 
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the Rs. Soncgral and Gambia on the W. 
coast of Africti, now fallen into dIsiiHC. 

Seneschal, chief of the tlvo grreut otflecrs 
of state at the Fr. court in the elevenfti, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and the 
second person in the klngrdoiu. lie was 
conunandcr-in-chiof of the military forces, 
steward of the king’s household, and pre- 
sided in the king’s court in his abscnco. 
Tho corresponding Eng. functionary was 
the lord high steward. 

Senggora, Singgora, Singora (Malay 
Sawng Klar), or Songkla, port of Siam, on 
tho E. coast of tho Malay peninsula. 
It is an important administrative <‘entrc, 
and is served by good roads. It lias rail- 
wav connection with Bangkok and Singa- 
pore, and has a wireless station. Tliero is 
tin-mining in the interior. Pop. 10,000. 

Senig&llia, or Sinigaglia, city and epis- 
copal SCO of Italy on the Ailriatit* in tho 
prov. of Ancona. It wjis a .settlement of 
the Gallic tribe of Senones (<z.l^). In 82 
B.c. Pompey destroyed the Horn, colony 
which had ben cstab. r. 280 n.r. S. was 
formerly noted for its fair which dated 
from 1200, and has a Gothic castle. Fish- 
ing la the chief industry. Po[». (estimated) 
31 .500. See C. Jelloelli. Fa no r SrnionlUa. 
1931. 

Senility, weakened condition charac- 
teristic of old age. The most potent 
cause of the decrease of functional activity 
is the diminished elasticity of tho coats of 
tlie arteries. The blood moves more slug- 
gishly aiul the capillaries are insufflcienlly 
supplied, so that tho tissues are not pro- 
I>erly nourished. Fatty and calcarcons 
degeneration of certain parts set in and 
the cifect is seen in lo.ss of muscular power, 
diminished nervous c<jntrol, slow reactions 
to stimuli, and general f<*cldencs8. The 
brain is apt to suiter w it fi other organs, 
and there is likely to ho loss of mental 
activity, loss of iiieinory,and, occasionally, 
senile dementia, rieiiilism is a term n.sed 
to indicate a premature condition of 8.; it 
is nsiinlly due fo cxcessixe stimulation in 
voiith, hereditary intliiences, as syphilis, etc. 

Senior, Nassau William (1790-1864), 
Eng. economist, b. at Compton, Herk*^hire, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. In 
1S26 he was made prof, of economies at 
Oxford. lie sat on sev. important gov. 
eommis.sions in e<»nneetion with tho poor 
laws. As a result of tiie tlndiugs of those 
comini.ssions with wddeh .S. wa.s connect ed, 
the gov. passed tho Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1831. Among his works are ./a 
Outline of the Service of Political Kconomu 
(1836): Historical and 1 Philosophical Fssat/ft 
(1866); and Conversations with Distin- 
guished People (1880). See 8. L. Lev\ , 
Senior*s Industrial hlficiencu and Social 
Economg, 1928, and il. JJowlcy, Xassnii 
Senior and Classical hconoitncs, 1937. 

Senlao, Battle of, see Hasting.s, Battlk 
OF. 

Senlis, tn. of France in tho dept, of Oise 
on the Nonette. An anet. tn., it has re- 
mains of a Rom. amphitheatre as well as 
Oallo-Rom. ramparts, and its cathedral of 
Notre-Dame was begun in 1 1.5.5. It is an 
agrlc. market and has inanufs. of bricks 
and tiles, cardboard, and yard measures. 
Pop. 7200. 


Senna, dnig obtained from the leaves or 
fniits of various species of Cassia, a genus 
of leguminous plants. The 8. of phar- 
macy and eominereo may bo cither the 
loaves or fruits (pods), i.e. cither 8. leaves 
or 8. pods. There are two prln. varieties 
of pods and lea\es, Alexandrian S. pods 
anci leaves from C. acuti folia, grown in 
Egypt, and Tinnevelly S. pods and leaves 
from C. angustifolia, grown In South India 
and Arabia. Either pods or loaves are 
used by making an infusion in warm or 
cold water. Another species of Cassia, 
C. fistula, gives a brown sugary pulp from 
tho ripe fruits, containing more or less the 
same constituents, and uos used In con- 
fection of S. {Hrit. PharmaropcBia, 1914), 
but this differs in shape from S. S. is a 
valnaldo catharti«* or purgative, tlio 
aperient action being due to the con- 
stihients emodin and ehrysophnnic acid. 
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Sennacherib, king of \ssyria, 70.>- 
681 B.c. On his accession ho liad practi- 
cally to reconquer his kingdom from ^loro- 
dach Baladan. He afterwards captured 
all tho cities in Phceiiicia except Tyre, and 
all tho cities In Jiidtea except Jerusalem. 
After sev. campaigns against Babylonia 
ho was ussassinated by two of bis sons, 
Sharezer and Adrummeleeli. See 8. 
.Smith, First Campaign of Sennacherib, 
1921; I). D. Lnckcnhlil, Jnnals of Senna- 
cherib, 1924; and W. Rudolph, Sauherib in 
lUdastina, 1929. 

Sennar, 8.E. prov. and tn. of the Anglu- 
Egyptian Sudan. The In. is on the Blue 
Nile, and is connected by rail with Khar- 
toum, Wad-Mcdani, Kordofan, Fort 
Sudan via Kussala, and El Oheid. The 
Makwur dam was built here (1921 25) to 
impound tins flood waters of the Blue Nile, 
and irrigate 3,0(10,000 ue. of fertile land. 
It also Hciwes tho vuluahio purpose of a 
railway bridge across the Blue Nile. 

It was within a eontury and a half of tho 
consolidation (a.d. 1.504) of tholr power 
by tho Fung dynasty, a negroid race of 
mixed Abyssinian and Arab origin, that 
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S. became a centre of African civilisation. 
Tliis dynasty endured until tbo time of 
Meheiiiet Ah, wituso son, Ismail, sent to 
deal wltli the Fung kiuf'doni, soon reduced 
S. (1822). In the time of (iordoii, S., with 
Khartoum and (iallulmt, was amonp: the 
last places lo hohl out ajrainst the Mahdi’s 
followers; but S. fell in Aug. 1885. For 
three years the Brit. Gov. was content to 
see that the ironticr was held by the 
Epryptian Army; but in 1808 a stronKor 
eftort was made and S., togfether with 
Itosclres, was occupied by JMaj. -Gen. 
Uuiitcr. Area 38,700 sq. m. Top. 
(prov.) 100,000; (tn.) 8000. 

Senones, people of central Gaul, around 
the upper Seine, who revolted against 
Ciesar (51-52 n.t\). Their chief tn. was 
Agedineum, the modern Sens. A branch 
of tliese. dwelling in Cisalpiiu} Gaul be- 
t^^eeu tile Adriatic and the Apennines, 
uere conquered by the Homs. uiid(T Dola- 
bclla ill 283 ami expelled from their 
lands. 

Senonian, see Ckktai’Koi’S Systkm. 

Sens, tn. of Fran<;e in the dept, of Yonne 
on an is. in tlie U. Yonne,. It lias a Gothic 
cathedral, that of St. Ktlcnne, begun in 
11-10, and maniifs. agric. imphuiicnts, 
hoots and shoes, chemicals, and cutlery. 
'Phere are also tlour-mllls and tanneries, 
and trad' • t’d on in wine, grain, 

wood, coal, and wooi. l^^p. 17,300. 

Sensation and Sensationalism, m meta’ 
pli.Nsh', means variously {a) mental <*on- 
srinusness of the processes of physiological 
sensation: (h) sulijcclivc experience, as of 
plcusurc or pain arising Irotii olijectivc 
experience (.sm* tJie article Si ii.ii.CT 
A.vi> S'rnjui’Tiv i;); (c) in positixe philo- 
sophy, denotes that form of sensibility 
which belongs to the organs of siui.so. 
^o!i‘'ation is to be ditTerentiated from per- 
eeiition, whh'h means tho reception of 
kuowlcdgo (as distiiii't from idea.'n or 
images) through the senses, but is u«ed by 
some phllosophiTH, e.g- Descartes, Locke, 
Leibniz, and iithers, with a \cvy extended 
signitieanee. Reid uses the xvord per- 
ception to include the element of sciisatioii, 
but others, like llamiltori, use sensation 
as ineludiiig perception in th<» spceial 
or limited sense in wbicb Reid uses 
the latter w'ord, namely the faculty ac- 
qui.sitive of kuowlcdgo of tho external 
world. 

Ill the doctrine of Berkeley (i/.c.). 
which marks an epoch in tho gi’owtli of 
empiricism, the point from which wc start 
in knoxvledgo would seem to ho a mass of 
iinrolated ideas, i.e. sensations, and theneo 
by means of experience to their higher 
interpretation. But ho iiimself eanio 
gradually to lay more emphasis on the iii- 
telleetuol framew'ork of experience and less 
on tlio side of sensations, and admitted 
that ‘strictly tho sense knows nothing.’ 
It was, how'ever, left to Hume to carry out 
to their logical issue tlie consequences of 
experience and sciiHatloTi, or. In other 
words, the eonseqiienees of the atti^mpt to 
base experience on a mere chain of isolated 
Bensutions ; and the clear perception of tho 
logical oiiti‘omo of experience as formu- 
lated by Hume was the starting-point 
from which Kant (q.i\) evolved his critical 


philosophy. In relation to sensation, 
Kant’s criticism was that sensations were 
not ( 1)0 solo reality, and that there 
must be certain relating activities of the 
mind whicl) 111*0 themselves feelings (g.v.) 
to work upon the material of sense, before 
ever tlie feelings can be known and form 
a true exiiericuee (see also Knowlkdqe; 
IMYCiioLouY). In physiology sensation Is 
the p<*eiiliar property of tho nervous 
systi'iu ill a state of activity, by whioh 
iinprtxssions are conveyed to tho brain or 
sensorinm. See further Buaix; Nervous 
System. 

Sensitiveness in Plants, see Ikkitabilitt. 

Sensorium, term which was oueo used 
hv philosophci's to indicate the seat of the 
‘<oii1, or the centre of scusat ion, which was 
supposed to bo some point in the brain. 
Ste Nervous System. 

Sensory Paralysis, see under 1*aralysis. 

Senta, see Zk.vta. 

Senusert, or Sen-usret, see Sksostkis. 

Senussi, name of a X. African tanka or 
minor JMu>lim sect, w'hieh was founded by 
Mohammed hen AU El S., nn Algerian by 
birth. The founder orli. nally belonged to 
the Maliki, one of the four mezhfis or 
orthodox sects of the Muslim world, hut 
ilid not altogether agree with its recognised 
leatlc‘rs. The S., under his intluenee. rose 
to eon‘'idernhle importaiiee; and before 
the First W oilil War it was r*stimated that 
tlie follow eis of lh»* Slieikli El S. num- 
bered some 3,000,000, w'ho were scattered 
over the whole of N. Vfriea, and xvere 
especially numerous in Wadai, and fairly 
numerous in Egypt. 

Tliore Is a practical a.s well as a religious 
side to tlie S. movoment. As long ago ns 
1S9I Weld Blundell described the w’holo 
movement as ‘a very large, well-organised, 
sUive-ow'uing and slave-dealing corpora- 
tion, managed by the heads of the 
brotherhood, witli local iiranehcs ... in 
all parts of X. Africa. . . 

Driven out of their iiatWe land by tho 
Its. after tho First World War when 
Mussolini was ‘colonising* his African 
Empire, tlio S. w*ere .scattered over tho 
other Moslem countries of tho Middle E., 
many of them in Egypt. After Libya 
was freed, sev. members of tho family of 
Sa>ed Mohainmod Idris el S. came back 
to their country after an cxilo of twenty 
years, returning as guests of the Brit. 
Army. Members of tlic S. had served tus 
guides with the Long Range Desert (Jroup 
(q.w). See F. R. Wingate, Mnhdiisni 
and the Koytttian Sudan, 1891; Earl of 
Gromer, Modern Hautd, 1908; Rosita 
Forbes, The Secret of the Sahara : K ufara, 
1921; and K. E. Kvaus-Pritehard. The 
Sanusi of Cifrenateu. 1949. Ste also 
Cyuen vir\. 

Seoni, chief tii. of S. dist. in the Jubhul- 
pore div. of the Central Provs., India, 
73 III. N.E. of Nagpur. Pulses, w’lieat, 
homp, and rice ore tlie main crops. Pop. 
14,000. The dist. ha*' nn area of 3206 
sq. 111 . and a pop. of 395,000. 

Seoul, also Keijo, cap. of Korea, on the 
Hun Iv over 70 in. from its mouth. It is 
a walled city, 12 m. In circumference, with 
crooked and dirty streets and dreary open 
spaces. Tlie chief building is the royal 
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palace, but it bou&tn a Item, l^itholic 
cathedral and a pagoda. It has a uniy. 
with 600 students. The chief puriifaitd of 
the inhab., who are estimated at 037,000, 
are the manuf. of tobacco, silk. mats, and 
fans. Its port is Chemulpo. 26 m. away, 
with which it is connected by mil. 

Sepal, see Calyx. 

Separate Estate, see under IIl’suanp Ax\d 
WlFK. 

Separation, see Judicial Ski'aratiox. 

Separator, sec under D\iuy. 

Sephardim, see Af^iiKEXAZ. 

Sepharvaim, or Sippar, city of Meso- 
potamia. on the Jiluphrales, iif»w repre- 
sented by Almhabba. In tlu* cuneiform 
inscrii»tions two portI«>iis of tiio city art' 
distmifulshcd, * Sippar of Siiainnsii* and 
‘Sippar of Anunit,’ which were respec- 
tively tlie centres of the worsiiip of those 
divinities. Tlie temple of Sliamnsii, the 
sun-sod, uiM disc()\orcd in 1881 by 
Hormu/.(i Kusshui (<?.»».). 

Sepia, brown pi^^incnt used us a water 
colour. It is prepared from the colouring 
matter secreted from the ink bags of some 
species of euttleflsh in.i'.) to obscuro its 
movements by colouring tlie water. The 
pigment is prepared by dis'aolving tlio 
Med contents of the bags in tlilutc 
ammonia or srida solution, and ivprecipi- 
tatiiig w itli liydrochlorio acid. Ilecause of 
the exeimess with which it can be easily 
spread on iiaper with a brush, it is luueli 
used in painting monochromes. 

Sepoy, native soldier in iudia as distinct 
from the Europ<*an soldiers, in the former 
Brit. Army in India. The native regi- 
ments hud ludiaiLS for non-commisRioiied 
officers. The term is still iLsed to distin- 
guish the infantry soldier from tlie t rooper. 
or sowar. They formed the nueJeus of 
the K. India ('ornpany’s army in the 
fighting against the Fr., having licen raised 
in the mid-eigfiteentli eeutury. See also 
Spvdi. 

Sept, group of related per^'ons claiming 
descent from a' common ancestor, and 
owning one chief. The term was eominon 
• in early Ireland. The boots is a braiicli 
of the elan. 

Septaria, or Septarian Nodules, con- 
cretionary masses of clay or marl. They 
are generally aggregated round some 
organic niiclous, such ns a tootii or leaf, 
and slirink during solidification. Tiioso 
shrinkage cracks are filled up with caicitc 
and present curious divs., from wdiieh 
arises the name 8. (Lnt. septum ^ a parti- 
tion). Found in the Lias, Jjori<lon Clay, 
etc., varying in size from a few inches up 
to 80V. feet ill diameter. 

September, ninth month, ns the year is 
now divided by W. nations. It consists 
of tiiirty dn\H. The old Rom. >ear coiu- 
meuecd in March ; 8. was then the sovent It 
month, as is implied in Uio name, which 
has been retained. 

Septembriste, perpetrators of the mas- 
sacres which took place in September 1792 
in Paris. The victims were royall.sts and 
constitutionalists confined in prison, and 
the massacres were undertaken by the 
com. of Paris in consternation ub the 
approach of the Prussians, whose avowed 
object was to restore the king. 


Septennial Aot, Act of Parliament passed 
in 1710 which enacted that ‘the then 
parliament should continue for sovon 
yean?.’ It repealed tlie Triennial Act In 
force since the reign of (’hnrles I. In 
eoii‘<efiueiice of tlie allegation that ‘a 
popish faction were designing to renew the 
n^bellioii in tliis kingdom, and the report 
of an invasion from abroad,’ the above 
Act ^^as ixiKsed. It continued in foreo 
until tlio 1911 Parliamoiit Aet fixed tlie 
dundioii of Parliament at live years. 

Septet, musical term for any work, or 
number lu a work, written in seven parts 
for \oiL*('H or instruments. 

Septicaemia, infective disease rliarac- 
teriscjl by tlio presoiieo of bacteria lu the 
blood. The organisms most frequently 
iissoeiated with tlie infertiou are Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes and Staphylococcus pyo- 
genes, but it often oeeurs that many 
dilterrnt organisms are lu'csent. The con- 
dition follows a wound or injury which 
has been allowed to disseminate infeetion. 
The pus-forming orgaiii'%ms are carried 
away in tlie lilood-stivam, and uithongh 
the liaetericldal action of tlie blood 
is nsually hutlieient to prevent them 
multiplying r/i mute, tliere is danger of 
secondary suppuration if tliey elTect a 
lodgment in any tissue. TJio usuaJ indii'a- 
tioiis of septkxeiiiia are reddening and 
swelling of the parts adjacent to tlio 
wound, enlargement of the lymphatic 
glands, and a general fe\erish (‘oiiditioii. 
The wound itself shonld be treated auti- 
scptieully. and every ellort sliould be made 
to slreiigt hen t be liody by lumnshing food 
to eriublo it to witlistand the toxiu etrect 
of the orguiiisms. Quinine is often the 
most uselul tonic. Jiioeulatioii may be 
resorted to; a iiiiivaleiit pcniiu muy or 
may not be effective, according to the 
nature of tlie infeelioii. in doubtful 
coses, a polyvalent serum should bo tried. 

Septimarca, see Simantas. 

Septimer Pass (7682 ft.) in tlio Alps, 
Iciuliug from Milan, having th<‘ same route 
os the .Spliigeii Pass as tar a.s (diiaxeniia, 
after wliieJi it goes K. up tlio Vtil Bre- 
g<aglia, tln*n N. into the Rhine valley by 
Uberlialbstciu and the Aibula valley. 

Septuagesima, the Sunday tiofore Sexa- 
gesiinu; m the eceJes. eaiondar, the third 
Sunday hefoi’c Lent, being about tho 
Hcveritioth day before Foster. 

Septuagint, The (IxSit. septuuguita, 
‘seventy’), also known as LXX. the most 
aiiet, trims, of the Heb. Scrlptnr(*s, is so 
etilled I’roni the aeeount of its origin first 
given in a little (^k. work known as The 
IMUr of Arislvas, and repeateil by 
Josephus {Antup xil. 2) and Fiisehlus 
{f*rtJepar. fJrang. liii. 2-.’»). According to 
this I’toleiny 11. Plilladolphus (28.5- 
240 n.u.), when he iiad founded his great 
library at Alexandria, w'lis anxious to liavu 
a copy of tlic lleb. Script tires. lie scut a 
delegation to tlic liigli priest KU'azar in 
JeruhnJom asking for a eo]iy of the law and 
for men able to translate it. Seventy-two 
elders, six out of each tribe, were sent for 
tills work, and tho trans. of tlie law Into 
Gk. was e.ompleted by tliem in seventy -two 
days. Tt is uncertain wiiy out of seventy- 
two arose the term S. There may have 
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been a popular asHOoiation witli the Heb. 
seventy elders (Exod. xxiv. 1» 9), or the 
uunibcT was siuiply ruimded olT. UutU 
recently the Letter of Aristeas wcw 
considered spurious, but some eminent 
scholars believe that, while many of its 
details are tletitious, the ‘ quintesscuco * of 
the account is historical. The trams, of 
the vnrioiis bfaoks vary eonsidoraldy in 
accuracy and st vie. Tlao laook of Esther, 
the PKnlius, and the prophets appeau* to 
have been trims. Ijetwef n 180 and 170 B.o. 
and in a very inferior manner. The 
Christians from the beffiimiiiff adopted tlie 
IS.; in the Gk. Chiireh it is htill used, wlaile 
in the T^at. C'liureJi it was veplaiccd in the 
llflh eeiiliiry by St. Jerome’s Ijat. trans., 
the Vularate. Already in the second 
century it was trans. into Lat. (the old 
Lat. version of tlie Bible); in the next 
century into (’oiitio; in the fourth ami 
liftli <'enluria‘s into (Jotiile, Armcniam, 
CiciarKijm, and Etliiopie; c. 700 into Vrabii-, 
and V. 900 mio Old Slavonie. Various 
trauH. from the Uol). Bllde (Syriac. OK., 
VulKule) wire considcraldy innueii<‘e<l by 
the S. After the (’hristians aalopted tha‘ 
S. us their own, the Jews dlscaraleal it. 
tiee 11. M. OrliiiHkv, 2'he Sept tuiff int, 1949. 

Sepulchral Mound, sec BAltnow and 
Cairn. 

Sepulohr . Jh of the Holy, stamals 
in the N.W. corner of the old part of 
JeriLsaloni, and eoiilains the taiinb of 
Christ, ^lany luoiuusteries, chapels, and 
other ecelos. biiildinjfs hide it from >icw, 
leaving? only the S. facaide oiaeii. The 
clnu'eh was orijrinally ai number of seiwirute 
churches, lauilt from tune to time on the 
holy Sites in and after the fouitli eenlur.\. 
It received its present l<iriii in the tim<‘ of 
the cruaade.s, w lien (me lartre Hoinam'saiue 
church wais built by tlm erusaders. In 
1799 a |?ivnt part of the clmr< ii w’lis 
rebuilt, only to lae almost eiitnoly de- 
stroyed by fire In 1808, amotlier conipre- 
housivobuUdiiursppeaaringiu 1810. This, 
the present structure, is notable for two 
conspicuous domes, the larger or westerly 
suriiiounting tlie rotunda and the sepul- 
chre it.s(df, being built of iron lattice 
girdors under llussiau auspiees in 1808; 
the other or E. dome goen buck to the 
crusaiding period (hav ing eseiiped destruc- 
tion in 1808), and is saiid to he the largest 
dome of its l> pc in I’jilesline. It had to 
bo taken down alter llio eairfliquako 
of 1927. Tlie cliurch is of outstanding 
interest, aiiart from its saiietity in tho 
eyes of a large pairt of mankind, trom the 
fact that it is shared by ropresenUitivcs of 
iuo.st of the churciies of Cbristeudom. 
Orthodox, Uom. Catholic, Armenians, 
Jacobites, Cojits, and Abyssiniaiis ha\e 
their appointed chapels and rights witliin 
the walls (formerly, Nostorians and (Jre- 
gorians had the same privileros), and m it 
Is celebrated practically c\cry form of 
Chrlatlau liturgy and ritual. During Holy 
Week and at tho other great festivals of 
tho Christian year it presents a spectacle 
of diverse ceremonial paralleled in no 
other building in tho w'orld. 

in the early nlueteon-thii'tles the state 
of the building gave rise to anxiety 
over tho possibilities of collapbo, and a 


Brit, architect. Win. Harvey, conducted a 
survey. His report showed, inter alia, 
that 9ho decay in the structure was in th^ 
main due to the tlirusts from the dome ol 
the Katliolikou forcing outwards all the 
exterior walls and in many cases the wails 
of subsidiary surrounding structures. 
After this report was made, grants from 
the lloekefelier Foundation enabled much 
repair work to be under! aken, and It 
would seem that tlie probability of col- 
lapse has been greatly diuiinished. The 
church w^as damaged in the fighting hi 
Jerusalem in 1947-48, and by a serious 
fire in 1049. 

Sepulchre, Knights of the, were an order 
first s<metioned, it MMMtis, by Pope 
Paseiial 1. in 1118. Their pnrposo was 
to protect the burial -place of Christ and 
to befriend pilgrims. Pope Innocent 111. 
united them to tlie Knigiits liospilallors, 
but Alexander Vi. restored their inde- 
pendent status. When the Ottomans 
regal lu'd poasession of Jerusalem the 
knigiiis Iclt I^alcbtine and settled hi 
Perugia (Italy). 

Sepulveda, Juan Gin^£ de (1490-1671), 
Sp. historian, 6. near Coidova. He was 
iiistoriograplmr to Cliarles V., and pre- 
ceptor of the tuturo Fliilii) II. His works 
includi* lii'-ts. of Charles V. and Philip 11., 
a life of Alboruoz, luid a hist, ol Spain in 
the New' World, all of which are written 
in Lat. 

Sequani, pow'crful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, living chiefly in the area between 
tlie Sac'ine and the Ulu'ine. Vesontio, tho 
niud(*rn Bcsancon, was their ciiief tn. 
Ariovislus ((/.r.) occupied part of tbeii 
ter., and on iiis defeat in .'VS by Cn*sar 
the S. passed under Horn. dominatioQ. 

S^quard, see Brown -bKou.uii>, Ch.vri,e.s 
Epwaud. 

Sequences, In music, device whcroliy 
a m(‘lodic figure is repeated rising, or more 
randy failing, by a di'greo of tlie scnli*. at 
least twice in succession. It is called S. 
only in case.s where the comi>usitiou 
ret.iius the same key tliroiighout, regfird- 
les.s of cliauges in tlie intervals; where tin* 
key ehnngOH witli each step up and down 
the Seale, so that all Hie iutei'Milb reuuiiii 
the same, tho tcclmieal term is not b. 
but rubiiliti. 

Ill the Horn, ritual b. denotes a. rh> tliini- 
eal or inetricol idiruse said or sung aft(‘i 
till* Alleluia that precedes tlie gu.'-])el 
W hen the Rom. missal wao rexised m the 
slvteenth century onl> lour of tiie ext^Ung 
S. were retained: i a/iiucT Paschal i. for 
Easier; Veni, San(h >>f>iritus, for Pente- 
cost; Lauda Sion^ for I'orpiis (Miristi; .uid 
Pus Irae, for mas*»i- of tiie de.ul, 'I'he 
Stattat Mater, for tin least of the be veil 
Dolours, is of later dale. 

Sequestration (IjUI. seyuestrarc, to rc- 
inoxe, lay aside). A wnt of b. is a proce.ss 
of (•\eeution tv.a.) under the But s of tin* 
bupreme Couit. \\ la ro any person has 
been ordered to pay money into eourt or 
do any other act within a limit'd time, 
and, after due service of the jmb meiit or 
other o, r directing him to do so, fails to 
obey the same, the aggrieved poi’ty may, 
at the expiration of tlie time limited for 
compliance, issue a writ of b. against the 
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property of the disobedient party. This 
writ, which is obtainable without any 
further order of court. Is directed th four 
sequestrators (who are nut necessarily 
professional persons, but any persons 
chosen by the ag^ieved party) and gives 
them authority to enter the lands of the 
disobedient person and get into thoir 
hands not only the rents and prolUs of the 
real estate, but also all goods, chattels, 
and personal csUite, and to detain the 
same under until the person in default 
has cleared his contempt. All moneys 
that come into the hands of tiie seques- 
trators may bo applied by them to 
meet the demand of the aggrieved party; 
but they must get the leave of the court 
before they soU any of the goods and 
chattels sequestered, and the proceeds of 
such sale will bo dealt with only as the 
court may direct. Any judgment or order 
against a corporation wilfully disobeyed 
may, by leave of a judge, be enforced by 
IS. against the corporate property as an 
alternatlvo to attachment the directors 
or S. against their private property. An 
injunction against a peer, Al.P., or other 
privileged person may be enforced by S. 
Again, inasmuch as eccles. properl y may 
not theoretically bo touched by lay hands, 
a judgment creditor, whore his debtor is 
a ooneflccd clerk, may send a writ of S. 
(called a sequestrari J arias de bonis ecclcsi- 
asiicis) to the bishop of the diocese com- 
manding the latter to enter the beneftco 
and sequester the same until the judg- 
ment debt bo paid out of the tithes, runt, 
and profits. 

Sequestrectomy, in surgery, f he removal 
of dead bone fragments to ]ironioto 
healing. 

Sequin, Venetian gold coin in use from 
128U to the fall of tlie Venetian republic. 
It was worth about Us., and boro on one 
bldo a flguro of St. IVIark blessing the 
banner of the republic, and on tlio other 
a figure of Christ. The term is now 
applied to small disks of celluloid, etc., 
used as trimming for ladies' dresses. 

' Sequoia, genus of gig.uitie evergreen 
coniferous trees, natives of California, 
where they attain a height of upwards of 
300 ft., and the trunk a diameter of about 
25 ft.; they may be 2.')0n to 3000 years old. 
S. giganteat the Welliiigtoiiia, or muiiimotli 
tree, htis a spire-like habit of growth, the 
lower branches drooping, and the upper 
ones ascending. In Britain it rarely 
exceeds 1 00 ft. in height. setnpervireTis, 
the redwood, is a very valuable timber 
t ree. It grows rapidly in Brit aiii in moist, 
well-drained soils, anti luis been recom- 
mended for culture, it s deep colour and 
yew-lJke form give it a very handsome 
appearance. 

Sequoyah, .see under (Jiikrokkes. 

S^rac, see under OLAciKitfl. 

Seraglio, name given to the a net. resi- 
dence of the sultan at Constantinople. 
It is beautffully situated and of great 
size, and contains gov. buildings, mosques, 
gardens, and other fine edifices, the chief 
being the harem. Tiio term Is now gener- 
ally used 08 a synonym for harem or a 
suite of women’s apartments. 

Seraing, tn. of Belgium, and industrial 


suburb of Li^ge, situated on the Meuse, 
4 m. S.W. of the city. It has coal-mines 
and is the seat of the important Cooke rill 
works, founded in 1817, coiiiprlBing blast 
furnaces, smoltlng-houscs. foundries, steel- 
works, and engineering shops. The famous 
crystal-works of Val-Saint-Lambert are 
also situated in this tu. Pop. 42,200. 

Sarajevo, see Bauajkvo. 

Serampur (Saharanpur), tn. in the Ilugli 
dlst. of W. Bengal, India, on the r. b. of 
tho Uugli U.. 13 m. N. of Calcutta. It 
was originally a Ban. settlement purchased 
by Croat Britain in 1845. It is tho homo 
of the Baptist mission. There are large 
jute mills. Pop. 55,300. 

Serang, see Ckram. 

Serapeum, see under Sera ns. 

Seraphim (plural of Hcb. sdrdph), order 
of angelic ])eiiigs mentioned in Isaiah vi. 
2-0. Theirs is the duty of miiiistoring 
before Cod’h thrr)iie irt Jieaxeri and cori- 
tiiinaily proelaiiniiig His glory. 

Seraphine, keyed musical instrument, 
now obsolete, whieli preeed(*d the har- 
monium. 

Serapis, or Sarapis, Egyptian divinity, 
whoso worship was introduced into Greoco 
in the time of the l^tolemb's. Uis cult 
was introduced into Kimie together with 
that of Isis. Ho was specially worsliipped 
as a god of healing. lie Jnid a iijo.st 
muguiiicoiit lompJo at Alexandria, tliu 
Serapeum. See O. Weinreieh, Xcue 
Urkundtn zur lUlU. and 

A. Erniun, Die lielifjion der Agupter^ 1U34. 

Serbia, or Servia, former kingdom of the 
Balkan I'eninsnla. The area of S. at its 
original esi.ih. a*? u kingdom by the treaty 
of BerJiu, .July 13, 187h, was soino 18,700 
sq. ra. 'Pho augmented kingdom, by tho 
treaty of Bueliarost (Aiig. 10, 1013), which 
ended tho second Balkan war, was 
appro .vim ately 36,000 s(i. m. .\fter tJie 
revolution in Austria -Hungar 5 ’ (Toatia, 
Slov<*nla, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and lierze- 
govlua declared their independeueo of 
Austria and their union with S., which, 
together with Montenegro, became merged 
in the new kingdom of the Sorbs. Croats, 
and Slovenes, proclaimed Doc. 1, 1U18. 
Lu 1U2U the old divisional names were 
abolislu'd, and the kingdom was recon- 
stituted under tbo name of Yugoslavia 
(jMf/. soutli), under tlio rale of tho 
Serbian dynast, y. S. is now the name of 
a federal unit of Yugoslavia, and has an 
area of 31,UUU sq. m., and a po;)., with 
Vojvodina. Ko.ssovo (Kosov^o), and Meto- 
etiia (Metohija), of 0,523,2U0; S. itself 
having 1,131,100. 

Tlio former kingdom was bounded N. by 
tho Danube and Save, whicJi separated it 
from Austria-Hungary, and by lliiniania, 
K. by Bulgaria, S. by IJrceco, W. by 
Montenegro and the autonomous state of 
Albania. Its N. jiart lies entirely in the 
basin of tho Danube, wliicli riv. is joined 
by the Save, and afterwords by tho 
Morava, which crosses the centre of the 
pre-Balkan-war tor. from S. to N., re- 
ceiving numerous alUuonts; the tribs. 
of the W. or 1. b. of tho Morava have 
their source in an offshoot of tho Dinorio 
Alps, which divide the waters of the 
Morava from those of tho Drina; the 
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tribe, of the E. bank of the Morava coino 
from the Bulerarian Mts., which are ofl- 
Bhoots of the Balkan ranine. S. is a 
country of mts. and volleys* In ffreat part 
covered with anct. forests. Its mts. are 
of no great height* averaging no more 
than 1600 ft. The four great mt. systems 
of the Balkan peninsula* the Dinaric. Bal- 
kans* Oarpntiiians* and Rhodopes* meet 
and intcrininglo in S.* so that the Serbian 
mts. are varied both as to formation and 
to structure. S. has many kinds of wild 
animals and birds: doer, chamois, hares* 
bears, wolves, wild boars, lynxes, foxes* 
and wild eats* bustards, nnail* idgcon, 
snipe, wild geese, woodcock, vultures* 
eagles, falcons, ravens, swans, etc. 
The climate is continental, and marked 
by great extremes. The Dinaric Alps 
aM a barrier to the warm winds from 
IH) S. and S.W.. and the clearing of forests 
in many dists. has enhanced the se verity 
of the climate. 

S. is predominantly a pastoral and agric. 
country* the soil is fertile and rich in 
minerals* for the most part unworked, 
and there are extensive ilelds of maize. 
Up to about 1890 it had no manuts. other 
than those of the coarsest kind, consisting 
of fabrics wrought by pcaSfints for their 
own domesti •\’ints. Iial■le^ is widely 
cultivated, oeiiig us. d mainly as a cattle 
food, and in the manuf. ot beer. Among 
commercial plants are lla\, hemp, and 
tobacco, while the cultivation of bugur- 
beet was introduced in 1900 with happy 
results. There is also a good fruit -growing 
industry, Serbian jirunes being notable m 
foreign markets. The grape-vine liour- 
islios in Kragma, Zupa, Imi 5 (Nish), ,Iclica, 
and other (lists., Negotin being a particu- 
larly good wine. Manufs. are mcrea.sing. 
Hour-mills are developing, uud the sugar 
industry, elicese-makliig, and meat- 
packing are moving forward. There is 
cotton- and tlax-weaviiig at Belgrade, 
wlu're great (luantities of cloth, sail- 
clot li, etc., are produced; and a large 
factory at Slgitso, worked by electricity, 
for tile production ot tine cotton and linen 
cloth. Copper ore is worked at Bor, the 
1939 output beiug 987, ()()() metric tons. 
There are ehromo-mincs m the S. region, 
particularly near Skoplie, 41,860 metric 
tuns being produced in 1939. in the W. 
at Podrinje 18*960 tons of antimony were 
produced from two mines. 

S. was ail hc^cditn^^ constitutional 
monarchy* and the const itutiou, adopted 
by Yugobhuia, gave to ri. rcpresenlatix e 
and pari, gov., based on a wide domooratic 
foundation with all giiaruiiti'es, both for 
the eonbtitutional rights of the citizens 
and for tho cstab. of uatiuiinl reprosenta- 
tlon. The legislative power of the state 
was vested in the king and tho SkupS- 
iina, tho oxeeiitive* being in tho hands of 
a ministerial cabinet appointed and, in 
theory* disml.s8ed by tho king* but in 
practice retaining olTlco only so long as it 
enjoyed the confidence of the Skupfitina. 

The majority of the Serbs belong to the 
Orthodox Gk. Church* but a large number* 
especially In Bosnia* ore Muslims. Socially 
the salient characteristic of S. is its com- 
munal organisation. 


History. — The Serbs, a Slav race from 
the prov. of Galicia* settled in tho Balkan 
penin^la in the seventh century in the 
ters. known as Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dal- 
matia, S.* Montenegro, Banat. and Mace- 
donia. In the early part of the ninth 
century the Serbian tribes wore a mere 
bone of contention between the Franks 
and ibo Bulgars, but endeavoured un- 
KueeoHsfully. by subjecting theIIl^elvcs to 
tho Byzantine suzerainty, to secure their 
indcpeudcDco as the state of Rascia. The 
Byzantine or Grecian dominion ended in 
the twelfth eentuiy w’lien the dynasty of 
SU‘phen Nemunya (1169-1372) began. 
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A WO.MAN OF U.Viiri.KN SERBIV 

\fter 1372 the empire, from the lack of 
lioniugeneity in Its peoples, been me m- 
\ol\cd in the contest between the Serbian 
Uliureh, w'hleh had heeured its autoaoiii> 
early in tlie thirteenth «*enlurv. and the 
])<itriarchate of Constant mop le, and with 
the Turkish invasion Ix'gan the period of 
its decline. The long struggle for political 
indcpeiidcneo boro no fruit until tlie Napo- 
leonic wars, especially utter the Aintnan 
defeat at Austerlitz, iiiul the oonsequent 
I iv alr> of France as a claimant wit h Russia 
ami Austria for Balkan ter. In 1S29 the 
Busso-Turkiah tn.NU> of Edlriie, wliilo 
recognising Turkish suzerainty in S., 
guaranteed a Rnssl.iii proUndorato in 
certain spheres. In IS.U) the .sult.iii con- 
ferred the dignity of hereditary p. nice on 
Miloft Obrenovic, the leader of it.e ad- 
inlulbtrati 'O otfieials of the Serbian rebels, 
hnt the chief obstacle to Serbian iudo- 
pendeiieo was now the aversion of tho 
Tsar Nicholas 1. of Russia to a Serbian 
constitution. 
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Tbo position ot Prince Milod became 
untenable in 1839 when, aa a result of the 
Porto*s forced acceptance of Russian’s sug- 
gestion, a legislative council composed of 
his enemies was forced upon him, and ho 
resigned. In 1842 Alexander Kara- 
^rgevid (sou of Karageorge) was elected 
by tlie Serbian National Parliament aa 
prince of S. * to giuird tlic constitutinn, and 
Indeed, to reign merely under au oligarchy in 
sympathy with and under the domination 
of the Porte. By the treaty of Paris ( 1 8.>0), 
following the Crimean war, Russia lost 
the protectorship of S., and It was further 
provided that although tiio existing Otto- 
man urarrlrion rights in Belgrade and other 
places should be maintained by the treaty, 
it should be with the important restriction 
that there should be no armed intervention 
in S. w’itliout the p^oliminar^ consent of 
the liigli contracting powers. This ro- 
fitriction put S. on the mad to complete 
political einancipatiou. 

In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 S. 
co-operated with Russia, and her trocips 
advanced on Con'^taaliuople. At tiie 
peace of San btefano S. did not gain all she 
was entitled to by virtue of her conquests, 
but at the Congress of Berlin, when the 
peace wad revised, the Independence of S. 
was at last formally recognised, thougti S. 
ceded Bosnia and Ilerzegovmn to Austria 
as the price iif Austrian iufiueucc on 
her behalf. King Milan, the first monurc h 
of independent S., despairing of gov, 
either with or in <*onflict w'ltli tJu* new 
R^leal groups, abdicated (1889) in favour 
of his son, the ill-fated Alexander, a minor. 
With his abdication was introduced the 
pari, system, and with that s? stem begun 
the era of many cabinet crises. Hut in 
1893 King Alexander bad declared liiiii- 
self of ago, and exhibited bis reactionary 
Impulses. The discontent excited by tlie 
imprisonment of the Radical leaders after 
the attempted Obs^iSMination of the ex- 
King Milan was aggravated bv the latter’s 
marriage, contrary to the wishes of all the 
friends of the old Obrouovic <lj nasty, 
witli Madame M«iehlu (Drag.i), a woman 
by whom it was impossililo tliut tlio king 
could have issue. The re.sult of these 
events, coupled with the diMorganised slate 
of the national finances, wiis a con.spiracy 
to exterminate the Obrciiovic d>na'-t'v, 
culminating on the night of May 28 In tlio 
murder of the king. Queen Druga, the 
queen’s brothers, the Piirne Mlni-tter, and 
otherr^. and tiio proclaination of Peter 
Karageorgcvic as King Peter I. of S. 

These events gave u new impulsi* U) 
Pan-Slavism. and caiweil u eoulit loii of the 
various polituui 7 mrtir«» in S. In March 
1912 s. and Huiguria, hv signing a treaty 
of allian<*c, tf>ok the lirst ominous Hti*p 
in the direction of the final uuadniple , 
alliance or Balkan League which led to the 1 
Balkan war of 1912-13 (for the parti 
taken by S. Jn this war see under Balkan 
War, and consult ‘ Bulkanieiis,* Les 
Serbea ei lea BtUgarea dans la guerre \ 
balkanique, 1913). The insatioble ambi- 
tion of King Ferdinand involved Bulgaria 
in dlfhcultiee with Rumania after the close 
of tlM war and the conclusion of the poaoe 
conference in London; and In the summer 


of 191 3 S. and tho other allies were leagued 
in a fleroe war against their former ally, 
Bulgaria, over the ilispusfil of the spolb 
of war from Turkey. As a result of tho 
second war against Bulgaria, 8. won all 
she claimed, and in addition acquired even 
tho old Turkish vilayet of Kossovo wliich 
previously she had been ooutont to leave 
to Bulgaria. The oil'cet of tho treaty of 
peace signed at Bui'harcst on Aug. 10, 
1913, was that tiie E. frontiers of 8. re- 
mained as they were so far os Bosnia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Rumania were con- 
cerned ; while tho Serbo- Bulgarian frontier, 
starting from Mt. l*artarilca, followed tho 
former frontier into IMaocdonla ami then 
ran between the Vordar and Struma Rs. 
to Mt. Belasitza. Starting from the 
Montenegrin side tlie altered Serbian 
frontier now was to the W. of DJakovm, 
including Prisrend and Luke Oclirida. %. 
thus regained Old S., and tho important 
tn. of Skoplje (formerly (jskiib), together 
with a grt.*at portion of Mat'cdoiiia. Tho 
pop. was increased hv I, .>00,000, including 
some Alhanlaus and MactMlnnian Slavs. 

S. iiee<i<*d a periotl of peaee. but on J uiie 
28, 19U, tho Austrian archduke, Franz 
Ferdinand, was assassinated at Sarajevo, 
and on July 2S Austria-Hungary d(»clared 
vvar on S. The Seihian \riny under the 
eoinmand of (len. Putnik was not highly 
trained, and ammunition was scarce. By 
the end of 1915, despite an heroic resist- 
ance, they liad been forei'd to abandon 
S., and retired to Corfu. Later, a pt*con- 
stiUitetl armv, P20,000 strong, iiiuier the 
connnaml of Lien. Boyovie, w'lu>suee(‘eded 
Ihitnik, then crossed to Salonika to ludp 
in the allied operations there. S. itself 
was <liv uled by its conquerors, Bulgaria 
being allot t ed all Serbian Macedonia, much 
of Old S., ,ind nearly half of S. proper. 
In Oct. 1918 the Serbs retuniocl to their 
own eonntrv. The .‘Serbian ambition was 
directed towards a Greater S., but tho 
Croats would oniy co-opernte on a basis 
of fedei’iitiim. Bndite, leader of the 
peasant party in the ("roat Parliament at 
Zagreb, deidared for union, as also ilid a 
Slovene National (’oniiful convened at 
Ljubjana In Aug. 1918. A Uniti^d National 
Council w'Qs estab. at Zagreb, not at 
first recognised by tho Serbs, wlio were, 
however, orcupying former Austrian ter. 
However, in the interests of tho Proat 
Nation.il Coiiucil, the Serbian Army 
occupied Flume, but withdrew to avoid a 
clash with Italy. On Dec. 21. 1918, tho 
first gov. of a united Yugoslavia vviuj sot 
np with Proth^, a Serbian Radical, os 
Pi’cmler, and Tnimbli? as foreign mlnfs- 
tcp. Since this date tho forlnnoB of 8. 
were merged in the kingdom of the Serbs, 
(Jronts, and Slov'ones, or Yugoslavia (q.v,). 
Following tho def(*at of Italy and (iennany 
in the Second World War S. (\^th the 
Vojvodina, Kossovo, and Metohija) be- 
came a federative imit of tho Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, with a 
pop. of (>,5*23,290. See L. von Ranke, 
uiatari/ of Semia (Eng. trans., 1847R 
U. W. V. Tomporley, History of Serltia, 
1917; L. F. Waring, Nerftirt, 1917; R. G. T). 
Laftan, The Serbs — the Owrdiana of the 
Oate, 1918; D. A. Wray, The Otology and 
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Mineral Resources of the Serh-CroaJl” 
SUivene StatSt 1921; J. ]3uchan (ed.)» 
Vvmoslavia, 1923; R. W. Set on- Watson, 
Sarajevo, 1925; A. Monssot, Ae Royaume 
Serb, 1920; Cl. Ellisou, Jugoslavia, 
Country and Peivple, 1033; and R. M. 
Krench, Serbian Church Life, 1942. 

Serbo-Croat Lanmiage and Literature . — 
'rho Serbian lan«iinf;o belongs to the 
southern branch of the Slavonic languages 
and is clouclv allied to (Jroatian and to 
Slovenian, with this difference, that tho 
Serbs employ tho Cyrillic alphabet and 
tho Croats and Slovenes the Lat. alpha- 
bet. Despite difhTeiices of dialect and 
vocabulary, tho S(‘rbian and Croatian Ian- 
cruages may ho considcrod ns one Serbo- 
Croatian language. The introduction of 
tho Cyrillic alphabet la accredited to St. 
Cyril* ''bo conv'Orted tho Serbs in tho ninth 
century, from which time, with tho trans. 
of the Scriptures, southern Slav literature 
bei^ns. Slovene literature goes back in 
existing fragments to tho tontii century, 
Serbo-Croatian to the fourteenth century. 
Ill tho Middle Ages Serbian literature Avas 
eomprohonslvo owing to tlio contact with 
UyKantino civilisation and to tho oppor- 
tunity afforded within the many Sorluan 
monasteries for tho trans. of tho popular 
medieval mm., 'vs The best original 
literature oi this tlniv found in tho bio- 
graphies and annals of Serbian saints and 
kings. With tho advance of Ottoman 
domination Serbo-Croat culture was con- 
fined to liagusa, where, especially evi- 
denced in the works of Menf'ctie and 
/latarii?, and tlie epic poet, Cundulic, 
author of 0.smaa, tho Renaishaiieo 
floiiriHlied. It. influence was prevalent, 
cspeciallj reflected in the plays of JlrXi^, 
file contemporary of Shakespeare. Tlie 
eighteenth century was a period of de- 
cline, but whereas hitherto the Serbs and 
f 'rents had ilevelopcd intensely national- 
iatic literatures a long independent lines, by 
the end of tlio eighteenth conturv unitlca- 
tion began to set in, advocated by tho 
Serbian w'ritera Cbradovit'; and KnratDae, 
tho Croatian (Jai, and tho Slo\eiies Vraz 
and lileiweis. Obradovic wus a rational- 
istic scholar, tho first to ndxocato tho in- 
tolleetunl unity of the southern Slavs. He 
died in 1811, and his work was furthered 
in tho ninetceiith century by Kurad2ic, 
w'hoso anibitiou was to give to the Serbs 
a uniform untional Inngiiogo. 'Phe great- 
est poets of tilth time were tho Serbian 
Njegofi, and tho Croat Mazuranie. Poets 
of a later generation w'ho may bo men- 
tioned nro Rodicevii', Prerailo\iiS, and 
A&kere, these having managed to bring 
Serbian national tendencies into line with 
W. inflnencoH. In S. the host w’ork lias 
continued to bo found in pootrv and II.*' 
short story. In Action llussinn and Vt. 
inAuoncos linvo pix'dominatcd, nud the 
Serbo-Croat novel is mainly reallstio. 

The chief glory of Serbo-Croat litera- 
ture, however, is the folk -poetry, which in 
the eighteenth centiy’y was the inspiration 
of sev. It. poets. This folk-poetry is also 
hall-marked by tho very high praise of 
Qoetho. In England a vol. of folk^ooms 
was trans. by Sir Joim Uowring {Servian 
Popular Poetry, 1827), and Serbski Pesme 


or National Songs of Serbia by ‘Owen 
Merodjth’ (Lord Lytton), appeared in 
1821. Later collections are G. R. Noyes 
and L. Ilaeou (trans.). The Heroic Ballads 
of Servia, 1913; and D. H. Low, The 
Jiallada of Marco KraljevU, 1921. 

See also 1). R. MoxAll, Grammar of 
StrhiaH Language, 1887; P. Popovie, 
IMeralure of the Southern Slavs, 1917; 
I>. ll. Sabotid and N. Porbes, Serbian 
Grammar, 1918: M. S. Stanojevi<5, Early 
.Ivfioslav Literature, 1922; G. Geseman, 
Serbo-Kmatian Literature, 1930; and D. 
Prv, Sirbo-Urout Phonetic Reader, 1939. 

Serbian art Aourished In the twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries, and reAocted the 
political divs. of tho period. In the 
twelfth eenliiry it consisted in great part 
of frescoes. Serbian art of to-day follows 
tiu* trends of tlie rest of Europe, and 
aiehiieclun' takes preeedenco over paint- 
ing Tho Serbian National Ilomautio 
school ih represented by Me^trovld. 
In music tho outstanding features are 
the rhythmic folk-dances and the eplo 
ballads. Among modern composers one 
of tlie foremost was Mlloje Milojevid 
(1881-1913), who founded tho Society for 
Chamber Music (Collegium Miisicum), 
and tlie ehair of musical seienco in the 
llelgr«ule cMinscMaton . 

Serein, mist or (‘xccedingly Aiio rain 
which falls Irom .i cloudless sky. Tho 
plumomeiion is nr»t unusual in tropical 
(Imidtes. Since the speed of fall of tho 
axer.ige raindrop h no more than 10 

m. p.h., and Uio diAeivnce between tho 
.speed of the ram-prod ucmg oloiid and the 
winds lieneath nmN be two or thns* tunes 
that, 11 he ram lias to fall a eonsicier.iblo 
distance from an isolated cloud, It will 
appear to fall from a dear skv. Indeccl, 
tho eloiul ma> have precipitated all its 
inoNture and disappeared completely by 
the time 1 he nun re.iclies tho ground. 

Serena, La, see Cogrnino. 

Serenade (It. seretwta), title of a musleai 
coniposillon resembling a light sjm- 
phonv, particularly ass* )ciatoci w it h Haydn 
and Mozart. It was originally applied to 
a love-song played by a gallant outside his 
lacli’s window at night. 

Serer, natives of Senegal, Fr. W. Africa, 
chiefly to bo found between the yahiiii- 
(Jambia watershed an < Cape V’^ercie. 
Naturo-worsliip Is eoinmoii, though uiauy 
are nominally Mohaiiimedan. Of Negroiil 
stock, marked Maiidiiigo characteristic 
are to bo found In the ruling families. 

Seres, or Sires, see 

Seres, Inhab. of the* ariet. Serica, a 
country In tho extreme F of Asia, famous 

n. s the native region of the >5ilkworin. which 
was also called and hence the ad)c‘eti\o 
SI nmvfor* silken,* and the* word sci uMiltiire. 

Sereth: 1. Trib. of the* Danube, rises In 
tho Carpathians in iJukewina, and Aows 
S.S.E. through MoldaMu to Join the 
Danube 5 m. W. of Galntz, after a course 
of 290 m. Its chief alHuents a. * the 
Suezava, Aloldava, Trotus, and Li rlnt. 
The Red A ly crossed the S. early In 1944 
In their invasion of Rumania. See 
Eastern Front in Second Would War. 
2. Trib. of the Dniester in Galicia, 124 m. 
long. 
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Seretse (Khama) ib. 1921), grrandson of 
Khaina 111. (for fifty years ruler fit tUe 
Bamanfirwato tribe of Uechuanaland), only 
Burvivins son of Sekffonia II. (d. 192.5), 
and heir to the ohioftalnshlp of the 
Bamangwato. lie was educated at Fort 
Haro, ti. Africa, and Balliol Ollogre. 
Oxford (1945), and pursued legal studies 
in London. During his minority a 
council of regency administered tribal 
affairs in 1925-26, but in 1926 Tshekedi, 
son of Khama III., was installed as regent. 
In Sept. 194.'! S. notified his uncle, 
Tshekedi, that lie proposed to marry Ruth 
WiUiiuns, on Englishwoman, stating that 
he feared that Tshekedi and the tribe 
would not approve of ids match. They 
did not; but despite their opposition S. 
was married to Ruth Williams (Sept. 29, 
1948). At the first tribal meeting after S. 
had been summoned to Serowo by the 
tribal leaders to explain his a<‘tion there 
was an ahnost unanimous condemnation 
of the marriage. The tribe, in effect, 
resolved to prevent S.’s w'ife from entering 
the Bomangwoto Reserve. The subse- 
quent meetings (or kgoUns), however, 
showed the Increasing anxiety felt by the 
tribe that, if a. were not allowed to return, 
Tshekedi. who^e rule had recently become 
unpopular, would become permanent 
chief, an event they meant to prevent at 
nil costs. In .lime 1949, when 8. returned 
to the reserve, a tribal meeting gave a 
decisive majority in favour of S. as chief 
with his European wife. The immediate 
consequence of this was that Tshekedi 
left the reserve accompanied by five out 
of eight of the chief’s representatives, 
i.e. leading members appointed to preside 
over the administrative dials, of tlio re- 
serve, and, challenging the validity of the 
kootla*s decision, demanded a judicial 
Inquirv on the question of the recognition 
of H. Tshekedi and his supporters did not 
dispute S.’s claims to the hiiccession; what 
they impugned fvas his suitability to hold 
the chieftainship while married to a w'hiR* 
woman. On the reeoimnendation of the 
Brit, commissioner a judicial inquiry into 
the question of recognition was hehl under 
a proclamation of 1943 winch provides 
that, on the occurrence of a vacancy to the 
chieftainship, the succession shall be 
designated by tribal assembly neccmlmg 
to native custom. Once such inquiry is 
held it becomes necessarv for the United 
Kingdom Of»v. to make the final decision. 
The inquiry, it appears (the report was not 

S ublishedj! unanimously decid(‘d against 
lie recognition of S. as ebief and in 
favour of the exclusion of both S. ami 
Tshekedi from the rcserv'e. The gov. 
gave three reasons .for their <'onseqnent 
order to exile S. irom his ]»c«ople and 
fatherland: (1.) to prevent the disruption 
of the tribe; (2) because of doubts 
whether S. would diseliarge with suc^-css 
the responsibllitiOB of the chieftainship; 
and (iif.) because of doubts whether S. 
could retain adequate tribal support. In 
effect the gov. decided that by contracting 
the marriage without prior consultation 
and against the advice of the tribal 
authorities S. showed lilmself to be un- 
mlnd^ of the intoreets of his tribe and of 


his public duty, and there were doubts 
whether S. could in the circumstances 
retain as chief tlio support of a tribe \/hieh 
had been inclined to factions and feuds 
and in which an opposition would certainly 
arNe w'hich would question his authority 
once it was certain that Tshekedi's regency 
was at an end. The gov. stated that no 
riqiresontatlons had been received from 
the Union of S. Africa or 8. Rhodesia, 
and, although acknowledging that there 
was a strong body of European opinion in 
8. Africa which opposed the re(*oguition of 
S.. the gov. based no argument on that 
fact. S. was then induced to eoinc to 
London with his wife (the latter dhl not 
accept the invitation) to see the secretary 
of stale for eomiiu)iiwealth affairs, and 
during his absence from the reserve an 
exclusion order was mu do against him. 
Here the matter rested (April 1950). but 
it was obvious that the gov.’s decision 
might involve serious implications for the 
official colonial policy of fap-reaehing ex- 
periments in varying degrees of self- 
government llirongiioiit the African 
colonies and prot(‘ct orates, for this policy 
is natiiralh prejudi«‘ed by aiiv thing which 
through racdal discrimination intensifies 
the sihspiciou which prevails l)etw»*cii 
Africans and Euroiieaiis. See J. Moekford. 
Seretae Khama and the litimanoimto, 1950. 

Serf (Lat. sprri/s, hlave), term applied to 
a villein or servant of a medieval lord. A 
8. was attached to tlie land on w'hieh he 
lived, and cultivated the soil in return for 
the protection given him by bis master. 
Thus lie differed from a slave In having 
certain privileges and rights of his own. 
Serfdom played an important part In the 
social life of the Middle Ages, and did not 
completely die out in England till the 
seventeenth century, colliers and salters 
In Scotland remaining in virtual serfdom 
until t he reign of (ieorge III. The origins 
of the sv^teni in England are uncertain. 
In the social scale they ranked beneath the 
villeins, although In the centuries after 
Domesday tlie latter w’oro ileprcssed info 
what seems to have boon a status akin t»» 
serfdom. Tlie gradual gn>wth of a cash 
economv', acctlerated by tlie results of tlie 
Black Death, killed the .system. See also 
Fkiii»alhvi. Tin* .ss. of Russia were not 
emancipated till 1803. See 1\ Vino- 
grailfill. The (irnwth of the Manor, 1905. 

Serge, Alexandrovich (1857-1905), 
Grand Duke of Russia, was tlie son of the 
emperor Alexander II. and uncle of the 
emperor Nicholas JI. Ho was governor- 
general of Moscow', and comrnandor-ln- 
chlef of tlio forces there; but having 
acquired a great influence over liis 
nejdiew’, wdioin ho urged to p<?rhist in bis 
autof-ratio lucasupes, he incurred the 
liatrt‘d of the people, and was assassinated 
in 1905. 

Serge, twilled worsted tnaicrlal, with a 
rough surface. It is usually dyed black, 
navy blue, or somo dork colour. Coat 
linings are made from silk .s., a twilled silk 
variety. 8. was once used for coverlets 
and curtains. 

Sergeant, or Serjeant; 1. Formerly an 
officer in England, somewhat resembling 
the later bailiff of tlie himdrod; also an 
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uffloer whose duty it was to attend on the 
king and on the lord hierh steward in court, 
to arrest traitors. This oitlcer is now 
called the serjoant-at-anns or mace, and a 
similar oftlccr attends the lord chancellor, 
the Speaker, and the lord mayor (ficc 
Seujeant-at-Ahmh). ‘2. Cvommon S.: a 
judicial ollicer apixnntcd by tho corpora- 
tion of London to act us deputy c»r 
assistant to the recorder (7.1?.). 3. Ser- 

jeant-at-law, see umler Spuukant-at-Law. 
4. In military affairs : for this and sergeant- 
major see under Rank. 

Sergipe. stale of ilrazil, on the Atlantic 
coast, N. of Jlahia. The land between 
the sandy coast and tlio inland mta. is 
very fertile; watered by the Silo Franoiaco 
and other streaniM, and pnaluces sugar, 
cotton, maize, tobacco, rice, coffee, 
cocoa, flax, and rubber, tlrazing land is 
cAcclh'iit. Cap. Ara<‘ajff, i»op. 07,10(1. 
Area 81 ‘20 scj. in. Wop. (iO(j,8(Kl- 

Sergius, name of four popes: 

Serums /. (687-701), 6. at Ralcnuo r. 
63.1, baptised King Ccadwalla of Wessex 
at Hume. 

Sergius //. (844-47), during whose 
pontillCiitc Home was sacked by Saracens 

Sergivs III. (904—11), w.as clc<*ted in 
898, but was . Mollcd by the anti-pope, 
John IX., ai'd wa.. not recognised by the 
emperor till 901. 

Sergius I T. (1000-12), a Horn., was com- 
pletely under tho iulluence of the patrician 
families. 

Serial Homology, see under Homology. 

Sericite. talc-like \uriety of mica, which 
occurs in soft inelastic scales in many 
schist R as the result of the alterutiou of 
orthoclasc felspar. 

Sericulture, see Stlk and Skuiculture. 

Seriema, see Cauiam v. 

Series, in matliematics, a succ(*s.sion of 
terms each of wlilch is foriiicd from its 
predecessor hy some dcliiiite hnv. For 
cases of simF>l<* Akithmetical, 

(iKOMKTKirAL, HARMONIC I'ROUREHSION. 
A finite S. is one which terminates at some 
term; an intinite »S. has an unlimited 
nuuilau' of terms, Tho value or sum of a 
flnite a. composed of flnito terms must 
necessarily he flnite, but an intinite S. 
may have a Unite value. The sum of the 
infinite .s. I ^ I i . . . can bo examined 
geometrically, if 1*11 (Fig. 1 ) -= 1, and it 
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FIG. 1 


be produc(*d equally to i), wc may continue 
the S. by marking RS =» 1. ST - ;, 
TU “ i, and so on, taking each time half 
tho space remaining to Q. IIuwcmt 
many terms we take, the last one will lie 
nearer and nearer to zero and tho fluni 
approaches tlio limit PQ. 3'he sum is 
flnito since it cannot exceed 2. Such an 
infinite S. is convergent, when tho sum of 
the first n terms cannot exceed a flnito 
quantity, however groat n may be. Tho 
quotient of (1 — a:»)/(l — a:) is 1 + x + 
X* -f- X* -I- . . . It now, x< 1 the sum 


approoches (1 — x»)/(l — x), a finite 
limit, and the S. is convergent. If x>l, 
by taking n suiliciently great (1 — x**)/ 
(I — X) can bo made greater than any 
finite quantity, and tho S. is divergent. 
A peculiar case occurs if x = — 1, for tho 
S. becomes 1 - I + 1 _ 1 j . . . and the 
sum of ail odd number of terms becomes 
1, that of an even number 0. Such a S. is 
an OHcill.iling one. A semi -convergent or 
nccidentallv cjmvci-gciit S. is one in wliicli 
coiivergeiicy depends on the alternation of 
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Flo. 2 


poHiti\oand negative signs; e.g. log /I, i.e. 

^ " I ' • ■ * 

2) = unity. Ry successively marking tho 
terms forward tor positive, backward lor 
negative (thus PQ =--1, (jR -- - 
lis - L ST ~ - I, TIT - ;, etc.), it 
becomes evident that i.ie value inust 
always remain soinew'here between ii ami 

R, /.<• betwc'cn 1 and i. .iiid its value to 
four hignitieant figures is 0 (>9.U. The S. 
1 1 4 1 I ^ 1 ... is divergent; tor 4 + } 
is greater tli.in ,, i.e. 4; ami I ... k is 
greater than \ i.e. 4; tho following eight 
terms are greater tiiaii tc. 4; that is, 
the .s. i> alwa>s greater than I 4 f 
i -f 4 aud is therefore divergent. Many 

S. arc of important practical aiipiicatiou to 
seicnec and eugineering, f,g. those named 
above, and the binomial (which is basic to 
tho general study of all s.), exponential, 
logarithiiii(\ and hyperbolic S., .is well as 
various trigonometrical si*ri(‘S. See li. 
Toft and J). 1). Mael\a>. Prartietil 
Mathenudirs^ 194*2; fl. II. Hardy, l*urc 
MafheinafirSt 194*2, and Dirergnit Senes, 
1919; and 11. H. Lenv, Maiht unities fur 
'rtcfiiiieul Sfudeufs, 1947. Most books on 
algeiira ileal with this subieet. 

Series, Connection, see under Klkciric 

CiRri'iT. 

Serinagar, see Srinagar. 

Seringapatam, In. of Mysore, India, »)n 
an is. in tin* (''niiv'cry R., 8 m. N. of Mysore. 
Formerly (1610—1799) the cap. of Mjsore, 
its fort was built by TijJix'u sahib, and 
twice besieged by the lint. Tippoo was 
killed dm*iiig its capture in 1799. J*op. 
l.'i.OOO. 

Seriphos, is., with an area of over *_*.» 
.sq. 111., belonging to the (Ik. C’yelades. it 
lies ,'"i0 m. tf. of the S.E. extremity of 
Fubo'ii. and exports iron ore. J*op. aOOO. 

Serjeant, see Skkgi'ant. 

Serjeant-at-Arms, that officer of the 
House of Commons whose duty it is to 
attend the Speaker, to e.irry out direct inns 
for tho maintenance of order, to .irri'st 
strangers when necessary, to execute 
warrants for contempt, and to bring per- 
sons in custody before the bar of the 
House. The lord chaiiec'llor has a as 
attendant and luaco bearer ; and others 
are includ. ! in the royal household, with 
ceroinonial duties. 

Serjeant-at-Law. The dignity of S. 
prior to the Judicature Act, 1873, wdiich 
virtually abolished the celebrated Brothers 
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ot the Coif, wafi the highcet rank at the 
Eng. Bar. The provision of the Jiidica* 
ture Act, above iui plied, was to th6 eilect 
that tho attaiumout of tho rank of S. was 
no lon|^)r to be a condition prcc(>dcnt to 
becomiUK a judge. From 1873 the order 
has gradually disappeared, liord Lindiey 
being the last siir\ ivor. The order of the 
Coif enjoyed a niost respectable antiquity, 
had its own settled rules and usages, and 
a distinguishing budge: tbo members 
were bound by oath to give counsel and 
legal aid to tlio king’s people, and, as 
records one of their numher, ‘ n ere for ages 
to bo found at their ancient rcndezvt>us 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, tho Parvis, or their 
alloned pillars tlioro, wearing their dis- 
tinetive costume, the robe and tlie coif, 
ever ready to receive those uho sought 
their assistance . . . and to aid when called 
on in the judicial btisincss of ti\c king’s 
courts.* Tlie uvoruge number of S. in 
the ninuteeutli century was under thirty. 
Socially thej ranked before king’s counsel, 
and the> enjoyctl o\er tlio latter this 
advantage, that they ( ould hold a. T>ricf 
agiiinst the Crown without a licence. Hee 
Serjeant A. Pulliiig, 'The Order of the Coif, 
18^4, and also vol. i. of Serjeant W. 
Ballautine, Some Experiences oj a Parris- 
ier*s Life, 1882. 

Serjeants* Inn. Two former London 
inns of tho serjcauts-at-hiw (q.v.). In 
1738 tlio two societies umalgaiunted. 

Serjeanty, Petit, tenure by which tho 
tenant was bound to render to the king 
annually some siimll implement of w’tir, as 
a bow, a pair of spui‘&, a sword, a lance, 
or the like. It was analogous to tenuro 
by free socage {q.v,); and cf. tluAM> 

bERJEANTY. 

Serlio, Sebastiano (1 173-1331), It.uiehi’' 
tect and w'riter on art. Ho was the eliief 
pupil of the cdelirated architect lluldas- 
flare Peruzzi (q.r.), and acknowledges his 
indehtcdne.ss to Peruz/i’s instruction. S. 
was one of the most distinguished fol- 
lowers of Alberti and the sjstem or laws 
of tho Jtalo-Vilruvian school, lie was 
' appointed architect at Fontainebleau 
paliicc by raiicis I. Ho wrote Arrhi- 
teltura (1384), one of the most inspired 
Eourees of information on tho story of tho 
It. renaissinuf). 

Sermon, see under Prkacuinu and 
Homii.y. 

Serous Fluids, bod>'tlujds rcsettibling 
or cbaracterioed by the presence of senini, 
tho colourless port Ion of the blood. They 
are contained normally in the great sues 
which envelop tho heart. Hie lungs, the 
intCatiiicH, etc. Collections of S. F. take 
place as the rcbult of abnormal condition'!, 
as In tho uccumulatious duo to intjanima- 
tion and the dropsies due to disturbaiuK^s 
of the lymidi clrculatiou. S. F. are com- 
posed of water, white eorpuscles, albumin, 
fats, fibrinogen, and other iiiatter. 

Serous Membranes, layers of tissue lining 
the closed ca\ ities of the body, and charac- 
terised by the secretion of a serous fluid: 
they allow the organ to slide within its 
cavity, buch inembraacs are the peri- 
cardium, investing tho heart, tho two 
pleuras investing the lungs (pleurisy is an 
inflainination of these), tho peritoneum. 


investing the abdominal viscera, and the 
two tunicud vaginaies, investing tho testes. 
Tho membranes consist of two layers, a 
visceral and a parietal layer, between 
which is a small amount of serous fluid. 
Each layer in its turn consists of a layer 
of endothelial cells upon a protective coat 
of llbroiis tissue. 

Serowe, native tn. of Brit. Bochuaiia- 
laud iq.v.), 230 m. N.N.E. of Mafoking, 
tlio cap. of the Bamangwalo; It wajs 
founded by tho chief Khama in 1903. 
Pop. 30.000. 

Serpa Pinto, Alexandre Alberto de la 
Rocha (1840-1900), I’urtngucsc cAplorer, 
servetl in the army in the eohuiy of 
Mozambique. Ho then undertook on ex- 
ploring expedition in 8. Africa, and peno- 
truted to the souri’o of tho Zambesi. In 
1881 ho re<*eived the gohl modal of tho 
Heograpliicul Society of Paris. IIo W'a.s 
made governor of Mo/Aiitibique in 1889, 
wdiere he came into coiillicL witli the BriL. 
on more tlian one oeeusioii. He wrote 
How I Crosstd AJrica (traus. 1881). 

Serpens (Hie Serpent), const ellatiou 
which is found winding aer(>Hs tho N. 
and S. hemihplicrcb in eoiitsu.‘t witli Aquilu. 
Opliiuehus, Libra, Ucreulcs, Bootes, and 
Virgo. 

Serpent, obsolete ba'^s wind instrument, 
so culled from tho tortuous shapo of its 
w'ooden but leatlu'r-eoveretl tapering tube. 
It was played with a cupped brass mouth- 
piece. There wore six holes, which gave 
it a ehroniatie compass of tlirec octaves. 
A Fr. canon ot Auxt'rre is tiie accredited 
iineiitor (1390), and it w.i> used both in 
baucLs and in churches, but foil out of usu 
in the nineteenth eenlur>. 

Serpent, sec Sxakls. 

Serpentine, mineral consist ing of a 
massive eonipnet li.Mlrat(*d iiiagiusmm 
silieuto (MgeWliitHlDo.H^H), crjhtuUiK- 
iiig in a moiiocliuio system. S. was in 
all ciiM's originally an ultra basie igneous 
r<Hk eoniposod of olivine. Init with some 
pyroxene, tin* rock iia\ing boeoine do- 
e»)mp«)s(‘d to a mass of hydioiis products. 

varies in colour from dull green to 
black, curiously veined or mottled with 
red, green, or blue. It is soft, (*usjly 
worked and, from early times, lias been 
<*ar\ed into oniameiils. It is also used 
for sliop-Iroiits and, generally, as a build- 
ing stone. The best-known example of 
S. in Britain Is that of the Luard, Horn- 
wall. and other exami>les oceur near 
Hohhead and neigUbouiing parts of 
Angl“sey, Ballantrae, A>rshirc, and tho 
Shetland Isles. 

Serpentine, The, see 11 vdk I*\hk. 

Serpent Worship, or Ophiolatry, eoin- 
monl> mot with among savage tribes in 
divcTso parts of the worUl, is a distinctive 
feature of many primitive cultures. Fro- 
(meiitly the rc'ptiJe Is worshipped as the 
siirino of a deity. This was the ease witli 
the rattlesnako in the Natchez temple of 
tho sun; with the snake which was the 
alx^de of Asklepios, the Gk. god of healing; 
and with the soriieut aHsocInted with 
the benefioent Azibo god, Quotzalooatl. 
Usually tlie serpent is regarded as an em- 
bodiment of craft and cunning; swdi a 
superstition accounts for the beuiltic scr- 
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pent of Edon, tlie Apophls serpent of the 
Egryptlans, and the awesome Azbl Dah&ka 
of the Zarathustrlons. Ttie Sanskrit 
word ndgut snake, signifles also the snake 
wor8hipi)crs, who claim a descent from a 
reptile <ioity, and tliiis n link is allorded 
between ophiolatry and totoinism. A 
picturesque reason for their snake cult is 
offered by the Zulus, who, acrepting the 
change of skin ns an einhlciu of iiiimor* 
tallty, believe, lik<' tlio African Maravl, 
that the spirits of the dead triuismlgrate 
Into serpents. See J, 1*. Vogel, Indian 
Hcrjient Lore, 1926; W. 1). Hanibly, 
JSerpent-worship in Africa, 1961 ; and J. J. 
Williams, KoeWoos and Obcxis, 1933. 

Serpukhov, tn. of the Mosc<»w Hcgioii of 
the K.S.F.H.R., on the Nara S.K. of Mos- 
cow. It has a cathedral of the fourteenth 
century. It has textile and iron and 
copper Hineltiiig works. I'op. 90,700. 

Serpula, tj pieal genus of the Serpulida*. 
a family of polyeJuetes. The species arc 
marine worms, which secrete a euleareous 
tube. This is fixed to rooks or shells, and 
Itself often forms reddish-eoloured rocks 
when in masses, or assists in the formation 
of a substratum for coral reefs. 

Serra da Estrella, see Estuki.t.x, 
8erua ha. 

Serrano y Dc; Incuez, Francisco, Duque 
de la Torre (L8L0 8u), Sp. marsiial and 
statesman, h. on tho is. of Le<^n. (Vidiz, 
a<jhleved proinlnenoo whilst figlitiug 
against tho C’nriists (1S31 -39). Frcuii 
1854 to 1866 lio was a jjiilar oi ‘'Upimrt 
O’Donnell, aeeepting from him the 
<‘apto in -generalship of (Juba (18.39-62), 
and lighting gallantly on his side during 
tho Madrid insurreetions (1866). Having 
assisted in seeiiring tho humiliation of 
Qiiocn Isabella (1868) ho acted as regent 
until tho tieecsslon of King Aiiiadeiis (1876). 

Serres, tn. and prefeetnre of Macedonia. 
The tn., on the R. Struma, lies in a fertiU* 
plain, and lias trade in tobaeeo and 
cotton. There is also a silkworm indus- 
try. Pop. (tn.) 29,600; (prefecture) 

216,500. 

SertoriuB, Quintus [d. 72 n.('.), Pom. 
general ami HtateMiuuii, b. at Nuraia, was 
at first u jurist ami orator, but latcT 
entered the army ami served at Arausio 
(105 B.t.), under Marius at Aquu) Soxta* 
(102 B.C.), and in Spain (97 B,(\), and in 
91 B.r. was qmi-^tor in C’i«iulpiiio (laul. 
During the CJivil war (88 b.<’.), lie took tho 
side of Marius, the iiopular lender, ami 
marched against Pome with Ciiina in 87 
B.O., being a party to, tluuigh disapiirov- 
ing of, the nuiMsm-res wliieli folljiwed tho 
fall of tlie city. He w»i>< pivvtor in 83 n.r., 
and on the return of his old enemy, Sulla, 
from ttio B., went as a kiml of governor 
Hither Spain, but was oldiged to withdraw 
to Africa by tJio advaiieo of Sulla. He 
carried on a siicccssfiil oainpalgii in 
Mauretania, and in 80 ii.c’. became leader 
of the Liisitaulaiis against tho Poms. He 
attained great power and popularity in 
Spain, whore ho ruled wisely, and defeated 
numerous Rom. armies, lie was mur- 
dered by I'erpcrua, his subordinate oflicer. 
See T. Mommsen, Historu oj Home, vol. 
tv., 1852 (trails. 1864), and H. E. Londor, 
The Fawn of SerUtrius, 1846. 


Sertularia, genus of widely distributed 
plant-Jike ilydrozoa (f.c. animals resem- 
bling Iigdra, and elassifiod in the phylum 
Ccbleiiteratu), with a horny stem, some- 
times Himplo, but often with mnn 3 ’’ 
flexiiilc, .semi-transparent , yellow branohos. 
Speries are very nnmerons, with repre- 
sditatiNOH in almost all seas. 

Serum, liquid left after tlio blood cor- 
puBoles and fllirin of tlie blood hav(‘ 
clotted. It is a straw -colouri*il liquid , rich 
in ulbumin. Tlie term is employed In a 
general way to denote any body-liquitl 
rc.'^embling the S. of tiie bloml, cspceially 
nmijiul lliiid'3 pre]>areii to resi-it eertaiii 
toxic ag(“nts. See SijiuM TiiKitiBnuTica. 

Serum Therapeutics, .sy.stmu of curing 
diseases by the administration, usually bj 
iiijeetion. of substant:es frtiin the bh>od of 
animals which iiavo lieen rendci*ed im- 
mune fr»)rii those diseases. Tlie morbid 
(‘Ifects of l>aeteria depiMid ehielly upon the 
poisonous intlueneo of siibstuiiees called 
toxins, w’hieh an* i»roduced in the blood by 
tlieir agency. Little is understooil about 
the physiological and cli. . ideal action of 
tliese toxins; but lieulth> blood has tlie 
power of eluiiorntiug certain other sub- 
•-tanees called antitoxins, wideli in some 
way neiitrali'^e tho action tho toxin-. 

I Not oiilv the disease itself immediately 
combated by tJic antit/oxins. but an animal 
ill wliom tlie antitoxins have been pro- 
duced is often remlei'ed immune from 
suliseqnent attacks ot the discasi' for a 
conhidcrabJe jienod. Tho antitoxin -ub- 
stanees are known to be eoiitaiue<l in the 
serum, or colourless portion of tho blonil, 
which is itself a snii.stanee of \ erv complex 
ehemic'ul constitution. The principle of 
antitoxin therapeutics is derived from the 
possibility of transferring serum c'outain- 
ing antitoxin matcu’ials from one animal 
to another. For example, the baeillu-. 
whieli causes diphtheria can he grown m 
broth until it develops a soluble toxin. 
The baeilli are then filtered i>tf, and sinaJl 
doses of the toxin are injected into u horse. 
The blood of the animal resists the ai'tion 
of the toxin by developing an antitoxin. 
More iloses of the toxin are injected in 
iiiereasing quantitj’, .so that tlie ro'^istanoe 
of the horse to the disease becomes pro- 
gressively greater. When the antitoxic 
power of till* horse's blood is judged to he 
sutfieienl, the aiiiiiial i- liled, niid the 
scrum separated from the liiood. The 
serum, after suitnlde le-ting, may thou 
bo injected siibcutniieou-lv into <’hildreu 
sulTering from diphtheria, with the result 
that tiio resisting power of tho blood is 
coiisiilerably reinforced. The most ela- 
borate firecautions are taken in order to 
avoid introducing dangerous substaiioes 
by the scrum, but cert. on luildl.v painful 
8>nni)tom.s are practically normal to tho 
process. The beiielieeiit results of the use 
of anti-diphtheric soru o have led to tho 
employment of antisera in other diseases, 
e.g, tetanus and gas gangrene, ^eruiii 
drawn from a convaleseoiil patient - .;\y be 
used to tt.‘et othurs in whom tho disease 
is active, as, fur imstaiwe. in measles. 
Tho Widal test for typhoid is based on the 

B ower of tho appropriate serum to agglu- 
nate tho typhoid bacteria. See also 
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Inoculation; Vaccination. Srr A. 11. 
Ciishny. Tcjct^book of Therapniiica, 1924, 
and S. O. L. Potior, Thera pcutirtt, 1931. 

ServaU or Fclis servaL si)o<jio8 of Folldir 
found in Africa, it i8 n tawny -coloured 
tiffer-cat bearing black spots, and is about 
21 ft. long. 

Servant, see Mastku and Skkvant. 

Servetus, Michael (Miguel Serveto) 
(1511-53), Si), pliyshdaii and theologian. 
b. at Tudela. In 1530 lie went to Basic 
and there he first broached tlio.se opinions 
which afterwards drew down upon him the 
persecution of Calvin; and in 1531 his 
treatise against the doctrine of the Trinity 
was pub. S. spent three years at liyons, 
and then went to Vieiinii. where he prac- 
tised medicine, and quarrelled witli Calvin. 
In 1553 S.*s work, CVirw/io/Hsm I FeMiUitio, 
was pub., but without name. S. was sus- 
pected to he the autlior. was arrested, 
and scuiteiieod to iinpri.sonment mainly 
through the Inllueneo of (‘alvin. S. 
escaped, fled to (ieneva, hut was arrested 
through the medium of Calvin, and was 
put to death. See studies hv K. Willis, 
1877; A. Dide, 1907; \\ . Osier, 1910; aljfo 
A. Cordon, 'The PtrsonnlUy oj Michael 
Sen-eittJt, 1910. 

Servia, see Serbia. 

Service, Robert William (h. 1874), 

Canadian author; b, at Preston. Lanca- 
shire; Son of llobert S,, manager of the 
Preston bank. F.ducated at llillhead 
High School, (Jlasgow, ho served an 
apprenticeship with the Commereinl Bank 
of Scotlan<l. (llasgow, and emigrated to 
Canada in 1895. After some farming in 
VaiK'ouver, bo travelled up and down the 
Pacific coast, following many laborious 
occupations. In 190.5 he joined the staff 
of the Ounadian Bank of ComnuTeo in 
Victoria, B.C., being transferred b) Kam- 
loops; later to White Hoi’se, Yukon ter.; 
thence to Dawson. He spent eight years 
in the Y’ukoii, travelling extensholy. He 
pub. hl.s early, poems, tSonus of a Soitr- 
(Joitffh in 1907 and HalUids of a Vheeehako 
in 1909, and was known as ‘the Canadian 
Kipling.* As eormspondent of the Toninto 
Star in the Balkan war he was in Kuropo 
1913-14: he w’as living and writing in 
Paris when the First Woild War began. 
He acted for the Toronto .S/«r, and drove 
on ambulance for two vears in a medical 
div. Other books are Trail of a 

Morlhland Rarmanre (Dll); The }*r( tender 
(story of the Lat. Quarter, 1914); Rhymes 
of a R(d ('ross Man (1910): The Poisoned 
Paradise (novel, 1922); Tin Rough-neek 
(tale, 1923); The Master nf the Microbe 
(fantastie romance, 1920); The Tlonse of 
Fear (novel, 1927); li’hy A at Urow Younyf 
OTt Living for Longcrily (1928); Bar-Rtsmi 
Ballads, 1940; and Harper of J leave n 
(1948). His rhymes and hallads were 
pub. in a collected cd. in 1930, and his 
autobiography. Ploughman of the Moon, 
in 1940. 

Service Decorations, see Drcorationb 
FOR War Skrvickh. 

Service, Musical* name employed to de- 
note special settings of matins and even- 
song, and sometimes of holy eommiiiiion, 
used ill the Church r)f England. These 
services arc called by the iiame.s of their 


composer, and the key In which they are 
writL*n. S. B. Wesley strongly inliuenced 
tlio eompoaition of servlco music. Parti- 
cularly well-known services arc those of 
Tallis, Purcell, Croft, Stainer, Ouscley, 
and Stanford. 

Service, Social, sec Soital Skrvic'E. 

Service Tree, or Sorb iPyrus sorbus or 
doniestiea), small lr<*e with pinnate leaves 
and small pcar-shapisl fruit. The wild 
S. T. (P. lorminalis), a native of Britain, is 
also a small tn'c with lobed It'avos and 
cynics of white lh)wers followed by small 
green mottled fruit known as ‘ebociuers.* 
The mt. ash (/*. auenparin), the white 
beam (/*. aria), the crab apple (P. mat us), 
ami the ])car (P, eonunnnis) belong to tho 
same genus. 

Servile Wars, The, witc fought in Sicily, 
where .'it two periods(135-l32u.r.and 104- 
101 B.c.) the downtrodden slaves rose in 
formidable insuiTccLious against Home tho 
oppressor. Torture, starvation, and In- 
justice were sutfered from ov'crsecrs, who, 
at the bidding of the landowner, forced 
them to toil in ebained gangs. Uupilius, 
the consul, crushed tUn first revolt, when 
Eiimis. u Syrian juggler, was leader, by 
capturing Knna and Tanromcnium, the 
slaves* Htroiigholds. Tho second and 
more formidable came to an end after 
Tryphon’s death ami Atheiiio’s defeat in 
battle. 

Servites, or Servants of the Blessed 
Virgin, religions order instituted in 123:» 
In Tuscany bv Buotitiglio Monaldi. a 
Florentine, with six of Ins comr.'ides. It 
underwent reformation in 1593. 

Servitude, in Scots law, following lloin. 
law. *a burden affeethjg lands or other 
heritable subjects by which the proprietor 
is either restrained from tlio full use of his 
property or is obliged to suffer another to 
do eiTtaiii actft upon it which, were It not 
for that burden, would !><• c'ompetent 
solely to the owner’ (Erskine). S. are 
classified by Erskine Into natural, legal, or 
conventional. Natural S. require no 
further explanation; legal arise by statute 
or custom, the m«)st nunua'oiis examples 
being the re.straliits imimsed by statutes 
in the interests of public health. The 
chief kinds of coiivciitionul S. are * pro- 
dial’ S. or S. proper; these are real 
burdens, i.e. those which tho owner of a 
ti'ncmeiit enjoys over the owner of another 
tencinoiit (dominunt and servient teiie- 
inent.s rc.speetlvely ). Examples are riglits 
of way. light and watering (.sec also 
TiiruLAUK). The term personal S.. which 
is used in eontrudlstlmdioii to iiredial, de- 
notes those S. which one person enjoys 
over another irri'sixx'tive of the possession 
of property; examples aro life-rent (q.r,) 
and terco. S. are extinguished by noth 
tenements beeoming the propert.y of one 
peison, or by voluntary surrender, or by 
non -user. 

ServiuB Honoratui* Maurus (or Marius), 
celebrated Lat. gramma riau, contem- 
porary with Mucroblus, who Introduces 
him among tho dramatis personie of the 
Saturnalia, Ills most celebrated produc- 
tion was a commentary upon Virgil. 

Servius Tullius, sixth king of Rome, 
reigned 578-534 u.c. See Rome, History, 
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Sesame (Seaainum)^ Rrenus of aoniml 
plants, with axillary flowers like those of 
the foxRlovo. S, orientair, a common 
Indian plant, is cultivated for the yellow- 
ish fatty oil obtained from the seeds and 
used as a food, in hoap-makiiif?, and as an 
illuTiiinant. 

Sesamoid Bones, siuull rounded bones 
res(‘mblinj^ sesame seeds, whieh are de- 
veloped In tendons .subjected to miieh 
jiresHiire by frlidiiif? over bony proinin- 
enees, etc. The larsrest example in the 
human body is the patella, or knee-cap. 

Sesamum, see Bf.nnk Oil. 


The Jurisdiction is as wide and subject to 
tho same limitations as that of tho co. 
se.sslon%Ll courts (see also Hkcorder). Tho 
petty sessions sit (i.) to dispose of trlfllnt; 
offences without a jury (see also Summary 
Ji'KiMiJKTioN) and (ii.) to investigate 
»;ra\e offences aiul. If tho evidence fflven 
by tho prosecution shows a prima fade 
ease, to eommit tlie accused for trial. 
When justices in potty sessions commit a 
prisoner, he must by tho Assizes Relief 
Act, 18«U, be tried at quarter sessions and 
not at the assi/.cs, unless the justices or a 
jurb?c in chaml>ers make an order to the 
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Sesostris, (ik. corruption of Egyptian 
Sen-usret or Senusert; a 1*^0 t raiisliUTuted 
to Usertsen. 'llicre arc •'Uid to have l)een 
three kings of this name in anct. Egvpi, 
all of the twelfth or Theban dynasty: 
Sesostris T. (c. *21311 n.« .); Stsostris II. 
(c. *2370 B.f’.); and Sesoslni HI. (r. 2340 
ii.c.); second, tliird, and fourtli kings 
respectively of tlic dynasty. 

Sessa (anct. Suessa Auruncorum), tii., 
with a Romanesque catlicdral and Ron* 
remains, 27 m. by rail W.N.W. of Ca.serta, 
in Campania, Italy. I’op. 26,200. 

Session, Court of, see Court of Session. 

Sessions of the Peace. S. of the P. are 
cither (1) general (quarter) of tho P. 
for tho co. (as to which see County Sk.^- 
siONs), or (2) bor. quarter sessions, or (3) 
petty sessions. Most corporate tiis. or 
bors. have their own quarter sosslons and 
recorder, the possession of which renders 
them completely independent of tho oo. 


contrary (see also JusrK’r.rt of ini. 
Pl.Vl J.). 

Sestertius, Rom. coin, the fourth port of 
a deuurius, and thus contaming at fl^^t 21 
asscs and later 4 asses, its value was 
about 2c/. The Horn. sMiibol for it was 
IIS nr US. and it is otten denoted in 
c'labsical writers by uumnms, from 
sistirfnis (two-aiid-a-half com). 

Sestius, see Sextji’.^. 

Sestus, anct. tn. of Thraco, on the Hel- 
lespont, oppo.sjtc Ab'vdos. was founded by 
tho i^kiliuns. It was <« lobrated m anct. 
classical poetry on oci'oant of its connec- 
tion with the story of Hero and Lcander. 

Sdte, see Cette. 

Seter (Old Norso, a sc.it), pictm^squo 
outlying 1 pasturage in Norway whore 
live-stock, driven up in the spring, re- 
main until autumn. Tlic s. generally has 
a log house with turf rooflng In which the 
selerjcnter (S.-girls) live, but. contrary to 
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operatic romanticism, is a busy dairy- 
farm, the prin. product being clieose. 

Seth, Egyptian god, see under 0.^ris. 

Seth, Andrew, sec Phinolk-Pattison. 

Sethites, or Sethians, Gnostic sect which 
flourished in the second century. They 
formed a diy. of Ophites, and hold that 
Jesus Christ was a reincarnation of Seth, 
the first son of Adam. 

Setl, name of two Egyptian kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty. SHi /., son of 
Itameses I. and the father of Ramesos 
II., reigned c. 1355 b.c.. he was a soldier, 
and his campaigns against Palestine, 
Syria, Libya, and tlie Sudan were siic- 
cessful, and ho returned home laden 
with spoils. Ho continued the building 
of tiomples and added seventy -nine 
ooluinus to the hall of columns at Ivarnak: 
he reopened the copiior-mines of Sinai, and 
built many good roads. He eomineneed a 
beautiful temple at Abydos, but died be- 
fore it was finished. His tomb has been 
dlscOA’crcd at Thebes. Seti II., reigned 
e. 1 * 2.30 B.r., ^^as the lust king of his 
dynasty. 

S 6 tif, tu. of Algeria, dept, of Constan- 
tine, 8 U m. S.E. of Constantine. It is a 
fort, tn., and has a beautiful mosque. 
Pop. 32,800; (arron.) 391. 5UU. 

Setion, sec Ckttk. 

Set Off. S. O. is a statutory defence to 
an action, by means of which a defendant 
is allowed to meet tlie plaintiffs claim 
(wholly or partly) by * setting off* a claim 
against the plaintiff. It exists only in 
respect of mutual debts, and the two debts 
must U) be duo in the same right and 
between the same parties (e.g. a claim by 
a man in his personal capacity cannot l)e 
S. O. against a claim made against him 
as an executor) a 4 d (* 2 ) be for a liquidated 
(i.e. definite) amount; and further, a debt 
accruing duo after tlie i.ssue of the plain- 
1 ill’s writ cannot be pleadt'd as a S. O., 
though it can be pleaded as a counter- 
claim. A S. O 3 differs from a counter- 
claim in that it is a defence and not a 
cross-a/jtion ; so that if the defendant 
succeeds in establishing a S. (). against the 
whole of the claim made against him tlie 
plaintiff has to pay all the costs of 
the action; but the successful proof of a 
counter-elaim will only carry the costs of 
such counter-claim. 

Seton, Sir Alexander, sm Du.\FKitMJ.iNK, 
Earl or. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson (1S6U-1946), 
(Canadian naturalist, writer, and artist, b. 
at South Sliields, co. Durham, England. 
He lived in the Canadian liackwoods from 
1 866 to 1879, and was t'ducated at Toronto. 
He returned to England and -studied at 
the Royal Academy m-IiooI. He is best 
known for his books about wild life, and 
for his foundation of the Woodcraft 
League in the U.S. A. His clilef works are 
lAvea of the HurUed (1901); li'ild Animals 
1 Have Known (1902); Animal Heroes 
(1906H RoU in the l^ffoda (1911); Wood- 
rraji Boys (1917); Lives of Uame Animals 
(1925-28): and The Biography of a 
QrizzLy 

Seton, Family of, derive descent tradi- 
tionally from David do Say, an Anglo- 
Norman to whom David 1. of Scotland 


mfido a grant of lands in E. Lothian which 
hence got the name of Say-toun or S. The 
first notable scion was Sir Chrislell (c. 
1278-1306), who did liomage to Edward 
I., but is supposed to have boon hanged by 
him at Dumfries for going over to the 
Bruce, whoso sister ho had married. Sir 
Alexander, proiiably (^liristcll’s brother, 
was Bruce’s ambas. to England, and de- 
fended Berwick against the Eiig. in 1333. 
Str William {d. 1393) is said to have been 
ennobled as Lord .S. Sir John (d. c. 1441 ) 
was fatlier to (Jeorgv, the ttrst of the recog- 
nised barons S. Tlie fifth baron iikorge), 
who died In 1585, >va.s a close friend of 
Mai'y Queen of Scots. Mary, out* of the 
queen’s ‘four Marys,’ is suppos€*d to have 
boon his linlf-slster. Tlie sixth Ijurmi, 
Robert id. 1603), beeame first of Uie earls 
of Wintoun, whoso titles were forfeited 
by the fifth earl, Uenrge id. 1749), lif 17115. 
Cadet branches extant as baronetcies are 
S. of Abereoni a ml S. of Pitinoddon. 

Seton, artificial fistula ])rudiieed by 
drawing threads through a fold of the skin ; 
also the substance used to i)r()due(‘ the 
channel. The object of tlic process is to 
supply a drainage-channel for a wound, or 
to iirovide a counter-irritation wliich shall 
persist for some time. A fold of the skin 
is pinched up, and the skein of oiled cotton 
or silk Is drawn through by a needle. It 
Is necessary to move the skein l>aekwards 
and fonvards occasionally to keep the 
channel open. 

Seton- Watson, Robert William (5. 1879), 
Eng. historian, b. in London, ediuMited at 
Wiiicliestcr and New ( Jollege, Oxford. H 
work is uiithorJtalive on the hist, of 
Austria-Hungary and of the Balkans, and 
in 192*2 ho became Masaryk prof, of central 
European hist, in iiomlou Univ. He 
later beeamo Crcigliton lerdurer in the 
univ. of London, 19*28. and Raleigh 
leeturep at the Brit. Aeademy in 1932. 
He has devoted a lifetime Ut a stiidv ol 
central EuroT>eaTi problems and Balkan 
hist, and polities, and awakened Eng. 
public opinion to (be bignifleunce of tin' 
Austrian Succession statcK. l*ub.: I'fyr 
Southern Slap Question (191 1); Romnaniu 
and the Great War (1915); The Rise of 
Nationality in the Rulkans (1917); Kurvpe 
in the Melting Rot (1919); The New 
Slorakia (19*24); Storakia Tht n and Sow 
(1931); A History of the Roumanians 
(1935); Disraeli. Gladstone, and the Kasiern 
Question (1935); From Munich to Danzig 
(1939); and History of the Czechs and 
Slovaks (1943). 

Setschuan, or Setsohwan, see S/.kuuwan. 

Sett, see under Tvrtans. 

Sette Communi, see Vi('KN/i\. 

Setter, dog whii'h has been trained to 
assist in taking game, sitting or oronching 
ilistond of pointing, like the les.s aetivu 
but more keenly scented pointer. The 
breed was long known as tlie spaniel, from 
which it is descended. There are three 
varieties, the Eng., the Sex)tti 8 b, Gordon, 
or blaek-and-taii, and the Irish. The 
Eng. S. is a handsome, good-tcni pored, and 
easily trained sporting dog; in colour it is 
black or blue and white, orange and wliite, 
tan and white, lemon and wldte, and liver 
and white. The Scottish or Gordon S. is 
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the least known, thouffli u number of 
specimcna of the hreeil arc in use in the 
U.S. V. and on the Continent. It ia 
heavier than the other varieties, and 
probably bloodhound stock was used in 
forming the breed. The Irish »S. is kcen- 
scented, and when Ihorougldy broken is 
untiring. 11 is red or rc'il and white, 
and is lighter and more elegant In build 
than the Kiig. variety. 

Settle, Elkanah (1018 1724), Kn?. 
poetaster and playwriglil , b. at Dunstable. 
Set up by Itoehehtor as a rival to Dryden, 
he attacked the laureate in a T>reface to 
The Kmitress of Morocco (1073). The 
success of The of Morocco an- 

noyed Dryden and his fi-ieiids, and a paper 
war ensued, euhninating in 1(182 with the 
pub. of Drj den’s (and Tate’s) Second Pari 
of Absalom and Achifojihcl, in wliifdi S. was 
pilloried as Doeg; S. retorted in the same 
vear witli Absalom Sinior, or Achdophtl 
TransiJros’J. ^ . 

Sec D. Brown, Klkanah Settle'. Ills 
Life and Uorlrs (with bibliography). 
1910. 

Settlfl. mrkt. tn. ot the W. Uiding of 
Yorksloie, standing on the 1. b. of tlu‘ 11. 
Rlblile, 1(1 111. from Skiptoii. Henry 111. 
granted a imirket eharter to tiie tn. in 
1249, and a lu charter was granted by 
Queen Aunt oi n originaUv held 

an important r><>bltion on the route lie- 
twe<*n Jjaneaster ami York, and later it 
retained tins iinport.incc when the road 
trom iioeds to Kendal liecame the ImsuT. 
There are eottoii-niills .ind paper-mills in 
the t n. MMic surrounding limestone country 
is tnnious for its < aves and gorges, includ- 
ing Alum Dot, (lainng (Sill, iind Malham 
Tarn. ISlggleswiek ^chool its near by. 
Pop. 3000. 

Settlement, Act of, ste A(^, Act of 
Settlement. 

Settlements. In Kng. I«iw a settlement 
denotes an instrument ‘ilesigned to ivgii- 
late during a sp<*cincd period the i*n|oy- 
ment of proT>eit\, and to provide during 
the same period for the ^afe custwlv and 
prudent inanagemenl ol the subject- 
matter of tliat iiropcrtN.’ S iiiav be 
clabsifled, with reicrenee to tho occasions 
on which they are made, ml o (1 ) marriage 
S., (2) family S., (3) sepaiMti(/ii di'cds, and 
(4) voluntar\ S. A <■! ox^s-dix . is into real 
and personal W.; but tlie eiistoinary mode 
of settling land is often applied, as far a'^ 
tho rules of limitation {q.r.) allow, to S. of 
personalty {q.v.). The most fainillar kind 
of settleiilcnt is t hat whieli is made on the 
occasion of marriage. I'simih is. arc also 
often made on marila«<', but whereas a 
marriage Hottleineiit provides for u 7 iar 
family, whose heads arc to he the intended 
BPOUHCS, a fainilv settlement T»rovides for 
the members of an existing family. If 
made on tho oeension of the marriage of 
one of tho members of tho f miily, pro- 
vision is made not only for tlie intended 
spouses and their Issue, but also for other 
members of the family in whom tho 
property to bo settled is already vested. 
A family settlement might also be made 
on the attainment of his maiorlty by tho 
eldest son of a wealth v family on whom 
tho property has bteii by a former instru- 


ment settled in tail (see 1)k Donis; Feb, 
FnK Simple, and Fke Tail; and Land 
L\ ws).* This lost kind of settlement Is 
called ill law a re -settlement, or, if It does 
not entirely abrogate tho terms of tho old 
settlement, forms with the latter a oom- 
poiiiid settlement. Its fundamental ob- 
ject was to ensure as far as tho rule of 
perpetuities allows {see PicnPLi i’ity and 
Limitation ov Estati’-s) that the family 
estates should remain tho property of the 
eldest male representative of the family 
(this IS culled a strict settlement in contra- 
distnution tn a personal settlement, the 
ohj.et of which is to ensure that the pro- 
ceeds of property shall he preserved ns .< 
provision for the faiiiil.v of a eertiiiii 
person), thongli provision L al-o iibii.ilW 
iii.ide for > onngor sons. 

rfeparution deeds are ns tlu'ii name iii- 
diealt-,, made on the occasion ot some 
matrimonial dilTerenee, and are either 
drawn up hy tlie pai ties’ solieilois without 
reeunise to court, or. it the cfuiit has de 
creed a dissolution ol m.irr,age r>r a 
jiiditsal separation (f/.r.), •<* made either 

by w'av of variation oi exist mg s. or m tin 
shape of a settlement of damages awarded 
in fax our ot tiu* non-guilt v spouse, so as 
allord mamtenan(‘i tor tliat si»ouso during 
ills <»r lier life, (it uinisual to setHe a 
part of tiie guihv wife’s projieitv on a 
hiisliaml, though it isotten desip.ilile wheie 
he happens to be poor and to have issue.) 
i^eparution deeds usually (‘ontiiia 
eovcuaiit {q.c.) b> the husband that he 
will T>ay eert.nn sums to triHt<‘es for tin* 
wife’s' maliitenaiiei*. and a covenant b.v 
the trust! es tiiat thev will indemnify hull 
against ins wife’s dihts Thi* deed 
generalh eontams, m addition, clauses in 
which the spouses mutuall.\ covenant not 
L) molest or interfere with eu'di otlun 
and not to sue for restitution of eonjug.d 
rights. 

V voluntuiy settlement i'l one that i'* 
not made for valuable consideration (7 r.). 
a future marriage const it ute>, valu.ihle 
consideration, and home an ante-nuptial 
settlement cannot ho inii»c.iehed even l»\ 
tlie husband’s creditors except •ui tlie 
ground of fraud. But a |‘0‘.t -nuptial 
si*ttlnnent, however merit 01 lous its ob- 
ject'', Is in law deenu'd to he a v«)luntai\ 
settlement, and is lialile to he ni)''et either 
(i.) by » reditora who can show tliat tliiv 
have lieeri defeated or delaved hy it, or 
(li.) by subsequent purelia^cis for value <^1 
the property it it is reidl' {q.r ), whethei 
tho.v liav'e or have not liad noliee (<7.r.) of 
tho prior voluntary selllement, and (hi.) 
by the settlor’s trustee 111 hankniptev. 
whore the settlor bn omes banknipt 
within two years after e\M nt lUg ( lie s<*ttle- 
ment. If ho becomes ha iikrupt w ithm ten 
years of execution the ‘'1*11101110111 will bo 
void only if the grant ei • iniiot prove that 
at the time of exeeutum he was able to 
make tho grant without leiidering himself 
insolvent; and further, tli.it imme aitely 
on tho execution the putperty pa*. <'d to 
the grant- Settlement may bo made 
either by deed, hv will, or hy iinsealed 
declarations of trusts. More S.. it seems, 
are made by will than by deed, though 
sineo a will is ’ambulatory’ till death, i.e. 
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rcYOcablu, the deed N the more satis- 
factory mode from the point of view of 
bonefleiaries other than tl»o •settlor 
himself. 

Any person not under any legal dis- 
ability may mnko a settlement. The 
only Important eases of ineaiiueity («<*c 
Uai’auity) to make a settlement are those 
of infaney, mental uiisouudness, and bonk- 
ruptey. Uoys under twenty and girls 
under seventeen and l)ankrui)ts until dis- 
chai'ged are incapable of settling property. 
l*rior to the pushing of the Mariie<l Women 
(Uestraliit upon Anticipation) Act, 1919, 
a married woman restrained from antlei- 
pation could not settle lu'r own separate 
property. An Act of 1999 prohibited the 
use -‘f the restraint clause in instruments 
made after 1999, but left exist! ngrch train ts 
unimpaired. The latU*r, howi'ver, were 
ended by the Act of 1949. with the result 
tliat overv woman is now capable of mak- 
ing a settlement of her «)wn separate 
propertv (gee further muter KU'-.thaint 
UPON' AXTIL’I PATION ). 

Strict S. gcMierally follow a stt‘ro- 
typed form, tliough not infrequently 
tliey combine the forms of both a strict 
and a pt'rsonal settlement. In this latter 
ca^e the husband's estate la limited 
strictly to the eldest male descendant of 
the intended marriage, and the wife’s is 
used as a fund for making adequate pro- 
\ i'^iou for those other descendants who arc 
exi-ludcd from the enjojTiient of the 
hereditary estates (nee Inherit a nce). A 
strict settlement generally contains the 
following parts: a fee-Hiruple Chtate (see 
Fee, etc.) to the husband determinable on 
the marriage; a charge of piTi-moncy for 
the interested w'ife; a life estate for the 
husband (i.e. after the marriage); a join- 
ture (q.r.) for tlie wife*; a portioiLs (</.v.) 
term; an estate tail to the issue «)f the 
liusbaiid; a botedipot a nuiintennn(*e 

(f/.r.), and advaiiee*mcnt (enabling trustees 
to aelvanee suius tf> children to set them 
Ui» in busino'.sr etc.) clauses. The «*liH*f 
clauses of a personal settlement are tbo^e 
w'ldch locate a trust for sale of property, 
a trust of tlio income and eorpus, and 
specify the powers of management vested 
in the trustees. 

Settled Land Act, /'vJJ. — This Act re- 
peals all the previous Settled Land Acts 
and consolidates the law ou the S. of land. 
It should Hrst be obserNcd that the m*w 
Froperts' Acts make a number of profound 
elianges in the did law' t»[ real property. 
Inter alia they provide that persona wdio 
arc incapable of dealing with land are 
disabled frotu holding legal estates or in- 
terests (wc Equity ; Estate); such persons 
arcj infant -1 ami persons entitled in fee 
simple (see Fee) subject to any provision 
for defeasance or to family oii.irgcs. 'J’lie 
A<'t also iiK'lndcd in this <-at< gory married 
women subject to a restraint upon antici- 
pation, blit, as has been mentioned above, 
the restraint upon anticiputioii has been 
abolished. All such persons aro now 
regarded a.s tenants-for-llfe under a settle- 
ment. 

The holding of legal cntates In un- 
divided shares is now prohibited, estates 
formerly so held being vc.sted in tnistces 


for sale to eon vert the beneficial interests 
into cash. Estates capable of existing at 
law can now only be either estates In fee 
simple or for a U'rm of years, and legal 
liitorcKts (i.e. us opposed to ‘o(|iiltnl)lo’) 
arc rostrleted to easements, reiit-eharges, 
mortgages, land tax, and tithe rent 
cliarge, and rights of entry in rospeot of 
a term of years or rent-e|iarge; all other 
estates or interests or powers now taking 
effect only in equity. The whole object 
of these provisions is to ensure as far as 
possible tliat the title to real i)roperty 
shall eventually consist of a series of 
simple documents or coiive.vanccs and 
leases, tog(*t)ier with the ne<*osHa?‘y pro- 
bates or letters of administrutioii. To 
this end, tts), the devolution of real and 
pen^onul estates on d(‘ath has been assimi- 
lated. ns far as possible, real property, on 
intestac‘y, ^ esting in the nfliuinistralors on 
trust ft>r sale (see Si’cc’Ession, Intest \te). 
It is sought by the Settled Laud Act of 
1925 to apply these principles (the so- 
called ‘eiirtaiii’ iirovisions of the I’roperty 
Acts) to the case of s(‘ttled laud. Tlie 
legal Chtate for life of the tenant-for-lifo 
has now gone, the Act having given the 
ti'uant the mi*aiis of acquiring the legal 
estate in fee simple: while, on n .sale, in- 
stead of eoiueving all the estate forming 
the subject of tlw* settlement, as tbo 
t<mant-for-life w'us, undt‘r the repealed 
Acts. empow'er(‘d to do, the tenant now 
comeys the estate in fee simple vesteii in 
him. The tenant -for-life now has in- 
creased powers of dealing with the land in 
the w'ay of elYe(*ting improvements and 
granting leases (building and forestry 
leases. 999 years; mining, 109 >ears; other 
li*ases. .’)0 >ears). Again, no longer lin.s 
the tenant to submit schemes for jrn- 
provement to the trustees; and, generally, 
his powi‘rs are extended at the expense of 
th<»se of the trustees. It may he noted 
here that S. l>y way of trust for sale are 
no longer to hr* rr*gard(*d us S. of land 
within the mf*ani'ig of the Seltlr*d Laud 
Acts ; Uu* trusl(*(*s for s.ili* lun c 1 lie powers 
of a tenant-for-life and of the trnst.<*r*.s of 
the settlement, so that they are able to 
delegatr* the power of leasing and munago- 
inent, though not of sale, until sale, to any 
person temporarily entitled to tbo net 
rents. 

Ill the ‘curtain’ provisirms (see suimi) 
tin* Property Acts havi* attempted to 
.siriiplifN ubstraets of tith* b> making the 
piirehusr*r rest satiHth*rl with the reception 
rif tin* lr*gal I'stalo and exebnlliig from 
his r'onsidcratiou equitable iuU'rests. It 
woiihl seem that this attempt has only 
partly Huceeeded, and the general opinion 
is that the nc*e(*sslty for Investigating 
equitublo interests is not disposed of, 
win'll examining title prior to the first 
vesting dr'crl (the vesting deed or lustru- 
nieiil eonstitutes tin* tenant-for-life an 
oxpivsH trustr*!* for the persona bcnciicially 
interested in the .settlement, and is meant 
ultimately to form a simple root of title). 
Again, the prin. object of S. has always 
bei‘Ji the preservation of the property fop 
suroeedlng generations; but it is evident 
that the present inoidonee of the death 
duties is a serious bar to the accomplish- 
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mcnt of this object. A possible paliiatlvo 
I*, offered by life insurance, and it Is tho 
prueticc in some cases to settle, at the time 
of the settlement of the realty, a consider- 
able suiu of personalty, tho iucotne of 
which may be applied to the pnivision of 
premiums on the insuraneo of the life 
i»f the tenant-for-life. If sneh course bo 
tollowcd, tho policies an* included in the 
settlement, uiifl the tenant-for-life is 
allowed to take any balance not required 
lor sneh premiums (set. also Landl-oko 
AND Tknant). 

Settled Lsind and Trustee Arts (Courts* 
drneral Powers) Avt^ lui3 , — Kxtends the 
powers of the courts to sanction expendi- 
ture out of capital in respect of repaira, 
maintenance, and management of settled 
Ifind, huh.p*ct to rather strict <*ondith»ns. 
'riie tlrst condition is that the i)erson who 
\Nouhl normally hear that cx[»cnditure, 
who would bo the tenant-for-life, has to 
satisfy tlie court that his available int'ome 
Iroiii all sources is iusullici»*nt to meet this 
expenditure on maintenance <)r manai?c- 
ment which would normally fall to he met 
out of income, and he has to show that 
that is due to war clrciimstain*es. Tin* 
mo>.t obvious war circumstance is the 
very lar^e Increase in direct taxation, but 
there are also ' es where the income of 
settled estate, .luis d rest h ally affected 
bv war dumaKc. in the se<*ond place. In* 
has to satisfy the court, and this is really 
the haste principle of tho Vet, that the 
expenditure is in the interests of all those 
concerned ; that it is in the interests of the 
proTierty and the upkeep of tho proiierty, 
w’hcther atrrie. or house property, that 
this exiicinliturc should be made*, and 
not for some iiersonal extra comfort for 
himself. The Act is a purely temporary 
measure. 

Ste ^ir A. Underhill a ml ,1. A. Strahaii, 
l^nurifilts of InU riyrrtutum of fCitls aud 
Seitlnnents (llrd ed.), 1927 ; K. i*. Wolsten- 
holme and sir Ji. L. (Cherry, ('onnuanrinu 
Sfatutis, rir. (L2the<i.), 19;;2; ( M. luish. 
Law of Husbitud audWiJt (1th cd.). I9:t:i; 

J. C. Arnohl, Settled Laud .‘b/s, ItKtT ; and 
H. .J. Hood and 11. W, (Miallis, l*rtiperl}/, 
Srtllrd /Mud, Trustee, and Admitnstrafion 
Atfs, tie. (SIh cd.), 

Settlements, Book of, see Ij\xi>nvm\- 
liuK. 

Settlements, Social, ste Socuai.. 

Setts, see under lioins. Constnatton, 

Setubal, .seaport of Kstremadura, l*ortn- 
»?al, on the hay of S., IS m. r^.E. of Lisbon. 

It has a i.?ood harbour, and ranks as the 
third eoinmereial city of Portugal, its 
i-hief ext)orts heiiq^ sardines, fruit, salt, 
wine, and corks. Pop. (prov.) 2US,800; 
(tn.) 35.000. 

Seurat, Georges Pierre (18.’»9-91), Fr. 
painter; b. in Paris; son of Uhryaostome 
Antoine S., a Iniissier or bailiO, in good 
idreumstniices. At sixteen S. ^»iitcrcd the 
i^colo dcs Beaiix-Arts, where he studied 
for four years under Henri Lelimanii. 
After his year’s military servieo he re- 
sumed studies in drawing and sketched in 
t lie environs of Paris, making spt'cial study 
of Delacroix’s frescoes in St. Siilpicc. In 
1884 his [minting *La Daignade.’ which 
is now in tho Tate Ciullery, Ijondun, 


Seven 

refused by tho Salon, was exhibited at the 
Ind^pendants, organised that year. Their 
presidont. Signac, initiated S. in tlie 
methods of tho impressionists. ' Un 
Dimanehe d’ct6 i\ la Grunde-Jatte’ (1886) 
is declared 'the first pl(*tnre executed 
entirely in the divi.sionist technique, also 
know'll as PointiUlsiiie, the distinguishing 
mark of the Nco-[iiipre.ssionist School.* 
A <5lose apiu’oach to w'hat might be called 
Pattcrnisni, characteristic of tho Po.st- 
Iinpresslonists. is to be seen in ‘Chahut,* 
1890. ‘Cirque,’ 1891, is the last of his 
works. He also [laintcil an excellent 
poiirait of Signac, itointiUiste imintcr, and 
landscapes of Normandy, Asnidres. etc., 
ninoiig them ‘Bergo hcrbiie’ (1882) ‘La 
Seine A .\snicres’ (LSH.'l); ‘Lo Fort Sam- 
son. Grandcamp’ (1885); ‘L’Hospicc et le 
phare ii Honllciir,’ He died in Paris, his 
death nnnotici'd by the press. See lives 
bv L. Const uricr, 1921, and G. Coquist, 
1921; also ,1. Bcwald A History of I m- 
pressionisni, 1947. 

Sevastopol, or Sebastopol, Ru*4sian naval 
station on the Black Sea. 'u the Oinieau 
Hegion of the H.S. F.S.B Tt is on tho 
S.W. coa*'t of the Crimea, and is connected 
by mil with Moscow. Tlic roadstead, one 
of tlu* ln*st ill Europe, runs E. and W. for 
about 1 in., with an average width of 1 m. 
The prison! tn., hnilt after the (’rimean 
war (IS.'il ,')()), IS a favourite seaside re- 
sort, and before the second World War 
had a zoological mariiio station (1897 ). two 
cathedrals, and a museum commemorative 
of thesiegeot I8.")l .’»5 (.wicCkimkw W vk). 
It w'as made a third-clo'- fortress in 1890. 
In 1920 it fell to the BoLheviki. There 
wms a stale dock>anl hen*. S. fell to the 
tiers, on .Iiilv 1, 194 2, after a mo-.t heroic 
defence. Pop. (P.)39) 112.000. St e further 
uudir E vsTr.uN Fkovt on Hi sso-Gkuma.s 
C\Mi*\]<s\.s IN si:( DM) Would W \u. 

Sev6ik, Ottakar (18.)2 1934), Bohemian 
\iolinist, h. at llora/dovice. Bohemia, 
famous as a tenclier ot the violin, .\mong 
his pupils were Jan Kubelik and Mario 
Hall. He was i>rof. of the C/cchoslovak 
(’oiiser>aloiro heforo the Second World 
War. 

Seven, number to which my.stical and 
s>mbolieal meanings have hoi'ii attached 
trom very early times, partii'ularly in tho 
E.: instancefl of its use ns a mystical 
iiiimhcr among the .fews .night he umlti- 
]dicd indetlnitely. S. was the perfect 
number and denoted eoinideteiie.ss. Thus 
t hew hole (yhureli Iks> niholised in the Book 
of Hev elation by the S. candlesticks, and 
the perfect pow'er of the Lamb is denoted 
by S. horns. The iw of tlie mnnber is 
also frequent among the Gks. Its origin 
may well be astronomical, e.y. from the S. 
planets and the inteiMils between tho 
sev. pliasos of the moon 

Seven Bishops, The, ste Bisiiocs, the 
SF.vr.N. 

Seven Champions, The. of Christendom 
wore fcJt. George of England, St. Aiulmw of 
Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. David 
of Wales, . » Denys of France, st. J nines of 
Spain, and .^l. Antony of Italy. 

Seven Days Battle. This was a famous 
aeries of engagement'^ during the Ainer. 
Civil war, w'hen Federal troops imdcr Gen. 
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G. B. McClellan were in sight of Richmond, 
the Confederate cap., in the sunnncr of 
1862, and it looked as if they miglit by a 
bold stroke capture it. McClellaii, how- 
ever. was always cautious, and, moreover, 
the swamps in the Chiekahoniiny R. valley 
made a sudden dash by his trooi)s almost 
impossible. In the lighting at the pre- 
ceding battle of Fair Oaks Gen. .r. 10. 
Johnston liud been severely wounded, and 
the chief command of the S. army now fell 
to Gen. U. K. Lee. The latter decided 
that iilchinnnd m\ist be made safe at all 
costs, and (luietly drew in reinforce menta 
for his army until it numbered 90,0U0 
men. Lee wanted not only to save the 
cap . but to t‘ueir<*le ami trni) the army of 
the I’otoraac under McClcllun. Thus en- 
sued the fcj. D. B., Mcehaniesville, June 26; 
Gaines Mill, June 27; Savage Station, 
June 29: Glendale, June 30; and Malvern 
Hill, July 1. While the earlier battles 
were going on. McClellan adroitly mov**d 
the main bulk of his army to Mal\ eru Hill, 
intending to form his base on the James K. 
At Malvern Hill McClellan had all the 
advantages, and defoateil Lee, who now 
withdrew to the entrenchments at Rich- 
mond. ]VIcClellan planned to start for 
Richmond again when conditions fa\ otircd 
but was siiddenls' ordered to abandon his 
position and bring his army back near 
Washington. Thus were thrown away 
all the advantages he hud w'on. 

Seven Dials, London dist., so named 
because seven streets converge there. It 
is between .\ew Oxford Street and St. 
Martin’s Lane. Once narrow and of un- 
savoury repute, and a centre for iirinting 
and selling ballads, it has long been 
widened and has changed its charaeler. 

Seven Dolours of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Feast ot the, festival of the Korn. 
Catholic Chiireli, e»*lehrated on the Friday 
before Palm Sumlay. The seven sorrows 
of the Blchsed Virgin are eonsidered In 
relation to the prophecy of Simeon tliat 
a sword should pierce her own heart 
also. 

Seven Hills, The, in Rhineland, Ger- 
many, see SlEHKNOKBIKLif:. 

Seven Hunters, see Flvnnan Islvndr. 

Seven Kings, dist. of Essex, 9 in. from 
Liverpool Street. It is mainly residential 
and forms T)art of Ilford. Pop. 12,000, 

Sevenoaks, urb. di^t. and tn. in Kent, 
England, 22 m. S.E. by S. of London, on 
the N. Downs. The ehureli (St. Nicholas) 
is chiefly Perpendicular. Tlic grammar 
school was founded by Sir W. Soenoke in 
1418. The Vine is regarded a-^ the olde«t 
crickct-gniund In England. Knole I’ark, 
a fine property of the \alioiial Trust, and 
home of the Sackvilles, contains a magnl- 
hceut series of historical portraits, and 
fine furniture and fittings. Pop. 36,700. 

Seven Pines, see Fair Oaks. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, heroes of a 
celebrated legend told by Gregory of 
Tours in MircunUorujn Liber, To avoid 
the persecutions of Dec ius (a.d. 250), seven 
Christian brothers took refuge in a cave, 
which was blocked up by their pursuers. 
They fell into a sleep, and awoke nearly 
200 years later, in the reign of Theodosius 
II. (447). 


Seventh-Day Adventists, see under 
Adventists. 

Seven Weeks War. The partit^in of 
Schleswig- Holstein, won by Austria and 
Prussia from Denmark in 1864, led to 
various disfuites, out of which grew the 
conflict between \ustria and PriLSflla fop 
the liegemoiiy of the Ger. (Joufeduratlon. 
lloth sides armed for the struggle, tlui 
smaller Ger. states siding with Austria, 
while l*russia w’as in alliarn’c with ltul.\ . 
who was i)romised the provs. of Veiietia. 
Ill June lti()6 llismarck mobilised the Prus- 
sian army and occupied ilolsleiii, Hesse, 
Saxony, and Hanover, llenedek, the Aus- 
trian commander, awaited the Pru.ssiaus 
on the rpjHT Elbe in Dolicmia. At their 
head was King William, with his ministers 
Bismarck and von Roon, and Moltke, chief 
of staff, (’oneeiitratiiig his troops near 
Kbniggratz and Sadowa (the battle which 
ensued being called after hotli places), 
Benedek met the Prussian Army on .1 niy .‘J. 
The battle was a decisive defeat for tin* 
Austrians, costing them 18,000 dead, 
20,000 wounried, and 160 cniiuou. In Italv 
the \ustpiaiis were more sucei'ssful. Italy 
had dceland war on June 20. and against 
the Austrian e vi»edition of 1 80,000 men she 
opposed a force of 300,000. La Marmora, 
w'ho resigned the i>remiership to take com- 
mand of the It. Arm> , was at variance 
with his ftdlow strategist s. On June 21 
the Austrians took (histozza, but were 
repulsed from Villafrauea. The drawn 
battle, howexer, was a loss to the It'^.. 
W'ho retreateil. La Marmor.i n signed lu'^ 
command, and the It. Army, h.uiiig re- 
treateii, w'jis unahle to harass the with- 
draw'al of .Vnstriaii trooiis from Venetia 
to replace their looses at Sadowa. The 
It. pride w'as their lleet, but this w'as badly 
beaten by the Austrian admiral, Tegett- 
liof, at Lissa (July 20). Garibaldi’s 
Volunteers, how'cver, after an in it ial defeat 
at Vez/a (July 5), were victorious at Am- 
pola (Jiilv 16-19) and Be/zoiia (July 21), 
To secure the mediation of Era nee the 
Austrian emperor, Eraneis Joseph, ceded 
Veiiiee to Napoleon HI., who then ofYereil 
it as a gift to Italy. The its. eonsldered 
tills an ignominy, and Ihnssia also rofnsecl 
Napoleon’s mediation, exi'cpt on the basis 
of a new' Germany under Pnissian leader- 
ship from which Austria xvoiild be ex- 
cluded. Eurtlier Prussian snc'Oesses were 
gained by Eulkenstelii at Kissingen, 
where the Bavarians w’erc routed (July 
10), and at Aschoflenburg (July U). On 
July 16 Ealkcusteln entered Frankfort 
Olid took over the gov. for the king of 
Prussia. In Austria itself the l*nissinus 
were advaueing on Vienna after victories 
at Tobitschau and Rokeinitz. On July 
26 an armistice was signed at Nikolaburg. 
Prussia also concluded peace on generous 
terms with W urttemberg on Aug. 13 ; with 
Baden on Aug. 17; and with Bavaria on 
1 Aug. 22. The peaoo of Prague with 
Austria (Sept. 23) exoluded Austria from 
Germany (this policy* however, was not 
altogether in aceordanco with Blsmaxck’s 
plans) and imposed a war indemnity. On 
Got. 3 the peace ot Vienna between Austria 
I and Italy allowed for * the union of 
1 the Loinbardo-Venetlan kingdom with the 
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kingdom of Italy,* while Italy assumed the 
Lombardo- Veiietiau debt of 61,00U,000 
francs. A plebiscito iu Vouico (Oct. lU) 
declared for union with Italy, and on 
Nov. 7 Victor Eiiiinanuol entered the 
(•ity in triumph. Sre II. Kohl, Deutsche 
ICiniguiigskrieo, 1912, and A. Schlleffen, 
CarmtB, 1925. 

Seven Wise Men, certain Ok. sagos 
whose aphorisms were Inscribed In the 
temple of Apollo at Dclplii. Their names, 
with tlieii* saws, arc Soloo of Athens, ‘No- 
thing in excess * ; Thales of Milet us, ‘ auroty- 
ship brings ruin*; Bias of Pricne, *Au 
excess of workers spoils the work * ; Pitta- 
cus of Mitylciie, ‘Know thine oppor- 
tunity*; Ohilo of Sparta, ‘Know thyself*: 
Periander of C'orinth, ‘Have forethought 
hi evcrytliing’; Clcobulus of Lindus, 
‘Moderation is the highest good.* 

Seven Wonders of the World were held 
to be tlie pyramids of Kgypt; the so-calleil 
hanging gardens of Si'iiiinimis at Baby- 
lon; the temiile of Diana at Ephesus; the 
colossus at Ithodcs; Phidias’s statue of 
Jupiter at AtJiens; the ^lausoleum at 
ilalicarunssus, and the lighthouse on the 
is. of Pharos at Alexandila. 

Seven Years War, or Third Silesian 
War, name giv'eii to a period of war ( 1 7 .lO - 
17Ua), fouglit O’* Iho continent of Euroi.i* 
by Vrederh/ U.. v^.iat of Prussia, aided 
b> subsidies and troops from (ireat Britiun 
against a coalition of Austria, itussia, 
Franco, Sweden, and Saxony, and by 
Great Britain against France, later aided 
by Spain on sea and on land, mainly’ In N. 
America and India. While the <‘ontinental 
war is of great importance in military 
liist. on ae( omit of Freiierick’s masterly 
cunipnigiis, the Brit, war laid tlie founda- 
tion of Brit, naval suiiremacj, of tbo 
Indian Fiiiiure, and of the liiiul witlidrawul 
of Fr. rivalrj in N. America. At tlie close 
of the war the peace of Paris (1793) lett 
Great Britain practically the sole eoloiiis- 
iiig power and the mistress of tho oea% 
while tin- i»cacc of llub<*rtusburg, in the 
same >ear, e^tal). Prussia in I^llncrallia 
and Silesia, and rc<*ogiiisi d her as the equal 
of Austria ami laid tho fnumlations of 
modern G«*pman.\ (f/.P.). Tla* hist, of the 
wai* between France a ml Gicat Britain is to 
bo found under Ca.n \i)A and India. ISei 
Fredeiiek II.. Ilu-lfure dc la gturre desepf 
auSy 1783; B. S<-innitt. Pnaj lUiunvh con 
Frvusseii als I'lUihtic im SiibmjahruHr 
Kricgy 1885 97 ; J. t'orliett, Knuland in the 
Sei'en i’uirs IVaCy 1907; and H. A. Hall, 
Frederick the Urcat and his S’erca Years 
PVar, 1918. 

Severalty. In real property law, a free- 
hold estate in S. is tiiut whieli tla* timant 
holds in his own riglit, witlimit being 

I oiiied ill inti^rcst with any other person. 
:t Jh tlms diHtingiii.shod from joint tenancy 
(9.V.), ooparconury (see Copaiicknkuh), 
and common tenancy (r/.r.). in all of whicli 
cases two or more tenants hold tho same 
land at the same time in comimiiiity. 

Severini, Oino (5. 1883), It. p.iiiitor, h. at 
Cortona. Originally a Futurist, he later 
turned to Classicism. He lias written 
Du Cvbiaine av Clussicisme (1921). Sec 
studies by P. Courthiou. 1930 and J. 
Gassou, 1933. 


Severinus, Saint (d. 570), E. hermit who 
ovaiigeJised Norlcuiii (the iiiodoru Austria). 
iSev. monastie fouudatlous, particularly 
one iieair Vienna, were estab. by him. Tho 
Belied Ictinc inouastery at San aeverino 
near Naples ousliriiies Ills relics ; the church 
of St. S. in Cologne was destroyed In tho 
Second World War. 

Severn: 1. Uiv. of FiUgland, rises on tho 
.slopes of Plyiilimmon in Wales. It inter- 
sects Moiitgoiiicrysliire, and enters Shrop- 
shire near tlie Brytliou Hills where it 
becomes na\ igable. It then Hows through 
\Vore(‘ster>ihire and Gloiieestcrshire, widen- 
ing tjonsiderably at Nevviihaiii, its waters 
theneefoitli forming a long estuary to tho 
Bristol (Jliannei. L(‘iigth 210 m. Tho 
tns. of IJandiloes, Newtown, Welshpool, 
Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Bewdley, Wor- 
cester, Upton, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, 
and Newmbam are cm its banks, and it re- 
ceives tlio w'aters of the Tome, Psk, Stour, 
Wye, Vrynwy, Tern, ond the Avon. By 
a line system of eanalisatioii, the riv. is 
connected with the Tiiames, the Dee, tho 
Trent, and tho Mersey The Severn 
tunmi (completed in 1880 at a cost of 
i;2.000,000) runs beneath tho S. from New 
Ihissiige to PortJ^kowett, is 4 1 m. long, and 
runs iicneath tho bed of tho riv. for a dis- 
tance of 2 i m. It Is the longest tunmi m 
Britain. Vessels drawing Hi ft. of w’ater 
(‘aiiasceud to llloucester by tho Gloucester 
ami Berkeley sliip eamil, wliilo barges eaii 
reach Welshpool. The drainage area is 
about G800 sq. m. The nv. tlowa raju’dly 
m the reaches below New'iiham, and is 
subject to a tidal wam* about 5 ft. iu 
height, which dangermis to small craft. 
Ill 1947 tlie Ministry of Transport aiitliop- 
jM‘d tho eonstructiou of a road bridge 
lietw'een U<*achley and Aust, wiiiiii will i»o 
tile largest suspension bridge iii Europe, 
ami the tliird largest in the world. Its 
eimlrai si>aii will be 3009 ft. It will have 
tw'o ‘•ide Spans, each of 1000 ft., .iiid the 
vertical elearauoc for shiiipiug will be 110 
ft. above liigh-w'atcr near the towers and 
about 120 ft. in tho <ji*ntre. The bridge 
will have two carriage ways, eac h 21 ft. 
wide, two cycle tracks, and two footpaths. 
The c*ost is c'^timated at 4:9,000,000. In 
1 !).>:; a c ommittee recommended the* huild- 
mg of a hydro-electric power plant to 
III ilNe the S. tides by a barrage at the Eng. 
Sloiic". rcu'f. An engineering panel re- 
ported in 1915 that this was a ]»raetieahle 
xelieiiie; the cost would be i' 17,000.000, 
and 2,190,000,000 kWh. would bo pro- 
duced. See B. Waters, Sectrn TidCy 1917. 
and Stcirn Stream^ 19 10. 2. Uiv, of 

Ontario, C'aiiada, flownm into lludMm 
Bay ; at its moulli is Fc»i‘l S.. one of the 
port" cd the Hudson's Pay C ‘lupauy. 

Severe, Cape, stc Ciiia.^ t^kin. 

Severus, Lucius Septimius (a.d. 110- 
211), Horn, emperor, h. near Leptis 
Magii:i in Africa. He obtuiued tho 
qiuestorship and a seat m tho Senate iu 
172, and rose to the rank of luwtor h\ 178. 
He went, a Jegaius juridn to Hi-oaiiia 
Oiterior, L-. ame govermu* m succession of 
PtiimonJa and Illyria, and attained con- 
sular rank about 185. After tho murder 
of Perlluax (193). being proelaimod em- 
peror at Gariiutum. S. marched on Romo 
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and defeated and killed his rival, Pesoen* 
nlus Niger, at Issus (194). Two years 
later be defeated Clodius Albinvis near 
Lyons, a. subdued the Parthians (198- 
and suppressed a revolt in Britain, 
where ho founded Eboracum (York) in 
21U 

Severus, Marcus Aurelius Alexander, see 
ALUX^NDER Sr.VKKUS. 

Sdvigni, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, 
Marquise de (1626-96), Fr. letter-writer, b. 
in Paris. The Abb6 de Coulangea gave 
her a good education. In 1844 she mar- 
ried the Marquis do S., her unhappy 
married life being terminated in 1651 
br the death of her husband in a duel. 
Th'*uceforth ‘she devoted herself entirely 
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to her children, and it is to her alTection- 
ute care hir her daughter that wo owe 
the grcatcT part of that collcotlon of 
letters {letters to her J)nnf/hter, the Coun- 
tess de (infjnun, Eng. trails., 8 >ol8., 
1760-61) upon wliioh the fame of Madame 
de S. bused; also M. de Monmeniuft’s 
ed.. (12 \ols. text and notes, 2 vols. lexi- 
con. and an album of plates) (Ih62-6S). 
Set liNcv, bv J. , Hubenals, 1842; (1. 
Boissier, 1887; E. l^aguet. 1910; A. 
llallavb, 1921; J. Leirnnno, 1926; and 
Gazief, 19:U. See also M. Montigny, /Cn 
voyaoeant one Mwe de SeviguC, 1920; II. 
(jlarid, Miol de Siriyn^, sa famiUe tt ms 
192.>; and A. Stanley, Mme de 
S^vian6t htr Letters and her World, 1916. 

Seville: 1. Prov. of S.W. Spain, ]Mrt of 
the older prov of Aiidalu.sia, which was 
divided up m IS-IS. It streU-hes from the 
.'sierra Morena Mts. on the W. to the 
bierra de Gibaldin on the E. The prin. 
riv. is the Guadalquivir with its trlbs.. the 
Genii, Guadaira, and Guadaliinnr; it is 
navigable and divides tlio hilly dist. on the 
W. from the more fertile plains to the B. 
Agricnlture flourishcb, and cattle are 


reared in considerable numbers; fruit, 
wheat, and barley are the main crops. The 
prov. is famous for its oranges, also for 
wool, silk, oil, and wine. It also has rich 
mineral produets, copper, iron, and man- 
ganese being found. The prin. tns. nro 
Seville, the cap., Eelja, Osuna, Carmona, 
Moron do la Frontorn, and Utrerii. Area 
5430 sq.m. Pop. 1,081,800. 2. City, and 

cap. of the ahovo prov., and the prin. port 
on tho Guadalquivir, 60 m. N.N.E. of 
Cadiz. It lies in tho valley of tho riv., 
which has been extensively drained by 
artiili'ial means. Tho cathedral of S. is 
one of the most beautiful churclies in the 
world: it is dedicated to St. xVlaria de la 
Sode, is of iniiiionse size, and of Hi>. Gothic 
architecture. It dates from 1402, Imt 
was not llnishcd until 1519, and con- 
bidcraiilc additions have been made since. 
The clustered columns, the marble floor, 
and stained -glass windows arc famous, and 
the great Mudojar tower us a survival of 
the time when b. was a Moorish kingtlom. 
.\nother iclic of the Moors is the beautiful 
palace, the Alcazar. Other buildings m- 
chide elmn-hes, tJie univ., tJie arcli- 
bishop’s palaee, S. being an .ir<‘hiopis- 
copal sec, the exchange, uint many other 
plaecb of eonsiOerahle intiTest. 'Pile 
city is an impoitaiit port and trading 
centre; tin* prin. I'xports .ipe wines, Irults 
(espeeially oranges), oil, cork, copper, and 
lead; and tho imports coal, maiinfaetiired 
goodjs, ironwork, and tohacco. The prin. 
mniiufs. are nidchlnery, luiueurs and 
brandies, porcelain, silks, perfumes, soup, 
tobacco, and cbocolatc. Tlic artillery 
works and iivin foundries also employ 
numbers of peo])le. S. was know'll to the 
Phiunlcians as ilisjial, was a Itom. eolou> , 
and was taken by Julius Ca'sar iu 45 ii.c. 
It was the of the Vandals' bp. king- 
dom. Prom 712 until 12 ts it was cap. of 
a Moorish kingdoin ; it was t hen eomiuered 
by Ferdinand 111., became cap. of (\ibtile 
for n time, and later of Andalusia. It was 
a eentro for tho Amer. trade in the six- 
t<*enth and seventeenth centuries, espe- 
cially for the import of silver. Pop. 
275,900. Ste W. M. Gnllichaii, The Story 
of Seville (Medi.evHl Towns hcrles), 1903; 
A. F. Calvert, Stnlle, 1907; E. A. Peers, 
Jioi/al Seeitli , 1926, and llazafiasyla Uua. 
J/isfori(i de Senlla, 1931; and N. George, 
PrfKissjo/fS de Senile, 19,i.‘). 

Sevre-Nantaise, La, Fr. riv., which rises 
at tin* foot of tin* I'oitou lulls, ami flows 
into the 1. I). of the Loire at Nantes. Its 
length is 78 m. 

SovrO'Niortaise, La, Fr. riv., which rises 
in Llie dept, of lieiix-bcvres, and flows into 
the Vtlaiilie. Its length is 93 in. 

Sevres, tn. of Fruiiee, In tho dept, of 
boine-et-()ise, 6 in. S.W’'. of Paris. It 
has been noteil since 1 756 for its fine porce- 
lain, mosaic work, and painted glass. Here 
is an interesting iiiiifleum containing many 
exaniples of imttery. Pop. 15,200. 

Sevres, Deux>, W. dept, of France, 
divided Into tliree arrons.: Nlort, Bres- 
hiiire, and i^arthendy. In tho N., centre, 
and W. tlie eoiiiitry is marshy, though in 
parts it has lieeri well drained, while the 
S. conslstM of a limosboiie plain. The 
prin. rivs. are tho .S6vre-Nlortaise (q.r.). 
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and tho S6vre-Nautaise ( 9 . 17 .). The N. 
dist. Is known as tho (Ratine. The cap. is 
Nlort. Grain is grown in the south and 
also beet and forage orops, and in tho 
W. hemp is grown. In some parts w'ino is 
produced. Owing to the Inwo tracts of 
marshland, wild fowl atjouud. Horses 
are bred, and the dejit. is famous for a 
special breed of mules. CHluth and 
woollens are iiianufactured, and there are 
(Mial-mineH. Tho area is 21137 sq. m. 
Pop. aliout (1!)36) 308.400. 

Sdvres, Treaty of, c(»nrhirlod between tho 
Allies and Turkey in an attempt to settle 
the affairs of the N(‘ar K., signed on Aug. 

10, 1920. The T. of K. imposed penalties 
on Turkey whi<‘h were not borne by that 
country. 'I’lie treaty was not ratified, 
and lapsed, Turkey arriving, after a war 
with (ircc‘ee, at more advantageous terms 
contained in the treaty of Lausanne. 
July 1923. The ehief aim of the T. of S. 
was to fix the boundaries of Turkey, 
allowing for the independent kingdom of 
the Heiljaz, and de]>rivlng Turkey of all 
control In Armenia, Thrace, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Palestine, while Greece was 
granted the sovereignty of the i?Lgean 
isles, except the I)o(ieeanese. allotted to 
Italy. In lien of reyiarations an allied 
(inaneial coinmi . ’ ''as to bo placed in 
almost eompl‘*te soinrol of Turkey’s 
iinaiu-es and tlie port of (’onstantinoide 
was also to be under allied control. See 

11. \\\ Temperley, Ihatary of the Peace 
{Conference fiJt Parts, vol. vi., 1923. 

Sewage, contents of sewers, being foul 
water discharged from premifie*^ or any 
admixture of such foul water with surface 
water, i.e. water from roofs, etc. S. 111 - 
<*ludes domestic S. and trade ellluent, tho 
latter laung any liquid from a factory, 
other than domestic S. or surtaee- or 
storm-water, or any liquid from a manu- 
facturing process. 

.S’t'?n'rcr(/e.- -Publie sewerage originated 
m the improvement and eulverting of the 
open ditches which at one time served for 
the drainage of streets, etc., and became 
the natural recipients of all manner 
of household filth. When the provision of 
water suyiplies and the installation of 
water-closets led to the discharge of large 
<iuantilies of S. to eesspooK. tho over- 
flow of these cesspools to the sew'ers 
was at first prohibited, later permitted, 
and ilnally, discharge of sod S, to the 
sewers became obligjdory. 'riuis grew* 
up the eombiiied svsteni of sewHTage 
which is in use at the present time in 
many places. 

There are tliree systems of sewerage: 
theeomhined system in winch one system 
of sewers receives both the foul S. fi*om 
liremises and the rainfall run-JdT from all 
roofs, romls, and other surfaces; the 
separate system, iu which tliei'i* are twro 
systems of servers, one to take the soil S. 
and deliver it to the S. ti’catiiieut works, 
the other to deliver eomparatively clean 
surface water to the nearest point of out- 
fall into a natural waU'i'eourse. etc.; and 
the partially separatt* systwu, wliieh is, in 
fact, a separate sysUmi except that, by 
permission of tho local authority, surface 
drainage from parts of premises, c. 0 . the 


backyards and roofs of houses. Is dis- 
charged to soil sowers. 

Tho fhiblic Health Act, 1936, defines 
drains and sewers as follows : ‘ Drain means 
a drain iisi^d for the drainage of one build- 
ing or of any buildings or yards appur- 
tenant to buildings within the same 
curtilage. Sewer does not include a drain 
as defined ... but includes all sewers and 
drains used for the drainage of buildings 
and yards appurtenant to huildlngs.' 
Sew'crs are public or private according to 
w'hether or not they are vested in the local 
authority. Local authoriticH are respon- 
sible for llie proper drainage of their 
dist., and the owikts or «»eeupiers of 
premises have the right to discharge foul 
water and surface w'ater to the public 
sewers; but tins right does not entitle any 
per'Miii to disi'liarge into the imblie sewer 
(rt) any lirpiid from a fa< tory, oilier tlian 
domestic S. or surface or storm-water, or 
any liquid from a maiuifaeliiring process; 
or (b) any liquid or other matter the dis- 
eharge of which into public ^ewers is 
prohibited by any enaetii ' nt, including 
the Dublie Health Act I9.>(; Itself, which 
makes it an offence to jia^s into the public 
sew'er (i.) anv matter likely to ini are the 
sewer or drain or interfere with the flow 
or 8. treatment; (ii.) any elieruieal refu'^e 
or w'a>^te steam or any liquid so heated as 
to cause damage or a nuisani'c or he pre- 
judicial to health: (iii.) any petroleum 
spirit or <‘arbi(le of ealeium: op (r) wiicre 
separate public sewer^ are pn>vided for 
foul water ami for surfaie water, to dis- 
cdiargc foul water into .1 si‘\\or proxiiied 
for surface water, or (exc(*pt with the 
approval of the authorityl surface water 
into a sewer provided fi>r foul water, it 
is further iirovidod that a person may 
not connect w'ith a storm-water overfiow 
sewer. 

Although sew(‘rs are now elnscd pipe*<, 
they are still designed In draulieall> n- 
if they were open watereoiirses and. 
generally, pressure or aurelinrge is uot 
mitted: each pipe slopes in tlie din-etion 
of flow' at a gradient <*aleulated to produce 
a velmuty that will pre\ent t-iliing (i.e. in 
the region of 2| ft. per see.), and each 
sew'er is so sized that it will lake the maxi- 
mum flow to be allow’cd for according to 
recognised praetiee. The quantity of fmil 
S. is usually taken as being slightly in 
excess of the local wmter dLunand by virtue 
of inllltraliou; and as the watfi* demand 
rises to a peak somewhat before midday, 
w'hcii tlie flow is two or more limes the 
nAcrage, and there are d.iih and soason.il 
\ariations, sewers are di'-igned to fake 
more tluin the average daily flow'. Tlie 
allowanei* made varies from lah-e to six 
times the average duiJ> flow’, four times 
being now perliaps the inost usual. The 
daily uiiiouuts of soil S. \ary considerably 
from one tn. to anoti er. but a^er.lse 
belw'een thirty and tliirt> -ll\o gallon-. iu‘r 
head of pop. per day, ineludiug irado 
w'ustcs. Surface-w'ater sew’crs lia' ■ to 
be cousidei .“ly larger than soil sewers. 
Their capacities are now usually calculated 
in accordaiiee with the Lloyd-Davies 
method, in which it is assumed that tho 
run-off to be allowed for is that of a storm 
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tlio diiratiou of whicli is equal to tho time 
taken for the water to tlow from the most 
distant part of the soweroffe system to the 
point at which How is desired to be known. 
Sewers are not made to take the most in- 
tense storm likely to occur but, in Groat 
Britain, storms us above described, and 
likely to occur once a year, are considered 
sufficiently intense to serve as the basis of 
sewer coleulatiuns, it beiii}? as^sumed that 
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more intense storms of infrequent ot-nu*- 
rence will be accoinuiodatcd by surohmtje 
of the sewers. 

riewers are usnallv circular in eross- 
sectiou and tho smnller hi/es arc (on- 
siructed of pipes 'if sult-«lazcd ware, 
pre-cast concrete, and cast-^on. Pipes 
arti also used for medium-sized sewers, 
althouf?!), Inr these, materials suitable for 
lar^o-sized sewers i-aii be used. Ijjipko 
sewers are constnw* ted <if brickw’ork, brick- 
work tiaekcd with conereto, mass concrete, 
reinforced cf»ncrcte, nud pre-east concrete 
se^ients and cast-iron scKments lined 
with concrete or brickwork. Small 
sewers not exceeding 30 in. In Internal 
diameter are lAid lu straifirht linos between 
manholes, which must be nut more than 


3G0 ft. apart. Larger sowers may be 
curved between maiinoles, but the maxl- 
mtim distance apart is maintained. Man- 
holes are means of access to sewers, for 
inspection, cleansing, and repair, and 
<‘oiisist of shafts and chambers of brick- 
work, mass concrete or pre-cost concrete 
pipes, more rarely, cast-iron or reinforced 
concrete. Manholes in roads are covered 
by heavy east-iron iimnhole covers. 

Sewers are ventilated for tho purpose of 
removing poisonous, explosive, and corro- 
.sive gases produced by decomposition, tho 
improi»cr discharge of iictroi or certain 
I trade wastes, and the iullltratioii of coal- 
I gas or natural gases from tiie ground. In 
areas where tliere are no inti 'rcop ting traps 
between tho drains of iircmJscH and the 
public sewers, ventilation is provideil by 
the ventilating soil pipes of hiiildiiigs. 
Elsewhere ventilating cohimtis are pro- 
vided at the lop ends all branch sewers 
and vciitilaliiig manhole cnv'er-i used where 
they will not «Miuse nuisaia'c. 

Sewers which receive little Ilow, or whicli 
are unavoidably laid to slack gradierit*^ aro 
provided with means for flushing by auto- 
matic or hand-operatisl Hushing tanks. 
An effective capacity of a tlusliiiig tank is 
in the reghm of onc-tonlh of tho total cubic 
capacity of the length of sewer to bo 
flushed. As far as praef ieuble, S. is made 
to gravitate all the way from tho point of 
entry to the s(*werage s.\ stem to tho point 
of outfall, but in many eases S. pumping 
stations have to ]>e provided. W. pumping 
can add eonslderably to tho cost on the 

rates. 

Sriraijv Disifosttl. t)n the sea-eoast it is 
possible to tllsehargo S. into the sea with- 
out treatment, or witli siieli prer‘autions us 
partial treatment by settlement of solids, 
or storage, of S. and discharging it at 
certain rttnti^ of the tide, wlii<-Ii may bo 
necessary to avoid the bulling of bearlios, 
etc. Inland, all S. must be treated bebiro 
disehargi* to natural w’aters, bo us to avoid 
the asphyxiation tjf tlsh, and nuisance 
generally. W hen S. is diseh.ug(*d without 
treatment it d<'eoinpos»‘M, di'pleting the 
natural water of its oxygim eoiitent, thus 
destiMiying lish life; moreover, further 
iji'composition in oxygeii-freo water pro- 
duces noxious gases. 

Methods of S. treatment usually consist 
of preliminary removal of suspiuided solids 
wnth the ai«l of screens and sedimentation 
tanks. This is followi'd bv the riiniii pro- 
<*esb of oxidation of the remaining orgamu 
euiitunt with tlie aid of bacteria and other 
organisms. The twated S. is Miinlly 
settled to remove solids produced during 
nertitimi before discharge to natural 
wfiters. Three ty i>ea of aeration an* in use. 
Land trentment. by surface irrigation (on 
heavy soils), and lood nitration (on light 
soils), whicli was at one time gcuieral, is 
now becoming comparatively rare. By 
hir tho greater nuiober of municipal S. 
works inoorporatc peroolating-flltcr treat- 
niGiit, wJiich Is tlio aeration of S. as it 
trickles through a bed of clinker, coke, 
broken stone, or other suitable medluim 
Tho S. is dlstribut(Ml over the surface of 
tho bell by a revolving or travelling sparge 
and afterwards collected aud settled In 
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humus tanks to remove the organic debris 
produced in the bed. 

The activated sludge methods of S. 
treatment are lui-gely used. Tiicse in- 
clude the proprietary processes of the 
diffused air method (Activated Kludge 
Limited) and the Simplex surface aeration 
system (Ames (hrosta Mills and Company, 
Ltd.). Jn all these methods aeration 
takes place in aeration tanks or channels 
wliere K. is brought into (contact with a 
suspended Hoc of bacteria and other 
organisms wliich effect the oxidation. 
The oxygen content of the K. is maintained 
by diffusion of air-bubbles through the 
mass of 8. in the tank or by stirring and 
agitation of the surface. The effluent 
from tlie aeration tanks is settled in llnal 
sedlmeutotion tanks to remove the acti- 
vated sludge, part of which is returned for 
re-use in the process, and port oC which is 
disposed, togetlicr with the crude sludge 
of the preliminary process. 

8. sludge is disposed at moat works by 
drying on open-air sludge-drying beds or, 
more rarely, by pressing in lUter presses. 
Other methods (c.p. dumping at sea) are 
also used. l*rior to drying, the quantity of 
sludge can bo reduced by digestion of the 
organic content in digestion tanks. This 

g rocess may take place at day temp., but 
» facilitated by * ‘’ating the sludge to a 
temp, of abouu oo r Not only docs this 
reduce the quantity of sludge, but it 
renders the sludge inoffensive and more 
suitable for ogric. uses. The gas prodiwed 
by the digestion has a high calorific value, 
and is frequently utilised for power pur- 
poses at the S. works, and for heating tlie 
sludge in the process. S. sludge is a inanuro 
of comparatively low value, and hometimes 
it contains injurious substances. Good 
quality manure can bo produced at 8. 
works, but at greater cost tlian is normally 
justified. :S€e also I^ublic Health; 
Ukfube Disposal; Sanitation of Hihlu- 
INGS. iSee L. Motoalf and 11. P. Eddy, 
American Seweraye Prariicc, 11)28, and 
L. 11. Kscritt and 8. F. Rich, ii'ork of 
the SSaniiary Engineer^ 1949. 

Seward, Anna (17 47-1809), Eng. 
authoress, b. at Eyam, iu Uerliyshiro, com- 
monly called the ‘Swan of Inehfleld,* 
wrote poems, the earliest of which ap- 
peared in the liathcasloji M iscellony. 
Among her books was Memoirs of the Life 
of Dr. Darwin (1804). 8cott cd. her 
poBtbiimous works and her poems (1810), 
and CJonstnble in 1811 issued (i vols. of her 
letters, a selection of which, cd. by II. 
Pearson as The Hwan of JAch field, was pub. 
in 1936. See E. V. Lucas, A Swan and 
her Friends, 1909, and M. Asliiuun, 2he 
Singing Swan . 1931. 

Seward. William Henry (1801-72), 
Amer. statesman, b. at Florida, Orange 
oo.. New York. Ho graduated at Union 
OoUege, 1820, and was admitted to tlio 
Bar in 1822. In 1830 he was elected to 
the New York state senate as an anti- 
Masonlo candidate, and iu 1838 was elected 
Whig governor of Now York and re- 
elected in 1840. S.'a policy was ox- 
oeptionally humano, and later he became 
one of the leaders of the auti-slaverv 
Whigs. As U.S. senator from New York 

E.E. II 


state, in I860 ho made a famous speech 
against the fugitive slave laws: his doc- 
trine being tliat no gov. could change the 
moral ccovictinns of the people by law, 
and tliat there was a higher law even than 
the consUtutiou. Overriding any ten- 
dency that he might previously have hod 
U} steer a middle course between the in- 
ilexible T>oliey of Lincoln and any com- 
promise over the ‘right* of secession, he 
justified Ijincoln's confidence in him by 
tcdling the people that the end of slavery 
in the U .8. A. was inevitable. This speech 
made him the chosen leader in the N. on 
this enisadc. Ho refused to try for the 
noiniuution for the prchidency when the 
Republican party held its iirst national 
convention iu 1860. In 1861, however, 
his name was put forward, but Lincoln 
was nominated on the third ballot after 
New England delegates deserted. Lin- 
coln made liim secretary of slate in 1861. 
Ho was attacked by an aecoinplice of J. 
Wilkes Booth on April 14, 1865, at the 
same time tliat Jjincoln was assassinated. 
8. was severely stabbed, but recovered and 
remained in the Cabinet under President 
Johnson, whom he inllueiKM'd to pursue 
the mild policy towards the 8. which 
Lincoln had contemplated. As secretary 
of state, when the Civil war was ended, he 
peremptorily demanded that Napoleon 
11 1. should remove his troops from Mexico, 
and at the same time Gen. Kheridan 
was sent to the Texas border with 60,000 
veteran Holdici*s; the Fr. forces were 
speedily witlidrawn. In 1867 he eon- 
eluded the purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
See life by F. Bancroft, 1900, and also 
F. W. Seward, Itecollections of a IVartime 
Statesman and Diplomat, 1916. 

Sewell, Anna (1820-78), Eng. authoress, 
b. at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. Her 
motlier, Mary (Wright) 8., was herself an 
authoress, but the Uves of the family 
were clouded by poverty. An accident in 
Anna's childhood left her a cripple for life. 
Her only hook. Black Beauty: the Auto- 
biography of a Horse, a children’s classic 
of perennial charm, was pub. in 1877 
(Everyman’s Library ed., 1921). 

Sewerage, see under Sewage. 

Sewers, see under Skw.vgk. 

Sewing-machine. The presout-day 8. is 
practically the result of constant improve- 
ments on and modifications of Singer’s 
inaeliiiics. os patented by Isaac M. 8iiiger 
in 1861 . This patent, however, was antici- 
paU'd by Elias Howe (q.r.) of Spencer, 
Massachusetts, U.8.A., who, after numer- 
ous vicissitudes, finally broke down all 
opposition to his patents, including that of 
Singer, and received enormous sums from 
royalties prior to his death in 1867. His 
was the first patented loek-st«’tch machine, 
although be was not aware that an almost 
identical machine had been coubtructed 
about 1834 by Walter Hunt of New York, 
oiubod>ing as essential features a curved 
needle having the eye m its point, and 
an oscillating shuttle beneath, passing a 
second thread through the loop of a first 
thread left under the fabric by the needle, 
thus forming a look-stitch, essentially the 
same as modern machines. Prior to this 
i were machines by Barthdlemy Thtmonier 

T 
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and Thomas ^aint Tlu foi nu i took out 
a Pr p<itent in 18^0 foi a (ham stitch 
mat lime Ublngr a c roelu tt d n< t die w liieh, 
passuifr through tho fahrh loft a. loop on 
the BUI f ice and returning biought up 
A loop whhh it cniiud thtough the 
first riu Inttei pitmtcd i mnciimc in 
17n0 ustdchlcfh tot kntht i ^\ork This 
mac him coinpuM d n pii n it vihu h niadi 
a hole through the katlui andafoikcd 
ncedlo pushed the thi( id tlirough u loop 
prtMoiislv Itid oMi the holi thus ngam 
making a chain f'titih It is euiiuus to 
note that acoinlilimtion ot this pieii ci and 
needle (an eikteel i oint) ^oukl lm\t' 
adiHiiecd the uit of seumy b\ mnelLiMei\ 
wnne foil^ oi hft> \cais slme as indi 
taftd llimt s and llime’s inaihims 
\\( le the pioiueis of the m edle liaving an 
G-\e through its point Jloth ThimrniciS 
and lint 'a nine him a used i hiiigli thn ad 
in lonlMst to tlu tno threads of lalei 
tiiaeliiTU'' Ihe diicf t\p(s non in use 
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ate all of \me^ origin and me Jude, the. 
leHarv liemk imeiited h> \ B \\iKon 
and the^ leui roe atmg iml the. oseillating 
Hhuttlcs of biiiger llie chain stiteh has 
the cll‘^advalltagc t)i it on pulling the 
thread the nliole Beam a\i 1I too readl\ 
conic apuit llio double i h iiii stiteh is 
claliuratc uses in unm e e u n amount of 
t lire id, and frnins a hird iidge on the 
cloth all of nliich ate ohjei tloiiahk 
It !’>' honevei used f\tensi\ily in 

the hosur> iiidusti\ Iho o\crkMk 
machine is ol«o used fe i reaijiing hoeieiv 
It uses two or thue thieaelB nlilch 
interlock and fonn an elastic acam 
Speeds of »500 htite lies per iiilii aie edi 
talned fie ni these nmehineu llie lock 
fetiteh iH at once the simjilest and piaeti 
caih iicrkctdCMce The ek sign of the 
usuull\ eoiifoims to the fimiliar right 
angled fiume and < ihlng Through the 
hoLi/ontnl upper arm passe h a Hpimllc or 
shaft wJueh Qperati the vertical needle 
holder, and a conmi ling real through the 
vertical ana opeiites the moehanisiu 
which tranfliaita tin ncecssary motion tee 
the shuttle under the ne edle The whole 
is worked hv hand t )ot oi eke trie power 
In domcBtie mae him s but rliiollj bv power 
for industrial purpose s, although the two 
classes of maobincH ore esMoutially the 
same 

There arc for various trades many othei 
varieties of machines for purposes othei 


than light cloth woik They nio used in 
the Jiianuf ol hoots and shocks, paper 
hooks, hoav5 leather belts, leather goods, 
glovert (both textile and k Allies), mat- 
tiissts and auv luannfcie tiired goods re- 
quiring stitching Homo imuhinos stiteh 
and lain siiniiltaae oiibh Theie are also 
111 le limes for m wing with steel wire kor 
fiipetH and the like the ino< limes aie 
e lased to ti<i.\el along the tibiie owing U> 
the dillaiiU) of k edmg siu h hea\ > articles 
uneki the needle Ihen an also intei- 
esting iiioelifie atioiiH ol distiiut pattern, 
smh \h foi bell joints w he i o a e Ircuiui or 
helical roll needle is used foi pkreing the 
holes 111 each emd of a he It, which is fol- 
lowed u)) bv a wlic coil niberted through 
the liolts The wae looi»s so formed are 
elemgate d the ends of tJie lx It brought 
togctliii and aftei oMilnpping the loops 
a gut pm lb passed Ihiuugh tlx in, making 
a hinged joint ^ec al^o Lmhuoidi u\ 
Matin ic 1 ml rouUry *See I L lewtiUi 
A Saiant m iht House History oj the 
Situiiu Math nil 

Sex, see Bioloov , fJiHinni Impo 
II \< 1 MAimi\ni Ui t itODi (TION ai.se) 
undtr < no vn ai ^ Bis 

Sex Dettrminition In a tew iimnilN, 
sueh is the ,^aii|i n hd ill the eaithworm, 
and the Iresliw vUi h^di i, the mile and 
fe III lie sexes m lombmed in one in 
diMdinl wliah i mi to be hcimaphro 
elite ill ovstei is he i m iphiodite and 
plot indioub II eaeli IndiMdiiil in tiist 
muk ptodiKini^ s| < in ^ ind then feinu'e. 
laMimi^gs tiie <^lin 1 liini e t (f If /ne/a/a) 
e Msts lb e I) nils ol indn jilii ils e u ii start 
mg IS i mill mil ltd e liini^ing into a 
k III lie Mo'^t inmiils howeiei have 
sepiiite nink and femak sexes tbougU 
oee isional Jieini ipliiodite jiieJjvjduals in ly 
oetui IB e\«ei>Lions Jn the worm like 
lomliia luidm sex is appuiintlv deter- 
iium d b\ the envn inmciit thubc larico 
wbieli deieloi) jndepe iide ntly bccouio 
feiniks when IS lir\u which become 
attieJied to i lull fe ninles themselves 
(k\( lop inti miles J lu not mal method 
ot J) Is l)\ the elistiihiitioti of the sex 
ehiemoboims whieh iii ot two kmdh, \ 
iiid \ llie fern lie hu" two \ e hronin 
son e s If X\ in till) nuclei e»f the bexly 
ei J1 Us well UH a ccrtalii iiuiiiber of pairs 
ot oielinan (hiomobomes (autoooniCH), 
the in ik Iiab one X and one* Y, i e XY, 
toietbei with the bciine number of autn- 
soiiitH IS the lemale Ibe \ e liniuiobome 
]sin tile iiatuie of a diimmi and itma\ be 
ccTipleteh absent as in the ease, for in 
stmee in bum ms, wheiu the male has 
feit\ scieii (biomosoims ic forty six 
aiitorioineb t \ when is the female has 
teitv eight ehiouiosoines it forty six 
Hutosomes + W Duiliig the matura- 
tien of the gnnictob (sperms or eggs) the 
pahsof e htomohotUe s se paiatc, so that the 
tot il niinihei is hahed caeh egg receivea 
om \ ehmmosoiiio, whilst approximately 
half the ape rma le < ci\ o \ and half receive 
Y (or if \ Is iibHcnt tiieii half the sperms 
ha\(3 X and half ufc without clthoi X or 
^ ) Approximately half the eggs will be 
fcrtiliHcd by X speriiiH, each resulting 
zvgoto (fertilihcd egg) will have XX and 
will develop into a fimiale individual. The 
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romalnliiK Wfffl (approxiinately 50 ptT 
coiit) will bo f(3rtlll8e(l by Y sperms, so that 
earh zygote will have X Y, and will become 
a male. In tbis way the iiurn1>ors of 
Djiiles and fenuiles in the olTspring aw 
maintained apiiroxiinateiy equal. 


Female 

Male 

XX 

1 

XY 


1 

Sperms X or Y 

Zygote XX 

XY 

(beconiLi a female) 

(becomes a male) 

lUUaiAM TO .SHOW 

inivv HEX IS DETEie 

MINED I3i THE ril.X C'llUOMOaOME.S 


It will he noted that the si»crins ar(‘ ol 
two kinds (X speniih, or feijialc-protiuelng, 
and Y sperms, of uialc-j)fodiieiiig). 
Aililieinl insciniiialhni (g.c.) with one or 
tin* other kind, if they eould be holuted 
from one anolner. would enable th(‘ sex ot 
the uJhspritig to bo eoiitrolled at will. 11 
w perhaps fortunate for the human race 
that .sueh .separation of X and V sptrma 
has not yet been aebievcd, tboiigh it wouhi 
be Uheful Ir .tlliig of iariii animals. 

Any other iiiCtluKis W'hieh are soriieMiues 
reKMrd<'d as exerting a possible inlluenn» 
on sex are certainly of no value. In .some 
animals, namel> birds, butterilies ami 
moths, eaildis dies, and eertain lishes, the 
above arraimejijent of sex chromosomes 
is reversed : I lie male is X X and the female 
XY’. In hoiu*y bees ea<‘h egg follows the 
usual rule, and has X; each sperm has 
X also. A fertilised egg has XX, and 
beeomes a female (queen or workers; 
ail niifertilised egg 1ms X, and deveh»ps 
parthenogeiieth <illy into a male (di'oii«>). 

^V.r Liukaue.- Ortaiu eharaeteristie.s 
wliieh are mimli ( oiiimoiier in one sex t haii 
the oilier are 'sex linked.’ A weU-knovvii 
example is the tortoi.sesliell coloration of 
eats, oecuiTiiig almost always in feinuie.s. 
(’olour blindiHNs, night blindness, and 
iitomopliilia (bleeding disease) are all 
eoDimouer in m<ile humans than in female, 
though females can act us carriers, and 
pass on the defect to 1 he next, generation. 
ThcHO facts eaii bo explained by pusiii* 
lating that the eharaelers in question are 
trausmittcMl by the sex chpomosomes. 
Thus the human defec ts mentioned behave 
as MendelJaii reecssives transmitted by 
the X chromosome; u male ‘bleeder/ lor 
instance, would be X'Y (or X’ alone), iiml 
a female carrier, X'X (where X i.s a 
normal sex ehruuiosome and X' is one 
tvsponsiblo for the ilefect): a female 
‘bleeder* could arise only from a cross 
bctvveim a male bleeder and a female 
Mirrier, by a union of X ’ f I'om t ho male a nd 
X' from the lomoio, and is thert'fore very 
rare. 

Anotlier feature of sox linkage l,s the 
‘iTlss-crosH* luherltaiKx3 whleh occurs, for 
instance, in poultry when a ‘barred* 
(striped) Plymouth Rock ben la crossed 
with a black cock of tbo sumo brood. The 
olfsprlDg consist of barred cocks and black 


hens; moreover, the difference in colouring 
is obvious in the cbick.s, so that the sexes 
can bp distinguished even at this early 
stage, a most useful feature to the breeder. 
‘Autohi'xing* breeds of fowls have also 
recently bi*en evolved. Hee also Bkeep- 
iNu; jMknjielism. Nee K. (J. Pimnctt, 
Tiendity in Poultry, 1923, and Mevdelism 
(7th ed,), 1927; F. A. K. (Jrew', Sex Deter- 
mination, 19:13; and K. 11. Ford, (leneiics 
for Medical Ntudents (2nd ed.), 1946. 

Sexagesimal second Hunday before Lout, 
or <‘ightli belore Faster. 

Sextant, instniincut used primarily for 
navigational pur)>oscs at sea. It derives 
it.s name from its shape, llie hixth part of a 
circle (Lat. se.rius). The Invention of the 
instrument is cuinmoidy attributed to the 
iOrighsliiimn. John llailJey, about 1730. 
Prior to t bis alJ iiistniiiients used for mea- 
.suriiig tin* angular distance between two 
objects, .'^uiTered from tbo dlsadvaiiluge 
that tliev had to be kept stationary while 
taking sighl s. fi ditllcmlt operation in a ship 
which is rfilliug and pitching. With the 
advent of the S. this grreat oisail vantage 
has disappeared, since tno readings ub- 
talned are independent of the position of 
the instruinont within certain uiniis. and 
the b>. niav therefore bo hold in the hand 
for the taking of sights. 

The theory of the S. is shown in the 
diagram. 11 is a fixed mirror callcii the 
hoii/ou glioss, which ks silvered over half 
its hurfaec. and left clour over the ro- 
jn.nimler. I is aindhcr mirror (called the 
Index glus^). whh*h is silvered all ov cr, and 
is capai»h‘ of rotation about its cent re. 
Wlieii I IS parallel to 11, rays Irom a distant 
ohiect U which traverse the path OIIIE 
are .seen by tho eje at K to be coincident 
w it ii rav s which have l.vkon the direct path 
OIIK through the clear portion of the 
mirror II. Now by one of the laws of 
optics the angle between the incident and 
donid.v rcllc’cted rays in a combination 
sm h a^ this, is tvvico thi* angle between I ho 
inirrois.; thus if the mirror I is turned 
thnuigh tlio angle A into the position 
.shown dotted, eoincidencc wMll l)e made 
at the e.vo between () direct and an object 
S by reflection vvlicro I(JLS “ 2A. If, 
thcrcfoi'e. miiTor I Is fixed to an Index arm 
which moves over a circle graduated in 
hall degrees figured n.s degrees, the angle 



between S and O ma> be read off directly 
ill degi* 008 . 

In pmctlco the S. consists of a guiinietal 
frame (o^ if lightness is reQimeU, an 
nluiuJoiuu. .illoy is used) m the form of a 
sector of a circle, which carries tho rotat* 
able mirror 1 (at the cenin' of the circle), 
the fixed horizon mirror H, ami a bracket 
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into which either a lii^h -power Invert ing 
telescope (for sun observation) or a low- 
power nJRht f?lass of lar^e aperture (for 
star observat ion) may be fitted as required. 
In the iiiodcrn S. aiif?les art' rt.‘ad by means 
of a micrometer, which acts on the worm 
and rack principle. A rack in the form of 
a circular arc, with teeth at half-decree 
intervals. Is cut very accurately on the S. 
frame, and the enpracim? worm, which 
carries the micrometer drum, is fitted to 
the index arm on which the index mirror 
is mounted. The micrometer worm can 
be lifted out of enuncement with the rock, 
and may be re-eucaced at any desired 
ancle. The micrometer drum is divided 
into sixty parts corresponding to minutes 
of arc and these are further subdivided to 
read to 10 or 12 sec. by means of a vernier. 
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•hezzanith’ mask *a* *nubel\ sextant 

Three hlnccd shades of coloured class are 
fitted to control the brichtuess of the 
direct rays, and four shades, includinc a 
very dense one for sun obserNation, arc 
used to control the brightness of tJic re- 
flected beam. All parts of the S. mubt be 
very accurately made, utkI the instrument 
Is very carefully adjusted durinc manuf.; 
ad jus tine screws are provided on tho 
horizon and index mirrors to enable the 
user to correct any errors which may bo 
introduced by the S. ect tliic out of adjust- 
ment In course of time. With tho b(*st- 
quality H. various acccRsorios are supplied, 
such as electrical Hchtinc, elliptical lens, 
and Wollaston prism, c liieily for ussistaiico 
in star observal Ion. 

The bubble S. is a specialised form of S. 
for use w'hen the honzou is not visible; it 
employs the basic principles of Die S., and 
is fitted with a circular level bubble which 
denotes a horizontal direction frdin which 
vertical ani^les may bo measured. The 
box S. is a small, compact, and simplified 
foim of instrument larfircly used by sur- 
veyors. See G. A. Heath, My Modem 
Sextant, and H. J. Cooper (ed.), Scientific 
InatfumenU (chap. xxJi.), 1946. 

Sexton, officer of the ohuroh whose name 
Is a oontraction of sacristan. After the 


reformation the sacristan’s duties almost 
disappeared, aud the S. has declined Into a 
person who prepares the graves, sweeps 
the (*hnrcli, and performs similar menial 
olllces. 

Sexual Selection, term used )iy Darwin 
to account for the existence of secondary 
sex characters. Tlie two methods of 
S. S. are (L) eoiiibnt amon^ tho males, and 
(2) preferential inatingr where tho fcinaJo 
chooses In r iniito. It is n'ully an exten- 
sion of the theory of natural selection. In 
tho first of the Uvo methods the result is 
clearly in aid of seh'ctioii ; for if tho 
yoiinprer and weaker males bo killed, ex- 
pelled. or otherwise left unioated, tln*n tho 
otfspring will bo more vigorous. To carry 
it still further, the htroiiK(*r and more 
vigorous males will select the stronger and 
more vigorous females, witli the result that 
they will breed a largtT number of oflf- 
spring, whicli will bo also much stronger 
and more vigorous than the offspring of 
the less strong and vigorous males and 
females. The ease for p referential matii^ 
is not so easy. Males undoubtedly in 
Tiiany species do crideav our to attract the 
female by showing off their attractions of 
plumage, song, etc. Darwin, on tho ono 
hand, inaintciined that tho female often 
does choose from among lier suitors, not 
deliberately, but because attracted or 
excited by their display. Wallace, on tho 
other hand, denied that there is any great 
evidence of choice, and still less that it is 
because of any excellenee in the male. 
Thus Darwin held that tlie colouring, 
bong, etc., of birds and insects are due to 
persistent cbolco of tlie female of mates 
who RPO most beautiful, or are the sweetest 
songsters. Wallace, Iiowevcr, held that 
the plain pliiinago of the teiinile. or its 
lack of song, is a result of natural selection, 
and is necessary for the preservation of tho 
race, tlie colouring and lack of song being 
protective. See also Dioloov; Dar- 
wiNiHM or tho Darwinivn Theory; 
Evolution. Sie G. Darwin, Descent of 
Man, 1871; I*, (luddes aud J. A. ThoniHon. 
Evolvtion of Sir, 1889; aud J. Rostand, 
Frohl&mes de Vhiriditt, 1933. 

Seychelles, archipelago m tho Indian 
Ocean, consisting of, in all. 1 01 is., with a 
total area of 160 bq. m.; hitiiatod N.E. of 
Madagascar, between 3* 38' and .6® 46' S., 
and 52® 55' and 53“ 50' E.; Mah6 is tho 
largest and Praslln the siHumd largest of 
the is. Mah6 rises abruptly from the sea, 
and the higlicst peak reaches tho height of 
2990 ft. The next largest are, respec- 
tively, Silhouette, CnrleiiM*. Jja Digue, aud 
Frigate. In 1922 tho Farcnihar Is. wore 
annexed to tho colony. Tho cap. and 
chief port of tho group Is Victoria, on 
Mali^. It Is situated In a valley, and has 
a safe and commodious harbour, provided 
with a lighthouse. Tho cUmo to Is healthy ; 
temp, moderate. Coco-nuts, cinnamon, 
and essential oils are the chief products. 
The exports are copra, guano, essential 
oils, tortolBO-shell. and vanilla. More 
especially in Praslln, though also in other 
parts of tho group. Is to bo found tho 
celebrated coco-de-mer, with tho leaves 
of which beautiful hats and delicate 
basket-work axe made by tho natives. 
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Tho Aldabra (rroup of is. is the habitat 
of tho ^tfuntio Inn<l tf)rtoi.ses, but many 
si)C<*ini(‘ns are also found in Mah6. 

Tho is. arc supposed to have been dis- 
oovored by a PortuKueso, Podro Mas- 
carenhas, in 1.505, but the discovery was 
not followed by any attempt at colonisa- 
tion. They \vi*re captured by the Fr. in 
1743, and by the lint, in 1794 and hnally 
ceded to llrltain by tho treaty of Paris 
(1814). llefore llio Fr. occupation they 
were the resort <^f piiutes of the Indian 
Ooeun, some of whose najnes are borne by 
descendants in Maf)6 to-day. TTiider tho 
gov. at Mauritius of ijabourdonnuis, whose 
name the is. once boro, their position was 
drat deilned in 1743, and Picault took 
possession in the name of the king of 
France, calling the chief is. Mnh6 after 
Mah6 de Ijabourdonnais. i^ater the group 
was re nan led the S. in honour of Viscomte 
Moreau de Seehelles, eont roller-general of 
fl nance under Louis XV. During tho Fr. 
revolution Mali* was used by Fr. ships as 
a place of refuge and refitment, hut on 
May 17, 1791, it was captured by Capt. 
Nowcome of Il.M.S. Orpheus^ The lost 
Fr. governor, de Quincy, eventually be- 
came first ntjrnt civil under the Brit. 
Ciov. It was not until the capture of 
Mauritius in 1810 that S. was formally 
incorporated a dependency of that 
colony. In 1897 tho administrator was 
given full powers as governor, and S. was 
praidieally soparat«‘d from Mauritius. The 
separation was completed in 1903 by an 
Order in Council, constituting S. a separate 
colon> under its own governor. During 
the Fr. occupation settlers, mostly from 
Mauritius, were placed on Mah6, and the 
descendants of these form tho majority of 
the Kuropcan and mixed element of the 
pop., w'hrise langnagc is Fr. Slaves were 
also brought in from Alauritius and this 
elas-?, after the Brit, oecuiiation, 'was much 
increased by tlio fact of S. being eho.scii 
as a refuge for African .slaves freed b> 
the Brit. Navy. Their descendants form 
t<»-day the largo majority of tho pop. All 
profess Christianity, being mostly of the 
Horn. Catholic faith. The colony was 
chosen in 1897 as the place of deportation 
of Prempeh, <*x-klijg of Ashanti; in 1901 
Mwanga, ex-king of Uganda and Kaba- 
rego, ex-king of Unyoro, and in 1937 the 
lenders of the Arab revolt in Pah'stlno, 
wore also di*ported thither. After the 
Second World War poimlar representation 
was introdiieed in a form of cleetcd eoun- 
oil, an attempt was made to break down 
colour discrimination, and social services 
wore introduced. Pop. 35,000, only 3 per 
cent of whom are ICuroiu-ans. See M. 
Murat, Gordon* s Eden, or the Seychellts 
JrchipeUwo, 1900; J. A. F. Ozniiiie, Coco- 
viita and Creoha, 1930; anil Animal lie port 
on the Seyehelles, 194S (ll.M.S.l).), 1919. 

Seydlitz, Friedrich Wilhelm von (I7‘il- 
1773), Prussian eavnlrv geniu-al, h. at Cal- 
car, near Cleves; son of a cavalry captain 
of anct. noble Silesian descent. As a boy ho 
was remarkable for feats of horsemanBulp. 
S. became a cornet In the margrave of 
SchwedPs cuirassiers, 1740, and was 
oaptain of hussars. 1743. He com- 
manded the Wurttemberg dragoons, 1752, 


and the Hochow cuirassiers, 1753, be- 
coming colonel in 1 7 55. He w'os the most 
brilliant cavalryman of tho Seven Years 
war. Although he was wounded at 
Kunersdorf he .soon returned to tho army. 
Ill 1700 S. took part in the defence of 
Berlin against the Russians. In 1762 he 
again flistinguisiied himscif at Freiberg. 
After the making of peace lie was trans- 
ferred to tiie Silesian cavalry -inspection, 
and ill 1707 made general. See lives by 
K. Biixl>auiii, 1907, and C. von Bredow, 
1908. 

Seyhan, see Adana. 

Seymour Family, see Beauchamp and 
SOMKM8KT, DUKKH OK. 

Seymour, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, 
see Alckstkh, B.utox. 

Seymour, Hugh Seymour Conway, 
known as Lord Hugh Seymour (1759- 
1801). Brit, adrnlrul. Ho was the fifth 
son of the inaisj uess of Hertford, and at the 
reli(‘f of Ciibraltar in 1782 ho was in com- 
mand of the Latona, During the three 
days* fighting ending in what is known as 
the ‘glorious First of .Tune’ (1794) ho 
greatly distinguished himself. Ho took 
part in tho fighting off Lorient under 
Bridport, and held the post of lord of the 
Admiralty for three years (1796-99). 

Seymour, Lady Jane (c. 1509-.37). third 
wife of Henry VI II.. and mother of 
Edward VI., 6. at Wolf Hall, Saveniake, 
Wiltshire. She was at llrst maid of 
honour to Anno Boleyu, whom she sup- 
planted in 1536. She died in 1537, a few 
days after giving birth to her son. 

Seyne-sur-Mer, La, in. in the dept, of 
Var, France, near Toubin. It Is engaged 
in shipbuilding, and has steel-works. 
Pop. 26,100. 

Seyss-Inquart, Arthur (1892-1946), Aus- 
trian lawyer and politician, b. in tho 
BudetcuJaud, joined the Nu^i party in 
1928. He was minister of the Interior 
and .security in the Selmschnigg (^abiuct 
from Fch. to March, 1938. 11c became 

governor of Austria in 1933, deputy- 
govcruor-geiieral of Poland in 1939. As 
Reich e(>inmissioner for the Netherlands 
lie was ruthless in applying terrorism to 
suppress opposition to the Cicr. oeeiipa- 
tioii. The Nuremberg tribunals found 
him guilty of all tho above crimes, besides 
being a voluntary partiidpant in crimes 
agaiuht humanity in Holland, and he w'os 
executed in 1946. 

Sfax, seaport on the giil f of Ciabes, Tunis. 
Its chief articles of trade are cotton and 
woollen goods, oil, fruit, and phosphates. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Sfondrato, Niopl6, see CiREaoiiY (popes), 
Gregory XIV, 

Sforza, famous It. ducal family de- 
seemlod from tilueomu//o, orMuzio Atton- 
dolo (1369-1124), peasant coiulottlero 
who adopted tho name of S. He w’as siio- 
eeeded in command of tho condo ttierl by 
his son Franecsco (1401-66). He served 
Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, and 
in 1441 married his only daughter, 
Bionoa On Filippo’s death (1447 ), Fran- 
cesco deleated the Venetlniia, hort‘dltary 
enemies of Milan, ond was acknowledged 
duke of Milan in 1450. Uls rule was moat 
beneficent. His sou, Galeaszo Maria 
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(1 444-7 G), who Buccpcdcd him fn 1466, 
was a cracl and dissoluto despot, and was 
assassinated. Oian (Jaleazzo (14641-94), 
sou of Galeazzo Maria, buocceded to the 
duohy under his inotlier’s rcjreiicy, but was 
supplanted in 14t>l b> hia uiirlo, Lotlorieo, 
surnamed il Moro (the Moor) (1451-1508). 
Lodovico seoina to liave poisoned Gian 
Galeazzo, and was betrayed by hia own 
mercenaries in J.500. to Louia XII. of 
France, who kept him in capti\i(y till hia 
death. Other prominent members of the 
family were Cardinal Ascagmo, son of 
Francesco; Bona Sforza (1493-15.57), 
daufrhter of Gian Galeuzzo and wife of the 
king of I’olniul ; Francesco (#/. 1511), son of 
Gian Galeazzo and abbot of 51arniouticrs; 
Mas*^nnihano (1490-1530), son of Lodo- 
vico, restored to the dnelij in 1512. 
and his brother Franccfscn Mono (1492- 
1535), n’nde duke by (’liarlc*^ V. in l.)22. 
Sec G. C'lansse, Les Sforza tt les arts cn 
Milanais, 1450-1530, 1909; F. Malaguzzi 
Valeri. La carte di Lodorico il J/oro, 1913- 
1915; and L. Collison-Morlcj , The Story 
of the Sforzos, 1933. 

Sforza, Count Carlo (5. 1872), Tt. diplo- 
mat and statesman, b. at Moutlgnoso di 
Lunlgiana (Massa). He bad a distin- 
guished diptomaiio career at Constanti- 
nople, Peking, Paris, Madrid, and London. 
In 1919 he became undcr-8( cretary of 
«tate; in 1920 foreign minister under Gio- 
lottl. Bj this time h(‘ had the reputation 
of being one of the most brilliant of the 
new statesmen who were most active in 
the task of realising European peace, alike 
at the Supreme Allied Council and at the 
League of Nations. Above all, lie gave It. 
foreign policy an unequivocal direction 
founded on the assumption, so imaccept- 
able to the Fascists, that the Versailles 
settlement had given Italy her supremo 
chance, particularly as the dual mcmarchy, 
her age-old menace, had disappeared, and 
80 left Italy free to take the lead lu the 
troubled politics of ceutral and S.K. 
ISurope. In this period iic inailo pacts 
with Uiimauia and Czechoslovakia, and 
concluded the ti*eaty of Uiipallo (1920) 
with Yugoslavia, thereliy exorcising the 
spectre of war with that country and satis- 
factorlly settling the problem of Flume 
[see also D’Annunzio and Uapali.o, 
Trkatt of). This gained him the Collar 
of the Anniinziata, the tiighcst of It. 
honours, which made him u titular life- 
long adviser of the king. At the aanu* 
time this was the caii'se of his downfall, 
owing to a secret clause in the treaty 
ceding a small port near Flume to Yugo- 
slavia — a 1 ‘evclatlon wiii^'h, through the 
bitter hr>stilit> of the Fa*-! ists or Nationol- 
Ists, brought about the fall of the gov., 
and his own resignation as It. anibas. at 
Paris. He tlicn tried to organise opposi- 
tion to Fascism in the Senate, but In vain, 
Kpd by 1927 ho had virtiially'exllcd him- 
self, first In France, and later in America, 
and for the ensuing twenty years he was 
out of office. In May 1949 he sent a 
memorandum to the king of Italy warning 
him against ttie tolly of declaring war on 
Britain and France. H e returned to Italy 
in 1043, and in his seventy-flfth year made 
a dramatlo re-entry on the stage of 


f European diplomacy at the Paris Confer- 
I once of 1947, once more being Italy's 
foreign minister. Among his pubs, are 
Fifty years of War and Dijdnmary in the 
Balkans (traus. 1941); Machiarelli : IMin 
and Italian (traus. 1942); The Beal 
Italians (1942); Totalitarian War and 
After (1912); Contemporary Italy: its 
IntcUectufU and 5/ora/ Orojins (trans. 
1940); and Italy and the Italians (trans. 
1948). 

Sgraffito (It., scratched work), form of 
house decoration which was very general 
in prehistoric iime.s throughout the Medi- 
terriiiicnn dlst. and elscwliere, and wliich 
has hem rcviveil in central Itnij and 
Switzirlimd since the tift<‘euth century. 
The wall is coloured black or d.irk brown, 
and then receives a coat of light plast* r on 
which a design is traced so that the dark 
paint shf»ws throiigli. The modern prao- 
tier m cnmmcn'ial arl of executing black- 
and-white drawings bv ‘s( raper-board’ is 
based on the same primijilc. exccjit tlmt 
the ht*raLch1ng is pcrformid on lilnrk on a 
haac of while prfMlueiiig an elTeet similar 
to reprodnetlons from wood engravings. 
See K. Hcrgcr, Fresko’ and Sgraffito’ 
technxk, 19()9. 

s'Gravenhage, ire H vnuF. Tiik. 

Shabats, see Svnve. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest Honry (1871- 
1922). Brit. Antaritie c‘\r)h»n r, 5. at Kil- 
kec, CO. Kildare, chlisi son of llcuiry S., 
M.D. He was tdinalcd at Dulwich 
College, and was third lieutenant in the 
National Antarctic Expedil ion, 1901. He 
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commanded the Brit. Antarctic expedi- 
tion, 1998-9. On Jan. 1, 1008, his expedi- 
tion left New Zealand in the Nimrod, He 
eatab. a ba.se near Mt. Erebus, whence, on 
Oct. 20, 1008, he started over the ice with 
sledges and In company with Lt. Adams, 
Dr. Eric Marshall, and Frank Wild (q.v.), 
with provisions for ninety-one days. IW 
Nov. 26 they reached ttie point farthest S. 
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thoretoforo attained: and on Jan. 0. 19U9, tlirongli the inflnito cylinder COHJ); none 
they reached the higher lat. 88“ 2.3' S. One from A r.^n pasH UiroufiTh the oblique trun- 
of the most intcreatinf; of their discoveries ca.tcd cono CHKD. For any point in the 
was that of r()al at n lat. of 8,3* south. S. radiant circle A tiicro is always a trunoaf ed 
was presented with t he special Rold modal cone beyond Cl) which none of its rays can 
of tho Royal Geoifcnphieul Society. He traverse; tliese cones are enveloped in the 
was kni^;hted oil the kinfi:'.s birthday in the eoiio CDEF, and the rej^ion with tiie ex- 
Bftine year, and awarded a gov. grant of ception of tho umbra is ilie iwnunibra, 
ig20,000. In l‘J14-iu ho intended to cross 
Antarctica from Coats Land to McMurdo F 
Sound; but the section employed to lay 
depots perished; the ship KmJwrance was jc 
crushed in iec and abandoned; and tlie 
party endured gi*eat liardsiiip on Elephant 
Is., and v’oro only rescued after S. and live q 
otlHT.s hud voyaged to rtonlli Georgia In a 
22-ft. boat. In Sept. 11)21 S. left London 
in the sliip Quest, for a three years’ tour in H 
Antarctica, He died on board tluit siiip. 
oif Soiitli Georgia, Jan. .3, 1922. After 
being taken to Montevideo, bis body was t 
conveyed hack, and, in aeeordanco \Nith 
his wish, buried in South Georgia. S. luili. e 
aecouiils of his journeys in The lit art of 

the Autarvtw (11)01)), and South: the Ston/ littiu-Hhudow is the term wlncli is ap- 
of Sharklefon'H Last Ex/jeditiou, lit It 17 plied to t lie area of siriullor rainfall on the 
(J919). See lives by H. Hcgbie, 1922; loo side of iiiJls and mts. Tho elEeet iias 
H. R. Mill, 1923; F. llmloy, 1925; and I been noticed with even very low hills ami 
F. Worsley, 1931. bclt.s of trees. Tho Ingher the obstacle 

Shaddock {CUrua uratulia or maxima), the larger tlie shadow and tho more 
tree allied to tis' "'^angi‘-tree, bearing large olliciout tho diminishing of the rainfall, 
wiiite llowei uiImvmo by glol»o‘*o fruits For tlio geometrical eon^tnudion of 
viita green IS li- yellow skins. Sometimes i»roieet(‘d S., vre J. Harrison and G. A. 
they attain a weight of a-^ mucli us 20 11>. Raxondall, Practical Plana and Solid 

(ieomeiru for Adcanred Students, 1899, 
Shadwell, Thomas (UU2'92). Eiig. poet 
I laureate and dramatist, )>. at Sant»)n Hall, 
Norfolk. He stmlied at Cambridge Tiuv. 
and brouglit out his lirst play, 7 he Sullen 
I lAjvera, hast'd on Moliero's 1a a Fdcheux, 

I ;it the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fiehls in 
I0G8. Aftrr other adaptations he wrote 
I Epsom IV ells, a coarse coined > hut well 
I <‘on'>trm*UMl, which was sucees«»lul at 
horhct Garden in 1072. The Sr/uire of 
Alsatia w’as presented in 1088 and liury^ 
Pair in 1089. Among his other comedies, 
w'hieh show comic power and truth to 
nature, are Royal Shepherdess (1009). The 
Jlumoriata (1071), and The Mistr G072). 
S. f.ivoured the cause of tho muldle-class 
Whigs of the tn., and when I>rydeii at- 
tacKed them in AOsalom amt ArJwtiphel 
8UADDOCK and The Medal, S. seurrilously assailed 

him ill The Malal of John Jiams (I0^2). 
It is a native of S.R. Asia, and Is cxteii- The punishineut which Jn's evoked in 
sively cultivated, particularly for the MarElvcknowe and tho sicoml jiart of 
production of the somewhat smaller ^Ihaalom and Achitophcl, in which S, 
variety of fruit known as tlie grapefruit figures as 'Og,' lent liiin an unenviahlo 
(q.v.), which has become i)opular iu re<*ent immortality. He may, however, have 
years in Britnln. derived some consolation in liis sucee-sion 

Shadow Puppets, see under rirppKTH. t<» Dryden as poet laureate when, at the 
Shadows. Radiant energy travels in revolution, tlie latter wa'^ dtjprived of iiU 
straight lines in the sniiie medium, but ollicc. Owing to his feial w ith Dryilen s. 
certain substances are opaque to one form has been consistently underrated. He 
OP another of tho waves. On the lee side had comic powers of .i liigh <irder, if 
of such objects there is no inn nifestation of couut»‘rbulaucod by a certain lieaiiness 
Buoh energy and a shadow is formed. A and literary maladroit lu-'s; but later , 
radiant point w’ould give a pyramidal writers, including Scott und Macaulay in 
shadowtruncatedby the object; a radiant particular, rolled upon his plnv., as 
surface, such as AB, representing a circular pictures of contemporary life. See ed. of 
disk, would give behind another circular h!.s works ov G. Sainlsbiiry, 192.>, and 
disk Cl) a cono of space in which no radiant M. lSumuiei> (ed.). The Complete Uorka 
energy would travel from any portion of of Thomas Shndutell, 1927. See aim 
AB ; tills is the true i/ni6ra. No rays from E. Ammoiin, Analysis of Thomas Shm^ 
SMj point in the circle MN can travel well’s Lancashire IVitches, 1995, ana 
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A liorgmaii, Ihomoi, Shadudl hi9 
1‘kfe and Cotnidus 1029 
Shadwell, dist ol 1 I oiidon In the boi 
of stcpnej , It Is 2 Til 1 s h of st Paul s 
Shattesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
first Earl of Ufi21 8^) Ron ol Sir Tohu 
Coniur. & at \\ iinboim St (jiks, in Hoi 
Rttshlre Ib \\ is entcrtd at Lxetor Col 
liKi Oxfoid in 10 hi but took no dcKHO 
and in 1038 bit uuc a btudciit of law at 
Lmiolu’s Inn In ins iiiiiLtc tilth ^(ur he 
was letumcd as out of tht inombiis for 
Ttwktsbury to the Pailiamiiit \\lii<h met 
In April 104U lie did not sit In tht next 
the Lonj? Paili'inunt but he adhered to 
the rovnl Interest till ho Mas refused in 
li 43 tlie. g:ovtrnorship of WoMiiouth 
pr mlseel him b> the marquess of lit it 
forel S s attitude now set nied to e hunire 
eompkteh and ht went el^ol to the 
parlianuntaiians whether nuiti\es other 
thou the loss ol the Ko\e iiiorship eletei 
mined this action is ohseuie 

s sat as one of the members foi Wilt 
shire in the first (Haiebones) I'arhameut 
and by this Parliaimiif or comentioii he 
was appfinted one eif thej protectors 
couiieil e»f state in whuh eapaeitv it is 
ofiirmed tint he offered strenuous opposi 
tioii to Cioinwt J1 b designs In the Con 
vention Parliament which met April 20 
IGCO Sir Antlionj Cooper (as he now was) 
was one of the select committee appomteel 
to draw up the ln\ itation to the new king 
and one of the coiiimissioiu is sent oa ti to 
Breda At the restoration of Charles 
•^Ir Anthon\ was made lord lieutenant of 
the CO of Dorset ehuiKcllor of the 
Exchequer and a pii\y couucilloi and 
In Kibl he W 1 S raised to the pcera,re 
as Baron Ashlo of Wiinborue st (Tiles 
After the till e>f ( Itreiidoti I old \.shU> 
foinieel erne of the C/Uhil Ministry In 
April 1C72 he was eicatcel earl of s anel 
in No’i fejllowing was i iwd to the olhee 
of lord chancellor proMiig himself a most 
upright juelge In 167 i heiwever he 
Riipported the Test Bill an action whuh 
haei the result of breaking up the ( abdl 
If e retime d the seals of ills otlie t till Nov 
of the same year when he was dismissed 
no doubt b\ the influence of the duke of 
York and the popish party On ins dis 
mirisal from othee & openly joined tlic 
rankh of opposition us a < hainpion of 
tolerotieii for dissenters and nation il 
liberties He oppejsed l)anb> s non 
rtMstanfc Bill (1675) nndiulb77 wissent 
to tfie lower for his j lotest against pro 
rogeitun hut was eiuiekl\ re lease el on 
Ilia king full Biibmis ion Though the 
'Popish Plot* was net inspired bv ho 
made use of the twei ^eais te iroi of 1678 
1680 mist ruthkssh anel even the 
Habeas (oipus Act for long known as 
Shaftesbury's Act. is no tnie extenuation 
of the execution of Lord Stafford his 
personal e nemv 

After the fall of l)anb> s was made 
president of Temple s new Pm y ( oiineil 
(1679), and ho now tried to cxe liieJe fainea 
duke of \ork, from the sue cession in 
favour of Momnoutfi by presenting an 
indictment of the forme r as a PopiHh 
recuKant (June 26, 1680) In the follow 
ing year he was again sent to the lower 


on a e barge of ticason, but when on indict- 
nunt was prcfeireel ngafnat him at the 
(llei Hailey the gi niiel jury Jgnjrod it 
Wlicn Memmoutli inel Lend Win Uusscil 
lefriiucel fiom the eipeii rebellion aelvo- 
cated by S the latte i cvielentlv feeling 
that tlKie was no wifely foi him In 
Jiiglmd fie d tei Holl iiid Nov 18,1682. 
Hi lesieUei it Xiiistiiel'ini until his death, 
a lew months I iter 

1 xtremcly ihle auekloeiuent S vetstamls 
cemdemne d by posti iity for his obvious 
faults anel especially for ins dominant 
inotiie of selfmtciest Ilo may bo re- 
gal dtd as an origin itor of piity govorn- 
int nt I hough ht w os alw ay s prone t o score 
partx ndyantages fiom plots Intrigues 
pe ijurif s and espee nlly religious conflict 
Setlnt^'hy B MaitmnndA Klppis,1836. 
W (hustle 1871 indl 1< Brown, 1034 
See also b Butler Ilvdihras (Part III ), 
lb7S J Dreeleii thsalom and \ch\to 
j hel I ait 11 lSb2 the hostile //isfi/y by 
1)1 (iiUuit Biiiiut 172 4 11 the study 
Shafhslnjy h\ Jl li iill issb anel the 
^ I iptrs in the JMiblu Btcoiel OiBce 

Shaftesbury. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
third Earl ol (lb7 1 1711) grandson of the 
fiist tail eif b atl vetei House I ondon 
In 1693 he cnteied Pailuiment as one of 
the members foi Poole but liis health 
snffeiing he resigned his seat in lb‘)8, and 
went over to Holland, where ho made the 
at quaintanee of Bavlc, 1 e Clerc, and other 
notable iieisons His father dying the 
f ill iwing year he retui rud home uid dis 
tinguished liimselt m the House of Lords. 
Init after tlit icctssion of \niie ho never 
took any pait m publit life In 1708 ho 
till) 1 LitUr on Enthusiasm in 1709 his 
17 talists a PhiloHoiihual hhapsady, the 
saint ye ii his Se/ist/s ( ommunis an t^may 
on the I ntdom of ll it aid llvmoui m 
which he announce cl his famous tloc- 
timo of iidieulo being the test of truth, 
m 1 10 hlH Soldo iny or tdine to an 
A nthor in 1 7 1 1 a e oik e te d i el of all the so 
wtiiks L haraderistiLks of Mtn Mannerb, 
Ojni i /s 7(7/((s(ed by I M llobeitRon. 
1900) 

Hi-^ ( harm terx^tick^ reyeal religious 
Bet pile ism ami he yvas ittae keel as a eieist 
b> Beikclcy and ottie is Dthei works 
HiigKcst bih sympathy yvith the ( imbrielge 
Platonists (7 t ) and with the te le lung of 
(unilie riant] ills style Htamps him os 
the man of elasweal leoiuing imhiitd with 
the tinditiems of his class Some cLltics 
hue dubbed him a rhilaiiiur hut hts 
genuinely lofty sentiment gnes value to 
his ( t hit ll Hpe e ulal ion the be bt account of 
yihieh IS m Ins Inffuiry tonurmnu Virtue 
in tuo Disioursi^ (lb99) a yvork which 
shows the influent e ot Plato Ills attack 
on e goistic he elonisin ie e ortls yy ith Butle r's 
iriueiples hut it lias heen suggt steel that 
ils criterion of morility is so nebulous os 
to be no more than a matte i of taste Ills 
icbthetie speciihitionH are to be found m 
Notion of the tlisto/tunl Ifravght or labia 
ture of the Judgment of Hercules H *8 
Influinte on the Continent was great 
Diderot traus his Inquiry concerning 
Virtw and m 1746 ekveloptd S *s scopti- 
cistn In Ills Pens^e^ philoHophiques h *8 
famous ( harartenalicks strongly attracted 
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Lesfllni?, Wiclnnd, and Leibnitz: Lchsiiik’s I 
Laokodn (1870) reveals tlie influcnee of 
H/s oestlictlc tiioiiRht. See lives by his sou, 
1734, T. Fowler, 1881, und .1. M. Kobert- 
fion, 1907; monographs on his philosophy 
by (L Spieker. 187*2, and (J. von (Jlizyeki. 
1870; and B. Hand, The Life, Letters, and 
Philosophical ftet/iincn of Shaftesbury, 
1900. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
seventh Earl of (1801-85), ednented at 
Harrow and Christ (Church, Oxford. Ho 
was introduced to i)arl. life os member for 
Woodstoek in 18*20. In 1831 he was 
made a lord of the Admiralty. Refonn 
in poor law, the treatment of lunatics, and 
the condition of factory operatives were 
subjects with which he was <‘ounec!tcd. 
IjOrKcly throuKh his efforts a Ten Hoimj 
Bill was passed in 1847. Ho was the 
champion in l^arliamont of the movement 
for ‘ratfKCd schools* and for nearly forty 
years was ehairman of the Roffffcd rioliool 
union. His was the influence behind 
Lord Palmerston’s Bill for the care and 
reformation of Juvenile offender^. The 
Lodging House Act, which ho piloted 
through the Upper House, w'as tlesigned 
to improve the dwellings of the people; it 
was deseribed by Dickens as the best 
piece of legisl ibat ever issued from 
Parliament. Ills Sptt{hr>i rrlntiny to the 
iMhourino Classes w-as pub. in 18(58. See. 
J. L. and Beatrice Hamiiioud, Lord 
Shaftesbury, 19*23; J. W. Breadv, Lord 
Shaftesbury and Social and Industrial Pro^ 
yriss, 19*20; and Barbara Blackburn, Xoble 
Ijord : the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 1 9 i9. 

Shaftesbury, or Shaston, mun. bor. and 
mrkt. tn, of Doi'setPhire, England, 19 m. 
b.W . of Salisbury and 101 m. from I^ondon. 
<m the main road from Jjondmi to Exeter 
and Plymouth. The hist, of the tn. goes 
back more than 1000 y(»ars to the time 
when the Celts Inhabited the (list. Their 
name for it was Cacr I’alladwr, but it was 
in Saxon times that it became notable, 
having been rebuilt alumt \.i). 880 by 
Alfred th(' Croat, wlm founded a Beiie- 
dletine abbey there, which was eoiise- 
erated in 888, the first abbess iieing his 
daughter Ethelgeofii. It is mentioned 
in Domesday Book as a iior., being then 
more important than either Exeter or 
DorchcHter. The abbey came into great 
repute owing to the re-interment there of 
the remains of Edward tJie Martyr in 
981. So famous did the shrine of St. 
Edward become that the tn. was known 
for a time as the bor. of St. Edward, or 
Edwardstowo. S. received its charter in 
125*2. A new charter of incorporation 
was granted by James I. in 1(504 and a 
third in 1664 by Charles 11. and it is by 
virtue of this chartt'r, ns modified by the 
Municipal Corporation Acts that the tn. 
nunalns n bor. S. uas a i)ari. bor. re- 
turning two members from tiie reign of 
Edward 1. (1*29(5) until 183*2, and one mem- 
ber from that date until 1885, when the 
bor. was merged in the co. constituency. 

S. has always been rich in ehurchcH. 
The abbey church at the zenith of Its 
fame must have been a magnifleent build- 
ing, of the average size of an Eng. 
oathodral. It was demolished soon after 


the dissolution of the abbey in 1539, but 
the foundations have since i)een exca- 
vated.# St. Peter’s Church, a very anct. 
building of the fifteenth <5ontury with 
traces of still earlier work, has finely 
decorated and battlemeuted parapet 
along the N. aisle and some beautiful 
vaulting. The Gold Hill Wall is of great 
interest, being a portion of tlic old tn. 
wall, built 111 Saxon times and buttressed 
in later years. The wall once had two 
gates loading into the anct. tn., which 
lay to the W. The grammar school w'os 
founded in 1818 and reorganised in 187*2. 
Tno Westminster Memorial Hospital, built 
on land given by the late Elizabeth Mary, 
duchess of Wc'stminsh'r, was o[)ened in 
187 1. Pop. 30U0 Unciuding suburbs) 4900. 

Shag, see CORMOU.\NT. 

Shaghal, see Jackal. 

Shagreen, name given to the skins of 
various sharks, etc., which, beifig covered 
with closely set, calclQed papillas, are 
used for polishing purposes when prepared. 
A kind of rough grained leather made in 
tlie E. was also called ; it was manu- 
factured from the skins of horses and 
asses, into which, w'hen moist, seeds were 
pressed. Imitation S. is largely used in 
bookbinding. 

Shah, word moaning ruler or prince, 
now applied [larticularly to the ruler of 
Persia. In his own land ho is also called 
padishah and shah in shah (king of kings). 

Shahabad: 1. Tn. in the United Prove., 
India, 15 m. from Lucknow. Pop. 
*25,000. *2. Tn. in Ambula dist., E. Pun- 

jab, Pakistan, 17 m. S.E. of Ambala. Pup. 
15,000. 3. Dist. of Bihar and Orissa, 

Patna div., cap. .:Vrrah. Area 4 408 sq. m. 
Pop. *2.328,000. 4. Tn. of Hyderabad, 

liulia, 300 m. S.E. of Bombay. There arc 
liinc''tono quarries. 

Shah Abdul Azim, see 

Shahjahanpur, cap. of the dist. of the 
same name. United Pro vs., India, 43 m. 
S.E. of Bareilly, engaged in sugar refining. 
Pop. (dist.) 983,400; (tn.) 110,200. 

Shah-Jehan, or King of the World (fl. 
1(527-58). fifth of the Mogul emperors of 
India, who subjugated Ahmed nuggur in 
1(531. Aurungzebe, the son of H., gained 
greut advantage over Bejapoor and Gol- 
conda. But a dangerous illness, which 
seized S.-J. in 1657, led to a civil war hc- 
(wci*ii his four sons for the succession. 
Vunmgzoho, who gained the victory, con- 
fined his father in the citadel of Agra, 
where ho died in Dec. 1(5(56. 

Shahnama, see Finn vuhi. 

Shahpur, dist. and in. of W. Punjab, 
Pakistan, the latter being situated near 
the U. Jehlaiu, 100 in. ri.S.W. of Rawal 
Pindi. Area 4770 ku. m. Pop. (dist.) 
998.900; (tn.) 10,400. 

Shahpura, tn. of Raiaiithan, India, 60 m. 
S.S.E. of Ajmer, and cap. of a state of that 
name. Area of state t05 sq. m. Pop. 
61, *200; (tn.) 9600. 

Shake, see under Oitv v^ents, Mit^ioal. 

Shakers, popular name of the Hnited 
Society • Believers in Christ’s rtooond 
Appearing, jfouudcd about 1747 in Eng- 
land by James and Jane Ward ley. They 
wore early joined by Ann Lee, of Man- 
chester, who, on account of a vision 
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vouchsafed to her In prison, claimed to he 
Jesiia Christ in His second np]>enranci'. 
In 1754 the sect moved to Anicrlva, and 
three years after llie death of Ann IjCc 
( 1784) the sooiety was earofiilly estah. on 
a coinmimlstic basis. It wa*- thus the 
first coiniiiimistic sottlemeiit in tins U.S.A. 
tice C. NordlnilY, (Ummuniaitc SfH'ieiivs of 
the T'nitcd Sintva, 1875. and Anna \Vhito 
and Leila S. Ta>h)r. Shakrrigm, Uti .yean- 
ing and Message, 11)05. 

Shakespeare. William ( 1 50 1-101 0), Kiik. 
dramatist and poet, was hai)tised at Holy 
Trinitj Church, Stratford-oii-A\ on, April 
20, 1504. The date of birth i'. not known, 
but is assumed to be April 'i:\. lie waa 
tho eldest son and third child of .lolin S., 
son "f Richard farmer of Snittcrfield. 
John S. was a leather-dre^siT and whttta- 
wer (one who enrwi and uhitened skins 
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The Drof shout portrait. 

in making gloves). A pair of glover’s 
dividers was used soinetimcs as lii-o sign 
on documents. He lived in Henley M reet, 
in a house now much rc'stored, known as 
the Birthplace. >tratford in the hix- 
teenth century %\aH one of tlie prin. 
market eentres <if Warwickshire, u prob- 
eroufl tn., with pave<l strect.s and g»)od 
ouHCfl. The name S., siielt in many 
different w'ay.s, w'as eoiiimon in tlie eo. 
John S. w'as prominent in the bor.’s 
affairs, acting ns juror, constable, affecror 
(asacRScr of llnoB at the court leet), 
ohamberlain, aldonnan, and, in 1508, 
bailiff. After 1577 tln*ro is sujiposed to 
have been a decline in his fortunes, but 
in October 15h0 there was a diaft grant of 
arma, confirmed in 1599. He died in 
1601 . S.'b mother was Mary Arden, 
eighth daughter of Robert Arden, ii small 
property -owner of Wilmcote. Mystery 
surrounds tho life of S. Notldng is known 
of Us youth, but it may bo taken as cer- 
tain that be went to the fr(‘u grammur 
school of Stratford. On Nov. 28, 1582, 
two sureties executed a bond for tho issue 
of a licence by the bishop of W’orecHter for 


the marriage of Win. S. and Anne Hatha- 
way of Stratford. When and where the 
marriage took plaeo is not known. Anne 
was a daughter of Rieliard Hathaway of 
Hliottery. and was eight years older than 
S. A child Susnima was liafitised on 
May 26, 1583, folltwved by twiiiH Hamnet 
and Judith on Ft‘b. 2, 1585. Nothing 
further is known of S. until ho is referred 
to ill a pamphlet entitled (Jreene's (iroaVs- 
worUi of M it, pub. in London in 1592. it 
was supposed to have been wrilteii by tbo 
dramatic poet Robert llreeno who died 
on Sept. .S. 1592, but was probaiily a 
fotgery. The pamphlet is an attack upon 
the aetorh* eoinpanbs: ’ Y(“s trust them 
ii(»t : f<»r there is an np*»tart ( ’row, beaut tiled 
with our feat hers, that with bis Tygers 
hart v'rapt in a I^lnycrs hide, supposes he 
IS well able to bum bast out a blanke 
vcLbC as tho best of you: and booing an 
absolute Johunnis far iotam, is in bis 
owno eoneeit the ouely Sbake-s<‘ene in a 
fountre>.’ TJio printer, ILuiry (’licttle. 
who was also a hack writer, issued an 
apology by tho cud of tiic vear, in wliich ho 
denied its iiuthiu'slup. The refereiieo is 
important as it indicates that S., wiio was 
then twenty-eight, w-a*- as an actor 

and playwaiglit and able to ilo anAtbing 
ill tho thoatro. and tlie apology indicates 
that he liad ])owerful friends. Tlio 
Itamphlct eonlaius a parody of a lino in 
3 llinru yi. V play, Harry the 17., is 
recorded as perforimsl at th*' Rose 
Theatre on Mareli 3, 1592. Tlie first 
pubs. l)enriiig S.’s nam(‘ were tlie narra- 
tive poems VenuM and Jdatii9 (15!)3) and 
Ijiterece (1591), liotli dedicated to the 
young carl of ^outiiampton. In J>ee. 
159 4 w'C know that S. was a member of 
the lord cluimbetiaiii’s company, with 
lUehard IJiirb.i.?e, Win. ICempe.and others. 
S. remained a inemlier of ilio company, 
aftorA^ards know’n as the King’s (’om- 
pau> . and wrote all his plays for it. Tho 
company had been formed by James 
Burbiige wlio built the original iiieatre at 
Slioreditcli In 1576. S. was one of the 
builders of tlie (llobe Theatre in 1599 and 
.ifterw’urds hud a share in tin* Blar'kfriars 
Tlieatre in 1699, both of whhii w'ere used 
exeluMvily by the (‘oinpany. In 1597 S. 
purchased New Place, Stratford-on-Avon 
h)r Aifio, and afterwards purchased other 
local property. His son iiamnet died in 
1596, ids mother in 1608. S. is reputed 
to littve been well oft, as lie wus a sharer 
in the aetors’ company and a house- 
holder. Alioiit 1610 he is HU])poHed to 
have returned to live at .Stratford. After 
1613 he wroto no more. On March 25, 
1616. he made Ids will. He died at 
.Stratford on April 23, 1616, and was 
buried in Holy Trinity Cliurch on April 27. 
His widow survived until 1623. There 
are m'ords of legal traiiHuetlona, othcr- 
wlso everything else written about S.*8 
life is imaginary. 

Plays .— iilays arc un aohioveinont 
without parallel in literature; they cover 
tho entire range of human life, treating it 
on tho tiigliesi imaginative level. These 
playH show tiio drama to be not a mere 
oon volitional form of writing, hut a special 
way of exjierleuoiDg thought: what is 
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done In drama cannot be done in any other 
way. Thoro Is dispute about the plays, 
especially about their elironology , as there 
is about ev'erythiiiK else connerted with fl. 
Sir K. K. Chambers’s dates are followed 
In the main in the followinfc: 1 Henry VI. 
is recorded on March 3, 1.592; parts 2 
and 3 may havr» been performed earlier. 
In 1591. The bloody but popular Ttfus 
A ndron iruit ( 1 .592 ), t he melodrama liirhard 
III. (1592); the two farces. The Taming 
of the Shrew (1593) and The Comedy of 
Errors (1593); and the two comedies of 
fashionable yoiingr men. The Two (ientle- 
meii of J'erona (1543) and Lome's iMiioar *s 
Lost (1593), comph*te the first period. 
Then came the trasedv of young love, 
liowin and Jvbet (l.‘i94); the marriage 
entertainment, .i Midsummer NighTa 
Dream (1595); the tragedies, Richard ll. 
(1595) and King John (1590); the comedy. 
The Merchant of Venice (1590); the hist, 
plays introducing Prince Hal and Falstnff, 
1 Henry IV. (1597) and 2 Henry IV. 
(1508); the comedy of mannorfl. Much Atto 
About Nothing (1508); tho patriotic play, 
Henry V. (1599), with whlcli tho Globe 
Theatio opened; and the romantic 
comedy. As Vnu Like It (1599), which fol- 
lowed. The last long period of maturity 
opened with '* •'«. tragedy Juhm 

CsesoT (1599), and InciuuoH tho contemptu- 
ous The Merry Wives of Wind.aor (1600); 
the Gk. tragedy, Trnilua and i^rcssida 
(1600); the most famous play of \V. ciyili- 
satinii, Hamlet (1601); the comedies, 
Twilfth Niyht (1602), 411 ’a IVdl that hnda 
Will (1604), after Klizahetli’^ <icaih ami 
James f.’s aiTessUm, and Measure for 
Measiin (1601); then tho seven great 
tragedies: Othdlo (1604), Macbeth (160(1), 
Kiny Lear (1606), Antony and Cleopatra 
(1607), Corinlanus (1607), Tiiruon of Athens 
(1607), and Cymbelinc (1610), to which 
must he added Penehs (1608), and tho 
throe remarkable flii.il works. The Winter’s 
Tate (1611), The Ttmpesi (1611), and Kina 
Henry Vill. (1613). There is plenty of 
room for discussion a bout tlie.so dates. 

Apocryphal Plays, 'riiere are other 
plays ascribed to S. in whole or in part: 
Edward III.. Arden of Eevershatn. Fair 
Em. Sir John Oldinstle, Locrine. Sir 
Thomas More, and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, hut none ha^ been genera 11 j 
accepted. 

l^rodnction. — Tlie pin vs wmtc WTitten 
for production on tlic stage. They are 
therefore best appreciated ui performance. 
The Elizabethan stage for which they 
were written was, however, in many 
respects difCcrcnbfrom the stages of to-<lay. 
It was a largo open platform, surrounded 
on throe sides by tho audience, standuig 
in the pit or seated In the galkTies, with 
a canopy over It Called the ‘heavens,’ 
from which properties or actors could bo 
lowered, with a small eiirtaineil stage at 
the back, with a curtained balcony over 
it, and ivith a door at each side for the 
entrance of the actors. There was no 
Boonory in any sense, though the plays 
wt*ro magiiiflcontly dressed and presented 
with heraldry and pageantry, and there 
were elaborate properties. The speech 
and movements of the actors were con- 


ditionerl by the fact that they were in close 
contact with the audience and had to 
play 111 directions. This method of 
staging and performance continued until 
tho theatres were closed and more or less 
dcstro\ed in 1642, and, at tJie liestoratfon 
in 1660, It. and Fr. ideas of staging pre- 
vailed, with seones in perspective, which 
held the btage tlioreaftcr .ind developed 
into the picture-frame stage of to-day. 
The lust, of Shakespearian production 
since the Jlcstorution mnv be described 
OR a series of attempts to adapt the plays 
to a stage for vvhicli they were not in- 
tendid. Thus the rcrnaiks of the great 
critics Dr. Samuel .1 oh tisoii, Wui. Huzlitt, 
und Charles Lamb that S. was more for 
the study than tin* stage mean that they 
had no opportunity of seeing the plays 
perfonned. Since llic work of Wm. Poel 
in ijondon from 18S9 onwards, attempts 
have l)oen made to produce tin* [)la\s as 
they were written, on stages approxi- 
mating to the I'onditions of S.’s lime. 
The most imi>ort.iiil ot the'-e attempts 
w.as made bj llarhw Gr. '.villc- Barker 
helw'ecn 1912 and 191 t, when he pro- 
duced The Winter's tab. Twelfth Niyht. 
and A Midsummer Niyht's Dream at the 
Sa\ov Theatre. London. Sin«*e then tho 
iMHcssity of retm*nmg to tho original 
methods of btngmg and perf(»rming the 
plajs h.as generJilly been recognised, with- 
out, however, much iiraclical results, as 
current methods of production still con- 
form to the picturo-fnirne stage. 

Tejrts. — Fiightemi of tho plays were 
printed in S.’s litetiino. under conditions 
that are not known, .'some o1 them were 
undouhtcdlv surreptitious tevts. Those 
eds. are known ns ((uartos, the plays thus 
printed being Titus Andronwu^ (1594); 
2 Henry f I. (159 i); 3 Henry VI. (1595); 
Richard If. (1697); Richard III. (1597); 
Romeo and Juliet (1597); 1 Henry IV. 
(1598); ]jOve*8 labour's Lost (1598); 
Henry (1600); 2 Henry IV. (1600); 
Much Ado About Nothing (1600); A Mid- 
sum nur Night’s Dream (1600); The Mer- 
chant of Venire (1600); The Merry ff'iret 
of W uidHor (1602); Hamlet (H503'; King 
I^ar (1608); Troilus and Cresi^ida (1609); 
and Ptncles (1609). 

After .s.’s death Othello appeared in 
1621. The first collected cd. of tho plays 
IS know'll as tho First Folio, pub. in 1623 
under the eilitorshlp of Jolm Heminge 
and Henry Condell. two members of the 
king’s company. The title page reads: 
‘Mr, William rthakespenre’s Comedies, 
Histonos and Tragedies. Published accor- 
ding to tho True Orlginall Coides.* The 
vol. contained eighteen of the nineteen 
plays already pub., omitting Ptriebs. and 
eighteen plays now first pub., thirty -six 
plays in all. Whether S. had had any- 
thing to ilo with preparations for the pub. 
of tho \ol. is not known, but Ben Joiison 
had pub. a folio vol. of his ‘Work''' in 
1616. Although tho First Folio eou alns 
many misprints it is the foundation 'ext 
of S. and air t the A.V. of tho Bible the 
most faiDOua book In Eng. It was bold 
for 20s., and probably 1000 copies were 
printed, of which 230 are kuown still to 
exist. A reprint called the Second Folio 
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appeared In 1632, a Third Folio in 1663, Interpret them, none satisfactory. They 
and a Fourth Folio in 1685. Each was are mysterious but lovely, 
taken from the one that went l»efore with Piirtraits, — Tho earliest Is tho oust con- 

corrections of errors and tho addition of tained in tlie wall monument in tho choir 
more errors. Tho Third Folio included of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on- 
Pericles for the first time, also six other Avon. Tlio tlate of its erection is not 
plays that had been pub. during S.*H life- known, but it was prior to 1623, as 
time bearing his name or initials, though Leonanl Digges in his verses *To tho 
nono was by him. Tho first eighteenth- Aleniorio of tho deceased Authour* in the 
century' ed. based on the First Folio, but First Folio refers to ‘ . . . thy Stratford 
using the quartos for additions and emeu- Moniment, Hero wo alive shall view thee 
dations. was Nicholas Uo\\e*s, whu-h still.* It is assumed, without evidence, 
appeared In six octavo vols. iu 1709. He to have been executed to the order of Dr. 
divided the acts into scenes, where it had John Hall, son-in-law of S. Anne S. was 
not been done In the First Folio, and in- still alive. It was the work of a Flemish 
dicated locations for some scenes. Alex- tomb-makor of ^{>uthwark, Carrett Jans- 
ander Pope (1725) used Howe, amended sen. Of local liniestone, it was originally 
the text considerably, and completed the colomed. but was covered with white 


divs. into scenes and their location. 
Other important eds. were tho.se of Lewis 
Theobald (1734), Sir Thomas Hanmcr 
(1743-4 1), \Vm. Warburton (1747), Samuel 
Johu.son (1765), Edward Capeil (1768), 
Geoige steepens (1773), and Edmund 
Malone (1790). Tho most important 
nineteenth -century eds, were 11. 11. 

t'urnlss’s New Variorum, which started 
pub. in 1871, and Clarke, (Jlover. and 
Wright’s Cambridge S., which in its 
revised 1891-93 ed. Is the standard text 
of to-day. Tho important texts of the 

§ resent century are the New Cambridge 
., ed. by Dr. J. DoM*r Wilson and Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, the New Temple 
8., ed. by M. R. Ridley, and the I’cnguin 
S., ed. by (J. D. Harrison. 

Pocma.— S.’s poems are in the literary 
tradition of tho time, and have alwa>8 
been highly popular. The two long poeins 
show consununate craftsmanship, and 
must have been written during emotional 
tension; such works were not mere exer- 
cises. Venus and Adonis (1.593). a 
narrative poem of 199 stanzas, was re- 
rinted nine times during S.’s lifetime, 
t was dedu ated to the earl of Southamp- 
ton. The Pape of J.ncrere (1594) is 
another narrathc poem of 265 stanzas, 
and was reprinted four times and again 
the year of S.’s death. It was also dedi- 
cated to Southamptfin. The Passionate 
Pilgrim (1599) contains twenty short 
poems, including two sonnets and verses 
from lire’s Labaitr 's Lost. It has no 
dedication, wa.s almost certainly not 
printed with S.’s authority, some of the 
poems had been lu-inted elsewhere, ami 
some are c^ertainly not S.’s. The l*h(enix 
and the Turtle (1601) contains eighteen 
felmrt stanzas signed William Shakc-hpean\ 
The Sonnets (1609) arc the most controver- 
sial f»f all S.’s works. They consist of a 
colicf'tion of 154 sonnets with a dedication, 
‘To the onlie bcgcttcT of these Insuing 
sonnets...* signed ‘T. T.’ There arc 
various explanations of the dedication, 
none satisfactory, otheiwise how the 

S oems came to be i)riated is not known. 

To further ed. was pub. until 1640. Some 
of the flomiets arc addressed to an arlored 
young frieud, a ‘lovely boy,’ others refer 
to betrayal of a friend, a rival poet, and 
an unfaithful black-eyed, ‘black us hell 
as dark as night’ woman. Many 
attempts have been made to rearrange the 
Bonnets, to establish continuity, and to 


paint by the editor Malone iu 1793, and its 
pn\scnt state docs not do it justice. Tho 
su)^cstion tliat the bust was restored is 
without foundation, and the illustration 
in Sir Win. Dugdalo's A ntiquiiics of JVar- 
wiikshire (1656). on which tho suggestion 
rests, 1 m undoubtcdi> lna(‘curate. Tho 
First Folio (1623) contained an engraving 
by Martin Drocshoiit, >vho w'os twenty- 
two, born in Bhu'kfriars, son of a b'lemish 
engraver. It is agreed that there are 
marked correspondences between this en- 
graving and the Stratford bast, though 
noth are lifeless. Wiiat is known as the 
‘Flower* portrait in the S. Memorial 
Theatre (Jallerx is allegctl to bo the 
original ot tho Uroeshout engraving, but 
is probably an eiglitecnth -century work. 
A famous jiortrait is tho (Jhaniios, in tho 
National Portrait Clallory, which <‘ame 
from tho collection of the duke of lliiek- 
iiigham and Ohandos. It is entindy un- 
like the engraving or bust, and indeed not 
very like any Englishman, but has been 
made tlio basis of many later portraits; it 
is attributed to Ricliurd Burbage, and is 
said to have bi*cn in the possession of Sir 
^\nl. Davenant. There are hundreds of 
other portraits, all fam^iful. An inter- 
esting portrait, imw in the possession of 
('liiTord Bax, found in Bloomsbury in 
1914, showing an elderly man holding a 
folio MS. vol. in one hand and in the other 
a qiiill pen, is thouglit by some to bo 
possibly that of H. A new portrait is, 
however, brought to the National Portrait 
(Inllery every year. 

Anti 'Shakespeare.— From late In the 
eighteenth century it has been disputed 
that S. wrote the plays attrilnited to 
him. Francis Bir'oii, Kdw'arcl dc Vero, 
seventeenth earl of Oxford, Roger 
Manners, ilfth carl of Rutland, Win. Stan- 
ley, sixth earl of Derby, Sir Edward Dyer, 
and others ha\o their adherents as the 
true authors f)f the works. There is a 
considerablo literature upon tho subject, 
ns tho oiqionents of “S. are ingenious, and 
each has plenty of evidence, but they rely 
Ilia inly on the presupposition that a young 
man from Stratford-on-Avon, who bccamo 
an actor, could not possibly have possessed 
the knowledge or intellect to enable him to 
write such marvellous works. 

liitdiography . — Lifk and Gunkual: VV. 
Brandos, IVilliam Shakespeare , 1898; 

J. Dover Wilson, Life in Shakespeare* s 
England, 1911, and The Essential Shake- 
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Bpeare, 1932; Sir Walter Ualeigrh, Shake- 
speare atuL Englaml, 1918; Sir E. K. 
OhamborH, The mUudtethan Stage (4 vols.)» 
1923, and IViUiam Shakespeare (2 vols.), 
1930; M. II. Spiclrnanu, Shakespeare* s 
Portraiture (1924); T. W. Daldwln, The 
Organisation and Personnel of the Shake- 
spearean Company^ 1927 ; VV. J . Lawrence, 
Shakespeare's Workshop, 1928; J. S. 
Smart, Shakespeare Truth and Tradition, 
1928; II. (j ran villo- Hark* T and (1. B. 
Harrison, A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies, 1934; P. Alexander, Shake- 
speare's Life and drt, 1939; (i. E. Bentley, 
The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 1941; 
J. C. Adams, The Olobe Plaghouse, 1942, 
and Shahispcare and Jonson, 194.5; I. 
Brown, II illiam Shakespeare, 1919; Allar- 
dyce MieoU, Shakespeare Survey, yearly 
from 1948; and Sir D. Cooper, Sergeant 
Shakesptare, 1919. 

Criticism: A. C. Swinburne, A Study of 
Shakespeare, 1880; A. O. Moulton, Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist, 1885; A. C. 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904; 
Sir A. Quiller-Couoh, Shakespeare's Work- 
manship, 1918; J. Wilson Knight, The 
Wheel of Fire, 1930, The Imperial Theme, 
1930, The Shakespearean Tempest, 1931, 
and The Croum of Life, 1949; L. (’. 
Knights, How »/ * Children had Lady 

Macbeth, 1933; A. Ilai-L. Shakespeare and 
the Homiles, 1934; F. E. ST»urgc<iii. Shake- 
speare's Imagery, 1935; H. B. Charlton, 
Shakespearean comedy, 1936, and Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, 1948 ; E. H. W. Tillyard, 
Shakespeare's Histoni Plays, 1944, and 
Shakespeare's I'roblem Plays, 1950; S. L. 
Bethel, Shakespeare and the Popular 
Dramatic Tradition, 1914; A. C. Sprague, 
Shakespeare and the Actors, 1944; L. B. 
Gaiiipbcll, Shakespeare's Histones, 1947 ; 
T. W. Baldwin, Willuvn Shakespeare's 
Fire- Act Play Structure, 1947; and Edith 
Sitwell, A Notebook on William Shake- 
speare, 1948. 

Prodiktion: G. P. Odell, Shakespeare 
from lietlcrton to Irving, 1921; 11. Noble, 
Shakespeare's Use of Song, 1923; Win. 
Poel, Monthly letters, 1927 ; II. Granvllle- 
Barker, Prefaces to Shakesptare (5 series), 
1927-47; E. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and 
Music, 1931; M. C. Bradbrook, Eliza- 
bethan Stage Conditions, 1932; J. Isaacs, 
Production and Stage Management at the 
HUickfriurs Theatre, 1933; W. llobertson 
Davis, Shakespeare's Hoy Actors, 1939; 
J. Masefield, A Macbeth Prinluction, 
1045; Mikhail Moro/or, Shakespeare on 
the Sovut Stage. 1917; C Stanislavsky, 
Othello, 1918; (1. Wilson Knight, Prin- 
ciples of Shxike^pearenn Production, 1949; 
and C. B. Purdoin, Producing Shakespeare, 
1950. 

Shakhty, formerly Alexandrovsk-Grus> 
hevBk, tn. in the llostov Region of thi* 
R.S.F.S.R., 50 m. N.E. of Rostov. High 
quality anthracite Is mined in the diet. 
Pop. 156,100. 

Shale Oil. Oil shale Is a stratified sedi- 
mentary rock in which ore found numer- 
ous fragments of fossil plants and animals, 
principally aquatic form. Oil shale 
m its natural form does not contain 
any oil whatever, but it does contain on 
tke average about 35 per cent organic 
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matter. The mineral base of oil shale 
presents a suggestion as to the origin of 
the organic matter. The mineral is a 
hydrous silioate of alumina, and as a 
cnerul rule hydrous silicates of alumina 
ave groat absorptive power for hydro- 
carbons of largo molocular weight. It is 
of hydrocarbons tliat petroleum is com- 
pos<‘d. S^. O. cAn he obtained from the 
oiganic matter found in shale by means of 
pyrogonic distillation. 

Oil bliale is mined somewhat like coal, 
and is then crushed to convenient size and 
roaster! in retorts in which its volatile 
components are driven oil. The shale is 
fed hv gravity from a storage hopper into 
the top of a vertical cylindrioal retort, in 
which it Is allowed to move slowly down- 
ward while it is being roasted until it is 
disc*haig(‘d from the lower end as waste. 
The gusr'H and vapours formed are con- 
veyed through condensing and scrubbing 
api>aratu8 to scpar.ito tJio oil from am- 
monia, wlilch is also given off. The oil is 
then refined by methods similar to those 
used in refining iictroleum, ^ at due to the 
grcatcT percentage of objcclionable com- 
pounds 111 S. O. the crude is subjecL'd to 
more distillation and more chemical treat- 
ment. Motor fuels, fuel oils, burning oils, 
lubricating oils, and paralhn wax aro 
obtiimed from S. O. S. O. was first pro- 
duced in 1865 by Dr. .Tamos Young of 
Glasgow at Addiowell in tho W. Caldcr dlst. 
of Scotland. Over 90 per cent of the 
world’s output of S. O. is produced in 
Scotland. Set Cross, Handbook of Petro- 
leum, Asphalt, and Saiural Gas, 1924, 
and Lord Cad man, 2'he Romance of Oil, 
1930. 

Shallot {Allium asralonicum), plant 
allied to tho onion and cultivated for its 
edible, delicately llavoured bulbs. It is 
grown in a liglit, sunny soil, and should ho 
planted in Jan. or Feb.; tho crop ripens in 
July. Two varieties are the true S., a 
full-grown bulb of which is the size of a 
walnut, grown chiefiy for pickling, and tho 
Jerse> or false 8., which has a larger and 
rounder bulb. 

Shalm, see Biivwm. 

Shalmaneser, word in Assyrian is Sul- 
mana-asarid, meaning * the god 8ulnianu is 
chief.’ Sulinanu or Shaliuun was the god 
of peace. There were five Assyrian kings 
named S. Shalmaneser /. (1320 n.c.) 
founded C'alah (Nimrud), tho second of tho 
great Assyrian idtles. Shalmaneser If. 
was the son of Asshur-izir-pal, and came to 
the throne in 858 B.r. He reigned for 
thirty -five years, tho long(“'t reign of any 
Assy’^rlan king, and led numerous cam- 
paigns against tho liittitos and the 
Syrians of Damascus, as well as warlike 
expeditions into Babydoiiia. Chaldtca, and 
Media. Tho most interesting campaigns 
were against Bon-hadud and Khuzall 
(Hazad) of Daniasous His monument, 
an obelisk in black marble, is verv fine 
and in excellent preservation. A M'alp- 
tured relief exists, showing Isr ’.elite 
ainhos. hr* "Ing tribute to S. II. from 
Jehu, ‘sou of Omri,' as he is called In the 
liisoriptlon. Shalmaneser III, reigned 
from 781 to 771 n.o. Ho continued tho 
warlike policy of his father, dlrooting his 
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attackK8pe(*ially against the Syrian states. I the freedom of city labour to the more 
Shalnutneser 1 V, also had a short reign, restricted occupations of the army or 

4‘wr^r.i 107 *^rx 700 i./i II.. .1 ...... .1 iw. flin iid.i.iI 1^4- 
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picious of the loyalty of Samaria and 
'eaiiio up * against Hoshea, king of Israel, 
but the latter quickly submitted and paid 
the aiTeai*H of tribute (‘2 Kings xtII. 3). 
Some time later a third expedition was 
made against Syria, and siege was laid to 
Samaria, lusting for three years (2 Kings 
xvii. 5-7). Sni'iaria fell 72*2 B.c. I»rob- 
ably before this date, how'ever, S. 1V^.*8 
reign wa-s ended l> 3 ’ an luteriial revolution. 
A furtlKT biblical refereneo (2 Kings 
xvii. 4, there being a passage of time 
between verses 3 and 4) sliowu that tiie 
deM'Ctlon of Hoshea eoutlnued, and ho was 
punished and thrown in prison sev. years 
later by r'.'s biictcssor i^argou. S/uU- 
mannftcr 1'. laid *^iege to Tyre, but the 
sit'ge was successfully withstood by IjuIi 
or Kluheus, king of Tyre and Sidon. 

Shama, or Copsuchus rtuwrura, species 
of Turdidee, found in India and sometimes 
s(X>n ab a cage-bird in liritain. 

Shamanism, name which loosely em- 
braces the chief religious hebels and prac- 
tices of the Flniio-Turtaiie ra<*cs of N. 
Asia, and which has been extended to in- 
clnde the similar sybtems of N. Amcnca, 
in which the medicine-man takes the place 
of the shaman. These forms of rellgiun 
are animibtic, and their adherents believe 
m a multitude of ileities iuliabltlng the 
sev. heavens, the earth, and the under- 
world. They unite in laying great stress 
upon the functionh of the shaman, who by 
his Incantations and magic rites compels 
the henettcent action of good spirits and 
wards off the attacks of the omI, beaiing 
sickness, bringing rain, foretelling the 
future, and so on. 

Shamo, see Gom, HBSLnr of. 

Shamrock, name of sev. trifoliate plants, 
one of w'hieii ht. i 'a trick is said to have 
u*^cd to illiibtr.ite the doctrine of tlie 
Trinity, anil h<fs been made the national 
budge of Ireland. The army ordeiN per- 
mit all Inbli soldiers to wear S. on St. 
Patrick's Day in honour of the gallantry 
of their countrymen in the S. African 
war. The leaves of the yellow-flow ei*ed 
Trtfoliinn minus and the white T. repetis 
are generally used. 

Shanalin Mountains, see Chanopai- 
Shan. 

Shandon, sulnirb of Cork city, famous 
for Its bells, which ring everj” hour from 
the ehiirclj tow-er. 

Shanghai, city and treaty port of China 
in the prov. of Kiangsu, on the 1. b. of the 
Hwaug-poo, situated on the E. edge of the 
* Great I'lain* of Chlim. The tn. is divided 
Into two parts, the native quarter and the 
Kuropean or intermit ional settlement, 
with a pop. (1936) of 3,420,000 (inoludlng 
Delgbbouriug dists.), including 1,450,700 
persons in the foreign setUenients. The 
native quarter, about 1 m. in diameter, 
with its narrow streets, and surrounded 
by wails, was once noted for its cotton 
industry. In S. an urbanised labouring 
class sprang up after thM3 First World War. 
It consists mainly of people who have sold 
their lands and mlCTated to the city, and 
of younger sons and daughters who prefer 
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of younger children and unmuiTkxl 
daughters. About 70 per cent of the 
modern Industrial workers are women. 
The European settlement liah grown since 
lhl2, when It was ehoHcii as one of the 
treaty porte of China, ai'eording to the 
ti'caty of Nanking. hu.s a largo fonMgn 
transit trade and a native junk tiado; 
bcMdes being a great iriuliiig port, it is a 
large mauufai'turiiiK eentre w'lth eotton- 
spinning and weaving lactones. There 
a^eul^o miportunt tailoring laetories, iron- 
works, w’caviiig ami d}eiiig factories for 
silk and wool, us well as eutton. Tliere 
are match fuftories, printing w'orks, 
manuf.-'. of pianos, jute, and ieutiier, 
eaipentrj’ works, leather faetorie.s, oil- 
pressing plants, paint works, brick and 
tile Incdories, and paper-mills. S. also has 
an important shipbuilding and ship- 
repnirmg trade, the eoiuerns iielrig maiiiiy 
in lint, iiaiids. The hurboiir of S. has 
maiij'^ wdtar\eB, all under private owner- 
ship, and vchsels up to 24 ft. eaii jiass 
through the iiarbour at any state ot the 
tide. The harbour is large and can 
aeeommudate as many as 156 mereiiant 
vessels and tw’enty-tWH> warships at once. 
Tliere are eight dr> ducks of varying 
sizes, tlu‘ largest l)eing .),S4 ft, long, (’on- 
sideralilo dilheult> has bten exiieneneed 
in keeping the npproneli to S. clear, the 
Hwang-pou liAvmg two mud bars near the 
mouth. In 1912 an agreement was mado 
lietweeii China and tlio treaty powers and 
the riv. was deepened, but trallio has 
increased so mucli that the mam l>ar, out- 
side the Hwang-poo at fciie mouth of the 
Yangtze, eaiises trouble. Tliere is a naval 
dockyard in S., and itm chief exports 
arc rice, paper, cotton and silk, sugar, 
tobacco, and wool. The irisiiranee in- 
terests of China are mainly eentrod in b. 

A new state bank, the Central Hank of 
China, was opened in 1928 w'lth a capital 
of 120,000,000. iaiter the name was 
changed to the Exelmnge Hank of 
('hlua. S. has a iiiiiit. The gov. of 
China before the Second World War 
opened a ministry of eommuuleations 
colh'ge, and Uiore are many l*ruti'stant 
and Catliolle mission seliools in S. A daily 
uir-ninii service before the S4*eond World 
War was estab. between H. and Nanking. 
In 1927, owing to the grave threat to 
Hrit. interests from the civil war tiien 
raging, tho Hrit. gov. scut out a force of 
20,000 men to H. This force wa-* in- 
creased in 1932 in eons<*qiien<*o of the out- 
break of war between Cliinu and Jajian. 
In ,Inii. and Feh. 1932 tliei’o was heavy 
fighting between Chinese and Jap. troops 
N. of the iiit(Tiiatlona1 settlement. 

In the aecoud World War S. fared much 
better tiian other great Far E. business 
centre's such as Singapore and Hong Kong. 

It was In Jap. occupation in 1938, follow- 
ing the destruction in 1937 of the suburbs 
of Chapel and Naniao. Allied bombing 
attacks began seriously only in the last 
few months of the war. Hut targets 
were carefully selected. Oil tanks, wharves 
in tho Yangtzepoo and Yiikong areas. 
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and Home war plants were either destroyed 
or severely daiunR-ed. Ncme of the uinjor 
m])llc 111 flit les. fnetorles, wharves, ware- 
loiiseM, and railway stations wa^’ dcstrc»yed 
or hadly hit; not a sinjrlo prominent 
apnrlniciit or otflee bniJdinfr reeeivecl a 
serious hit. But, tho eity was badly 
exhaiisleil by four years of Jap. ‘eo- 
proaperJty* and ‘develoi)ruent.’ No nso- 
ful or valuable constructive Mork of any 
kind was df)no by the Jap. Many in- 
dustnal plants were cornphdeB or partly 
closed down for iaek of raw TiinterialH or 
fuel, while in plants w'iiieli eontiniied in 
operation, nmehinery wn.s strained to tho 
utmost. Under tiie linpa<'t of currency 
depreciation, tiie living standard of tho 
people of S., c.\f <*ptintf for a binali number 
of w'ar profit I'oVrt Jind speculatory. severely 
deelim‘d and the masses endured fn*eat 
deprivation, lirit. invf stmeniH in K. 
valued at f:l(i(i,(i0(),0()0 pro-w'ar jravc 
opportuiiltieH for rich spoil to tho Ja]». 
Though most of these investmejits do- 
torior<ded and some w'cro liMuldated, the 
mujr)r portion enieri.''ed tolemhiy intact or 
apparently reooverahle. The S. branehch 
of Brit, bunks were i)artlally liquidaUHl, 
so far aa assets and lialdlilies in (’hineso 
coiTcnev were eoneerned. bv Jap. Hemi* 
state lianks on behalf of tlie Jap. Navy. 
Securities ; .a handise, whicli W'ere 

h.ickiii}? loans and a<lvafiees, were sold 
to <iuarters aetinjs' In eniluslon with the 
liquidators, \llied lu’operty was im- 
pound«‘d in tiie proee.ss, hut foreign ex- 
change assets, almost cxchni^ely in Lon- 
don and New York, pro\ed untouehabie. 
Jjocal Bril, inamifac't urinjr i>laii(s w’ere, in 
Koiiie e;i-ics, slinl down and robbed of tlielr 
mcrcliaiull'^e stocks and most of their 
maehlnery; thi.s aiqdicd csiwjcinlly to 
cotton iiilllt? and silk spinniiur. Other 
plants, etc., w'crr commandeered and 
carriisl on, e.7. elicmieal plants and eii- 
pineeriuB works. Of Brit. -owned imblle 
utilities, |?as and waterworks W'cre well 
inaintained. IJrit.-«)wuied r<*al estate re- 
mained liitaet; homhiiiKdaninure W'Hssmall. 
Jni). ‘enemy property’ marinifiMm nt In this 
Hj)l»Te was extendeil to Brit.-reirlstered 
Chinese propert.v. Tho Jap. supervisors 
Boized title-deeds and re<*ei]3ta for deeds. 
Many Items of both laud and buildini^s 
were sold 4*landestiiiel\ throuKli bot;U'% 
firms to obscure 1 lie oriK'iii of tiie propert.x 
in tho eyes of hiixers in jrood faith (see 
Ecfnmmist, Seiit. 

Hhttnijhai cai/iund bu Chinese Oom- 
inninsis. — Jn lUtU S. w'as attnx;ked by 
CommuniHt forces (wr History), 

and w^as eompkdely in their hands by the 
end of May. (Jen. Ijin ( 'lianpr-yi, tho 
Natiotinlist vle(*-emniiian(lcr. surrendered 
with 40,000 of Ills troops after his final 
dofciico line alonif the Sooehow Creek iiad 
collapsed. Beiping (wliero Mao-tse-tuiiif 
(q.v.) bail set up bis ea;).) radio on Aujr. 17 
announced tiiat the S. military control 
commission planned to move 2.000,000 
people out of S, by tho spriipr ot 1950 and 
to resettle tlieni in ‘useful occuT>atioiis,' 
Ineludinj; nf^ric. produetioii. also 

China, History. 

See \V. H. Mcdliurst, Shmiyhai and its 
Environs, 1850; W. Pott, Short History of 


Shanghai, 1028; T’antf Leang-Li (ed.), 
EnruehthTffia of Modern China (Shanghai), 
and IG. R. Hughes, The Invasion of 
China»hy the U'esivrn World, 1937. 

Shanholkuan, fort, frontier tn. in Hopei, 
Diiria, at the M. end of tiie (ireat Wall, 
3 III. trom tho gulf of Liaotung. Cap- 
tured by tho Jjiji. in ISO.'i, it w'as defined 
as tile southern limit of UiisHlan sphere of 
liilliienee by tiie Anglo-Unssian Cijnvcn- 
tioii (moO). tt has important machine 
shojis. ]»op. 30.0(m. 

Shanklin, seaside resort on tho S.K. 
coast of the Jslo of Wight, 24 m. N.E. by 
N. f Vent nor. Hliankllii (’bine Is a w’ooded 
eliasm in the elllts (lOO-l.'iO ft. high), 
with a sinall eabeade at tlic upper end. 
1*01). (w'ith Saudown), i2,.)00. 

Shanks, Edward Richard Buxton (6. 
1S92), llrit. po(t and journalist, h. in 
London and 1 diieated at Mi'ieiiant 
Tax ior-’ Seliool and Trinity (V>lege, (’iiiu- 
bride»*. lie w'lis editor of tiie (Jranfa, 
191 i 13. and leelurer in poetrv at ijiver- 
pool Univ., 1929. and on tiie t-laP of the 
hreninu Sfandard. 1928-35, being cbicl 
leader writir. 1 1 is (jucMt of China and 
Ol/nr (1919> w'us awarded the 

llawthonnlen prize. Other pulis. in- 
cluilo 'J'ht Idorid of Youth and Other 
f*otins (1921); First Essays on Literature 
U923); lb rnard Shaiv Queer Street 

(1932); My Knyland (1938); liudynrd 
Kutliny (1939); Elizabdh goes ihime 
(1912); Tin f'liirersal War and the Uni* 
cirsal Staff U9H)i; linayrs from the Pro- 
gress oj Ihf (1917); and 27/^ Dogs 

of ff ar (1918). 

Shannon, Charles Hazlewood (1883- 
1937), Kir.’*, paimer, b. nl Sleaford. Lin- 
coln.sliii'e, son of the lei'lor, Rev. K \V. 
Shannon. Kdueated at St. Joliu’s Col- 
lege. Le.itherhcad, he studied at Lamlieth 
yehool of Art. and »lid mm li wood- 
eiigr.iving and litliograjiliy. A.U. V.. 1011; 
R.A., 1921. Ills w'ork ha>. l)^ en iletliied 
n-s ‘a ]»ro1(‘st against the Aoilg.iritj, the 
haste, and tho ugliness i>r modern life.’ 
l*re-Rapliaelite inlliienee is strong, hut 
lie wu'* espeidally iiiilueuced h> Churlos 
Ricketts (7.r.) xvhose portrait xvas painted 
bv S. His W'orks include ‘Tib illus m tho 
House ot Delia' (1898 99); ‘The Wood 
Nx mph ' (1900); ‘The Embroidered Shawd' 
(1911), many portrait^, and eighty -tlirtte 
litliogrnplis, beginning 1889. 

Shannon, longest riv. of Ireland, rises 
In tlio Ciiilcngh Mts.. co. Cavan. OI.") ft. 
uhoxe the sea. It Hows tJirough Loughs 
Allen. Bod erg. Forbes. Uee, and Derg, 
past idmeriek into the Allaiitie. It has 
an estuary 70 m. long and 2 to 10 m. xvltle, 
la '210 m. long, and navigable by largo 
vessels to Idineriek. Due of the main 
routes of auet. Ireland, tho H. iioxv pro- 
duces electric power from a station at 
Ardnaeruaha, N. of Liinerlck. Salmon 
have long l^eisi prolific. -\t S. port tlio 
e.stuary terminal e.s a tiMnsutlaiitu* ailline. 
See I.. T. C. Bolt. Uredi and Silnr. 1950. 

'Shannon/ naino of the Eng. ship which 
took pert In the famous V'ceaii duel 
with thv Amer. Chesapeake off Boston 
Harbour in 1813. After a terrifli* engage- 
mcnl lasting only fifteen minutes, the 
Chesapeake w'as disabled urtd captured. 
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Shans (hl^hlandors, from Cblncfic I by March 1948 tho whole of the prov. 

mt.)» number of tribes of Thai stock, who was iu (Jumiiumlst hands. 


live in the borderland between China, 
Siam, and Hiirma. They (‘ull themselves 
Tai, or i^unong, while the Chinese call 
them Pal-yi. They arc elosely allied 
to the Laos, both being akin to the 
Siamese. In appearance tliey are not un- 
like the Chinese, but liave Ichs slanting 
eyes and a paler, more European, eom- 
plexJoii. A number of tribes are under 
the direct control of Chinese otllcials, but 
about 2,000,000 acknowleilgo tho supre- 
macy of Siam, and those li\ini? in the 
Shan states, though organised under their 
oxvn chiefs, were under Urit. protection 
until llurina became an independent 
state, when they became, with the \Va 
states, a unit of the Iluniui union, known 
as the Shan State. The are skilled in 
gold and silver work, and larry on an 
extensive trade in silks, opium, straw 
hats, and ten. They worship Uuddha, 
but retain manv anct. supersititous prac- 
tices. See A. R. Colquhoun, Amongst the 
Shans, 188,'>; E. Aymonier, ‘ Lea Tchaines * 
in Itemte de Vhistoire des lelujions, 1891; 
C. Cochrane, 2'he Shans, 1910; and J. tJ. 
Scott, Burma and Beyond, 1932, and 
Scott of the Shan llilU, 1930. 

Shansi (W. mts.), inland prov. of China 
bounded on the W. by the Uwang-ho 
and Sheiihi, on the N. by Mongolia and 
Jehol, on the E. by Hopei and bhantung 
and on tho south by Honan. The N. 
region is very mountainous and the prov. 
is watered by the Saukan-ho. Fuen Ho, 
a trib. of tho Hwang-ho, and other rivs. 
Although poor agriciilturally, the prov. is 
rich in minerals, especially in coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite, and iron, the 
iron industry being the oldest iu tho 
world; copper, tin, salt, petroleum, and 
silver arc also found but not much worked. 
In the south and south-west fruits and 
tobacco were grown extensively before 
the Jap. occupation, but the crops are 
not aufflciciit in ttie prov. for its own con- 
sumption even in normal times, and 
wheat, grain, opium, etc., are imported. 
The area is 60,37b sq. m. Cap. Taiyuan. 
Other tna. are Yangehli, Fenehow, .Soping, 
and Pingyang. After the Jap. invasion 
of Manchuria Marshal Yen intensified 
schemes to exploit the coal and iron of tho 
prov. Among the fnctoIie^ are iron- and 
steel-works, locomotive repair hhoiis, 
cotton- and wooUcn-milLs uith over .'>9,0u0 
spindles, flour-mllLs, tunncrics, (cnunt 
factories, paper, graphite, gla=s, cenimk's, 
matches, fertilisers, and rheinicals. All 
these industrial installations bulfcred 
grievously from tho Jap. occupation. For 
many years S. was known as the 'model 
prov.*; to-day (1950) it la ono of flic 
oorest, having been hard hit first l>y the 
ap. occupation, which ( ontinned through- 
out tho Second World War, ami then, oftcr 
the war, by tho civil war between tho 
Nationalists and the fVimmunists which 
broke out in Oct. 1945. Gbangchih was 
captured by the Communists, whose main 
power was conc'ontratcd in S. and Shensi, 
not only against tho Chungking Oov. forces 
but also against the Jap. As a result tho 
prov. was cut oft by tho Communists, and 


There is an old Brit, connection with S, 
dating back to tho eighties of last cen- 
tury, when a Baptist medical mission was 
Cbtal). in Taiyuanfu. Shansi Prov. Uulv., 
the third uiiiv. to bo estab. in China, was 
built iu 19U2 with funds from tho Brit. 
Boxer Indemnity Fund, and in its earlier 
jears owed much to the guidance of Brit, 
educators. It was only with dilllculty 
that tho iiiiiv. started again after the 
Second World War. A largo Rom. 
Catholic luismon dates from tho soven- 
tcenth century, and in tho cap. tlio 
Catholic institutions imdudo sov. schoolb, 
a hospital, and an orphanage. Pop. 
15,025.000. 

Shan States, former ‘»<*mi-indei)endent 
states under tho Brit, sidicre of inliuence. 
In S.E. Asia to tlie N. of Burma. They 
were annexed to the prov. ot Burma after 
the third Burmebo war. in 1885, but the 
administration was left iu the hands of 
local chiefs (sawbaws), under the super- 
intendence of the commissioner of the 
Federated S. After 1922 there was 
a council of chiefs. Under the 1947 con- 
stitution of the Burma Union the former 
Federated S. S. and tho Wa States were 
combined under the name of ‘the Shan 
State.* The six X. states border on China 
and are mouiitninous; the thirty -seven 
southern states bordiT on (;hiua and Slam 
and arc crossed by the R halweoii. The 
remnants of the Jap. armies in Burma, 
afU'r the Brit, forces had captured Ran- 
goon on May 3, 1945, plnuiicd to escape 
through tho S. S., hut wore (‘ompcllcd 
to lay down their arms wln*u Jatain hur- 
reiidcred in Aug. Area of nortlierii states, 
14,294 sq. m.; pop. 009,000; southern 
states, 40,324 sq. m.; pop. 927,000. 

Shantar Islands, m the gulf of Ihlskoi. 
off tho Klaiharovsk ter. of live U.S.F.S.R., 
comprise Ureat Shantar, I^ittle Shantar, 
Feklibtoo, and seven islets. 

Shantung, maritime ])rov. of N. Clilna, 
situat-cd lictw'ccii tlic gulf of Liaotung and 
tho lower tourse of the llwaiig-ho. Its 
arc'a is .'>.5,801 sci. in., aud it eonsists of 
a mountainous proiuoutor)', 100 m. wide, 
lutting into tho sen tor 200 ni. The 
higlwst peak is a sacred mt. called Tai 
(4111 it. Iiigli). On 1 he ioi'ss plains in tho 
N. W. of the prov. grain .iiid (‘ottou, ground 
nuts and iicansare grown, and .silk and rice 
are piodueed m the siteltered regions. 
Various minerals, including gold and coal, 
are found in the mts. The fishing In- 
dubtry IS prospiToiis, and vermicelli and 
straw hraid are mad(‘. There are also 
many tanning fnctoricb. Coiifudus and 
Mencius wire natives of S. Most of the 
Iieople of S. are Buddhist, and practise 
also Taoism aud (‘onfiielaiiism. The cap. 
is Thinan. By tho ti*eai.y of 1908 Great 
Britain held Weihalwei In tho N.E. until 
Oct. 1, 1930, when it was returned to 
China hy a eonveutlon signed in April 
1930, and Germany held the bay of Clda- 
chou on tho E. coast, which it seized In 
1898, until it was captured by Japan in 
1914, and returned to China in 1922, 
in accordance with tlie Washington l*act. 
Tsinan was captured by Jap. forces on 
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Jan. 8, 1938, and Tsiii^tao on Jan. 22. S. 
and other N. provK. wr^ro ououpied by the 
Jap. in that year, but were li>)urated on 
the defeat of Japan in 19 iO. S. wan one 
of the i)rovrt. prineipnlly affected in the 
early staKes of the civil war between the 
ChlneMc CJominunistB and the forces of 
the Chunt^lviiiK (iov. which broke out in 
the autumn ol 1945, and it was conipleUdy 
in Comiiui nisi hands by March 1948. Pop. 
38,(172,000. *SV« also China, 7/ i.s7orf/. tiee , 
W. L. (btdsliull, Tsiuglau under Three 
Flags, 1929. 

Shapinshay. one of tlie Orkney Is.. 
Scotland, 4 iu. N.U. of Kirkwall. Lon{;th 
5 m. ; width 11 in. It contains many 
Pictish and Scandinavian antiquities. 
Pop. 020. 

Sharawati, or Sharavati. riv. of India, 
rises at Ainbu-tirtha, in Shuno^a di&t., 
Mysore, and Hows throu^li tlie VV. Ghats 
down the fails of Gersoppa (altitude 900 
ft.) into the sea at llonawar. 

Sharebroker, see Stoi’k Ex'Ciianok. 

Shareholder, see Company and Com- 
pany Law. 

Shares, sec Stock; Stock Kxchanoe; 
Tranmfeii and Transmission ok Siiarks. 

Shari, riv. of Pr. Equatorial Africa, the 
chief feeder of Lake Chad. It forms the 
frontier of Bormi and Bapririui, and is 
navigable ‘ •^'tllng to Gulfey (186 

rn.b Total length i4uo m. 

Sharing of Profits (Profit Sharing), one 
of the various HChemeH of industrial 
remuneration devised with the uhjetd of 
securing t-o the ‘workers* soino pecuniary 
interest (over and above wages) in the 
increased ellicieney of their labour, and 
generally ol eliiiiiiiating, as far ils possihle, 
the element of antagonism between capital 
and labour. The term is applicil to those 
schemes in which ‘an employer agrees 
with his employees that they shall receive, 
in partial remumTation of their labour, 
and in addition to (lieir wages, a shan*, 
llxed beforehand, in tho prollts realisecl 
by tho undertaking to which the profit- 
sharing scheme relates’ (definition adopted 
by the Ministry of Labour). Co-partner- 
ship is an extension of profit-sharing 
whereby tho worker accumulates his sharo 
of the profits in the capital of tho business 
and thus becomes a shareholder, in n(» 
case of profit-siKiriiig or co-partnership 
does the worker share in any losses the 
business may suffer. An essential featun* 
of all such schemes is joint consultation 
between management ami workers, de- 
signed to iiicrcuso their interest in tho 
work and to raiso prodin-tivity. 

Tho systinn has on theorolical ground 
received praise from soino writers {see, for 
exam pits Sedley Taylor’s Profit Sharing) 
and Is propagated In tho United Kingdom 
by tho luduslriul Co-pa rtnersliip Associa- 
tion, founded as fong ago as IS84. Its 
advocates assume that the incentive of 
profit stimulates conscientious w'ork, and 
generally Increases the ctHclency of labour. 
Tho fallacy of this arguincnt is, however, 
that profits depend oxeluslvely or even 
mainly on labour, in other words, that it 
Is possible to measure profits by labour. 
There is also, at least in tlicory, tho danger 
that the workers may be tempted to 


accept lower wages to offset the bonus 
distribution of profits, which would alien- 
ate its approval by tho ti‘ade unions con- 
<*crncd/ Niwcrthelcss, a number of 
Btdieines have proved highly successful. 
There arc many variations in practice 
ttci'ording in the structure of the indi- 
vidual lirms, but in general the agreed 
share of tho workers in tho profits varies 
from 4 to 10 per ccMit of their total wages- 
bill. In some ensoH tho aciTuing share of 
profits is invc'stcd in tho business itself on 
behalf of the workers, and in other cases 
it is paid into some provident or super- 
annuation fund. 

Brofit - sharing and co-partnership 
schemes provcil espisually successful in 
the gas industry. Tho first scheme in a 
gas undertaking was introduced us early 
as 1894, and by the time the industry was 
nationalised in 1918 there were fifty - 
eight companies operating profit-sharing 
or co-partnership schemes. In 1938 (the 
lust cnmiilete pre-war year), nearly 
1:117,000,000 was invested as capital on 
behalf of tho workers in these under- 
takings, ami an amount Oi (i405,000 wtw 
paid in bonus to 52,779 employees en- 
titled to partiiupate; this averaged nearly 
4:7 10s. per worker per year, or about 
5 per cent of their wages. Tho future of 
these schemes has not yet been decided, 
but the minister of fuel and power has 
agreed that ‘co-partners* should receive 
until March 31, 1951, in each year an 
amount equal to tlie average paynnents iu 
tho la'^t three complete ymars before the 
vesting date (the date of nationalisation), 
or to the payment in the last of those 
years for which a payment wiis made, 
whieli ever was the greater. See I). h\ 
Schloss, Methods of Industrial Itemunera- 
tion, 1 893 ; numcrons pamphlets and the 
quartwly jour. Co-partnership (IndiLstrial 
(‘o -partnership Association, 36 Victoria 
Stn*et, London, S.W.l). 

Shark, general name for a largo number 
of marine fishes with cartilaginous skele- 
tons. forming with the Rays the order 
Klosmobraiichil {q,v.). All modern S., as 
well as some of the extinct forms, belong 
to the order Kelochli, which art divided 
into three sub-orders, Notldani, Squall, 
and Rail. Notidani, w’hich have only one 
dorsal tin, include a few archaic S., one 
of wdiich is tho frilled S. (Chlamydoselachns 
angiiincus), a long, slendor-bodicd iuliab. 
t)f deep seas, wdth a depressed head and 
six pairs of gill openings with frills or ilap^*. 
Other Noticlanid 8., some of which attain 
a length of 15 ft,, occur in tropical and 
subtropical seas, and one has been caught 
off the Orkney la. Tho rest of tho living 
S. are comprised in the sub-order 8qiiali, 
wlilch are characterised by' the possessiiJri 
of two dorsal fins and five gill clefts. Thev 
differ from the rays in tho gill clefts being 
laterally placed, and in the body being of 
tlie elongated type without flattening of 
the body or great enlargement of tho 
pectoral fin, and there ore over 150 species. 

All poln> ‘ic as distinct from lltti lal S. 
are of large - ze, and some are surpassed in 
bulk and length only by the larger ceta- 
ceans. Those armed with powerful cut- 
ting teeth arc the most formidable tyrants 
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of the 0 ( enn nnd danpreions to mnn whilst 
otheiB Mhn h hnro l>ut Mr\ Mnall teeth 
feed on mil ill fishes onh or on marine 
mvt rtehratos and me otht rwiso laliiiost 
harmkss nnd tvtn timid nhuh inakts 
them mik tlu solitnhs of tin open boi 
Tin Ixst known lulorif? to the families 
Inninndit and ( iiithai iidn The former 
iiK hid< tlu pirlunprh {latnnn ntrnn 
bua) whuh is sometinus emiirht off lUtt 
f oasts and is not htlkvtd to lu dnupftioiis 
to man it luiis to ii knprth »f 10 ft mid 
rangres to \<w /ealan 1 mid I ip in nnd 
the foimldable pritat hluo S (( or Jmun 
ahiucus) whidihonutinusHttsinsn h ng-th 
of 10 ft Tlu siiicrlo spicks of tlu bint s 
(Car hatodot rondfhtu) is found m ncirly 
aU t» and siibtiopienl was though 

it has loiiJT Im tn bupposi d to be ipproni li 
ing < xtiiu ti »n It IS tbe mo^t dingcrous 
of all s 11 1 the txtiTiet spmis found in 



Terti m stntn mu t have b« cn still mirc 
gignitii m SI7C liivingtidh 1 in wkk xt 
thf bisi and o in loru Also of the 
Lanin idit in tlu thit'ilui or fix S 
(4l}ju(iab wliuli is inminon on 

Brit coists nnd has an < vtnuieh long 
tail fln diui the biskin^ 's (Sflache 
mojiivia) soiiu tinusfiioru uislv railed tlu 
*hun l^isb Is widely distiibutrd m N 
bcas and is the Kigrit hsh of thi V 
Atlantic gr iwiiig to nion thin 10 ft in 
length Tlu teeth of thi b isking S are 
VI r\ Hin ill and numerous arrangi d m sov 
serli w and probably vvitlu ut iisi iii feodlug, 
and tlu I (fore this s is nnitf hinnloHs iiii 
lees att w kc d To the faiiiil> ( an harudos 
belong munj other tiopic il S including 
the common blue s bo dtngerouH to 
bathers, and the hammr r liead (<7 v ) 
(Sphyma zyuat na) Ihr whulc M (Rhino 
don fypmis) tlu largest living s , attains a 
length of 50 to 60 ft it o< r nrs mainly in 
tbt Indian and Pacific Of cans and belongs 
to tbe small family of Uhinf dontida^ and 
is harmless The white s (Carcharis 
vulgarm), native of iroj u al was is one of 
tbe largest and most formidable of the 
family It is ashen 1>rowu a bole and 
white below Among species found in 
Brit seas, besides those already men- 


tioned are the tope (Oafeorhinvs cams), 
not a d( struetlvc lisli but ma\ bo trouble 
some to flshoi moil, the hound S (MuHeltiS 
(an is), Mn6tfhis vulaarih a Hnuiil grey 
white spotted fish common not only on 
tlu coasts of (xrcat Britain but on those 
of the U S on the Paciflc it n i c ompara- 
tneU liarmif "is hsh and the poibiagb 
riic (rieciihmd s (I aemargus borealis) 
belongs to the same finiily is I ho spmv 
dog llsli ( Uanthias) i littor il ^ of N 
sc Is but IS miieli Imgoi glow mg to 1 i ft 
111 h ngtli it IS one of the gu ate st enemies 
of tlu while its \ordLilv m attacking it 
licing bo gif at that while he ding on the 
f U( iss of thf wh ik it will illow its< If to 
In stabbed with kiuio or stu ii without 
btingdiiMn iwa\ In sonu t isisS are 
diitci 1 I food while tlicir Iimfs yield a 
I uec lumtitv of oil 

Shaion, pliln on tbe c i isl of I ih tine, 
which sticUlus fiom loppi t) ( iisirca 
ilioiit in riu posts fu whifh il was 
I inious in aiu t times mo suiiposed to ha\ e> 
been mu Jssi 

Sharoe, cit V of Meet i ro P(nns>l\ inia 
U s A on tlu Sbcmngi 11 Its imniifs 
me bide lion iiuistiilc utings g is engines 
oil t inks automobile ti lines steel i ails 
and miiiiv other articles It w is in 
toiporaled is i b ir m IHil mil as a city 
mlOlS Pop 2>f00 Sir also i \iinni 

Shaip Abraham (1(> 1 17P) 1 ng 

m ithe 111 iticnn f it I itlh Ilf iton lu ir 
Hi 1 llfud lie w IS an If nlii c 1 to i nu r 
elimtat’Mnn lustii I ut nioif d to I ivcr 
pool mil dcvoti d hirnsf 1ft i in ilhi in itu nl 
teae lung an I stu h lie gun d s mu fmu 
IS in lu CUT ill fit ign i ni 1 ii inul u tuici 

I istl >11 Ulllf ll lllsll HI I lit 

Sharp, Cecil (1S>) 1021) Iig com 
I ose I h In I ondi n f unoiis I his col 
Icctim incl 111 ingf iiu nts of folksongs 

nntr\ danct mom dint is cti lli 
I toiiiid ll i s II 1 of iiiiisK \{ \d( hiulf 
\ustiilii in ISSl and tin 1 ng I < Ik 
Dime I t\ in lOll 1 ub in bide I 
Jioik oj htiU'di bn ;■» (1002) talk Sowf/s 
( died d in the Appnhufuan Mountains 
(1017) ind Intlish ! oik Son ;s Some 
( orul IS )ns (1021) Sif W sbiildliim 
'^liaw Lt ll sharp and I nyh h I oik 
Dawes 1020 and lifi h\ \ 11 lox- 
*511 ingc w and M Kaipihs lOM 

Sharp Granville (IM) 1M1) l«ng 
phil inthropist inilsohoUr I at Diiiham. 
incl c Jucated it the gnmni ii srhooi 
tlu I Vfli L be ing u[)pif ntli cd ro a lini n 
diapii lu obt line cl ii luist m tlu oidnaiu o 
dept But bis chief title to fvino was m 
coiinc tion with tlu abolition of slivtr\ 
It w IS entirely owing to ids efforts tint the 
die tiiin was aeeepttd that us soon as any 
sla\e sets foot upon Ing tfiiitoiy he 
bceemi « free ' Ho is deseiilud ns the 
pitriuch of tho famous Clapb im Seot 
) 

Sharp. WiUiam (1740-1824) I ng cn- 
gravi 1 b in London Ho executed man v 
exe elknt ])latcH from tho old masters and 
otheis, including Reynolds’s ’Holy 
Family* and West’s ‘King Lear in tho 


Sharp, WiUiam ('Fiona Maoleod*) 
(1850-1906) S oitish wiltor, b at P iIbIoj , 
wrote under his pseudonym a rcinarkalne 
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florlps of Celtic tales novels and poems 
includijjflr Pharait a Pommice of the Jatf9 
n594)» The Mountain Loners (189&), 'I he 
Sin Z fl/er (189')) 1 he Wanher of the tord 
and Grten hire (1890), J he Lauuhitr of 
Peterkin (1897) I he Dominion, of Dreama 
(1899) 'Z/w Dll me Adventun (1900) 
Irisiram and IseuU (1902) and If inert d 
Dent my (1901) llo w ah one ol the i irlh fet 
and iin bt pioinoters of the ( cltic 

revival In veise hroni tin Ililts of 
Dream (1890) Ihrough the Iiory Gate 
(1901), and I he Immottal Hour (dr una.) 
(1900) lJudii his own name ho wtolo 
/ arth » Voifes (1884) Soi>jnri di lioma 
(1891), Sospm d'lialia (1900), poems and 
hooks on lloshctti bhtllcv Browning and 
llemo also i few novels iSct Lhzabeth 
\ bharp H illiam Sharp oA/t/noir 1010 
Sharpe, Charles Kiikpatnck (r 1781 
18 j 1) '^coltihh anlKiuiiv and artist tin 
seeoiid son of ( haikb s of Hodd iiii Dniri 
fiM'H hire lloffiadu ittdaiC hiistClmrcli 
Oxfoid with a vnw to t iking holy oi In 
hut on leaving Oxford he gtui nj) all 
thoughts of entering the ( hur< h and m 
his thirtnth >t ii tf)ol up residnieo in 
Ldinhmgh where he lived the hfo of a 
hteiaiv mliihe Ills writings imhid* 
Kiikton s Secret and the I rue Histoiy tf 
the I hurt i d from iht Iteistoratym 

to the Year i 6 75 (1817) f aw s Mimorialh 
(id 1820) And DalUul Hook (i'il^ reed 
m 1880 h> Dai id 1 aing) 

Sharpness, seaport and vd of Glou 
ccstnsliiic kngluid on the 1 bank of 
the It Scvciii 11)111 s ifoioui ester \ 
railway bridge n ros^ the iiv 4162 ft in 
length afToids eH^> fuilities foi ti ide 
SharqS>a, ndministi ithi div of 1 ower 
Ig^pt Areal 90S hq ni Pop 1 3o() SOO 
Shashang, oi bheshong iiiiue of five 
pbaiaohs or kings who nilod > gvpt in the 
twenty stcond dvnast> beginning m 9)0 
DC ^hashany 1 iiuadid 1 ilestine and 
saekid lirnsahm lie idled ill the ebiof 
posth 111 the go\ with mnnhers of the 
roval faniiU so that 1 gi pt soon beeaim a 
land of pittv lings In thi nign if 
Shnnhang 111 1 uinkhi tin king of N 
budan iiivadid 1 g\ pt and louqueied it 
In Alarth IJ 19 a I nuh was ope mil m 
ranis a eitv lii the Nile delta and the 
mumiii') e>f oin < f the > s was diseuveied 
m a silver sari iph igus 
Shaahih, or Shasze, ti i ntv poi t of CThlna 
Iliipth pro\ on the I h ofthe\angtze 
kiang It w lonniitt 1 with tho Han ho 
by I anil 1 hi ei ritu of a i otton lUst 
with spinning niiil wtaving Induhtius 
Ope 111 d to foreign ti ulo in 189b Pur 
11 J 500 

Shasta Dam, 111 ( a 111 inii I S A, on the 
Soerainento 11 is tin ehut part of the 
( entral \ alley puije t and was eonipkteil 
1U1945 255 000ai iielrips tedbysome 

25 per cent of the water coideiit of wide h 
the rest Is osed for liydro e leotilc plants 
produelog 379 000 kllowatlb 
Shasta, Mount, p* ak and e vtluot volcano 
ol the blerra Nevada in Sisklyon co Cali 
fornia one of tlie highest peaks in the 
U b A Altitude 14 )80 ft 
Shaston, see bfiAm^BimY 
8hat-el-Arab, see SkTPHBATFS 
Shaving Soap, see under bOAP 


Shaw, George Bernard (h 1856) Irish 
plai^ right and piiblieist b in Dublin He 
woriced for a time In an estate office but 
iindiiig the work unrorigeniil lanio to 
Bond II m 187b 1 or ten vears his 

earumes as a writer weio vci v small 
but with gii at courage he tenai iously pur 
sued his chosen i ireer I rom his mother 
he ai quill d a lovo and know li dge of mnsn 
wliith sfivid him in good st ad He be 
< an e sii tessivilv a niiisi art and 
ill itmlii ciiti iiid in I nil levcaled 
lie icUd and prove»ntive opmionb He 



a B s 

Tie pcrtrait (c 19* ) b> A lo^u t J ha 
tioin the original in tl e 1 it/w ha i Mu 
in Can bridge rtprodu c I I v j i lou 
of tbe byn Iks a id sf t le artistt 

turned Socialist and in fact wis the 
stioiigest individual infhicnei m building 
up Iho boiiullst pailv in England In 
ism ho Joined the iuf nn ‘^oeictv Both 
111 the soeIet> and ns an open nir speaker 
hib wit leparteH), uii 1 1 kar argument we ro 
too nnich for his ad \ 1 1 niio i lom J S" 1 
to 1681 he wrote \ Is of my \onaji 
among them l>eing Iht Irrational Knot 
(18S0) loie among iht drUsi'y (ISSl), 
Cashtl liyton n Pr in (ISS^l and 
An Unsot uil Sotiaiisi (1881) He waa 
cntie of the three arts from 1886 a 1898, 
first ou tbe iSfar (pseiiih uym. Con di Bas 
setto) t i the II arid and finally on the 
Saturday tiemeio This pi riod ns critic was 
also responsible for The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism (1891, sooond and enlarged ed 
1913), The Sanity of (1895), and The 
Perfict Wagnerite (1898) His vote Ciir 
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Theatre in the Nineties show his biilliant 
cominentaiT on the stiifre of tliat period. 
By that time he had turned to drama, and 
from 1 880 to 1913 wroU* twenty -flvc plays, 
long and short, most of which have been 
ub., each play with a challenging ])reface 
y the author. In some coses equalling the 
play in length. His first four plays were 
iVidowers* Houses (1893), an attack on the 
slum landlord; Arms and the. Man (1894), 
in which ho lampooned the facile romanti* 
eism with which popular opinion Invests 
the profession of amis; Mrs. irarren*s 
Profession (1902), in which he substitutes 
for the romantic courtesan a very capable 
prostitute turned procuress; and 2'he 
Philandtrer (19U5), a denunciation of vivi- 
section. Among his numerous topics 
were popular education, the worship of 
.shakespe.ire. the mojlical profession, 
politicians, clergymen, the Salvation 
Army, hunting and other blood sports, 
evolution, and love and marriage. He 
championed Ibsen and Wagner nt a time 
when both were anything but popular. 
His temperament, how ever, had nothing of 
the grimness of Ibsen. If ho threw light 
on the ills of society and its orthodox and 
'accepted* standards he possessed an 
irrepressible Irish humour — at times no 
doubt tiresome and superficial — a com- 
mand of rhetoric, and brilliant wit equal 
to that of Congreve, Sheridan, or Wilde, 
and these gifts lent his plays their unique 
quality. Yet if he was a propagandist 
in the sense that ethics, religion, socialism, 
and sex were his themes, ho also had 
a rare gift for artistic form. 

One obvious feature of his early plays 
was that he allowed his characters to 
utter aU that agitated their minds, how- 
ever disconcerting the’revelation might be. 
Of these earlier i>laj s, the first seven (pub, 
in 2 vols., ls9i>) arc entitled Plays, 
Pleasant atid T^nylcasant, three being un- 
pleasant and four pleasant. Tlie un- 
pleasant include if^idowers* Houses and 
Mrs. IVarren's Profession, the latter 
banned by the censorship. Another of S .*8 
plays to be censored was the short 
Shewiny-uj} oj Blanco Posnet (1909). 
These showed that S. was a serious play- 
wright with progressive ideas, and hence, 
though at first a public, brought up on 
* tailor-made* drama, did not ncccasarily 
sympathise with the use of the stage as a 
means of asking pertinent questions about 
social systems, the present-day universal 
acceptance of the view that social ques- 
tions or any intractable problems can be 
honestly discussed in tlie theatre without 
necessarily impairing the entertainment 
value of the play is due in this country to 
S. more than to any other dianiatist. 
Ajnong the pleasant plays arc the popular 
favourites Candida (1896) and Pou Never 
Can Tell (1899). In the latter ho follows 
Ibsen in championing woiaan*s freedom, 
besides creating a character who is attrac- 
tive apart from the sentiments she has to 
convey. 

Aristotle assigned to plot an importance 
in drama above characterisation; S. 
equally so, but not for the same reason, for 
with him the fable must bo one whloh is 
suitable for a discussion of the lesson ho 


bos in mind. Some critics assert that S.*s 
plays are devoid of plot, but actually h >8 
conception of plot diflers in dilTorent plays. 
Sometimes it is the (‘oiiventional story- 
plot, os in Candida, in The DeiriVs Disciple 
(1897), or in *?£/ inf Joan (1923); sometimes, 
as in (itUing Married (1908), the story is 
of the slenderest texture; while in others, 
such ns John liulVs Other fsland (1904) 
and Major Barbara (1906), there is a 
compromise between the two methods. 
His first play. Widowers* Houses, is, in 
eftect, an econcjinic trixrt in dramatic 
form. In each of the thp<*e Unpleasant 
Plays the characters remain as puppets 
controlled by the deus ex machina. In 
the Pleasant Plays, on the other hand, 
the ideas for the first time become less 
significant than the persons who utter 
them, though the ideas lose none of their 
force. The throe PUiyn for Purilatis all 
inculcate the lesson of the folly of punish- 
ment and revenge. In Casar and Cleo- 
patra, which eoiituins a noble portrait of 
Julius Ctesnr. in Saint Joan, and Indeed in 
those written betw’een these two, S .*8 re- 
versal of the ordinary conception of 
character, evident in his earlier plays, has 
remained the most consistent feature of 
bis satirical comedy and It has been well 
said that this gives S.’s drama a ‘vogue 
classical qualii>, akin to the “humours** 
eharactensatiou of Ben .loiisou.* In Man 
and Superman (1903), John HuJVs Other 
Island, and Major Barbara, S. reaches, 
perhaps, the zenith of his power. The 
first-named deals in u novel and T>ara- 
doxicul way with the eternal question of 
sex relations. In Man and Superman is 
exploited S .*8 di>minating religion and the 
key to his work, tbo ‘Jiifo Force,’ by 
which ho means not a blind force like 
Sehopenbauer’s ''r llardj *a liiiinaneat 
Will but a power making consciously 
toward a state of cxlsttuico far more 
abundantly viUU tJian anything yet ex- 
perienced by mankind. The Life Force, 
however, will not work unaided, for men 
and wouion must act as willing agents fop 
the furtherance of its great purpose. John 
BulVs Other Island deals with an important 
political question of the day, Hnmo Rule 
for Ireland and its results, and even to-day 
has by no means lost all its force; whilst 
the third enunciates S .*8 fa^ ourlte thesis, 
that all the evils of modern life spring 
from the root of poverty. The plays 
from 190C to 1911 are more dldactlo, con- 
taining less action and fewvr dramatio 
‘situations,* and accordingly have en- 
joyed less popular aiipreeiation. (Jetting 
Married (1905), however, has, more than 
any other play of his, raeriU»d frequent 
production, although it Is pure dialectios 
without ‘action’ (in a prude sense as 
applied to the theatre). 

8 .*B historical plays (C/caar and Cleo- 

S aira, The DeviVs Disciple, Androcles and 
le Lion (1913), and Saint Joan) are written 
with an actuality that purposely doflos 
the historical sense. Fanny*a First Play 
(1911) and Androcles and the Lion seem 
to indicate a return to tlie period of 
the 'pleasant* plays, for in these two S.'a 
ever-present dldaotlo purpose is more 
subdued, or at any rate is overlaid by 
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asrrceabib foolini?; and in the latter play 
the burden of dlatMisHion has been rele- 
gated to the prefatory e.ssay on Chris- 
tianity. JS.*8 later plays, Ileat^reak House 
(19*20), The Apple Curt (19*29), Too True 
to be (iood (193*2), The Millionairess (1930), 
and (Jeneva (1938), reveal an empbasiH on 
disenssion, but with eonsuinniate skill in 
iisiufi: a pattern of plot to keep the 
dialoirue in buitablo dramatic form. 
Heartbreak House, ‘Uic of his greatest 
plays, is reiniiiiscent of Tchekhov, and 
contains S.’s penetrating symbolisatiou of 
pro- 1914 Europe. The nipple Carl is a play 
expounding the virtues of a monarchy in 
political Htabilisation. In Hark to Methu- 
selah (19*21), a cycle of live plays (/» the 
Heyinninu, The (iospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas, The Thing Happens, Tragedg 
of an Elderly (lentleman, and As Far as 
Thought cun reach), the Life Eorec, wlileh 
as noted above ai»peared in Man and 
Superman, is i^ieturetl in the x)ast and in 
full control of the future. In this con- 
nection it may bo mentioned that S.’s 
intellectual antecedents w'cre Samuel 
Hutler and, in part, Nietzsi'ho and 
Schopenliaucr. but all his knowledge and 
control of facts are the outcome of wide 
reading, yt^thusclah anti Saint Joan are 
considerv ’ t. ».i.*nv critics to be his 
grt‘a test di a mu tic works. 

As implied earlier in this article. S.’s 
dominating idea w’as that of Socialist 
propaganda. This ‘stern tyrannic thought’ 
kept him for years at such work as that 
of a bt»r. councillor (St. Pancras, Lontion) 
and at routine w'ork on the committee of 
tin* Fabian Society (for this boeiety he 
hu.s ed., and contributed to, the famous 
Fabian Essays, and written many tracts 
and broehurcH). Hosides dramatic art. 
S.'s ruling iiasslon ha.s always been the 
s<'ienee of eeouomif's, and this more than 
anything has deU'i'iniiied the cost of hi.s 
mlhtl. The eulniiiiutioii of many .strenu- 
ous years as a pamphleteer is The Intelli- 
gent Woman's Guide to Socialism. S.’s 
attitude to the First World War was with 
sanity expressed in Common Si use about 
the 11 ar (1914) and to the Great Peace in 
Peace Conference Hints (1919). 

S.’s other plaj s include Overruled (191*2); 
Pygmalion (191*2); Great Catherine (1913); 
The Music Cure (1911); The Fascinating 
Foundling (1914); The Inca of Perusalcm 
(1916); Augustus dots his Bit (1917); 
Annajanska (1918); O' Flaherty, l\C. 
(1920); Jitta’s Atonement (trans.) (19*23); 
The Glimpse of Hi ality (19*27) ; On the Bocks 
(1933); Village iroatav (193 1); The Six of 
Calais (1931); The Simpleton of the Fnex- 
pected Isles (1934); In Good King Charle.s's 
Golden Days (1939); and Buoyant Billions 
(1947). (See The Complete Plays of 
Bernard Shaw, 1931, whndi contains 
thirty -nine jilays.) S.’s actual total is 
over flfty, and In addition there is a vol. 
of Translaiions and Tomfooleries and a 
revised last net of Shokospeare’s Cym- 
beline, which was produced at the Embassy 
Theatre In 1937. 

S. waa awarded the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture In 1025. He married, in 1898, Miss 
Payne Townsbend. Since 1906 he has 
lived at Ayot St. Lawrence in Hertford- 


shire. Ills house has become known as 
S.’s Comer. It is in the summer-house 
in A is garden hero that ho has done most 
of his writing in recent years. After his 
death it will bo maintained as a literary 
blirinc, with sumo of its contents and 
books. 

aSV c authorised biography by A. Hender- 
son, 1911; an niioilioial biography by 
F. Harris, 1931; and S.'s own Sixteen Self 
Sketches, 1949. Sec also studies by H. 
.bickson, 1907; G. K. Chesterton, 1909; 

J. Kobertson, 19*25; J. S. CoUis, 1925; 
r. Harris, 1931; M. Colbourne, 1939, 
1949; 11. Pearson, Bernard Shaw: his 
Life and Ptrsonnliiy, 194*2, and G. B. S., 
a Postscript, 1949; and O. K. M. Joad; 
1949; also y. Winsten, Days with Bernard 
Shaw, 1918, and n selection of letters, 
Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: a Corre- 
spondence, 1919. 

Shaw, Henry Wheeler (‘Josh Billings’) 
(181«-8.>), famous Amer. humorist, 5. at 
Laneshorougb, Massaebusetts, U.S.A. Son 
of a Congre.sstiiaii and well educated, he 
roamt'd throughout tbe W., doing odd 
job'^ on .sb^am boats, farms, and shops for 
about twenty years, thereby acquiring a 
wide knowledge of his fellow men. In 
1858 he scttleil in Poughkeepsie, New 
Yoik, a.s a real-estate agent. Uis first 
attempts at w'rlting were eoutributed to 
the inodfst local j«mrs. under his pen- 
name. They attracted attention by 
reason ot their unorthodox spelling and 
dry humour, and he was boon a valued 
contributor to \ew’ York city papers. 
Ills first book, Josh Billings: His Sayings, 
was pub. iu 1866. Othersv followed, and 
many of his witty remarks are still 
curi*ent quotations in the T.S.A. See 
life by F. S. Smith, 1883. 

Shaw, Martin (5. 1876), Eng. (‘omposer 
and organist, b. in London, studied under 
Sir Gharles Stanford. He is ehietly known 
for his voeal music, which, though modern 
in form, has a strong national and 'folk* 
btruin, and lie lias done nnuii to cultivate 
eoiniiiunlty singing. Cp to .\ou\ his 
inubieal leinini.seeiiecs, was puh. in 19*29. 
His liiMither Geoirrey, inspector of music 
to the National Board of lOdueation, has 
aho composed pieces iiL‘5pired it\ a strong 
national instinct and, like Martin, has 
w’ritteii much on musk. Both ha\*‘ done 
iiiueli to revive the iiiusie of I’ureell, and 
lioth have taken part in the movement 
for restoring the iiiusIe ol the Eng. Church 
to its pristine clignitv. 

Shaw, Richard Norman (1831-191*2), 
Brit, architect, b. in Eilinburgh, wiiero ho 
w'os educated. He* studied arehiteeturo 
at the Royal Academy bools, and w'as 
ttw'arded the gold medal and travelling 
studentship of the Royal Academy. In 
1858 he pub. Architectural Sketches from 
the Continent, a sen'c'^ of drawings of auct. 
buililings, mostly (■otbic. S. became an 

K. A. in 1887, and w-as editor 

of Architecture. Ho strongly ioducnced 
moden. irchitcoture with his artistic fond- 
ness for half timber,’ projecting gables, 
massive chimneys, and hanging tiles. 
Blit his best and most complete work is 
New i3cotland Yard, a composition con- 
spicuous tor its breadth and unity. 
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Shaw. Sir William Napier (1851-1945). 
llrit. meteorologrist and physicist, 6. at 
liiriniiigham, son of a i^oldsmith, 'and 
educated at King Edward's School, Hlr- 
iidngham, and Eninmniiol College, Cam- 
bridge, of which lie was a fellow and senitir 
tutor. Appointed by Lord Kiiyleigh jouit 
demonstrator with Sir Richard Clazo- 
brook at the Cavendish Ijahoratory, In 
1885 he eollahoratod with the latter in tho 
pub. of a Text-book of Pnu'tical Physics. 
After some years as n univ. leeturer in 
experimental physics he was aiipointed 
(1897) by tho Royal Society a member of 
the Meteorological Coiuicil, of which ho 
beeam*' secretary in 1000, and from 190.) 
to 192.1 lie W'ns director of the Mcti^tmi- 
logieal Olllee, wliere he rendered valuable 
service in the dcveloiuneiit of niet(‘orologv 
as a physical science. In tlic First \\ orl«l 
War he was ad\lser to the gov. on 
meteorology, afterwards heconiing pmf. 
of meteorology at the Royal College of 
Seieiice. until 1924. S. wa'^ elected a 
fellow of the Royal Soeicty in 1891 and 
knighted in 19l.'». lie was preshlent of 
the IVniianeut International Meteoro- 
logical Committee from 1997 to 1923, and 
prc'-ident of tlie meteorohigy section of 
the I'lilon C^odesie et G^oiihysiquc Inter- 
national from 19*21 to 1930. S. was 
ttwawled the Syinoms Medal of the 
Meteorological Society (1910), a royal 
medal by tlio Royal Society (1923)), and 
a Buys Ballot medal (Amsterdam, 1923). 
He pub. a Manual of MetearoUygy (1919- 
1931) and Drama of WeaJlher (1933). 

Shawl, article of dress, u.?ually worn 
over the shoulders as a wrapping. It is an 
essential feature of the native dress in 
certain parts of India and Persia, etc., but 
even in the E. it is much less w'orn than 
formerly, and in Europe it has (luite gone 
out of fasliion for fcuuninc attire. The 
best S. ore woven in Kashmir from the 
‘pashm,’ or mider;Wuol of Hie S. goat of 
Tibet. In tlie Punjab, esiieeially at Am- 
ritsar, S. are manufaetured from inferior 
‘pashm’ and also fnuii ‘koork,’ a goat's 
wool Imported from Klrman in Persia. 

Shawm, or Shalm, primitive wood- 
wind instrument, the forerunner of tiie 
oboe, w'ith a ilouble-reed inoutlipicce and 
a wide bell. The largest types had bent 
tubes to their mouthpieecH and thus 
approximated more to the hutsoon. Tho 
S. of the I'Balms is a mibrimdoring of 
shofar {q.v.). 

Shawnee, city in Pottawatomie co., 
Oklahoma, Massachusetts, U.iS.A., having 
ootton-seed oil mills, (jottori compresses, 
and cotton gins. Pop. 23,‘2S3. 

Shawnees, N. Amer. fndiau tribe, be- 
longliig to the Algonquin family. They 
are now limited to a reservation in Okla- 
homa, but from 1700 onward they were 
driven by wars to seek refuge now in 
New York State, now la S. Carolina, and 
yet again in Ohio. 

Shawnegan Falls, vil. of Quebec, Canada, 
III St. Maurice eo., 6 m. from Shawnegan. 
The falls are 1 50 ft. high, and are utilised 
fop hydro-electric power. Aluminium, 
lumber, and carbide manufo. are carried 
on. Pop. 24,800. 

Shear. When a body is subjected to a 


load w'hich tends to make one part slide 
on the next it is said to be * in shear,* and 
tho iiidueod stress is calloil a shear stress. 
It is detlued os being of sr> many tons 
or lb. per sq. in. of the section under 
consideration. 'Phe shear in a i)eam varies 
in intensity from zero, at tho upi)or and 
low'cr surfaces, to a iiuiximiim at some 
Intermediate sector. At any point in tlio 
beam there Is a vertical ami a horizontal 
shear stress of erpial intensity. Hnl- 
fornily distributed ishenr ncr(»sH a small 
element of surface is illustrated by tho 
shear stress across a rivet iioldiug together 
tw'o plates loaded longitudinally, the rivet 
being then described ns being in sinyle 
shear, the stress being uniform. Where, 
for example, tiie rivet loins a forked 
piece to n single cent ml plate, the rivet is 
said to lie in dnublr shear, l)cing <*apable 
of sustaining a greater load than it wdll 
saftdy carry in single sltear. Tho 'ahear 
produced wlicn one layer of a body tcuids 
to rotate on the rest is called a torsUm. 
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In tho accompanying figure, a block of 
mat4;rinl lias siuNir stress rc‘i>rescntcd by 
the lino S. Tliere licing no niovcmont of 
the block, a fori'o Si enual and opposite 
acts along the under surface resting on a 
table. The broken llnea show tlio move- 
ment of Uio liorlzontal layers, and it is 
evident that for liomogeiicous mntc*rial 
AAi/Ad — (iGi/GD. The sliear strain can 
thus be ‘Stated for unit distance : 1 in. above 
the fixed surface DC; or it may he stated 
in radians os the ^ ADA. 'Phe stress and 
strain are proportionate, and ttio ratio for 
any material Is Its modulus of rigidUy; in 
tho case of steel this is 13,000,000 lb. per 
sq. in., that is to say, the stress is 
13,000,000 times the strain. In the 
figure, the coiiplo SSi would iiroduoo 
bending and not sirnplo sliear strain; that 
would be obviated by an equal couple 
FFi. For a unit cube of the material, tho 
shear strain «NS, where N is the modulus 
of rigidity and S tiie tangential force. It 
is clear that then* will be a compression 
strain resulting along AC*, and a tensile 
strain along BD. In Die construction of 
bridges, roofs, etc., where girders are used, 
ties can be iutrodueed hero to couutoraot 
the forces and ensure rigidity of frame. 

Shear Legs, or Shears, are luaohines 
used for lifting and moving for a short 
distance horizontally heavy weights. They 
are often constructed toinporarlly of stout 
poles for building works and quarries, but 
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arc also constructed of tubular steel for 
dockyard work, when they lift as much as 
200 tons. Two Icgra form an Isosceles 
trian^^le cui)iible of some rotation on Its 
base; a third loj? from tho apex roaches 
tho ifrouiid well behind tlio middle of tho 
isosceles base, and its forward or back- 
word movement luisi^s and lowers tho 
apex as well us mo v 1145 it to and fro. 
Pulley taeklo Is used for Iricreasiuf? tho 
lift; this is worked by a winch either 
manually or by steam. In docks ards 
they are often fixed on floating platforms. 

Shearwater, nauio applied to any of the 
twenty spjsjies of i*ufjinus, a g<*nus of 
I’rocellariida*. These bmls are <‘l<»scly 
related to the petrels, albatiMi^ses, and 
Cai»o pi(?eon, and in colour they are diiiffy 
brown above and white below. Scv., as 
I*, anulonim, bris*d on Jirit. ermsts. >SVr 
R. M. Locklcy, Hhfuru'atrrs, 1012. 

Sheathing, see v utter SniPBriLDiNU. 

Sheave, see under IMtllky. 

Sheba, anct. kingdom of Vrabia, fanuuis 
for its wealth In gold, gmiis, and spices, 
its people being known as the Sabneaiis 
iq.w), who dwelt in the Yemen, S. Arabia. 
Tim remains at Saba have been the 
subject of luoderii i-eseawh. Abyssinian 
tradition dates its niyal house from Solo- 
mon and the ou; < * of s. The story of the 
qiieeu of S.’s visit to otilomon’s court is 
told ill 1 Kings, and the original Monelek. 
king of Kthiopia, is said to liaie been lier 
son by Solomon, tiee further untler Axkww 

Sheboygan, ra]>. ot Sbeboygan eo,, \\ is- 
coiisln, U.S.A. It lies on Jjuke Michigan, 
ty'A m. by rail N. of MlUvuukee, and is noted 
for its leather goods ami i-h.ilrs, its elieese 
exiMjrts, and its state flsli -hatchery. Pop. 
lO.OOU. 

Sheohem, city of anct. Palcstjiio, uhich 
lay In the throat of tlie valley which cuts 
Mt. Kphraim in two, luuing Kba and 
<fcri/.iin on cither side. It probably ia> 
to the E. of the site of the present city, 
>\hich has some 25,000 inlinb. and is 
called Nablus 

Shechinah, or Shekinah, expression fre- 
quently occurring in the Targuins ami 
Talmud to denote the di\ Inc i)rcscnce, the 
idea being do\ eloped in .levvisb Uabbiuical 
thought after O.T. times. The original 
<‘once])tlou grew from tho description of 
the presence of the Lord in tho holy of 
holies in the tahcmaclo, Indicated by the 
cloud onvclopiug the manifestation of 
God, which was thought of ns the light 
behind tho cloud. 

Sheen, see Rii'IIMONd. 

Sheep, ruminant animal, wliich has been 
domesucated from a very romoto period. 
Wild S, occur in various parts of the 
world, and tho Moufflon is still In a semi- 
wild state In tho is. of Sui'dinia and 
Oorsica, but the Origin of the variou-i 
domesticated breeds is very uneertain, 
though it Is probable that they are de- 
rived from various stocks ivhicli have been 
Intermingled. Rritaln has long been one 
<»f tho chief S. eountri<‘8 of the world, and 
its breeds aro v^ued so highly that 
pedigree animals are in constant demand 
for export to all tho other shoep-pro- 
duclng oountries for tho Improvement of 
tho local breeds. The two most notable 


breeds of H. which owe nothing to Brit, 
blood aro tho Merino, bred almost oxcln- 
slvcly <or its great quantity of flue wool, 
and the Astrakhan or Caracul, the lambs 
of which yiehl tho valuable fur. Mention 
should also Im made of the milk-yielding S. 
of Kraueo, tho most notable breed of which 
is the Larzac; Us milk is used chiefly in 
t he production of lioquefort ehoeso. The 
Brit, breeds of S. are considerably loss 
inmicrnus than they were a century ago, 
all hut the best of them having been 
incorporated In more modern lireeds 
suited to present-day requirements. 

Existing breeds are U'^ually classifbsl 
as (l) moimUiu and moorland S. and ( 2 ) 
lowland .s., the laticr ela-.s being sub- 
divided into (a) Longwools and ( 5 ) Sbort- 
wools, into whim'll last category the Down 
breeds fall. The chief mt. and moorlaml 
brecits are Blackface, Welsh Mt., Bough 
Fell, Lotik. Derbyshire Gritstone, Swale- 
dale, Exmoor Horn, Dartmoor, Cheviot, 
and Uertlwick (which last has the dislinr- 
tion of possessing an extra rib). These 
are hardy, good foragers '.nieli thrive oii 
poor food; slow iiuituririg in their ii.iturnl 
habitat, but when kept under good low - 
land conditions producing lambs whicli 
fatten readily. Most of the lowland long- 
woolcil l/recds have bi'cn improved in the 
past by crossing with the Dcict*stcp, wbu b 
was originally a large, lieavv -fleeced, 
slow-maturing animal. About 175 U, 
liobcpt Bakewell of Dishley began to 
breed for lui early maturing, moderate- 
sized animal by rigid selei'tlon and 
inbreeding, and was rewarded with enor- 
mous sueeeSH, the Dishley I.eicehler'- 
bcKxnuiiig world famous. Other Long- 
W'^ools aro the Border Leicester, the Lin- 
ct)ln (the largest and heaviest breed of 
domesticated S.), Kent or Koinney Marsh, 
C’otswold, Wensloydale, South Devon, 
Devon Longwool, and Uoscommoii (the 
only Irish pure breed). They are all 
cliaracteriscd by absence of lu>rus, a heavy 
fleece of long, lustrous wool, and whitish 
face and legs, and are asboelated with 
di-ts. whore food Is plentiful. The mutton 
IS not generally coiLsidered of Ine Ilnest 
quality. In the sliortwool «’aLegory the 
Down (Southdown Hampshire, Doi’sct, 
Shropshire, Oxford, SulTolk) breeds all 
owe much to the Boutlid'wvn whicli was 
used in their fonnation. 'I'lie Southdow n 
has long been famous for tlie perfect 
quality of its mutton, and it is uiisul- 
passod for rapidity of feeding and early 
maturity, w'hile the close tluo wool realises 
very high prices. The Dowm breeds were 
originally associated with Down dists. of 
somewhat high elevation, with dr.\ soils, 
but are now widely ilistribiited. Other 
short- wool breeds of note are Dorset Horn, 
Ryeland, Kerr>" Hill, and Cluin Forest, 
which last has found favour In recent 
years for ability to thi.vo on gra-js and 
arable, standing up \vi*ll to winter folding. 
Tho Dorset Horn dtvserves mentii n ns 
being our »'oly breed to come into m iison 
all the yea* ouiul auil is thus capable of 
producing three crops of lambs in two 
years. 

Every breed has its distinct characters, 
which, as a rule, are only preserved when 
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the S. are bred in the dist. of their origrin. 
Elsewhere they soon become modified, 
and it sceiTiH likely, therefore, that Brit, 
breeds will loii^ eontinuo to be of im- 
porLauee ns sources of fresh and improving 
blood for stock of the great sheep-pasturing 
countries. Slie(»p breeders have long 
appreciated tlie value of hybrid vigour 
from first-cross animals, and three notable 
crosses which are commonly kept in flocks 
are: (1) tlie Scotch half-bred (Border 
Jjcicester x (’heviot), (2) the Masham 
(Weneleydale x Blackface); (3) the Grey- 
face (Border Leicester x Blackface). The 
treiul of S. keeping in Britain during the 
inst half century has been that, with 
rising labour costs, etc., tJie arable S. 
gave way largely to grassland flocks with a 
stea<ly deert'aso In total numbers. This 
ilecrease greatly accentuated during the 
war years as more and more grassland 
was ploughed out. More widespread use 
and knowhMlge of chemical fertilisers, t<»o, 
has probably done scimething to cause 
farmers leas reliance on ‘the golden hoof.* 
It is probable that with extension of ley 
farmingand return of some wartime arable 
to graas, S. numbers will Increase*, but there 
is little doubt that the vast S.-pioduc*ing 
areas of the dominions, notably New Zea- 
land and An . din will continue to pro- 
d\ice ecoiioiuically ajid r»uppl.\ much of our 
requirements <»f lamb, mutton, and wof»l. 

S,, are subject to a number of diseases. 
S.-pox, one of the worst of them, has not 
occurnd in Britain sim'e 1862. Jdver rot 
has often caused heavy loss, hut under- 
standing of the complex life-hist, of the 
liver-duke (q.v.) has enabled it to he con- 
trolled. s. scab, a skin dls<‘ase caused by 
mites which set up gi*eat irritation with 
rapid exhaustion, is prevented by dipping 
in an arsenic, sulphur, or other dip. Other 
]»araflitie troubles are thoso caused by 
dies, worms, and ticks, in N. dtsts. in 
tlreat Britain much loss is caused by 
‘scrapie.* a wasting disease due tf» a 
biuilluH isolated for the fli*st time in 1913. 
after an iii\estigatioii was starteil. In 
the past many rteei*es iiavc been spoiled 
from the maiuifaeturer’s point of view by 
the use of noxious marking fluids (paint, 
tnr, etc.) when marking S. for Identlti«*a- 
tlon at various limes in their life, Siiit- 
nblo marking fluids arc now avniluhie 
giving a semi-pennaneiit mark during 
life wliich can ho removed easily during 
mannf. Ser aim AiNTUKAX; Foot-anp- 
MouTH Diseask; LouPTNa-u.L. See J. 
Wrightson, Sheep Jireed^ and Manage’ 
inenf, 1893; Ministry of .Xgrienlturc, 
Jinhsh lirecth of Lireetoek, 1920; \V. L. 
Williams, Vderinarq Obstetrics (4th ed.), 
1913; Nutioual Sheep -breeders Asso<*ia- 
tloii, Jiritish Vare-tmit Sheep, 1940; and 
A. Fraser, Sheep l*rtsiurtioti, 1947. 

Sheep-dip, iircparat ion in which slieop 
must bo annual! V di|>ped, by law, ns a 
preventive of tlio mite wdiicli causes 
sheep scab. 

Sheep-dog, Old English, see Olii 
Englihii Hhef.p-dou. 

Sheep-dog, Shetland, see Shetland 
Sheep-dog. 

Sheep-dog Society. International, see 
under Sukkp-dou Trials. 


Sheep-dog Trials, demonstrations of 
sheep-dog handling, are now a common 
featufp of agric. sliows. It is noteworthy 
that the replacement of tho bob-tailed 
0\it Eng. sheep-dog by tho black-and- 
white Border Collie on tho shoop-runs 
W'as complete fifty years ago. 

Tiial grounds are relatively standard 
in size, varying only where tho nature and 
area of the land available does not permit 
of a full-sized course. Under the aus- 
pices of the International Sheep-dog 
Soei(*ty, formed in 1995, an international 
championship is competed for annually, 
the trials being held in England, Scotland, 
and Wales in turn. For this event five 
Khc<*p (two of w'hieh are marked) are 
rt.*lea»?ed 440 yds. from tho competitor, 
unsighted by the dog. On command the 
dog should do a wide, fast ‘outrun,* 
slowing down behind tho sheep to ‘lift* 
(start) them gently, aiul feU*h them 
quietly and firmly, without forcing, be- 
tween two hurdles (fetch flakes), up to 
and roiind the handler. An away drive 
of 150 yds at 45’ angle > the left, up to 
and between the ‘aw ay-drive flakes,' and 
a eroHS-dri\e of similar length and object 
complete the ‘off-hand ’ work. Until this 
point is reached the handler must remain 
at a -marked position at the apex of 
an invert I ‘d equilateral triangle, wltli tho 
away drive and erohS-drive flakes forming 
the other corners, but for the ‘on-hand* 
work which follows lie Is free to move 
nliout. The dog then brings the sheep 
to a *20 -yd. diameter sawdust-inarked 
‘shedding* ring, and must separate (or 
‘shell*) the tw’o marked slieep from 
the other three, and keep them uuder 
I'ontrol aw'ay from tho others to the 
judges’ satisfaction. The whole live must 
tlien be rienned in a 6-fl. square pen and 
tli(‘ hurdle gate closed on them, following 
which they arc driven hack into the 
‘shedding ring,’ wliero tiie dog must 
separate one of the two marked sheep 
awav from the rest and keej) it under 
control. There is a l.)-min. time limit 
for the eompletloii of a full-si/.ed course: 
and the judges award points as follows, 
outrun 10 points, lift 5, fetch 10. drive 
10, shed 5, pen 5, siiigU 5, stylo 5; 
maximum points 

Sheep Louse, or Sheep Ked ( Mehphagiis 
orinus), wingless iriscei of the family 
Ilippohoseidro or Bupipara, which llv'cs in 
tho wool of sheep, teediiig on tho skin- 
waste and on the blooii. It has a small, 
narrow thora.\ and a largo ov^al abdomen, 
and is grey isb-brown m colour. As in 
other members of the family, tho egg is 
hatelied and the hir\al stage completed 
within the female liody. 

Sheepshanks, John (1787-1863). P^ng. 
art collector, was a cloth manufacturer of 
Leeds. In 1857 he heinieathed to tho 
nation his splendid c ' lection of paintings. 
Including pictures by J.audseer and Leslie. 

Sheepshead, or Sargns oris, mi aiier of 
tho sea-hream family, or HpuridM found 
off the c * Sts of the U.S..A. 

Sheepshead Bay, small inlet of the 
Atlantic, near Coney Is., New York, near 
whioh is a famous racecourse. 

Sheep Staggers, see Loupinu 111. 
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Sheerness* seaport and naval eHtab. in 
the Isle of Hhc'iipey, Kent Kiu;laiid* at tlie 
mouth of tile It. Med\\a 5 . It hnsuliur- 
bour niid n doeksard, which played im- 
portant parts HI the two world wars. The 
more modern part of the tn., Sheeniess- 
on-hea, is a seaside resort. Pop.* 16,400. 

Sheers, see J^hkah 

Sheffield. John, <c'e Huckixgiiamsiiike 

AND NORMANin. DUKH OF. 

Sheffield, cit> . nninioipnl co. and pari, 
bor. in the W. UldiuK of Yorkshlii*. Knp- 
land. Its imiiortance is due to its industry, 
particularly its steel ami steel products. 


workable seams, iuclndiiur the faniouR 
Silkstoiie seam within the eity boundary 
to tho E.. S. is watered by the Don and 
its trlbs., tho Loxlev, Jlivolin, l*orter, and 
hlieaf, ilowingr from tho jiiilNtono Krit. 
The junetiou of the Don and Mieaf formed 
the orlKinal mieleus of tho In. Except to 
tho E. It IS surrounded hj moorlands, 
includiiiij: the l*eak to tho \V., and the 
Kontherii J\munes. Earl W.illheot had 
a hnutinf? seat in the vkinlty in pro- 
Conqnest times. Under tho I^orinnn <lo 
lUisli and ills successors, the Lovetots and 
FurnivalH, tho castle and par. < hiiirh, 
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In the Vickers works of the hngbsh Steel Corporation a 200-ton ingot is being foiged in 
a 7000 ton eltctro-bydraulic pre^ss 


Mcel foi EOiieral purposes is produced, but 
i^.’s unique position depends on Its spo< lal 
steels, such as ]»eriiianf rit iiia^rnet steel 
and heat- and dcid-resistiiiK steels, most 
of whioh were invented in ^ laboratories 
and works. Its forges iiKliidu rolling, 
plate, and wiie nulls, piodiifiiig a largo 
variety of high-gradf ineohanleal coin- 

K nents. Its eiitltuv iniliistr\ embraces 
ives, razors, ishors, and surgical Instru- 
Dionts, with ( onneeted trades m horn, 

f iearl, bone, and celluloid; edge tools 
Delude agrle. inaehinc knives, i<drieih*, 
carvers', incebanies*, and garden tools, 
and coal cutting and boring tools. The 
production of silver and eleetro-plati* 
goods, with silver and gold refining, form 
another group of iiidii^tries eorinectccl 
with cutlery, rvjol-mlnlng, type-founding, 
snufi maniif., confectionary, and brewing 
are also carried on. 

Situated on the coal measures, with 


with the bridge over tho Don, formed the 
<*hief features of tlie little tii. TIioiiiuh de 
Furnual granted it a charter in 1267. 
Under the Talbot carls of .shiewsbiiry 
until IblO, it was closelv connected 
with one of the foromost noble families of 
the day. Tho Talbot earls often resided 
m tho tn., and in tlio early slxt<>cnth 
century built the Manor Lodge and the 
Hhrewsbur>' chapel In tho par. church. In 
1616 tho manor passed to tho Howard 
family, tiie present (Hko of Norfolk 
retains considerable inteivsts in (ho city 
as groiiml landlord. 

S. has a long industrial hist. Iron 
was worked In tho vicinity In the twelfth 
century, and It was fntiiud for Its knives 
by the time of UhiiiK'cr. In 1624 tho 
Company of ('utlers of Hallamshire was in- 
corporated. H. long remained the industry 
of the * little uicsUt,* and saw some of tho 
worst features of early trade unionism. 
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onlminatititr In the S. outr.ipre^ of 1864. 
The later ef{?htoenth eentnry saw other 
indnstrinl ehnnjfes. The invention by 
Boulsover in 1 742 of the inetlmd of coatinK 
copper with hilver to form the well-known 
'Hhellleld plate,’ estab. an iiidiibtrv which 
flourished until it was superhe»‘iod by 
elect ro-platiiujr in the 1810s. In 1740 
HuntHiuan Invented the jiroeoss for niak- 
iru? erueible steel, and lat*T cfltnb. his 
works at Atten-liffe. At the same time 
coal hetenn to be ^\idely iirtCii lor sineltlnpr. 
Kven more important was llcsseiner’s 
converter of l8/»6. Tiie demand for steel 
for railways, armaments, and coiiKtruc- 
tional purpose?, at the same tune really 
iimde imMlern .s. Jii I84:i the tii. was 
incorporated as a bor., and ninile a city 
fifty yeara later. It w’as liist represimted 
ill Parliament in 1X32. Sinec 1018 it has 
returned seven nu inbors. 

Few buildliJKB of historical linportaiiee 
remain. The eastle was destroyed after 
the Civil war, but the Manor Ijodpre still 
btands. The old par. church of St. PetcT 
and St . 1 *n iil became t he present eat hodral : 
onlart^enient, begun in 1037, was partially 
completed in 194*2. A few old grinding 
mills still ataud beside ttie Btrcaius, aud 
the remaius of Beauchlef Abbev are now 
within the ei<v t 'mdary. The tn. has 
Hue public buildings, uotably the tn. hall, 
opened in 1897, the Outiers’ Hall, erected 
In 183*2 on the site of previous buildings, 
the (ity hall, opened in 1932, and tlie 
central library and (IraNCs Art (Jaller>, 
opened in 1934. Here aie kept the l?iU- 
Wllliain iimnimeiits fi-oni Woutworth 
Woodhouse purchased by t lie city in 1949. 
Tliere are stw . jiublie i arks, including 
Weston Park, with the museum, observa- 
tory, and Mappin Art tiallery. WhJteley 
Woods, Blaeka Moor, and other parts 
have htMJu prtsserved as public open spacer. 
Municipal services Imdude the water 
supply w’ith its ilne rtsrrvoirs in the 
Loxley , Kivclia, aud Kwileii ^ alUw s, tram- 
ways and omnibuses, and (until 19 IS) 
elect rieitv. The um\ . obtained its elmrt«*r 
in 1905.' It IS specially noted for its 
toehnologiral ami medical studios, ami 
confers degrees in iiudalhirgj . Since 1 900 
the city lias been ciilargeil In the iiielusion 
of dists. of Derbyshiie and tlu' W. Riding. 
The (Jutlers’ Feast is an ami. event, at the 
installation of the innsler eutl»‘r for the 
year. In 191 1 the diocese *if S. was 
created out of part of the diocese of York. 
Pop. (194.5) 476,360. S,e W. T. Free- 
mantle, Hthbooraphu of Slufjuld, 1911, 
and T. W. Hall, JncinwhuUi of Sheffield 
Hifdory, 1937. 

‘Sheffield Daily Telegraph/ one of the 
oldest dally morning papers in the Brit. 
Isles outside London. ForiiicTly of in- 
dependent political opinions, it has for 
long been ooiiHistently Conservative. 
Until 1925 the proprietors were Sir W. V. 
Leng & Company, who also owned the 
Sheffield Evening Telegraph and Star^ and 
the Weekly Telegraph, In that year tlie 
fir. D. T. was bought by Allied (now Kems- 
ley) Newspapers. The Sheffield Inde- 
pendent was amalgamated witii it iu 1938. 

Sheffield Plato, see under Silveusmiths’ 
Work. 


Shefford, small tn, of Bedfordshire, Eng- 
laml, on the Ivel, 8 m. S.E. of Bedford, 
with re’^ajiih of an anct. priory. Local 
Imiiistrics meliidc the inamif. of corsets 
aud inKiilating tapes, and laundering. 
l*op. ‘2090. 

Shefket Pasha, Mahmud (IR57-1913), 
Turkish soldier and htotesmaii, b. at Bag- 
dad. .\tter a brilliant uulitary career he 
was cippuinted, in 1907, eommander of the 
Third Army Corps Htatloried at Sulouiea. 
Here he embraced the political views ut 
tlie * Young Turks,’ and from iiere, wheu 
tlie eoiintei 'revolution ot April 13, 1909, 
broke mil, be man lied on (’on'^tiLTiliriopIo 
with hiH army and deposed the sultan, 
.Abdul Ilamid. From then till .liilv 9, 
191*2. ho was mimstiT lor war. For six 
months during the ministry of Kiamil 
Fiislia lie leniained m retii< ment, but on 
the OMTthrow ot Unit mmistry by the 
foi/p d'fUit of Jan. *21. 1913. S. P. was 
appolntid grand vizier, lie was assas- 
sm.iti (1 on .1 line 1 1. 

Sheikh, Vrabian aud Mobaininedan 
Idle, Used lo designalc elm .t.niis or lesser 
magisl rates. The wotd Jiu rally means 
an old man, and Is a dJguit\ that has no 
\ery preeist* sigidfloanee; thus t hicN ot 
tribes and In^ads of vds. are both called 

Shekarrv, ^#*6 hiilKAUi. 

Shekel illeb. anct. Fj. weight 

and monf‘t»u v unit, it ih know ri from the 
Tel-el-Amaina tablets that m thelifteeuth 
ceiitury n.t\ the Bab\loTiiati s\st(iii of 
money, etc., was in ii'^c in >\ ri.i .irid Pales- 
tine. This scale win 60 Ss. -= 1 miiia; 
60 minas - I talent. The ordinary S. 
weighed about 136 grain-., but m the 
heavy measure thi" was doubled. In 
silver eom.sgc 168 grain? I S.. 50 Hs. «*' 
1 mlna. Prof. Keimedi (llastmg-s. Die- 
iionary oj the litble, in. 420) etili-nlates that 
the \alue of the ordinarj gold S. was 
about t’2 I.S.. that of the sil\tr S. about 
•2s. 9d., but this varieil Munewhat at 
tlilTcient times. 

Shekinah, see Sinx'iiiv \ h. 

Shelburne, William Petty, Earl ot, 'tie 
I,>Nsi)(>w.Nr Marqi i;ss or. 

Sheldon, Gilbert (1598-1677), Kng. 
prelate, b. at Stanton in sUUYord'-hire. 
He was warden of All Soiiia* (\>llege, 
Oxford, for somo years, aud heiaine 
chamellop of the uuiv. in 1667. He 
belli vuilons preferments In the elnircli 
and 1)1 came archbishop of Canterbury m 
166.1. He was an active and liberal 
promolop of the rebmldiiig of St. Paul's 
('atliedral, and ho endowed and erected 
at liis own expense the Shcldoninii 
Theatre at Oxford, which was designed by 
Wren ami completed in 1669. Su‘ Al. 
Hmrow's, Worthies of All Souls, 1871, and 
life by V. Staley, 1913. 

Sheldrake, or Shieldrake ( I'adorna 
ladorua), liandHoiue, brilliantly pliiniagcd 
member of the duck fuiudy, found on flat 
coasts, but often kept on ornn mental 
water. The name refers to a shiel. -like 
patch on the breast. Its nest is f^^en 
made In ol rabbit holes, and in it ton 
to twelve white eggs are laid. The 
drako is about 25 in. long, tho head and 
neck are glossy green and the rest of the 
plumage is chiefly black and w'hito, with 
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rich chestnut breast and bronze speculum. 
The flesh Is coarse-flavoured. 

Shelf, tu. of Yorkshire, Englfind, see 
itmlcr Qukkxshuky. 

Shell, hard covering of a variety of 
animals, from that of the minute proto- 
zoan foraminifera, wliich througii being 
depo.^itcd in myriads on the sea bottom 
form limestone rock, to the huge bony 
box covered witii liorny plates of the tor- 
toises. The unilluscs, however, show the 
most varied development of the a., thougli 
It is quite absent from a number of species, 
and only Interunl in others. It is accreted 
by the mantle or outer covering, and may 
be gelatinous, but Is usually hardened by a 
deposit of carbonate of lime. It may be 
composed of a series of idatcs (chiton), 
single or cup-shapcd (limpet), spiral 
^vhelk), or bhalvo (oyster). 

Shell, see under Aai.munition. 

Shellac, ste under Plvstics. 

Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft (1797- 
1851), Eng. writer b, in London, the 
daughter of Win. (lodwin [q.v.) and Mary 
WoUstonocraft {q.v.) author of the Hights 
of Women (179‘2), and one of the first 
protagonists of female rights in England. 
Shelley had a con8id(*rable amount of 
correspondence with her father, and at his 
house encountered her when she was a 
young woman of about seventeen. They 
had not known each other very long when 
they eloped to the Continent, and Anally 
settled in Italy . On the suicide of 
Shelley's flrst wife, Harriet, they were 
married (1816), and had one child. Mary 
S. , though of a cold and calculating disposi- 
tion, Inherited the literary talents of her 
parents tn a marked degree, was no mean 
critic of Eng. literature, was the authoress 
of Frankenstein (1818), a weird and power- 
ful novel, for wliich she received C400, and 
in later life ed. the works of her husband. 
Her other w'orks include The La.sl Man 
(1820): The Fortunes of Perkin ll’arhcrk 
(1830); Falkner (1837); and The Nicus 
Peasant (1850). Hee lives by J. Marshall, 
1889 ; K. Church, 1928 ; 11. C, Orylls. 1938; 
and Norman, 1938. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), Eng. 
poet, the eldest son of Timothy S., h. at 
Field Place, near Hoisimm, ^'ussex, on 
Aug. 4. lie w’as cduc»itc<l at Eton, where 
lie speedily carm*d a rci)utatlon for eccen- 
tricity. The boy showed himself an apt 
scholar, nevertheless, learning Gk. and 
Lat. with amazing rapidity, while ho read 
omnlvoroiisly, and licfore his schooldays 
were over he had pub. two prose romances 
and also, in collaboration with his sister 
Ellzaiicth. a hook of verse, Oriqinal Poftrj/^ 
by Victor and Cazirc (1810). Leaving 
Eton in 1810 he entered Univ. College, 
Oxford. S.’s academic career was des- 
tined to come to an alirupt end, for soon 
after matriculating ho joined Thomas 
Jeflerson Hogg, tin' biographer, in the 
production of a pamphlet, The Necessity 
of Atheism (1811), which gave so much 
offence that ho was straightway sent down. 
Forbidden by his father t<» come home, ho 
wont to London, and here he grew intimate 
with a young girl, Ilarrict Westlirook, to 
whom he was marned In Edinburgh in 
1811. F6r a while thereafter the pair lived 


at Keswick, S. meanw'hile showing himself 
an ardent revolutionary in politics, cham- 
pioning the various insurrectionary .iiove- 
ments going on in England and more 
especially In Ireland (1812). In the fol- 
lowing yvar his Queen Mab was pub. 
privately, wJiile about this time the poet 
began to disagree seriously wltli his wife, 
and in 1814 they Anally parted. Mrs. 
Shcllc}'^ formed another uiiliappy union 
and took her own life in 1816. 

,s. now married Mary Godwin (1816), 
and in the same year the poet Issued his 
memorable work, Alastor. and also tra- 
velled in rtwit/erlnnd and France. Ko- 
tiiruing to England, ho became re< onciled 
to his father who thereupon settled on 
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PI:RCY BYSSIIK SnELI.EY 
Ihe portrait by .\melia Curran. 

him a Hinall but adc(]uato income; and 
after living for some time at Marlow, and 
then near Windsor. S. and his wife i»ro- 
cecd<<l to Italy, settling llmilly at Pisa. 
This flrst cMuilai't with Italy was a land- 
mark III S.'s intellectual development. 
It w'as hen* that he composed The CenH 
(1819); Ode to the West II ind (1819); 
PromiUhfus f Inbound (1820); and Rosalind 
and Helen (1820); while at Ihsii ho pro- 
duced many of his finest short lyrics, and 
also /5p7ja,‘o/c/iidioa (1821), Adonais (1821), 
and Hellas (1822). Likew ise he continued 
to champion tlic cause of frecflom, alike in 
England and Italy, while ho gave many 
hours of <*ach day to study, read Gk. 
literature liiee.ssantly. mastered Sp., It., 
and Ger., and did trans. from Calderon. 
Dante, and Goethe. From Pisa he went 
to Ravenna, to stay with Ryron, whose 
acquaintance he had mode some years 
before. In June 1822, while sailing to 
Hpezia, his boat foundered and he was 
dniwried. For many days his liody was 
missing, but at length it was found by his 
friend Trelawny, who cremated It on the 
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seoRhorOt Dyrou boliig ainons: the speo* 
tators. The asheH were taken tu Rumo 
and Interred in that Frotuatant ceujijtery 
which S. hiiMHclf had doaeriiicd aa a place 
so lovely that ‘it might make one in love 
with death.* 

l)oai)ito early domestic inisfortaucH, S. 
was a man of singular integrity of charac- 
ter. 'I’liose who knew iiim. moreover, 
speak of tlio winning charm of ills manner 
and personal appearunre; and it is a 
matter for regret that, apart from a minia- 
ture d<jno wliile he was a eliild and now in 
the Pierpont Morgan liihrary only one 
authentic portrait of him exists. It was 
done at Rome in ]81i) by Amelia Curran, 
and is now in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. In A Defence of Poetry (1821) 8. 
declared his lielief in poetry us a moral 
force of the Idghest importance, achieving 
its purposes by its appeal to the imagina- 
tion and sympathies: ‘Tlie greaU'st instru- 
ment of moral good is the imagination; 
and poetry admiuisUu's to the clfcct by 
acting upcm the cause.* Many of his 
pociiiH were reformative in aim; but, 
though these excited much contemporary 
inter<*8t and contain passages which stir 
the modern reader (siicli as his eulogies on 
freedom in Jlellas), H. is renieml)ored as 
the greatest ly*'' poet tliat England lias 
yet produccu. pcriincnts in poetic 

drama (apart from The Vend) and his 
political hymns are insignificant beside 
such masterpieces ns Ode to the IVcfft IVind 
(1819); T/ie iSkulark and Autumn (182U); 
and E yips yrhvi ion (1821). The last- 
named is regarded by many critics as S.*s 
Hupreuic acliievemeiit in imagination and 
musical expression. The Oenci ranks S. 
among Englishmen t lie least distant from 
Shakespeare, but the unnatural horror 
of the tragedy rendiTs it too monstrous 
for tlie modern stagi*. lie was the pos- 
sessor of an aeiitc iniaginative sym- 
pathy, and an anient seeker for truths 
and ideals without wliich he fell that iiiaii- 
klnd could not fully live: these gave an 
added lire and depth to his bnlUant 
cadences and to his sensitive descriptions 
of natural beauty, wliich, though richly 
detailed, always retain a pei-uliarly pure, 
ethereal quality. A vast literature has 
grown up around S., and among tiio ablest 
and moat sympathetic tributes to his 
gi'iiius is an essay by Swinburne, while 
other poets who have writUui notable 
studies of the subject arc Francis Thomp- 
son, Artliur .Symons, and W. H. Yeats. 
The best eds. of S.’s works are those ed. by 
H. Buxton Forman (1880), and by Roger 
Ingpon and W. E. Pock, the Julian od. 
(1927-‘29) ill 10 vols. Sec lives by T. 
Med win, 1817; T. Hogg, 1858; T. L. I»ea- 
cock, 1875; E. Dowden, 1886; W. E. PihjK. 
1927; R. Bailey, 1i^4; IJ. do Beer and .s. 
Norman {On Shelley), 1938; K. Blunden, 
1946 ; and N. Ivey White, 1917. See afco 
A. B. Yolland. Shelleu*8 Dociry, 1907; 
T. WhaworoHB (cd.), Shelley's TAterary 
and Fhilnsophicai Critirism, 1909: A. H. 
Kosgiil, La Jcuneese de Shelley, 1910; A. 
Maiirois, Ariel, 1923; L. Propst, An Ana- 
lytical Study of Shelley* s Versification, 1932; 
A. Sen, Studies in Sheltey, 1936; A. M. O. 
Hughes, The Nascent Mind in SheUey, 


1947 (early poetry and metaphysical and 
ethical ideas); and Shelley in Italy, an 
anthology by J. Jjehmann, 1947. There 
is an uutempt to classify every word in 
H.*s poetry according to its significance by 
F. S. Ellis in A Lexical Concordance to the 
Poetical Works of Shelley, 1892. 

Shelley’s Case. Rule in, rule in Eng. real 
property law liefore 1926. The rule was 
feudal m origin, is somewhat variously 
stated by such autiiorities as Coke and 
Preston, and has been the subject of much 
learned comment. Tiie rule may be para- 
phrased as follows: ‘When A takes an 
estitto of freehold and. In tiio same convoy- 
aiice. an estate is given (citlier with some 
other estate in between or without) to the 
heirs or the heirs of the body of A, the 
words “to his heirs” or “the licirs of his 
iiody** describe the estate w’hlch A takes 
and do not give any tiling to the heirs.’ 
Tiic rule only applied when an estate of 
freehold was first given to tlie person 
wiiose heirs were afterwards mentioned; 
thus, it did not api>ly to a gift ‘ in trust for 
A for fifty years, if ho shsll so long live, 
with remainder to his heirs’ or to a gift to 
* B for life with remainder to the heira of A,* 
bec'auso in both these examples, on the ter- 
mination of the first estate, the laud would 
go to the person who had proved to be the 
heir of A after his death. The rule was a 
rule of law and not a rule for ascertaining 
the intention of the grantor of the land. 
It did not apply where the ancestor’s 
estate was equitable and that of tlie heirs 
legal {see Equity) ; and it did not apply to 
an executory trust. Tlie rule is now 
abolished by the Law of Property Act, 
1925, which in effect provides that in the 
case of un instrument taking effect on or 
after Jan. 1, 1926. where an interest is 
given to tlio ‘heirs’ (or any class of heirs) 
of A, in words which would, before 1920, 
have given A a fee simple or on estate 
tail, the word ' heirs ’ operates as a word of 
purchase and not as a word of limitation 
marking out A’s estate (‘ purcliaso’ in this 
context means acquiring a title by deed, 
devise, etc., as opposed to bargain and sale 
for iiioiic.\ ). See also Fke; Fkk Simple; 
Entail; Estate; and Contingent Ke- 
MAINDKU. See J. Williams, Real Properly 
(21th ed.), 1926, and A. F. Topham, Law 
of Property (6tli ed.), 1927. 

Shelinsh, popular uuseieiitiflo namo 
which includes such edible molluscs as the 
whelk and periwinkle, oysttT and mussel, 
as well as erustareans with a carapace, as 
the crab and lobster. 

Shell Heaps, or Mounds, see Kitchen 
M iniiENs. 

Shell-shock, misleading and inaccurate 
term, widely used during th" First World 
War to describe various neurotic syn- 
dromes, which ore llo^v recognised as 
anxiety states and anxiety hysterias. Its 
invention and adoption may well have 
been finulitated by the preocoupntiou of 
the iiublio mind at that time wi^h the 
recently learned effects of high explosive. 
While it j' true that the onset of symp- 
toms was, lu some eases, associated with 
some specific incident, such os proximity 
to a shell-burst, many more occurred 
iu areas remote from sboll-fire. The 
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Boe^stlon, fleemin» 7 ly implicit in 8urh a 
term, tliat an important, or even csnential, 
f'fiiisiil part was played by cononasiro 
trauma wns as innreurate as tin* picture 
which it tended to convey of a previously 
perfectly licalt by individual bolugr stricken 
down with dramatic suddenncHS. In the 
majority of cases the appearance «>! 
symptoms merely marked the point where 
the breaking stress bad been reiicheii after 
a prolonged period of ionsion. even if the 
latter liad been unsuspected. Tho role 
jdayed by any spceiiil incident was merely 
precipitant, and Ibo true eanso lay in 
repressed conliiet bet worn tiie ‘id* and 
tlie ‘8npcr-eg(j,* i.c. between the indi- 
vidual’s instiiut of self-preservation and 
tho demands of patriotic duty, lo>alt>. 
and self-rCispeet . Tlie hca\y emotional 
eiiargc investing sueh a eoiiflii-t flimily 
became too stTmig, \\a.M di-^soei^ited from 
it, and erupted into eonsciousiicsH as * free* 
anxiety. 'J’bo latter, or its soniutie ‘attaeli- 
uionts,’ accounted fi>r a variety of signs 
and syuipfoiiis, tremor, aphonia. 

I>arftlyhis, insomnia, ainncHia, etc. These 
i-ondered the individual unlit for further 
sert ice in tho <langer zone, re\enlmg 
thereby t hoir purposi\ e aspect. Thus tlie 
original lOiitliet hud been solved in a 
inaiiuei' iu\ (dying no conscious guilt or 
loss of honour. See ahio llYsTKiil\; 
rsY( noM.viiiwis; l*sY('iiorATiK)L(juy. 
See K. Aliller, The yeurnsiH in II </r, 
and D. K. Henderson and K. D. (TillespiV, 
A Text-bwik on Psychiatry (Cth ed.), 11114. 

Shell Transport and Trading Company, 
The, lounded by tlie IjimmIoii nu^reJiant 
bunking lirin of iSomuel JJrotlierh in 1897 
to take over it s growing keroHeiio bm 
w'hich eoneenicd itself with the di*'tril)u- 
tloTi of supplies throughout tlie Far K., 
and also \\ilh oil com c'^sioiH iii llorneo. 
In 1903 it bcf-aine a.ssoeiated Mith the 
Royal Duteli I'etroli-uui (Vunimn.v, wliieii 
was also interested in the development of 
oil propertlo iu the Duti*h 10. Indies, bj'^ 
the format ion of tb»* Asiatic Petroleum 
C*oin]ian> (clianged in 1910 to Shell Petro- 
leum (’omiuiiiy), wbleh niergc'd their 
marketing organisations. In 1907 this 
association was followed by a full partner- 
ship between the Brit, and Dutch com- 
panies with the formation of tlie A.-S. 
i’etroleum Company and H.P.M. (Batuaf- 
ache Petndcum MuatMchappij). The S. 
T. and T. C. hold 40 per cent of tlie share 
capital of the three subsidiary eompunies 
and the Royal Dutch the balaniH). 

Togetlur with the itoyal Dutch Com- 
pany, tlie ri. T. and T. (J. holds a large or 
controlling iiitere.->t iu a large iiumlier of 
companies engaged in iH'trolcurii explora- 
tion, produetion, refining, transportation, 
and marketing. Tlie group’s HOur(’e.s of 
oil arc Venezuela, U.^.A. (dulf, California, 
and inid-eontinent), Brit. Borneo, fndo- 
nesia, Kgypt, Colombia, Trinidad, Iraq, 
Argentina, Ketlierlands. and German v, 
add largi* interests arc held in such well- 
known oonipanios as Venezuelan Oil Con- 
oessions, Canadian Kagle, ^lexloan Eagle, 
Unit^ Brit. Oilfield'^ of Trinidad, and 
Anglo-Egy'ptian OilfleldH. The author- 
ised capital of the 28. T. and T. C. is 
£63.000.000; issued capital £.05,611,7.57, 


made up of £‘2,000.000 fli*st proferenee, 
£10,000,000 second preference, and 
£43,011,757 ordinary sfoi'k; the unissued 
capital is in 100,000 llrst preference shares 
of £10 and 0,38H,‘243 ordinary shares of £1, 
each of w’hieli, w'lieii liiJly paid, will be 
eouverted into stock. 

Shelta, language of tlie Irish gipsios and 
of tinkers and gipsy-folk elsewhere. It is 
a very nuel. and luystorioiis tongue. 
Ai-eoriling to Dr. Kuiio Meyer this hybrid 
tinker lungiinge bus Its origin^ In the early 
Irish. It is made up of ]>er\ ersions and 
inversions of legitimate wrords, and draws 
on Eng. ns well us Irish for its vocabulary. 

Sliomalcha, tn. of the Azerbaijan S.S.R., 
70 111 . N.W. of Baku. It was the old cap. 
of Sliiivaii, and was known to I’toliMiiy, 
the Rom. geographer, as Kniiiaehia, and 
•■till (Muilains the fialaeo of the khans 
In spite of frequent earthquakes. Chief 
industries arc the rearing of silkworms 
(1 hough this has deelined). and tho mniiiif. 
of silk, soap, d>es, brieks, and leatbur. 
l*up. ‘23,000. 

Shenandoah; 1. Riv. of Virginia, D.S.A., 
a trib. of tlu* Boioniac, w'liieb joins it at its 
passage through the Blue Ridge, after a 
course N.E. of 200 ni. 2. Bor. ol .‘-Jehuyl- 
kill eo., Rcnrisvlvanla, D.S.A., 10 m. from 
Pottsville. The ehud industries are the 
milling and the shipping of aiithrueite. 
Pop. 19,700. 

Shenohowfu, see Ciii:M'iiow'i'’t\ 

IShonsi, N. prov. ot (Miinu, S. of tlie 
(Imit Walk It has an area of 7*2,900 sq. 
in., and r(>nsists of two parts separated 
from each other by a harruT of mis., w’hicli 
rijn.s nero.ss tln‘ .H. jiortion ol the prov. from 
E. to W. To the X. ot Hie lukj. is tlie 
valley of the Wei or Yellow' it., whieli 
forms the great (Oiannel of (‘omiMuiiu'ation 
between K. Cbina and Central Asia. H. 
iH essentially an agrii-. prov., and produeos 
large quantities of (*otton, wlieut, and 
opium, but kaoliang, pulse, barley, imllet. 
maize, groundnuts, beans, lueerne, and 
rape seid are also grown, f’o.il is niined 
in tlie N. of the piov. Petroleum in 
w'orked, and oil is extracted from shale 
beds. The N.Wk iiniv. ia iu tho jirov. 
Cap. hian. Xot long before the Second 
Worbl War began tho .Tup. inxadera 
oeeiipied S., but at the time of tho 
Jap, .surrender in 194,5 tin* Cliine.se Com- 
munist h virtually held tlie prov., having 
w’on control liy a .st«‘ady inllltration of tho 
Jap. lines, tliougli tho invaders remained 
in control of the rallw*u>H and largo tns. 
Tlie prov. was completely in Communist 
liands liy early 1949. Pop. 9,49*2.000, 
iiieliiding many MusllinK. 

Shoiistone, William (1711 -03), Eng. ]>oet, 
h. at Jlalesow'cn, AVoreestershiiv. lie 
studied at I’einliroke (’nllege, Oxford, 
w’liere iio was a <x)Wtenii>orary ot Dr. 
Johnson. S. hcgaii writing at an early 
ag(*, and wldlcHtlll at Oxford wrotoaniook- 
heroic ijoem. The Viantond, which W’OS 
privately printed in 1733. Poems upon 
Vanems OrcasUms wns pub. in 1737, and 
this was followed by The Judgement of 
Ilonttio (1741) and The Srhntdmislress 
(1742), both anonynloiirily. After 1745 S. 
took up landscape gardi'iiing wddeh earned 
him a wider roputntion than his poctjry. 
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Hta works wore pub. In three vols. 

1769) ed, by It. l)odHlc*y, See lives bv Jt. 
Univos, 178H; H. S. Urn/ebrook. 181)0; K. 
M. Turkis, 1981 ; and It. Jluinphroys, 1087. 

Shedl, sre IIp.ll. 

Shepard, Ernest Howard {h. 1S79), Entr. 
artist and corlrMuiiMl , b. in London, and 
educated nt Ileal herlcv’-? and Hoyol 
Academy hcIiooIh. lie llr^t exhibited in 
the lioyal .\<a<iejny in 1901, and bewail 
eontributini; dr.iwinus to launch in 1907, 
During the Kit*‘4 World War he was 
roiuinissioned ujlli the Itoyal Artillery 
and awarded the M.( He was elected to 
the Punch Talde in 19J1. S. has won 
fame with his delieate, whimsical lUiis- 
trutions; apart fnjrn his Punch eartr)ons 
his best -known pubs, iucbido t lie illus- 
trations for A. A. Milno’h W'lnnlf -Ihc- 
J*oi)h, 192fi; Eccrifhodu'H Prpys, 192<;: 
Kenneth (Irahame's The (JoltUn .ity . 
192h. and The U'inf/ in the ll'ilhnm, 1981 , 
and Laurenec ilonstiinn’s Vutorin Uemnn^ 
1981. 

Shephelah, arc under Palkhtine. 

Shepherdie, or Rabbit Berry, deeldiious 
shi'uh. fiinilly J»llieaf^iiae<'}e, with topepjiiK 
silvery leaves ainl jellow ilowers In sprlini: 
wiiUii are hnee<‘e<l<‘d, in the female 
Ihwvors, hy searlot edlhlo beriies. 

Shepherd Kings, or Myksos, see Euyi’T, 
The, ifykso 

Shepherd of Hermas, ere IIermaa. 

Shepherd*! Bush, residential Nuburb in 
tin? W. of London, Kngland, the site of sev. 
international exhihitiona, At Lime Uroxo 
are large ILll.P. telex islon sludios. 

Shepherd’s Dog, ete Oj^n EnolHji 
S iiKKi’-i>oo and Siir.TLAND SiiEnr-ixxj. 

Shepherd’s Purse {Cajisilla Jtunsu- 
jjoiitnriji), extreimiy ooionioii (sruciferoiis 
plant charnetorisod by Its two-valved M-ed 
prinehes. The plant Is extraordinarilj 
udaptahle, and, being self -fertilised, is able 
to tlow'er and seed the whole year round. 

Shepherds, The Loyal Order of Ancient, 
friendly .so«iety. e^tah. 1820. Its regis- 
tered othces ar<' at 182 High Street. 
(yhorlLjn-npoii-^ledlock, MaiicheHler, and 
it has hrauelief. in most tn*^. in the I’liited 
Kingdom. The ohjcMis of the society are 
to give relief in ilistres-., funeral benetUs. 
and siek i»ay. In I IMS it liad a meinbcr- 
ship of 299.99 1. and its funds uniouiited to 
4i2.9(),S,720. 

Sheppard, Hugh Richard Lawrie (1888- 
1987), Kng. ell lie. son of Panou Edgar S., 
W'an educated at Marlborough and Pam 
bridge, isecretary to hi.shop of Stepnej , 
and curate at St. Leorge’a, Hanoviu- 
Square. In 1911 S. sor\<‘dasaeliaplain in 
Franci', ami beenme. in the same year, 
vicar of St. Martin’s-iii-tlie-Kield8, Lon- 
don, where his pnigressix'e methods soon 
made his namo known ever> whore, lie 
resigned in 1927, and in 1929 became dean 
of Coiitorbiiry. •He w'na promiueiit in 
forming tlio Pea<‘e J ’ledge Union. He 
wrote The Human Parson (1924); The 
Jmiudienre of a Parson (1927); and My 
Hopes and Fears Jar the Church (1989). 
See K. E. Roberts, //• L. Sheppard: 
Life and Letters^ 1942, and (J. II. S. Mat- 
thews, JMckShepjtard: Man of Peace, 1948. 

Sheppard, Jack ( 1 7U2 -24). Eng. eiiiuinal, 
h. at t^tepiiey, l.ondon, apprenticed to a 


carpenter, but fell into bad company and 
became a thief. In April 1724 he wrh 
committed to SSI. (Jiles’s roundhouHO, but 
coiititved to make his escape, and, cap- 
tured again in May, broke out of Newgate 
Prison. Ill Jul> ho w’as again caught, 
and in the loHowing month was triisl and 
condemned to death. Again he escaped, 
ami >et again, hut was caught drunk, and 
w'atclied d»iv and nigiit until his execution 
at Tyburn on Nov . 1(5. He was a popular 
hero, and Ainsworth made him the subject 
of a novel. Ho lignrt‘.s also in II. Field- 
ing’s Jonathon iViiU, 

Shepparton, coniniercial and industrial 
<*it> of Vii'toria, Australia, on the tioul- 
luiin K. in the heart ol the (hmlbiirn 
Valley irrjgutioii dlst., U8 m. N. of M('l- 
hi>upue. It has fruit lunoiiig, huttor. 
haeon, toiruito, lamb pr »cr‘ssing, and 
• dlier taelones. Tlwee lewv -papers are 
pub. m S.. and theiv me tw'o radio 
staluui^ The city has knidergarLeii, 
prirn.irx , and high seiiooU, ami an ait 
gallery and library. I’here are H)(M» ac. of 
paiklamis. I’op. (eiiy) lu.nuo; (10 in. 
radius) .so. 000. 

Sheppoy, Isle of, di^t. on the N. coast of 
Kent, Eri.'land, at tlie iiumtb ot the 11. 
Medwa.v. It is 11 m. long and 1 in. wide, 
with a Hat surface upon whirdi seed cl■op^ 
are grow n and sheep reared. Shcernehs i.s 
the chid In. Area 85 «q. m. Pop. (nir.il 
ilist.) 7Hno. 

Shepstone, Sir Theophilub (I Si 7-98), 
Rrit. >. \lnean vtatosjuan, h. at Wc‘-thury, 
near nri-.tttl. He was Kalhr interpreter 
at (’iif)C Town. IS.}.'), and Hrit. resident 
among the (’ongo ruul Fiiigo tribes in 
1889. Having held the positii»n ot ngrmt 
tor the native tnhe^ ol Natal In 184’» 
he WMs made see nt ary tor native uftairs 
in LS.'tti. and wldh* nolding tin riosition 
eiieouraged the eoutinuanee ol native 
ciustoms. He ks ehidlv rememhered, 
however, us the administrator of the 
Transvaal, which he annexed in 1877 and 
govermsl until 1879. 

Shepton Mallet, mrkt. tn. near Wells, 
.somer-.et, England, with stone unaiTU's, 
hnwerit's, and bhoe luanufiicturing. The 
‘-eet uni -century par. ehureh has a unique 
eaived oak roof, containing 350 panel- 
•ind 8.i0 bosses all carved with ditb-rcnt 
design-.. It has a m.rrkrt eros-. MaOO). 
l»op. -LSOO. 

Sheraton, Thomas ( 1 7.>1 -IkOtlk Kng. 
furnitiiie maker and designer, b. at Stoek- 
ton-tui-Tees, jnih. Tin i'afnnd-Makcr and 
P photsbrePs Dnncina Hook ( 1791 ), and 
the Pnhinct Divtionarti vlS08). 'flie hev- 
day id eabinet-niaking m England is asso- 
ciated with the name ot S. and hi-- three 
contemporaries, c;hippen«'...l(‘. Heppic- 
vv lute, and Adam. Thev raised the manuf. 
of Inrmture to an art. was an advocale 
of a severer style in I'ng. cabinet -making, 
although Bonn' of his luore faneifiil designs 
verged on the exotu . See R. Edwards, 
Sheraton Furniture Dti^'gns, 194S. 

Sherborne, mrkt. tn. of Dor . tsbire, 
England, 0 in. E. Yeovil, it pos- 
sessea tin superb abbey ehiircli of St, 
Mary the Virgin, whleh, founded by St. 
Ealdheni in the eighth reiitur.v . still con- 
tains traces of .‘■^axori vvxirk. Early ifi the 
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twelfth century the Saxon hulldlnfi: was 
replaced by a Norman chiiroU, and much 
of this atnictiire is still standing. In the 
fifteenth century the Norman ehoi.* was 
demolished, and replaced by the Per- 
pendicular choir with its beautiful fan 
vaulting. The nave was also rebuilt at 
this peiiod. The public school was 
founded by Edward VI. in 1550, and there 
are sev. other important schools in S., 
including the public school for girls. The 
old castle is a Norman structure, now in 
ruins, and H. castle was built by Ralegh. 
The chief oc<*upntions of S. are agri- 
culture, gloving, and education. There 
is a sUk -weaving mill, built in 1740 by 
Hnguuuot refugees. Pop. 7800. 

Sherbrooke, Robert Lowe, first Viscount 
(1811-92), Eng. statesman, b. at Bingham 
Nottinghamshire ; he was educated at W In- 
chesler and Oxford, and was called to the 
Bar in 1842. lie went to Sydney in the 
same year, becoming a leadmg advocate 
there, and In the following year was elected 
a member of the legislative council of New 
South Wales. In 1850 bo returned to 
England, where he became a leader- 
writer on The Times. In 1852 ho entered 
and was joint-secret aiy' of the Board of 
Control, 1852-55, and vice-presideut of the 
Board of Trade, 1855-58. In 1868, the 
vear In which ho sat as the first member for 
London Univ., he became chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Gladstone, and held that 
high olHce until 1873, when ho went for a 
short time to the Home Office. In 1879 
fading health compelled his retirement 
into private life, and when Gladstone re- 
turned to power In the following year, he 
bestowed a peerage upon his erstwhile able 
lieutenant. Lowe was a brilliant and 
epignra.mmatio speaker, and an admirable 
debater. See lives by S. F. Hagan, 1 893, 
and A. Patchelt Martin, 189.3. 

Sherbrooke, citv of Quebec, Canada, at 
the Junction of tlic Magog and St. Francib 
rivB., 100 m. K. iJ Montreal. S. is in the 
heart of an agric. and dairying arc'a, and 
mining and lumbering are carried on 
hear by. It has cellulose, a'^bestos, paper, 
machinery, and cloth-making Industries. 
Pop. 42,000. 

Sherburn, tn. in the E, Riding of York- 
shire, England, chiefly engaged about 
agriculture. Its old church, rebuilt in 
1912, still retains some Norman parts. 
l»op. 700. 

Shere Ali, see Akohanimtan. 

Shereef, see Shekif. 

Sherghat, Battle of, fought on Oct. 30, 
1917, during the operations following the 
Brit, occupation of Bagdad in Moroh of 
that year, resulting in a Brit, victory over 
the Turks. 

Sheridan, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah, see 
Norton. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 
Irish dramatist and politician, h. in 
Dublin, son of Thomas S., an actor. Edu- 
cated at Harrow, his popularity indicated 
an agreeable disposition, though he 
appears to have bec^n an Indifferent 
scholar. In 1770 his family moved to 
Bath. Here, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at literary collaboration with 
Nathaniel Halhcd, he married his first 


wife, Elizabeth Linloy. The couple 
settled in London at Ondiard Street, and 
were soon oceepted in society. 

S. now turned his hand to play- writing, 
and in 1775 The liivals was produced at 
Covont Garden; it estab. his ruputation. 
The following year he acquired a share in 
Drury fjniic Theatre, and in 1777 produced 
there The Duenna, an opera with music by 
his father-in-law, Thomas Linloy, and 
The School for Scandal. The latU'r play is 
regarded by many ns the* most brilliant 
comedy of manners in the language. It 
was followed by The Critic (1779). 

Social success had como easily to S. and 
bis young w ife, but the position was really 
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untenable, and it was to the ultimate 
benefit of the cist while poor tilayer's 
penniless hoii that he had won the 
nciiiiaiiitaiiceHhip of Burke and b'ox 
througli Dr. JohiiHoii and tlio iiicmbors 
of the Literary Club. From writing 
political eF.su> H, S. seems soon to have 
diverged Into politics proper. Through 
the intercBl of Fox in 1780 he entered 
Purliument, warmly supporting the Whigs, 
and W€is undiT-secretarv for foreign affairs 
in 1782 and secretary to the Treasury In 
the coalition ministry of 1783, though ho 
had next to none of tlic high qualities of 
a statesman iior any striking ability in 
debate. He was at wls time an Intimate 
associate of the Prince of Wales. He was 
treasurer of tlio navy in tlio *A11 the 
Talents’ administration, 1806-7, and In 
his last years was receiver of tho duchy of 
Cornwall. 

In 1792 Mrs. Sheridan died, and throe 
years later S. married Esther Jane Ogle, 
daughter of tho dean of Winchester, solu 
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his shares iu Drury Lane, and settled at 
Polesden in Surrey. 1 n 1 7 9U his last play, 
PizarrOt was produced ; It was an adapta- 
tion ot Kotzebue’s kipuniardH in Peru. 
(Jeorffo 111. uus ri^ht when ho described 
it as ‘ a very poor composition* ; but it was 
a success. Tijc end of his life was dark- 
ened by hnarK'ial diincultics and by 
sickness. At Ids death he seems to have 
end tired i»overl v ^^o^de^iu^r on destitulioii ; 
he was l)uricd in Westininslcr Abbey. 

In pidilicN ,s. lacked tlie IukIi qualities 
of a statesman. tlinu{?h he distiiipriiished 
himself as an orator diirinf' tlie impeach- 
ment of Warren ilastinf?s (1787). As a 
dramatist lie is uimotik the greatest, his 
fame restinpr ehielly ujion '/’he l/irals and 
The ASr/uMil for Sraudal. 'I'/tc Criliv, tbomrli 
it is vei'i witty, is scarcely more tlian 
a i‘aro<l>. V mnsti-r of construct ion, 
his situati(»ns were well e«m< eived, ami his 
humour and dialo^^m* excellent. 77#r 
School for Scnnt/nl is a brilliant ctmqiro- 
niisc between the new sentimental drama, 
whu-h lollowed tin' Ke^tol■atioll drama, 
and the old Kuir. enmedy of manners. If 
S. had less sympathy with human nature 
than (Joldsmitli or (Jeoiw I'olmun and 
laekisl (ln‘ ait of rendering normal traits 
of character hiiiiiorons in abnormal <*ir- 
•‘umstanees, he <'ertainly rcM'als a de«*per 
msijrht into ^ ' . ".»*n his predeeessois, 

besides diaida.vniK a j^pi*ater mastery of 
teehniiiuc. 

See lives by T. Moon*, IS’J.’i; Mrs. Oli- 
tiliaut (Eiar. Men ol lictleis series), 11H)‘J; 
W. Mehel, 19011; 10. .M. Dntler, 19.11; 
W. A. Darlintrton, 19.‘i:t; and L. tiiblis, 
1917. SiV (ilfio it. () Hliod«‘s, Some 
Atipeets of S/undao /{thliot/raph!/^ 1928, 
ami y/ar/eqa/a S/uridan: thi Alan and tfo 
/^CQevds, 1933, 

Sheridan, mt. of the IT.S. 22 m. from 
the oiitlet.s of \ellow.stone Lake. Alt. 
1().,38.> ft. 

Shcrif, or Shereef, title jriven to the 
descendants of Mohammed through his 
dautrhter Katima and Ali. These liavi* 
the privileire of wearing the iiroidict’s 
colour - Ki-ecn; the women wearing trreeii 
veils ami the men frreen turbans. 

Sheriff, and Sheriff Courts. In the 
Norman judicial ami tinaneial administra- 
tive s>stem the (O.IO. f>rir-oiri fo, shire- 
rceve) was the aeereditcil representative 
of the central authont\ and the special 
nominee of the kiiq^. The rise of the S. 
jirobably dates from the end ot the tenth 
century, and tlie ollice rcacheil the /(‘iiitli 
of its iiiMuence iiiuler tlie Norin.m kiiurs. 
There W'ere Ss. for every eo., and in caeh 
the S. was civil prcsiilcnt ot the sh ire-moot 
(0.10. scir~acmnt). exccuter of tin* law% I'ap- 
taiii of the fyrd, ami sli winvl of tiie ro>al 
demesne (LanKineaii). The S. also kept a 
<*om*tleet (7.e.) biciiiially iu cucii hundred 
((/.<’.). called tiui Sf’s toiirii, the object of 
w’hieh court was to relit'vc tlu* shire-moot 
or CO. court of a piu-t of the ^rcat nundicr 
of small criminal cases annually tried 
there. Tlio <»tllce of S. was open to trrave 
ahiises. Mtlioutrli the S. w'as the means of 
oxertintr the royal authority, he could yet 
impede it, especially w'licii lu* was a pow'cr- 
ful baron. Henry 1. abolished these 
baron-Sa., and sulistitutod olheiuls of the 

E.E. II 


royal liouschold to hold office for ono year 
Hiibjoct to good behaviour. Moreover, the 
S.*s activities were made henceforward 
Buhicct* to car<‘ful scrutiny by tho Kx- 
clMspicr. Hy tho Provisions of Oxford 
(12o8j the yearly tenure of offico was 
conhriiied. With the elaboration of 
administrativ^e machinery tho imiiortance 
of tlie S. continued to decline. From the 
time of Pliilip and Mary the office of .S. was 
pur«‘ly ii\ il, and it was in 1557 that lonls- 
heiitcnaiits w'itc llrst appointed to act as 
tlic chief military officer of the co. The 
chief diitii's of tlic S. at tiie present day are 

(1) ♦o act as retuniiiiff officer hir co. 
elections and to publish election petitions; 

(2) tfi siipim'ss riots, liaviuj? liowcr in 
that ( omicction to call out the posse 
coHnitdus (tj.r.): (3) to carry out scnteuccs 
<pf d(‘ath; (4) to suinmoii juries loi* the 
hij^li I'ourt; (,')) to attend judges on cir- 
cuits and proxido them with suitable 
jiolicc and escort; and (9) to cxcciiti* all 
xvrits and |>r«ici*sses of t he hij^li court. The 
appointment ot Ss. is rcffulatcd by tlie 
'slicrifVs Act, lh»7, which made Hie mode 
ol appointment uniform tinoufflmuL Km«- 
l.ind and Wales. Tlic cliuucellor of tlic 
JsxchcqmT, together with the judges of 
the higli court, attend usually in tlic lord 
thief justict‘’s court aimually in Nov. t«i 
coii'-ider the excuses of those substantial 
CO. laiidow ms’s xxlu» liavc been lU’i'vhmslv 
selected b\ tlic < ircuit judge as tit for the 
titticc of Three are bclecti'd l>y tlic 
ahovc trihunal tor each co., and the list 
is then siilnmt ted tti the king for ajqiroval. 
No TK'rson jiia.x la • ho'-eii twice m three 
.\(‘ars if tliiTc b(‘ anx other (jiialitled 
person m his cti. All is^. habitually 
apiioint uiidcr-Ss. to act as their deputies, 
and the latter apjiropriate all the fees 
of ollicc. 

Ill the U.S.A. tlic S', is a t‘o. official, 
generally popiilarl.x' clcctid, liciiig a resi- 
dent t>f the c«». 11 Ls duties cau bo com- 

jaircd xxitii those of the polu c in Kug. 
q’hc S. is resjioiisihlc for guarding prisoners 
ami juries, attcudirig the loi al sessions, 
serx mg tlicir processes and executing their 
ludgments. II is chief judieial fmi<-1ion 
Ill's III the determining of writs ol imjiiiry 
or ilti mages. 

s/onft (’(nirls. - Vvnm the institution 
ill IhHi of tlie CO. courts till tho present 
time, the S. has eoiilim ‘d to exereiso 
eixd jiirisdii'tiou h> xirtiic of his eonsti- 
tutioiial jiosition as president of the court 
of his eo. His court still exists, Imt as 
a court distinct from tlie modern eo. 
court. The prin. maltcrs dealt xvith in 
tho court are assessment of eonipcnsa- 
tion t«» laiidoxx tiers under the Lauds 
t’laiises AcU ((/.r.), as'-essiiien* through a 
jury of damages in suc'li tommon laxv 
.let ions ns breach of pnunise of marriage, 
lioldiiig oloetioiis, and • \eeution of writs 
(SheritTs Act, 1887, seition 18). In Scot- 
land the S. remains tlie » hief loe.il iiidicial 
officer of his eo. ; though in pracli‘’c the 
S.-substitute performs liis judicial dtitios, 
and is gc > 'rally ealleil the S. Tho 
(jualilleutioi. iS tlirce years* standing at 
the Par as an adxoente. He holds office 
for life, or until and unless removed for 
miseonduet. Tlic S. court is the prin. 

U 
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local court in Scotland. Its Jurisdiction | to combine or conspire ... to establish a 
Is both civil and criminal: in civil cases monopoly of oommerco between the sev. 


the iurisdiction is now unlimited in regard 
to the money value of the oases ;« on the 
criminal side the court has cognisance of 
all serious crimes oxet^pting murder, rape, 
and treason, but the power of punishment 
is limited to fine and imprisonment, and 
does not extend to penal servitude. The 
civil iurisdiction embraces all civil matters 
not expressly assigned to other courts. 
Questions affecting status are outside the 
S.*8 province, t.g. the S. has no power 
to decide a question of legitimacy. His 
ministerial and other duties as to returning 
Jnries, writs for elections, and suppressing 
riots are similar to those of tiie Eng. S. 
The S. clerk the olork of the S. court, 
and his duties correspond closely to those 
of a registrar in the Eng. courts. See 
also Justiciary, High (’oukt of. See 
W. fe?tubbs. Constitutional Documents from 
the Beffinning to 1307 (vol. ii.}, 1875: W. 
Morris. The Medieval Sheriff, 1927 ; and 
Sir F. M. Steiiton, .inglo-Snjron Knglnnd 
and English Feudalism,, in06-llSh. 1943. 

Sheriffmuir, scene of an indecisive battle 
in 1715 between the Jacobites under the 
earl of Mar and the Hanoverians under 
the duke of Argyll. It Is on the N. sloiie 
of the Ochlls, Perthshire, about 3 m. 
from imublaue. 

Sherman, William Teoumseh (1820’-9l), 
Anicr. general, b. at Lanciu^UT, Dhio, nnd 
educated there and at West Point. He 
served in Florida against the bemlnole 
IndinnK, and in the war with Mexico 
(1846-48), but resigned from the army in 
1853 to conduct a banking business at San 
Francisco. He joined the N. on the out- 
break of the (;ivil war, and after taking 
part in the battles of Bull Run (1861 ) and 
Shiloh (1862), was in 1863 Innde head of 
the army of the Tennessco, and in IS64 
commander of the military div. of the 
^asissippi. He took Atlanta on Sept. 1, 
1864, and later in the same year aban- 
doned his base nnd marchfcl 3(i0 in. across 
Gcorgfa to the sea. In 1865 bo again 
abandoned bis base and niarchcd«to Rich- 
mond, defeating Johnston and ro-operat- 
Ing with Grant. Johnston surrendered 
to In April 1865, thus bringing the war 
to an end. See lives by W. F. Johnson, 
1891, and B. H. Liddell Hart, 1929. See 
also O. W. Nichols, The Story of the Great 
Marchr 1865. and Sir J. Kciinaway, On 
Sherman's Track, 1867. 

Sherman, tn. in Grayson <‘o., Texas, 
U.S.A., with trade in corn and cotton. 
Pop. 7200. 

Sherman Anti-trust Act <1890), passed 
by the Congress of the U.H. V. with tho in- 
tention of breaking ui» the gi-^-cdy inono- 
polies of the day. The Act was named 
after John Sherman <1S2.V 1900), Amcr. 
financier and Repabllcan statc-aman, who 
waa largt'ly concerned in the ^'iiactmcnt of 
the Anti 'trust Bill during tlie i»rcHldenoy 
of Benjamin Harrls^m. Tho Act forbade 
'every oontract. combination In the form 
of trust or otherwise, or con-piracy, in 
restraint of trade or cf>mmerce among the 
sev. states, or with foreign nations,* nnd 
declei^ it to be an offence to *OHtablisb 
or attempt to establish a monopoly, or 


states or In the foreign nations.* It 
offered sev. modes of euforocnient with 
severe penalties, but accomplished little. 
At the ouLset the courts had a difficulty in 
interpretation (whetlier the Act applied 
to nil contracts in restraint of trade or 
only to those *in unreasonable restraint 
of trade*), and they therefore timded to 
llberullty of interprotatiun. Successive 
presidents, too. failed to enforce tlie Act, 
sev. states passed enactments which 
helped the trusts to evade it, and in 1895 
tlie supreme court, in a dddsiou in favour 
of the ‘sugar trust,* gave tlio anti- 
monopoly forces a stinging defeat. After 
that the trusts grew in size, in numbers, 
uiul in arrogance. President Wilson tried 
thei'cafter to check tho growing power of 
the trusts by tho creation of the Federal 
Trade Cominisalon and the passing of the 
(>la}tou Act. But his ciidoavourn wem 
ent short by tlie outbreak of the First 
World War. See A Niwlns, A Brief 
History of the I’nited Stabs, 1942. 

Sherriff, Robert Cedric (b. 1896), Eng. 
playwright, b. at A>le'»bury. Edui'atcd 
at Kingston grammar hcliool. He entered 
the Bun Insurance Ollloe, 1914. Served 
in tho First World War os officer in tho E. 
Surrey Regiment, and was wounded at 
Vpreb in 1917. His first London produc- 
tion was Journey's End (a faltiifully 
realistic play of life in tlie trenches). 
It was a sues -ess at tlic Savoy, where 
it WQ'i stHg(‘d In .fan. 1925). Hadger's 
Green (dejillng with modern vil. prob- 
lems) followed in 1930. il indjall was 
prodiicerl in 19.33. S. has also written the 
screen plays of many famous hooks. He 
is a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
nnd oigjinlscd the excavation of the Rom, 
villa at Angincrlng, Siis'^fx, shortly before 
the SiH'OfKl World War. Later pubs, in- 
clude Greenyafes (1936); The Hoftkins 
Manusrript (1935)): sinother Viar (1948); 
and J//.W Mabel (1949). 

Sherrington, Sir Charles Scott (5. 1861). 
Eng. physiologist, b. in London nud 
edurat<*d at CJalus (Jollego, (7nmhridgo. 
After lecturing on phj. ‘biology at St. 
Thomas’s llosiiital, London, and receiving 
the Ro> aland Copley medals of the Royal 
Socict^, S. was prof, of physiology at 
Liverpo<d Univ., 189.5-1913. lii 1913 S. 
wfi'* appointed Wnyiilhdc prof, of physio- 
logy in the univ. of Oxfonl. Ho held a 
pr(»fcs«.or8hlp at tho Ro>al Institution. 
1911 17, was prof, of pat hology at Loudon 
Univ., and Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh 
Unh ., 1 936-38. He was a soniotiine mem- 
ber of the Me<lic«l Rchcan’li Oouneil, and 
resilient of tho Brit. Association in 10*20. 
. received the Order of Merit |u H)21, and 
In 1932 he wits awarded the ^I'obcl prize 
for medicine Jointly With Edgar Bouglaa 
Adrian. His greatest contribution 
physiolr>gy lay in his study of the physical 
bfuLs of mind; he anticlpatea Pavlov in 
tho discovery of the nervous plienomorioii 
labelled by tho Intttr a 'coiuUtionod 
reflex* isee Bkiiaviuurism $ Pavlov). 
l^ibs. include The IniegraUve AfiUm of the 
Nervous System (1906); Alamnudian 
Physiology (1916), various papers to the 
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Royat and other sclentlflo i^ooieties. es- 
lieeially on the brain and nervous system ; 
Selected Writings (1929); and Man on his 
Nature: the Gifford Lectures (1940). 

Sherry, dry Sp. wine from the vineyards 
of southern Spain, chiotly round Jerez do 
ia Frontera («7.v.). The mime S. comes 
throufrh the Elizahothan 'sherrls* (sincru- 
lar taken us pliirai) from Xei'os, as the 
name of that tn. was formerly spoiled. 
The chief types are Fino, a dry wine, 
Oloroso, much sweeter, and ManzanlUa, 
made much nearer the sea, extremely dry, 
with an ahnost salty taste which has never 
been copied elsewhere. S. (oapes, after 
boiufir picked, are spread out upon gruss 
mats, which causes ttio moisture to bo 
sucked up, thun eventually making a 
stronger wine. The makuig of S. is 
unique in that younger wines arc bred 
with older wines on what is called the 
Solera system, so that vintage years are 
unknown, the aim being to produce a 
tyi>e vvhh’h never varies from year Ui 
year. Unlike port, where grape spirit is 
added to clicck fenneutation. the finished 
wine in receives an addition of local 
brandy, w'lieu the wdue is completely 
tliiishcd, to enable it to withstand the 
journey to foreign countries. 

B’Hertogenbosch, see Hkktooknbosch. 

Sherwood, Mary 'M-'j-tha (1775-1S51), 
Eng. author, b. at btouford, Worcester- 
shire. She married an olU<‘er in the lirit. 
Army, and -^peut some time in India. Her 
best-known work is The liistory of the 
t'dirchihi Fnmilu (1818). She wmte over 
thi’ce himdrt*d now forgotten bouks, many 
of them novels; others, such a.s Sabbaths 
on the Cotdinent (1835), arc records of her 
rcttctions to other iK‘opl©'s rtdiglous out- 
look. Thrcmgh most of her luluiiiiuuus 
works rnn tlic theme of Iniinun depravity. 
Her attitud(‘ to classical art and chissical 
literature was less indin'crcnl than hostile. 
Yet despite her narrowness, she was a 
gifted woman, thougli i)rcj'idioed, didactic, 
and arrogant in iicr views. See J. W. 
Darton, The Life and Times of Mrs. 
Sherwood, 1910, and Njuniii Uoydo Smith, 
The Stale of Mind of Mrs. Sherwood, 1947. 

Sherwood, Robert Emmet (b. 1890), 
xVmcr. pla>wriglit, ft, at New llochelle, 
and educated at ilari'ard. He was editor 
of Life from 1921 to 1928, and dramatic 
critic to tliat periodical and to Seribnt'r*8 
Magazine, lia.<i wriltcui a number of 
]days, soiiu' of which have been lilmed. 
His first. The. liomi to Home (1927), is a 
satire on llaunihal and ivar. Waterloo 
Bridge (1939) has its theme in a chorus 
girl turned prostitute, who refuses to yield 
to an Amcr. soldier lc>t she destroy his 
chlvalrio iiliisions, Hennion in Ftenna 
(1931) is oil the motif of the exiled Hups- 
burgs. In 1931 he produced The Petrified 
Forest, n melodrafuu ou frustrated lives; 
and in 1930 IdioVs Detighi, on the theme 
of world pi'iuie. For this last -named; play 
he was award<Ml a Pulitzer prize, aud won 
.It again in 1938 with Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, nnd for a third time with There 
shall be No Night (1940). dramatising the 
Russian invasion of Finland. He was 
aworded the gold medal for drama of the 
Amer. Academy of Arts and Letters (1940) 


and ho also received awards for the best 
screen play of 1947, The Best Years of mar 
Lives, from Motion Picture Academy and 
the International Film Festival (Brussels). 
Other works: Unending Crusade (1932), 
Acropolis, and The White House Pemers 
of Harry Hopkins (1018). 

Sherwood Forest, anct. royal wood- 
land. near Mansfield and Nottingham, 
tile favourite abode of Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian, etc. 

Sherwood Foresters (Nottiaghamslure 
and Derbyshire Regiment), the 1st Battalion 
was the old 45th Regiment of Foot, and its 
records lieforc 1749 are those of tne 56th 
Foot, or * Green Murines,* raised in the 
reign of George II. After that time the 
45th Foot was mainly recruited from 
Nottinghamshire, and was confirmed in its 
title of the 45th Foot. It received its 
present designation of a. F. in 1881. On 
the army reorganisation of 1881 the 45th 
was list(‘d with the 95th 0)crbyshire) 
Regiment, which had been formed in 
1824. It fought at Louisburg, in moat of 
the gr4‘at battles of the l^eninsular war 
(its sobriquet of *the Old StUbborns* ia 
due to its bravery at Talavera), and the 
chief battles of the Crimea; and iti other 
pre-1911 battle honours alsti include 
central India, Egypt il882). Tirah, and 
the S. Vfriean war (1899-1902). In the 
First World W'ar the S. F. reeniited, be- 
sides four regular and Bpcciul reserve 
battalions, four territorial force and seven 
service and garrisfin battalions. Tht* 2nd 
Battalion was part of the original B.E.F. 
ig.v.), and fouglit ut the Aisne. The Ist 
Battalion, hi 1915, fought in the Ypres 
salient, notably at Hoogo in repelling n 
liquid fire atta< k. and ut the Hohenzolleru 
Redoubt. Territorial tiattalions fought at 
Bcaumout-Ilainel, Thiepval, and Contal- 
nuiLson in the iSoiume battles of 1919; 
while the 2nd Battalion fought, along with 
the (^imrtLs, near Houlou Wood. In the 
following year territorial force battalion^ 
lost many men in the fighting at the 
quaiTUH b. of bt. J alien. Equally seveiv 
ciu^ualtics were Millerod in the fighting 
near t fiery in 1918 by the 16th Service 
Battalion during the attack on the Ttb 
Corpt’- The 1st Battalion distlngni^hed 
itself in the Villei’S-Bretoniieux area; whilst 
in the Lys battle the Sherwoods were con- 
spicuous around Neuvc-^gliso and ueiir 
Kemmcl, taking part in Ibo attack on the 
Hiiuh nburg line and in the battle of the 
belle. J n the Second W orld "War the S, F. 
fouglit in N. Africa aud on the It. front, 
in most of the great buttles of the Eighth 
AriTi> . 

Shosbong, sec biiASUAVQ. 

Shetland, or 2tetland, group of l<f. ofi Uie 
N. coast of Scotland, of which they fonn 
a CO. They number over 100, only 2^^ 
being inhabited. They lie some 59 m. to 
the N.IO. of Orkney, between the Atlantic 
on the W. and the North bea ou the E. 
The priu. la. is Mainland ; it is 54 m. long 
and 21 m. wide, with a pop. of 16,000; 
others ace Yell Unst, Fetlur, WbaJsad, 
Bressay.Trondi E. and W. Burra, Papa 
Stour, Muokle Roe, Foula, and B'air Isle. 
The is. are for the moat port bleak and 
hilly, the greatest elevation being Ronas 
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or Roeness Hill (1475 ft.) on Mainland. 
There are a number of lakes and streams, 
and the coast is much indented and the 
scenery very line. The chief heMlands 
are Sumburgh Head, and Fitful Head 
where Sir Walter Scott’s prophetess in The 
Pirate was supposed to dwell, K. Biirra 
being the scene of the novel. Tlie spring 
is very late, and while the summer is prac- 
tically without night, the winter days are 
only 6 hrs. long. The well-known shaggy 
S. ponies are bred in largo nmnbers, also a 
breed of small cattle, and sheep with very 
tine wool which is plucked by hand. Peat- 
cutting is carried on. Oats and barley are 
the chief crops, with potatoes and turnips. 
The main industry is fishing ; herring, cod, 
and ling being the prin. catch. Whales 
are found in the bays, and the grampus, 
■dolphin, i>orpoise, and seal are seen off the 
coasts. Knitt<'<l goods are ma nufactured. 
Unst is the centre of the trade in line S. 
woollens, which are famous; gloves, 
■shawls, and veils arc the prin. goods. At 
Fair Isle (^.r.) the southernmost is., which 
lies some *25 in. distant from the Orkneys 
and from the remainder of S.. hand- 
knitted goods of elaborate design are 
made; there is a bird observation station. 
Steamers from Leith and Aberdeen call at 
Lerwick, the cap., on Mainland, twice a 
week, and at Scalloway and other places 
once a week. S. combines with Orkney 
( 7 .V.) to sen<l one member to Parliament. 
The word S. is from the old Norse Ifjalt- 
landf * high land,* or ‘ H jaltc’s land.* Traces 
of early inhah. are found in numerous 
brocks, of which the finest specimen is to he 
found on Mouse. A Bronze Age vil. 
excavated at Jarlshof , Sumburgh Head, is 
of much intere.st. There is eridem'e to 
show that S. was visited by the Homs.; 
it was inhabited by the .Scuudinuviniis, 
Harold Haarfager annexing the is. to Nor- 
way In 875, and they reiiiiiined under 
Norse rule until the time of .fmiiea III. in 
1469. Area 352,319 ac. Pop. (1939) 
19,800, See C. Rampinf, Shctlavd and 
the Islanders, 1840; O. Lo\v, Tour through 
the Islands of Orkney and Shetland in 
1774, 1879; S. K. Cowie. Shftland, 1897; 
E. W. Hardy, The Land o* the simmer 
dim, 1913; A. W. Brdgger, Ancient Kmi- 
grants, 1929; W. Fordyce riark, Shetland 
Skdeh Book. 1930; W. MofTatt, Shetland, 
1934; R. Perry, Shetland Sanctuary. 1948; 
and P. Jamieson, Letters on Shetland, 1 949. 

Shetland Pony, see under Hoimk. 

Shetland Sheep-dog, breed of dog which 
originated among the croft<‘rsof the Shet- 
lands. It was of varhsl si/.e and ai>pear- 
ance, until definite rnle^ «»f breeding were 
laid down. Tt is similar to a collie, hut 
does not stand higher than l.i in. at the 
shoulder. Jn 1914 a club was formed to 
improve thfj standard of Its breeding, and 
the Kennel Club gave it a pl<ice in its 
rasters. 

Shias, see SniiTBfl. 

ShibMeth, Heb. word by tie* pronun- 
ciation of which It was T) 08 sih]e to tell an 
Ephialinite from a member of the other 
tribes, on account of his inability to pro- 
nounce the h. For the occasion of the use 
of this test, see Judges xll. 4>ri. It bos 
now come to mean a party catchword. 


Shidzuoka, olty In the prov. of Suruga, 
Japan, 95 m. S.W. of Tokyo, centre of the 
tea trade. Pop. 80,000. 

Shiel, Matthew Phipps (1865>1947). 
Brit. Jonmulist and novelist, b. in the W. 
Indies of Irish descent. His best-known 
book is The Purple i^loud (1901). Other 
books: Shapes in, the Fire (1896); The 
Dragon, (1913): Children of the IVind 
(1924); and Dr. Krasinshi^s Secret (1930). 
Collected Poems appcaml in 1936. 

Shiel, Looh, lake of S(;otlund on the 
boundary between Inverness-shire anil 
Argjdlshiro. It Is 17 ra. long, but only 1 
m. broad, with a maximum depth of 420 
ft. There is a plaque at Oleiiflnnan, 
marking the spot where Clmrlcs Edward 
Stuart struck his Hag, Aug. 19, 1745. 

Shield, William (1718-1829), Eng. 
mu.siciau. b. at Swalwcll. near Newca.stle. 
He was prin. violin at the It. Opera in 
London for cIghU‘eii vears, and for ii time 
composer to Uovent (iarden Tlicatre. lii 
1817 lie was at»polntcd master of the 
king’s inusick. lie prinliiccd comic operas 
and dramatic works, e.g. lioRina, The 
MyRteruR of the CoRtle. etc., as well as glees 
and songs, notably 'I'/ie Arcihusa. The 
Heaving of the Ltad. and The Post Captain. 

Shield, piece of defensive armour worn 
on the HPrn which does not wdeld the 
offensive weapons (generally, therefore, 
the left) in order to protect the boily of t he 
weariT. The S. of the Bronze Ago w(‘ro 
of hammered work, eireiilar. generally 
with a boss in the eentre and a handio 
oxiposite it on the inside. Of (ilf. S., it is 
generally tlioiiglit tliat the Hornerie form 
was shaped like the figure eight , and made 
of ox liide, whilst the later tlk. S. were 
stnull, and round or oval In shape. The 
l»raetice of having a deviee on the S. was 
ill vogue in the fonrtli I'entnry n.(\ The 
early Rom. S. were ro'md, w’hilst the 
scutum of the I’linie war'^ was oblong; 
Iho envalry earrled a light S.. and in later 
tinies a somewhat heavier one. The early 
Eng, S. were ‘Imeklers’ of lindenwood. 
with Iron ribs and bosses, and of a con- 
sidernble size. not her form was eonvex 

and eireular, with u \erv sharp boss. S. 
bo*%sf.s aie frequoiit relies from Saxon 
graves. The Nonnait S. were long and 
kite-shai)e<l ; they hail straps for the arm 
on the inner side and also a strap for the 
neek. During the twelfth century 
became flatter at the top. and arniorial 
bearings were tben generally adopted. 

See S. Lfiking, Luropuni Arms and 
Armour. 

Shield, In beraldrj% the eseutelieon or 
field oil which the armorial l>earlng.s hi 
coats of arms are placed or blazoned. It 
was derived from the old mitjtnr.v pro- 
tective shield used by knights In warfare, 
painted to distinguish one from another. 
S.. execfd in the case of^'pecressrs in their 
own right, single ladies, and widows, 
by whom the lozenge only is used, 
are of various forms. *SVr glRo under 
Hkkaldkv, The Shield and its Parts. 

Shield Fern, sec Ahimdutm. 

Shieldrake, see SiiKr.iiRAKK. 

Shields, North, seaport and larkt. tn. of 
Northumberland, England, at the mouth 
of the R. Tyne, opposite to S. S., with 
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which it Is connected by steam ferry, 
Shipbuildinf? is carried on, uiul cableB. 
nnehors, rope, chomicalH, plasties, furni- 
ture. cte.. niunufactured; it exports coal 
and coke. Fishim? is largely earried on, 
thi'i’C beliiff an exlonsm* iish quay. The 
iiurliour is em losed by tv\o piers. N. S. 
ii» included in the eo. bor. of Tyuciiiouth 

Shields, South, seaport and a pari, and 
eo. bor. at the N.K. extnMiiity of the co. of 
Durhaui, Fiiislaiid. It is ni. N.N.E. 
from Durliaiu, 0 in. from Newcostlo-on- 
Tyiie, and ‘275 in. from Janidon. It is 
connected witli N. S. and Tyiiciuouth by 
steam ferry. The tn. owes its imjiortaneo 
mainly to its eommaiidiniJ: position at the 
mouth of the It. Tyne. TJie development 
of moileru S. S.. as of every otlier Tyneside 
tu., is in .some nieiusure due tn the work 
of the Tyne Improvement (Commission. 
The two piers (N. and S.) at the har- 
bour enlranee, were imilt by tlio eom- 
missioner.'^ in 185‘2. They are ac'a works 
of fcreat iiiasnitude, and make the Tyiio 
a perfect harbour of refUKe. Tyne Dock, 
acquired In llKi7 by tlie eonnni.ssUmers 
from tlie L.N.F.R., is one of tlie prin. 
dock.s oil tlie N.E. coast, and wliilst the 
main clasncs of caixo handled are coal, 
timlier, pit props ar.*’ iron ore, the dock 
i> fully equippetl lo deal wlih all t>pe.‘i of 
meivliaiidise. The corporation quay is 
situated at tlie Mill liam, and has a nv. 
froutatirc of 1 li) ft. Since tiie ffiass and 
cliemical trades died out shipbuilding and 
ship-repairin*-c, enplneerim^, and coal- 
miiiimr have ilouri.slied. The imluslrie-, 
of S. are mo-^t extensive and varied, 
mainly coimccteil with metal inanufs., 
but also from asiiestoH to sawM*>% 

a lid jams S. S. also notalile as a lioUday 
resort. The clilT sci'iiery from Trow Rocks 
to Marsdcii is unoiiiioned ou the N.K. 
coast for licautv and intercut. Tlic himl 
fonnim; lliis irreeii licit F. of the coast 
io<id was boiiijlit by the corimrutioii for 
public recreation. 

llceaiise the ciiartcr of incorporation of 

S. datcH back only to 1S.*)0 it is often 
lliouKht tliat tlic tn. is entirely a product 
(ft the affc of the stcaiii'^liip, but, in fact. 

traces its hist, back to aliout v.n. 80, 
when the Roms, cstab. an important 
station to Kuard tlic mouth of the Tyne 
be>oiid ilic end of lladiian’f' Wall. Some 
bare remains of the Rom. eanii» are still 
preberved in tlie Horn, park at tlio N. end 
of Bariiu? Street. l?e<*cnt excavations 
liave proved that the fort was used us mi 
advanced base for the Rom. inv'iisioii of 
Si’otland liy Si*verus. ('<i<r I'rfa^ or the 
‘town on the rock,* is the earlic.st known 
name of S. S. S. S., anciently written 
Srhih’i*. and later Simffi Shelcs, took 
name from the primitive huts or a/tiVfs' 
erecti‘d l>y the vlllai?ers. who were lihlwT- 
meii. Siiliaequently. and for some oeii- 
turies, the place was known for its salt 
works. In 1*245 the prior and eonvcutvif 
tturliam founded the ureal tn. of to-day. 
In the ae.veiiteentli coiitiiry lanre and 
lionrishlnK ul<W8"'orks were earrleil on, 
lirinidpally by the Dauula family at first, 
and later by by the Cooksoiis, who opened 
clicinlcal works in 17*20. Then tlio 


collieries begran to dominate tho economic 
poHittou, and with that came a great 
exteusi 9 n of the shipping trade, especially 
for coasters. This, in turn, led to ship- 
building, and ovoiitually to the ostab. of 
engineering works, while at tho same 
time S. S. became, as its natural position 
demurided, one of tho busiest centres on 
the coast. In tlie Second World War the 
tn. rt*eelved damage from air raids. H. S. 
return h one member to Parliamont. Pop. 
107.500. Stc U. A. Mess, Industrial 
Tyneside.: a Social Survey^ 1928. 

Shifnal, mrkt. tn. of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, 17 III. K.S.E. of Shrewsimry. It has 
an anet . i‘liureb. Tliere are iron foundries 
and blast fiirmu'es. Pop. 8800. 

Shigatse, or Digarski, city of Tibet, 
second In importance to Jdia^a, the cap. 
It is about .j m. from the Rruhmaputra, 
and stands 1 1,800 ft. above sea level. The 
Tasliilumho monastery, tho residence of 
one of tho gi'eat high priests of Tibet, is 
situated to tlic S.W. of the city, and be- 
tvv'oeii it and the city is the thorn or 
bazaar, wliere all the liusiiiess of tbi^ place 
is daily transoc-ted. The soil is rieli and 
produces grain. Pop. 12,000. 

Shiites, or Shias, div. of the Muslims 
vvliich iiiuintains that Ali, Mohammed's 
son-in-law , tlie Imsbnnd of his daughter 
Fatima, was the first legitimate su<*<*essor 
of tlie i)roi>het. and thus that only his de- 
si'cndaiits are the rightful caliphs. In 
din»et iipposition to the S. are the Sun- 
nites. who claim to lie tlie orthodox ’-ect, 
and recognise the first three caliphs as 
legitimate sueee-'sors of Mohammed, and 
oeeeiit six liooks of the Sunnii, vvhicli pur- 
port to contain tlio verliul utterances of 
Mohamnietl, in contradistinction to tho 
Koran, the written revelation. See also 
MoiiAvivir.DANls.vi. Sec P. M. 8ykes. The 
(Hory of the Shin IVorld, 1910, and 1). M. 
Doiiiildsoti, The ShVitr Iteligion: a His- 
torn of Islam in Persia and Irak, 1933. 

Shikari (Shekarry), term used by Anglo- 
ludiaiis for liiinters or sportsmen engaged 
in the pursiiil of large game. e.g. tigvT- 
shooting. It is used in two sens(‘s; tl ) the 
native expert who marks the game for the 
s|iort'*maii; aud (*2) the European vpoits- 
man. 

Shikarpur, tn. of Pakistan, in the Snk- 
kur dist. of Sind. It command the trade 
route t hroiigh tlie Rolan Pa.ss, and munufs. 
eaiqiets, eottou cloth, and potU^rv. Piip. 
70,000. 

Shikoku, is. of Japan, S.W. of llonshiii. 
with an area of 7*218 s«i. in. Includes 
107 is. Pop. over 3.000,000. 

Shildon, In. 3 m. S.F. of Itisliop .\uek- 
lund. Durliam. Fugland. with silk, iam, 
and ••lotliing factories, and coal-mines, 
iliiurries, and iron foumlrics. Pop. 14,700. 

Shilka, riv. of K. Siberia, In tho Biirj'at 
Mongolian A.S.S.R., a trib. of the K. 
Amur. It bus a leiif^h of 7(>o in. 

Shillelagh, tu. of Ireland, in eo. Wicklow 
1(5 m. from Arklow. The wood of S, 
gives Its name to the Irish bludgeon. 
Pop. 300. 

Shilleto. Richard (1 809-7 15). Kng. elas.si- 
eal .scholar, educated at Shi*evvsl>ury and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. For over 
thirty years be was the leading Cambridge 
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coach, and he also ioctured. In 1867 he Shiloh, tn. of £))hralin in Palestine, 
was elected fellow of Petorhouse. He ed. identified with tho modem Hoilun. It is 
Domosthenes* De Falsa l^oafUmt (1844), on the road from Bethel to Shochem, 19 m. 
and Thucydides, book i. aiul part of book from Jcnisaleni. The sanctuary of the 
ii. (1872-80); and annotated some of the Ark of the Covenant was in s. 

Ck. phil(»sophers. ineludlmr .Vristotle. Uo Shimizu, seaport on the S. coast of 
also pub. Thucydides or Grate (18.M), and Hondo, Japan, with an export trade in 
contributed to Sates and Queries under cement, fish products, and tea. Pop. 
the ana(n*am ‘Charles Tliiriold.’ Ho was 61,100. 

noted also for his skits in Lat.. (ik., Shimoea, dist. of India, in tho prov. of 
and Enft. * Mysore, with an urea of i0.'>8 sri. in., and 

Shillibeer, George (1797-1866), Kog. a pop. of ,5.11,000. About onc-tlftli of tho 
coach - builder, b. in London. Having land is IiIUmI for rice and nu/i. India's 
studied his trade In Long Acre, he set up only plant for wood disi illation la at tho 
business in I'arls, where lie was com- iron and sU^el works at Ithadravah. The 
missioned to hulid two oiiiiiilmses. and in cap., S., hns a pop. of 28,000. 

1829 introdmed that tyi>c of vehicle into Shimonoseki, fortified seaport of Hnn- 
London. iSce also O.MNinrs. shiu, Japan, on the Inland Sea, was hom- 

Shilling, Eng. silver or ciipro-nlckel coin, barded in 1861 by t.he fleets of Britain, 
equal in value to ono-twonlieth of a pound America, France, and Holland, wlien Uie 
or to twelve pence. It was first .struck in fortifications were destroyi'd and the tn. 
1504, and in Charles II. ’s reign lirst partly levelled. It was opened to foreign 
appeared with milled edges, while it was connncrce in 1890. and is an important 
not until the time of tieorge IV. that lion commercial tn. with .a good iiarboiir. By 
S., similar to those coined in Henry the treaty signed in and liiniring its 
Vll.*.s reign, were struck. The standard name, between Ciiina ami .japan in 1895. 
weight of a «!ilver!:?. is 87-27 gruinm<‘s. I lb. .lapnii gained posHf'ssion of Konno-a jtml 
troy of silver being used for si. \t> -six a free entrv Into Korcji. S. wa-i heuMiy 

Shillong, cap. of A^sam, India, 68 111 . damaged l»y Aincr. IioiuIuts in 194.>. 
of Ciauhatl. on tlie Brnhmnputra H. It Pop. 92,000. 

has an avoruge nilnfall of 81 in., and is Shingles, popular mime Cor Uer/us 
4900 ft. above sea level. S. bcoanio cap., coster, an iuilaminatopy skin alTcction, 
of Assam under Brit, rule in 1874; after charactcMised by the formation of vesicle.*) 
the creation of tho prov. of Bengal and along the cour-.e of a cut a neons nerve. 
Assam It was used only as the flummer cap. The cniiso is obscure. IV<»ple in general 
When A.ssam became a scfiaratc prov. ill health are likely to he atta(3kcd, and 
again in 191‘2 S. reoo\^*rcd full cap. rank, there may be a (‘oniiectiiui between S. and 
During the Heeond World War it w'as a cliickcn-pox. Tlie skin eruption usually 
communication centre, and wlien India dhsappi^ars in a few’ weeks, imt the uccom- 
gaiiicd dominion status In 1947 its im- panying tiain may persist for mouths, 
portance increased. It now holds the e.spccki 11 v in older people, 
position of cap. of a front ier prov. bordered Shintoism, set ,1 .vpan, Jleliijinn . 

bv Pakistan, Burma, Tibet, and China. Shinwell. Emmanuel ih. 18Si). Brit. 

The whole tn. was rebuilt after a severe Labour politlciuii, b. in liomloa; bis 
earthiiuakc. in 1897 and eoulains many early years were passed in (ilasgow. Ho 
fine modern imildlngp. Poi>, 50.900. was rc^'iionsible for tiio national orgaiiisu- 
ShiUuk, tribe of the 'Anglo-Egj'ptian tion of tho Marine Workers* Union. 
Sudan. wIioHc eountrv h^rins a narrow Kit ctod Labour member of Parllamont fop 
fringe on the W. bank of the Nile, from Linlitligmv (1922 ‘24), and again fn»m 
Kaka in the N. to williln 80 m. of Lake No I92S to 19.‘H . He was fiimru-ial sceretary 
In the S. From Kodok to Taufikia the of tlie War Hlllee, Heju-.'io, and purl. 
Shillok also occupy tlie E. bank, and secretary to the dept, of mines Jn 1921 and 
their vlls. extend 35 rn. up Hie iSobat R., in 1980-31. In 1935 In* won the consti- 
mostly on the N. bank. Tlie ShiUuk tuem-y of Sealinm Harlioiir from RiniiHnv 
country' is the flat grassland on both sides MacDonald. As minister of fuel and 
of the Nile; cattle are their wealth and poui-r (1945-17) he carried Hirough tho 
prin. care, and although inueh millet ts nationalisation of tho ooal-tii hies. He was 
grown, not enough Is harA'Chted to meet a[>pointcd war minister in 1947, and 
tho needs of a relatively dense pop. Tho minister of defeiieo in 1950. S. Is a 
pop. in 1903 was 40,000. There are tliree memlicr of the National Evecutive of the 
clearly defined elements in tho religion of Labour party. Bubs.: 7'lie Britain / 
tho S.: the recognition and worship of H'ant (1943) and Ij7/<!/i the Men coine 
a god, Juok (fonnless and iiivisildc and. Home (194 4). 

like the air. every’where at once, and the Shiogamo-no-Matsushimo, st e Matsu- 
sender of rain); the cult of Nyakang. and 

the dead kings of the H.; ami the cult Shipbuilding, see mSihiv) a.vd Ship- 

of ancestor spirits other than that di'IJ.iu.vo. 

of Nyakang. Besides tticse prominent Shipka Pass, situated 47 m. N.E. of 
features of Iheii* religion the s. bellove Plovdn (BUilippopoliH). Bnlgiirla. It is 
in anthropoinorphlc but non-htunan be- a pass over the Balkans, aaid was held 
logs dwelling tn riv. and busn, the most by the Ua*4siaas agaiuht Siileiriian Busha 
important lasing tlie rlv.-people, with in 1877. 

whom are assooiated herds of supernatural Shipley, woollcm man u fact ii ring and 
rir.-cattle. See W. Hofmayr, Die Sekih engineering tn. on tho K. Aire, .3 in. from 
hik: Oeschichie, JteKoion uwi lAJbtn eines Bradford In tho W. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
Siloten’Siammes, 1925. Pop. 32,000. 
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Ship-money, tax Imposed by the king 
upon scaportH and tradlnir tns. which com- 
pelled them to provide and furnish war- 
ships, or to pay money for that purpose. 
It was first levied about 1007 t«) form a 
navy to oppose the Danes, but appears to 
have fallen into disuse. It was. however, 
forbidden by the Petition of lli^^ht in 1628, 
but, notwlthstandlnjr, it was levied by 
Charles I. (1631- US) without the oonsont 
of Parliament. It wais one of the indirect 
causes of the Rrcat rebellion, mofitlns with 
frreat opposition, especially from Hamp- 
den. When Hampden was tried for non- 
payment before the court of the Exchequer 
in 1637, sev<'n out of twelve Jndflres de- 
clared that Charles was entitled to levy the 
tax. It was abolished by statute in 1641 . See 

H. (’liester. Ship-money Papers^ 1637- 39. 

Shipping, ftee Mkhcanth.k Mauini:; 

Mkiu’iiant Sjuppixc; Acth. 

Shipping, Control of, see Co\tuaii\ni); 
KrONOMIC WAHFAItr.. MlNlSTKY OF; Cox- 
Tuoii, Allii'd: Navk-kkt; SiiirpixG, 
WlXISTKY of; TH4NS|*OFtT, MlVHTRY OF. 

Shipping Forecasts, ace W'eatiifr Fuue- 
CAflT. 

Shipping Losses in the World Wars. In 
Aug. 101 i tlio United Kingdom posseshod 
18,892,000 tons of Mt<‘am vcfaselK, and 
about 36,'>,000 tmin o', , '»niMg sli|j>s and 
non-propellcd cruft; nine other ontlbns.the 
Cer. Empire (.l.iaO.OOO tons), the il.S. V. 
(ri.32:i,00(i), N<ir\vny (2„i0,'),(M)0), France 

(2.319.000) , Japan (1,708,000), Italy 

(1.665.000) , Holland (1,496,000), Sweden 

(1.118.000) and ItusHia (1,0:>4,000) pos- 
hcsHcd (as far as could be asc<3rt«'\ineO) 
nioit* tlian I.OOO.OOO tons. During the 
First World War the United Klrjg«lom’s 
losses in shipping totalled 7,800,000 tons, 
8 very largo part of which was due to 
submarine warfare; yet the surprising 
fact emerges Hint although nearly oiu- 
hulf of the ineren utile marine was lost 
during the struggle, the gn)ss tonnage In 
Dec. 1918 was only 2„'i00,000 beUnv the 
1914 ttguri's. Cai»tured enemy ships and 
purchases from other nations accounted 
for part of the new tonnage added, but 
even when this is allowed for, the output 
of the Drit. Hhipbiiilding yjirds was re- 
markable ill view of the shortage of labour 
and war eoiiditions generally. After 
March 1917 t he HUhmarine Tiienaeo to ship- 
ping reiu'lied Its most serious phase. Tlie 
Admiralty statement for that year showed 
the total loss of Ilrit., allied, and neutral 
shipping to he 2.236,699 tons during the 
quarter ending .lime 39, and 1,;)99,909 and 

I, 272.000 respectively during the two 
siicoeediiig quarters. During 1918 the 
output of Drit. shlphuilding yards in- 
creased at a steady rate and the los.«,es 
decreased. The net loss of shipping, wdiicli 
In Jan. was 160,09^ tons, fell to 31,009 
tons fluring June, the nioidh W'hich prac- 
ficnlly endtMl the W'orst peril on the sen. 
At the close of the First World War it was 
ostiinatod tiiat there was a shortage of 
5,000,000 tons in the world’s shipping, and 
for some time great dittlculty was experi- 
enced by shippers. This scarcity led to 
much HPOciUation, and shlphuilding re- 
ceived an impetus tliat in the course of 
three or four years led to over-production. 


From the start of the Second World War 
In 1 939 to the end of the war with Ger- 
many In 194,5 4280 allied merchant ships, 
totalling 19,720,000 gross tons, were lost 
by enemy action. Of these 2426 belonged 
tf) ilie Brit. Empire, totalling 11,331,933 
tons. Neutral countries lost 490 ships 
(1,420,000 t(»ns). U-boats accounted for 
2770 ships, of which 1332 were Brit.; 440 
Amcr., 670 other allied, and 300 neutral. 
By mines .520 ships w<?re lost, including 
296 Brit, and 15 Amer. The losses to 
surface raiders were 300 (209 Brit, and 13 
Amer.). Mrcrnft sank 750 (383 Brit, and 
,58 Amer.). Boinc 400 vessels, iriclnding 
206 Brit, and 12 Amer., went down 
through other or unknown causes. Alto- 
gether the L'.S. lo.st 538 ships (3,310,000 
tons), and the other allif's, except 1 ho Brit. 
Empire, 1172 (.5,030,000 Urns). In addi- 
tion through marine rl.sks the Brit. Empire 
lost 610 •-liips of 1,120,000 groNS tons. The 
graph of shirqilng losse.s slantcfl sharply 
upAviirds in the years 1910-41, and after 
only two and a half years of w'ar liritain 
luici lost nearly one-third of the nierfiliant 
f1cf‘t that flew the reil ensign on .-cpt. 3, 
1939. In March 1940 less than loo.OOO 
tons gro.srt of Brit allied, and neutral ship.s 
had been .sunk. In Juno the figure had 
risen to mori> thcon 500,000 tons. During 
the next nine mouths the losses averaged 
nearly 400,000 tons a month compared 
with a previous average of 182.000 tons. 
In the following spring of 1941 the Gers. 
intcnsitled tludr campaign. For tlireo 
montlis tho ‘.hipping losses averaged 
534,000 tons. But with stronger naval 
and air escorts merchant shipping los.ses 
fell to 180,000 tons a month. With the 
entry of Japan in the w’ar shiprdiig lo.ssr.s 
in the early part of 1912 w’ere again heavy, 
Um heavy for the rai>id nsscinl)ly and con- 
centration of .striking T)i>wer wliich tho 
military situation domuiided. Bv June 
30, 1918. liow'ever. Britain laid recovered 
her pre-war shipping levels, and tonnage 
destroyed during tlie Second World War 
had been replaced. Great Britain niid N. 
Indund possessed 18,112,101 t<ms of ship- 
ping; this was 22 ■:i per cent of tlie world 
toiiTiago (81,074,188 t-oiis). Britain there- 
fore po^-scssed the second higlic-i total, 
the lending with 29.601. 987 tons 

(.36 ,5 per cent). Britain^ tmina'C wa-i a 
slight iiicn*ase over 1939; luit tf»e T t. 
mcrca.M'd lier tonnage in tlic .•^amo peritnl 
»iv a much higlier i»roportion. In 1948 
29 5 PIT ctmt of tonnage in Great Britam 
and N. Ireland was less th.-m live years old. 
See furtlu r unricrSuii^ vno .'^incitriLnixo, 
ShipftuiMinij Methmis in tin B'orW IVars. 

Shipping, Ministry of, t'orined in 1916, 
during the First W’orld W ar, for the pur- 
pubO of controlling allied shipping re- 
sources so as to secure i he most eeimoiuie 
use of tonnage. The tonnagt* siiortage, 
by reason of tlie Gor. siilmuiriiio campaign 
and the demands made on shiiiping for 
transport of troops and supplies, became 
atTite towards <^he close of Asquith's 
premiership, and ..»e AdvKMiry Comniittee 
of the Transport Dept, of ilie Admiralty 
presented to the Ihx'mier and the .secretary 
of the Admiralty a meinorauduin urging 
tiint tho {Shipping Control Comniittee or 
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some other central authority should he | 
entrusted with full powers to survey the 
tonnasre situation as a whole and to trans- 
fer any vessel or any service to sufch other 
employment as iniKht seeiu expedient. 
When Lloyd (Jeorfce took otllce he at 
once auuoimced the ai>poiutnieiit of Sir 
Joseph (afterwanls Lord) Mnclay as ship- 
pinK controller with ministerial rank. 
Exe<*iitive duties were carried out by a 
director of transport and sliippiniic. The 
ministry was wound up after tlie cessation 
of hostilities. In the Second World War 
merchant ship construction came within 
the prov. of the M. of S., but, in the inter- 
ests of co-ordination, was later transferred 
to the Admintity, the dept, respoiisihle for 
the building »>f waiships. The types and 
desi^ of the merchant ship*< were, how- 
ever, decided in co-operotit»u with the M. 
of 8., later iiiePKcd in the Minlstrj' of War 
Transport. *SVc C. E. Fnyle. Sea f tome 
Trade {Historj/ of the iireat War in Offirial 
Mwi/wcn/.s, 19*23, vol. ii.). 

Shipping, Registration of. see Meucuant 
Shipping AiTs; Loai» Line. 

Shipping Routes. The S. U. of the Rom. 
Empire were confined to tlic Mediter- 
ranean. linking Rome witli < indcs. Tarraeo. 
Mosiiilia. Carthage, and Alexandria. In 
the Middle Ages the centre of the Medi- 
terranean S. R. shifted from Rome lo 
Venl<*e, while in the N. seas the S. R. 
radiated from the Uniuse tas. C’olumbns 
opened the route to America In 149*2, while 
the S. R. to tlu* Far E. were for a long time 
in the hands of tlie Portuguese, following 
Vasco da liaina’s vo} age in 1 498. Modern 
a. K. are Atlantic: W. -bound shii>s be- 
tween Feb. and Aug. steer from Fnstnet in 
the great circle course, but notliing .s.. to 
cross the meridian of 47'* W. in lat. 41^ 

N., thence to Ronton light -vessel or to a 
position a. of Nantiifkct light-vessel. Ih*- 
twc'cu Sept, and Jan. sliips r ross the meri- 
dian of .'in- W. in Int. 44 ' .\. Eastbtuind 
ships steer to a po-^itioii nothing X. of the 
great' circle to Fa>ti)et, crossing the meri- 
dian of.47 W. in lat. iO' .In' N. «betw€'cn 
Feb. and Aug.) or of .'iO'’ W. in lat. 43’ N. 
(between Sept, and Jnii.). The route to 
Can^a Is from fio-.itioii 10 in. H. of the 
Bishop’s Rock in gi'cat nrclo course, 
crossing the rnerUlian <if 47'" W, in lat. 4*2' 
N., theiii’c to Halifax or other ports. 
There are other route-*, such as tlie Belle 
Isle route. There arc two .S. R. t<» and 
from Australia, viz. via the .<iicz Canal 
and via the Cape. Outw ard bound via the 
Cape shii>s depart from Tu-kar, and the 
set course pafwas ‘25 in. W. of Scllly Lsles 
and 30 ni, W. of (Jape Vernno, thence to 
Teneriffe. The equator is crossed In long, 
10* W. A prescribed course Is then 
steered arToas the S. Atlantic Ocean to 
Green Point, Table Buy. Tlie B. it. to 
New Stealuiid are the same ns to Au.strnlia, 
with or without transhipping at Sydney or 
Hobart. A third route is via the Azores 
and Panama (Janai, and the n.turn route 
from New Zealand is usually either via the 
Panama Canal or round Cape Horn. The 
Suez Canal (1869) Is a foi-al point of the 
S. R. to the Far E., and the Panama Canal 
(1915) shortens nearly all S. it. betw*con 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In time 


of war considerable variations In S. R. are 
iua<lo by the .Admiralty. 

Ships and Shipbuilding. History of 
Sailing Shiys. — Shipbuilding is among the 
most a net. of arts. As in the case of 
bridge tuiilding, the idea was probably 
suggested by the floating of a fallen trt'e 
hearing .some animal upon the water. Ho, 
by way of a raft or catamaran, and cer- 
tainly by means of a hollowed tree-trunk, 
canoes {q.r.) and coracles (q,r.) wore 
naturally ev-oJved. Many diig-oiit canoes 
of pii'historic date have l>ccn found In 
Britain in inarshcs or old riv. courses; they 
were probably hnllowed out by w'cdges 
and h> fire. The building of sliips also 
imist iiavc comineiiccd at a vcr.v early 
date. Paintings and scuilptures of aiict. 
Egypt show that the Egyptians luiilt ships 
apparently constnicteil of sawn planks, 
and propelled b> means of oars and sails. 
The Piiauiiciaiis were niidonlitcslly a won- 
derfully cnrcpprl'»ing seafaring no-c. Ac- 
cording to llcrod(»tiis they .sent out an 
oxpcclilion whicii. starting from the Red 
Sea, pas-Msl bv way of tlphir round tlie 
<'apc of CocmI Hope, and entering the 
MeditciTancan again through tlie i'illars 
of HcriMilcs, or strait of Cfibraltur. arrived 
In Egypt after tlina* >cars. They also 
traded with India, amt wdth Britain, 
even gbing a- far X. as tlic mouth of the 
Rhine. Either the Pli<ciiiclui)s or the 
Eg.vptians in\ciiic<l tlu* liircmc and tri- 
reme w'ar-galley , 1 1ms Incmisingt he vessel’s 
speed (oar power; without liaviiig to Iri- 
«*rease its length. The ('hinese, too. at 
the same time wen* known a.s seafarers. 

Tin* liks. were great na\igators and 
fongiit many na\al imttles with tlu* Per- 
sians and tlie Piui*TiiiiaTi.s. The gre.itest 
development, however, occurred wlu‘n the 
rivalrv betwemi the ( 'arthagintiiis and 
Roms. l»ccame lit*ree. Tlu‘n tlie great 
tight mg galleys were cvoImmI. Tlu* ilks. 
went be>oiid the trireme and luiilt vessels 
of four, fl\(*, ami «*veri h«ivteeri banks of 
oars, altboiigli the arrangement of tlio 
sixteen-t iered galli*y has never been .s<i! vf*d. 
The Attic trireme earneil a erew' of *290 to 
*2*25 men, 170 lieliig rowers, the rest being 
seamen aiul marines. Thi* trireme, or 
thr<*e-i>aiikcd galley, wa.s genenilly ojien 
amidshiiis. where the rowers sat, with 
decks fore and aft for the soldiers. Some- 
times the fight ing deck <*vt<*mleil the wiiolu 
l<*iigth of tlie ship, and thisa|ipears to have 
been always tlu* east* with \e.ssels gr(*ater 
than the irinuiies. Tliesc galleys were 
built higher aft tiian forward, and 
generally hud ri l»eak or ram at the itrow 
for cutting Into opposing sfiips. They 
UhiialR carried one mast amnlships, iienr- 
liig one largf* sijuare sail. The Roms, 
appi'ar to have had three classes of ships: 
(i) those for war. (*2) ^Jlii)s of Imrihen, and 
(3) ships built for great spqt'd. to carry 
nassengers and disiiutelies. Thev were 
built of pine or cedar, witli tlie bows made 
of oak r‘lam{>ed with brass. Copper was 
introduced in the time of Nefo, beoanse of 
itHuon-corroHlon.iiiid tlu*eriiilkiijg in those 
days seems to have b(*en tlax. It will be 
rpmenils*red that in ]9*2H the Its. drained 
Lake N'eini to reeover the housc-bouta of 
Caligula. 
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\V Ith t he dec lino at UoriK t he N rw tiona 
took up the art Ihe Vikintrs used ships 
of \aiiou8 sizes, the siiialltT for inland 
ualorways Both oars and sails ^Mrf om 
plo\ed lh( clinker hiiilt ship in v^hich 
the 'silt ton IIoo ti ensure was buikd was 
found from its *{i:host in th( sand to be 
about 80 ft lonf; and 14 ft in niaxiinuin 
be im A famous Vikirif? ship found m a 
b<hleswlK peat bog at Nydain in 1861 is 
preserved at Kiel Both these ships were 
steered h\ stem paddles Another well 
known Vikmg ship was excavated in 1880 
fioni i tumulus at Gokstxd in the Oslo 
>joid It is exhibited at Bygclov it is 
77 ft long 17 ft 1 in m beam and 
6 ft U In deep The keel m 57 It long 
and 14 in deep It had one pim mist 
40 ft high md sixteen oars a side 
ei h from ii to 40 ft long, and pro 
p < ting tbn ugh ports m the sides \long 
the bulwarks was a row of hliitl is to pio 
teitthe roweis I rorn this time until the 
bescnti < nth ( entim the si/c ofstssclsdid 
not increase much Alfud the (»rui.t 
fouiid(<l till na% V with gilh vs wliii h had 
fi mifoitv tosi\t\ o ira on I oc h side Ihev 
win most powc itnl in ( hec king the Danes 
bung twice ns long Quiiku tusiu to 
manage and less rolling than D in slops 
On the ether hand set biik the 

evoluticii of sailing «hipN and long 
V ov age s Ik i ame Infreqm iit until life h ud 
( (j III (b I ion in M) 11 h» sent a tint of 
nirii \<iv huge ships ] lO smalU rone s md 
onlv tliJity ( uht gallevs to till IIolv I md 
In the Mtditup'incan the shii s hid be ii 
ele v< I iping in sl/e anei the nsi i f s ids w is 
begiunmg to supersede oais foi it is on 
IM )Pd that Bieharls tieet was iiiueisi I 



O lo I nti MusrutH 1 hn 6Ai/» //i// 
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Till OOIv'slVP SIIII MMJl elMLHV 
K si rtd II I Jll 

I \ ove r 100 I irge sailing ships at Marseilles 
and 'sndv while he e iptuied a saiaeenie 
khip wine h e (Mild e{^ir\ 1 00 men be side s a 
larg<‘ caigo of stole h it was dining this 
time tbnt the steeling e»ai on tlm shins 
side giaeiiiailv disappeand and a ludeler 
hliing on the stern bteame usual 

\Mth the opening eif the fourteenth 
century lieiwever naval arehiteietiire 
(c; ♦ ) or the thtoij anel shipbuilding 
Itself begun to evedvu rapieilv Hus was 
duel to the fact that Just at that time the 
iiiariuer a compass was Inve nted b> li lav lo 


Oiolo This of course, rendered * coast 
Ing more or less unnecessary and from 
then on the intiodurtion of sails and other 
appliaAees became general and rapid 
1 iigl ind liggcd behind at first in the now 
e in but lie nry V , in the begiimmg of the 
fifteenth eenturj hid sev largo vessels 
built which Miuallcd and surpassed an> 
thing then existing One of these was 
lb > ft long nnd 4b ft in beam 

Henry VII built what was really the 
first siiip in the Brit N ivy This was the 
Henry (rrdee d Iheii 1J8 ft long J8 ft In 
beam of 1000 tons iiurthen She carried 
120 guns the largest « f which were four 
w\i> poiindeis md cost k8700 to build 
He nry VH I howeve r orgauise d the naw 
IS i fli^tinet service bv setting up the 
\dmiialtv 1 mil tv House ind dockyards 
at Deptford Woolwich and Portsmouth 
(jpe it prigiess wjis nude in shipbuilding 
tbioiighout 1 ndor times mel irnong 
tee blue il im])rr>\e me iits were, sinking top 
111 isls Use of e h im pumps mti iduetion 
of Ntueidiiig topg ill lilt SIM it md top 
Sills weigliiiig 'ineheir bv eaistun and 
lemg e tide 

1 he ships of the sivteent h e e ntiip> were 
built vepv Rheirt and be iiii> with high 
enels tspeeiallj at the stem ibis high 
stem undoiibteellv eomplcted the disister 
to the Sp \rnuicla bv re ndeiing the ship** 
unininige ible in the storm vvhieh over 
toeik the 111 The fleventeenth eentiipv is 
iieittil 1e be e iiise it that time bv eel Phineab 
Pett who not emlv introdneeel the frigite 
{q i ) into the Brit Nav> but ilso dc 
signed snei eaiiscd tei be eonstriie teel (in 
the f i< e e>f he iv v oi peisition ) the Sor eiexgn 
of thi Secis which w is the first thiee 
lie eke r 'she e ost Jc tOO 000 to build and 
was 1040 tons burthen being lb8 ft long 
4S ft in beam mel earrjing 100 guns 
This eentiirv te>o saw the founelatiou of 
the 'shipwright H Cemipanv (1012) its first 
piesiltnt being Plunens Pett 

lie seience of n iv il arehiteetuic did 
not develop quiekh m Briliin ship 
e in e ntrv was very skllle d md Pett and 
his •*eMi nnd Sir V De me did nmih t riiso 
the level of the siieiue But Iriiiet 
Spam Sweden mil Denmiik at thi time 
po'* I "sed nine h liner mel higge i ships than 
Biitnin though in the latter pirt of the 
e ighte e nth centurv, Brit shij s he i inio 
supreme lu tho beginning e^f the nine 
tee nth centurv a pioiieei arose in llobtrt 
1 e PI mgs w ho made a el partiire e om 
pktelv from the stereotyped methods of 
f onstruetion He inti elucoel elingonal 
mm r tie sand rule rs whieh in eon nine t on 
with the old transverse fi imiiig prevented 
* bogging ' or the dreippmg of the e n 's of i 
ship lelativclv to the muielle Other im 
prove mints siuli as the introdue tiem of 
filling pieces vvhieh Heiipieel the spate 
Im tween tho frames up to the bilges so 
strengthening tho bliii agaiiibt heigging 
anti at the same time forming a safeguard 
in east of aeeideiit to the ship s bottom 
lessening of the ^ ng beak huids aiul tho 
obeilitieiii of the 11 gh, square stems are all 
direct Iv attributable to I epping»-*H regime 
as survivor of the div> 

Bv ls20 l^ngland owing to her eom- 
mcre lal possobsions had become the chief 
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country an rcfrartls sailing: ships, ond of 
Engr, shlppini? concerns the K. India com- 
pany occupied the foremost position. 
Iron grradualiy betnin to enter nitfre and 
more into the construction of ships, and 
by 1840 wood had practically been super- 
seded in shipbuildinft, except in America 
and (/ana da, where largre shins wore still 
sometimes built of wood. Tlie fastest- 
sailing: ships, however, wort* ctuist riK-ted of 
w'oodon planking: on iron frames. Leppinf's 
was succeeded by Sir Win. Syinonds (sur- 
veyor of the naTy, 1832-87). who hroiurlit 


The celebrated sailing: ship, the Cuity 
Sark, built in 1868 of wood and iron con- 
struction, was employed in the w'ool trado, 
and fast vessels were also required in tho 
ciiiigra nt traffic to Australia. Hero Amor, 
compi'titiori was especially keen. Amer. 
ships \nried from 2000 to 2.i00 tons, and 
one of them, the Lwhinitw, completed 436 
111. in li day while crossing: tho Atlantic. 
This intrant that ^he was driven at the 
averatte six^ed of 18 A knots for a day and a 
night, a speed which steamships did not 
reach for many years. By the end of tho 



'nri’S OF SAILING siin*9 


z. Boat with sprit sa.l * 

2. Boat nggfd with <>1311(11114 h/g 

3. Boatriggfd with dippiiu aii!' 

4. Boat with rinadd ri^ 

5. Cutter 

6. Lugger 


7. Yawl 

8. Ketch 

9. Schooner 

10 'I opbail schooner 

11. Brigantine 

12. Bng 


13. Barqticniinc 

14. Barque 

15. Four-masted barque 
10. 1 hree-masted ship 
17. Four-masted schooner 


Eng. sailing inen-of-war fn tlicir lliicst 
pitch. He improved tluir •.cnwortliines.s 
and speed, evolved the clHptb nl •'U'rn, und 
invented tlie sysUxn whcpdiv •.pars were 
fnterchangeflblo nut only on (»ne ship, but 
betweem dilTerent ships and (iiflerent 
daases of shijis. By this tiinc diilen'iices 
between men bant ve.shels and im-n-of-war 
bad become more appan^nt tlwiii in earlier 
periods, and the rivalry between .^uicr. 
and Brit, owners fur the pos^,! s-nion of tbe 
Chinese and Indian tea trade led to the 
improvement of the merchant ve-ssel. The 
first real clipper, the .Inn Mr Kim, was 
built in Baltimore in 1832. and Britain 
soon adopted this fine type of fast-sailing 
ship. 8ir Launalot, ime of the finest of 
the ton clippers, as these fost ve-isols were 
called, marks toe bighcMt dcvelopiiHmt of 
tbe saiiiDfr nhlp. It was buUt in 1K6.S, 
and was able to coroplc>to the iiassago from 
Foochow to the Lisard in eighty -five days. 


nineteenth centurj' shifis bciarne larger, 
and a foiir-inastcd barque-rig became tho 
standonl typo of Railing vessel. These 
ship'- wen* sometimes 400 ft. in length, and 
capable of currying a cargo of 6000 tons. 

Tit/if'* rtf Satlinfi Sfu/m. Sailing sidps 
are oltliiT hfiua re -rigged or fore-and-aft 
riggi'd. or u eoinproinise lietwecn these 
tvpes. 'I'lie diagniin of a full-rigged ship 
(page 3.'>i) shows a square-rigged. The 
onc-mnsted sprit -rig with a triangular or 
quadrilateral fon^snil is probably tho 
oldest t > pc of Bailing ship st ill In ubo lu M. 
Kumpo. A inlniatiire of a iddp of this 
U'pe is si*en in a Klein. MS. of a.d. 1420. 
The culler, or hloop a galT-sailod oiie- 
iiiOHler, probalily dcvelojied from tho 
Duty'll yachts of tho eighteenth century. 
Two-inohlera aio cither gait'* or sprit - 
Haihxl, having a ditrercnco in tho sixo of 
the two The Thaima barge is an 

eiaxDpio of a Bprit-salled vessel, having a 
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biff mainsail and small mizcn, while the 
gan -sailed two-master may have two sails 
of equal size, or a large mainsail and small 
mizen as in a yawl or keteh, or a big main- 
sail and a somewhat smaller mizen. The 
last Amcr. schooners were particularly 
flne vessels, having four to six masts. The 
day of the sailing ship fur the punmscs of 
trade is past. This was brought about by 
the introduction of the steamship, 
although in the beginning the steam -tug 
actually fiuthered the development of the 
sailing ship os it permitted the sailing 
capacities of ships on the high seas to bo 
considered without regard to their easy 
irinimgeniont in confined waters. 

yy iston/ of Stvamshitift. — ^'Phe idea of pro- 
pelling ships independently of the wind 
obviously first led to tlie uso of maniinl 
labour in r>u1iing of oars. It iniglit be 
assumed from old sculptures that the 
Kgyptians used oxen to turn wheels wbu-h 
pror>oUed llie ship. Whether this be so or 
not, it is certain that minds have been en- 
gng(‘d from very early tinu's in endeavour- 
ing to conceive some form of incchanieal 
propulsion. The discovery «)f the use of 
steam as a means of propulsion of land 
vehicles soon led naturally to attempts to 
utilise it on bchnl^ ,f floating vessols. 
Many attempts, luiwever, had to he made 
h(‘ft»ro MiicccsR was won, and steamships ditl 
not take their place as (Hinimcrcial factors 
as ra])idly as loc<nuotivca <lld. It is 
claimed Uiut tho first attempt at s.m*h 
])ropu1.sion was made by Hlasco de ( luray at 
liareclotiain 1 583. I leiiis Papin applied his 
engine (originally ]»roF»osed as a pump) to 
a nindol boat, the y*'a/d</, at ('assol in 17b7 ; 
but tho local hoafmen destiH)yed tho ship 
at night, and 1)C hlui'^elf narrowly escaped 
w Ith his life. In 1730 one .lonat ban Hulls 
ti)ok out a patent in England for a steam- 
engine w'hieh was Intended to be used in a 
tugboat, but it Tle^ er inatoiialiscd. In 1 770 
an Ainer., Wni. Henry, having seen James 
Watt ’s engine, constructed model boats at 
l^aneaster, 1 Pennsylvania, and although 
these were unsuccessful, yet among those 
who watched and gathered knowledge 
were John Fitch and Itobert Fulton, who 
were among the first stuvessful steamship 
dc'signers. At last, in 1780, James llam- 
sey constructed one which travelled at 4 
niip.h. up-stream. In 1700 Flteh eon- 
stnietod one which utt aim'd a speed of 
7 m.p.h. So the efforts went on, it being 
even claimed that John Stevens, an Amer., 
actually ran a twin-screw steamer at 0 
m.p.h. on tho Ji. Hutlsoii in 1804. In any 
ease he dl<l build a steaiuer in 1808, which 
ran from New York to J'hiiadelpbia. In 
England l*ntrlek Miller, a retired banker, 
together with his sou’s tutor, James 
Taylor, and Wm. JSymlngton, an expert 
mechanic, were working In order to upi)ly 
the steara-ongliie to ships, after tho flrst- 
nanicd had spent years in exporimonting 

a ith hand -driven meehanlsm. In 1788 
ley produced a boat: It was not, how- 
ever, a commerelal sueeoss. In 1802 tho 
CharloUe Ihindas waa launched on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, having been 
constructed by Symington. She towed 
two borgcB. cRrrylug seventy tons each. 
The paddle wheel was at tho stem. The 


effort was not persevered with becaiine tho 
wash, it was feared, would seriously injure 
the banks. Fulton had seen this vessel, and 
in 1807 be built a steamer, the Clermont, 
wdiich ran from New York to Albany (150 
m.) in 32 hrs. and back in 30. This 
steamer was kept in service, and two 
others added, and in 1812 was launcherl 
tho Comet, first built in 1804, which 
was built in England by Bell, Napier, and 
Xiobertsou. This ship had a paddle on 
each side, which drove her along at 5 
m.p.h. She aUo was a commercial 
success, and two r)tbcrs were then built for 
service from (ilasgow. From this time 
on t he stoainshiit-biiildiDg industry rapidly 
developed on tlie banks of the Clyde. In 
1814 the Marjory was built, and was tho 
first steamer to sail on tho Thonjes. So 
tho evolution continued until in 1818 a 
steamer .was built by Napier for cross- 
ehanuel piirposch, sailing from CUcenock 
to Belfast. The first steamsldp to cross 
the Atlantic w^as the Dutch vessel ( 'nraoao, 
later renamed CaliJd. Built at Dover in 
18‘J0, she was a wooden (>afldier of 438 tons 
register. Purchased liy I lie Dutcli a‘^ a 
nian-<ff-war, hut employctl on tlio mail 
service to the \V. Indies, she left Kolter- 
dam on her flrat passage in April ls27, and 
took a month to cross. The next trans- 
atlantic steamer, the Jioyul William, was 
built ill Canada, one of her owners being 
Samuel (’unard. Designed to sail between 
Quebec and Halifax she crossed from 
Quebec to London in seventeen days hi 
1833. Britain’s entry into the trans- 
afluutic eff(»rts began with the Great 
Weaiern, a pa dillo st earner 23G ft. long, 35 
ft. in beam, and with a hold 23 ft. deep, 
built for f he (Ircat Western Railway Com- 
pany. Three daysheforelicrdeparturefrom 
Bristol on April 8, 1838, tho Sirius, 17tl ft. 
long, had left ( 'ork, and both were hound 
for New York. The Sirius arrived in the 
morning and the Great Western in the 
afleriioon of April 23, the former having 
fukei) eighteen and the latter fifteen dajs 
t«> en>ss. The first great iron steamsldp 
built was the Uainbow, launched in 1838. 
which traded from Loudon to R^tsgate 
and Antwerp. Early steamei's still depen 
ded to some extent on sails for auxiliary 
power, and they were used w'hen i>osMhle. 

It was only with great «lirtleulty that tho 
prejudice against the use of iron was over- 
come. Its advantages arc now obvious, 
for it po«<ses8e8 greater strength with light- 
ness. Wood has to he nearly as heavy as 
its cargo to have suffieiont strangth, vhilo 
Iron, and stei'l even more so, can carry 
twice it s own w eight . Dn the ot her haiul, 
metal hot toms are apt f o foul and corrode, 
so for a while eom posit e \ easels were built, 
i.e. wood plaiiking on iron frames, the 

? lanks being caulked and oonperslionthed. 

'he clippers referred to in tho paiagranhs 
on sailing ships were of t his typo. To -day 
yachts are built in this mnuncr. 

Tho next era b' shipbuilding began In 
1830, W'hen Pet. * Smiib designed the 
Archimedes, which was the first steamer 
propelled bv a ‘^crew. Brunei, the de- 
signer of tfio Great If’estern, fitted the 
Great Briiavi with a screw-propeller, and 
in 1845 she crossed from Liverpool to New 
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York in fourteen days and a half. In 
1862 the Cnnard Company obtained per- 
mission to fit the mall steamers luith pro- 

g cllers, and from then on the paddle wheel 
as been ruleffiited to comparatively 
Smooth water. The reasons for this are 
simple* it bein*? obvious that a propeller 
will suiTor less from the rolllmr of a ship 
than will paddles* and even with pitching 
motions it is less affected than puddles if 
well immersed. Agridn, it acts on a rela- 
tively larsrcr volume of water in any given 
time, and is less affected by the changes in 
the draught of a ship, which must in- 
evitably happen with cargo steamers. 
This, together with the opening of the 
Canal in 1870, and the simultaneous 
introduction of the renowned compound 
engine, raised steamships to n superiority 
over sailing ships, with tlie result that they 
have become larger and greater in number 
ns sailing >hips have decreased in im- 
portance. The following table shows the 
various categories of shii)s, according to 
fuel employcil. as por<‘cntage'* of total 
gross tonnage m 19:18, 19:19. and 19 IK. 


been introduced for marine propulsion. 
Thus the h.p. of Iloll's Comet was about 
thn^e; that of the Aguitania (1914) 60,000 ; 
while tlio Jmperator (nuiamcd Jieren- 
aana) had a h.p. of 72,000. The h.p. of 
the Queen Elizabeth is 158,000. Tlie Comets 
with her improved engines, travelled at 6 
m.p.h.; the Queen Elizabeth can achieve 
more than 30 knots; w'hile desti'oyerK and 
motor-boats have achieved speeds up to 40 
knots. The Comet was 40 ft. long, and 
101 ft. ill beam ; the Queen Elizuheth is 1030 
ft. long, 118 ft. in beam, and 68 ft. deep. 
The .\onnandie (France), which beat the 
Atlantic record In June 1935. was a quad- 
ruple screw' vessel, 962 ft. long, 117-7 ft. 
broad, 91-8 ft. deep, witli gross tonnage of 
80,000. or twice that of tlie Mauretania. 
The Quern Mary (q.r.) is an 8l,23.')-ton 
Cunaril vessel, 975 ft. long, w-liieli broke 
the Atlantic record in 1936. only to lo.se it 
to the AV>r//madi> again the following year. 
The latter was oleiirically driven by pro- 
puhioii motors powered by four eoin- 
poiind turbo-generators, each developing 
33,100 kilowatts. The Queen Mary is 



Cercentaye of Total Gross I'onnaye 

i ear 

Sailing 

Motor 


Oildmrning ' 

Coal-burning 


Vessels 

Ships 

1 

Stf ainers ' 

Nicer wirrs 

1938 

1-44 

22 4.J 

1 

29 57 

46 5 4 

1939 

1-34 

24 :i6 

! 

29 63 ' 

4 4 67 

1948 

0-97 

21-20 

1 

55 '53 1 

22 

1919 

0-93 

23 -J2 

1 

5 4 96 j 

20-89 


The evolution In marine propulsion has i 
consisted rather in the improvement of j 
engrines than in any Anriatloii in the 
method of propulsion. Thu.s in I9U-2 the 
turbine engine wu.s enipIo> c«l on pasM-nger 
stcamei’s on the Clyde, and in 1905 was 
applifid to the transiitlantic service {nee 
Steam Engixi:h). The next step wn.s the 
provision of internal combustion engin'^s 
(q.vA. (For tin- dcviiopineiit of internal 
csjmbustion engines and electrical engines, 
in relation to .shiii propub<ioii, nee ^loTcm 
Boats; Motor Siiifs.) In the period 
following 1914 there was a rapid odvance 
in the motor ship, and its development is 
shown in the foliowjng table : 


Year .Vo. j (irons Tons 


1914 297 

1919 912 

1931 4.U80 

1934 4.941 

1937 6.763 

1938 . 6.012 

1939 7,551 

1948 ' 9.646 

1949 , 10,757 


Before leaving the hist, of htcarnsblpM, 
however, one or tw-o comparisons may 
well bo made to show the enommuii strides 
which have been made since steam has 


I driven l)> sixteen main steam-turbines of 
I the lmpiilse-reacti<»n tyiic. 

The great speeds wnieh have h(‘cn 
I ohtaiiHMl to-day retiuire an enoriiiouH 
consumption of fuel. This ean well ho 
understood by noting that it rctiuires over 
10.000 times as great a h.f». to dn\e tho 
(Jurrn Elizabeth hut six times as fast as 
the f’omet. Naturally the former boat is 
of a mueh greater dispUu-enn-nt than the 
Comet, hut the ‘ lines’ have been imi)rovoii. 
To hIiow it more eUarly, how-ever. it iriaj' 
be n-iniirkcd that to drive an ordinary 
tramp steamer one knot faster than any 
given speed it requires roiigtily twice as 
riiiieti h.|>. 

After about 1914 there grew up a large 
fleet of oil tankers to eope with oxtensioiH 
In the oil industry, eausisi inter alia by t ho 
greater amount of oil fuel used in steam- 
ships. The largest oil-tanker-owning 
countries In 1919 were (ireiit Britain and 
N. Ireland (;i,690,000 tons). IJ.S.A. 
(4,736.000 tons), Norway (2,1 9 1,000 tons), 
and l*nnarna (1,525,000 tons). 

Etn ftbuildinu.' -Tho "letails of Hhlpbuild- 
ing am iiaturall.v most Intrlonte, and for 
special application thi* reader is referred 
to text-hooks on tho subject mentioned at 
the end of this article. A ship, and parti- 
cularly a modern luxury liner, is a monu- 
ment to tbo ingenuity and skill of man. 
It Is a floating towiiHtiip carrying evtTy- 
thlng civilisation demamls tor personal 
comfort, in addition to propelling ma- 
chinery capable of developing thousands 


234,287 

752,606 

9.4:11,4:1:1 

I0.604,.V26 
13,7 48,71:5 
15.232.95:; 
16.918.687 
17,190,H.>0 
19,3.51.719 
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of h.p. and which can drive the vessel at tional areas. If the profile of the wave is 
speeds often exceeding 30 in.p.h. War- traced and put on the profile of the ship, 
ships are even more complex structures, the area of each section up to the surface 
owing to the nature of the work required of the wave may at once bo sealed off, and 
of them ; tliey must bo fast, light, and so by integrating these areas throughout the 
arranged os to offer as little obstruction to length, the displacement and centre of 
the full use of the armament as possible, buoyancy are found. As the total weight 
The normal procedure is for the shipowner must lie c((ual to the total buoyancy (i.c. 
who is ordering a new vessel to give lo the total weight of sea water displaced) the 
naval architect his requirements. Those displarcnicnt on the wave is finally fixed 
usually include length, breadth, draught, after scv. trials. Next, on a base of ship 
displnecmcnt. speed, type of main engines length, curves for buoyancy for both sag- 
(steam turbines, reclproenting, or internal giug ami hogging cjitidilions and curves 
combustion engines), numlier of passen- of weight are plotted. The difference 
gers to be catered for, type and weight of between the curves of buoyancy and 
cargo to bo carried and tlie elasslfioation weight, when plotted, gives the loading 
society (Lloyd’s, liureau Veritas, etc.). If curve, liy integrn ting the load curve tho 
any, in whieli tlio sliij) is to bo classed, curve of slienring force is oi>taincd, which 
This information eiial»le.s t he approximate when integrated gives the bcndiug-iuoment 
shape of the inill to tie defeniiinccl, ami curve. Ilending stresses at anv trans- 
this serves us a datum from which the \erse section may now be caleujated by 
design can lie comiueneed, iiiodiflealii>na the use of tho ordinary fundamental beam 
being Intro(luce<i wiien uceessary. The f 

approximate load water-line may now l>e equation ; where 'M is the bonding- 

estimated by making use of Archimedes’ ^ V 

j)rinoiple, which states tliat for a body to moment. I tho moment of inertia of tiie 
fJoat t}KM\ eight of tho body must be equal seelion aliout the neutral axis, / the in- 
to the weight of fluid disidaced. tensity of stress at a point distanl y from 

When a vessel of a new class is being the neutral axis. Th(‘ neutral nxi*, is an 
eonatrm-ted, there being no similar ship imaginary line through the length of a 
ulrt'ady built which ir^^v i^e used for com- li<>aiu where tliere is no stress— it always 
parisoii, it is enste .ii.v make a imwlel passes through the centre of gravit> iif the 
of tho hull in parafttii wax from llie eivis^ section. 

ings <»f tl»e lines, termed ‘sheer dra\\ings.* In considering the strength longitu- 
Tliis model is t lien towed at -various speeds diiially of a section, account must be 
in a specially constructed lank eontainiug taken only of such material as aclually 
sea-water, and the resistances at the eontrilmtes to flic strength through an 
different speeds im‘asun.‘d, the lines being apprecinlile lengUi in the neighbourhood 
inodiihMl until the imxlel gives the iv<iuirt‘d j of tho section, such as iilating of the outer 
performaiwe. Thei*o are formulae for ami IniuT bottom. (‘untinuons loiigi- 
truuslaliug tho dat^i ulitaliietl from the tudinals. deck plating, etc. Typical 
modc‘1 into dimensions relating to the full- sections are drawm out from whic h tho 
si/e ship; so us a result of these* (*xperi- position of the neutral axi'» is fixed, tlien 
iiients, the sheer drawings are alt«*red as at anv sueli transvc*r^e sec'tlon, M, ?/. and / 
may be required and calcnlatioiis dealing lieing known, it is a simple matter lo de- 
wit n strcjiiglh t hc*n proceed. t<*rnnue i. and licnco to fix the main scaiit- 

Tho shii) is Irc’ated as a girder carr>ing lings. A check of weights and position of 
an irregular load (due to weight of shell, cent iv of gravity is now made, after which 
machinery, littlngs, etc.), and receiving stn’sscs under launching eoudiiioiis are 
a distributed siipiiort from the water, worked c»ut. Tlicse 8trt*s^(*rt arc oexa- 
Thc* dimensions, «*alled sc-antliiigs, of its sionally very high, niid call for spc'citil 
structural lueinbcrs are determined from attention. Stability ealculalions next 
two standard conditions of loading: (1 ) the fcdlow. The centre of gravity of the ship, 
ship being assumed to be at rest cm the with evc'ry thing she has on board, must he 



FKJ. 1. ON C'ltKST OF W A Vj: — ‘ IIOCJCJINU ’ FIl?. 2. ACROSS TROruiJ — ‘SAGUINO’ 


crest of a wave equal in length to the ' m the same straight vertical lino as the 
length of tlie vc‘rtsel ami of deptli .\^ of tlie c*entn' of gravity of tlic displaced water, 
length, and (2)tlieKliip liciiig taken at rc'st c’allc'd the centre of buo.vaney. Whem at 
across Die trough of « w'av e similar to that sea tin* aediup of tho wind and w^avx's tend 
assumed in (1). In ease (I) the vessel is to move a ship from its upright piK'^ilioii. 
said to he ‘lic^ggiiig’ (Klg. 1) niul in (2) to but it must bo so dcNigned that the 
be ‘sagging’ (Fig. 2). Tliese are c*xtreiiie vessel returns to her correct position, 
c'cmditions, and the temleney is to cause when she* is said to be ‘'table. A sliip 
the structure to boiicl in t he miinnor sug- is sold to bo in ''nstablo eqniJibrhuii 
gc*stc‘cl by tho arrows. To gel tlie dis- when, on being inclined from her 
plareineiitof tho ship when on the wave it position of rest, she tends to move 
Is csmveiiient at various points, or stations, away farther from that position; whilst 
along ttie length lo draw a evurvo of sec- if she stays inclined without trying to 
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rlg^t herself, she is said to bo In neutral 
equilibrium. 

With the main dimensions known, work 
now coinmenecs on details in coimection 
with passenger aei'ommodntion, etc.. 
Within, as well os the various items of tho 
Bupeistruetnre. Work has already com> 
menced on the construction of the ma- 
chinery , w^hUst the shipyard drawlng-oflice 
is busy preparing dnwvitigs and 'moulds* 
for the vessel herself. The first thing to 
consider is tho slipway. This is of concrete 
on a good fouitdatioii. with rows of hard- 
wood building blocks 4 to 6 ft. long by 1 ft. 
square, forming columns about j ft. high 
and about 4 ft. apart, except where special 
weights are to come, when they arc much 
closer. The heights art* adjusted by cast- 
iron we<lge8 to suit tho undei'sido of tho 
keel. Tho top of t.he slipway bos a slope 
towards tlie water of 1 in ‘200. 

In tho mould loft, which is a very lai^o 
room w’it h a special lloor of siiUicient size 
to take tho full tleptb of the ship, parts of 
the vessel nn* drawn o\it full size iu chalk 
to order to ‘ fair* t he liut^s, i.e, to make sure 
that the hull is true to shape within a 
fraction of an inch. From i lu'se drawings 
moulds arc made in wood of the main 
structural menilKTS. There is also another 
largo, bixjcially prei>ared tluor, culled the 
serfeve board, situat«‘d netir to the shoj) 
W’here tlie bending and sluiping of tlie 
fianics are carried out. On this boarci an* 
drawn out fuU-si/e half-eross-sectlons of 
the Shi]), and on it arc shown jilating, 
longituiiinals, typical transverse frames, 
decks, beams, etc. Tho lines are cut into 
tho blackened surface of the board, and 
from them tlie sbipwrrlghts and T»laters 
make %%ood iiiouldH; thus the parts for the 
ship are made In wood first, from whicdi the 
steel members are marked olT and con- 
structed In the shipbuilding s]iop.s. 

All tho larger ships are built on fhc 
longitudinal system in which the bending 
stresses are taken by fore ami aft con- 
tinuous members callen Jongiluclinals, 
stringers, and keelsons. These arc i»rdced 
by ‘transverse frames,’ which are built-up 
plate girclerfl riveted into plaw between 
the longitudinals and stiffened by heavy 
angle sections. ^Smaller ships, dow'o to a 
fiylug-boat hull, have the main '^tnmgth in 
the transverse frame-,, which arc con- 
tinuous, whilst tho longitudinal inc'iniaTs 
are intercostal, i.e, fitted in between the 
main frames. Building on tho slipway 
commcnc*es with the flat keels, two linos 
(strakes) of plating, one on top of tho 
other, being laid In their comet position 
on tho middle line blocks, followed by the 
vertical keel made of plating and fastened 
down the middle of the fiat kec Is by hc^avy 
angles. Next, trafisvcrse frames arc 
lowexi^ into position bv the gantry craues 
over the slipway, then longitudinals, more 
frames, ana so on. Tho outer and inner 
bottom plating is then riveted up and tho 
plating continued until the siiell Is com- 
pete, Shoring and choiDN support the 
growing Btrufturc, great care bedng taken 
to dticek the form of the ship during build- 
ing. Bock beams and bulkheads are put 
in as soon as po.s8iblo to tie the frames. 
Special forgings or castings are placed In 


position at the stem and stern when tho 
framing Is sufficiently advanced. The 
plates are Joined together by lap or butt- 
strap Joints, care being taken to stagger 
the joints. All tho faHtenfngs are by 
rivets; hydranllc riveting for units built up 
in the shop and pneumatic or hand rivet- 
ing on the slipway. It lu interesting to 
note that the stem is built about 3 in. 
higher than shown on the drawings, so 
that when the ship Is afloat the settling of 
tho stern, due to the heavy weight and re- 
dut^cd buoyancy at that part, gives her the 
true sheer line. 

Launrhino. — The vessel is launi-hed in 
its lightest poHsihIc condition after all the 
watertiglit pari .s of the structure ha\ o been 
tested and the outside plating given scv. 
coats of anti-corrosive and anti -fouling 
paint. When all is ready for tJie launch 
shores ora knocked awuy and side blocks 
are removed m sections, thus allowing the 
whoh‘ weight of tlie vwscl to he taken on 
the groundways and slidingway s. These 
lauiK'hing ways are of pine, big, solid 
baulk.s, teak- or oak-faced on the top, 
about 4 -ft. square section for the ground - 
ways find siiniUir hut smaller blocks for 
the slidingways. Hotween the latter and 
the ship’s boLlom are wedges. The bow 
and stern ara supported in sjiccinl cradles, 
called ])oppols. Bel ween the ground- 
ways and slnllngwiiys some kind of lubri- 
cant is mtrodiuiMl, consisting generally of 
tallow, grease, and soft soap, whilst slip 
ping is prc\ tilled by clt‘at8 and dogsliori''^ 
ol African onk. The launch (OiisLstrf m 
knocking awav the ilogshorf‘s by means ol 
a heavy weight, hydruuhe jacks being 
jiloced at the top end of ( he slip to give the 
> .sJiditigway s u start, if necessurv. Ones* 
*»tartcd. I lie ship mo^es quickly, but to 
slow it down the burfaec of the groundway s 
has a slight cam her 1'he daiigf*rous 

moment Is the instant when tho stern is 
‘water-home’ ami the fore poppets ai-c 
taking the only Ji»ad on the groundways. 
When lhf‘ vessel is atloai, anchors ami 
drags are run out to hi ing her to rest, after 
vvhhdi she ts lowed into dry dock and exa- 
iiiined for injury. Tho final phase is now 
f*utcr(*d upon, which consists in installing 
the ninchinery. Innnela. masts, lifeboats, 
and iiiternai fittings. 

Ships have been occasionally launched 
almost coinphded, hut for u .sizalilo 
vt'sstl this Is 11 very risky jinwedurc. in 
luuruiv riVH. ships are ofUm Inunclicd sldi*- 
uciy's iu a rnirlle, and Hinall ship-s, e.tf 
suhnmrincs, are sonietiiues built in a dry 
dock and lloaled out when loniplctod 
Welding instead of riveting has lH*cn Irifni, 
hut is not popular in Hritaiii. 

Uhl tibnildmg Methods in the frorfd ff'ars, 
— Buririg tho First VV'orlil War qiillo a 
number of vessels were roust met (si of 
reiiifor«»d couerete, nad one ot the follow- 
ing methods wivu used: (1) ships mado 
monolithically, and (‘2) shins oiade in oast, 
portions, which wero rntsed and comonted 
togother. A reinforeed con(|rete ship In 
limited in sUo by its excessive weight, but 
is cheap to build and wns of waliie In war- 
time when steel was scarce. Biieh vessels 
look clniiHy, are inclined to bo ‘dead* or 
sluggish in tho water, utid have small 
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relative cargo (^.pacity. On the other 
hand, repairs are simple to carry out and 
the vessel (‘an bo made quite ^vaf^rtight, 
whilst there is, of course, no trouble duo to 
corrosion, such as occurs with steel ships, 
provlcied that the concrete is carefully 
made with a good aggregate cement, and 
not too much watf'r. The ship is built 
with particularly robust transverse mem- 
bers tied hy long lougituiiinals, whilst the 
sidiw have one or two layers of wire netting 
or expanded metal for reinfoioemcnt. 

Ah early as the Hprlng of 1912 Hritaln s 
war losses of sliippmg totalled a third of 
her mereantile marine, and slio had la^gun 
the war with 2000 lower sea -going ships 
than in 1914, and with barely a third of 
the workers einployod in 191 On the 
ability of Urit. and Amer. HlilF>yards to 
replace losses, naval and niereantllc. and 
to repair damaged vessels and, further- 
more, to incTcaso the strength of both 
these services, depended (he \ery issue of 
the war. The shlpbuildiug industry in 
llritaln had languished betw(‘cu the wars, 
and unemployment in the yards was rife. 
Vet now the industry Avas confronted with 
this tremendous task. The shipyards 
( fiorcfore first coueent rated on those types 
of ships with which they were most 
familiar, and the lard*' was helped by the 
fact that for acv. yeais individual ship- 
builders had produced s<*mi-Htnndanli<cd 
ships, r.u, some sj»eelalised in taiiK^-rs, 
others iu refrigerated ships, ami, on tiieso 
general tyi»e.s the wartime jirograminc was 
liased, AAhilc uAoiding ovep*standardiN,i- 
Uon. Seven prim t>pes of warlime iner- 
cliaut ships cAolved. C’liJef of these 
a tramp ship or cargo 'At^s-el, witli capacity 
<if 10,000 tons deadweight, projtelled by 
steam reei|»ro<-ating, or triple expansion 
engines. These eoiild be produced in six 
iiioiitbs by employing special const rwtiou 
methods iinolvlng the system of pre- 
f.ibricatioii. WMth prcfalirieation, sections 
of dilTerent si/cs are eonetructed on the 
ground, or even at outside engineering 
works, and then hoiste<i by <*rarie into 
place, and joined ut) to t lie. nmlii structure. 
Tims then- were pri'fabricated bulkhead-, 
stern sections, double hot tom, ami tank 
tops, etc. In America prefabrh'atiuu was 
adopted on a very large scale, there being 
ample room for estiMuliiig yards. Ships 
wore assembled in great sections Aveighing 
as much as 40 tons. Pr.'K'lh'ally all Joints 
and ])lales were AA’elde«l together instead 
of being riveted. This luatle for si>eedi«'r 
construction, because it aa'hs easier to tniin 
AA elders tban riveters. Tramp ships were 
deliverotl by Amer. >ar»ls in under seven 
Avooks from keol-lajing. In Sciit. 19 12. 
ten days after its keel \A’aa Iai<i, a 
ton cargo ship was iaiinched at Jlenrv 
Kaiser’s Pacifle Coast shipyard, a result 
made possible only*' hy iiimMujtting labour 
in shuts for seven days a week. Labour 
on this 804110 AA^HH Impossible In llrit. yard-s, 
oven with the great increase in the ein- 
’ployment of women in rivet -heating. 
Avoiding, and machine-shop labour, and 
furthornioro, the reqiilroments of tlie naval 
iirogramnie made gw'at inroads on nier- 
cantllo production. Yet the output per 
man of the Brit, shipyard Avorker was the 


highest in the world. ISbip-repairing was 
equally essential to the Brit, war effort. 
It was stated that in the first three yemrs 
29,00(^ warsliip repairs and refits were 
effected; 36.000 merchant ships and 
140,000,000 tons gross were restored to 
service. A ship repairer, though not 
necessarily a sliipbullder, must bo able to 
apply the knoAvlodgo and skill of ship- 
builders who siiecialiso in different classes 
of craft; he must, for example, be a skilled 
engineer and boilerniukor. capable of 
handling diffcTcnt types of marine engines, 
and able to solve teehiiical and structurai 
prnideniq on his oaa'ii. Like shiiiliuilding, 
ship rt‘pnlriiig in flic Second World War 
gained much by' etheient direction and 
eotifrol, wlijeb incfiiit tliut existing 
facilities were cmiih)A'cd to the gi-ojitost 
advantage, that met hods Avere tlio best, 
and tiiat jdant aavik modernised, (’onver- 
Mons.aswell as repairs, involved extensive 
Avork out of all prot»ortiun to that carried 
OTil in 1914 -IS. This AA’as cspcriaily truo 
of major con Aversions, such as thoso of 
passenger liners Into auxiliary cruisers or 
into tmop transports and hospital ships, 
and, to a less exttsif , of the conversion of 
trawlers and excursion steamers into 
mines AA'cepers or miuidayers. 

A sjiec'ial feature of shiphuihling in the 
Second World War Avas the construction of 
great numbers of elalioratc* laiiding-erafl, 
AAhich could discharge quickly mioii open 
heacdies, not only tlie peisoniiel, but the 
hcaAy AAvaponsand equipment, of a largo 
army . lh‘sign ronstaiitly' (dianged uc(*ord- 
ing to c\|)« rieme. Many aaciv biiilt iu 
Britain, partuailarly for the iiiA'asion of 
Shily ami Normandy, but it is doubtful 
whether tliese cruft touUi have been sup- 
plied iu siifbcieiit number-? or within any 
useful period but for the remarkablo 
applirations of muss jiroduetltm to ‘ship- 
building, Avhieh had been evoUed in Amer. 
shi|>yards by' Uoiiry Kaiser and otheis in 
Pt^spiinse to the previous Ucimind for re- 
placing merchant tonnage; another iiitcr- 
e-tiiig feature of Avartimo construction 
Avas the large number of siimll naval 
Ae.-.-t*ls vA'hleh AA'cre bml! of iimlier. 
many of them being pre-fal)rica*'*d and 
asM-ml»le«l inland. 

Futurv Trends. —With t lie iin'roa-iiiguse 
of aircraft as a means of rapi I transport 
fi>r Piisaengei’s and lu.iiN. it seems clear 
that the shippiiig liuliisiry will look for 
faster passenger ships AAith AAhich to meet 
the ^•ompetiUoll from aircraft. This aaIII 
{•all for ncAv methods of propulsion, and 
new desipis of hull. 

A sniall nnv'al v'esscl has been siiC4*e4is- 
fiilly driven hy jet pnipiiNion. am* i uuvmI 
frigate has Ihmmi tllttsi Avith the largest 
marine gas-turbine i'mt built in Brit^iin. 
UaH-turbiues are also being used for tiie 
auxiliary machinery . It seems likely', 
tlieivforo, that the pti-*«engor liner of the 
future will bo jet-proin lled, streaiu-llued 
totally enclosed, and fully' alr-couditionod 
In regard to ' frIgerated ships and oil 
tankers, tho tn-ud is likely to bo toAvards 
largor ships, w'Jth a AdoAv to rediieiiig tho 
oiH^mtliig cost per ton of cargo carried. Of 
ncAv tnunps it can safely be said that the 
predominant feature AAill bo low-operating 
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costs with a sacrifice. If necessary, of speed. 
An Amer., Garr Wood, a former speedboat 
ace, has produced a novel craft, the 
yenture, 188 ft. long, 40 ft. widei and 
standing on twin hulls, which cut through 
the waves instead of riding them, lio 
claims that a 16,000-ton sliip would carry 
4000 passengers across tlio Atlantic at 38 
knots without pitching or rolling. 

Shipbuilding Statistics , — The size of tho 
Brit, mercantile marine, including sailing 
vessels as well as steamers and motor 
ships, is shown in the following table: 


year 

No. 

Gross Tons 

.Tune 1938 

.30,990 

67,846,511 

Jimo 1939 

31,186 

69.439,659 

June 1918 

.30,405 

81,074,188 

Jimo 1949 , 

, 31,253 

83.346,165 


The following tabic shoAvs the number 
ami tonnage of &teaiiierH aind motorships 
launched in the world in 1040. (Figures 
for Germany and tho (J.S.S.ll. were not 
available.) In 1918 laun<*hings were 872, 
with a gross tonnage of 2.309,74,3. 


This table is reprinted from Lloyd’s 
Register’s Annual Summary of Mercantile 
Shipbuilding for 1949. The tables on 
pages 612 and 61 G have been coJiifdled by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping from the 
entries In Lloyd's Register Book, wliich in- 
cludes records of all seagoing merchant 
ships of 100 tons and upwards. 

See also Boilers ; Motor Boats ; Motor 
Ships; Navv and Navhw; S\iLfl and 
H iaoiNo; Screw Propeller; Steam Fn- 
oiNi<:s; SOBMiRiNEs; Turbines, Steam; 
Yacht. 

See Sir F. J. Kccd, The Stability of Ships, 
1885; T. if. Biles, The Design and Con- 
struction of Shins, 1908: F. Kchlo Chatter- 
ton, Sailing Ships ana their Story, 1909; 
N. J. McDcrrnaid. Shipyard Practice as 
Applied to IVarship Construction, 1917; 
F. L. Attwood and T. Cooper, Laying 
Off, 1918; T. Walton, Present Day Ship- 
building, 1921; F. L. Atlw'ond. Theorttival 
Naval Architecture, 1922; F. W. Jlohbs, 
Sailing iShips, 192.>, and Model Power 
Boats, 1929; J. Anderson, Last Surnrors 
in Sad. I93.i; W. J. Lusconilic iiiid L. J. 
Bird. Canoeing, 1036, 1918; F. C. Smith, 
Short Uistonf of Naval and Marine 
Knginn ring, 19.38, Sir A. iiiird (ed.), 
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Tonnage 

s 

139 

435,807 

181 

831.660 

1 

\ 

320 

1,267,167 
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Australia 

5 

19,204 

2 

724 







1 Canada: 




.35,821 

8 

' 1,629 




1 

1 Cyoast 

3 

8,072 

14 

I 



Great Lake»- 
Othkb 

2 

23,994 

1 

•! 

165 ' 



41 

101.747 

.4 J 3 

CO.MMO\'- 

WEALTIl 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 




L CorxTKii.s 

3 

10,351 

3 

1 1,787, 1 


I 



ARGENTINA 


/ 


44,887 






BELaiU.M 

China 

1 

j 515 

15 

1 

1 

16 

15,102 

1 4.3 


Denmark 

2 

0,982 

20 

78,269 

' M 

I 883 

26 

86,1.3 4 

2 75 

Finland 

11 ! ]0,.')63 

2 

1,160 

1 


13 

11,723 

0 .38 

France 

15 1 39.1.10 

41 1 

115.709 



,39 

I 31,859 

4-91 

Holla .ND 

9 

. 15,217 

91 

1,34,07s 1 ! 


100 

16.9,295 

5 41 

ITALV 

.’i 

1 2.3,145 

39 1 

1 75.010, 

1 -i 

i 995 

46 

99.1 30 

317 

Japan 

57 

! 120,916 

27 

I 27.058 1 

1 

1 

81 

1 47.97 1 

4 72 

NORW'AV 

9 

1 18,678 

26 

38,.307 1 

1 12 

2.028 

47 

59,213 

1 89 

Poland 

G 

1 7.160 


1 



ol 

7,460 

0-24 

PORTt^OAL 



2 

' .3,1.30 



2 

3.150 

010 

Spain 

2 

1 I3S 

2.3 

14,990 , 

, j 


27 

15.428 i 

0 49 

Sweden 

United Stati>j 

3 

2,800 

67 

320,162 j 

1 

‘1 

137 

71 

323.099 

10 32 


OP America 








1 


Atlantic Coast 

37 

1 606.060 

12 

6,137 



) 

t 


Gulf Ports 

Pacific Coast 

1 

4,300 

10 

2,860 



66 

633.306 

20 22 

Great Lakes 

1 

12,730 

5 

1,219 



1 



Uruouav 

Yugoslavia 



2 

6.398 

1 


2 

6,398 

0-20 

Totals 

31J 1 

|l,366,382 

58ft 

1.759,751 

'27 


920 

3.131,805 

100 00 


STEAMBRS AND MOTORBniPfel LAUNCHED IN THE WORLD DUllIXO 1919 
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IirUain*B Merchant Nary, 1042; F. C. 
Bowen, From Carrack to Cli/jper, 1948; 

R. and U. C. AndorHOu, The Hading Ship, 
1048; Sir W. Abell, The ShipwrighVB 
Trade, 1948; G. S. Baker, The Merchant 
Ship, 1048; C. Barnaby, lioAic Naval 
Architecture, 1949; A. (J. Hardy, Book 
of the Ship, 1949; and Sir A. Grant, Steel 
and Ships, 1950. 

Ship's Company. The whole of the 
number of oflieorR and tiion on board a 
naval vessel when in c'ominisHion form the 

S. C. The number in the company, of 
course, varies with the size of the vessel. 
rarifciiiK from about 20 in a motor tor- 
pedo boat to 1500 or iruire in a fleet 
carrier. Taking;, for example, a battle- 
ship not earryiiiK a flag oflicer and his 
statT, the company includes the captain, 
who is in charge of the (ml ire ship, and 
every one in it, the commuiidcr who is 
sci'ond in eommand, six or more lieuten- 
ant -commanders, and an approximately 
equal number of lieutenants, all of the 
executive branch, eight to ten engineer 
»)tfleers, three Royal Marine ofllcerH, up to 
lour supply oftleers, surgeons, instructor 
ollhcrs. a cliaphiin, and perhaps as many 
as thirtv midshipmen, and nuv or more 
sub-heutcnants. There are also the 
branch (late warrant oftleers, ^^ho com- 
piise the gunner, ohipwrigid, boatswain, 
etc. Below the branch otlicers conu» the 
chief and petty ofllisTS who also incor- 
porate the maVirlty of the artisan ratings; 
then the leading rates, ehiefly in the 
Re»micn, stoker, and communications 
braiK'hes, and Anally the able and ordinary 
seamen, the stokers, marines, bigiialmeii, 
tcl(‘grnphista, and boys. In wartime the 

t\ IS consid<*rably enlarged. 

Shipshaw, greatest h> dro-electric plant 
in (.'aiiafla, situated on the Saguenay H., 
gnebee (g.r.). 

Shipton, Eric Earle, h. 1007, Brit . moun- 
f ameer, distinguislKMl lor the part he has 
lilayed in four attempts on Mt, Everc‘-t, 
jind for other Himalayan climbs and ex- 
ploration, esiM*<*ially the ascent of Kamet 
and reconnaissance of Naiidu Devi. See 
his books yiandti Devi (193()), and Upon 
that Mountain (1943). 

Shipton, Mother, roputisi prophet es*», 
un.s iirobobly a mythical character. Hie 
IS first mentioned in 1041 as ha>ing fore- 
told the death of Wolsey, and she is also 
said to have f»redi<-ted the (’i\il uar ami 
the Fin" of London in 100(5. According to 

Baker, who cd. her 'prophecies* (1797), 
she was born in 1488 at lviinr<'8bor<uigh, 
and lived for over seventy years, having 
marrh*d Tony S., a builder, in 1512. Sec 
W. U. llarrlRon, Moth* r Shipton InvcsU’ 
gated, 1881, and Sir Sidney Lee’s article in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Ship-worm, see Triiiuio. 

Shipwrecks, see IVunc'Kfl. 

Shiraz, aiict. wnlicd city of I’ersla, cap. 
of tho prov. of Fars. It is un iiiifiortniit 
trading centre, niid is famous for its wiiio 
(uiodo from the grapes of the Khullar viiie- 
yurds) u nd itfl roscH. T hero u re manufs. of 
cotton goods, glass, attar of roses, aud in- 
laid fancy articles. Tho tn. is subject to 
earthquakes. Hero is one of tho g<iv. 
wireless stations. Pop. 129,000. 


Shire, see County. 

Shir6, riv. of h>. Africa which Issues from 
the S.K. of Lake Nyosa, and after a course 
S. joins the Zambesi. A railway runs 
along the r. b. of the riv. connecting Port 
Herald, the chief customs station of 
Nyasaland, with Ohiromo, aud thence by 
a steel bridge, with a lifting span of 100 ft., 
which eroMses tlie riv. at this point to 
Blantyre (opened in 1908). 

Shire Breed, ste under Horse. 

Shirley, Sir Anthony (1505-c. 1635), 
brother of Sir Thomas and S3ir Robert S., 
he made various expeditions to foreign 
countri(‘8, notablv to Per.sia, concerning 
A\hieh lie pub. Sir Anthony Sherley: his 
lidation of his Tran Is into Ptrsia (1613). 

^ Shirley, James (1 596-1 666), Eng. drama- 
tist and poet, h, in Loudon, and educated 
at Alerehaiit T.i.vlors’ and afterwards at 
St. John's (’ollege. Oxford, and also at 
Catlierine Hall, C^anibrldge. With the 
profession of playwright he eomhmed that 
of schoolmaster. His death was the cou- 
sequenee ot .shriek, resulting from the Fire 
of London. As a dramatist S. is generally 
know^ii as the last of tho Elizabethans, hfr. 
birth lust bringing him wittiin Fli/aheth's 
n‘ign. Both in comedy and tragnly he 
avoided the extremcR which witc at once 
the best and worst features of Elizabethan 
drama, and rt“tained the oniaineiit anti 
eieganee. J le la(‘ked great originality, but 
his chief virtue is the integrity and t^ase of 
his verse. Ills first play. Love Trnk^, he 
wTote ill 1625, ami continued WTitiiig for 
some forty >t‘ars until the tradition was 
old-fashioned and ins work was voted dull 
for that reason. He produced a great 
number of tilays and masques, iiieludiug 
The Trayior (lOIP)); Thi Uomester (1637); 
The Lady of 1‘Uastire (1637); and The 
SistiV'i U652). His dramatic w'orks ,md 
poems were ed. by .V. I>>co (1833); aNo by 
E. (lo-sso (Mermaid ed., Rix plaj-, 1888). 
,SVc R. S. Forsythe. Shirhy's Plays in their 
Relation to the Khzabethan Drama, 1914; 
\, 11. Nu'-on, ,faine8 Shirley, Dramatist, 
1915; and stndv, w’ith liibliogrnphy, by 
rt. A. and 1>. R. Tamieubauiu. 1916. 

Shirley, Lawrence, .sic Fi'.urers, L.^w- 
RENci. Shirley, Earl. 

Shishak, name given in the Book of 
Kings to Shashang I. {q.vA. 

Shitta (or Shittiin) Wood, wood of Mime 
Species of neacitt, from w’hicii the Taber- 
nacle was largely constructed. 

Shizuoka, in. of Honsliiii, Japan, cap. of 
the pnfeeturo of tho hame ii.ime, 95 ui. 
S.W. of Tokyo. Bamboo and lactpier 
goodi are produced, ninl tea is grown. 
Pop. 181,200. 

Shkbder, see Scutari. 

Shoa, prov. of S. Ab>ssinia, formorlv an 
iTKhquTuleiit kingdom until its eoimne-«t 
by Theodore of Abyssnuu in 1855. It is 
traversed by the Blue Nile, is partly 
mountainous and part 1.N flat, and produces 
orangi’s, bananas, and citrons, a.s well as 
gold and iron. The cap., Addis Ababa, is 
the seat of govt'rnnient for the whole 
empire. Pop. ai mt 1,600,009. 

Shook, sutlden depression of the activi- 
ties of tho s.vfltom. The condition may 
vary in intensity aud duration, and may 
bo produced by an iutense sexisatiou, as iu 
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seyere woundiD?, burns, etc., or by emo- 1940 The Don Flonvt Uome to the Sea was 
tional excitement. In grave cases the pub., and in 1042 both books appeared 
condition known as collapse is produced, in one vol. as The Silent Don. A more 
in which the patient is incapable^ of any mature work, Virgin Soil Upturned 
exertion and sometimes of seusfitiou. A deals profoundly with the great prob- 
similar eoudltlon is Induced by excessive lem of rural Kiissia, the (*ollccti visa- 
loss of blood. The Immediate cause of S. tion of agriculture. This novel is more 
is an abnormal stimulation of the medulla than an economic treatise on a passing 
oblongata; the nerve centres become so epoch; it is a living i)icture of the agonies 
depressed that muscular action, both of the kulak, the anxieties of the peasant 
voluntary and Involuntary, is sluggish and in the uprooting of private intcpcsts in 
incomplete. The respiratory movements favour of the doctrine of tlu» common 
are comequcntly disturbed, and the Inter- good. 

ference with the ordinary circulatory pro- Shooter's Hill, proiuimmt lull in Wool- 
cesses causes the blood to gravitate to the wich, London. 446 ft. high, 
large vessels of the abdomen, the super- Shooting, as a simrt, is of comparatively 
fleial blood -VI ^sels of those of the hmin re<‘ent dati*: it w'as not practiM*d at all 
being ill supplied. The condition is de- until the scveiilocnth contnr 3 ^ and was 
monstrated by t he weak pulse, palo appear- not popular until late in the eighteenth 
ance, and drowsy or in*<cnsihle state of the century. The sport has increased steadily 

f >atient. A rt^action may follow more or in popnlarit.x, and the art of guii'inaklng 
ess speedily, but there is always danger, has proportionately Jinpro\ed. S. ‘over 
in severe ck'»es, of death by exhaustion, dogs’ not so much praetiseil now as 
The patient should be placed w'ith the formerly, the birds being generally ‘driven’ 
bead low’, and the limbs somewhat elc- over the guns, though partridges are still 
vated. Heat should bo applied to the ex- shot over dogs in many coses. In addl- 
tremitles, and stimulants administered, tion to rabbits and hares, the game shot 
If the patient cannot swallow, ether or in Great Hritaln Irieliides grouse, luirt- 
brandy should bo injcct4'd subcutaneously, ridges, and pheasants, and, in ‘shore- 
A transfusion of saline or blood is also shooting,’ the different varieties of sea- 
psefnl. lords found on the const. The hkilfiil use 

Shock, Electric, see under UKsrvSClTA- of the shot-gun requires good nerve, good 
Tiov. ejesigbt. and much practice. Tbo best 

Shoddy, kind of soft woollen goods method is the ‘simp’ or ‘hold-on’ system, 
made from old woollen mgs. Oewbhury m which the gun is ftred at tho instant it 
is the Phig. centrt* of the indu'Jtry. The h brought to the shoulder, allow iinec' for 
term is also ai»plied to Uio w'ustc^ thrown direction, speed, etc., being made niito- 
off during tho process <»f wool inanuf. malK'allv. The practice of ‘following’ 
In common parlance the word has come the game with the gun is to he depr*'- 
to rc-fer to any poor material; and rated. »S*tr a/.so GrousK-siiootincj ; Gt‘N; 
Hguratlvclv. I'hihswt; PAiiTninoK; liii'j.r., etc. See 

Shoe-bill, eee BALj^NirFP.s. A. Maxwell, Fheasant'i and ( ’or< W Sluyuthig, 

Shoeblaoking, see Hlvc’KTNU. 1013; ISir H. Nowbolt, The Hook of f/ood 

Shoeburyness, smaH tn. ami seaside Huntinf/, F. Mdoiis, Parfndort 

resort on the N. side of the Thames Vejtterday and To-dag, 1027; 10. I'arker. 
estuary, on the coast of l•Js^^*\, Knglnnd. Shootinff Dugs, 103‘2; II. Jl. (\ rollard. 
It is now a dist. of the eo hor, of Southemd- Gnme-h\rds and Game-bird Shutting, 1 036 ; 
on-?ea«, having lv*cii Ineortiorated within and N. M. Sedgwick, vf Shootmu Man's 
the bof. boundaries in lO.'!*?. Year, l!Ms. 

Shoes,' nee Doot.s \nu .'shois; for Shooting Stars, .src Mi;T]<:ons. 
horses, Fauktfrv. Shops Acts. Prior to the eunsolldatiiig 

Shofar, uia t. wish wind iiistrmnent. Vet of 1912, an Act of IS02 provided for 
made of a raiu’^ horn, still used in the a maxi mum period of w’eekiv einplo'v ment 
synagogue. of 72 hrs., an Act of 1004 empowered 

Sbogun, Jap. word w'hieh was at first kwal niithoritios to make ‘closing orders* 
applied only to generals. From 1603 till for the early closing of shops in their 
1867 the was in reality the ruler of dists.; and an Act of 101 1 introduced the 
Japan, altlumgh the mikado retained priiielple of the wtxjkly hulf-holiilny. Hut 
nominal supremacy. Tn 1867 the revolu- the .\et of 101‘2 Is a more heiiefleent 
tion restored real power to the mikado. mea^-uro In that it makes tho half-holiday 
Shola, or Sola {ACsrhynomene aspera), obllg.it(»ry, and iiibists on definite hours 
aquatic leguminous Indian bush, tho pith for meals. It is ourion.s, howev<*r, that 
of which ii used for making tho liglit tho w'orklng week should have been ox- 
helmets worn hv Euroiieans In tho tropics, tended by ‘2 hrs. The provisions os to 
Sholapur, ngric, dist. in tho Dcecan employment of peraons under eighteen 
div. of Bomba V, India, with cotton mamifs. years of ago wero ropealod by tho Act of 
at Barsl. Area 157*2 an. m. Pop. 1 ,014,700. 1031, which provides a rionnal maximum 
*nie dty of S.. which is an important road week of 48 hrs. for young prrsons oni- 
centre, has a pop. of 212 , 600 . ploved in wholesale or in retail shrip.s, 

Sholokhov, Mikhail (5. 100.0). Russian with special provislonH for aeasonal nr 
author, son of a Don Cossack, b. at exceptional pressure. Tho tnnin (un- 
Kruahlino, a hariilot on the outskirts of reiiealcd) pnivlslons of tho Act of 1012 
Veshenskaya. In 1020, with tho pub. of arc these: Hhops which employ fomale 
the first vol. of bis novel And Qttiei Flmoa assistants must contain not lefia than ono 
the Don (1934). ho was a^'clalnied one of seat to every three female assistants (fine 
the new Rumwi’s literary geniuses. In £3, and upwards of £5 for subsoQuont 
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offences). On one day, at least, in each 
week a shop assistant Is entitled to a half- 
holiday, or in other words, may not be 
employed after 1.30 p.m. Intervals for 
meals miist be so arranged as to secure 
that no assistant shall be employed for 
more than six hours without an interval of 
at least twenty minutes during the course 
thereof; further where the hours include 
those from 11.30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., 
three-quarters of nn hour must be allowod 
for dinner, and where they Include from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.ui., half an hour for tea. 
(Fines for contravention range from £1 
to £10.) Every shop to which the Act 
applies must, subject to the provisions of 
the Act, close at 1 p.m. on one day in 
every week, and the local authority may 
make an order llxing the partiouloi* week- 
day. Many trades and businesses arc, 
however, absolutely exempted by the Act 
from the provisions ns to the weekly half- 
holiday. These include businesses for the 
Siile of newsp.ipers, meat, ll^h, milk, 
eream, l)rcad, fruit, and other perish- 
ables; incdioiiics and surgical npplianexjs; 
motor, eycle, and aircraft aceeasorles; 
intoxicants (rt‘t ail), refreshments, tobacco, 
el e. If the postmabter-gcncral so certifies 
In any particular case, shops or other 
places where post-o/llee buhiness is trans- 
acted mnj also »'• mpted. The Act 
appliis witli inodiflcations to iScotland. 
liy the hliopa A<‘t of 1928 the ‘general 
closing hours’ are 9 p.m. for one Mate 
dav’ In the week and 8 p.m. for every 
other (lav. The late day must be Satur- 
ilay, unless the local authority fixes an- 
other day, lint If, under the prin. Act, 
they have llxed aii> particular day as the 
wi-ekly half-holiday for any particular 
rlass of simp, they must choose some other 
dav for the late day. Special exceptions 
may he made in holiday rcsoi'ts, with 
due safeguards for tho shop assistants 
affected, and in certain trades, siu’h as 
those dealing in refreshments, tobacco, 
and other perishable goods. Serving a 
customer after closing time is permissible 
if tbe onsfonicr wa« in the shop before 
the closing time; or, again, when the shop- 
keeper had reasonable grounds f«>r be- 
lieving that th<' article supplied after the 
closing hour was requlreil in the cose of 
illness. Sunday closing, except in certain 
hpecinl areas inhabited lai’gely by a 
Jewi.sh pop., is made compulsory for 
most shops b^ an Act of 1937. 

Shop Stewards, also known as Shop 
Secretaries, or Workb Representatives, 
local representatives in tlie linlted King- 
dom of the nusiibers of a trade union 
employed in a single place of work, I’.v. 
a factory or ‘shop.’ They nro an im- 
T>ort 4 ini link in tlie local organisation of 
a trado union. In some niilons, mainly 
in the engfivccri^ and allied industries, 
they play a larger j»art than in others. 
During tho First world War tho tmde 
uniODB agreed to an industrial truce, and 
• the powers of the S. S.- increased, since 
negoUatlons in dlsputi^ were oondneted 
through tiiom. With the return to 
normal working conditions tlielr authority 
ilocllnod, although their numbers liioreaAed. 
During the Second World War they again 


came to the fore In helping to secure the 
maximum industrial output within ac- 
ceptable conditions of service. Their 
duties include tho inspection of contri- 
bution cards and the recruitment of 
new members. They are also responsible 
for submitting reports to the dist. com- 
mittee of the trado union concerned on 
off airs which require handling at a higher 
level, and for ensuring that the provisions 
of any agreeiucnt lictwecn the trade union 
and tho employer are carried out. As 
the elected representatives at the place 
of work, they often act as spokesmen in 
the pr'senting of grievances to the 
employer, and by negotiating a settle- 
ment on tho spot prevent disputes from 
siireading. 

Shore, Jane id, 1527), mistress of 
Edwanl IV'., b. in London, was the 
daughter of a mercer and the wife of a 
goldsmith. A ftcr tho king’s death she was 
aceusc‘d liy Uiebard III. of sorcery and 
compelled to do penance (1183). She 
died in poverty. 

Shore, John, srt Teigxmoutu, Harux. 

Shore, ser Skvmiiorr. 

Shoreditch, metropolitan Imr. of N.E. 
London, having an area of 957 0 ac. and 
a i»op. of 5S,700. It was formerly a pari, 
bor. returning two members, but under 
the Kepresentatlon of the P»‘ople Act 
(194H), it was joined to Finsbury, and 
thev together return one member. 

Shoreham-by-Sea, seaport of Sus'vcx, 
England, with shipbuilding nnd coal and 
timber trade, at the mouth of the Adur. 
6 in. W. of Brighton. In medieval times 
S. was an important port. Pop. 14,309. 

Shoring (from s/ior«, a prop), name given 
to the operations in building which arc 
carried on to support tomporarilv part of 
u building daring the repairing of another 
part, or of nn adjacent building, etc. 
Th«*rc arc three main types of shoring: 
raking shore; horizontal shore or dying 
shore; neoille. vertical, or dead sLoi'C. 

^lioring is resorted to when tlie walN 
Iiav r become un‘«afe and have temporarily 
bi*cn deprived of their supports, to prevent 
I'ollap'ie while repairs are in progress. 
Fig. 1 shows an example of raking sfutres: 
the timbers are usually placed at angles of 
00’ to 7.5“, and at horizontal distances 
apart of about 8 ft. Tho solo pieces .s arc 
not quite at right angles to llie sliore 
resting on them, but at a slight inclination 
wld< h facilitates levering for tigiiUmiug 
lip; on bad ground it is necessary to pre- 
jiare a foundation for them. Horizontal 
OP Jlging shorcji are shown in Fig. 2; they 
are used between walls when removing, 
€,g. a I10U.SO from between two other?. 
Wall plates are fixed and horizontal shores 

V laced between, strengthened by struts. 

t itfUrpitwing is carried out wlieu tho 
upper part of walls requires support, 
diiriug roiiiovnl or alteration of tho lower 
part. Fig. 3 shows < tioii and elevation 
of such work: the ti<)ors are atnitted to 
relievo the wall of all hut Its own weight, 
and raking shccs R aiv fixed. Long ivnd 
strong needles are then fixed through 
the wall ubov'e the part to bo removed, 
and supported within and without the 
building by strong timbers, dead shores 
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I), reaching to the solid 
ground, but resting on 
sleepers S so os to dis- 
tribute weight. Windows 
and opening must be 
strutted, and after com- 
pletion of alterations, the 



associate of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers in 1883, but directing his studies 
towards art, ho was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers in 1885 and bocaino president 
In 1910, succeeding Sir Seymour Hadon, 
the founder. In 1906 he was elected 



FIQ. 1 (left), IIAKIKU i^lIORKS 

FIO. 2 (oftorr). iroiiizONTAL 
FLYING HUOKKS 

FIG. 3 (n(^ 7 /<).tJNDKKl*lNXI .\0 





temporary work iiiunt be taken away 
gradually piet^e by piece. 

Another means of supporting a weak- 
ened part of a building, although not in 
the category of shoring, is that of the tie 
bars. An iron bar, threaded at both ends, 
passes through a wall and is 8e<*ured by 
plates, often of S shape, to another sup- 
port or wall. Nuts are screwed to the 
bolt, making the whole assembly tight and 
safe. During the two world Avars bomb 
damage made the practice* of shoring 
extremely important, both in rendering 
buildings safe for rescue Avork and in tem- 
porary repairs, , . , ^ 

Short Brothers & Harland Limited, 
Eng. aircraft firm, set up in 1908, at 
LeysdoAm in the Isle of yheppey. Six 
aircraft built to tlie design of Wilbur and 
Orville Wrtght estab. S. 11. & H.*s claim 
to be the first inanufacturcrs of aircraft 
In the world. During the First World 
AVar they produced air<Tiift in quantity 
for the allied powers, specialising in sea- 
planes for the R.N.A.S. and number of 
airships. IletAVccn the Avars t hoy engaged 
in a programme of aeronautical research, 
particularly in the field of flying boats. 
In which sphere tliey are now pre-eminent. 
During these years they built the world's 
first all-metal strossed-skin aircraft, tbo 
first all-metal flying boat, and conducted 
many other experiments, cuhniiintlng in 
the famous Empire class flying-boat, 
twenty-eight of which were supplied to 
Imperial Airways in 1937. During the 
Second World War they manufactured 
In quantity the Stirling four-engined 
heavy bomtier and tbo Sunderland long- 
range reconnaissanoe flying-boat, still 
(1950) in service with the K.A.F. 

Short, Sir F^anela Job (1857-1945), Eng. 
engraver b, at Worcester. Orlinnally 
trained as an engineer, ho bocaino an 


associate of tlio ll.A. ami member in 1911, 
in Avhich year he was kiiigiitcd. A muhter 
craftsman, ho more than any contc'inpornry 
artist furthered tlio art of etching, aqua- 
tint, and mezzotint, lie tauglit for thirty 
years at the Royal (;ollego of .Vrt, and 
became head of the School of Engraving 
from its creation A\ithin llie K.(\A. in 
1913, largely at his instigntioii, until 1924. 
See life by M. C. Sulumaii, 1926. 

Short (Circuit. The condition set up 
Avjien two terminals of a source of elc‘c- 
tricity or the c>,onduelors from that source 
are connected througli n path of neg- 
ligible resi.-.tance. 

Shorter, Clement King (1857-1926), Eng. 
jourunli.st and author; h. in London; 
he turned to Jouriiulism after tliirteeii 
years in the civil sorvico (1877-90). 
Ed.; Jlluntrnted Unuton .Vcmw (1891-1900): 
Sketch (1893-1900); Sphere. (190(»-26). 
His Avritiiigs inrdude Charlotte lirontc anti 
her Circle (1896); Jdfe of (leorue liorrow 
(1911); Aulobutfjraphy (1924). 

Shorthand, or Stenography ((ik. (rrinjc. 
narrow, ami ypa.tf»rt, writing), terms applied 
to methods or symbol writing daslgnod to 
save time and s])aco, and particularly to 
enable the hand to keep pace a\ itli ordinary 
speech, in otlier words, to write at the rate 
of speecdi. Other terms are Phonouraphy 
(1. Pitman, 1833), StcHopfionography 
(.\. M. Hell, 1852). Drarhyaraphy (Gk. 

short), Tactiyyraphy ((fk. ravilv, 
speedy), and Semcioyraphy (Gk. <ri 7 ^t«ior, 
sign), but they are randy used. Modem 
Htrmography (this term w'as first used 
l>y John Willis in The jiri of Ste.nogranhy, 
or Short WritinUt by Spelling Charaelery, 
1602) was burn in England, but various 
kinds of S. were already practised in anct. 
times by tbo Gks. and by the Roms., and 
perhaps also in anct. Israel. A Ok. 
inscription (Oorp. inscript. Attic, IV., 
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4321), discovered In 1883 on the acropolis 
o£ Athens, and assigrned to c. 350 B.O., 
seems to contain shortened consonants. 
Another attempt at iS. writlnfir may be 
seen in frnjfinontary inscriptions from 
Deiphi, assigned to tiio end of the same 
century. Tlie translators of the Hoptua- 
gint, in the third century b.c., rendered the 
expression ‘ready wriUjr,’ In Psalm xiv., 
by words ineaninf? ‘S. scribe.* The Rom. 
historian Suetonius attribute's to the poet 
Quintus Ennius (239-1 G9 B.c.) the creation 
of the llrsl 1100 nota' vulgares (the Lat. 
term for S. was notie or am notarial 
stenogfrupbers were termed nolarii or 
cursorea). The earliest positive mention 
of Jjat. 8. dates from tiic first century b.c. 
M. Tullius Tiro, librrtua (freed slave) who 
was the secretary of Cicero, invented a 
system of S.. in whicli to make notes 
of his master’s letters and orations, lie 
Mrave his name to tiie notfc Tironiatiee, 
The metiiod consisted of complex groups 
of letters and arbitrary sigiLs; collections 
of these survive in medieval MSS. Sue- 
t«)nius attributes the comijletioii of tlic 
Tironian notes to the lihrrti Vip>>anluH 
Filugriiis and Aquila (late first century 
B.c.), and to tlie piiilosopiier Seneca 
(c. 4 B.(\-.v.i». who is said to have 
e(»llect<'d the vario;. known at Ids 

time, to tlie numoer of .’lOoo. S. appears 
to hav(‘ been tautrlit in scho<ds under t lu' 
Empire; and the Emperor Titus idiiiself 
is said to have been expert in writing it. 
Down to the ninth century these note». 
appear to have been in <‘ommon use. The 
earliest extant document, however, wid<'h 
containsTironianiiotes l)elongsto A.P.;iG2. 
The Tironian noti's prodneed a new de- 
velopment of Dk. tueli>graL>hy, and pro«»f 
of tlie use of h. by the (Jks. is fumlsiied 
in the Oxyrbynehns contract (\.i). l.'i.'i). 
found by tlui Egypt Exploration Fund in 
1901; by this a munh-ipal ofii<'cr appren- 
th'cd his slave for two >cai>. to a S. writer 
to be taught Ids art. (.k, taehygraphy 
mainly flourished in the third to sixth 
centuries, ami was emploved by tlie curly 
(’iiristians to take down the sermons, the 
acts of Connells, tlie lives of martyrs, etc. 
Tlie latest extant Uk. tacliygraplde docu- 
ments belong to the twelfth century a.i>. 

Out of tlie Tironian notes there arose in 
the third aiul fourth <'cnturies the Lat. 
s Vila hie S., which was easier and simpler 
than the former. Tlie earliest extant 
document sliowing .s>llaldc taohygraphj 
{'<• a papyrus (Havciimn. belonging to 
A. I). 540; tiie l.itest doMiinents belong 
to the eleventh i-entury. During the 
Middle Ages not ver\ much was done 
In this field. Mention may bo made 
of the notiP juris and tlie increasing 
number of the abbreviations (</.r.) and 
contractions, whroh were already largely 
used by tlie Clks.. Roms., and Jews. The 
oldest fomiK of (ik. or Lat. cont.raetioii are 
0 .straight line over the word or a curve, 
.which indicate that a portion of the wont 
only is present; a curved line over the end 
syllable of a word moans that one or more 
letters am omitted at the end of the w'ord. 
In Hob. Mss,, ami sometimes in other j 
MSS., the dot or the apostrophe are used 
to denote abbreviation. In Lat. MSS. I 


certain signs of contraction are fairly con- 
stant in their meanings, always taking 
the place of siiecial syllables (c.p. a bold 
apostrophe above the line indicates er, ir, 
or, re) I a small letter over a word shows 
tliat a syllable is left out of which this 
lett<‘r formed part. 

About 1174 the Eng. monk John of 
Tilbury pub. a book on Are notaria 
AnstoteJis, but the method was more 
suited to cryptographic than S. purposes. 
In the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries and 
tlie early eleventh century there was a 
partial revival of the Tironian notes 
(Johannes Tri them luH, 1402-1510; Justus 
I/*"* 7-1 000); Jan (Iruter pub. in 
lOOJ a eolleetlon of about 13,000 Tironian 
notes. 1 he modern use of S. is coincident 
with the revival of learning. Timothy 
Bright, doctor of medicine .and clergyman, 
pub. tlie first Eng. Iiook on S. in 1588, 
dedhaited to Queen Elizaiieth iCharacterie: 
an Art of Short, Swift, and Secret Writing 
by (Jharacter). It contained .lOO symbols 
for words. Tlie w'ork of the contemporary 
Ratcliff do Plymouth appeared 100 years 
after his death (1088). P. Bales pub. The 
li riting Schoolmaster, 1591, and The Art 
of Jirachygrayhy, 1597. The ‘father’ of 
inoilcrri S.. how'cver, is tiie Rev. John 
WHlIs (1575-1027), a London clergyman, 
who gave an alphabet of S. chara<*ters 
eorrc'sponding to tlie letters of the Rom. 
alphabet. Many systems followed in the 
next 300 years. Over 500 professed 
systems have been advanced in England, 
and a large number have aiipeared in the 
IJ.S. A. and other Eiig.-spcaking countries, 
bringing the total to some 1100. Earlv in 
the eigliti'cntli century some authors ‘en- 
largtul tiieir alphabet by giving signs for 
ch, sh, and th. Vn early Eng. method 
(1072) w'as that of Wm. Mason, a wanting 
mahtcr. adopted by the founder of the 
house of (JuriK'y. and used in the trial 
of Warren Hastings. Ma.son was the first 
to discover the value of a small circle for 
S in addition to its proper alphabet sign. 
Among sev. other systems in vogue in 
England in the eighteenth century, the 
more important were those of John Byron 
t 7 .c.), distinguished for its preoi&itin, 
systematic construction , and elegance. 
Samuel Taylor, w'hose Unirersal System of 
Stenoornphy (1780) did more than any of 
the earlier systems to estab. the art In 
England and abroad (in Taylor’s system 
no letter has more than one sign, except 
u\ wliich has two); and Wm. .Mnxor, 
w ho.sc ( J^nirersnl Stenoyraphy (1780) differs 
from Taylor’s in the alpliabet, and in a 
mori' definite method of marking the 
vow'cls, some being indicated by dots, and 
some by eommns. whereas Taylor ex- 
pres-M'd all tlie vuwvls alike iiy a dot in 
any position. 

in 1837 Isnae Pitman (1813-97) issued 
the first ed. of the iiio.st eelebrated S, 
system. Ills hook, entitled Stcnotyraphic 
Sound Hand, was pub. at 4d. by Samuel 
Bngstcr, the pu'dtsher of Bagster’s Bibles. 
In the second cd. (1840) tlie title was 
changed from ‘sound-hand* to ‘phono- 
graphy,’ a Gk. compound having the same 
meaning. This pub. effected a revolution 
in Eng. S. methods. Instead of allotting 
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Bymbols to represent the letters of the 
common alphabet of five vowels and 
twenty-one consonants, Pltmaxvi^ ascer- 
tained all the broad, typical sounds hoanl 
In spoken Enc;., and classified them in an 
enlarged alphabet of twenty-four con- 
sonants, Includinf? the aspirate, and twelve 
vowels. Ho used f^eoinetrionl straight 
strokes and curves ns symbols for the 
consonants, and these were grouped In 
pairs to indicate similar sounds havinit a 
lifirht and heavy pronunciation respectively. 
For vowel notation a scale of three dots or 
dashes, placed at the sides of the con- 
sonant strokes, was devised. On this 
foundation Pitman i?raftc<l a number of 
ahbrevlatinfiT devices, which uictuded 
small hooks to indicate the addition of r 
and I to each of the consonants. R. 
letters written siiu^ly represcntt‘d wonls 
of frequent occurrence, termed (rrainma- 
logues, a more satisfactory plan than that 


Shorthand 

It haa become virtually the standard S. 
system in the U.S.A. sinoo its introduo- 
tlon in 1803. Adaptations to many 
foreign langruasres have boon pub., a Sp. 
adaptation betnic especially popular in 
South America. The system Is in world- 
wide use for pari, jouniailstic and commer- 
cial purposes. Its writers won the ann. 
world chainpionsliip onmpctitlous con- 
ducted by the National S. Ueportcra* Asso- 
ciation In 1921, and from 1023 to 1927 
(since discontinued), at speods up to 280 
words per rain. A UrcKR writ or has received 
the hiKhost aunrd for any indopendent 
public mcninlnini; body in Urcat ilrltaln. 

Dutton S. was invented by Ttoginald 
J. C. Dutton (b. 1S86) in 1916. The sys- 
tem is fceomctnc and phonetic. All 
vowels arc Joined in their natural order In 
the outline, heinpr exprossod either by 
small or larjre circles, two-sided or half- 
staples. or hooks in specilleil positions. 
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LVERYMA.V I UILL 00 WITH THKE A.ND HI. IHl l»LJJ»h 
A transcription of the Lvcrvn’an motto in four systems of ‘Shorthand: A, Pitman, B, Greg^; C 
Dutton; D, .Sloan-Duplo\ an 


of older authors, uho used ariutrary non- 
alphabetic sierns in suclr cases. It has 
come Itito practically univerhal use for 
Eng, par)., iicwspnpei , aiul h iral reporting, 
and for oorrespondence dn'tatiou through- 
out countries under Brit, mllaence. It 
has been applied to twenty languages, and 
adaptation;! have been used in reporting 
the legLslatures of Jaimii and Argentina. 
In 1922 Nathan Bchrln won the New York 
State championship at 2.}0 and 300 words 
per min. with 99 64 per cent accuraey. 
The Graham and Munson hjsUuns are 
variations of Pitman’s s. 

The Gregg system, first pub. bv Dr. John 
Robert Gregg (1868-1918) m lAghi-Lme 
Phonoffraphy (1888), is the most widely 
used svstcni of 8. in tfic workl. It is 
phonetic, and the charm-ters rcrircsenting 
the spoken sounds are written m u cursiTe 
style based on the ordinary movement of 
fluent band -writing. The vo>^ i Is and t ho 
consonants are joined togcth«r in their 
spoken sequence; there is no * thickening’ 
to distinguish *<imilar pairs of sounds, and 
no posiUon writing. The ’blending’ of 
merging pairs of consonants (pr, pi. and 
bft ol) is an outstanding feature. These 
factors make the system oxtrcmcly simple 
to learn, fluent to write, and, because of 
the ’writlng-in* of vowels, easy to read. 


The average time taken liv ‘jtudents to 
work through tin* entire theory of tlio 
system IS from 21 to .30 hr^.. of actual study. 
This Is achieved prmcipnilv by the appli- 
cation of six fundamental rules for dealing 
with the many Eng. syllalilis wdiieh end in 
-r, -I, -s, -n, -f, aiifi -r/. Both r and I nro 
automatJcally adiled to a consonant stnike 
by doubling its length, I being dlfiercn- 
tiaU^l b\ fiosition. S and n are both nddtHl 
by thickening, n agiim being differen- 
tiated by ]Hisition. /' h represented bv 
a small hook in spei'iftc positions, and d 
by a large hook. The syslem has been 
adapt f^d to lloimince oud Toutfime lan- 
guages. Dutton wnteiM have guiiied first 
place ill the lJnltc*d Kingdom in the L'nion 
of Edueutionnl Institutions uxUnimnlions. 
and silver medals In the Uoyal .society of 
Arts highest speed tCht^. Dutton World 
Hpeodwords (1 94 2) is written in 1{lic ordinary 
longhand letters of the Koiii, alphabet. 
W'^orld Hpeodwords is built up on a founda- 
tion of only 493 1-, 2-, 3-letter word-roots 
in Inteniatiooal use. Thus, the 2-letter 
radical rt is a natural abbreviation, not 
nicndy of Eng. ‘write,’ but Also of Fr. 
‘6cr<re,’ Sp. ‘escriblr,* It. ‘scrivore,’ Oer. 
‘schreiben,* Dutch ’schrijvon,’ Hunianlan 
‘sene,* and Scandinavian ‘sknvo.’ The 
vocabulary is extended by employing of 
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twenty-two 1 -letter eii tuxes, and com- 
pounds. The biffh-frequency particles, 
pronouns, and auxiliary verbs are repre- 
sented by 1 -letter Speedwords, as 6-but, 
/-for, ftr-have, i?-yon (ITr. vous), i-tlio 
(Ft. le), m-wlth (Oer. mit). 

Of the forolfpi widely used S. systems 
mention must be made : the Oabelsberger 
(F. X. GabolsberK, 17S9-1849), and the 
Deutsche Kurzschrift systems in Germany 
and Austria; the Murchioiini, D’Urso, 
Meschlni, and particularly the Gabels- 
borfpor-Uoh, in Italy; the Marti in Spain 
and Lat. America; and the Prdvost- 
Dclaunay and Duployd (K. Dup1oy6, 
1883-19J3) in Franco. Chief anion*? 
the adaptations of the systcni Duploy6 
is that niodt* by J. M. Sloan and called 
after him the Sloan-Duployan systtun. 
Since its introduction in 1882 the system 
has uiidmih1(‘dly made considerable 
protrrcsh throuKhuut the En*?.-Hpcakin*? 
world. Like the Pitman system it is 
*?eomctric in form, but differs in regard 
to vowel rep^erient^ll-^on. Vowels and 
consonants are written in their natural 
order (Ihn onier of the spoken word) 
without necessitating a lift of the hand. 
A special feature is the thickening of 
<*onsonants to add r. The h stroke 
thickened becomes hr ; the si sign tiiickeucd 
hecoines s/r, and so With the excep- 
tion of a list of about twenty or tiiirty 
simple alphabetical signs for tlie oomrnon- 
est w’ords in the language, there are no 
gramma login's to be Icanit. Since 1930 
there havo boon some alterations in detail: 
a spe<*ial y charneter has been jirovided, 
and tliit kened vow<‘l*sIgns and upstrokes 
have been abandoned. The ordinary 
priiiclides of the 8yst>eni enable sufficient 
brevity to bo attained without the need of 
many grainiualogurs, phrases, and rules. 
Neither is there ‘position* (i.c. w'rlting 
Rome words above the line, others on the 
line, and some below the line): ruled lines 
are therefore not ro«iuired. Edward 
0*Sh!Jughiiessy, the great pari, reporter, 
used Sloan-Duployan. Some official pari, 
and court reporters in tho U.S.A. and the 
colonies also om]doy tho system. A 
unlMiio feature of the system is its adapta,- 
hilitv for use in any foreign language. 
Hooks ore pub. iu fuiu'toeu languages, but 
many writers of the system dispense with 
tho use of the special books, finding it a 
simplo matter to make their own ‘adapta- 
tion.’ For this reason Sloan- Uuployan is 
used to floiTio extent in Cuba and South 
America, where there i*' a demand for 
Ht-enograpliers able to write both Eng. and 
Sp. S. Her. J . U . licwis. If istorical Acrount 
of Shorthand, 18 It*; W. tlihson, Jlrirf 
IfisUiTi/ of Stennyraphy, 1877; W. P. 
Uphnm, firirf Uisiory of the Art of S fen o- 
araphy, 1877; fl. L. Callendar, Uvrsire 
Shorthand, 1889; 18. M. Thoiiiiison, Hand- 
book of Greek and Latin Valspography, 
1903; I. Q. Fraser, A Short History of 
Shorthand, 1920; G. A. S. Oliver, A Short 
tXisiOTicid Account of the Art of Shorthand 
up to 2914, 1940. Also tho manuals issued 
by tho pnbitshors of various systoins. 

Shorthorn, or Durham. Breed, see under 

OATTLItj. 

Shorthouse. Joseph Honry (1834-1903), 


Eng. novelist, b. in Birmingham, was a 
chemical manufacturer, and almost fifty 
when he pub. his first and finest novel, 
John Inglesant (1881). This novel subse- 
quently gave rise to charges of con- 
siderable plagiarism. Other books are 
Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883), aud Sir 
Percival (1886). See Sarah Shorthouse 
(ed.), The Life, Letters, and Literary 
lianainsof J . 11. Shorthouse (2 vols.), 1903. 

Short Sight, tec Myopia. 

Short Story. The ti, S. was in origin 
simply tho narration of a small unity in 
tho rei>rp8cntation of life m lil<*rature. In 
the enrlv literature of Asia and Asia 
Minor failles and fairy-taii's mark tho 
early S. S., which seems to have been 
distinctively a product of the K. Though, 
folk-themes of^ X. Europe were incorpo- 
rated in the epicis, tliere was a tendency to 
expand an idea rather than to condense 
it. In tho eljis-.icul age simple, olijcctivo 
S. Sh. ran he found in Apulelii^’s Golden 
Ahs. The earlier fables of .+:.s()ri are 
derived from F. sources. The biblical 
tale of Ruth i- an example of the s. 
One of the most beautitiil of tlie E. 
collections of S. Sa. is that now c.illed 
The Arabian Nights, Its basis is PeiNuin, 
dating back to the tenth century, hut tlie 
iiulividiial stories are probably Avaidan, 
poR&ibiy systematised between the four- 
teenth and bixteeuth centuries. AKo of 
oriental provenarwe are many of the 
popular talcs In tho fourteenth -century 
didactic colbctiou known as the fhata 
lionianorum (q.e.), and written iu Lat. 
They, and similar collections, hntl gn^it 
indirect influence upon the western 
long before compleU^ trans. reached Eur- 
ope. The Arabicm Nights shows that the 
S. S. of tho medieval E. remained the 
equal, if ncit the superior, of Its contem- 
porary in Europe. Boccaccio, whose De- 
cameron Is one of tho landmarks both in 
the hist, of the novel and of the S. S.. was 
an It., coming from the country ninsl m 
contact with the Levant. Jlis S. >s. 
closely itisemblo E. collections in form, 
though for inspiration of plot he turned to 
tho ehivalric roinunces. The medieval 
secular stories in verse, of which 
Confessio Amantis and t’linueer’s Confer- 
bury Tales (w'hich owe much to Boccaccio 
and to the Gesta Itonumorum) an* out- 
standing, were preceded by tlio Fr. 
conics derofs, religious anecdotic in a 
style borrowed fnun the earl}" OhribLiaii 
Gks. The Christians liad been greatly 
iuiluoiieed by tlie paraoles, ainoug the 
most beautiful of early S. Ss. Fr. piu'ta 
also produced the lai, «» Celtic fairy ^tory 
in verso, and the fabliau, a satirical S. S. 
In verse. Sev. of Oha uccr’s coarser stories 
are close analogues of the fabliaux. 

The medieval, and Hermissance tale, 
based on folk legend or chivalri** roninnee, 
set out to descrlbo a dctlulf^? happening. 
At its best it was simple iu narrative, aud, 
in tho bands of Chancer, atforded oppor- 
tunity for brilHaut elmractcrisotion and 
passages of grea*^ patlios. It was almost 
oompletoly objei ' ivo. In this rudimentary 
H. S. prone and rhyme wore intendiange- 
able. AftT the Koiialssaiice, prose dis- 
placed verse. The eouventlonal B. S. 
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continued into the KenaJssanec, and 
flourished especially in Italy. It. S. iSs. 
of an artiflclal character reached En^rland 
throufrh Wui. Painter’s The PgJace of 
Pleasure (1666-67). By this time the 
familiar themes were beiuff played out. 
B. Ss. survived inside many of the earlier 
novels, such as those of Defoe and Sterne; 
but as a separate entity the form tom- 
porarilj' disappeared. 

The writer whoso influence was para- 
mount in creating tho later S. S. is 
Edgar Allan Poe iQ.v.). Ue follow'cd the 
tradition of the fable and the medieval 
tale by embarking on a direct narrative. 
Into it he intruded his own personality, 
adopting a subjective treatment, often 
within an objectivo framework, ills S. 
had a finely emistructoil plot ; it was short. 
The inessentials were rigorously removed. 
Poe achieved a perfect artistic production. 
He posses.sed what many of hi*^ lesser 
successors lacked, the gift of making his 
own fantastic ideas interesting to others. 
His example changed the channder of the 
fci. S. and n*juvenated It. Tehekov <*on- 
centruted on l*oc’s liberation of the 
author’s >oul; the S. S. became, in his 
han(L«, the vehicle for cxprch^ing feeling, a 
mirror on which emotion is caught, anil 
reflected back again to tho renders. Such 
t>. S-H. were predominately subjective, and 
could nnlv be written huccessfullj by u 
particularly gifted author. With D. H. 
LawTcnce, Katherine Mansfield, Sean 
O’Faolain, and Elizabeth Bowen they suc- 
ceeded ; but they were attempted by many 
Inferior writers, in whose hands they 
deteriorated Into self-conscious incohercii- 
cies. This tended to lessen tfie popularity 
of the S. S. Tchekov’s apparently etfort- 
less prose, and tho exquisite, fragile 
fragments of Lawrence ajui Katherine 
Mansfield, have a misleading simplh'ity 
which masks their true value. Such goo<l 
S. Sm. wore only self-eons<'ious in the sen«e 
that the author set out to \Nritc a s. S. 
deliberately, and not a short novel; they 
were carefully planned In every detail of 
plot and form, however inspired emo- 
tionally.' The Maupassant -Du udet school 
concentrated on producing concise cameos, 
taking their basic inspiration from Poe’s 
mastery of form. Their treatment rv- 
malned, however, severely objective; tiiey 
might deal with emotional problems, but 
they did so ilispassioiiatcly. This form 
remains the most usual t% pc of Fr. S. S. 

Both tliese developments intliienccd tho 
traditional S. S., which Poe’s evnmple had 
revived. This has .since (ImuislKsi par- 
ticularly in England. The hmnoroiis S. S., 
simply narrative in treatment, and gaining 

effect through the necessary compres- 
sion, was a peculiarly Amer. development. 
Joel Chandler Harris, Mark Twain, and 
O. Henry u'-ed it aucccssfullv to portray 
character in miniature. In Henry .rallies, 
tho Amor. S. .S. gained greater depth, ana 
borrowed from Tehekov; but .farnes had 
no real successors. -KThe humorous H. 
of Dreiaer and Tburber, however, have a 
certain seriousness which owes something 
to James. The humorous .s. ,s. in Eng- 
land. exemplified In the writing of W. W. 
Jacobs and 1\ O. Wodohouse, has not 


generally this depth. The nineteenth 
century saw a revival of the fairy-tale and 
tlie fantasy. W riWrs in this genre include 
Andersen in Douiuark and Barrio In 
England. Barrie tried to paint a picture 
for his reader, and presented the feelings 
of his characters with deep sympathy and 
sini'erity. The tale of adventure and 
action was embodied in the works of 
Kipling and London. Kipling demon- 
strated that tlic S. K. could cover a wide 
range of time and space effectively. 

The flowering of the S. S. in England 
and America in the late niueteentli cen- 
tury owes much to the magazines and 
iicwspaijcrs which provided the S. 
writer with his prin. mcnn.s of ex- 
pression. Tile Strund Magminv not only 
serialised the long wiirks of Conan l>u>lc, 
but pub. fci. 5Ss. by Kipling, Barra;, and 
many others. After the Fii*st Worltl War 
increased costs made magu/iiics of this 
type giadually fewer. Tlie radio lias not 
yet generally pro\cd t«> be a valuable 
medium for the S. S. .<uch practical 
ditti(‘ultics have made it almost irn- 
pos-.ib1e for the utikiiown author to make 
his name through the .s. s. Modern 
Eng. masters of tlu' S. S. arc usually 
novelists aNo. as, for example, W. Somerset 
Maugham. A name made by means of 
a novel makes possible the pub. of a eol- 
leetion of S. Ss. Hut in spite of (liese 
severe restrictions the .s. continues to 
enjoy a eertaiii popularity. Its j>i'esenl 
voried chara<*tcr defies aii.\ riglil definit Ion, 
Kef-ent trends in Eng. u riling, houever. 
suggest that in England it (>an be defined 
by something nu»re than its ieiigth. 'fhe 
Eng. S. S. has become ini're.isingly disci- 
plined. Ill Craham (in‘eia'’s writing the 
.s. S. is given a plot with movement and 
excitement, and has feeling and a high 
degree of lechiii^ al skill. It is based on 
the traiiitional. iiarintifif* S. s., hut has 
taken soimUhiiig from the Tehekov school. 
It has depth, yet it is suprenudy reailalile. 
Evcljii Waugh also takes the traditional 
S. .'s, as Ids basis, hut writes with the 
polish and iletaelimcut of Maupassant. 
Srf>vi\n U’Faolain. 77// Short Storg^ 1948, 
and W. .‘soriu'i-set Maugham, .1 H rdcr's 
^ off hook, 19i9. 

Shoshonean Language, see under North 
AMI.MK’W N\ti\k Lanoi'auks. 

Shoshone Falls, on the Snake B., In 
Idaho. L'.S.A. They drop ‘Jl(» ft, 

Shoshone River, see S.vxkk JHvkr. 

Shoshones, or Snake Indians, div. of tho 
Ain/T. India iiN, living in Wyoming and 
parts of rtah and Nevada. S<»iue of 
them have warlike ehara<*t<*rlatl<'s, while 
others are eoiii para lively peaceful. Their 
Dumber has b<*eu estimated at 2.iOU, 

Shoshong, formerly tlie eai». of the 
Baniaiigwato. in the protec^torntc of 
Bcchuaiialand. It lir^ sonw; 214 in. 
N.N.W. nt iTetorla. .^Inec the founda- 
tion of Palnpye. the ntwv cap., S. has lost 
its pop. and eomincrce. 

Shostakovioh, Dmitri (h. ItHHl). Uuaslan 
composer, h. at St. Peiemburg. Ho 
studied ttieru ( Leningrad) under Glazunov, 
and pub. hfs first symphony in 1926 and in 
tho next few yearn wrote the operas The 
Sose (1930), Katerina Ismaitoea (1934), 
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and A IasAv Macbeth oj Mtsensk (1934). Shoveller (Spatula clypeata), species of 
whioli brought him into Stfiliii*H disfavour Anatidic (web-footed birds) wiiioh has a 
au<l his works were withdrawn. With very wide distribution in all the conti- 


his fifth symphony, however, ho was 
restored to favour and has since then 
written sev. others, notably the seventh, I 
entitled Leninyrcul. lie has also com- 
posed pieces for piano and llliii music. 

Shotgun, see under Uifi.k. 

Shottery. in War wiekM litre, England, 

1 in. \V. of Slrathird-on-Avon. The home 
of Anne Hathaway, wife of Shakespeare, 
\\ liose cottage may still l>i* seen there. 

Shotts: I. Or Kirk o* Shotts, coal- 
mining centre of N.E. Lanarkshire, Scot- 
iQini. It is ( he iiropostsl site of a Sc«»ttish 
tclevi'.ion transmit ter. Pop. *20,200. 2. 

A s(‘ri»s of salt lakC'. extending from the 
gulf ot (Jahes for some 2.'>0 m. to the 
meridian ot lliskra, S. of Tunis and 
Algeria, in Uic Satinra, Africa. 

Shoulder, region where the arm joins 
the I niiik. Tlie articulation of the humerus 
or arm -hone witli the scapula or shoulder- 
blmle is an example 4if an cnarthrodial or 
ball-aiid -.socket joint. Tin* scapula (q.v.) 
is a Hat, triangular hone with a depression 
called tlu* glenoid cavity into which the 
hea<l of tile humerus fits. The shallow- 
ness, of the <*a\ity allows great mobility 
of tin* shoulder-joint, hut renders it liable 
to dislocation. ^ amount of pro- 

tect loii is a Horded by the glenoid liga- 
ment, which forms a sort of lij» about 
the ciwity, increasing its depth, and the 
acromion' ( 7 .r.). a pro(*ess of the scapula 
which birnis a prote<*tive arch o\erhaiiging 
the js. socket. 

Shove-halfpenny, modern form of shovel - 
hoard. ,s,hov<*lhoard or shove-hoard is 
lda\<‘<l.*uow especially on slop’s deck, hy 
lui-liing or shoving liisks (once pic4*es of 
money) with liainl or cue along a hoard 
imiikcd with transV4*rsc lines, the object 
iieiug to play tin* <lisU so Unit it rests 
iieti\«*eii eaeli set of lines t»r in one of a 
lUinilaT of squares chalked <»n the neck. 
A 1-0 once i-alU'd .sIh>\ e-groat, .sluillle- 
lio.o’<l, and shove-peniiv. >hove-groat was 
a f,i\ ourite game during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth I'eiituries. A parallelogram 
was draw'll on tlie middh* of a table and 
dnided into iinmla-reil ctniipartmonts. 
The playiTs tlien placcjl in turn a .silver 
groat or smooth halfpenny upon the edge 
4>f fin* table and h> a stroke of tiie palm 
sent it anmng the partitions, when* it 
.•-cored U(‘cording to the nnmher 4in whieii 
it eame to re.st. Ai'cording to some the 
game had its 4»rigin in Kgypt 4ir elsewhere 
in the Middle E. as early as tlie eleventh 
century ami reached England some time 
after the erihsades. 

Shovell. Sir Cloudeslev. nr Clowdisiey 
(c. Ifmd 1707). Eng. admiral, baptised 
at C'Oektliorpe, Norfolk, wa.s appi*entieed 
!o a HhfM*makerf hut ran away to sen 
ns cabin-hoy to Sir .lohn Narhorough. ami 
soon rose in tho luuy hy lus frank and 
lovable disimsition no less tlian his merlta. 
.After playing active and giillaiit parts In 
the battles olT jleH<*hy Head (1090) and 
La Hogue (1092), he asslMteil Sir (Jeorge 
Hooke in the stonnlng of (dhraltnr (1704). 
Hlfl Hhip was lost with all hands off the 
Seilly IsloH. 


ncntH,/),nd is noted for the brilliant colora- 
tion ot tlio male. The female is of tawny 
hue, but her mate is of a dark brown, with 
bright brown lower surface, green head, 
white neck, black and white wings, 
greyish bill, and orange feet. 

Showers of Fishes, rain-storms during 
whi<*h quantities of tisbes fall from tbo 
clouds with the rain. Such u phenomenon, 
though rare, is susceptible of a natural 
explanation. Tin* centre of a revolving 
storm (tornado, waterspout, etc.) exercises 
a very powerful up-draught, and when 
passing tiver a hraly of water sueks up a 
quantity, together with any fish, etc., that 
arc' contained in it. After Ix'ing eonveyed 
In the storm until lt.s force is expended tho 
tlsh(*s are ‘rained’ down upon the earth 
together with tlie water. Siu-h S. of F. 
an* naturally more frejpienl in countries 
where tornadoes are of com nioii ownrrenee, 
hilt sov. have oc(*nrrcd in (Jreat Britain. 
He<-eiit well authenticated occurrences 
ol S. of F. were a shower of hnndr<*ds of 
sand-ccls, each about 3 in. long, near 
Siimicrlarid in Aug. 1918, reported hy 
ITol. A. Meek in An/are (vol. 10*2, 1918, 
p. 1(1): and on July 10 and Aug. 30, 1933, 
wiien (1. T. Hill reported rains of fishes in 
the Muzaffarpur dist. in Imlia. The-o 
Indian cases were later shown to hav4* 
occurred in typical nor'-w'e.sL‘r wiMiher 
eonditious, when tornadoes are frequent. 
‘Show'ers of frogs' have sometime- been 
re<*orded, for iiistaiiee, on the afternoon of 
June 10. 1939, at Trowbridge, Wiltshin', 
hut these an* tliouglit to he due to the first 
rainfall tor a long time bringing out. from 
cool eraiinie.s, t lions, iml.s of tadpoles which 
siinuUaneon.sly underw eiit mc'tamorphosis. 

Shrapnel, type of ammunition, consist- 
ing, ns originally ^•onst^neted, of aspberh-ul 
iron shell eontnining a large number of 
hnllet*', '•ullleient powder being mixed 
with the hullet.s to burst the shell w’lien the 
fuse ignited the ehargi*. It was nt first 
called Bpherl(*al 4*ase-.shot, and wa.s de- 
signed to attain a longer range than grape- 
slud <»r <*ominon <*ose-shot. The Inirstnig 
charge wa,s of just sufiieiont strength to 
open the shell and ennlde the bullets to 
he proi»ellefl forwanl in a cone-shaped 
sluiwer eoverliig n large front. The later 
kind of S. had its bursting charge in a 
<•> finder in the middle of the elongated 
projo 4 *tne used w’ith rifled gnus. It was 
invenled in 1781 hy Henry S. (I7l)l lSo2), 
an olfieer of tho Iloynl Krtlllery, adopted 
by the Brit. Army in l‘^03, hut not usetl in 
action until 1808. ammunition was 
Inen'usiugly used tlinnighout th»* uino- 
U'ciith century, being valued for tho 
‘searching* effect 4>f overheml bursts 
against entn*nehed infantry. In the First 
World War it pro\oked the invention 
of the ‘shrapnel helmet.* Earl> anti- 
aircraft guns u-sed S. almost cxelusively. 
but by 1939 the fragmentation effect of 
lilgh-explosive ammunition bad so far 
improved as nln i.st to render S. obsolete, 
and though tho term w'oa .still loosely 
used, mainly hy jouriiallMts. to signify 
splinters from high-explosive shells, and 
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the use of 8. proper was mainly confined 
to anti-personnel mines ( 3 .r.). 

Shreveport* city on Red R., 328 m. by 
rail N.W. of New Orleans, in Loidslana. 
U.8.A. In 1910 petroleum beds were 
discovered near by; there arc also 
timber and cotton industries. Pop. 
08,200. 

Shrew Mole {Sralops aqtialiru^), typical 
species of a semis of Anier. moles, with a 
slender and elongrated snout, and with the 
toes of the hind limbs webbed, the tail 
short, and the dentition slightly different, 
but otherwise resembling the Kiiropcan 
mole. Closely allied is the starnose {Con- 
dyhira crifftnta), a small brt)wnish-h!aek 
animal, native of N. America, with a 
similar dentition to that of the Kumpean 
mole, but with a star-like fringe of 11 esh 3 ' 
tentacles surrounding the nostrils at the 
tip of the snout. 

Shrews, or Sorioidoe. faTiiily of small, 
mouse-like, in«>ectlvorousinniiiinalb. Thrt'c 
species occur in Rritain. The emumon S. 
{Sorer rulqans) is about 3 in. h»ng, with 
a long, supple, pointed snout t>earing 
numerous stiff hairs projecting beyond the 
lower jaw; its fur is reddish-grey aimvo 
and greyish beneath. It has glands w hich 
secrete a strong, uiiplea.sant odour as a 
means of defence. It feeds on insects, 
worms, and often members of its own 
kind killed after a fight. The pigmy s. 
(S, pygmmts) is a rare and beautiful tittle 
animal with an iridescent fur. The water 
S. {\eomya fofliena) li\ea mainly on mol- 
lusea, ana is essentially aquatic* In habit 
though only slightly modified for sueh a 
life; the feet are fringed with stiff hairs 
which aid in swimming. 

Shrewsbury, Earldom of. This earldom 
is one of the oldest in the Eng. pe<Tage. 
It was first granted to Roger de Mont- 

S ^mery In 1071. His son, Robert, Rel- 
me (flf.r.) or Belesnie. forfeited his estates 
and titles In 1 1 02. The 1 itle wan re\ ived 
In 1442 for John, fiftli baron Talbot <ttre 
SHBEWBBrRT, John Talbot, hviu. of), 
whose deseendants still hold the title, 
which rapks as the iweinier earldom in 
the Eng. peerage. The twelftli carl of S. 
(q.v.) was also the oiil> diiki* f»f s. 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, twelfth Earl 
and only Duke of (I00u-171'<), Eng. states- 
man, was in favour with C'liarb'H 11. and 
James II., but w’as nevertb<*les^ largely 
instrumental in bringing about the revolu- 
tion. After the aoee^sion of W illiam and 
Mary he was appointed serretarv of htate, 
and in 1894 was made n duke and head of 
the gov. He was cliarged with nego- 
tiating with the Jm^obites. and retired 
froth office and went abroad ip 1700. Ten 

S ears later, however, he consented to fill 
bo post of lord chamberlain. See his 
correspondence cd. by W. Coxc, 1821. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, see llKbL^MK, 
Robert. _ 

Shrewsbury, John Talbot, first Earl of 
(C. 1388-1453), Eng, soldier, was lieutenant 
of Ireland 1414-19, and again in ll4.i. 
One of the most dietlfigulshed waiTiors of 
hJs age. from 1420 onward he fought Inter- 
mittently In the Fr. wars, defeating the 
Burgondians at Crotoy (1437). recovering 
Harflenr (1440) and Bordeaux (1452). lie 


was killed in a foolhanly effort to raise 
the siege of Custillon. 

Shrewsbury, municipal bor. and co. tn. 
of Shropshire, on the Severn, 161 m. N.W. 
of London. The old Welsh name for S. 
was Amwythig, but It was called Peug- 
weni when it was razed by the MereJmi'* In 
the eight li century, and later renamed 
Scrobbo'^byrig, with alternative Sloppew- 
bury or Sloposburle, whence the nwalerii S. 
and Salop respectively. The tn. <*entro 
stands on a lofty peninsula within ti 
hor^e-shoe bend of the Severn, suburbs 
beyond the riv. being reached bv •'is 
bridges. Hilly, crooked th«>rougbfnres 
and many Cleorginn and black-uiid-white 
timber-framed buildings give the tn. a 
picturesque dignity; both sides ot llntcher 
Row are lined with sixteenth ami E*ev<*n- 
t(‘enth century half-timben‘d houses ami 
the bali'onies of those in Urope Ijune jut 
out so far ns almost to meet. Unger, 
earl of Montgomery, lord of all Shrop- 
shire, founded the castle and I he abbey. 
IIK *< 011 . Robert Helleme, rebelled against 
Henr> 1.; but be was defeated, and the 
tastle and tn. foifelted to the king. 'Pbe 
castle nMiuiiiied as a niyjil fortiess till the 
time of Charles II.. and to-rla.v, standing 
on high ground, still dominates the tn. 
and the riv. The tn. was walk'd bv Henry 
II., but its area them was small. A second 
wall, enclosing n mneh extended area, was 
built by Henry IH. Part of this, known 
ns the tn. walls, reinnlns to this da\ . -^.’s 
t>obltlou neap the Welsh border made it n 
place of niilitorv importance, and in the 
thirteenth ami fourteenth I'ciituncs there 
was seldom any long period w'ltbont fight- 
ing between the Welsh and Eng., and in 
this border warfare 8. always had inoro 
than its share. 

With tlie aeecNsion of the Tudors, 
however, ennie .i period, of trampiillity 
and great prosp«-ritv, during which well- 
to-do merehant" built themselves the 
beautiful timbcp-framed houses wliieh sur- 
vive to-rlay. Among the im)st iiotatilo 
are two rare examples of Tmlor nn hl- 
teeture: Ireland’s mansion (1,)7,'>). and 
Owens’ Mansion (1592), whieh fm'es it 
iieross High hlreet. Howle^’*^ House, a 
sixteenth -century tlmheF-frame<l building 
contain the musciim of Rom. antiquities 
fnHii the Hcun.-Iint. < Ity of I’nconiuin. 
Near the -^ite of the old High <’ross stands 
St. Mui\ ’s eluireh. one of the most beauti- 
ful par. ehun-hes in England, graced with 
a Nonnnii nave and Eaii> Eng. mhIos 
and transept, and a tall slender spirts. 
It is iiotatde. too. for tin* beauty anti 
richm*ss itH sUtmetl gla-.s (most of 
which came from Trier (’athedral) the 
OTcat ‘Jesxc’ window. < reetixi by Sir 
John do Charlton, at the E. end being 
particularly remarkable as Bng. glass 
dating from about 13 la. Tin} abbuy of 
.St. Peter and St. Paul woh foiimicd ns a 
Benedict Ine inorinKtepy by Earl Roger de 
Montgomcpy in 1 083. 1 1 wak a very large 

entab., the chureh alone being tnoro than 
300 ft. in lenjpth, but at the diartnlutlon by 
Honrv VIIl. the E. (inonaatio) Iwilf, 
together wdth the monks* quartcra, w'afi 
demolished, the W. half Ixdug spared aa 
It was used as a pur. church. 
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S. school, founded by Edward VI. in 
1551, and removed to a now site beyond 
the riv. overlooklngr the tn. In 1882, ranks 
ainonff the foremost public schools, and 
lists Sir Philip Sidney, Wycherley, Darwin. 
Paloy, Sumuel Hutler (18:15-1902), and 
Stanley Weyrnan ainoufirst its dlstin- 
Gniirilied nlniimi. It owed its advance 
lai-Bcly to ilic unusuul ten<‘hinpr ability 
of Dr. Butler (1798) and his successor, 
Kennedy, 'riiere Is also a hi|fh school 
frtr twirls, founded In 1 885. (I lass-staininf?, 
flnx-spliminK, maltitif^, iron-foundiiifr, and 
tho niakinjf of agric. imploinents are the 
chief industries. The main heavy in- 
dustrii'H are located in the N. suburbs 
aloTiK jfar<loii-city lln<‘s, and therefore do 
not conrtict with tho picturesque aspect 
of tho tn. or its approachi*h. S., uith 
the rural disl. of Atchaiii, forms a co. 
constituency, and n'turns ouo membcT to 
Parliaimait. Poj). (estimated 1949) 45,:i]0. 
Sec T. Phillips, Uiatory and Ant\quHu'i of 
Shrev'shnnj, 1837; Jl. E. Forrest, Old 
Ilovjici of Shnwsb\tr!/y 1920; and A. W. 
Ward, Shrrw‘thury: a Jtirh Heritage 
(prlmanh a survey of the old Imuscs), 
1917. 

Shrikes, or Butcher-birds, as they arc 
sometimes called, from the way some of 
them impale small anlruals, lizards, froKs, 
and m->eets on Me* • cou‘'titute the 
passi nfonn family Laniidic. They ha\e 
lonpr, sharply clawed foot au<i hooked 
beaks. The f?reat j^roy shrike 
rjccuhitor) is a re^rular W'inter visitor to 
Brit.un; the lerigtli is about 10 In. The 
Ic'^'cr grey shrike (L. minor), 8 9 in. in 
length, in plumage resembling its largtr 
relation, l.s nn oci*aslonal \isitor. The 
rcd-hn*kcd shrike (L. collurio) is a well- 
known summer \ isit or and is shorter than 
the great grey shrike. The only other 
visiting Hpteies is />. itomeranvs or wood- 
chat. a black-baeked hirii about 7 1 in. 
long. 

Shrimp {Crano<m), gemis of crustacean*?. 
The common ri. (f’. vnhfaris) is one of tho 
most abundant crustn< cans on Brit, coast* 
frcMUciitiiig shallows in immense shoals, 
hut also visiting deep water. It is grey- 
Ish-hrown In colour, dotted with dark 
browMi, which gives it a very close n'seni- 
hlaTU ‘0 to tho sand. It is about 2 In. long, 
and has a round articulated carapace with 
tw'o pairs of antenna'; the ‘lair or U'lson 
is flat, laminated, and liipsute; the eves 
are prominent and close together. \ftc*r 
boiling tho cuticle becomes browui. Largo 
quantities of Rninll prawni'?, which turn 
pink on boiling, are Mild as is. Sic . L. 
Schmitt, Mud Shnmi»s of the Atlantic 
Coa^t of North America. 1935. 

Shropshire (A.-S. Si rohfnjihuriuscire), or 
the CO. of Salop, co. of England on the 
Welsh border, bounded N. by Cheshire 
and Flintshire ((retiwln'ri poition), by 
Herefordshire and WorcestiTshire, E. by 
ytaffordshiro, and W. by DenbighHhIro, 
Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire. Tho 
•name Salop derives from a lintinised form 
of tho A.-S. name. In the S. and W. the 
CO. is hilly, tho chief groups being the 
Stliicrstoncs (1731 ft.), tho Longmynd 
plateau (1600 ft.), the Caradoo range, the 
Wrekin (1336 ft.), Wenlock Edge, and tho 


yees (Brown Glee. 1792 ft.). The prin. 
nvs. are the Severn (formerly much used 
for navigation) and its trib. the Tome. 
Near tlie N.W. border are sev. lakes or 
meres, of wliicli the largest is Kllesiiif're 
(116 ac.). Geologically the co. displays a 
P**^^^'*"*’ of rocks than anv other co. 

in England ; it w as tho scene of <*lassfc work 
by Murchison, Maw, Lopworth, (3obbold, 
and others. The diversity of geological 
formation gives rise to great variety of 
landsca7)c and scenery. 

Coal is mined in the Lillesliall-Oaken- 
plch area, near Chirk, and at Ilighlcy. 
Ironstone deposits are now exhausted, hut 
hnu'Monc, roadstone, and a small quantity 
of building stone are qnarrkMl. The onec- 
important lead-iniiich on the W. slopes of 
the .Stiperstoue.s now yield only barytes. 
The chief iiulu**tric.s, besides coal-mining, 
arc iron-founding, brick-making, and 
agric. and general •Migin<*c! lug. Carpets 
aiul radio receivers arc made al Brulg- 
north; clocks at Whitihurrli; agric. 
implements and maclimerv at 'Shrews- 
bury, Wellington. Pivt-,, Markpt Dravtoii, 
Whitchurch, aud Ellesmere; strii«‘tur.il 
piH'-cast concrete at Da\^]c^. Tie* Coai- 
brookdale area oc(*upics an importfiut 
place in the hist, of tho mm industry. 
Here Abraham Darby (r. 17U9) lirst dis- 
(‘oven'd the proces.s of smelting iniii with 
coke ; cast-iron rails were flrht usisl ( 1 767 ) ; 
the lirst iron boat was constructed bv John 
WMlkinson and launched on the Severn 
(1787); the first iron aqueduct w'lis iu.nle 
(1797) and still exists at Longden-on- 
Tern; the Hr*-! iron bridge was erected 
OMT the Severn by Abraham Durhv III. 
(1779h «ind has ^ven its name to the tn. 
of Ironbrlnge. The greater part of the 
c*o.. about four-flftha of its area, is lie- 
vott'd to agriculture. W^hcat, o'lts. and 
barley are grown, and other important 
crops are sugar-beet, turnips, sw(*des, 
mangolds, and potatoes; some hops aie 
grown in the extreme south, A high pro- 
portion of the area is under gras*., ainl 
cattle and sheep arc reared m large 
numlicrs. Dairy farming in a nourishing 
nuhi-^try, cspei lally in the N., but most of 
the milk is dlNtrituitcd direct to con- 
sumers OP sent U> tacUirics (of wdik ii there 
are sev. in the co. ) for proccs'-ing; farm- 
house butter and choesc-makmg has 
grcatlv declined. The mrkl. Ins. «)f 
Slm'W'^bury, Oswestrv, Liullow, Bridg- 
north, Ellcbmere, W’hitt Inirch, W ellingtou, 
and Bishop’s Castle serve as centres ti>r 
the agric. dists. Important sheep sales 
art' In Id at Graven \rins. 

On t he evidence of its mituerous hill-top 
forts, s. had a conNidc'Tablc pop. m tho 
Karl> Iron Age. It was si'ttled by the 
Uoni-., who estab. nt ^V>oxetep the third 
largest city of Rom. Biitnln, ami wms 
added to the Saxon kingdom of Meivia by 
Otia ill the eighth »(‘iitury. There are 
sov. Hootions of OiTo’n Dyke, marking the 
boundary between Men-la and Wales, in 
tlio AV. of the co. Near Shrewsbury wa-* 
fought the bat* between Henrj' 1' • 
the PcrcyH (14u.*i, wlien Hotspur lost Ills 
life; the place Is now marked by the 
church and vil. of Battlefield. The co. 
contains many beautiful ruius, such aa 



Shropshire 

Haufirhmond. Build was and Lilleshall 
Abbeys and Much Wenlock Priory. There 
were no fewer than thirty-two castles, of 
which only fragments firencrally seniain; 
Ludlow is the finest, fcitokosny (see 
House) is perhaps the best example in 
the country of a fortified manor-house of 
the thirteenth century- There are many 
other fine manor-houses of the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries, and a wealth of 
traditional timber-framed architecture 
characteristic of the area. The churches 
display good Norman work, especially at 
Heath Chapel. Edstaston, and Holgate; 


Shrubs 

war in India (1844) and in the Indian 
mutiny. The 8dtb (2nd Battalion), raised 
in 1794 by F.-M. Sir George Nugent, was 
called ‘ Bucks Volunteers,* having been re- 
cruited largely in Buckinghamshire. The 
regiment was in the peninsula, and later 
participated in the battle of Bladensbnrg 
and the capture of Washington. Further 
honours w'ere gained in Afghanistan and 
9. Africa. These regiments linked in 1881 
to form the present reglmeiit. During tlie 
First World War thiil^een battalions were 
raised, which served in France. Flanders, 
Macedonia, and Palestine. In tiie riecoud 
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Acton Burnell is a perfect example of 
Early Eng.; Tong is Perpendicular, with 
a splendid series of monnments. .-Vrea 
861,800 ac. r*oii. (estimated 1 940) 200,800. 
Ste R. W. Eyton. AivtiquUies of Shrop- 
shire n2 vols.), 1854-CO: C. S. Biirne, 
Shropshire Folk-lore, 1883; D, 11. S. 
Cranage, An ArchiMnral Arrounl of the 
Churches of Shropshire, 1901-12; ,1. E. 
Auden, Shropshire, 1026; W. W. Watts, 
Shropshire, the Ueotjraphp of the Connlu, 
1939; U. W. Timperley, Shropshire Hills, 
1947; E. Vale, Shropshire, 1017; and 
B. Waters. Severn Stream, 1040. 

Shropshire Breed, see under Sheep. 

Shropshire Light Infantry, The King's, 
formerly the 53rd and 85th Foot. The 
53rd (1st Battalion), raised 1755, served 
in Gibraltar, Canada, and in 1703 under 
the duke of York in Flanders. Under 
Wellington it served in tiie Peninsular 
war, and went to St. Helena, where it . 
gained great praise from Napoleon as a 
model regiment. It took part in the Sikh I 


World War the regiment servcil a-, lorried 
infantry in N.W'. Europe and Italy, 
iiotiibly in the battle of Normandv, 10441 

Shrove Tuesday, Tue.sday before Ash 
Weduehday, and thus belongs to tlie days 
of preparation for Lent. The name refers 
to tlic fart that it w’as the time for shrift or 
confession before the Easter communion. 
The pancakes appropriate to the day are 
almost the soh? widespread sun'lval of the 
merrymakings wiUi which it was once 
celebrated. Yet in various pa,rts of Eng- 
land some ceJebrations are still known, 
e.y. the pancake race at Olncy, Bucking- 
hamshire; the tossing of tlie pancake at 
Westminster School; tho football game 
at Ashbourne, Derbyshire; the hurling at 
St. Columb, Uornwall, played with a 
silver-coated ball; and skipping on the 
foreshore at Scarborough, Yorkshire. 
See also Makdi Gka.s. 

Shrubs, woody perennials in which 
tho primary stem usually grows slowly 
compared with that of a tree, while tho 
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lateral branchoH develop more rapidly. 
The term Is, however, somewhat loosely 
applied. S. are (crown in flrardens for the 
ornamental value of their foliage or bloom, 
or for their massed elTeet in a shrubbery* 
This feature of the garden should com bine 
a proportion of both evergreen and de- 
ciduous S., so that the whole may bo 
docorutive at nil seasons of the year. As 
S. usually occupy a i)o«*iti<in for a lengthy 
I)eriod, careful preparation of ilio soil by 
trenching and by adding leaf soil or peat 
and decayed manure is advisable. Ue- 
* Jdnons S. are best planted in Oot. or 
Nov., and evergreens either in Sept, or 
May. Most dec'idiions S. bloom on the 
wood rnad<* the i)revi(»iiH year, and these 
hIiouM ho pruned when they have ceased 
lloweriiig. Sie Ij. H. Hailey (ed.), Culti- 
rated Kmrfjrtens, 1923; \V. J. Wvan, Shruhs 
for .imahnrs, 1924; A. Osborn. Shrubs for 
the (iardviit 1933: \V. J. Stok«)e, Obsirver^s 
Hook of Trees and Shndis, 1938. 

Shu, one of the ‘gr»‘at company* of 
Egyptian gods at IlellopolN, son of Ra 
or Tein. Ho personified the atmosphere 
and his ‘i)illarh’ mpporied the heavens. 
Ho interpos«'d hety oen Seh, the earth-god, 
and Nnt, wife of S<‘l), and is figured up- 
holding the latter’s arched body. One 
version of the myth relates that he had to 
make use of a laibbs * * Wft Nut’s body, 
and he is mentioned as one of those who 
lielped the deceased to mount the ladder 
to heaven. He is frequently representisl 
as placing the sun in its correct position 
between heaven and earth. 

Shubenacadie, riv. forming a boundary 
ln‘twt‘en Hants and C’olehester, in Nova 
Scotia. It empties into Cobeciuid lla>. 

Shumack, Sff SrMAcn. 

Shumalari, ste Chamaumki. 

Shumla, see SiiruKV. 

Shunt, in elect l icit v, is a eondiietor 
\vhi<’h, ill a <*losed cinuit, iliverts part of 
the current. S. eoils are often employed 
in galvanometers to allow only part of the 
current to finss througli them, while they 
are further extensively used in ure-lamps 
to main tain the are, and in dynamos and 
motors to divide the cnrient as it leaves 
the hruslies so that some of it may bo 
utilised ill the field magnets. See ELr.r- 
TKio (Ikm.hatok; Kltatuicity and 
MAONr/nsM (Cuhki.nt ELFiTiuriTr); 
KLiOTinr L\mi*s; ELni’TUievi. Motoks. 

Shupanga, .see CufPVNiiA. 

Shusha, til. in the Nagorno-Karabakh 
Antoiiomons 1 legion of the A/.erbnljan 
S.S.R., 170 in. .^.E. of Tifiis. (’arpets, 
silks, and cotton goodM are manufactured. 
Hop. 17,000. 

Shushtar, dlst., and a tn. in thatdlst.. In 
the prov. of Arabi.stnn. Persia. Cereals, 
limes, opium, and cotton are the staple 
products of the dist. There an* important 
oilfields of the Anglb-lraiiinn Oil Company 
near the tn., which lies on the Kanin. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Shute, John, see R mikinuton. Viscount. 

. Shuya, tii. of the 1 vonovo Region of the 
R.S.F.S.R., on the R. Teza. 70 m. N.N.K. 
of Vladimir. Cotton-spinning, printing, 
and dyeing nn» carried on. Pop. 58.000. 

Shwebo, tn. of Upper Burina, and cap. 
•of the S. dist., bounded on the K. by the 


Irraw'addy and 42 m. N.N.W. of Manda- 
lay. It was the Bceno of fighting between 
Lord Mountbatten’s forcea and the Jap. 
in early, 1945, before Mandalay was cap- 
tured i)y tlie Writ. Fourteenth Army. 
Area of dist. 5714 sq. m. Pop. 496,200; 
pop. of in. 14,000. 

Shwedaung, tn. of Riirnia, in the Prome 
dJtsi., 10 in. S.S.W. of Prome, on the Irra- 
waddy, with a trade in rice and a weaving 
industry. l»op. 1 1 ,000. 

Sialkot, tn., 72 m. N.N.E. of Lahore, in 
the W . Piinjah, I’akistan. It is a iiiilit^y 
caiitoument, Init the mamifs. of paper, 
*8usi * cloth, cotton tents, and sjiort outfits 
are alho important. There arc also tan- 
neries. Resides a remnant of an aiiet. 
fort, 1 1 lore is an historii* .Sikh shrine. The 
dist. of S., which is ogrie., has an area of 
1576 sq.m, and a pop. of 1,190,500. Pop. 
of tn. 138,300. 

Siam (Thailand), independent kingdom 
of the Indu-Chine&e peiiinhiila, lujuiided 
on the N. by Riinna and Laos, on the E. 
by Ijaos and Pambodia, f«outh by the gulf 
of S.. and VV. by Burma. Lower S. 
extends down the Malay Peiiidsula, and 
is hounded by the gulf of S. on the E., the 
Rrit. Malay States oii the south, and the 
bay of Rcngal on the W. The total 
area of the country is 200,118 sq. m. 
The {leninsula hlojies downw'ards to the 
ocean from the N.VV. and the great mt. 
ranges of Tibet. The prin. rivs. are the 
Salwei'ii. which for 200 m. forms the 
boundary of Burma and S.; the Meiiam 
with its tril). the Meping. w'hich are 
Siamese tlirouglioiit their length; and the 
Mekong, vvnieh forms most of tlie Laos 
boundary, and its trihs.. which water the 
K. plains. Tile country is naturally 
divided into three regions: the N.W. 
mountainous dist., the great central plain 
whieli ««lopeH dowm to the sea, and the 
narrow striii of low’er S., whieli has some 
lofty inls., niid is covered with dense 
forest. TIjc climalc is not extreme; the 
plains are healthy, enjoying dry, fresh 
air and cool nights; but in the moun- 
tainous dists. the atmosphere is humid 
niifl malarial, and very trying to Eiiro- 
pean**. The flora resembles that of Burma: 
mangroves, rattans, and otlier palm's 
tlounsli in the csinst region; tlie great 
fertile plains are covered with rieli rice 
Helds and plantations of eo<*o-nut and 
areeu palm; further up in the damp high- 
lands great apple-trees grow' by the side 
of peadiPS, vines, and raspherrich. The 
teak tree grows freely on the higher 
ground, and is iniii'h valued f«ir Its hard 
tiiiiher, which is floated down ts» Bangkok 
and exported; is the largest teak- 
produeiiig country in tlie w’orld. Sev. 
Brit, companies hold lea‘*es f(»r the e.x- 
ploitatioii of the teak fore'-ts of North S. 
Pineapples. eu-tard-npi»les. bread-fruit 
and mango flourish freely. The country 
is rich in big game. 

Productiofus , — The minerals inehuie gold, 
silver, ntbics. sapphires, tin, eopp< r, iron, 
and coal. Tln-'minlng is a tloiinshlng 
industry, chiefly on the \V. const, espe- 
cially on Piiket Is, Wolfram is also 
found. Rubies and sapphires are mined 
In tlie Chantabun dist. The forest dept. 
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Is officered by experts from the Indian 
Forest Service, and forms a valuable in- 
dustry, Bioe is the ohief orop, both tor 
internal consumption and for, ox port. 
Rubber trees have been planted in Lower 
S. Larere tracts of laud formerly lying 
waste ore being opened up by irrigation. 
Rioe-mills and saw-mills and a few 
otteries and distilleries are all S. oau 
oast of in the wey of factories. Her 
commerce witli India and Cliina dates 
back to tbo beginning of the Clu'istian era. 
Eighty -live per cent of the trade was with 
the Brit. Empire before 1939, and incom- 
plete figures available suggested a con- 
siderable revival of commerce between S. 
and Britain from 1946 to 1949. The bulk 
of the country’s trade is curried on 
through the two great ports of i^inga- 
pore and Hong Kong, and tho revenue 
m 1948 w.'is estimated ut £168.017,579. 
Thei*e are *2100 in, of state-owned railways, 
including a line oonncctlog Bmigkok u itli 
Singapore. Railways from the cap. run 
to Varinar (360 m. N.E,), Chionginai 
UOO m. N. of Bangkok), Aruuya I'rades 
(160 Hi. K.), and Padung Besar (6182 m. 
south), and thoie are sev. branch lines. 
There arc iuteriiul air services and some 
5000 in. of telegraph lines. 

tJorernmeni , — The pop. is estimated 
at IS. 147,000; of this the majority are 
Siamese, ami tho remainder are Laos, 
Chinese, Malays. Cambodians, and Bur- 
mese. Until 1932 the king was an abso- 
lute monarch, hut on June 24 of that year 
a coup d’ttnt was carried out and the king 
was called upon to rule as a coustitutiouoi 
mouarcli. Tinder the coni-titution of 1932 
supremo power residt^s in tlie nation, and 
the king, as bead of the nation, exercises 
legislative power by and with the advice 
of the People’s Assembly,, and executive 
power through the t^tate Council. The 
president and fourteen members of this 
council arc selected from the Asacmldy, 
which con.'iists of 156 ineinlu'rs, half of 
whom are elected and .half nominated. 
The Sitato Ooimcil in a[ipoinlod liy tho 
king. For purpo-tM of administration 
S. is divided into rcvoiity provs., each 
under a conimisoioner who Is rcspousilde 
to the mini..ittr of the interior. 

Heligioit and Kducalion . — Buddhism is 
the prevailing religion of tlie <'*nintrv, and 
there arc about 16,509 temples. Kdiiea- 
tion, though now under national control, 
is mostly given through the temples. 
Primary education is compulsory and, in 
the local public and miiiiicijial sehools, 
free. There are about 400 gov. schools, 
over 10,000 local Kchojils under gov. In- 
spection. and some 300 municipal schools. 
Girls now form some 31 per cent of the 
scholars. A iiiiiv. was mienod at Bangkok 
in 1917. There are few tnb. with a pop. 
of over 1 0.009 people. Bangkok is tho 
cap. of S, and other important tns. are 
Chieng-Mai in the N. and Chuiiiptou in 
the south. The Biameso call their country 
Muang-Thai, or Itftid of the free. 

History , — 11 is dlfllouJt to trace the 
early hist, of the country, many influence 
from outside races having altered its civi- 
lisation. Little is known of Its pre- 
hist., and all the more welcome is an 


account given bv an allied prisonor who 
was forced by the Jap. to work on the 
iunglo railway (see J*ractical Prehistoric 
Socisty for 1948). Hindu romains are 
soattorod all over the country; it is also 
probable that for centuries S. remained 
tributary to tho Cambodians. In 1350 
the city of Ayuthla was estab. as tho cap., 
and U thong, tho king, must be regarded as 
tho first Slameso monai'ch who ruled all 
58. ; his dynasty lasted for 200 years. Tho 
modem hist, of the country begins witli the 
usurpation of t)ie throne by a CJiint»e 
general calletl l*bya Tak, who settled 
himself at his new cap. of Bangkok after 
tlefeallng the Burmese; lie was the 
founder of modern S. In 1782 he wa.-< 
overtlirown by his Prime Dliiiister, who 
estab. tho ppt‘sont dyna.'^ty. The inter- 
course between Franco and S. liegan as 
early as 1680, and later hist, shows to 
form merely the buffer state botweon Fr. 
and Brit, possessions in tlic Far M. Kiig. 
ti*adei*s were in S. in tho early part of the 
seventeenth century, and later the East 
India Company attacked some Siauu'.st' 
tlirough jealousy at the oiiiploynitMit ot 
Englishmen not m their scrvii***, which led 
to a massacre of Eivg. at Mergni in 1687. 

In 18.)5 a treaty wa«? signed in which S. 
agreed to a Brit, consul in Bangkok, and 
Englishmen were allowed to own land 
and new trade faciliti(‘H were grauti>d. 
Similar treaties with oilier pow'cis w'erc 
arranged. Trouble arose about the Fr. 
and Brit, boundarhs; Uie Mamese and Fr. 
fougbt out their dUYerence of opinion on 
the ownership of sev. ports on the E. of 
the R. Mekong; the Sliunese were obliged 
to accede to the demands of the Fr. after 
ton d.i>s’ blockade of the ehicf p«)Pt. In 
1895 negotiations took place between 
France and Britain concorning their re- 
bpectlve frontiers, and in 1907 a further 
convent ion w us made w'llh Krance modify- 
ing and arranging the extraBTrltoriul 
rights enjoyed by Franco and Urcat 
Britain. In 1909 a tri'atj was signed 
I ceding to (jreat Britain suzerain rights 
over tho soutlierii states N. of Brit. 
Malaya. Tho treaty was costly to H., 
hut opened up a market for tho tnulo oi 
Europe. .\ new ecmiinereial treuty wob 
signed in 192.>, giving S. jurisilirtionhi and 
fibcal autliorlty over tliose states. King 
Chulaiongkorn, wlio died in 1910, enjoyed 
a most illuhtrious ivigii, and ossisVd 
greatly in iiroiiioUng tlie welfare of his 
country; his bon who succeed»*d him wob 
Vajiruviidli, or Hama VI. He was suo- 
ce<»ded by his broUier, Prajudhiiink. in 
1925, hut in 1935 the latter nbcilouted and 
ten-year-old Ananda Muhldol was pro- 
claimed king, a eouiiell of regcriey h(*lng 
appointed to act during his minority. 
H. deelured war on Gepinany god Austria- 
Hungary in 1917, aiid^ becamic a member 
of the League of Natiojia. Hostilities 
between S. and Fr. Indo-Chtiia in 1940- 
1941 ended liy Jap. inediatloii, which was, 
of course, in no sense dlsiiitere^d, Japan’s 
object being to ac^ciuire H. lierHelf as a 
Jiunping-off ground for the invasion of 
Burma and of India. Under a treaty of 
peace, May 6, 1941, Vichy ITrauoe ceded 
to *S. considerable tracts of ter. in Laos 
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aud Cambodia in return for a financial 
oonslderation. The non-aggroKKion pact 
between S. and Croat ]3rltain, ratified at 
Bangkok on July 2, 1940, wan, like that 
witli Franco of the same year, soon 
stultified when Japuu invaded Malaya. 
S., aa a pawn in Jap. impcrlullat politics, 
declared war againat Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. on Jan. 25, 1942. Aided by 
the SlaincHO and siibHequently by dis- 
affected Burnian clcrncuta the Jiip. in- 
vaded Hnniia. Nt'nrly twelve months 
later Bangkok was boinbed by U.S. air- 
men f^r tin* first time (see further under 
BruMA*, Sici’OND Would War C3\mpaions 
IN). 

i'cace was signed on Jan. 1, 1940. 
between Britain an<l India on the on<‘ 
part and S. on the other, providing for the 
return to Britain of the four Malay and 
two Shan states ceded to S. by Japan In 
July 194J. Britain and India also under- 
took to support S.’s candidature for 
membership of the United Nations. 
France, too. made peace, but not until 
nearly a year later. In lUtfi S. appealed 
to the I’nited Nations to lay her ca^e 
before the Sec*urily Council tioneerning 
her Indo-Cbine.se frontier with France. 
On Nov. 17, 1940. she concluded .i 
treaty with France bv which she restored 
the lndo-C‘liinese '* b d by the Vichy 
gov. Ill 1911 and annulled the eouvenbion 
of Tokyo of Alay 9, 1941. The young 
king, Anundu Mahldol, was found mur- 
dered In a bedroom at the Barompinan 
Palace (June 9, 1940) with n bullet wound 
in his liead. lie bad spent the war year.-' 
at Lausanne, where he was educated, and 
only returned to .s,. six months before bis 
death or after Jin absence, save for his 
coronation, of thirteen s^'ars. His younger 
brother, Phumibol Adulet (b. 1928), sue- 
eoeiled him. Tlie council of regency was 
iivertbrown on Nov. 9, 1947, by a military 
roup d'etat led by Pilnil .^nngkrani, wlm 
beeanic Prime Minister and virtual 
dictator. 

iMnuuaui' ond Literniure . — The language 
of t lie Siamese heloiigs to the Tai group of 
Siamese-C’lniiese family; in S. tin* prevail- 
ing language Is Lao, though many of the 
hill tribes have diitinet laiigunge.s of their 
own. Siamese in writing is read from 
left to right, and in MS. there is no apace 
between tiie words, innkiug it dJttieiilt for 
those who are iu»t expert s. The literature 
of the country consists inaluly of mytho- 
logical and historical h‘geiids, many of 
Indian origin; there are many works on 
astrology and the <*asflng of horoaeopes, 
on Ruceess in love affairs, and on inagle; 
some aro of great age. One class of lltern- 
tuw worthy of mention Is the A’/fi, or oM 
tradition of good oonnsel. sneli as Kulrs 
for the Condurt of K i mis ; on such works < he 
youth of S. are •fed at prestuit. Tlie 
oldest monument in S. is the inscription 
of King llum-Klinmpbengs (1202), an 
example of Siamese literary stylo. King 
Trelrlok (1448-88) was S.’s greatest poet. 
See R. le May, An Jsittn Jrcady, 1026, 
and Siamese Tales^ 1930. 

Art and Music . — Siamesti art is not 

E merally except lonal but the temple In 
ampuu and a number of teinplos In 


Bangkok are competent examples, with 
little variation, of styles of Buddhist 
architecture frequently found i|} India. 
Hiamosq music is closely allied to that of 
India and Indonesia; it has a tone-system 
almost incoinprelienslblo to W. ears. A 
style of religious riaiieing of great beauty 
has been evolved In which the whole body 
Is used to convey expressions ranging 
from near-stupor to the heights of frenzy. 

See Sir J film BowTlng, The Kinydom and 
People of Siam, 1857; K. Stumpf, Ton- 
system uud Musik der Siamesen. 1001; 
J. G. 1). rampliell. Siam in the Twentieth 
Century. 1902; I’. iiOti, Siam (Eng. trans. 
by \V. P. Buines), 1913; K. Dohring, 
liuddi.'itisehe Temoflaniuf/cn in Siam, 
1920, ami Kunst uud Kunstyewerbe in 
Siam, 1925; \V, A. U. Wood, A History 
of Siam, 1926; K. Whoateroft, Siam 
and ('auibodin, 1928; E. Kovncrui>, 
Friendly Siam, 1928, uud The Coinage 
of Siam, 1933; B. Swamp, Theory of 
/ ndian M'usic, 1 933 ; P. L. Uivl6re. Siam, 
1937; H. Le May, Concise llislmry of 
Buddhist Art, 1938; K. P. Laodon, Siam 
in Transition, 1940; V. Thompson, Thai- 
land: the New Siam, 1941; L. Valllot, 
Ilistoire de la danse, 1942; H. G. Wales, 
Ancient Siamese Govtrnmeni and Ad- 
ministration, 1943; and Sir J. Cros>l>y. 
Siam: at 2' he Cross Jioads, 1945. 

Siamang, see under Giubon. 

Siamese Cat, short-haired domestic cat. 
with blue eyes. Wheu bom it is almost 
wliite, but it eUauges to cream or pale 
brown with darker patches. 

Siamese Twins, born of (Chinese parent- 
age in Slam in 1811. Tholr breast bones 
were united by a band of flesh. They 
married two sisters in America, having 
made money by belf-cxhlbltion, they died 
in 187 4. Other examples of the phe- 
nomenon have occurred. 

Slam, Gulf of, large gulf lying N. of the 
South China Sea i>etween the Muluv 
Penliimla and Indo-t^Iiina, with S'uin 
situated at it« N. extremity. 

Sian, see Hs?ianh\ 

Sibelius, Jean (b. 1865), Finnish eom- 
luj^'Cr, b. at Tnrnstehup. W’^hen twenty 
he aljuiicloiied law studies at Helsinki 
l'ni\. to become a pupil of Martin 

egelius nt tho consel•^ atoire of luusio. 
He htudiiMl in Berlin under .Albert Becker 
from 1S89 to 189(1. and iii Vienna with 
Goldmark and Robert Fuchs from 1890 
to 1891. At the age of thirty-two the 
Stat<* made him an ann. grant for life, to 
free liliu for cumpobitiou; mucli later 
(19.30) the State sponsored gramophone 
recordings of somo of his nniior works. 
As the composer of nationalistic niu.'^ic 
hnniieil in Finland hy tho tsarist , police. 
S. had his house at Jiir\enpaa searched 
during tho Finnish civil war (Feb. 191 S) 
by Bed Guards and. with bis family, took 
refngi' In Lnppviken Asylum. In tlie 
Second W'orld War lie lived unmolested 
ut JArvonpAa, which for more limn ten 
year.s lie has not left even to visit Helsinki : 
*T liave cut iwytAt off from polities, they 
do not concern ii*a.' lii earlier days he 
travelled in both England and America; 
he Is a Mna.Doe. of Oxfonl (19 47). 

Only in Scandinavia, Britain, and the 
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U.S.A. is S. as yet accounted u universal. 
In (Germany and Austria his music is 
regrard^ as primarily iiatiunniist. The 
Fr. came little for it: the Its. Jiuxt to 
notbiiiK* S. iu his orchestral wo^s (and 
particularly the seven pub. symphonies) 
reveals a depth of spiritual intensity and 
conviction possibly unequalled since the 
death of Hrahuis. lie himself says that 
Nature is the book that inspires him. 
Oertainly the hr<»odinsr vinrmu* of his music 
evidences exceptional sensitivity to the 
natural harmonics and rhythms of nature. 
The stark pines, the discordant winds, the 
mists rising: over the dark lakes, the 
sound of rain fallini? amoiur the hirch- 
trees — these, and the siijterstitions and 
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legends 4ii which Finland Is so rich, are 
the stun of his musical mind. In Scandi- 
navia it is generally understood that 
regards thf tone poem A’/i Saga (189’2, 
revised I'JUl) as a kmd of summing up of 
his philosorih> . Thii highly original work 
Is remarkublc alike for wcultti of melodic 
invention and U'chuicul ingenuity (there 
is literally liardly a bar witiiont a pedal 
poiut). But to the larger audience S.’s 
reputation has been built and rests uyion 
the symphonies. Of llicbc, tlie Bccoiid 
In D major (1902) is widely <‘onsidered 
the most structurally interesting, and the 
Seventh m C’ (192.'>), in one gnsil sweeping 
single moveriient, the most individual. 
Perhaps tlic only work coTnpar.ilile to the 
li^tter in mt<*gration and logicality of 
growth is the tono-pocm Tnpiula, which 
followed it. These two works represent 
the culmination of B/s evolution towards 
unity and organic form: in tliem he 
expresses a supra-personai view imbued 
with the deepest serenity through his 
oneness with nature. 

Among the considerable output of mis- 
cellaneous orchestral and theatre music. 


mention must be made of the Karelia 
overture and suite, the evocative Swan of 
Tuonela^ PokjohCs Daughter^ Tjetamin^ 
kdinen, the * patriotic’ Finlaiidia, and 
Kuolema (’ Death’), from which comes the 
famous ‘Valse Triste.* The Violin Con- 
certo in 1) minor (1903, revised 1905), 
vvitli its mysterioii'5 tremolo optMiiiig and 
abrupt changes of mood and texture, 
deserves to be given a more frequent 
bearing. As a enmpr)ser of songs and 
piano inuhic S. ib w^anting. One or two 
of the ‘^ongs, e.g. The Trust and Autumn 
Evening^ are superb, l>ut mostly one is 
left w’ith the nnpression tiuit the tnodiiun 
w'as felt inmle(|uat(‘. Likewise, liie con- 
tribution to the piano consists mainh of 
agreeable trifle'': imprmnptiis, bagatelles, 
sonatinas, roiuiiuos. \arioiis short Ijnc 
pieces. And one can explore a not in- 
considerable prftductiori of chamber music 
without tliuiing aii\ tiling to si't licside 
the siring quartet rotes intimui (19U9). 
But m tile orchestral tielii the accomplish- 
ment of S. bo doiiiinati'b the (*ontempor<iry 
scone as to explain, if perliaps it is too 
early to ju'-^tlfy, the now faiiiilinr 
hraeketing of his naru(‘ witli tliat ot 
Boetho\en. Sa (\ , Sifutius. 1931; 

1C. Ekinnn, Jean Sihrlius, l/is Life find 
Peraonahty, 1930; K. Tanzberger, I>te 
symphonisvhen Dichtuugen eon Jean 
Sibelius^ 1943; Rosa Newmandi, Jean 
Sibelius: a Short Story of a Long Fri^oui- 
ship^ 1911; and (lerald Vbrahani fed.), 
Sibtlius: a Syutpo'iium, 1917. 

Sibenik, port of Dalmatia, Yugoslavia. 
It has an imporUut textile industry, and 
is a source of bauxite. Among the im- 
portant buildings are the catluslral and 
the sixteenth-century council chamber. 
Until 1918 it was Austrian ter. Pop. 
16 , 000 . 

Siberia, area of N. Vsla, part of the 
U.B.B.K., lying betwc'cn long. 00 K. and 
170" W., and lat. 40" N. and 78' N. Du 
the K. are tiie sen of Japun, the sea of 
Okhotsk, and the Jlering .Sea, all opening 
on to the l*acifl<*. The c.ipes include Cape 
Chelyuskin or N.K. Cape, in tlie extnuno 
N., F. Cape on the Bering Strait, and 
Cape Loiiatka on the south of tlie ICatn- 
chatka Peuinsuin. Resides the ahovc- 
mentioned seas, otlier openings are the 
gulfs of Obi and Yenisei, tlie gulf of Ana- 
dir, and the gulf of Tartary, wiMi many 
.smaller ones. Tlie is. .irc* not ver.v 
numerous, tlie pnii. i»eing North IjaTid, 
Wrangel Is., New S. I.s., and .Sakhalin. 
To the south are (Mima and tlio Russian 
republics of central Asia, to the N. the 
Aretie Ocean, and to the W. (from .V. to 
south) the Archangel Ih'gion, the Komi 
A.S.S.R., the Kirov Region, tlic Udmurt 
A.S.S.R., the BusJikir A.S.S.K.. and the 
Cbkalov Region. .S. itself eompriscs the 
Sverdlovsk, (MielyabliMk, Oiiisk, Novosi- 
birsk, Sakhalin, Irkutsk, and Chita 
Regions; the Altai, Krasnoyarsk, and 
Khaliarovsk ters., the Olrot, Jewish, 
Khakass, and Tuva autonomous Regions, 
the Yakut A.S.B.R., and Uio Buryat- 
Mongolian A.B.B.R., all of the Ii.H.F.S.H. 

lUtcea. — Most of the Inhab. of rf. are 
Russians, but other rac'cs include the 
Kirghiz in the B.W., the Kalmucks on the 
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borders of the Altai Mts.p the Tunffiis to i 
the B. of the Yenisei, the Ostyaks In the 
N.W., and the Samoyedos on the shores 
of the Arotio Ocean, besides Yuka- 
Koryaks, Buriats, and Yakuts, cto. 
The whole ethnoloisical structure of B. is 
now being systematically studied by 
Soviet Bcientl^, ospecialfy that of the 
people of the Far N . Titles, like Samnyed 
(* self -eater* or cannibal), which have long 
been used, were no more tlian words of 
abuse. Hence the native naiiie^ have been 
officially restored to the tribes*. e.o. the 
Samoyeds are called Nyentse, the Tiingus 
Evyenki, the Bolgans Sakho, and the 
Ostyaks Keti. There are numbers of 
Cossacks settled in the country. The 
educational development of the Siberian 
natives has been undertaken by the Soviet 
Qoy. Special schools have l>een estab., 
necessarily on a bilingual basis, since there 
are some twenty-six tribes, each with its 
own special language or dialect, none of 
which had previously been written on any 
systematic basts. The civilising of the 
peoples has been a work of some difficulty, 
particularly as Shamanism (q.v.) still per- 
sists, so that disease and other misfortune 
are regarded os the work of evil spirits. 
UnlvB. include those at Tomsk and Ir- 
kutsk, and there are roUeges at Omsk, 
Cheka, and Vladivisb/k. 

I*hy8icat Features and Cliwaie. — The N. 
part of 8. consists of vast plains or stc^ppos 
which arc known as tundras, becoming, as 
they approach the Arctic Ocean, more 
bleak, and destitute of all vegetation. On 
the south borders of the lowland plain are 
the Altai, Abakan, W. Sayam Baikal, and 
Yablonai Mts., at the lofty Vitim platean 
of Transbaikalia; and on the N.W. the 
Ural Mts. fonn part of the bouudairy with 
the European part of Kussia. There are 
numerous lesser ranges, principally In the 
booth, which is the most mountainous 
region, and a line of mts. runs from the 
Bering Strait in a S.W. direction to 
Transbaikalia jthere is a range of volcanic 
mts. on tlio Kamchatka peninsula, and 
there are many lower rangi’S in i*entral S. 
Of the numerous rivs. four arc of impor- 
tance, the Ob (or Obi), the Yenisei, the 
Lena, and the Amur; they are all of im- 
mense length, and form the great liigliu ays 
of S., being navigable during the suminer 
mouths, and available for sledge traffic 
for the rest of the year. JCxcept the east- 
ward-flowing Amur, all empty into the 
Arctic Ocean. Lakes, both salt and 
fresh, are numerous, the largest Is Lake 
Baikal in the south, which has an area 
greater than any other fresh-water lake in 
Asia, being 400 m. long, and in some 
places 50 m. broad. 

The climate of S. is intensely cold. In 
the N. tho winter lasts for nearly ten 
months, and Is more severe tliau in any 
other part of tho world. At Verkhoyansk 
(67 r N., 1341^ £.) in winter the average 
temp, is —53*1% faUlng at times to -84” 
F.\ while at Irkutsk, in the south, the 
temp, in winter is frequently only —51”. 
During the short summer, vegetation 
grows remarkably rapidly, and is plentiful 
in t^e south. 

Flora and Fauna . — In the extreme N. 

E.£. II 


there is no vegetation, bnt below about 
60” N. lat. there is a vast region of forest 
land, the trees being chiefly larch and firs 
and thoi beautiful stone pine. On the 
mts. the alpine rose, wild oherry, spireea. 
and other shrubs flourish, and oerriee of 
all kinds ace abundant, the raspberry and 
black and red currants growing beneath 
the trees in the forests. Hunting is 
carried on for the purpcMse of obtaining 
furs ; the sable is the most valuable, as it Is 
now nearly extinct. The <i.n*Tnals fomid 
in the N. incflndc the reindeer, arctic fox, 
and wolf; further south the bear, wolv«- 
ine, onriiue, and beaver are found, and 
numerous others common to Europe and 
Asia. Game birds and water-fowl are 
abundant, and the rivs. yield an immense 
quantity of fish, which Is a staple food. 
The reindeer and the Eskimo dog are both 
used as draught animals in parts of the 
country. Seals are bunted on the Okhotsk 
coast. 

Agriculture, Productions, and Industries. 
— Agricnlture Is widely carried on, the 
cultivated area having been ^increased 
from 130,000 oc*. in 1915 to some 790,000 
in 1944. A very complex meteorolo^cal 
service has been developed in the extrome 
N. Every tn. in the Arctic has its air 
base, and the acroiilano has provided the 
impetus to the remarkable development 
that lias taken place in Arctic S. in recent 
years. Soviet research has achieved 
much in overcoming seemingly insoluble 
problems in an ice-bound region. Elabor- 
ate insulation has been built into 'sub- 
terranean bot-housea* which are. in elfeot, 
heat chambers in the bosom of the glacial 
soil. In these chambers tomatoes, pears, 
and peaches ripen 6lo\vly as in a tempemte 
summer sun. S^ar-beet, flax, and 
koksagyz (prodneing nibl^) are also 
cultivated. Grain and livestock are pro- 
duced in the W. areas, and oattle in tho 
Buryat'MouTOlian A.S.S.R., where fox 
and poultry oreeding and bee-keeping are 
also carried on. The E. areas produce 
soya-beans and have important fisheries. 
There are apple orchards round Tomsk, 
and grain is extensively grown in tho 
south. Tn Khakass arc sheep, c.attle, 
barley and oats, and timber; and barley 
and rye in Yakutsk. 

The minerals gold, silver, platinum, 
lead, iron, and copper are ull worked ; and 
some precious and semi-precions stones 
are found, inclndixig emrraJds, beryls, and 
jasper. The prin. gold mines are in the 
Yakutsk republio, on the H. Olekma, and 
in the Altai Mts. The N erehinsk Mts. con- 
tain silver mines, lead, and eopi>er. Coal 
is also found In vast quantities, and salt Is 
mined in Transbaikalia, while salt springs 
occur in sev. places. 

The rcDiarkable Indu'^trial development 
of 8. ow^es much to the foresight of 8talfn, 
who, realising that Russia's industries W. 
of the Urals were easy targets for in- 
vaders. envisaged the union's industrial 
system as centred in Siberia, and therefore 
able to give lifS blood to the U.8.S.R. 
notwithstanding the ravages of the in- 
vader W. of the Urals. In some places, 
indeed, empty reception factories were 
built before the Second World War, thete 
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purpose boins to house tho plant which lov^sk (formerly Ekaterinburg) is politically 
might have to be transferred from the and industrially a now city. Round it are 
factories in tho Donetz area or elsewhere some of tho greatest plants in tho Soviet 
in European Russia. The tractor works Umoii. Sverdlovsk is not only a great 
and collective farms cstab. in S. were producing centre but is also a metropolis 
capable of rapid transfer to the needs of for satellite tns., each engaged in one or 
war, and Siberian coal, iron, wheat, and other of a group of allied industries. Here 
many other products played a vital part too Is Asbost, round which tn. arc the 
in Russian survival and victory in tho war. richest asbestos deposits in tho world. 

Two of the largest areas of valuable At Nizhue-Togll. where there are steel- 
natural resources are the Kuzbas basin rolling mills, the pup. quintupled in 
and Urals area. Under the Soviet Uov. the decade 1930-40. In the same penod 
the Kuzbas basin resumed production after Kamensk-U ralsky's pop. rose tenfold, it 
the lapse of seven centuries, for Genghis isakey centre of all Soviet industry, whore 



Khan used its iron. This basin of inox- 
haustiblo mineral and other resources is 
part of tho Novosibirsk Region. This tn. 
IS one of the products of tho first five-year 
plan. In 1928 cattle roamed the sites of 
its mam streets. By the early 1930*s it 
was already a tn. of 100.000 Inhab. Before 
1940 the pop. had grown to 500,000. 
btalinsk, too, has grown phenomenally. 
Yet other new tns. of the basin aie 
Krasnoyarsk, Kemerovo, and Kutnetzk 
Novosibirsk and the other tns. of the 
Kuzbas are not merely priinai y producers, 
though steel working is an important 
actmty , and there are many foundries and 
en^neering works m the dlst. Though 
the b^nnlngs of Russian Industry wore 
in tho Urals, the great development of tho 
region is an achievement of the first five- 
year plan. Tho Urals are tho core of 
Russia’s wealth, and the basis of her in- 
dustrial position. Yet in a sense Bverd- 


is < oru'cntrated tho nun-European output 
of aluminium. Other tns. of tho area are 
Nizhne-Sorgy, Nlzhne-Isbetzky. Chelya- 
binsk and Maraitogorsk (q v,). Chelya- 
binsk is notable for its huge tractor 
fartury. There has also been marked de- 
velopment in the area deep in the almost 
uncharted plains of Asia For ht'rc. too. 
now tns. have sprung up in a short time, 
as. for instance. Karaganda, while the 
older tns., like Samarkand and Chimkent 
have heen changed ^ut of recognition. 
Fonnerlv they were names for a caravan 
traveller's notes; to-day thOv turn out 
groat quantities of wolfram. Silk, textiles, 
copper, cool, and zinc. In 1898 a rail- 
way line was opened between the R. 
Amur and Vladivostok. Construction of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway {q,v.) from 
the latter tn. to Moscow was undertaken 
between 1891 and 1905. Another lino, 
begun in 1905, connected with tho first- 
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mentioned at Khabarovsk, rimning from 
Chita. Sinco the revolution a new line 
has been constructed from Omsk on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway through Staliusk 
to Port Soviet on the gulf of Tartary. 
Barnaul is linked with Tashkent, in the 
Uzbek by the Turksib (q.L\) lino, 

which was linked to the Trans-Siberian 
line in lii2U. 

Ilistoru ^ — The carlicMt iiihab. of Siberia 
were probably the Yeniseians, who were 
followed by the Ugro-Samoyedes. Tlicse 
In their turn were driven out by Turkish 
tribes, who were ousted by the Mongols 
about the thirteeiitli century . The Tatars 
from Turkestan were the next to Invade 
the country, but in 1580 the Russian 
Cossack, Yennak, crossed the Urals and 
penetrated to Tobolsk. Tradition credits 
him with handing S. over to Ivan IV., but, 
however that may be, by 1584 the Cos- 
sacks had abandoned the country. Kveii 
before the time of Yermak or of Ivan Uio 
Terrible the Strogonov family had sent 
emissaries over the Urals Into the Klhcriau 
plains to establish a • province * calle<i Man- 
gaseia, whence they brought back furs, 
salt, and precious inincruls in exchange for 
domestic utensils or spirits and tobacco. 
In the competition between tsar and 
Straganov for the great Lake 

Baikal was discovered. Yeniseisk was a 
tlii'i\ing tn. by 1019. Yakutsk la 1032 
became the centre of s3. Cossack adven- 
turers reached the Pacific coast. In the 
meantime Moscow was busy ere4*tlng forts 
In tiio N., and quickly worked her way 
southwards, and a fort was erected at 
Y'akntsk In 1037. Thou she received a 
check from tlie Chinese, and by the treaty 
of Nercihiusk, 1089, had to give up her pro- 
ject of an advance up the R. Amur. An 
exploring expedition of a military char- 
acter was then sent out by Russia (18.02), 
and by this means she suceceded in 
colonising the dist. round the Amur, and 
further treaties with China followed, 
finally ceding the prov. to Russia (1857). 
lu 1800 the treaty of I'ekiug also ceded 
the Ussuri dists. 

(iold prospecting Is <'onsi)icuoiis lu the 
story of Siberian comnicst. In PeUjr the 
C reaps reign men were sent to seek more 
gold. More w'ars eiibued, and more now 
ins. and sottlcnicnts developed. The 

K irlod of S. that brought tho land under 
ussiun rule coincided with the world 
craving for new discoveries. Many races 
and nations coutrlbuU d to tho discovery 
of S. Rnglaiid showeil tho way when 
Cabot urged her captains and trad(*rs 
to find a route to tlio K. through the 
N. seas. But in KilO a Riissiun de<'n*c 
was issued forbiddlug the navigation of the 
N.E. Passage through the Kara Sea, and 
this prohibition seethe keynote of Siberian 
hist, for a long time, in 1048 tiio Cossoi'k, 
Deytiev, fomid his way Into the Bering 
Straits before Bering, their reputed dis- 
poverer, was even born. It was not until 
1868 that Capt. Wiggins made tho first 
crossing of tho Kara tiea in an ocean-going 
craft. The first successful navigation of 
the whole of the N.E. Passage was made 
by Nordenskjold (1878). Amundsen and 
VilkiUki repeated Uls voyage, but the 


Russian Gov. was bent on a policy of 
secrecy, and was a land to which 
foreigners must not penetrate. For some 
time ofily tra])pers forced their way into 
tho laiadt the virgin forest to the south of 
the tundra. But the nineteenth century 
brought scientific expeditions, which even 
the tsarist gov. could not thwart. The 
greatest of these wore made in 1854 by 
Schwartz, Usoltsov, and Uausten. It was 
in tho middle of tho nineteenth century 
that the project of tho Trans-Siberian 
Railway was conceived. For a time 
Russia feared foreign exploitation, but 
eventually, with the aid of convict labour 
from tho Siberian prisons, tho undertaking 
was launched by the Russians. Japan 
was becoming a world power. Russia had 
vast frontiers with China and Mongolia to 
protect. For that reason alone the rail- 
way seemed to bo Russia’s life-line. All 
attempts at colonisation, even with a more 
liberal network on foreign immigrants, for 
long failed, and tho reason fur this was the 
evil legend of S. as a prison land. It is 
said that no one can understand S. with- 
out a knowledge of the facts, past and 
present, of the prison life of !8. The 
nucleus of a colonising pop. was formed 
of two classes, i.e. convicts and political 
exiles, and their influence may bo felt 
to-day in tlie new a. 

Tho Russian Revolution did not, for a 
time, greatly affect a., but In 1918 there 
were Bolshevist and anU-Bolahevlst risings, 
and a Czecliosiovak force, recruited from 
Austrian prisoners of war in Russia, 
crossed the country, obtaining control of 
most of the Trans-Siberian Railway. Allied 
forces arrived at Vladivostok and travelled 
W., and a directorate of five was set up at 
Omsk in Sept. This was soon replaced by 
the rule of Adm. Kolchak iq.v.). Little 
more than a year later he was utterly de- 
feated by tho Red forces, and S. became a 
Soviet country. The utilisation of forced 
labour would appear to coutimio in S. In 
1949 copies of a Russian codex were pre- 
sented to the United Nations; this de- 
tail! d three types of forced labour, a 
punishment aw'arded for * political coireo- 
tioii.’ No trial Is necessary, and tho 
supply and admin istratiou are a concern 
of tiio M.V.D. (g.r.). The Brit, delegate 
recorded tho belief that more tliau 
10,009,000 people wert! emi)loyed In the 
camps. Those in S. include estabs. at 
Sverdlovsk and Turinskl, Datstry In the 
E., and Karaganda. Area 3,746,552 sq. 
m. Pop. 13,936,500. 

See W. Gerraro, Greater Russia, 1903; 
J, F. Fraser, The Real Sduria, 1901; P. .V. 
Propotkin, Gcourajthie tic la SiJbirie, 1904; 
R. L. Wright and B. Digby, Through 
Siberia, 1913; F. Nau^eii, Tm Land of the 
Future, 1914; M. A. Czapllcka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, 1923; C. G. C'liamilng. Siberians 
Untouched Treasure, 1924; C. iSteber, La 
Sib6rie, 1936; IS. S. Bates, Soviet-Asia: 
Progress and Problems, 1941; J. Borodin, 
Somet and Tsarist Sibtria, 1943; and 
J. Gregory .i;id B. W. Shave, Ths 
U.S,S,R„ 1944. 

Siberian Inscriptions, or Runes, see 
ORKUON INSCKIPTIOXS. 

Sibi, tn. of Baluchistan, Pakistan, 72 m. 
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5. E. of Quetta. It is a railway junction 
and has home folrs. Pop. 8000. 

Slblo (formerly Hermanstadt, Hun- 
icorian, Na«:yszeben), tn. of Rumatlia, in a 
proT. of the same name» the Horn. Cibi- 
nium, the former cap. of Transylvania, 
and one of the earliest Stucou colonics, lies 
on the R. Zlbin about 370 m. 8.K. of Buda- 
pest. It is the cap. of the co. of the same 
name, and the seat of a I’miestant Saxon 
bishop and of a Gk.-Oriental archbishop. 
Its once very stronf? fortiflcatious are re- 
presented by some fragments of the wall 
and by a few towers near the theatre, 
whilst the ori^nal character of the tn. is 
preserved in the orooked streets with con- 
neoting tonne Is. The Bmckcnthal Palace, 
built by the governor of Transylvania 
(17 7 7-87 )» contains a picture gallery, a 
library of 100,000 vols., a collection of en- 
gravings, a cabinet of minerals, and an 
arohceological ooUeotion; a museum of 
popular art bas been cstab. There is also 
the Protestant church (fourteenth to six- 
teenth centuries), the tn. hall, which con- 
tains the archives of the Saxon nation, and 
the Ok.-Orientai cathedral, built 1906. 
The chief iudustrles are the making of 
oloth, tanning, wax bleaching, and the 
manuf. of paper, candles, sugar, and liats. 
As a result of the treaties of peace, 1919, 
Rumania was enlarged, and Ucrmanstudt 
became a Rnmaiiian possession, its name 
being clianged to S. The Teutonic pop. 
still presen’es some of its anct. customs, 
and has not vet been entirely merged with 
the snrrounoing Rumanian peoples; the 
races are stUi physically distinguishable. 
Pop. (tn.) 50,200; (prov.) 193,300. 

SIbs&gar, tn. of Assam, India, cap. of 
the tea-growing dist. of that name, 40 m. 
8,3. W. of Dlhrugarh, on .the U. Dikhu. 
Pop. (dlst.) 910,000; (tu.) 9000. 

Sibthorp, John (1758-96), Eng. botanist, 

6. at Oxford; Hiicceodcd his father as prof, 
ol botany in Oxford (1781), and before his 
early death made two joprnoys to Gree<^ 
Flora Oxoniensut (1794) was his Inde- 


pendent work, whilst Flfirn (Jrteca (1806- 
1840) was based on his collection of 3000 
species. 

Sibthorpia, gemis of trailing plants 

g imily Scrupbulariacetc). named after Dr. 

mnphrey Sibthorp (1713-07), father of 
John Sibthorp. S. europea, the (Cornish 
moneywort, the only Brit. Kper’ies, is an 
elegant little plant with small, round, 
notched leaves and minute pale pink and 
yellow flowers. This nnd other species 
are commonly grown In grccnbmisee aud 
dwcUng-raoms. 

Sibyl, in anct. myt!iolog>. the name 
SiveD to certain votaresses or priestesses of 
Apollo, who propheHiccl when under tlie 
inspiration of that dcit v. Th^* derivation 
of the word is unoertain; that from Sto 
a^ BofkXa, the Doric of Bs.ov (*will of 
GodO, being very genwaily accepted. 
The most famous is the Cumiean S., who 
guided ^neas to the lower melons (see 
Yligll, Mneid, book vi.). She sold three 
Sibylline books to King TsrMuln, offering 
him first nine books, then six, and last of 
all three for the same prtoe. He paid the 
price for the three books which he had 
oourtdered too dear for nine. These books 


were preserved in the temple of Jupiter 
on the Capitol, which was burnt down In 
83 B.c. Tho extant Sibyllliio oracles 
comprise some 4000 hoxainoters, and are 
Christian and Jewish ikropheoies. Men- 
tioned in the Dies Ins, they were regarded 
with much reverence in medieval times. 
*Sec H. Diels, SibyUinische BUUier, 1890, 
nnd The Sibylline Onicles (traus. by M. S. 
Terry), 1890. 

Sioania, see Sicily. 

Sioard, Roehe-Ambroise Guourron (1742- 
1822), Fr. abbO and educationist, b. at Le 
Fousseret, Haute-Garuuiie. In 1786 he 
w'as appointed principal of a school of 
deaf-mutes at Bordeaux, afterwards sue- 
ceediug tlie Al>b6 do rEp6u in a similar 
po^t in Paris (1789). He beoamo a 
member of the Institute in 1795. 

Sicani (Sikans) and Siceli, see under 
SiriLY. 

Sicilian Vespers, see under Sicily. 

Sicilies, Kingdom of the Two, see under 
Sicily. 

Sicily, largest, most beautiful, and most 
populous is. in tho MediU^rrancan Sea, is 
situated between lat. 36^ 38' to 38® 18' N., 
and between long. 12® 25' to l.>® 40' K. 
It is sepoi'ated from tho muinhuid of Italy 
by the narrow strait of Messina, now 
generally identifled as the lair of the 
legendary monsters, Seylia ami Charybdla. 
In anet. time‘s it was called successively 
Trinaena (from its triangular shape). 
Slouuia, and Sicilia. The length of tho 
base is 145 ra.; of the N. side. 215 ni.; 
of the E., 190 m. Tin* HPea of tho Is. is 
9926 sq. m. Pop. 4,407.000. 

Geogruphy, Climate, Indnslrire, etc . — 
Tho is. is moimtaiuuuH lu the N. aud 
centre, the chief ranges bi'iug tho Pelorie 
range in tho extreme N.E., tho Ncbrodi 
Mta., and the Mndouian range. P^tna, an 
ac'tive volcano which in tho past has done 
grout damage, i.s tho highi'st point 
(10,755 ft.). It is a single int. lying near 
tho E. coast, just south of the Nobrodi 
Mts., and is separated by a wide, low 
plain from the tableland of the 3.E. 
Along the south coast, and in tho W,, are 
other fertile iilaiiis. The largetit rivs. ara 
the ^'iineto, Cantara. Platan!, and iSalso; 
all are short and rapid, ami frequently dry 
up in tho droughts of summer. Tho chief 
mineral weaJtii of 3. lies in its sulphur 
bods in the central and N. parts of the is. ; 
rock suit aud asphalt are also obtained. 
The soil is generally fertile, the decom- 
posed lava actiog ns a good fertilising 
agent. Corn, maize, flax, hemp, cotton, 
and sugar arc grown, and in addition a 
groat quantity of fruit, such as oranges, 
lemons, figs, pistachios, pomegranates, 
rlatcH, grai)es, olives, etc. The flsliories 
are valuable, producing sardines, tunny, 
coral, and sponges. Tho climate) of S. Is 
very wann, but healthy. The heat is 
particularly intense In su muter w*hon the 
girocco blows. Torrential raki is common 
hi tbe autumn, and earthquakes are not 
Infrequent. In 1693 an oa^iquake de* 
ftr^ed all the Houthorn oltlos of 8. 

History . — The peculiar position of 8. 
In the Mediterranean and its natural 
advantages have caused many struggles for 
Its possession. According to tho Bomerlo 
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legend, it was Inhabited in mythical times 
by herds of oxen sacred to Apollo. The 
first historical Inhab. were a people of 
unknown origin, the tiicanhiuh, foUowod 
by tlio »SIceli. who came over from Italy. 
Signs of Cretan and Myceneau influence 
have been discovered. Ok. and Phfonloian 
oolouies were estab. in S. In the eighth 
century B.r. at Naxos and elsewhere. 
S. thus became divided into sev. states 
and independent cities, of whicli Ani- 
gontum and (iela were the most poworfuL 
The tyrant Gclon. about 500 b.c., trans- 
ferred his gov. to Syracuse, which became 
for the tiine the most important Gk. city 
in 3. The Carthaginians unsuccessfully 
invaded the Is. in 480 n.c., and in 1L5 b.c. 
the Athenians made sev. determined 
attempts on Syracuse, bnt so strong was 


the decay of the Rom. Empire. But the 
Saracens in turn wore driven out by the 
Normans under Robert and Roger Ouls- 
card, who ruled in the is. from 1072 to 
1194. After 1191 tho is. passed under the 
domination of the Cer. emperors. At the 
court of Frederick II. (crowned at 
Palermo la 1198), a gigantic political 
figure and a poet in his own right, a new 
Mhool of poetry was bom, using the It. 
language proper for the first time, and 
exercising great influence on tho forma- 
tion of It. language and iitemtiue. At 
Easter 1282, at the hour of vespers, a 
populai revolution broke out against 
Charles I. ot Anjou, king of Naples, and 
his Fr. troops; this revolution, known as 
the * Sicilian Vespers,* celebrated In many 
plays as well as in tho opera by Verdi, & 
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the elty timt their force was utteily de- 
fea ted . A few yours later the Carthaginians 
again invaded S. and made settlements 
at runorniiis, Motya, niid Soloels. Wars 
between the Gks. and tho Carthaginians 
followed, with alternating sucoi^ss. In 
‘388 B.C. a peace was made between the 
rivals whereby tho Gk. tyrant Uionyblus 
was accorded possession of the E. an<1 the 
Carthoglnlans of the W. portion of the is. 
Many other struggles between Gk. and 
Carthaginian and between Gk. and Gk. 
ooeurrM, but tho fat^i of the is. was not 
again seriously and \itall^ contested until 
the Roras. began to ehallongo the power 
of Carthage. In 2Ki afler the 
Punic war. S. bcoaiiie a Rom. prov., and 
thonoeforward for some year'^ sliared tin' 
fortunes of Rome itself, becoming a 
vaJueble Rom. granary. The emperor 
Augustus visited S. towards tho end of 
the oivll wars and estab. some eolonh's. 
In A.D. 440 the Is. was conquered b> tho 
Goths, who had overmn Italy. In 535 
‘Bcllsarlus took possession of It, and 
annexed it to the UvEantine Empire. 
A Saracen Invasion in 827 follow<»d, and 
by 878 tho Saracens beoamo posbossors of 
the entire is. S. (lourished during the 
Muslim rule, recovering from tho effects of 


still regarded as a symbolic event In It. 
hist. A n^publio was proclaimed, and the 
U. €i<.kt»<i for the intervention of Peter of 
Aragon. S. was atUudied in 1130 to tho 
republic of Naples, tho two togotlier be* 
c<»inlng tho kingdom of the Two Sicilies; 
then it passed to tho crown of Aragon; 
and, on the union of Castile and Aragon, 
to Spain. Aftdr remaining tlie property 
of the House of Austria and the Sp. 
Bourbons suooessively (with tho interlude 
of a brief period of Fr. rule, 1806-15), the 
is., raptured by Garilialdi. was annexed 
to l^nrtcd Italy on tin* a<*eebNlon of King 
Victor Emmanuel in 1800. 

In the Second ^Volld War tho Allies 
landed in S. on July lb. 1943, the Ainers. 
attacking tho E. enil of the south4‘rn ooast 
and the Brit, and Cau.idians tho southern 
end ol the K. Synieuse wan captured on 
July II, CJataiiia on Aug. 5, and Messina 
on Aug. 17. Sf4> ftnther undtr Italian 
Front, Sri'cnd World War. C’^mpaions 
ON, The BuJUU of Sicily {Jiily-AMguei, 
1943), 

The is. has tten been infested with 
brigands; even in 1949 a Sicilian bandit, 
Giuliano, was able to defy the most 
concentrated efforts of police and army 
authontios to eopture him, and, using 
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modern guerilla taftk's, to control lar^ 
tracts of the is. Mallla (< 7 . r. ) la peculiar to S. 

J^eligion, Education, Government, — ^With 
the exception of some 100,000 Gk«. and a 
few Jews, the inhah. of the la. ore nil lloin. 
Catholics. There are unlvs. at Palermo, 
Catania, and Messina. S. before the 
Second World War was divided for pur- 
poses of government Into nine provs. ur 
prefectures, viz. Palermo, Messina. Cata- 
nia, Caltanisetta, Olrgonti. Enna, lia^usa, 
Syracuse, and Trapani. There is a 
superior prefect who Is the supreme 
civil authority in the is., which of course 
sends representatives to the It. Parliament. 
In May 1946 the is. was panted a statute 
erlvlng it reirional autonomy within the 
political imity and eonstitiitional laws of 
the It. state. Under this statute, the 
new Sicilian Assembly received uide legis- 
lative powers in such matters as industry 
and commerce, Offriculture, land reclama- 
tion, mining, and flshtries, and may also 
moke laws on communications, health, 
education, banking, labour, and food. 
The region may also levy taxes and 
launch loans. Palermo is the cap., 
Catania and Messina the chief ports; 
other important ins. are Glrgenti, Syra- 
cuse, Marsala, Alcamo, and Trapani. 

Art. — S.'s art has been moulded by the 
peoples who invaded her. There arc sub- 
stantial Gk. ruins at Sellnunte, and the 
Gk. theatre at Syracuse, hewn out of the 
solid rock, is one of the finest in the 
world. Gk. plays are still perfonued 
there occasionally. At Taonnina there 
are a number of Horn, remains, including 
that of a Korn, theatre, lint the most 
beautiful examples of Sicilian art belong 
to the era of Norman domination. In 
bnlldlngs to bo seen at Pal<*rnio, Mon- 
reale, Catania, and Trapani the Noruian 
style is perfectly blende<l with styles show- 
ing Byzantine and i^araceii influence. At 
Palermo there is a fine twelfth -century 
Nonnan cathedral, and a few miles away 
are the cathedral and cloisters of Mon- 
roale, built in 1 1 74, po8sc.<«ing some of the 
most beautiful gla.s8 mosaics in the world. 
These mosaics arc now said to he the 
product of a Byzantine atelier of the late 
twelfth century. Many now unimportant 
tns. have remains of Norman or Saracen 
castles. Antonelto of Meftsina and Pietro 
Novelll de Monreale were both riative.s 
of S. There are some good examples of 
It. baroque at I'alenno. ^^icilian art 
suffered little damage during the Second 
World War. 

See E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily 
from the Earliest Times, 1H91, and Sicily, 
Pheenician, Greek and liomon, 1892; 1). 
ffladen. In Sicily, 1901 ; G. M. Trevelyan, 
OmHJbaldi and the Thousand, 1909; M. 
Maeterlinck, En Sidle et en CalnJttre, 1927 ; 
A. Brown, Sicily Past and I^resent 1928; 
F. Meli, L*Arte in Sicilia, dal sec, XI I. 
als sec, XIX., 1929; A. Sansone, La Sidle, 
1849^60, 1930: It. Natoll, Storia della 
Sicilia, 1935; F. SchlUmann, Sizilianische 
Oeschiehte und KuUur, 1935; G. Amello, 
J/ArchUettwra in Sidlia, 1935; F. M. 
Ouesclo, Sicily, 1938; K. G. Kdnig, SicUy, 
1943; O. Demus, The Mamies of Norman 
SicUy, 1950, 


Sioinius Dentatus, Lucius, see Dbntatub. 

Sickert, Walter Richard (1860-1942), 
naturalised Eng. painter and eioher, b. at 
Munich, eldest son of Oswald Adalbert 
S., a Dan. painter. lie studied under 
Whistler at Chelsea, and was also a pupil 
of Degas. He was an actor beforo follow- 
ing the family tradition. It was not until 
he was over sixty that his merit a.s an 
artist was recognised in England, although 
he was well known on the Continent. In 
his work ho was an individualist, and in 
his outlook a rebol against convention. 
S. was one of the tlrat Brit. r»n,iTiters to 
appreciate the signlfleanco of Impres- 
sionism. In all his paintings ho sought 
light, colour, and tone more than any- 
thing else. His sources w’cre mostly the 
theatre, innsic-hallH, and the more in- 
timate^ aspects of domostlo life. Among 
his earlier works are a number of portraits, 
including the ‘George Moore’ (Tate (Jal- 
h*ry). ‘Charles Bradlaugh at the Bar of tlie 
House of Commons' (Manchester), and 
‘Miss Hilda Spiiig as Imogen I’arrot in 
Trclawney of the IVell.t.* An A.B.A. In 
1921, S. was president <»f the Iloyal 
Society of Brit. Artists for a short time 
after 1928. Othdr of fc^.’s yrorks ineliidu 
‘The Camden Town Murder* (1906); 
‘.Sinn Fein* (1915); ‘rnlteney Bridge’ 
(1918); examples are to be found in the 
Brit. .Museum. Tate IJallery, Biblioth^que 
Natiomile, Luxembourg, and art galleries 
of Manchester and .lolmnnesbiirg. See 
lives and studios by B. Emmons, 1941, and 
L. Browse, 1044; C. Jt)liuson, Knylish 
Paintino, 1932; and Sir O. Sitwell (ed.), 
A Free House, 1047 (life, with Sickert’s 
own writings). 

Sickingen, Franz von (1 181-1523), Ger. 
knight, h. at Ederzihiirg, near Worms. 
He took part In sev. wars and beeamo a 
popular hero. For nssLting to secure the 
eloetlon of Charles V, In 1 1 0 lio was made 
Imperial chamberlain and ehaneellor. On 
Oct. 22, 1522, the eounell of regency 
placed him once more under the ban 
of the empire. With the help of the 
Swabian Jjcague, the rulers of Trier, 
Hesse, and the I’alatiuatc marelusl ou his 
castle near Kaiserlautern. and foreed .S. 
to capitulate after a short siege, in which 
ho was mortally wounded. See K. H. 
llondenhueh, Die Fvhde Siekinyens ueaen 
Trier, lyiLI. 

Sickness and Unemployment Benefit, see 
under National Jvsuua.nck Act (1946). 

Sicuani, tn. of I'eru, S. Ameriea, stand- 
ing 11,650 ft. above sen level, on the 
railway from Cuzco to .lulUvea (120 ni.). 
It is ttie centre of an agrle. and pastoral 
dist. Pop. 15,000. 

Biculan Dialect, see under Latin Lan- 
GUAOK AND LlTKKATriO:. 

Sicyon, or Secy on, niv:t. city G recce, 
situated 2 in. Hotifh of th9 Corinthian 
Gulf, on the W. hank of Ihip Asopiis, in 
N. Peloponnesus, Greree. It wua famous 
as a contro of wood -carving, bronze work, 
painting, and sculpture, and 1b numbered 
among its famous citizens the painters 
Eupompus, Apollos, and Patnpbtlus, tiio 
sculptor Lysippus, and Uie general Aratus. 

Sidcup, urb. dtst. of Kent. England, 
13 in. S.E. of London. Pop. 12,360. 
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Siddhartha, sfe under Buddha and 
Buddhibm. 

Siddons, Mrs. Sarah (1755-1831), Eng. 
actress, h. at Brecon, Wales, the daughter 
of Lloger Kemble; married the actor, 
Wm. *S., when eighteen years of age. 
Garrick engaged her In 1775 to play at 
Drury Lane as Portia, l>ut slic was not 
BuceesHful In tliis and other i)artH. She 
did not return to the iiietrupolis until 
1782, when, her improvciueiit being 
marked, she drew tlie tn., and was a 
favourite with the public until her retire- 
ment in 1812. In tragic roles such as 
liady Macbctli she whs at lier l)est, her 
dignified presence and splendid voice being 
especially suited to those parts. A plaq uo 
commemorating licr association with 
Cheltenham was unveiled in July 1919 
at an hotel in Pittville Street, on the same 
site as n converted stable in which she 
appeared, witli a troupe of strolling 

{ •lajers, before her perfornianeeH were 
irought to the notice of David Garrick. 
There are p<»rtraits of l)er by Gnins- 
horougli. JleynoldH (*Tlie Tragic Muse*), 
and many othiTS, and a statue l)y 
(’liantrey, in Westminster Abbey. Hee 
lives by J. Boaden, 1827; T. Campbell, 
1834; P. Fitzgerald, 1871; O. knajip, 
1994; Catherine l*ar.*ns 1909; Naomi 
Uoyde-Sinitii, 19,)l: and Y. Ffroneh, 
lU3(i; nlao J. Boaden (od.), Mtmvirs 
(new ed.), 1H93. 

Sidebone, see IIukhk (Diseases). 
Sidereal Time, see Time and Time 
Measukement, also Day and Yeau. 

Siderite, or Chalybiie, ferrous carljonuto 
crystalllsiiig in tiie ht^xagonal system and 
forming rlioinbohedrul crystals (sii. gr. 
3-8; hardnoHS 4). It also occurs massive 
and grauuiar. varying in colour from a 
pale yellow and grey to dark brown. 
Heated in the blowpipe it boconies mog- 
netie. As an iron ore it is mined in 
Cornwall and (Cumberland ((Cleveland iron- 
stone), Spain, U.S.A., (*arinthia, and 
Saxony, and is found in the Mesozoic 
ores of the Kng. MidluiidH and in the 
AlHuee-IiOrruino minette ores. It is also 
know’ll as sputhie iron ore. 

Siderokastron (formerly Demir Hissar), 
tJi. of Greece, situated on the Kara Soo, 
12 m. N.N.W. of Seres. 

Siderostat, Heliostat, instruments of 
varying design, the eonmum principle 
being a plane mirror or mirrors rotated by 
clockwork at sucli a speed that the image 
of a star or the sun can be observed con- 
tinuously in a fixed telescope. .SVc also 
Coelohtat. 

Sidesmen, Anglican churcli oilleers 
selected by tin* eurati* of a ben<*flee and Ills 
churchwardens, wlioso duty it is to assist 
Uic clmrohw ardeiis in tlieir various duties. 
In early times tliey took an ooth to present 
all heretics before the <*ccies. courts. 
Sidetes, sec ANTioriirH. 

Bidgwick, Alfred (1850-1943), Brit, 
logician, 5. at Skipton, Yorkshire, son of 
Henry H. (q.t*.), and educated at llugby 
and Idncoln College, Oxford. For some 
time ho was connected with Owen’s 
College, Munoliester, and in 1882 he wivs 
elected a fellow of the old Victorian Univ. 
His works, mostly concerned with formal 


logic, include Fallacies (1883); Distinction 
and the CrUicism of Belief (1892D The 
Process of Argumerd (1893); The Use of 
Words in Beasoning (1901); The Appliea~ 
lion of T^tgic (1910); and Elementary Logic 
(1914). An original thinker, ho had a 
part in the revival of tho theory of Pro- 
tagoras that doubt Is the stimulus to 
tlioiight and that genuine thinking is a 
problem-solving occupation. S. married 
Miss Cecily D'Hinaii, a novelist, who be- 
came known to the reading public first as 
Mrs. Andrew Dean and then os Mrs. 
Alfred S. 

Sidgwick, Henry (1838-1900), Eng. 
philosopher, ft. ut Bkipton in Yorkshire, 
educated at llugby and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where lie greatly distin- 
guished himself. At the univ. ho Joined 
the ‘Apostles,* so many of whom later 
became famous, lie occupied many 
aeademie posts, being lei'turer in moral 
philosophy In 1869, In which year he re- 
signed his fellowship for conscientious 
reasons. He was in 1883 elected Knights- 
bridgo prof. His prin. writings, wliich 
show the inllueiiee upon him of the works 
of John Stuart Mill, are 2'hc Elhns of Con- 
formity and Subscription (1871); Ouilincs 
of the History of Ethics (1879); The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (1883); and 
The Elements of Politics (1891). In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, which were issued 
during his life, sov. vols. were pub. after 
his death containing his lectures, t'tc., 
among which arc Ethics of Ureen, Spencer, 
and Martincau (1902); Miscellaneous 
iiKSrtj/s (191/1); and 'The Philosophy of Kant 
and otfur l^cvtuns and Essays (1995). See 
life by Arthur.^, and Mrs. Fleanor Mildred 
S. (his wife and the sister of Earl Balfour), 
1996. 

Sidi Barrani, small port of Egypt which 
flgun»d prominently in tlie battles of the 
W. desert in 1940 and thereafter. The 
Its. entered S. B. on Sept. 21, 1940, but 
the Brit, retook it in Dec. llommel re- 
captured it in his advance on Egypt in 
194 ’2. hut the Brit. Eighth Army under 
Montgomery rcoccupied it on Nov. 10. 
See also Africa, North, Second AVorld 
War, Campaigns in. 

Sidi-bel-Abbes, tn. in the dept, of Ornn, 
and 4S m. by rail S. of the tn. of Oran, 
Algeria; it occupies a most important 
strategical position, and trades in wheat. 
tohae''o, and nlfa. It is the headquarters 
of the Foreign Legion. Poj). 65.500. 

Sidi Omar, milltai^ post 39 m. S.W. of 
Solhiiu, on the Egyptiaii-Libynn border, 
which figured proinliieiitl> in the battles 
of the W. Desert. On Dee.'lC, 1940, S. O. 
fell to Brit, forces, was token during Koin- 
incl’s 1941 spring advniiee, and recaptured 
in the second Brit, drive into Libya. In 
1942 it w’as abandoned during tlie Brit, 
retreat, but Anally occupied, on Nov. 11, 
by tlie Eighth Army after the Alameln 
victory. 

Sidi Rezogh, vil. of Libya, 10 in. S.E. of 
Tobruk. On Jan. 6, 1941, Brit, forces 
took it from the ‘ ; tho latter, with the 

Gors., retook it in Atirll, but lost It on 
Nov. 19; heavy and confused tank battles 
took plaoe in tho neighbourhood of S. R., 
tho Brit, retaining possession. In June 
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1M2 8. R. was abandoned durincp the 
Eighth Army withdrawal, to be retaken on 
Not. 12, after the Alameln victory. 

Sidky. Iimail, Paiha (1875-1050), : . 
tian statesman. Educated at the Col „ 
des Flares, Cairo, and at the Khedival Law 
School. A promising legral career was 
opening before him when ho abandoned 
law for politics. In 1914, after a short 
term os secretary to the Ministry of 
the Interior, ho became, for a few months, 
minister of agriculture, and, for five 
years, minister of the Wanfs, or religious 
institutions. BeforotheFirst World War 
was over he became president of the 
Indnstrlal and Commercial Commission, 
and he also Joined Zaghlul Pasha and the 
Wafd in the struggle for full independence. 
This dual decision marked a decisive 
taming point In his life; hard political 
realism and personal ambition were now 
his guiding star, and his true career had 
only now begun. With Zaghlul and 
others, he was deported by the Brit, 
to Malta, but released at Allenby's in- 
slsteuco in April 1910. Already, how- 
ever, 8. had doubts about the Wald, and, 
having broken with Zaghlul, he estab. 
himself in finance and commerce, and, 
with the Brit., soon became the Wald's 
most formidable enemy. In 1924 he was 
appointed minister of the interior, and in 
1930, as Prime Minister, suppressed the 
Wo/dist press, and proclaimed a now 
constitution. He held ruthless sway for 
three years, but in Jan. 1933 he collapsed 
with congestion of the brain and iiartial 
paralysis. After his recovery. In 1936, be 
Joined the national delegation wliich 
negotiated the Anglo-Egyptlan treaty 
with the Brit. A year later, after serving 
for a time in an anti-Wafd Cabinet, he left 
politics once more and became a director 
of the Suez Canal Commission. Like 
other educated Egyptians of his genera- 
tion 8. felt superior to the modem civili- 
sation of Europe. He opposed every 
sug^stlon that Egypt mould declare war 
on me Axis and, m the war period, shed 
the last remnants of his reputation as a 
Brit, puppet. Ills recall to ullice in Fob. 
1946 came as a general surprise; it was 
due not so much to his reputation as a 
strong man as to the absenco of any 
efficient alternative. Ho tried to get 
Nahas Pasha, the Wafdist leader, to 
collaborate in negotiations with the Brit., 
but Xahaa demanded the chairmanship of 
the negotiating committee and a Wafdist 
majority. 8. refused, and thus, vlrtualiy 
alone, he became the voice of Egypt, en- 
joying the young king’s support, if 
a strictly limited support. Probably 
the least popular of all Egypt’s chief 
politloians, his character and outlook 
were never moulded by the vociferous 
nationalisin of the age, for he grow 
np in the atmosphere of tiie auct. and 
traditional E. 

SIdlaw Hnis, Soottand, extend from Kin- 
noul Hill, near PertbMn a N.B. direction, 
to the North Sea at Red Hoad in Angus, 
and to Stonehaven int Kincardineshire. 
The t^best points are Craigowl Hill (1493 
ft.). King's Seat (1235 ft.)« and the famous 
Dmisinane. 


Sidmouth, Henry Addington, Viscount 
(1757-1844), Eng. politician, 5. m London. 
He abandoned a career at the Bar for 

S clitics, and entered Parliament in 1784. 

[e was appointed Speaker (1789-1801), 
and on the retirement of Pitt became 
Premier (1801). 3. was an Incapable 
Premier, and his ministry came to an end 
in 1804, when he was created Viscount S., 
though he subsequently lield lesser posts. 
See life and oorrospondonce by G. Pcllew, 
1847. 

Sidmouth, seaside resort of Devon. 
England, on Lyme Bay, at the month of 
the Sid, 13 m. E.S.E. of Exeter. Pop. 
11 . 200 . 

Sidney, Algernon (1622-83), son of 
Robert S.. second earl of Leicester, and 
gmnd-nephow of Sir Philip S., was h, at 
Penshurst, in Kent, entered the pari, 
army, and fought against Charles I. at 
Marston Moor, where he was wounded. 
He held sev. pari, posts. After the 
Restoration he went abroad, returning to 
England in 1677. He was tried for 
treason for his part In the *Ryo House* 
Plot in Nov. 1683 before Jeffreys, and 
was executed. His Discourses Cottcerning 
Oovemment was pub. In 1698. See lives 
by G. W. Mcadley, 1813. and A. C. Ewald, 
1873. 

Sidney, Sir Philip ( 1 554-86), Eng. soldier 
and poet, 6. at PcDshurst, Kent, was in his 
early years much abroad, and met many of 
the moed^ distinguished foreigners of the 
day. In 1577 ho was entrusted with a 
diplomatic mission, and became a favourite 
with Queen Elizabeth, but incurred her 
displeasure owing to his supp(»rt of mea- 
sures distasteful to her. Ho wished to Join 
Drake’s expedition in 1585, but was ap- 
pointed governor of Flushing. Ho served 
as a voluntecT under Prince Maurice at 
Axel, and at Zntphen received a wound 
from which he died. He was a friend of 
Edmund Spenser, who dedieate<l to him 
his Shepheardes Calender. None of S.'s 
w'orks was pub. during his lifetime. He 
is best known by Arcadia (1590), by his 
sonni'tH, Abtrophcl and Stilla. addressed 
to IVnelope Illcli (q.r.), and by The 
Defence ofPoeitie (1595 ; od. by G. K. Wood- 
berry, 1908), the first example of literal 
cntirlsm in Eiiglniid. Ste lives by P, 
Grcviilc, 1652; H R. Fox Boiimo, 1862; 
M. W. Wallaf*^, 1915; G. H. Warren. 1936; 
and A. II. Bill, 1938. See also W. W. 
Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, 
1906. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
founded In 1596 on the site of a iiionaAtery 
of Grey Friars under the will of Lady 
Frances Sidney, countess dowager of 
Sussex. The chapel and library were re- 
built In 1780. The library Inclndes a 
notable collection of th'‘ologl^l works, and 
possesses a fine oolleetlon of fiiathematloal 
and scientific works known as the Taylor 
liibrary. There is a master, eighteen 
fellows, twenty-seven scholars, and leo- 
turcshlps in mathematJes and natural 
science (founded by BamViel Taylor). 
Among its eminent members have been 
Oliver Cromwell, Archbishop Bramhall, 
and Sir Roger L'Bstrange. 

Sidon (modem Arabic SaidA), ohief city 
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of anot. Phcenloli^ on the coast of Syria, 
25 m. south of Beirut. In the earliest 
times S. was tho loading city of the 
Phoenicians, whence the latter's alterna> 
tlve name, ’Sidonians* (Dout. lii. 0). It 
was celebrated for its glass, purple dye, 
and wines, and other activities were oma* 
mental metal-working and tho weaving 
of fabrics. The famous dyo known as 
* Tyrian purple,' and tho fabrics dyed with 
it, were in great demand, end contributed 
greatly to the city's prosperity. Possibly 
to S. may be attributed the foundation of 
the colonies of Aradus, Carthage, Melltus, 
Citium, and Berytus. S. is first men- 
tioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets (o.e.) 
for the Joint resistance of her pnnoe 
Zimrlda and the Amoritos to the attempt 
of Egypt to conquer the seaboard. Cen- 
turies later, when Palestine was conquered, 
S. was still the leading city of PhoBnlola. 
How long the city held this position Is un- 
known, but in Solomon's age tho leader- 
ship seems to have passed to Tyre, and in 
later hist, the relative position of the two 
cities frequently changed. The Assyrians 
profited by their rivalry to play off one 
against the other. SS. became a satellite 
of the Assyrian monarchs, one of whom, 
Esarhaddon. in subduing a revolt, utterly 
destroyed the city an^ built a new city on 
another site, calUiig it by his own name, 
la^esarhaddorit but the name S. persists to 
this day. During the earlier part of tho 

} )eriod of Persian dominion amicable re- 
atlons existed between the Plioenioiana 
and their masters, but under the lead of 8. 
an attempt was made (c. 351 ) to throw olt 
tho Persian yoke. This ended in tragic 
failure. Terincs, king of B. , in desperation 
betrayed the city to Artaxerxes Oohus, 
who perpetrated such gross cruelties in 
quelling the revolt that, rather than fall 
into his hands, the people of B. sot fire to 
the city, over 40.000 perishing in tho 
flumes. Tonnes gained nothing by his 
infamy, for he was soon butchered by 
order of Ochus. B. was rebuilt, and main- 
tatnod a prosperous existence until, with 
tho advent of Alexander, the long mari- 
time ascendency of tho Phcenlclaus passed 
away. B., however, continued to bo an 
important trading centre, now under 
Syrian, and again under Egyptian, 
authority. The Boms, made it a fr^ city. 
Hardly less chequered was Its later hist. 
It suiTered boavity during the crusades, 
but It once more experienced prosperity 
under the Dnuso prince, Fakhr od-T)lii 
(1505-1634), and again under Mohammed 
'All (1832-40). There are abundant e>i- 
denoes of S.'s anct. greatness: the squarcMl 
blocks used in building the harbour, tho 
rock-out reservoirs, the traces of walls, 
columns, etc. In 1885 was found tho 
sarcophagus of Eilng Eslimuuazar (c. 350 
B.G.); in 1887 many highly ornamented 
Pbosnlcian and Ok. sarcopburi, among 
them that of Tabnit, father of Eshmuna- 
. zar, and the so-called coffin of Alexander 
the Great. (For biblioal references in 
addition to those noted above, aw Gen. x. 
19; Matt. xi. 21. 22; and Acts xxvll. 3.) 
Modem SaldA is a tn. of some 20,000 
inhab., mainly engaged in fishing (tho 
name dtmotes *proy taken in fishing'). 


The gardens and orange groves are exten* 
sive, and famish oconpatlon for many. 
Oranges and lemons are the main export. 

Slebeagebirgegor The Seven Hills, cluster 
of hills on the Rhine, 6 m. above Bonn. 
The best-known peak is the DrachenfelB 
(1067 ft.), surmounted by a ruined castle; 
tho highest is the Olberg (1522 ft.). 

Sledlce, tn. of Lublin prov., Poland. It 
ties 56 m. E. of Warsaw, is the centre of a 
cattle-breeding and agrio. dlst., and is the 
seat of a Rom. Gathollo bishop. S. was 
the scene of bitter fighting in tho summer 
of 1944, when the Russians recaptured It 
from the Oers. Pop. 31,000. 

Siegbahn, Karl Manne Georg (5. 1886), 
Swedish physicist, prof, at IJpsala Univ., 
5. at Orebro ; famous for accurate measure- 
ments in connection with X-rays, for 
which work he received a Nobel p^e In 
1924. He wrote Spectroacopu of X'-raya 
(1925). 

Slegburg, tn. In N. Rhlne-Westphalla, 
Germany, 16 m. B.E. of Cologne, on the 
Sieg R. St. ServatluB church was founded 
in the twelfth oentury, and the Benedio- 
tlne abbey (which now contains the 
archives of the Land N. Rhine-West- 
phalia) in the eleventh. There are dyeing, 
lacquering, textile, and machinery in- 
dustries, and stcel-works and rolling-mills. 
Pop. 25,800. 

Siege (O.F. aege, siege; modem aiige, 
scat; from aedere, to sit; cf. classical Lat., 
obaidium, a siege), the * sitting down' of an 
army or military force before a fortified 
place for the purpose of taking It either 
by direct military operations, or by starv- 
ing it into submission. The sclenoe of 
S. warfare reached its most complicated 
development in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Fortresses were first 
blockaded, so as to cut off aU interoonrse 
from without, the besieging force encamp- 
ing Just beyond reach of the enemy's 
guns. Detached works, if any, had to be 
captured before the opening of the 
trenches began. These were laid out in 
a zigzag form, the prolongations of which 
w'oro directed so as to clear the works of 
tho fronts attacked; and when a direct 
advance became necessary, they were pro- 
vided with traverses at short intervals, or 
blind saps were usod, i.e. trenches covered 
In with timber and earth. These, when two 
or three of such lines of approach were 
used, were termed parallels, and it was by 
the aid of these parallels that the batteries, 
di8j)erMed over a wide area, concentrated 
their fire upon the revetments. Not onlv 
won' those parallels formed to approach 
tho walls of tho fortress, but the resources 
in men and ammnnitfon were, by the 
nature of the cose, largt'ly in favour of the 
besiegers, who were constantly harassed 
by the artillery of the besieged. There- 
fore n line of clrcumvnltitlou or a covering 
field army was employed. The former 
mode of protection provided for the sur- 
rounding of tho plaop attacked with a 
high bank of eartn, while the latter, by 
virtue of its greater mobility, was able to 
meet the relieving army many miles from 
the line of action. This mode of warfare 
gave rise to an Immense teohuloal Utera- 
nire from the reign of Louis XIV. to the 
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end of the eighteenth century, probably j to Prince Kuport, who introduced It Into 
because the warfare of position was suited Kngland. 


to the politics of alternatinff of^gression 
and diplomacy, and also to the tactics of 
small, professional, non-iintioiial ariiilcs of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The possession of this or that fortress 
could be used as a counter for diplomatic 
bargains, and its capture or denial to the 
enemy was a more satisfying objective for 
a mercenary general than the destruction 
of the entmy main force which might 
mean an untimely end to the war, the dis- 
banding of the victors, and the unemploy- 
ment of their commander. Hence the 
need for an elaborate technique whose line 
points would not bo intelligible to the 
monarch or minister who employed such 
commanders. 

When a more realistic and ruthless 
mode of w’urfarc was adopted by the 
armies of the Fr. revolutionary period, S. 
warfare receded to a position of Icshor im- 
portance, and as the nineteenth century 
progressed tlie power of artillery to destroy 
rapidly outstripped the skill of military 
engineers to jirotect fortresses. Tlicuigh 
money and labour were still la\ ishly 
expemied on fortifications only two 
protracted of military importance 
occurred in that century, in Sevastopol 
(o.r.) and Paris (o.r.). At the outset of 
the war of 1914 tne forts of the Fr. and 
Belgian frontiers proved ns little clTective 
as in 1870, and when the defensive Anally 
asserted itself as the ofletiblve the w^nr in 
the W. was stabilised about a system not 
of fortresses, but of field works. 

In the Second World War, while it was 
demonstrated that imder modern con- 
ditions no purely military fetrtress could 
stand a S. of any length, n large fort. tn. 
could do so. and thougli it could not 
continue to function as a in., could yet 
maintain a kind of life devoted to purely 
military ends. Tobruk was twl< c he- 
si^red, and so w'cre ali the Atlantic and 
many of the Cliannel ports of France. 
Stalingrad was the scene of two successive 
S., first of the Jtn^biau garrison bv the 
Gere, and then vice versa. Leningrad 
sustained the longest S., and was nl*no the 
most expensive. Despite* the ingenuity 
of defensive military engineers the only 
effective obstacle in dejiih to tanks is a 
large built-up area, and only the very 
largest built-up areas can provide cover 
lor the rearward service's as well as for the 
fighting troops of major formations us now 
organised. 

The state of S, provides for the sus- 
pension of civil law, which is made sub- 
ordinate to military law. A fortress, cit y, 
or dist. is thus put under martial law, i.r. 
under the authority of the military pow'cr. 
This may occur in the case of <1) the 
presence of an enemy, as at a S.; (2) the 
faUure of the civil power in cases of 
domestic Insurrection; and (3) the occupa- 
tion of a oooquertd diet, by the military. 

SiogSD, Ludwig von (lG09-c. 1680). Ger. 
artist* b, at Utrecht. He became a soldier 
in the service of the landgrave of Hesse. 
In 1643 he produced the first reputed 
mezzotint, a portrait of the landgrave*B 
mother. Tn 1634 he showed his method 


Siegen* tn. in N. Rhlne-Westphalia. 
Germany, on the Sieg R., 65 m. by railway 
p], of ('ologne. It hos iron-foundries and 
otlier industricjs conneett^d with iron (of 
\\ lilch ore deposits exist), lead, and copper. 
i*op. 37,300. 

Siegfried, or Slgfrid* see Ntiiclungbn- 

Lir.i). 

Siegfried Line: 1. Or Hindenburg Line 

(q.r.), name given by the (lers. to the line 
i of defence taken up by their oniiicH In 
France in Sept. 1918. It ran tlirougli 
Mmiivres, Flcsqui^res, across the Canal du 
Nord, Havrlncourt, Trescault, (rouzcau- 
court, Villcrs-(iiit«'lain, and eastward of 
Uargicourt. The Brit, victory of Ep^hy, 
w'hlch was complete on Sept. 18 after six 
dayb’ heo\y fighting, led to the abandon- 
ment of this litio of defensive works, after 
it xvas pierced at Its strongest point, the 
I)rocourt-Qu6ant (^^.?>.) Switeh. 2. Name 
given by the lirit. to the West Wall (//.r.) or 
line of fortifications constructed opposite 
the P'r. Magiiiot line. See WKbTi:iiN 
Fuont in Sni 0X1) Would Waii. 

Siemens, Ernst Werner von (1816-92). 
Ger. electrician, h. at Lentho, In Hanover. 
He became superintendent of the artillery 
workshops at Berlin (1841), and laid the 
first telegraph line In Gerniany between 
that tn. and Frankfort-on-the-Mnln (1 848). 
One of liis most important contribiitir)U8 
to practical science w.*m the dynamo. He 
founded the world-famous firm of S. & 
Halske, and was absociated with the 
London firm of S. Brothers. He founded 
the Jiiysiknljbch -Tcehnischo Relchsan- 
stalt at Charlottenhurg (1886). and pub. 
many scientific and technical articles. See 
his Persortol liecoUertUms (PDng. trnns., 
1893). 

Siemens, Sir William (Karl Wilhelm) 
(182.3-83), olectrlcal engineer, the young- 
est'brother of p:m8t Werner von S., h. at 
Lent he, in IIant)ver, and settling in P]ng- 
Innd in 1844 was natnrnliHcd in 1859. His 
inventions were chiefly concerned with the 
application of heat and in the field of 
metallurgy, and, as manager of tlic firm of 
S. Brothers, he coiistrueted tlie Portnish 
electric tramway (1883) and many over- 
land and submarine telegraphs. Eks'ted 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1862. and 
president of the Brit. Association In 1882. 
See life by Hr. William l*ole. 1888. 

Siemens Concern, general name for the 
vast Ger. commercial undertaking founded 
In 1847 by Ernst Werner von Siemens 
(q.D.). One of the two chief branches of 
tills concern was the company, Siemens 
& Halske, which .spccinllhed in t«)le- 
phony, copper ri'flning, eto.; the other, 
Siemens Srhuekentwerke, dcilt with heavy 
current. Klcmens Daa Union, an allied 
concern, was a civil cngiocertng company. 
S. C. was also associated with Siemens 
Brothers & Company, of London, and 
other Brit. Siemens undertakings. 

Siemens-Martin* Open HSarth Prooest* 
see under iBo.x and 

Siemianowioe (Ger. Lauriditttte), tn. in 
Polish Silesia, with huge iron works. It 
is 6 m. H.PL of Beuthon. 

Siem Rap, nr Siem Reap, tn. of Fr. Indo- 
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China, ceded by treaty from Slam (1007). 
220 m. £. by S. of Bangkok, near the N. 
end of Lake Tale Sap, in the dint, contain- 
ing the ruins of Clngkor. 

Siena, or Sienna: 1. Prov. of Italy, in 
Tuscany, situated between the provs. of 
Florence (on the N.) and Rome (on the S.). 
It is principally an agrie. area., the pro- 
ducts including wheat, olives, silk, and 
wine. Area 1471 sq. m. Pop. 277,600. 
2. Cap. of the above prov., an archiepis- 
copal see, 31 m. S. of Florence. It has a 
uuiv., fouTKled 1300, and many beautiful 
old bulldliigK. Twicij ,v year, following 
anct. tradition, on July 2 and Aug. 16, 
there is a horse-race on the Piazzu del 
Campo in which a representative of ten 
of the seventeen rontrade or dists. of the 
city compete for the Polio, a decor- 
ated silk bann(T. S. suffered damage 
In the Second World War. The cupola of 
the conxent of the Os'scrvanza was almost 
entirely destroyed by direct bomb hits 
which also caused the complete collapse of 
the roof, aisles, chapels, and s.icristy, and 
the windows of the cathedral wen* broken. 
The Gers. planted luines in the city, hut a 
plan of their lay-out was found, and they 
were nil taken up before anv harm was 
done. S. was captured by Fr. forces on 
July 3, 1914. Poy .'i‘2,600. See K. 

Gardner, Siena (\iodiicv**i Town Serio.s), 
1902, and H. A. Newell, Sienna and its 
Surrovndinas, 1926. 

Sienkiewioz, Henryk (1846-1916), Polish 
novelist, 6. at Wola f)krz(*.ska, in JSIedlce, 
and educated at Warsaw Unlv. Ills 
novels are chnraxdorisod by patriotism and 
religious fervour. Quo Vadis? (189.>), 
which gives a vivid picture of the society 
that surrounded Nero, has been trans. Into 
many langnogos, and been iiroduced on 
the stage all over Europe and in America. 
Among the Eng. trans. of his novels arc a 
trilogy, U'l/A Fire and Sword (1890), The 
Diluge (1891), and Pan Mirhael (1 89a); 
JlHfhonl Itogma (1893); Children of the Soil 
(1895); Lrf Us Follow Ilini (1897); Sie^ 
lanka (1898); In Vain (1899); and KnUfhts 
of the Cross (1900). lie whs awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 190.>. See 
Monica M. (Jardner, The Patriot Xouelisl 
of Poland: Ilcnruk Sienkieinrz, 1926. 

Sienna consists of hydrated ferric oxide, 
manganese dioxide, and oartliy matter. 
There are two varieties, * raw ' and * burnt,* 
the former being dull brown in colour and 
the latter formed, as its name implies, by 
heating the ‘row* S. a bright red. Both 
varieties are used ns pigments. 

Sieradz. tn. in the dist. of Kulisz, Poland, 
on the Warta, 110 m. S.W. of Warsaw. 
Pop. 7000. 

Slero, tn. In the prov. of Oxledo, N. 
Spain, on the K. Nora; it has agrie., coal- 
mining, and tanning industries. I*op. 
29,100. 

Sierra, Gregorio Martinez (1881-1947), 
Sp. playwright and novelist, b, in Madrid. 
After leaving Madrid llnlv. ho carried on 
business as a publisher, being a very 
prollflo writer as well (largely In colla- 
boration with his wifo). In addition to 
much original work, he also produced 
some fifty trans. and adaptations of works 
by foreign dramatists. Early in his life 


ho joined the Sp. Art Theatre, which was 
founded by his early exemplar, Jacinto 
Bonavente (q.e.). His first real sucoess 
was The Cradle Song, produced In 1911. 
Many trans. of his forty ploys were 
produced in England by J. G. Under- 
hill and Harley Granville-Barker. Among 
them arc farcical comedies, such as 
Sueno de vna norhe dc AgosU) (trans. as 
The Romantic Lady, 1918), Madame 
Pepiia, The Lover, and Take Two frmn 
One, and carefully fashioned studies of 
charactiT reflecting the worth of homely 
virtues, such as The Cradle Song, El 
Reino de Dios (trans. as Tfie Kingdom of 
God), 1916, Navidad Cloly Night), 1916. 
In both kinds there is tender and discern- 
ing vision and, above all, the glad suffer- 
ance of fools in whic'h his fellow country- 
men saw spiritual affinities with the work 
»»f Orv antes. S. lived in voluntary exile 
In S. America during the civil war, oidy 
returning to Spain in the year of his 
death, llis other works include Los 
Pastores (1913); Margot (1914); Ijos 
R omAnticas (1914); EsperanZit nostra 
(1017); TIoras de Sol (1918); Granada 
(1920); Don Juan de Kspafia (1921); El 
Poema del Trabajo (1921); El Corazdn 
Ciego (1922); Mujer (1924); Un Te/Uro 
de AHc en Espriiin, 1917-25 (1926); 
Seamos Infelires (1930); Espana-Anda- 
luria (1930); and Tnangvlo (1930). A 
collection of his plays, traas. into Eng., 
was pub. in 1923. 

Sierra, Sp. name for n range of mts. 
with serrated or Ipregular ridges, such as 
the Sierra Nevada. 

Sierra Blanca, range of the Rocky Mts., 
Colorado, U.S.A.; the highest point is 
Blanca Peak (14,464 ft.). 

Sierra Leone, Brit, colony and pro- 
tectorate on the W. coa>.t of Africa, lying 
between O'* 55' and 10’ of N. Int., and 
10 20' and 13’ 25' of W. long. The sea 
coast, 210 m. in length, extends from 
Klragba at about lat. 9’ N., on the border 
of Fr. Guinea, to the Mano R. at lat. 6" 55' 
N. tm the border of Liberia. It is bounded 
W. bv the Atlnntic, N. and E. bv Fr. 
Guinea, and S. by Liberia. The tolony 
portions of this area, t.e. the ters. actjuired 
by the Crown by treaty of cession or 
ollierwiso, consist of the S. L. Peninsula, 
in which is situated Freetown (sent of 
government), Sherbro Is., the Is. of Tasso, 
Banana, Turtle, York, Bmui Dhaye, and 
other small islets, the Lower Lokko and 
Matoki chiefdoms in the N. Prov., the 
Bumpe, Kagboro, Bagrii, Mana Bagru, 
Tiindel, Bondu, C^ha, Moiigoba, Bullon, 
and part of the Manosa Erim chiefdoms 
in the S. Prov. Included also la a strip 
of land along the entire coast v. trying 
in depth up to n mile. Of these areas 
tho peiiiuBUla of S. L.. Tnsso, Banana, 
and York Is., and the township of Bonthe 
in Sherbro Is. only, are administered as 
strictly colony; the other areas are ad- 
ministered as port of tlie protectorate 
The protectorate extends inland for about 
180 in. Total crea 30,170 sq. m. Pop. 
(estimated 1040) of oolony, 121,000 (Euro- 
peans 400); protectorate (estimated 1940), 
nearly 2,000,000. The peninsula of S. L. 
is 25 m. long and from 10 to 12 m. broad 
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et its widest part. UiiUko most of W. and maintained by the Public Works 
Africa. S. L. has hJcrh land near the sea. Dept. Some 253 m. of road in Freetown 
It is formed by a range of voleanio mts. and the peninsula aro gravelled with 
numlng parallel to the sea. ^the chief laterite or bitumen surface. A new motor 
summits reaching a height of 2000 to road, 80 m. long, was completed in 1930 
3000 ft. These mta. are thickly wooded along the const of Uie peninsula. The 
and intersected by ravines and small Sherbro R. is navigable for over 20 m. 
valleys. In the protectorate the riv. up to York Is., the RokoU R. for dO m. 
banks are low' and swampy, but at a There is a fraquent, regular steamer ser- 
distance from the rivs. tho land oonsists vice between Liverpool and Freetown, 
of low rolling downs and, here and there, liiiiigi, near Freetown, Is ti. Ii.*s only civil 
low ranges of hills. The country is well airport. W. African Airways CJorpora- 
watered by rivs., the (jreat and LitUo Uou provide a twic'o weekly intor-coloniul 
Skareils. the Rokell (or ti. L.). the service linking S. L. with the other Brit. 
Sherbro. the Jong, Mauo, and others W. African colonies, Dakar, and Liberhi. 
all emptying into the Atiantic. and most There are approximately 26,000 in. of 
of them navigable for sev. m. Freetown telegraph ond telephono linos, and a 
lies some 4 m. np the Rokell. at 2900 ft. wireless station was opened in 1913. 
above sea level. The climate of S. L., More than 26,000 children were being 
like that of other parts of W. Africa, is tnstnictcd in gov. assisted mission and 
unhealthy, but epidemiological conditions other schools in 1948. Higher education 
have greatly improved through the efforts is provided at Fourah Bay College, which 
of the medical and sanitary services. The is atflliatod to the univ. of Durham. Until 
wet season lasts from May to Oct. Tho the foundation of Achimota Oillege In the 
shade temp, varies from 62" to 97" F. Gold (}oast, Fourah Bay was the only 
Tornadoes occur at the beginning and end institution of its kind in W. Africa. It 
of the wet season, but are of short dura- has given univ. courses in arts and 
tion. The average ann. rainfall at B'ree- theology for over fifty years, and some 
town is 166 in. Tho *Harmattan* wind of its fifniduates occupy prominent posl- 
blows from Dec. to March, bringing dust tions in the professions on the W. Afifoan 
from tho Sahara. coast. Teachers* training courses In agrl- 

Many diets, in tho protectorate are culture arc given at Mbong Academy and 
fertile and well adapted to the growth of at NJala station. The Sir Alfrod Jones 
oil palms, coco-uuts, kola nuts, gum- Technical College gives instruotion in 
producing trees, cocoa, rice. etc. Mineral carpentry. 

production is now of great importance. The country is administered as a crown 
the chief minerals being diamonds, plati- colony. The governor and oommandor-ln- 
num, iron, hcematito, and gold. The chief of tho colony is also the governor 
chief products exported from the colony of the protectorate. The protectorate is 
are palm kernels, palm oil. sesaiiie, kola, divided into throe provs., N., S.fi., and 
ground-nuts, ginger, and hides. The h$.W.. each under a prov. commissioner, 
chief agric. work lies in the cultivation of Administrative control of tho whole pro- 
rioe and cassava for local needs. The tectorate is vested in the chief oommls- 
kola tree is found near most of tho vlls., sioner, whoso headquarters ore at Bo. 
and yields much of tho revenue. Qum, There are thirteen protectorate dista., 
oopaf, and maize are also produced. In each in eshargo of a diet, commissioner, 
the protectorate the iphab., besides plant- There are 196 chiefdoms, each ruled by a 
Ing rice and cassava, also weave 'country paramount chief; 113 chiefdoms, covenng 
cloths* of good texture and handsome 80 per cent of the pop., have been 
design. Other flourishing local industries organised os native administrations sinoo 
are mat and basket making, and a 1937. These have their own treasuries 
certain amount of ornate leatherwnrk. and are wsponslble, under tho supervision 
There Is a good Ashing industry at Bherbro, of the dist. comniissioncT, for the local 
lance quantities of dried flsh being trans- administration and development. !^o- 
ported inland. Tlie chief exports from vision has recently been made for the 
Uke protectorate are palm kernels, palm estab. of dist. councils and a protectorate 
oil, kola nuts, pepper, coooa, ginger, assembly, which will serve In the first 
piassava. natlve-gro^vn cofleo, and bees- instance in advisory capadtlos. There is 
wax. Imports oonaist mainly of cotton a nominated executive council and a 
goods, spirits, tobacco, grooeries, and partly nominated, partly elected legis- 
hardware. Exports in 1946 were valued lativ** council, oat*h common to tho colony 
at £2,139,624 and imports at £3,961,384. and the protectorate. Under the new 
Revemip totalled £2,195,474 and ex- constitution of July 30, 1948, the lei^- 
pendituro £1,833.483. lative coiinoil comprises seven elected 

The main line of tho state railway nms uiembers for tho colony, one nominated 
227 m. from Freetown to Pondembu, a and thirteen elected members for the pro- 
trading centre near the boundaries of tectorate. two nnminnted moinbem with 
Liberia and ii'r. Guinea; a branch line of experience of public aflalfs and a know- 
104 m. from Boia to Kaniahai serves tho ledge of economic condttfons (they may 
N. Prov. and tiMro is another branch line be European or Africaa), and seven 
to Makcni, 83 m. in length. In 1947 official members. Candidates for election 
336 m. of line wore open. The roads are must be over twenty-flvd years of age; 
divided into motor row and chiefs* roods : their term of office is five years. Women 
the latter, which are maintained by tribal cannot vote. The legislative oonncil may 
anthoritles, are not osually open to heavy pass measures applicable to tho whole 
vehicles. Motor roads are consimeted ter. With the exception of the urb. 
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areas of Freetown and dist.» the country 
is divided into <‘hiofdoins owned and 
administered by tribal authorities. 

Most of tlie tribes of the protectorate 
have eome under the influence of Islam, 
particularly in the N. The protectorate is, 
however, predominantly pagan. Christian 
missions work in all parts of the pro- 
tootorate, but conversion to Christianity 
lins not been on an extensive scale. The 
colony area is largely Christian. S. L. is a 
diocese of the Church of England, and the 
Horn. Catholic Mission constitutes a vioari- 
ate apostolic of the lloin. Catholic Church. 

Ilistory . — Discovered in 1462 by the 
Portuguese navigator, }*edro do Bintra. 
S. L. became in 1786 n settlement for 
freed slaves. The colony t)f B. L. originated 
in the sale and cession in 1788 of a piece 
of land by 'King* Ncmbana ami bis 
subordinate chiefs to Capt. John Taylor 
of his majesty’s brig Miro on behalf of 
the 'free coiiinninlty of settlors, lately 
arrived from England this piece of laud 
was csallcd Frenchman’s Bay , later changed 
to St. George’s Bay. Tlic main purpose 
of the colony in its inception was to secure 
a home in Africa for a number of African 
natives who from various clrciim stances 
had been separated fr’om the countries of 
their origin and i.cic* disthiito in and 
about London. Later the colony \\ as used 
as a settlement h)r Afrhyins iv.scucd fp»)iu 
slave-bhijis (luring the period when Eng- 
land was making every effort t o bnpi)rcss 
the oversea tralho in slaves. The enter- 
prise of 1788 indeed proved n failure, and 
In 1761 a now settlement was formed, the 
jiroinoters being Alexander Falconhridgo, 
Sir R. Carr Glynn, Granville Miarp, and 
Win. Wllberfonie. These pioneers ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation as the 

L. Company, but the company in 1807 
transferred its rights to the Crown. The 
ter. reeuived additions from tiinc to time 
by various conresslons from the natiVe 
chiefs. Thus on July 10, 1807, ‘King’ 
Farima and * King’ Tom ceded all the land 
they possessed In S. L. lying to the west- 
ward of the settlement, and on Jan. 1, 
1808, the whole settlomont became a 
crown colony; in 1861 Bal Contob, ’king’ 
of Koya, with his chiefs, ceded a portion 
of the Koya country abutting on the 
colony of B. Ij., measuring 10 in. In width 
and 1 6 m. in length. In 1825 the governor 
of S. L. made a treaty with various chiefs 
in, and in the neighbourhood of, Bherbro, 
for the purpose of adding these countries 
to the ter. of the colony. The treaty, not 
iiuinediatoly rntlflod by the Crown, was 
revived by a new agreement made in 1882. 
The protectorate, forming the hinterland 
of the oolony, was formed in 1806. Its 
area was considerably extended during 
the 18608, but as late ns the clglitlcs there 
was serious oonflict with the native tribe's 
over slave trading, which culminated in 
1898 In a rising of the Meude and the 
tnassaore of missionaries and native 
offlolals. In 1886 Freetown was made 
the cap. of the new general gov. set up 
for the Brit, settlers, and in 1896, following 
on the Anglo-Fr. and Anglo-Liberian 
Boundary Agreements, a nroclaination of 
a Brit, protectorate was Issued. 


See J. J. Crooks, History qf the Colony 
of Sierra Leone, 1003; T. J. Alldiidge 
A Transf^med Colony: Sierra Leone as 
it was ana as U is, 1910; N. W. Thomas, 
Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone, 
1916; a. C. Lake, A Bibliography of 
Sierra Leone, 1925; T. N. Goddard, Hand~ 
book of Sierra Leone, 1925: F. W. H. 
Migeod, A View of Sierra Leone, 1926; 
F. W. Butt-Tliompson, Sierra Leone in 
Ilistory and Tradition, 1926; F. A. J. 
Utting, The Story of Sierra Leone, 1931; 
and U.M.B.O.. Annual Report on Sierra 
Leone (1947), 1949. 

Sierra Leone River, Sierra Leone, situ- 
ated 8* 30’ N. by 13* 10' W.. and lies 
south of the ('stuary of the Searcies. 

Sierra Madre, one of the prln. mt. chains 
of Mexico, beginning N. of Mexico city 
and extending Into New Mexico. It 
divides into three branches;, enclovsing the 
central plateau of Anahuuc. Average 
altitude 8000 ft. 

Sierra Madre (Colorado), see S a watch. 

Sierra Mcestra, int. chain near the south 
coabt of Cuba. ( xtcndiiig from Cape Cruz 
to Uuantaniimii; the highest point is the 
Pico Turqiiino (8400 ft.). 

Sierra Morena, see Mokhna. Sierra. 

Sierra Nevada (Sp. for ‘snowy range’): 

1. Aggregate of int. rnrigt**?, about 430 m. 
long, in the E. part of California. U.B.A., 
ooutaluing Mt. Whitney (14,502 ft.), the 
highest point in U.B.A., excluding Alaska. 
Silver and gold arc found, and the 
sequoia tree grows on the W, slopes. 

2. Mt. range of S. Spain in the pro vs. of 
Granada and Almeria. Its culminating 
point is the Cerro tic Mulhacen (11,421 
ft.). Persistent snow begins at 10 000 ft. 
altitude. 3. S. N. de Merida, mt. range 
of S. \mtTica, a N.K. extension of the E. 
Cordillera, dividing the Zamora and 
M6rida prove. Concha and Coluna, both 
15.400 ft., aro the prin. peaks. 

Sieveking, Sir Edward Henry (1S16> 
1904). Eng. physician, b, in Loudon, 
lie became a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians (1847); editor of 
the BrUish and Foreign Medical and 
Chimrgical Review (1855-60); consulting 
physiciaij to Bt. Mary’s Hospital (1851); 
physician in ordinary to Queen Victoria 
(1888-1901); and physician extraordinary 
to Edward VII. (1901-4). 

Slfanto, see Biphnos. 

Sigebert, Saint (d. 635), king of E. 
Anglia. Baptised in France, he Intro- 
diioed Christianity into his kingdom, with 
the help of Sts. Felix and Fursey. He 
entered a monastery, which he was com- 
pelled to leave to lead bis subjects against 
the pagan king, Penda of Mercia, in which 
conflict S. was killed. 

Sigfrid, Saint (d. e. 1045), Eng. monk 
and priest, probably of (ilostonbury. He 
went as a missionary to Norway at the 
request of King Olaf, and achieved great 
success, one of his converts being Olaf 
himself. 

SIgMd, ses K.ui&Lttngeklibd. 

Slghisoara (SonAMburg), see Begesvar. 

Sight, see Bund; Colour-bund- 
NBSs; Etb; Ofticb; Vision, Defects of 
Vision, 

Sight, Bill of see Bill of Sight. 
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Sightseeing. The anct. Oka. had their 
guide-books, and it was they who con- 
ceived the first great tourist e;)itome of 
superlatives, the tSeven Wonders of the 
World: the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Hanging Uardens of Babylon, the Temple 
of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus. Phidias's 
Statue of Zeus at Athens, the Mau- 
soleum at IJalicaniassHS. the Colossus at 
Rhodes, and the Pharos at Alexandria. 
These were reckoned to be the prin. sights 
of the anct. world, and for the reason 
that each was calculated to stimulate 
instcmtly the most vital reaction that any 
one who goes S. can hope to have — the 
emotion of wouderincut. Under the a'gis 
of religion the sightseer may bo recognised 
as the pilgrim. Cliristian, Muslim, or 
Buddhist. Under the spgis of education 
we may rt'cognise the post-Uefonnation 
Eng. sightseer doing the (fraud Tour. 
To-day ho travels in tin' iiauie of recrea- 
tion. In all these giiists can bo noticed 
the same primitive implanted impulse, to 
fare forth seeking the same halts at sights 
(or shrines) of varying repute where ho 
shall be rewarded \\ith the same satis- 
factions of zeal and euriosity. The 
organisation of is now a recognised 
oommercial activity under the heading of 
tourism Already tlie state is taking 

a leading part in this business, wliieh 
was formerly left to private enU'rpnse, 
and seeking to attra<‘t fort'igii vi^ltois. 
thus creating a new source of national in- 
come. Hcp E. Vale, Yourself t Ub’lll. 

Sights for Shooting, {a) lii/ies. — The 
'open* sight is used on nearly all military 
rilles: it consists of a foresight near the 
muzzle and a backsight. Tho foresight 
has a blade and tho backsight is notched. 
Tlio backsight is usuallv fixed at about 
15 In. from tho eye nhen tiring. Tho 
backsight has a leaf on which are marked 
graduated distances, and a slide l.s fixed 
which moves along the leaf for adjust- 
ment of distance. Tho 'aperture' back- 
sight consists of a small circular aperture 
throiigb which aim is taken; it is placed 
nearer the eye than the notched sight. 
Although a more accurate nim is obtained 
with this sight, it has the disadvantage uf 
making the target more dillicult to find 
and easily becomes clogged with mud. 
Telescopic sights in various forms arc used 
on snipers' rifles, but their small fleld of 
view and fragility are drawbacks. Small 
naval guii.s and anti-tank guns, both used 
for direct fire, are fitted witti these sights, 
which In one form w<Te in use as early 
as the Ainer. War of Independc'iice. 
(5) Machine (hins. — Tho fon'sight is the 
same as In rifles, and the backsight has 
either a U or V notch or is of tho auerture 
pattern. 'Battle sights' arc fixed sights 
for use witliln limited ranges, usually 200 
metres. 'Night eights* are auxiliary 
sights used in conjunction with 'bar 
foresights' to enable machine guns to be 
used at night. *Anti -aircraft sights* are 
designed to enable allowance to bo made 
for speed of the target oh well as Its 
elevation. The commonest type is the 
'cart-wheel.* Machine guns In aircraft 
are fitted with sights of this type, as aro 
lighter A.A. guns equipped for direct fire. 


(f ) Artillery Ouns . — These are highly oom- 
plicatod and scientifio iiietruinents. tho 
essential components being a rooklng-bar. 
clinometer, and foresight and backsight. 
They are not used to align tho gun on the 
target proper, luit on an aiming mark on 
which all the guns of a battery are trained 
Initially. Altt'ratlou of elevation and 
direction are then made to bring all guns 
to bear ou distant targets. 

Sight, Short, ace Myopia. 

Sight-testing, see under Ukkuvotion, 
EUIIORS OF. 

SigUlaria, genus of fos»il Uoal-mcosure 
trees, some of whicli attained a lielght of 
nearly 100 ft. The stem was doeply 
fluted, with seal-liko hears where short 
cone-bearing branches were borne. They 
bate been ranked among the Lycopuds, 
and reticlied their maximum in the 
Carbouiferous period. 

Sigismund (1 Ml 1-1437), Holy Rom. 
Emperor from 1110, a soil of Emperor 
Charles IV. He sucrt'cded his father as 
margrave of Brandenburg (1378), and on 
the death of lus father-in-law, Louis the 
Croat, becaino king of lluiigaiT (1387), 
and in 1410, on tho death uf Rupert HI., 
was elected Holy Roin. Emperor, and was 
erow'ncd In 1114. S. was a prominont 
member of the Council of (Jonstaiico 
dill), which brought tlio Urcat Schism 
to an end, and was involved in the 
death of John Huhs, an event wliich 
roused the Bohemians agaiimt him so that 
it was only after &e\entocn years of war 
that t?. was able to enter tlioir cap. os 
king. S.'s character is htill disputed by 
historians. It is hard to deiade w'hethcr 
he wa^ tho better (’atliolie or Imperialist. 
His support mado possible the CoiincU of 
Coustaiu'e; yet tlie overriding considera- 
tion he gnveto impedaldiplomai'y wrecked 
it, and m sunetioning the condemnatiou 
of Hu-^s, s. w'ouJd seem to have usetl a 
religions instrument to crush a movement 
which was most repugnant to him berau.se 
of its iiationalibt tendencies. This dualism 
of cliaracter and ambition previ'nted him, 
in spite of his intelligence and capability, 
from ueliicving very mm h of endurance 
in cither (Jhurch or .'-tate. 

Sigismund. uame of tliree kings of 
I'oldiul. Simsmund /., surnamed tho 
Great (1505-18), the wm of Cusimir IV., 
born in 1407, waged almost continuous 
war with Muscovy and Russia. Ho was 
a just and kindly ruler and. though 
him.vlf a ('atholle, pruti'cted Protestants 
an<l Jews from persecution. His court 
w’us troubled wltti the iotrigues of his 
beautiful amt w'cnlthy wife. Bona Kbirza. 
Siffuiinund H surnamed Augustus (1518- 
1572), w'as bom in I5‘2l). He wa.s a ta<’t- 
fiil dlploiuutist, and tliroiigli him tho 
union of Lublin was hfought about. 
Siyibniund III. (1586 -163t), the nephew 
of H. 11. and son of Juhfi ill., king of 
Swedou, w'as born In 1566. and oloeted 
to the l^olish throne In 15H7, succeeding 
his father in Sweden hi 1592. His reign 
was disturbed by risings of the nobles, by 
wars with the Turks, and by tho perse- 
cutions of tho i'roU'stants. See A. 
Hokolowski, Iliaiory of Poland, 1904, and 
O. Uttlecki, History of Poland, 1042. 
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Sigmaxingen, tu. of Wtlrttemberg, Gor- 
many, on tno Danube, 55 m. 8. of Tdbin* 



near by. Pop. 35,300; (in.) 6000. 

Sign, in inatheiuaticH. Tlio four ele> 
moniary 8. in arithmctio oro +, x, 
and -r. and rospeotivuly denote addition, 
Kubtraction, multiplication, and div. The 
tirbt ia referred to in algebraic fonuulfe aa 
the positive or plus 8., and the second as 
the negative or minus. Other S. in cum* 
nion use are “ (equals), < (Is leas than). 
> (la greater than), (is identically equal 
to), V (square root), and x (iuflnity). 
Hee also Symuous. 

Signals and Signalling. Success in mili- 
tary operations is largely dependent upon 
the rapid distribution of essential intel- 
ligence among one's own forces and the 
interruption or prevention of a like distri- 
bution among the enemy forces. The 
competition among nations for improved 
means of communication ensures the 
maintenance and development of interest 
in the scientlilo aspect of the subject. 

Military. — A s the speed and com- 
jilcxity of modem warfare increase so 
docs the military commander at all levels, 
from the theatre commaudcr-iu-cliief 
down to the comipnb.; »• of every tank and 
infantry platoon, depend mure and more 
on rapid and etllcient communications to 
obtain and exploit success on the field of 
battle. The prln. purposes for which 
siicii communications are I'cciulrcd can bo 
divided broadly into four categories: (a) 
to give commanders and their staffs a 
constant supply of information on the 
<lispo8itions, nioNomentjf, and ai'tivitiC's of 
their own an<l enemy troops ; (6) lo 

enable commanders to issue operational 
and administrative orders; (c) to cstAb- 
iish tlio most direct contact possible 
between fori'cs re<(uirlrig special liaison 
facilities, e.g. the air arm in support of 
ground forces, and those involved in 
normal close support fumdions such as 
artillery support of infantry or tank units, 
and tank support of inhuitry ; and (d) to 
keep other formations in the area of battle 
fully supplied with information on all 
muttiTS detailed in the categories listed 
abov'c. 

Drocloptntvt. - T’p to and including the 
beginning of the nlm-teenth century mus- 
ketry W'tts comparatively poor in quality 
of both weapons and .iiumunltion and in 
the range ut wliich much effect could be 
achieved ; the cavalry had a <*<jiisidernble 
degree of mobility Init their weapon range 
was limiU'd to the length of tlieir lances i»r 
swords; the main support -arm, the 
artillery, had a strictly limited range and 
limited killing power, as the exploding 
missile, or shell, had not yet been intro- 
duced on any great scale. \t this time, 
therefore, the trumpet and bugle sufficed 
as short-range control signals in battle, 
. and mounted dispatch-riders and runners 
served to pass orders and messages over 
longer distances. During tlio nineteenth 
century musketry improved in range, 
reliability, and accuracy, mobile and more 
efiootivo artillery came into service, the 
machine-gun was introduced, and the 


tactics of the normal battle changed sub- 
stantially. Signals now had to pass over 
greater distances faster and with greater 
sccurityv— denial of signals to the enemy. 
Artillery developments were the greatest 
single factor. Once the range hud become 
so great that the full of shot could not be 
observed from the guii-lines, instantaneous 
communication between the observation 
post and the gun-position officer with the 
battery became necessary. Signalling by 
lump, lliig (Morse {see under Telkurapiiy 
for code) or semaphore ( 7 .a.)), and helio- 
graph from defiladod positions was 
tlicretore adopted. Those methods were 
introduced before the First World War, but 
towards the end they wore used to a lesser 
degree os lino telegraphy and line tele- 
phony (L.T.), came into general service. 
During that war wireless (telegraphy) was 
first used for military purposes, mainly be- 
tween higher formations. Between 1918 
and 1939 all signalling equipment became 
lighter, more efficient, and less fragile. 
During this period radio telephony (R.T.) 
was introduced throughout Odd forces; 
and as wireless and line ful tilled all normal 
Odd rciiulremcnts, visual signals became 
obsolete. 

Systems in Use To-day , — Line tele- 
graphy (Morse) has a slightly greater 
range than lino telephony but is appre- 
ciably slower, b'or this reason it is 
used very little nowadays. Lino tele- 
phony, for speech, gives quick, high- 
quality communication. Line circuits 
can be *boosti‘d' so that range is not a 
serious limitation. A good degree of 
security is afforded by line circuits. Sev. 
subscribers cun bo connected at once; 
with special equipment sev. conversa- 
tions can bo carried on 6imultaneou>3ly on 
one hue without interference. But line 
telepliony cannot form the link w'lth tanks, 
\chi< ies, aircraft , etc. W irelc^s telegraphy 
(W.T.) in Morse, and radio telephony 
(ll.T.) lor speech, give rapid communi- 
cation to an unlimited number of re- 
ceiving Mtutions provided they are with- 
in range. Wireless telegraphy is slower 
but gives greater ranra ; lienee eliuiinels 
for urgent operatloual traffic are usually 
bj Ttulio telephony. Security is poor, as 
tlie enemy <*an receive and understand all 
tiatlic unless it is in code or cipher ; such 
^‘I'curity measures greatly reduce the speed 
of communication. NVireless eonimuni- 
cations, unlike lino telephony, are U'^ually 
oiie-wuv, i.c. only one station of a group 
can trniismit at a time, others must speak 
ill turn subsequent I V. Both radio tele- 
phony and wireless telegraphy are suit- 
able for use to moving stations, e.g. tanks 
and aircraft, and os opposed to line 
tilepliony, use a ehaimel w'hich is invul- 
nerable and cau onlv suffer interference 
as long as natural (atmospheric) or mau- 
imulo (jamming) dl^tll^banccfe continue. 
In view of the wide distribution of wireless 
sots in the army {e.g. every tank hM one 
or more) gren^ care in the selection of 
wireless froqut'.cles is required to prevent 
overlapping (jamming) between the many 
wireless stations in any given area of battle. 

Other Methods.— Dispatch riders are 
mounted on motor-oycles, or sometimes 
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in Jeeps. They provide a thoroughly used a coloured flag for each letter of the 
seoure out slow method of oommunlcatlon alphabet, but Brit, naval signalling re> 
and, aa opposed to wireless or line, can maiued slow and Inelfloient, messages be- 
oorry len^hy messages and with them lug dependent not so much upon the 
more bim^ matter, such as maps and combination of flogs as upon the sev. 
diagrams. Carrier pigeons are nowadays positions on the masts, yards, and rigging 
UtUe used tor normal oommunloatlons In where they were displayed. A really 
the field. For guerilla warfare In the efficient system was not evolved until the 
Second World War they were frequently beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
used, particularly when modem signalling Sir Borne Popham introduced a new 
equipment could not be used. Com- system, whereby each flag was given a 



THE INTERNATIONAL CODE OF FLAG SIGNALS 
Flags are either hoisted singly or in groups of tv^, three, or tour. Amoug four>llag hoists are ships' 
fiatrutK (every ship is allocated four signal letters) and geographical positions. Special meaninra of 
some flags are A, *Am on speed trials’; C, * Yes’; 1>, * Keep clear of me’; F, *1 am disabled’; G, *t 
want apQot ’ ; K, ‘ Stop your ship ’ ; L, ' You should stop. I have something iuiportaut to commuuicate 
N, * No ,0, ‘Mao overboard’; P, ‘ Repair on board. Ain proceeding to sea’; Q, ‘Quaranline*; S,'Am 
going full speed asiera'; U, ‘You are standing into danger'; V, ‘ I require assisunce.' 


monlcAtions from grdund forces to air* number, ooinbinatlons being able to 
craft are principally by radio and wirelesa express any figure from 1 to 099. The 
telephony. When these methods are not first twenty-six combinations referred to 
lura signals (of limited meaning) can be letters of the alphabet, while each of the 
made vis oally. Aircraft conimunloate by remaining 973 expres^ a simple word or 
dropping writtoh messages in containers, phrase. It was the Popham code whioh 
or oy certain movements in the air or by was used at Trafalgar, Nelion s famous 
e^iring their landing lights. For special message being slgnaOed by iMelve groups 
purposes such as oaulng for fire support, of numbers. In 1817 Capt. Marryat slin* 
^fauiAing targets, reporting the suooess pllfled the Popham oode, and iotroduoed 
ef aa operatioiii» etc., coloured (Very) a system which forms the b^ds of all flea 
^hts and flares are used. B. to-day. Marryat's oode was adopted 

NAVAL.^-SigiialUiig at sea by means of for the first offlolal oommetoial oode of 
coloured birntmg was introduced early in flag signalling drawn up la 18.57, flags 
the seventeentb oentory, but for many now representing letters, and thirty years 
years It was a lengthy and ciunbrous later this was developed Into the mts^ 
proeess. It waa thaFr. In 1060 who first national oode. l>iirliig the First World 
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War the international code broke down 
badly and, after many revisions, the 
present international siKual code was 
drawn up bv an editorial committee re- 
presenting efffht nations, and unlversaUy 
adopted in 1934. Meanwhile navies had 
developed codes of their own, but 
after the Second World War tho whole 
basis of flanr sienoUluf? in tho Brit. Navy 
was radically altered. The number of 
signal flaffs had also steadily iucroased and 
many ships carried three sets of flags, i,e. 
R.N., intomatloual, and U.S. Navy. Ho, 


in 1948, it was decided to scrap the naval 
code, adopt entirely the international 
alphabet (tho U.S. Navy hod already done 
so), and use tho same numeral flags as the 
U.D. Navy. In addition tboro are certain 
roecial flags and pendants for naval use. 
The R.N., of course, retains its own code, 
groups of flags meaning one thing in tho 
naval and another in the international 


code.* If signalling with tho latter, hoists 
follow the eodo pendant. Other forms of 
visual signalling include semaphore and 
morse, scarchli^t signalling projectors or 
flashing lamps being used for the latter. 
Wireless and radio telegraphy are also in 
constant and growing use. requiring a 
complicated orgaiflsiitfon of wave-len^hs 
for various puv* The siren is also 

used for special emergency S., during fog, 
and to indicate the direction in which ships 
ore turning when there may be danger of 
oolllslou. The employment of a particular 
method and wave-length Is governed by 
the circumstances of tho moment, but tbo 


communications organisation in the navy 
to-day is recognised as one of vital Im- 
portance, failure of which can Imperil 
important operations and be the prime 
cause of disasters. Upon the accurate 
and rapid receipt of reports of the position 
of an enemy (e.ff, from outlying air or 
surface units) will depend tbo success of 


any subsequent action. 

sionals of Distress, etc . — The code signal 
Is NO, but the * distant signal,* a square 
flag with a ball, is used, or a reversed 
ensign, or the firing of tho minute gun. At 


night the minute gun. flames from any 
burning nuitcrial, or single rockets or shells 
fired at intervals, are signs of distress. 


Aircraft distress H. consist of red lights 
fired Into the sky, and tho international 


distress call ‘mayday* by means of R.T. 
Other special H. nave become customary. 
Thus P, a blue and white flag, signiflch 
that the vessel is about to put to sea; G is 
the call for a pilot; quarantine is denoted 
by Q, a plain yellow ting; three black balls 
In the daytime, three red lights at nJgfit, 
shown vertloally, arc tho sign of a bn^ak- 
down. In dirty or obscure weather an- 
c^red vessels ring a bell; sailing vessels 
make one, two, or three blasts on a fog- 
horn; fishing vessels sound the bell and 
fog-horn alternately; steam vessels give 
long blasts on the siren, tho interval being 
not more than 2 min. Success has been 
achieved In submarine 8.; a boll sub- 
merged beneath the surfiioe of the water Is 
sounded, and can be heard on a telephone 
receiver as far as 8 m. Other methods 
have also been developed. 

COAfiiouABD.— At coastguard stations 


there Is a system of S. to give warning of 
gales and their probable direction. By 
day a cone is hoisted: with the apex up- 
wards* it indicates a northerly gale and 
with the apex downwards a southerly gale. 
By uight three lights in the form of a 
triangle are used ou tho same principle. 

For the morse code see Tkleoraphv. 
See also SKMAPiiojui:; Railways. 

Signals, Trafflo, see TRAiririo Reuula- 
TiONS and Sjunb, 

Signature, see Deed. 

Signature, in muMc, is applied to key, 
which Is described by the tonic of the 
scale in which a composition is written, 
e.g. A, Ajf, Ab, and can be either major or 
minor, the sliarps or flats of the key are 
written at the beginmng of each stave; or 
to time, indicating tho rhythmic structure, 
written on the stave at tiio beginning of 
the work, e.g. i, three crotchets to a bar, 
or f , three quavers to a i>ar. 

Signatures, The Doctrine of, medieval 
medical theory wlm'h enunciated that the 
external aspects of plants and niincrals are 
intended to ludicati^ the disetiscs wbl<h 
they will remedy. Thus nature suggests 
by the black pupil-like spot in the r orolla 
tliat Euphrasia, or eycbrlght, is good for 
the eyes, and similarly, by its saflrou hue, 
that yellow tunncrlc ernes jaundi(‘c. 

Signature Tune is a tenn used by dunce 
bands for n p<>pular tunc of their choice 
which will identify them at the iicgiiiniiig 
and end of their acts. 

Signet, or Privy Signet, one of the three 
legally rf*oognlsed royal seals for authenti- 
cating documents, the other two being 
tho great seal and the privy seal (see 
Heal). The privy seal was used fur letters 
patent before they passed the great <eal, 
but liy the Great Heal Act. 1884. a sign- 
manual warrant, count erhigued cither by 
the chancellor, a sccretarv of state, the 
first lord of the treasury, or any l\v<» 
tri'asury commissioners, is sulficient for 
atlixmg the great seal, and no future 
dfK'uments arc to have tlic privy seal 
atlixcd thereto. The only function of tho 
s. was to authenti(*ate tho bign-manual. 
but as grants under the sign manual 
are Piitllcicntly authenticated cither by 
counter-signature under the foregoing Act, 
or in some cases by one of tlie secretarial 
seals {e.g. warrants apiioin.ing colonial 
governors), there is now no further use for 
the H. 

Signet, Writer to the, cla.ss of legal iirac- 
titioners in Edinburgh who formerly had 
important privileges, now nearly all 
abolished. They art* so named because 
they w'ere originally clerks to the otHce of 
tho king's secretary, their duties being to 
prepare all w^arrants or cliarters for scaling 
with tho king's S. W s. to tho H. now form 
a society under the presidency of the 
keeper of the S., who is a Crown appointee. 
The former Wa. to the H. wore recognised 
as members of the college of justice in 1^82. 

SIgnia fmoderu Segni), a net. city of 
Latium, Ivfiig tm the volsoiau Mts., 35 m. 
8.E. of Rome. The ramparts, built of 
polygonal blocks of limestone, still stand. 

Si^fleatlons, Soienee of, see Semantics. 

Sign-manual, signature or mark made 
by a person upon any legal instrument to 
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show his conouprence In it. It now de- 
notes speclhrally the signature of a reign- 
ing prince. In England a warrant under 
the royal S., countersigned by a secretary j 
ot state, has been, since 1884, a sufficient 
authority for passing any instrument 
under the great seal of the Umted King- 
dom. The authenticity' ot the royal S. is 
admitted in courts of law upon productiou 
of the Instrument to which it is attached. 

Signorelli, Luca (c. 1441-c. 1524), It. 
painter, b. at Cortona, where lie passed the 
greater portion of his life. To-day his 
finest work a%i 11 be found in the chapel of 
S. Brizio, a part of the cathedral of 
Crvioto. Siv study by L. Dussler, 1927. 

Sigurdsson, J6n (1811-79), Icelandic 
statesman and man of letters, b. at Rafn- 
bcyri , won for his oppressed is. freedom of 
trade (18ol) and, after a spirited and 
lengthy struggle, completo home rule 
(1874). It is, moreover, duo to his en- 
lightened polu V that Iceland now has a 
true centre of learning in Reykjavik. Uo 
ed. the IMplnmatarium Islnndicuin, 

Slirt, prov. and tn of Turkey, in the 
S.E., with frontiers with Syria and Iraq. 
Pop. of prov. 137,800. 

Sikang, W. prov. of China, lying between 
Szechwan and Tibet, watered by the 
Yangtze. The cap. h Kangting known 
to the Tibetans as Tatsicnlii. Other tns. 
are Yaan and Siehang. S. is theoreti- 
cally Chiucbc. but has been governed only 
laxly by the central authority, and retains 
much of Its individual character. It em- 
braces almost all E. Tibet: the W. parts 
are entirely mountainous. There* is no 
railway: two main roads link it with 
Szechwan and Chinghai. but the other 
roads are not knowm, and the evnet topo- 
graphy of the area has not yet been d< t< r- 
nimed. S. produces wheat and li\ esto< k , 
some gold is found. The giant panda i** 
found in the mts. bordeiiug S, and Szech- 
wan. It has an area of 164,848 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,651,000. 

Sikhs (Sanskrit fi'ufhya, disciple), com- 
munity m the Puiijai) in N. India. Origin- 
ally a dmall religious community, gathered 
round their founder, Nanak (1469-1 539), 
they gradually grew into a nation because 
of their proselytising pow crs. Nanak was 
succeeded by mue gurus or teachcis, the 
last and most famous of whom was 
Govind N«inak, a hiimanltariau, aimed 
at combining Hindus and Muslims into 
one brotlii rhood by com promise. Thus he 
accepted the reincarnations of neo-Brah- 
nianism and the mission of Mohammed. 
Arjuu Mai. the fifth guru, eompiltsl 
the Adi Uranih and hiiilt the Sikh holy 
city of Amritsar; while his siiceessor, 
Hargovlnd. allied himself to the Great 
Mogul, and led the B. in battle. Govind 
combated the Muslim powci and rc*li- 
glon, while he also repudiaUsl tiio caste 
mtem of Illndulsni. Uo taught that 
God could be found only in humility and 
sincerity, and wrote the second yol. of the 
Scrlptores, which teaches the B. to worship 
one God, reject superstition, be strictly 
moral, and to live by the sword. As a 
resnit of his teaching the .S. ultimately 
aspired to, and obtained, political inde- 
pendence, In 1764. In this Khdlsa, or 


common wealth, there were twelve feder- 
ated states or misla. llanjit Singh 
( 7 .r.), chieftain of the misla of SiUcar- 
rhukiyil, consolidated the mtMa into ono 
large state under liis rule in ISO.'), lie 
promised and kept peace with tlie Brit., 
but on his rlcutli an unprovoked war broke 
out. There wcie two Sikh wars, the first 
in 1845 and the second from 1818 to 
1849 when after the decisive victory won 
by Sir Hugh Gough at Gujrat (c/.n.) the 
S. llnally enme under the rule* of the 
Eng., and so well did the first Brit. 
(D.ilhoiisie and tlie Lawrences) govern the 
Punjab tiuit the S. aided the Brit, during 
the Iiidi.in mutiny. 



Sikh Union. —The Iiidla-I*ukistan fron- 
tier was draw ii liiruugii t lie Bikli area, and 
there was a muss luigiatlou into the E. 
Punjab. V .'sikii state was created on 
Ma> 5, 1948, when seven Piinjati states 
(Patiala, Kupuitbala, .Tind, Naldia, Farid- 
kot, Malcr Kotla. and Nalogurh) were 
niergf*a into a union known as tiie Patiala 
and K. Putijub Union. The union has a 
pop. of 3, .500. 660 unci an area of lO.UOO 
sq. m The iiiclusiou of Patiala, at its 
riilcT's reciucst, was somewhat unexpected, 
as it might ha> u been deemed large enough 
to retain its iiidepeiid *neo for the time 
being; Init the fact tiial mOre tlian ouo- 
third of its people are B. explains this 
voluntary relinquishment. The Sikh com- 
munity traditionally look<*d to the rulers 
of Patiala for guidance and advaneemont 
of its interests, and in the eoilrse of its hist. 
Patiala (o.v.) has played a prominent role. 
The total number of S. is about 5,.5U0,000. 

See J. Malcolm, Sketch of the 
1812; J. D. CuDaliigham, lltatory of the 
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SikhSt 1849: Gen. Sir C. Qouffh and A. D. 
Innes, The Sikhs and the Sikh IVar, 1897; 
M. A. Maoauliffe* The Sikh lieligiont 1909; 
and J. 0. Archer, The Sikfia in ReUUioH 
to Hindus, Moslems, and Christians, 1940. 

Sikiang (‘West lllyer*), long riv of S. 
China. The cuniluenen of the two head- 
streams, the Yukiang or 'Right River,* 
which rises in N. Y iinnan, and the Tsokiang 
or 'Left River/ is in Kwangtuug. The 
main direction is eastward till at Samshui 
its southward arm, the Canton R., outers 
the SS. China ISea at the port of Canton. 
Tho 8. provides access to the sea for the 
regions of K.W. Cliina, and its wide delta 
offers a livelihood for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, who sitend their lives in 
junks on the riv., it being one of the world’s 
most densely populated areas. Pirates 
frequently liarbour their vessels in its 
creeks. Ilong Kong stands on tlie E. del- 
talc arm. Length of main stream 1650 m. 

Sikkim (Tibetan Oejong). feudatory 
Indian state (2818 sq. m. in area), lying on 
the south slopes of tho Himalayas, wedged 
in between Chumbl, Bhutan, Bengal, and 
Nepal. Kangruia (16,000 ft.), Chola, and 
Jelep are high passes used for tho transit 
trade between Tibet and Bengal. The 
Singallla rangr; r i tho third highest 

mt. in tho world, Kaugclieiijunga or Kan- 
chenganga <28,146 ft.). The forests of 
8. arc extensive. Tho main cultivation 
is of maize and rice, while fruit gardens 
are maintained by the state. Articles of 
trade are rice, maize, millets, cardamoms, 
apple.s, oranges, and woollen cloth. Beaten 
metal-waro of exccllont workmanship is 
a native production. The pop. numbers 
121,500 (1941), and consists mostly of 
Bhutias, Lenchas, and Nepalese, the latter 
predomlnauiig. Tho Lepchas (q.r.) \vcre 
the original inhab. of 8. They are an 
easy-going, non-inaterialistio primitive 
people, mostly still illiterate, and much 
dominated by tho lamas. Polyandry is 
occasionally practised, and the sexual 
code of tiio Lepchas allows for great 
sexual promiscuity. Gangtok is tho cap. 
Tho state religion Ls Buddhism, but the 
majority of tiic inhab. are Hindus. It is 
a tradition that the ancestors of tho 
rajahs of 8. came from E. Tibet. Tiio 
state w'os invaded twice by tho Ghdrkhns 
in tho clgliteouth century. At tho out- 
break of the Nepal war in 1814 tho Brit, 
formed an alliance with the rajah of 8., 
and after the war some ter. was ceded 
to S. In 1835 the rajah of 8. ceded the 
site of tiio present tn. of Darjeeling to tho 
Brit, and received 12,000 rupees annually 
as payment for some ilftcen years, wlion 
a punitive expedition vras sent into S. 
owing to tiio imprisonment of Brit. 
otllcialB by the iVk^Jah. Until the transfer 
of power In India in Aug. 1947, England 
controlled all foreign relations, and was 
represented hy a political ofllcer. In 1 94 7 
tho Indian Gonstituent Assembly entered 
into negotiations wdth S. and meanwhile 
S. entered Into an interim Bgreoment with 
tho Indian dominion. By this agreement 
tho Indian Gov. sent a representative to i 
stay at Gangtok, who Is responsible for ] 
relations with 8., Tibet, and Bhutan. 
Tho average ann. revenue of 8. is about 


5 lacs. See J. G. White. Sikkim and 
IJhutam, 19U9; Lord Ronaldshay, Lands 
of ike ThwnderboU, 1923: J. Easton, An 
Unfrequented Highway, 1928 ; and G. Gover, 
Himalayan ViHage: an Account of the 
Lepchas of Sikkim, 1938. 

Sikorski. Wladyslaw (1881-1943), Polish 
statesman and soldier, 5. in Galicia, sou 
of a gentleman farmer. He studied in 
Cracow and at tho Lwow Technical 
College, proving a brilliant student. The 
outbreak of the world wax in 1914 found 
Poland divided against Itself, and when 
PilKiidski Iq.v.) in Austrian i^oiand de- 
clared for the Central Empires, 8. threw 
in his lot with the independence parties, 
and in 1917 organised a Polish Auxiliary 
Corps; but following the surrender of 
Russian Poland to Germany under the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, he was interned. 
At liberty again in 1918 he organised 
I secret forces wliich fought the advancing 
Russian forces in 1919 in an undeclar^ 
war. 8., in command of tho 9th Div. 
of Infantry, vdayed a prominent part in 
forcing a Russian retirement. But next 
year tho Russians lauuelied a strong 
counter-attack, advancing from tho Dvina 
to Warsaw, north of w'hich 8., command- 
ing tho Polish Fifth Army, made a 
reinarkalily successful stand. In 1921 he 
was chief of the general staff and Prune 
Minister, restoring order and obtaining 
general recognition of the Russo-Polish 
line of demarcation. But alter Pilsud- 
ski’s coup dV/ui of 1926, he retired and 
for ten years lived in Paris, wlicre he 
wrote sev. books of a military character 
wdiich confirmed his reputation os a 
strategist. On tlie eve of the Ger. attack 
in 1939, when his offer of service was not 
accepted by Smigly-Rydz, he left Poland 
to bmld up a Polish Army abroad, and on 
8ept, 30 was nominuted premier of the 
absentee Polish Gov. and commander- Ln- 
cliicf of all the l^oiish forces abroad. In 
1940 he estab. his quarters in London os 
chief of tho Polisli general staff. Through- 
out he sought to maintain liopo and 
leadership among tho enslaved of Poland 
ami to keep atlame the fire of Polish 
patriotism. Under his inspiration Polish 
infantry fought gallantly in tho battle of 
Franco in 1940 and Polish ulnneii took a 
prominent part in tho battle of Britain. 
Ho was killed in an aeroplane cra.sh at 
Gibraltar in July 1943. 

Sikorsky, Igor I. (5. 1880), Rus^o-Amer. 
aeronautical engineer. 5. in Kiev, son of 
Ivan 8., prof, of psyciiology at the unlv. 
of bt. Vladimir, Kiev, and educated at 
tho naval academy, 8t. Pete^^Lu^g, and 
at tlie Polytechnic Institute, Kiev. He 
migrated to tho U.8.A. in 1919 and was 
naturalised there in 1928. Early inter- 
ested in aeroplane iledgii, ho coii'^truotcd 
a helicopter in 1909. and built and Hew 
the first successful four-engined aeroplane 
in 1913. 8. produced sev. four-engined 
bombers for the Russian Gov. (1914-17). 
S. made the fiist successful and praotioal 
helicopter in the W. hemisphere (1939), 
and during later years until 1947 he 
designed sev. other types of sucoesstul 
helicopters which have been used by gov. 
and private organisations and were the 
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flnt and only helicopters used by the area. It Is mainly lowland, drained the 
U.S.A. dminir the Second World War. Oder R., which crosses It from S.S. to 
Silage» see Hat and Ensilage. '« N.W.» but Schneekoppe In the Rlesenffe- 

Silay, tn. In the prov. of Nesros Oooi- birsre, which lies to the S.W., rises to 
dental, on the N.W. coast of Keicros Is.. 6260 ft. To the W. of this range rises 
I’hUlpplne Is., 10 m. N. of Bocolod. Pop. the Isergeblrge, wliilst to tlie E. is tlie 

Eulengeblrge. The Kalzougeblrge 1 h a 
Sllbury Hill, 1 m. south of Avebury, hilly ridge In tlie N.: in the W. are the 
Wiltshire, England, Is an enormous arti- Hs. Iser, Spree, and Black Elstor. all 
fleial mound. 130 ft. in height, with a affluents of the Elbe, but more important 
surrounding ditch 20 ft. in depth. Shafts are the Oder tribs., the Maiopane, 
dug into it have not revealed a burial, Glatzuer, Nysa (Ger. Neisse). and Katz* 
and although its age and character ore bach. S. is an extromoly fertile region; 
not known, it is generally accepted as a before the Second World War Qer. S. 
part of the groat mcgalithic sanctuary of was the chief supplier of cereals, cattle, 
Avebury {see Stonehenge). For a poultry, eggs, vegetables, fruit, ond sugar- 
report on excavations there in 102*2 see beet for the whole of Germany, and flax, 
WUiahtre Archxolooical Magaziney June hops, and oil-plants were also cultivated. 
1923, xlii. 215-18. But mineral deposits are of prime )m- 

Silohester, vil. 7 m. N. of Basingstoke, portance; it is an area of rich coal- 
in Hampshire, England, is usually accepted fields, and there is zme ore in large 
as the site of CaUtva Atrebatum, the quantities near Bytoin (Ger. Boulhon) 
cantonal cap. of the Atrebates, a Bolgio and iron ore in the Opole (Ocr. Oppeln) 
tribe which inhabited a large dlst. south Region. Before the Socf>nd World War 
of the middle Thames from Surrey to there wore many coal, iron, and metal- 
N.E. Wiltshire. The extensive walla of smelting works, notably the huge smelting 
a polygouak-abaped Rom. tn. still remain, houfses of Tarnowice (Ger. Tarnowitz). 
covering an area of some 100 ac.. and there There were great steel plants at Katowice 
is a snrroonding earthwork defence dating (Qer. Eattowitz). chemical (nitrogen) 
probably from the Claudian period (a.d. works at Chorzow (Ger. KhugHhiitto), and 
43), and outside the walls an am phi- Ger. S. possessed also largo glass, porce- 
theatre. The tn. plan was recovered by lain, oaithonware. linen, and engineering 
extensive excavation in 1890-1909. when industries. 

the sites of the forum, basilica, inus, a Before the Bohemians conquered the 
tn. bath-house, a building, probably a area, in the tenth century, S. had al- 
Ohristian ohnreb, etc,, were found; the ready absorbed CeUic, Teutonlo, Slav, 
excavations were filled In and most of the Wendlsh, and Polish tribes. Bohemia 
area Is now under cultivation. The many encouraged Gor. ininilgration into S. 
relics found may be seen in Reading These immigrants, chit^lly from Thuringia 
Museum. Further excavations were made and Bavaria, built S.'s civilisation, and 
1938-39. founded most of her tris. and industries. 

SUene, see Catchfly. Between the twelfth and eight contb cen- 

Silent Spirit, distilled spirit, nearly or turies S. was, at varying times, under 
quite destitute of flavour or odour, pre- Polish, Bohemian, and Austrian suzer- 
parod from pohitoes, damaged grain, ainty, but from 1 740 to 174 J Frederick II. 
molasses, eto. It contnms over 90 per of Prussia conquered it from Marla 
cent, of absolut-o alcohol, and is used in Theresa of Austria. In 1815 the Saton 
the manof. of liqueurs and scents. dist. of Upper Lusatia was added to it, 

Silenus, in ai*ct. classical m}ahology, and until the First World War S. was the 
a woodland deitv or satyr with a reputa- largest prov. of I’mssia, being ilivided 
tion for song and prophecy. He wan the into Upper and Lower S. Agriculture 
companion of Dionysius, and always was encouraged, mineral resources devo- 
oarrled a wine-skin. He was the son of loped, and S. beoaniu one of the most 
Hennas or of Pan, according to different progresHivo and llourlsliing areas in 
versions of the myth. He took part in Europe. The majority of the pop. wore 
the contest with the Gigantes and slew now German, but she retained large Polish 
Enoeladus. He is represented commonly and Czech minorities, and by the treaty 
08 a Jovial old man, bald and puck-nosed, of Versailles, 1919, a part of E. was 
fat and round like his winc-bag, and ceded to I’oland and a portion of Upper 
generally intoxicated. Unable to trust S. to CzoohoBlovakia, while provision was 
hto own legs, he is generally shown riding made to allocate certain dists. in Upper S. 
on an ass or supported by other satyrs. In by plebiscite. The result of this piebls- 
other respects he is described as resembling cite, taken in March 1921, wgs In favour 
his brethren in their proneness to wine, of Germany, but In spite of this deolslon 
mtisio, and sleep. S. is mentioned, with a dJst. of 1241 sq. m.„wlt1| a pop. of 
Marsyas and Olympus, as the inventor of nearly 900,000, was transferred to Poland, 
the flute, and a special kind of dance was inoluoing the mask Cioszyflskl (Qer. 
called after him, Sltonns, while he himself Tesohen) area, rich in minerals. By a 
Is desli^ted as ^e dancer. It is a decree of Jan. 28, 1941, S. hros divided 
peonUar feature in his character that he once more by Hitler into the separate 
wae an Inspired prophet, and when in a administrative prove, of Upper and Lower 
dmnken sleep mortals might compel him 8., with respective raps, at Katowice 
to prophesy and stag by girdling him with and Wroclaw (^.v.) (Ger. Breslau), thus 
fthalina of flowers. rostorlog the pre-1919 position. Early In 

Silesia (Czech, Slezsk; Polish, Slash), 1946 Marahal Konlev, having crossed the 
region of B. Europe, about 17,400 sq. lu. in Silesian frontier, came to the bank of the 
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Oder near Wroclaw on a front of nearly 40 quartz-glass, Tltreosll, etc. Articles made 
m. So complete was the Oer. rout that it of this glass will withstand sudden 
proved impossible for them to save extreme changes of temp, without oraok- 
Doth the Berlin area and the Upper Ing.aowio^S to the very Tow coefficient of 
Silesian coal-field. They abandoned tho expansion of tho substance. S. dioxide 
latter to Konlov, Gllwlce being captured forms silicio acids of more or less definite 
on Jan. 26 and Katowice on Jan. 28. constitution, and which are difficult to 
Wroclaw stood a nine-week siege and was obtain purr. If hydrochloric acid is 
almost entirely destroyed. Under tho added to a solution of an alkaline silicate, 
Potsdam Agreement, 1945, all of Ger. S. a gelatinous precipitate is obtained of the 
E. of tho Oder passed to Poland, and the dibasic acid, SiOCOH). or UsSiOi. If. 
majority of its Ger. pop. was expelled however, the alkaline silicate is cautiously 
without oompeusatiou. The inhab. of added to tho acid, tlio silicio acid remains 
Ger. origin in Czech H., regained by in solution, probably as the orthosilicic 
Czechoslovakia in 1945, were also expelled, acid. Si(HO )4 or H 4 £:»i 04 . The sodium 
Altogether nearly 4,000,000 SiloBlans bo- chloride in tho solution may be removed 
came refugees in W. Germany. Before by dialysis (g.v.), but on standing the 
the Second W'orld War Ger. S. had a acid solution solidifies to a jelly of the 
pop. of 3,400,000, Polish S. a pop. of approximate composition, HzSiOs. The 
1,200,000 and Czech S. ouo of about acid may bo looked upon os the parent 
750,000; but the present pop. (1950) substance from which the silicates are 
cannot bo OHtimated. See further under derived. S. also forms a spontaneously 
Eabterm Fiiont or Kutsso-GERMAN infiammable hydride, and a fluoride which 
Campaigns in Second World War. Is deoomposed on passing into water. 

Silesian War, Third, see Seven Years Water-glass is a concentrated solution of 
War. sodium silicate: in preserving eggs It acts 

Sllesius, Angelas (Johann Soheffler), by clogging up the pores in the shells, thus 
see Angeluh Silkhiuh. preventing i^ress of putrefactive bac- 

Sllex, Silica, Silicates, Silicic Acid, see teria. A'ce also Ferro-Silicon; Iron and 
S iucON. Steel, Production of Steel. 

Silhouette Is)tsntb«*v under Setohblles. Silicon Bronze, alloy of silicon and 
Silicon, non-metallio chemical element, copper, containing 3 to 5 per cent of the 
symbol Si, atomic number 14, atumlo former, with sinaU quantities of zinc. Iron, 
weight 28 06. It does not occur in tho and manganese. Where zinc Is present in 
uncomblned state, but in combination large quantity tho more correct term is 
with other elements it la. with the excep- silicon brass. The alloys have a much 
tion of oxygen, tho most abundantly greater strength than gun-metal, but cast- 
distributed of all the elcmcutH. As the ing is a more difficult operation, 
dioxide, silica, it occurs as flint, sand, Silicon Steel, see Iron and Steel, 
quartz, opal, chalcedony, etc. In com- Production of Steel. 
blnation with oxygen, and metals such Silicosis, ulseaso of the lungs, which 
as calcium, aluminium, magnesium, it alfects workers who inhale flint or other 
ooouis in clays and marls, and constitutes mineral dust, as, for example, anthracite 
a largo number of rocks. As prepared miners. Stone-masons, too. and potters 
by heating fine sand and magnesium are also especially susceptible to it. The 
together, or by heating sodium in a tissue of the lungs Decomes fibrous 
stream of S. tctraclilorlde, S. is in the form tlii^ugh continual small lesions and re- 
of an amorphous brown powder (sp. m. pair, and so less capable of aerating tho 
2*15). Amorphous S. is soluble in alk^a blood and less resistent to tul>crt‘uloHis. 
with evolution of hydrogen, and burns in The risk of tho disease Is diminished by 
air and chlorine, forming the dioxide and suitable ventilation, tho use of exhaust 
tetrachloride rebpcctively. When pre- fans, by spraying tho air, and by respira- 
pared in the presence of zinc or aluminium, tors. See also Occitpational Diseases. 
S. forms long iioedle-shaped crystals (sp. Silistria (Rom. Durostorum), city and 
gr. 2-4), which do not burn in oxygen, the seat of an archbishop, on the Danube, 
are very hard, and are used for scratching 70 m. N.W. of Varna, in Rumania. Its 
glass. Silica, or s. dioxide, occurs in commerce depends on such agric. pursuits 
nature in tho amorphous form as opal, as bee-keeping, viticulture, and the grow- 
and In the dJatnmaceous deposits or ing of com and frait. Pop. 17,000. 
*kleselgahr* of Germany. It Is fonued Silk and Sericulture. Silk is the thread 
when silicic acid is heated or by the action produced by the silkworms, the larvie or 
of an arid on sodium Hilicate. In the crys- caterpillars of numerous species of moth of 
talline condition us quartz (hardness 7), the families Bombyeidie {g.v.) bt.d Hatur- 
sllloa forms prismatic crystals of tho nidm, both of which include a number of 
heiJBgonal system. As mok crystal, silica genera; but it is the genus Bombyx, and 
is occasionally and polished, and especially B. mori. which la of the chief 
substituted as a gem for dlanumd. industrial importance. The industry is of 
Tridymlte Is orysiaillne silica, which fre- great age, and was confined to worm 
quently forms twin crystals in trachytio Asiatic countries until the sixth oentiiry* 
rocks. At tho temp, or the oxy-hydro^n when it was introduced into Europe. Lat- 
flame, silica melts to a transparent viscous terly, howevt r tho production of S. in 
liquid which can be drawn out into fine Europe baa slmwn a considerable falUng 
threads that are extremely elastic and oil, while the E., and particularly Japan, 
rosistant, and are used by physicists in has Increased its output. The worlds 
delicate instruments of precision. Silloa produotlou of raw S. in tho five years 
is also used in tho manuf. of silloa-glass. oefore tho Second World War, averaged 
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annually about 60,000 ton<?, and from 
Europe, principally Italy, only about one- 
tenth of the total was derived. Unless new 
methods are devised which would ob*rlate 
the necessity for cheap labour employed 
for only a limited period of the year, the 
industiy is not likely again to revive in 
Europe, and attempts to Introduce it into 
America and Australia liavc for this and 
other reasons met with hut httle sur'cess. 
The only couiitrj' in which the introdiic> 
Uon of serlcmlture has prospered in recent 
years is Brazil. 

The food of the larva of B. mori is the 
leaf of the mulberry, especially the white 
mulberry, and the cultivation of the silk- 
worm is dependent on the supply of the 
leaves. On tlic low, moist, alluvial soils of 
the E. slips of this tree are planted in close 
and continuous lines, and six to eight 
weeks afterwards they are 6 ft. high, while 
the leaf-crop allows of six to ten hi*oods 
being pnnluced in tlie course of twelve 
months (multivoltine). In Europe it is 
not usual for more than one brood to he 

f iroduced (monovoltine), and the female 
ays her eggs towards the cud of the 
summer; but the)* do not hatch until the 
following spring, when the len\ es appear. 
In Asia, during the seaM)n, the eggs hatch 
eight to ten days after laj ing. The cater- 
pillar feeds persistently, and grows rapidly; 
at the end of a month it moults, and this 
happens four times in all before it starts 
to make its cocoon. The is produced 
from a spinneret in the head from which 
twin filaments emerge, loinlng to become 
what appears to be a single thread from 
500 to 1000 yds. long. This tho cater- 
pillar wraps round its body until It is com- 
pletely covered, and then it passes Into tho 
chrysalis state. Unless the grey moth is 
wanted for egg-la>ing, the clir) sails is 
killed by putting the cocoon in a Iiot oven, 
for if allowx'd to appear it cuts through 
some of the more valuable parts of tho S. 
The so-called *wdld’ S. of iruiu*«trial im- 
ortanco are *tasar’ or 'tu‘’sur,' produced 
y the larva of Anthenra jjernyi and other 
species; •muga,’ produced bv A. vamamai 
and by AUaeus rynthutx and ‘cn* .S., pro- 
duced by A. rtrini, w'hich feeds on tho 
leaves of the castor plant, and is culti- 
vated In Aasani and other pails of India to 
a growing extern t. 

After the killing of tho chrysalis by tho 
application of heat, tho first stage in the 
preparation of S. for the ivca\ ing process 
consists of tlic grading of rocoons as re- 
gards quality. Manv methods are adopUsl , 
for reeling the fibre from the coi oons. but { 
the anct. simple proce^ts of the E. is 
still largely practised. 'I’he cor oons are 
contained In basins In natcr of temps. 
140® to 160^ F. They are gentlv whipped 
with twigs until the dlsengag<*d ends are 
caught, wheu three to five fllainents orc^ 
combined In one thread, tho strands 
being 'crolssnred* upon themselves to 
ensure cohesion. 9be utmost care is 
necessary In reeling to prr»diico a thread 
free from knots or *slul>8.' Tho strands 
are then 'thrown/ a process analogous 
to spinning In the preparation of wool 
or ootton. In throwing sev. threads with 
little twist are used for 'tram,* or weft, and 


with much twist for 'organzine,* or warp. 
S. ore usually dyed In hanks, but they 
must be first deprived of their outer coat- 
ing of gum. The fibre as reeled from the 
cocoou consists of a central portion of 
fibroin, whose composition is OisHtsOcNs, 
and a peripheral coat of gum, which com- 
poses from 20 to 30 per cent of the whole. 
The gum is removed by subjecting the 8. 
to treatment in two soap -and-water baths, 
tho first at a medium temp, and tho 
second at boiling point. Heeled S. so 
treated takes acid or basic dyes without 
mordant. See also Artificial Silk. 
See L. de I'Arboiiasct, Silk and the Silk- 
ttonn; .1. Schoher, Silk and the Silk 
Industry, 1927; F. lleiuthaler. Artifieial 
Silk (Eng. trans. 1928); F. O. llowltt. 
Bibliography of Silk; \V. Watson, Textile 
Design ami Colour^ 1937; and Lady Hart 
Dyke, So Spins the Silkuyornit 1919. 

Silk Trade . — Raw S. is produced chiefly 
in the Far E. Cultivation is carried 
on widely in Japan, China, and India, 
and to a lesser extent in Persia, Italv, 
and other southern and central European 
and \slatic countries. Nlne-tcntlis of 
the raw' S. exported from Japan and 
CJiina w'as (1939) absorbed into the 
Amei*. S. trailc. So-ealled 'wild' S. is 
also prodiiceil in X. (Uima, India, and 
Japan. About 80 per cent of tho S. a\ all- 
able to international trade was (1931 >39) 
produced in Japan, w here it w'as one of I he 
most valuable branches of agriculture, and 
an Important Item In the export trade; but 
n stcadv decline in output occurred after 
1934. In 1938-39 the cocoon crop iii 
Japan was estimated at 622.000,000 Ih. 
(the lowest yield for innnv \e.ir*») and the 
raw 8. produced was about 86,700,000 n>. 
One explanation of this dechno is that 
exports of cotton tissue** have risen at ttie 
expense of raw 8. i^xports. Production 
statistics arc not available for ('hlna or 
India, lioth largo firoducers. The pro- 
duction of 8. cocoons in ('hina is estimated 
at 3.500,000 piculs, of which 40 per cent is 
produced in tho provs. of Klangsu, An- 
whel, and (Chekiang. Raw S. exports of 
China In 1939 amounted to more than 

10.000. 000 lb. It Is estimated tliat about 
28,200,000 lb. of raw 8. were produced in 
India In 1931 -32. Italy is tlie chief Euro- 
pean producer, but production has fluc- 
tuated in recent years. Korea and the 
Soviet 1 "iilon are the onlj other important 
producers, output in Russia having 
Htcndii^ increased before tho Second World 
War. Tho production of mulberry 8. has 
long hecn estah. as an Industry In Cyprus, 
but attempts to establlHh 8. production In 
other Hnt. colonies have not been success- 
ful owing to the doeline In S. prices. Ex- 
periments with the Erf silkworm {Attaeus 
ricini) introduced from Iildia, which 
feeds on tho cnstor-oll plant, have boon 
carried out in tho Gold Coast with a view 
to local weaving IndustrlcR. This silk- 
worm Is also well known in Oylon, World 
exports of raw 8. showed on the whole a 
demining tendency in tho decode before 
1930. Exports from Japan wore 73,500,000 
lb. In 1931 and 1935, but In 1938*39 only 

63.000. 000 lb. owing fr) reduced Amor, 
oonramption and smaller Jap. production. 
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Production of S. yarn In the United 
Kingdom more than doubled between 
1930 and 1935. There was no fiirtJicr in- 
crease in 1937. but there was a decline in 
1938. The tiilk and Hayou Usei-s* Asso- 
ciation (lncorp(»rated) (originally the Silk 
Association of Ureat llrituin and Ireland) 
is the central organisation of the lirit. silk 
industiy. Its hcad(iuartcr8 are at 49 
Park l<ane, London, VV.l, which is also 
the address of the S. centre. The associa- 
tion is well reproHcntod on the Inter- 
national Silk Association which was set up 
in 1948 to revive and stimulate world 
int^'rest in the production and sale of 
a. goods. Jn the United Kingdom in 1937 
the production of S. yarns was 5,820.000 
lb. (Italy (i.OOO.OOO; France 3,900,000). 
a. man Ilfs, (constituted, before the Second 
World War, the largest item in Jap. ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, being valued 
at over £800,000. In 1931 78,700,000 ll>. 
of raw S. were consumed in the U.S.A. A 
steady decline occurred until in 1937 only 
56,300,000 lb. were iLStd by iiuluhtry. 
Raw S. consumption in America had been 
adversely alYcctcd during the depression 
years by its higher price as compared with 
other industria] fibres, and also by the in- 
creasing competitior of t lie rayon Industrv^ 
and in this eonm>‘(iiiii Mic more recently 
produced ‘nylon* libre has also become a 
severe competitor, especially in the hosiery 
trade. The S. tnnle in Franco is en- 
couraged by the gov., and is carried on in 
many depts., especially Uard, Dn'lme, 
Ard^he, and Vaneluso. In re(*ent years 
I>roduction has declined (000.000 kilos in 
1938), tin* number of producers fulling 
from 67, 6 ‘26 in 19‘26 to only 1 1 ,000 in 1938. 

Silk, Artificial, see Autifkual Silk. 

Silk Cotton, sliort, silky libre obtaiued 
from various trojiieal trees, particularly 
lUrmbcur malaburivum ^ tla* silk-cotton tree, 
the largo fruits of which contain pea-like 
seeds enveloped in the fibre. It is made 
into a coarse, loose elotli, but more com- 
monly Is used for stulling niattres.seK and 
eiisbions. 

Silk-tail, see Waxwino. 

Silkworm, set Silk and Skiik^vlturf. 

Silkworm Gut, strong, tine cord prepared 
from the caterpillars of the silkworm, and 
used by anglers. The worms, when a bout 
to start spinning, are immersed in vinegar 
for 12 hrs., after which tlio silky secretion 
is exposed, on opemiug tlie caterpillars, as 
transparent glutliions threads. Tlicse are 
stretohed anil dried in tlie sun. 

Silkworm Rot, see MrscADiNF.. 

Sillanp&ft, Frans Eemil (5. 1888), Fin- 
nish novelist, b. and brought up in the 
dist. of llftmcenkyro, S.W. Finland, 
which is the scene of the majority of his 
novels, llts father was a peasant, but 
despite his poverty he hod a good educa- 
tion. His early training was fur a 
solentiflc car<*er, for which he studied at 
the Imperial Alexander Uuiv.. Helsinki, 
fie pub. his first novel at tho age of 
twenty-eight, a love story entitled Lift 
and the Sun. Since then he has written 
a number of novels and short Htorl(3S, 
nearly all of which show bis knowledge 
of peasant life and his sympathetic 
understanding of simple country people. 


His second novel, HurskoA KurjuuSr deal- 
ing with tho Finnish civil war, was pub. in 
1919 ^ng. trans. Mttk Htritagt, 1938). 
Other iiovtds which have been trans. into 
Kng. are Nuorena nukkvnut (1931; Eng. 
trans. Fallen Asleep While Young) and 
Michen He U932; Eng. trans. The Way of 
a Man). S. was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1939. His reputation as 
tho foremost of Finnish authors contlnue<l 
to grow, and the novel written during the 
Second World War, Ihmiselon ihanuua ja 
kurjuus {The Joy and Misery of Human 
Life, 194.')), is his best work. 

Sillery, vil. in the dept, of Mnrne, France, 
6 111 . S.K. of Hhelins, famous for its fine, 
dry ohampagno. Pop. 470. 

Sillimanite, silicate of alumiuiiim 
(AbSiOs), similar in composition to 
cyanide. 

Silloth, .s('aport tn. of Cumberland, Eng- 
land, on tho Solway Firth, 2‘i in. W. of 
Carlisle. It has docks and a considerable 
trade. J*op. ‘2500. 

Silo, see Hay and Ensilaok. 

Siloam (O.T. Shiloah), reservoir close to 
Jcru.salcm, whence a tunnel was built by 
Ilezekiah to bring water to the city. 

Silone, Ignazio (5. 1900), pseudonym of 
Secondo Tranquilli, It. novelist, b. at 
Pcselna dei Mans, near Rome. After 
visiting Russia in 1921 lie (‘d. a Communist 
newspaper, but ho left the Communist 
party in 1930 and lived in Switzerland 
until 1944. Il<* then returned to Italy, 
nndi ns a Soelali.st, ed. the paper A rani/. 
His kno\% ledge and understanding of 
peasant life are shown in his novel Fonta- 
wara (1933) (Eng. traiLs. 1934). It N 
bitterly anticlerical, but the conflict be- 
tw(‘en Christion and revoliitiouary idenb 
is portrayed with greatA.»r sympathy to the 
lorincr in Pane e riuo (1937), which was 
earlier pub. in England as Bread and 
IVine (1936). S.’s writing is distingui.slie*! 
by human underatanding and synipathetie 
irony in the handling of his subjects. 

Silphium, Compass Plant, or Rosin Plant 
(family OiupositaO. liardy perimuiulb. 
Tho S. lorn/iatvm. whii'h grows H ft. high 
and has yellow flowers in summer, is In- 
terchting from its peculiarity while young 
of turning its leaves N. and S., and hence 
the name Composs Plant. Other spceloh 
are S. pvrfoliatum {eonnatum) and <8. 
svaberina. 

Silures, powerful and warlike tribe of 
anct. Hrlton.s wJm offered a fierce re- 
.sistaneo to the Rom. of'cupation (a.p. 
48-78) in the border country of England 
and Wales. Venta Silurum (inodorii 
Caerw'cnt) was their tdiief tii. 

Silurian, third and highest of the com- 
ponent systems of the Protozoic rock'-. 
It was originally knon ii as the Upper S. of 
Murchison {see Ordovician), and its ^ock;^ 
were grouped by him into three main 
divs., Llandovery, WtMdock. and Ludlow. 
The typical Brit, area is that of Shrop 
shire, whore tlm roekh consist of mud 
stones and liim .‘'ones. The Llandovery 
div. is here made up of the Mnyhill sand- 
stone, tho I'entamcrus limestones, aud the 
Tarannon shales; tho Wenlock div. by 
shales and limestone; and tho Ludlow by 
shales, the Aymestry limestone, and the 
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Upper Ludlow beds, oontalnlne at its baae 
the remarkable 'bone-bed.* TneS.ooonrs 
in the areas of Woolhope. the Malvems, 
and Staffordshire, where the Dudley (Wen- 
look) limestone Is very fossiliferous. In 
N. Wales the strata are represented by 

K its and sliales of great thickness (Den- 
gh grits and flags 10,000 ft. thick). In 
Westmorland occur the Skolgill and Brow- 
gill shales (Llandovery), the Coniston 
grits and flags (W^enlock), and the Bannls- 
dale slates and Kirkby Moor flags (Lud- 
low). The Scottish uplands are floored 
with the Grcywacke type, which have 
been subdivided into the Birkhlll, Qala, 
and Biocarton beds; while at Lesmahagow 
representatives of the passage beds with 
eurypterids and Ashes are found. In N. 
Europe the 8. rocks are generally Ume- 
stonos and shales, as In Norway, central 
Sweden. Gothland, and Bohemia. In N. 
America the Llandoverv is represented 
by sandstones and shales (Oneida and 
Medina), the Wenlocks by shales and 
limestone (Clinton and Niagara), and the 
Ludlow by three groups, the 8alt group 
of Onondaga, the Waterlime, and the 
Helderberg limestones. The S. fauna 
Includes Ashes (ElaHniobranchil and 
Ostracodermata), Crustacea (eurypterids), 
together with trilobites and pbvllopoda; 
Mollusca, Moliucoidca, and Coeienterata 
are all represented. Of the S. flora little 
is known, but both Ivcopods and ferns are 
found. Economically the 8. of Britain Is 


lie 8. of Britain is 


of small importance, but in N. America 
the bedded iron ores of the Clinton series 
and the rock salt of tiio Onondaga series 
are of great value. 

Silurist, see Vavuhan, Hekrt. 

Silva, Antonio Josi da (1705-39), Portu- 
guese diramattet, 6. at Rio de Janeiro, was 
tortured by Inquisition during bis 
ooUege days at Coimbra because he was 
a Jew, and finally suffered martyrdom for 
his religion. There is an 'Arlstopbanic 
wit* and a dromatio force about his 
comedy, the Quarras do Alecrim e Mange- 
rona 0737), which suggest that in H. 
the Holy Office robbed the world of a 
potential genius. 

Silva y Figueroa, Garcia de (1574-1628), 
8p. diplomat and author, wrote a narrative 
ox the customs and manners prevailing in 
Persia wheu he visited that country in 
1618 on an embassy to hhab Abbas from 
Philip HI., his king. The commercial 
treaty fell through, but his sldoUghts on 
the Persia of bis day remain. 

Silver. Symbol Ag, atomic number 47, 
atomic weight 107 '88, a inctalilc element 
which occurs in nature in the free state 
and in combination. Native 8. generally 
contains gold, copper, and other metals. 
Important ores are argentite (AgtB), 
pyrargyrite (ruby S. ore, AgtSbSs). stmiha- 
nlte (AgRSbBA), and bom 8. (AgCB. Lead 
ores (gwena) constitute one of the main 
Bnppli^ of 8. Jdexicf) and U.8.A. are 
the two great 8.-prodnciim countries, 
ai^ yield about one-third of the worid*B 
output. The metallurgical processes for 
the extraction of the metal from Its ores 
may be olaaelfled aooordlng as they are 
U) amalgamation methods, ($) wet 
methods, (3) smelting methods. 


Amalgamation Methods depend on the 
fact that mercury reduces certain com- 
pounds of S., and forms an amalgam with 
Uie liberated metal. In the Mexican 
(patio) process the crushed ore is ground 
fine with water and thoroughly mixed with 
common salt by the treading of mules. 
Mercury and 'magistral' (roasted pyrites 
oousistmg of orude sulphates of copper 
and iron) are thoh added and thoroughly 
iucopomted.* Tho amalgam formed is 
ooliected, washed, filtered through canvas 
bags, and the 8. obtained by distilling off 
the mercury. The salt and roasted pyrites 
oumbine to form ferrio chloride, whioh 
then reacts thus: Ag^+2FeCla -2A^l-f 
2Fea« -hS, AgOl -|-Hg« -Hg.Ca -f- Ag. 

Wet Methods, — (1) Augustin's process 
for argentiferous copper mattes consists 
in roasting the crushed matte to expel 
sulphur, again grinding and roasting with 
salt to convert to the chloride. The 
chloride is dissolved in hot brine solution 
and the 8. precipitated by copper. (2) In 
Ziorvogel's process tho sulphides of ar- 
gentiferous pyrites or copper mattes are 
oxidised to sulphates by roasting. Further 
roasting causes tho formation of iron and 
copper oxides, and, by careful regrulation 
of the process, 8. sulphate, with a sinail 
proportion of sulphate of copper, is left 
with those oxides. The sulphates are 
leached out with water, and the 8. precipi- 
tated from the solution by copper. 

Cyanide Process . — ^The ore is mixed 
with water and ground into a slime, 
which is then mixed with sodium cyanide 
solution. Air oxidation follows, to con- 
vert any sodium sulphide to sulphate. 
Finally the sodium argenticyanlde In solu- 
tion is reduced to 8. with zinc dust. 
The metal is removed and purified. 

Smelting Methods.*- -ThG argentiferous 
ores are smelled with load ores, and an 
alloy of 8. and lead is obtofned. If the 
alloy is rich in 8. it is subjected to 
ciipeliation in a special cupel or fumaoo, 
the bed of which is composed of bone ash 
and pearl ash. During cupellatlon lead 
oxide (PbO) forms a scum on tho surface 
of tho molten metal and is blown off, while 
some of it is absorbed by tho furnace bed. 
If too poor In 8. to be directly cupelled, 
the alloy is concentrated by either Parkes's 
or Pattinson's process. Parkes's proooss 
depends upon the fact that when zinc is 
added to a melted alloy of lead and 8. 
the ziDo alloys wliti the 8., rises to the 
surface, and can be readily removed as it 
solidifies before tho molten lead. The 
operation is carried out in Iron pots, and 
the zinc-8, alloy is skimmed off with a 
ladle, liquated, and finally distilled, and 
tho residue of 8. and load is oupelled. 
Pattinson's process depenin on the fact 
that H.-lcad alloys ha>e a lower melting 
point than pure load. Tht operation Is 
carried out in a row of iron pots, the 
alloy being melted in one and cooled by 
sprinkllog water over the vorfooe. The 
first formed crystals are ladled out with 
a perforated ladle and transferred to the 
next pot on one side. This operation is 
continued up to a oertain point, and tho 
residue transferred to the next pot on the 
other side. The other pots are similarly 
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treated, and so an alloy beoomlD^ richer of miiunrly money) could thenceforth he 
in S. Is sent in one direction, and purer and struck in cupro-nickel. Technically the 

E urcr lead in the other. The rich alloy Hill did not abolish S. as coinagre, but for 
I then cupelled for the 8. all prifctical purposes meant that 8. coins 

A relatively large proportion of the new were to bo replaced by cupro-nickel. The 
S. produced Is obtained during the refining Bill received the royal assent on Nov. 6, 
of other metals, such as copper and lead. 1946. The gov*B decision was founded on 
Owing to Its high value, 8.-bearlng scran sound practical grounds, S. having be- 
is carefully conserved and greatly oontrl- coinc too expensive, especially as it had 
butes to Qvailalde supplies of the metal, to be raid for in dollars. Tiic dome^io 
8uoh S. Is usually refined electrolytically. demand for 8. had risen too, partly becanse 
S. Is a lustrous white metal (sp. gr. of wartime rcMuiivinents for coinage and 
10*5, melting point 961-5® C.). and Is partly hocaiisc of tiie greatly increased 
extremely mollcable and ductile, being use of for industrial purposes, especially 
second only to gold. It has the nigheet in the electrical and photographic trades, 
conductivity for heat and electricity of Hetwocm the years 1039 and 1948 the 
all the metals. Molten R. absorbs twenty- Mint issued 1.290,000,000 K. and cupro- 
two times Its volume of oxygen, which it nickel coins with a value of £86,390,000. 
gives up again on solidification, causing This ten years* output consumed 3000 
the well-known * spitting* of S. Three tons of pure S., and by 1948 £140,000,000 
oxides of S. are known, the monoxide, of S. and cupro-nickel coin was in cirou* 
peroxide, and suboxide. The monoxide latlon, equivalent to 56s. o hc^ of tho 
is the most important, and is formed by pop., compared with 27«. Ad. a head In 
a ddition of sodium hydroxide to a Sfilution 1938. The present withdrawal of S. is 
of a S. salt. It is a brown amorphous not a calUng-in of coin, but a placement. 
])owder. soluble in strong ammonia, and The Mint accepts 8. and gives lu exchange 
is reduced to metallic 8. on heating to cupro-nickel. The exchange is prr>tltab&, 
260* C. 8. chloride is found native as as each £100 received by the Mint con- 
*horn S..* and is formed also when a tains 8. to the value of £33, while the £100 
soluble chloride Iq added to S. nltratt-. cupro-nickel eriven in exchange has an 
The bromide an 1 lod/iU are formed simi- intrinsic value of perhaps £4. The total 
larly by addition of soluble bromides and net profit from the replacement may in 
Iodides to 8. nitraU>. These halogen salts time exceed £30,000,000, but much de- 
arc largely used In photography, since pends on the future price of S. 3. coin 
tliey blacken on exposure to light. The remains legal tender up to 40a. provided 
most important salt of 8. is the nitrate, that it is not datcal prior to 1816. It 
which Is formed by dissolving the metal will bo at least twenty years before the 
In nitric acid. It is a white crystalline presimt S. ot>inago has been substantially 
substiiiice (melting point 218* CJ.), and wlthiirawn. 

is used In medicine iimler the name of Silverdale, dint, of Newcastle-under- 
lunar caustic. liyme (^.v. ), England. 

S. is scrnl-noble metal because of its Silver-fish, see Aptkryoot a, or Aptera. 
considerable rts^istauoe to corrosion and Silver Glance, see Abokntite. 

Is also of espci'lally pleasing appearnnee Silversmiths’ Work. Among anct. races 
and high reflex'tivity. It is unattacked the art of working gold or silver, either by 
by food.slufTs and fruit Juiot'S. For these hammering or by easting, reached a re- 
rcasons it has been used from a net. times iiiarkably high degree of skill, the more so 
for ooinage and for domestir and orna- cou^hh'ring the crude moans available, 
mental articles. Pure S. alone being ThenHracti\ecolourof these mufals. their 
somewhat too soft for these punioses, an rt»sistjinre to corrosion, by which t lioy out- 
oiloy containing 02-5 per cent Ag., 7 5 last other metals, their readine**'^ to take 
per cent Cu is usotl, and is knoA\ii ah sluipo under tlie hammer (malleability) or, 
sterling from O.E. SUfMrra. star, with when coat, their ductility when drawn 
which some <'nrlv Norman <-olnH were into wire, coupled with the high polish 
marktMl. It is illegal to <ifler for sale obtainable — these quulitios commended 
articles which have not hts-ii assayed uinl them to craftsmen in all agoe. Scarcity 
’hall marked* (see Halt. Marks) to con- alone limited their employment. Siiiuerian 
firm that the S. oontcmt is at least of thi'« work pn^ves their craftsmanship, and 
quality. Figvptian tombs have revealed an equal 

3. Is also used us an electroplated skill in gold and sfb ersmithiiig. The 
coating on deivimtlve and domestic famous gold cups of Vaphio, found in 
articloB which Hr<‘ often made from Crete, speak of Myoeinean civilisation, 
'nickel S.,’ also called ‘Oer. S.,* an alloy 1800-1100 b.c., and the coninuiud they 
of copper, nickel, ond zinc which doct. not show of modelling ammals or the human 
In fact contain S,. heneo E.P.N.8. (oleetro- figure in low relief eontmued through the 
plated nickel 8.)v(src also 8iLVKi{.s.MniiiS* tik. and Rom. age-'. The Mildeuhall 
Work, 6'AcjWrW 8. is als<» exfeii- treasure, found in 194*2 hi Riiffolk and 

sively emiMoyed in the eleotrioal and Judged to be Rom. work of a.d. 300-400, 
chemical engineering industries and Is a comprised trays, dishes, goblets, spoons, 

• constituent of 8. solders. and bowls. Silversmiths in the Byzantine 

Silver Caiyinije,-- Brit. S. eoinam until era Imparted vdoiir to their silver by 
1921 won of sterling standard. In that enamelling, ami the art. carried west- 
year it was debased to 50 per cent Ag. wards, reached Brftiifn through France. 
The Brit. Gov. In 1946 introduced a new The Church was the chief patron («.g. 
Coinage BUI, whlcJi provldo<l that coins Polgelly chaUce. thirteenth oentnry), out 
formerly struck in 3. (with the exception domostlo use, by rojralty and nobles. 
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Silvertown 


began to increase (r q Stu(lle> bowl 
with cngra\cd alphabet, late fourteenth 
<entnr>) With Tudor Hilvtr, splendour 
nt the table was athloAcd Tlureaftei 
foreign iulliuiicts like the work of the 
Nuremberg hihcrsniltbs oi the ooinpUte 
change in ‘^t>le moniot«d bv the Ho 
naissance, it ached Britain The Oothie 
f»tvle was abandoned and (xk motifs 
eg Corinthian cu]iitals pioMikd oriia 
nients With the Rtstoiatlon c\ine the 
Dutch iiitiueiKe and tulips m rtpoubsd 
dtt orated tups and salvers Ihe phase 
of t/tinoiscru with engraved landscapes 
led to tilt Mnipllcitv of the W ilham 
and Marv ptiiod and Queen Anne gaic 



Lh%ii^n uni I €seirch i tnire 
HAND M\PE BIIVl K COFFI I I OT 
bv Lesli Durbin 


her naint to a slvJt tint had a v jguc 
both before lud attci hti nlgii (1702 
1714) With tin arriv il of tli* lliigiu 
not rtfuget-. thf florid si tic assoflatttl 
with tlK nanic of 1 uul I line ru btrinic 
th( Uistt f( tin (lav ind 'jJinplirit> 
eeased to inaal 1 lom that time it 
innv he ''Hd nit to Jiavt rtturmd until 
recent dtt ad a \\htn anct Rom work 
was um irtiud at Htnulantuiii and 
l*ompcii a nvivcd fnitr st in classic art 
followed (Hid tin \dain styh was thr 
result During the Vlitorian era ailvtr 
became ostt ntatious. u a>inbol of wtnith 
and not till (itorgt \ did signs of a 
modtrn srhool develop Mort utteiition 
is now givt n to design than foriinrly 
The sllvf r^rriitli for the list (»00 vears, 
has been rigidly toiitrollrd in the quality 
of his nutal (ete Hatt Mvuks) bUrling 
silTer has throughout Ineu the standard, 
except when an ellov of liigher silver 
content (Hiifannia Hilvtr) was tnforced 
The first systt inatir use of a substitute for 
silve r woH the Invention of Shoitleld plate, 
by Thomas Boulsover in 1742, upon a 


sluet of copper ho fused a thin sheet of 
silver, at flrnt on one side only, tlien on 
both Tills sheet was then worked into 
the foiiiis eurient in silverware blneo 
Ihe coppii showed at the edges special 
mouldings culled inoiints were soldered on 
Both in cost and throiuh being largely 
strut k from dits, Shtlhtlil Plato offered 
St II )us t oTiipcUtion to silvtiHiiiitliH The 
siihsttiiunt invention of elottro plating 
(1840), for the same lensons enihlod 
iniinv inoio peoide to pint hast, ‘silver* 
dome stii ware, tlic t entre h for this mamif 
being Bliininghain and shitluld Tlu^ 
same fat tones produt t silvtrwiit and In 
iddition 1 oiidon silvermnitliH liivo rc> 
tinned thi hand nit Ihotls of tiaditioii and 
produt i tht highti grido of artiele 
Lot ited tht 10 is tlu dt '■igu and research 
ftiitic loi tht gold silvtr, and jovvtlkrv 
industiu'^ Miioad silver is iindc io 
Pons Bru''‘>.Lls ( openhigen sfotkliolni 
Sehifth iiistn in swit/eilind The Hague, 
and, in a lesser degitt in most apit il 
cities 1 In \imr mdustiv in Hit I 
state s is tiiutt i \tt nsive 

S '^11 ( I I It kson / ; /lish i thi 
smiths ft I thiir II o?/ 100 nui ///ws 

traUd llistoru of I tiuhsh I I lit 1911 N 
Dawson itoldsmiih^i and Sih tt smiths 
n orJfc, P)07 W A\ itts Old I uulish 
Sihtr, 1921 \\ J (n ps Oht si t f 
I urof)f an I Annri n 1 i-8 I W nh ii i 
OomesiK S her of ttriiii I nt in a d Ire 
Itnd^ lOU and (HI Slur in M tern 
Settings PD » t C Omin I iglitth 
J)onu stir Situ r IJil 19i7,\utuii ind 
Albert Miistuin ( hnrhs II Domisfir 
Silitr J ml )r I) wistu Silui / glnh 
Silnr fi om < harti s 1 1 to tht lugi / g 

Silver State, see ( OLOiui o 

Silver Thaw, unstientitit ttim hi t't 
ptHits of let on suif ite objects iiitlmiing 
fio/tn th w In ir fr t Him (/ ) incl 
gli/cd tiost pntit iilailv wiicnonlv a tl in 
«OV Cling of it ( Is pi (St lit Jt IS lilt 

a tuillv i thaw 1 ro/t II tltw ami h ir 
frost irt toiiiiid hv iithationil t loling 
during < It ir nights the first t omk iis tt ton 
taking plue abovt Ine/lng temps in the 
f unit r imi bilovv lit t /mg in the littei 
Hiine IS foriiK d in iq < rt < t k tl h piid foe,s 
f<l(i/td fr ist IS formed when rim fells 
throngti flit /mg lasers of air vvhi li tool 
the raindrop-) to below fite/irig but with 
out fuming ice until thr raindrop hitH a 
solid objett (ili/td froHt is tompaii 
tlveb rare in Britain 1 1 mg bt tier known 
in contim nt il t limattH Miuli dainagt is 
(BUR d (as in 1910 ind 1947> when Uit 
ar ciinnikition of i(( is siitlicit nt to linok 
down ttkgripli wiits twigs hinnthts 
ind fvtn III txttptioiiil cut uiiislniuts 
whole tieis An ottiirrtutc in London 
and othti p irts of J ngkind on De< 
21 Pi 2 7 taiisrd sev thousand stitrl 
acc Idt iitH 

Sllverton, in and centre for Hllvti and 
copper mining ett situated in vdiscrt, 
too III from \delAidt m New S Walea 
Pop 'iOO 

Silvertown, industrial miburb of 
London, In the eo hor of W Ham S of 
the Victoria and Albert Dorks (between 
the m and the Thame h) in h Hse x, England 
On Jon 19, 1917 thero woh a henvv 
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oxploHlon ut a niunitlonR factory in S. 
Slxty-nino people were killed, houic 400 
others liijurctl, and sov. industria] works 
totall> demolished. 

Silves, city In the dint, of Faro, S. 
Portiiffal, on the H. Sllves. ;i0 in. W.N.W. 
of Faro; it ims uiimcrous Moorish reniains. 
J^op. 12.000. 

Silvester, name of two poi»es and twi» 
anti-j'opeh : 

Silvester /. (Si. Silvester) (d. SS.'i), Mild to 
have heen son of one Hutlnns Tht* Liber 
Pontijiealis Rives his mother’s name as 
.lusta. On the death of Miltlades (or 
Mclehindes), S. became pope in 111 4 . This 
was in the linn* of Constantine the (Ireot, 
with whom H. was associated in mneh un- 
hlfltorie leRcnd, c'Speeially tliat contained 
in the I’l/a lieati Silresiri, wliich appeared 
in the sixth century, (’sitholie authority 
diseoiintenariees the stories of the perso- 
oiition of S., the liealinR and baptism of 
Constantine. Constant iiie’.s Rifts. 1 he riRhts 
he irranted to S., and the eojineil of 27. i 
bishops, liowever. S. did take jiari in the 
ncRotiatioiis with the Arlans, and sent two 
IcRnti's to the Coiiiieil of Nieiea. Also, bi'% 
)ontill(‘ate was marked liy the bnildinR in 
Ionic of the basilica and baptistery of the 
IjRtoran, the basilica of Hanta C’roee, ^t. 
Peter’s In the V’ntican. and sev. ehnrehes 
over the Rraves e** .k..:., . i’arts of the 
elnireh F(|uitin.s iircdiably date from tin* 
time of S., who was specially conneetisl 
with Its foundation. 1I(* was buried in a 
ehureli built oier tin' <'ataenmb ot I’ris- 
eilln llis chair is i»rc-»erve<l in theehdster 
of the Vatican. Ills du> is l)e<'. III. 

Silnsitr II. (CoTluTt d' Vurilhiek Fr. 
llenedietine. lie ivas (‘iithroned pope on 
April 2, Hid). II (‘ obtained from the em- 
peror on his accession letters attestinpr the 
temporal pow'cr of the Holy .Soe. h. II. 
or Herbert has left mnn> wrltliiRs, and 
was a man of much huiridiiR 

Silvester lH. (.I»dm, bl(>hoi» of Salona), 
antipope, set ui) in Ihtl by a party of 
nobles owinur to the out ratfeous conduct of 
llenedict IX., who lied. Vfter seven 
weeks lie retiirneil, and w’ith the aiil ol 
iroiip- from Tum uIuiii S. w;is driven out. 
On IMay 1, lOl.'i, llenediet resiRijiMl and 
.lohn Hratian became pope as UrcRory VI. 
»s. was dcRruded at the sviiod of ,‘Sutro on 
Dee. 20, 1040. 

Silvester I r.,untI-poi)e, w.is raised to the 
papacy by the. imperial p.irly in place, of 
Pascliol II., 110.'). lie made Ids sub- 
mission to Pasebal Tl. in 1 1 1 1. 

Silvester Gozzolini (1 177 1207), It 
baiiit, /). at Osiiiio. In 12111, after ri'ceii- 
ini? u vision of ‘^t. Ileiu'dad. be instituted 
ane\v<‘OiiRreRntioii of Ih iieiiietiiies, knowm 
ns llluo Jlenedietines, from the eohair of 
their habit, wbleb lie Roveriioil for tliirtv- 
six years. It was^ijiproved bv the pope 
In 12 47. S. reyireseiits the new Rrowtb of 
llenedletinism in ltal>. which coincided 
with the fonndation of the new' orders ot 
friars, lie w’as canonised In lAOS. 

Simnba Cedron, see ('’rphon. 

Simancas (Uom. Septimanca), tri. In the 
prov., and S m, S.W., of Valladolid, Spain, 
on the K. Pl.suorRn. Tlio national arehlvos 
have boon kept in it*i citadel since 15ii3, 
Pop. 1100. 


Siman Kalat, ruined city of N. Syria, 
about 25 111 . N.W. of Aleppo. The church 
of St. Simeon (4()0-56t)) is ono of the best 
exampl 4 ‘s of Christian Syrian arcliitectiire, 
showiiiR Jlyzantino influence*. 

SimarubacesB, family of trees and shrubs 
with axillary or tcniiinal iiedtineles of 
Hiiiall white, RTcen, or juiriilo llower-s, fol- 
lowed by fruits. AmoiiR the Ronera are 
hittuirulKi and QurMsut and all aro in- 
tensely bitter plaritn. 

Simbirsk, see UuANOV. 

Simcoe, Lake, Ontario, (\anada, be- 
tween Lake (Ontario and CeorRian Bay. 
It IS .#0 j 1 . loTiR bv IK III. broad, and dis- 
cliJirRis itself into Ijuke Huron throuRh 
tlie Severn K. Tliere is a tii. of the same 
name, c ap. of Norlolk eo. Pop. 0000. 

Simenon, Georges (h. lOOIl), IhdRian 
iioyolmt, h. at IjIcro, emiRrati-d to tiie 
r.S. \. hi lore the Second \N orld War. His 
detective anil otlier novels, wbieb liavo 
been trails, into many iaiiRuaRcs, aro 
notable tor their yiortniyal of criminal 
and UiihalamsM] chaiaeterM and for tlieir 
de-eription^ of middle-class b^e in Fr. 
prov. Ins. 

Simeon, one of the tribes of Israel, de- 
riviiiR its descent from S., the si^cond son 
of .laeob and JiCali. It pla>ed an im- 
portant part in the (‘onqnest of Ciinaen 
and it reeeivi d the ter. to the S. of Judah, 
It W.IS almost extiiiRiiLdied m the wairs 
against the Philistines. 

Simeon, Charles (I?.')!) ISIdP. Kdr. 
divin**, h. at it»*ndinR. and educated at 
Kton and King’-. (lolleRe, (’anihridge. 
,\fler beiiiR elected a fellow’ of King’s ho 
w'as ordained, and m 17'<:i became por- 
pelunl eurati* of Hol.v Trinity, Ouubridge. 
He was one of the leaders of the evan- 
Rclieal party in the C’linreb of F.ncrland, 
and exerei.sed Rreat infiuenee at his univ. 
S. was one of the founders of the riiurch 
.Mi-sitinari .Society, and estab. the S. 
'Fnist to provide living.s for ev-auRelleal 
elerRV. 

Simeon, orSymeon. of Durham (r. 1070- 
r. li;>0). Ktir. elirouir-ler. He was the 
author f)f Jlistnria Kerltsi^e Dnri' lnirn.sis 
(llrst printed 17;'»2). tlio MS. oi ohieh is 
preserved in the librarj ot Bishop Hosiii. 
and of Illstnria /iVoa/s -lav/o-i/m cl 
Danoritm. See ed. of Thom. is \rnoId 
(Bolls perie.s, 18K2-K5). 

Simeon Stylites, see fsTvi-iTrs 

Simeon, The Song of , .s'( I Np.nc Dimutls. 

Simleropol, cap. of the t’rimean Begion 
of the B.S.F.S.lt., lies in S.W. Crimea. 
Uussui. and is deliRhtfnIIi situated on the 
N. ridges of tlie Chat\r-I)agh Mt.s.. Tk in. 
by rail N.P1. of S(*v a.stopol. The seat of an 
Orthodox (ik. hislioy), it is noted for its 
gardens and vinevard". and tliere are 
candle, soap, niid toh.neo factories. It 
was oeeiipleil hv tlie uers. on 0«*t. .'ll, 
1041. hut reeaiitured hi the Bu^s^aIls m 
April 11H4. Pop. 112,(500. 

Simla satyrus, see Oim.n'U Ditw. 

Simile (neuter of the Lat. adjective 
similis. like), Hgure of speech by ineaus of 
which a stAtenit is made of ’some point 
of reseinblanoo . leeived to exist between 
two thiiiRH which differ in other respects.* 
*Thy houl was like a star and dwelt apart* 
Is an illustration of .S. 
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Simla, dl8t. and tn. in tbo £. Punjab. 
India. The diet, has an area of 10 1 sq. m. 
Its surface is diversiQod hj outlyins spurs 
of the E. Himalayas* and Inoludos^Chor, a 
mt, 11.982 ft. hiffh. The chief riva. ai*e 
the Sutlej* Pabar* and Giri. and nmongr tho 
nineteen S. HUl States (part of the llima- 
chel Pradesh after 1948) are Jnbbai, 
Reonthal. and Haslialir. Pop. :)d,500; of 
S. Hill States 490,000. Tho tii., which is 
beautifully situated at a heUbt varyliur 
from 6«)00 to 8000 ft. at)iive the sea. lies 
170 m. N. of Delhi. Hefore the transfer 
of power m 1947 it was the summer head- 
quarters of tho viceroy and tho srov., and 
is now that of tho ffox'ornor-fmncral. and 
has man} impo-^inflr public stnicturos. s\ieh 
as the so\ buildings. United Service In- 
stitution, etc. L''ruits and shawl-wool are 
exported. Prior to 1819 the site was 
unoccupied. Pop. 2o,0U0 in winter, and 
about 92.000 in summer. 

Simms, William Gilmore (180G-70). 
Amer. man of letters of Irish descent, b. at 
Charleston, South Carolina. He Mtudied 
law there and was admitted to the liar 
in 1827. S. was tho author of a poem, 
Atalanhs, and sev. historical romances 
including The yeinassee U835), MellU 
chetmpt (1836), and Ueauchampe (1842). 
Of these The Totutssee is tho most im- 
portant, giving an account of a campaign 
which is othent'Lsc virtually unknown, 
and deahcig largely with Indian character 
and natnri'. Ills revolutionary romanct*s 
depict social life at Charleston, and thoir 
action extends over the whole revolu- 
tionary period, with faithful portraits of 
the political os military leaders of tlie 
time. 8. handled the thonic of warfare 
with Interest and real power; m other 
spheres he is fuLsomo and simtinieutai. 

Simnel, Lambert (y7. 1477- 1534). Eng. 
impostor, 8< ni of an U xford joiner. Asa tool 
In tho hanrls of an Oxford priest. Jtichord 
Symouds, he was put forward (o imper- 
sonate Edward, the young earl of Warwick, 
son of (Teonre, J) ukc of Ciareuec, wiio it was 
believed had died in tiie Tower. inonds 
dispatched to Ireland, where in the eiith- 
edralin Duhlin lie wa^i cnnvned (May 21, 
1487). The fouspimf> having been dis- 
covered by Henry Vli., Wanviek was 
shown to the London puhlio; meanwhile 
an armed for<*e from IrHuiid, under the 
commaiKl of .Sir Thorna>> Fitzgerald, lauded 
in Lancashire, and mar dung npon tlie 
royal army, attacked tho Royalists near 
Stoke-on-Trent (June lo. 1487), w'hero the 
battle took plaeo in which the HoyaJi'^ts 
were vh tf»nous, and S. and tho pric'^t 
made priboners. It **uid that S. was j 
then m.ide ikc iilllori in i In* kmg’H kit^da ii-*. 

Simois, nv. of Troa*^ in Asia Minor, re- 
nowned of tlie Homeric batllcM 

fought near its banks. 

Simon do Brie, /tee Mautix (popes). 
3fariin IT. 

Simon, Sir John (IS id -1904), Kng. sur- 
geon and sanit^y r^^dormer, the grandson 
of Fr. Tn 1847 he became surgeon 

and lootnrcr on pathology at St. Thonuis’s 
Hospital, and tho following year he was ' 
appointed medical ofllcer of health to the | 
city of I^ndon, being the tint to occupy i 
that post . Ho held this appointment from I 


1848 to 1855. and bis reports are still re- 
ferred to as classics of health administra- 
tion and preventive medicine, lii 1865 
ho was appointed luodlcal oiheer to the 
Gentral Board of Health and, in 1858. he 
beeaiiie ineiiical olllcer to the Privy 
('otincil. which had taken over the duties 
of tho board. On tho formation of the 
Local Government Hoard in 1871 ho bo- 
eame its tirst medical ollleor, but in 1876 
he resigiUKl ufttir lUsagii'cmonts with the 
adinlnlbitratlvo statf, after siXiing the pass- 
ing of the Public Health Act. 1875. He 
was also largely respousihlo for tiie .Medical 
Act of 1858. introduced *to n^gulato the 
qnalifieatioas of practitioners in medicine 
and surgttry,’ niid for the formation of the 
General Medical (Jouneil, which was 
created by that .Vet. In his day ho 
pressed for the a{ipointiiieut of a minister 
of health, though that ministry was not 
created until 1910. His labours in sani- 
tary bclenoc directed it« whole develop- 
ment so tliat in England it attained the 
highest degree of cxcollenee, and aHonled 
an example to tlio rest of tho world. 

Simon Maecaboeus, Jewish high priest, 
one of the live brothers who fought the 
great tight against Syria for tiio freedom 
of Palestine. From tho first y«‘ar of his 
pontificate (111 Ti.e.) a new era was 
count'd. See Jbws. 

Simon Magus ( fi. e. \.i>. 37), character 
mentioned m the N.'r. Re was a Magician 
(.Magus) who lieenmo a C'hrJstiaii and 
oilered Peter money in exchange for the 
pow'er of working niimch^s; lienee the 
word ^simonv." Tho N.T. iiecoiint In 
Acts vlil. 5-24. U*lLs that he bad pro- 
claimed himself as ‘some gpejii one.* and 
hail a large following, yccoud-eoutury 
(Mu’istmri litcratun" contains iinn h legen- 
dary m.itter about him, of which the only 
certain f.iet Nccrn.s to bo that lie was 
(iiio-itK ill Ins teadilng. The inniii are 
Jii*4Uu Martjr, Apoloui/ I. xxm. ami Ivi., 
and Ircua'us. the Htnt/es I, 

xxiii. Ste a/,M» .Simon v. 

Simon of Stackpole Elidor, Sir John 
Allsebrook. first Viscount (5. 1^73). Kng. 
Ntab'sinau, h. at Hath and ediicaUMi at 
Fcttcs and Wadluim (’ollegc, Oxford. 
He lH‘camo a fellow of All Souls Collide, 
Oxford; and in 1896 presided over the 
Oxfonl Union. Three vears later ho was 
cnlJed to tho Har. In 1993 ho w’aa ono 
of tho Hrit. ofiunsel in the Ahibka- 
Canndiun boundary dispute Entering 
Parliament as a Liberal in PJOd, bo sup- 
ported Hlr Rufus IsaucH in defending tho 
fltinneo of tho Home Riilo Hill, 1912. 
Appointed solicibrir-genenil in 1919, he took 
part in tho Titnnu inquiry, 1912; in the 
same year he was mode a privy councillor. 
His appointment as solicitor-general in 
the long ami memop,ibfc* A‘^qulth ad- 
niinlstmtlon, followed by his proniution. 
aft(*r Sir RiifiLs Isaai's boc’amo Lord 
Chief Justice, in I913ir to attorney* 
gv'Ticral ami a post in the Caldaet. 
seemed to mark him out ns the next lord 
ohamudlor. When the First World War 
broke out ho ail but resigned, being. Ilka 
John Morioy, a very high-princlnled 
Viotoiinn UadieaJ, but the appeal of 
Helgiiitn diK'ideil him to remain a roeml>er 
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of the War Gov., and wh<*n the first 
Coalition Gov. was fornunl in May 1915. 
he ivas offered the Woolsack, tiut choso 
to occupy the Home Oillco rather than 
cloflo the avenue U) sUll trrealer ofilce. 
In tliose days th»Te existed a convention 
that a lord cliaiie/ellor was tlicreafter 
inellRrible for any other post. The course 
of political events, however, was for 
a loiiK tiino nf^ainst S. When during 
the war eonseriptloii was suggested, and 
Asquith accepted it in principle, S. 
resigned, an act which was oppo'^ed to 
the views of the vast maj<u-ity of the 
people, and whicli required liigh moral 
courage. Kr»r louiiy months afterwards 
he served w 1th the forces in France, taking 
a eoniniisslou in the Iloynl Flying (kirps. 

S., after hci*\ ing r>a the ito.vai Ooni- 
Tnjssion on the uni vs. of Oxford and 
Cambridge (1921). returned to Parliament 
in I!)22 us Indcpcudeiit O^squith) lilheral 
for Speu Valley, Yorkshire. Ho was head 
of the Statutory Comniissioii on India 
tl927-rt0). The eoirnulssion’s reirort was 
Bhelvod, und iu order to placate the leaders 
of the eonfen-nco, the go\. e\chided S. 
from Its sittings. Prior to this work, S. 
denounced the general strike of 1920, the 
illegality of wliioU he exposed iu the most 
oonviiieing manner The political tide, 
however, did not ug«m • urn iu his favour 
until 1931, when tlie Labour Priuie 
Minister, faced by a grave fmaneial erisis, 
was compelled to turn to the ablest men 
regardless of part 3 tie**. In tliese eirciim- 
8t.iTie< s, is. tts»k t)fil4;e in N«)^, I!»31 as 
wvretary (d stall* fop foreign affair* in 
HaTiiha> MacDoimld’h National Gov.. Ins 
first OMniict post suk'c the First World 
War. The Liberal parlx broke up over 
the questions of free trade and the 
Ottawa agreements in 1031, The National 
Liberals, under S., suppoKcd the gov., 
but the Liberal Nationals, led b 3 ’' .-^ip 
Herbert Samuel, left the gov. 7\fter the 
invasion of KLhiopia S. lett the Foreign 
Office to become homo fie<Tetary, 1935-37, 
and b<H*ame chaiwcllor of the Exchequer 
in 1037. From 103,5 to 1010 he was 
deputy leader of the lL»u.s(* of ('ommons. 
He beettii.e lord ehanc<*Uor in the National 
Gov. in 1910, ami iu that >ear wa.s 
< u*eatiHl a vi'^vount. In the ‘caretaker* 
gov. <d 19 L) he continued as lord ehtin- 
wUor. fully supporting Chuix-hiirs ud- 
ministrutioii, and went into opposition 
after the general election IuUt that year. 

Simon of St. Quentin { JL thirteenth 
century), historian of Hie Dominican ex- 
pedition led hy Ascelin (or Anselm) and 
sent by [iinoix*nt IV. in 1 21 7 to the Tatars. 
Uin hist, is not extant, but large sections 
of It are quoted In Vinc-ent of Deauvais’s 
SpMtlyw Ilistcriale (1194). He aceom- 
panied the exT>editloa to Sitiens in 
Anuonla, where the Doininicuns behaved 
80 haughtily toward the Tatars that they 
narro^y escaped death. Tliey were sent 
back with a defiant iu(*ssage, their only 
•eu(!oes.s being a a cxplorors. 

Simon of Siona, gee ‘Mkmmi,* Simone. 

Simon Stock (d. 1265), Kng. saint, 6. at 
Aylesford, Kont. Hu became a Carmelite 
and, in P247, sixth genorul of the order. 
In this position he estab. houses in the 


prill, univ. cities of Hurope (dlambridge, 
1248; Oxford, 1253; Paris, 1260; Bologna, 
1260) and modified the rule, making the 
Carnieittes an order of mendicant friars. 
Instead of a hermit order. S. was never 
formally c^anonised, but is venerated by the 
Koiu. < Jatliolie Cbureli as a eanrmiscd saint. 

Simon of Wvthenshawe, Ernest Darwin 
Simon, first Baron (b. 1879), Kng. local 
government cxpi‘rt, b. at Mancjhoster, of 
which city ho was lord mayor in 1921. 
Member of the Manchester City Council 
friuu J924 to 1933, and of Manchester 
\iniv. (Jouueil 1929. He entered Parlia> 
ment lo a Libernl iu 1923, and in 1931 be- 
eUTue pari, secretary to (lie minister of 
lualUi. An authoritv on iiousing of the 
working classes and shun clearance and 
«mpro\ tunent schemes, he was also a 
member of the depl. connnittts* on tho 
valuation of dwelling houses. 1938. In 
1946 he joined the Labour part\ ; the next 
year he was raised to thf peeiage, and iu 
.June 1017 he becaiiie ^•halrm,au of the 
D.D.C. Pubs.: *1 llunilrtd Years of (Hty 
Govvrnmmi (Manchi‘»Ur 1S3E-^ '3S), 1938, 
and various pamphlets on edicaliou and 
ruling fiuestions. 

Simone Martini, ‘^Ii'mmi,’ Simone. 

Simonides of Amorgos ( //. 650 H.C.), 
Gk. ianilnr poet, b. at Samos, founded a 
colony on the is. of Amorgfjs*. About 
thirty fraLneent^ of hi^ pcu'Uis remain, of 
wbieli tlu' is om* on iJa* lUffigrte 

of IVonuu, >>fe T. Deigk. J*oeUv lyrin 
(Hr:rci, 1 <77 -'*2, ami cfl. of P \Jalusa, 1990. 

Simonides of Coos i^. '*.>») loJi n.c.h Gk. 
lyric p<*et h. .'>i in ( '< o'-. He -4-tlled 
in Athene. fr»>ni where hi- withdrew for a 
time to Tl]es>-aly. He wrote i-lcgies, 
dirges. <‘pigrams, od“s. and Hacchie songs 
of the liighi St Ij Pie <iuallt \ . St e T. Dergk, 
Poft.p hjnei (inrvi, 1^7 7--^2: It. \V. 
Siiiytli, (irtek Mclic Voda. I'.ai'j; ami J. A. 
S 3 'iinuuls (trails.), in hi.-% c/, ihe 

(fnek Pods, 1S73-76. 

Simonosek), sec Siiimonoseki. 

Simonstown, tn. und Brit, nav.il station, 
(’ape Prov., S. Africa, on F dse IJay, 
23 n. south of Gape Town. P. has ex- 
tensive docks, which were opene»i ny the 
duke of (kmnaught in 1910. In ll‘J2 the 
1 mon tiov. agreed to lake res*pok.Mbility 
f(tr the niaiutenHiiec und mamung of tiie 
forts commanding it. The Nnlionalist 
oiiposition in South (fiica. before the 
.'-'ccond World War, pro]n*sod to protect 
Semth African neutrality by tlie outright 
cession of S. 'os another Gibraltar.* 
Hertzog (g.i’.) claimed, from the stand- 
point of international law. l hat there ‘ wiis 
no difference in principle liciwccn simona- 
towu and Gibraltar.’ and that if tho 
liuion claimed neutrality S. e * ild bo 
treated as foreign ter. But In 1935 bis 
views coincided with Gen. Snmts’s declara- 
tion in 1928 that *the great sheet -anchor 
of South Africa’s liberty i.s the British 
fleet.* Pop. 5000 (nearly half of whom 
are whites). 

Simony, buying or selling for money, 
or otlier corrui> .'onsiderutlon, ony ecclcs. 
beueficn, dignity , or preferment, or causing 
a clerk to obtain or to relinquish snob 
benefice op preferment for corrupt con- 
sideration. Tho 40th canon of 1603 deals 
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with tho subject, and in common law tho 
offence depends upon 31 Elizabeth, c. 6. 
The woixi i.-> derived from 8iinon Magus 
Q.V.), mentioned in Acts viil. 18-‘i4'a8 hav- 
iig otfcretl money to IVter and John that 
ho might obtain the spiritual power pos< 
sossed by the Apostles. 

Simoom, or Simoon (Arabic snmnai, 
from samnit poisomng), hot and sliliing 
wind which sweeps over the deserts (»f 
tiyria, Africa, and Araliia. t’onveetioiml 
eddies are ofU'u sot up by the int<‘nsely 
lieated desert forming dustdevils anil 
sandstornis. 

Simplicius (d. a.d. 483), pope from 4G8. 
During his ptnitilleate many eceies. ditli- 
oulties an»^e from the Monopliysito party 
in the E., and Italy was invaded it'y 
barbarians led by King Odoaeer. 

Simplified Spelling. The proposal to 
simpiif>' Eng. spelling has been broached 
from time to time ever since spelling 
achieved uuiforntity in large measure in 
the slxt«.euth century, boeietles have 
been forme<l for the purpose, and in- 
numerable improvements, most of them 
in the form of logical modiiicatioiis, have 
been suggc.-'tcd. 

Any attempt to ‘simplify* Eng. is 
limited by certain fundamental facts: 
(1) tho vocabulary of tho language con- 
sists of over 400.000 words (the Oxford 
l/ictionari/p >^ilhout the snppleincntHry 
vol., contains a total of 414,8‘2.)); (2) 
although hng. is btimsi on A.-S. (itself a 
dead language) it includes, apart from 
those of Dk. ami Lat. origin, words drawn 
from many otiicr languagcR, e.y. Fr. (/lofW), 
(•er. <Kind*‘ryarten)t Chinese (tea), Fortu- 
gue.se (//larirtti/ode), Malay iyonu), Diiteh 
{yacht), Arabic (cojffe), llcb. ((i//tra), 
Fersiaii {lilac), Turkish (fuli/)). While 
words so borrowed are not alnajs pro- 
nounced os they are in tlie count ric.s of 
their origin, they are usually spelt in tho 
same way. More words of thift nature arc 
constantly being added to tiie language; 

(3) the pronunciation of Eng. word.s by 
the Eng., to say nothing of foreign Im- 
portations, is constaiitly in u sUitc of flux; 

(4) the Eng. alphabet is utterly incapable 
of conveying the sounds used. 'Fhcre are 
twenty -six letters. Of tiicse, three (c, </, 
and X) are .superfluous, a.s they can bo 
otherwise represented ; c by k if liard and 
by 8 if a sibilant; q by kir; x l)y ks. Of 
the twcntv-tliivo remaining, lliree or© 
perinanenily vowxis, wiulc //r an be used ns 
either a vowel r»r a < nri^onant, and w as 
a consonant (us in we) and in cdinbiiiation 
with a vowel (as in cue). The remaining 
slXteoD an' cousouaiits. (Tw’o extremely 
useful Saxon Hynibol" for Uie sound th 
were eliniinatod after tlie Norman Con- 
quest, n!« the tongue> of the invaders wct#* 
Incapable of grappling with it.) ThK 
meagre and somewhat illogir'ul colieotion 
represents flu; total ineaiiH for expressing 
Eng., simplified or otbenvisr*. Any idt«Ta- 
Uons in spelling on a iargr^ se.alo would 
Involve an upheaval Justitlablo only if 
such altr^nitlon possiissed at least three 
positive virtues. It w'ould have to be 
strictly conslstCDt, it would have to bo 
simple, and it would have to meet with 
general acccptani'c. 


Many reformers, aw'are of these handi- 
catis, arc' w illliig to coinproiuise, and make 
only minor simplifications. Minor modi 
Hcations. liow'cver, liavo been occniTiiig 
for centuries. I n tho seven toenlh (‘outury 
Daniel Defoe was cllininatiug tlio I from 
should, irouUt, and could by sulKstituting 
an apostroplie, ehouUi, eU*. htrangely 
enmigli, numbers of sncli simplilications 
later disappeared, to lie replaced by tho 
old forms. Two examples may bo given: 
(L) the Use of the apostrophe in liio past 
U*U6c*s of verbs w’hero tlie -ed w'as not 
intended to be pronounce d as a si p.irated 
syllalile {resolved, harm'd)-, (2) tho spelling 
of fareucU with only one L On tliu otlu-r 
hand, the oiice-nuiversal k at the end of 
works like arithmetic ami nitir, and tho 
hceuiul t in until have been dropped and / 
liius been substituted for yh in fren':y, 
Murdind, too, w'as originally wTitten 
murthered, and ipistle, einstile. .Vmer. 
spelling contains a number of simplifica- 
tions not found in England, such as tho 
absence of a in favor, color, honor, and 
similar our endings, this simpler siielling 
being a survival fromtbe Elizalictlnm form. 

One school of Kiig. spelling leformciv, 
including l^rof. Folliek, liave suggested 
that if phoneUc spelling is impraetienble 
because of the limituti()n.s of tlie Eng. 
aipiialict, all vowels with identical vowel 
sounds should bo written witii tbe same 
vowel, e.g. air should also be the spelling 
for ere, e'er, heir, and Ayr. 'riiis ‘auto- 
matic spelling’ is opposed on the groiiud.s 
tlint word.s can elinnge their vowel sounds, 
e.g. soot hns in dlllerent (cnturies and 
localities rhymed with Itoot, cut, and put; 
tea in tho cigliteenth century was (eor- 
rt'ctly) pronounecsi lay. Automuth* spell- 
ing would therefore need reviewing 
pericMli<'all 3 '. 

Till* same ohjeetl«)n applies to 'phonetio 
spelling,* ttH advocated hy iieriuird Sliaw. 
This siiiiplifleutlon is iuisi'd to a far largtT 
extent on {irommeiation. Thus h/unh be- 
eoiiu'h bom. Meivil Dewey compiled his 
Decimal Class i/icat ion and Delaltv Index 
entirely In tills system, fits reasons for 
its adoption w'cre that the old foriiiH (1) 
w'usted HpaiM* and then*foro money; (2) 
confused <*hildren and wasted time; 
(3) w'cro illogical, and, by tlieir lin-oii- 
slsU'ncy, pn^vented Eng. from bieoming 
a world language. Hrhool liecoiues skool: 
sheln.s, shetrs’, and itsyeholoyy, .vikolojy. 
S. on tills principle has been adopted 
in tlie N< tlierlaiids. In ibid, after many 
year-t of diseiissimi by a Iiiiteli-lielgiaii 
eomniittee of linguists, •spelling roforiiiH, 
basing Dutch and Flciiii.sh almost entirely 
on pronunciation, wcto saneitoned bv 
both gov's. Since I SOI Dr. Kollewijii had 
been advot'aliiig such a reform. Tho 
prln. eiiangi'S were (l, r and o were to bo 
writU ‘11 singly in an open Ryllaide, e.g. 
tiomen (tri C'i) Instead of hoomen-, (2) 8 wua 
to be writtri'ii instead of $ch wiien the ch 
w'os not pronounced, o.g. tts (Ash) instead 
of ridch\ (3) tlie last bat one form of 
declination was abolished, i.c. de (the) was 
to bo written instead of <ien (tlio) for 
inaaculino words In tbe Blngiilar and oa 
tho object of tho flcutcnce. A third group 
of roforiners propose an oven more drosUo 
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c'lianffo. P. IJ. Rlflge-liecdle in Why Not 
Enalmhf has advocated a siinpUflcatloii 
involvine: a now alphabet. This Is fully 
plionotic. Ho arfi^ucs that while this 
system mi»;:lit take lonprer to Impose it 
would, once estab. bo tlio casiost, moht 
loffical, and most ocoiiomioal. 

Opposers of S. S. claim that reforms in 
spelling can only be appli(‘d to a static 
language, i.e. one that is dead, or mori- 
bund. But tho Dutcli experiment would 
appear to sliattcr this argument. 

Simplon Pass, Swiss Alpine pass, G502 
ft. above tho seji, is crossed by tho 
yiinplon road, built at the orders ot 
Napoleon between 1800 and 1807. The 
pass begins from Brieg, in the Swiss canton 
of VulaiH. and winds up and tiuui down, 
i)ver COO bridges and through many roek- 
plerced tunnels, to Domodossola in It. 
Piedmont. TJie distance is 41 m. The 
railway tunnel, extending from Brieg tt) 
Iselle, was opened in lUOG. It is 121 m. 
long. 

Simpson, Sir George Clarke {b. 1S78). 
Brit, meteorologist, 6. at Derby, educated 
at tho Diuccban School tliere and at (lot- 
tiugen Uiiiv. He be<*ainc a fellow of Man- 
chester Uiiiv. in 1901 and was 18.31 
exhibition scholar. 1902-5. In 1903-4 
lie Investigated tb‘' cleetrieal state of 
the atiiiosplieiv A^epland, joined 

the Meteorological Olhee, London, as a 
relent Hie assLtant in 1905, lectured on 
meU'orology at Manchester Uiiiv., 1905-G, 
and was imperial Meteorologist India 
Ironi J90G to 1920. He was inet<*oro- 
logist to tlie Brit. Aiitarelic expedition, 
1910-12 and wrote on atmospheric elee- 
trieity, tern'Strhil radiation, and ice-ages. 

was ilirector of tiie Meteorological 
Olllee from 1920 to 1938; president ot 
hcetioii A (Mathematics and Physics) of 
tlie Brit. Assoeiatiou. 1025. He was 
awarded tin* /SymoiLs g<»ld medal by the 
Knyai Meteorological Society (19.)0) of 
which body lie was president from 1910 
U» 1912. I’.H.S. (1015); K.C.B. n93'>». 

Simpson, Sir James Young (1811-70). 
Scottish doctor, h. at Bathgate, graduated 
in medicine at Edlnhurgh Univ., and was 
prc'sldeiit of the Uoyal Medical Society in 
1835. He Bpeeialised in obstetrics and 
lu 1817 introduced chloroform. S. pub. 
many books and papers on obstetries, 
anoesthcBla, Uonueopatliy, cholera, leprosy, 
etc. He was made a baronet, 18GG. See 
H. L. (Jordon, Hitnyson and Chloroform, 
1897. 

Simpson's Rule. To find tlie area en- 
cloHed by a curve, dn ide it into an even 
iiiiiuber of parts by an odd uunibcr of 
equidistant ordinates ineludliig tho fir-t 
ii iid last . Number the ordliintes in order; 
then the area will be the sum of the first 
and last ordinates- plus twdee the sum of 
the other odd ordmales, plus four times 
tho sum of the oven ordliiati's, the total 
being inuUlplied by one-third tho dlstuiioo 
between one oi'dluate and the next. 

Sims, James Marlon (1813-83), Amcr. 
surgeon and gyiuecologist, b. In Luncobter 
diet.., H. Carolina, eduoated at Jelfersou 
Medical College, Plilhi dolphin, whore he 
graduated in 1835. He is remembered 
particularly for his invention of the 'duck- 


billed ’ vaginal speculum (originally a bent 
spoon) named after him, which permitted 
an unobstructed view of the vaginal lining. 
The use of this speculum enabled S. to 
[ierfe<-t an operation for the troiibloKome 
eouditioii of vesico- vagina I llstiila (i.r. a 
etmiiectiou between the bladder and the 
vagina). He also devised a metiiod of 
amputating tho cervix iiU‘ri (neck of tho 
woiiil)). A statue to bis memory was 
erected in Bryant l*ark. New York, in 
1891. 

Simson, Lady, see Abiiwell, Lena. 

Simson, Robert (1G87-17GS), {Scottish 
mathematieiaii, b. in Ayrshire. Having 
studied in (jla-^gow and London, he w'as, in 
1711, appointed by the univ. to the pr<»- 
fessorship of matliematics, and held this 
po^-t until 17C1. Ills great work was bis 
restoration of Euclid’s lost treatise on 
Poris/tiH (177G), but be also pub. Set tionum 
Conicarum Libri P. (1735, 1750); ApoUouii 
Ceruif i Loctyram rUinorum Libri //. ( 1 749), 
a restoration iif Apollonius’s lost treatise; 
and Klenientit of Eurltd (1756), which was 
for a long time the staudai d it t of Euclid 
in England. 

Sin, a deliberaU‘ olb*ni*e against (Jod, 
whether hv transgressing the law of right 
and wrong as known liy right reason, or 
the posilive divine law imposed by revela- 
tion. S. Is evil considered as disobedience 
to, or rebelUou against, the Deity. lu 
tliis sense the idea of S. forms a part of 
most. If not all, great religious systems; 
esperially of tin* Uhri‘*tiAii and Jewish 
religion'', though some modern free- 
thinkers flepreeate the id»*a of S., and 
consider it as a vestige ot a low’er stage of 
human cMdutioii. Theidogiatis divide S. 
Into original S. and aetual S. Tho former 
eoiisHth in the loss of the righteousness be- 
llev<‘d to have been the condition of Adam 
and w'hieh should have been handed dow'n 
as a heritage to posterity. This lo'.s (‘an 
be made good only by the merits of Cliiist. 
the Second Adam, ‘iu whom all men are 
mode ali\e.* Baptism remove's the guilt 
of this S., though the resultant ineliuation 
to e\ 11 ill tho humuu being remains, (tiiilt 
111 til is oonuectiou is rather to b'* under- 
stood as much poverty and in(‘a;.i ily to 
pb'ase tiod. Actual eompri'ies all tho 
evil w'lllliigly WTOught by an individual m 
thought, word, or deed. Actual S. can 
only be removed by rei*entancv. It is sub- 
divided l)y Catholic theologians Into mor- 
tal which totally deprives tho soul of 
divine life, and venial y., which can co- 
exist with the love <»f (,!od. See (J. Quell, 
C. Bertram, (J. StAtihn. and \V. (Jrund- 
mnim, Nm (Bible Key Word.s Series), 
10.30. 

Sin (or En-zu), ‘Inrd of wdsib'..!,’ tho 
Babylonian inoou-god, chief of the second 
cli\iiie triad, compost d of S.. Shninosh, 
and Adad, or Shamash and Istitar. Tho 
Babj Ionian or yumcriun eal<‘Tuiar w'as 
regulated by the moon, whence the high 
place held by this god iu the uatlonal 
pantheou. H. was the tlrst-born of Eu- 
lil, the B61 of i 'pur, father of yhamasti, 
the sun, and of i.^utar. He was surrounded 
by tho deep mystery that accompanies the 
majesty of a supremo deity, and a prayer 
in tho library of Ashurbonipal speaks ot 
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him as a *diTimt> full of lovi , like the by 13 ( in , uicl uro admirably preserved 
tar-olt lieavtu and tlit broad ocean 1 no text is wiiitcn In four columns to the 
whose deep inner being no god under pago (two in tlio poetical books), with 
stands' iTob iblv the most niut leut of foit\ eight lines to the eoluiun C S 
worship of b was at Ur (wluro he w is seems to have been written bv three 
known as hiaimai),anotlur was it Hunan sciibcs and then are man^ corioctlons 
He held a less exalted position in the Tlu woids aie wiiitiu coutmuousl> with 
A6s>riau pantheon being o\ cr'^badowt d out sipaiatiou but high and iiiidcllo 
by \shui V Umple was erected to him points as well as the lolou are used for 
in Khoisabad punctuation I hero an no accents or 

Sinai 1 Mt i Iso known as Hoi eb, from breathings Sue red names are abbicvi- 
which the law was given by God to the ^ted Iht place wheict b was written 
children of Israel k our pla< es lav claim is nnu rtam Lgvpt Is probable and 
to the mine 1 he local traibtions point 1 alestmo (t specially Cusuci) possible 
to Jebel ( Mt *) serbal b7:)0 tt or Jcbel Ihc probable date is the middle eit the 
Mue& ( Mt of Moses ) 73 j 9 ft as tJie site f >urth eentury C S was pub m full by 
e>f the lawgiving In the sixth ccutuiv li's.htndorf m facsimile typo in 1862 a 
A.D man anchorites inliabitecl that phologiaphie facsimile w is pub bv the 
region and there were ^a^lOll^ mon Oxfoid univ Piess N I idll O r 
astcric'' 1 here is at present oiih one 11*- Coder SinaitiruH (Slh td ) 

mouanterj the Gk oithodox Coment of Idti and H J M Milne and I G bkeai 
St Catbeilnc situated m W Idi tl Der, Codec SmaUuu^ and the Codtx 

wliich dates from the time ol Justinian AUxandnnuk 

Here lisihcndorf discoMrtd the fimous Sinaloa, I acitle state c f Mexico bounded 
Oodex Smaitieub (see biwiTices Codix) by tin gulf of Californli on the \\ flu 
2 \dmmisri iti\e iliv of 1 gi pt lop %egc t itioii of the low coast liucl is troph ol 
37,200 It IS itiiingulai i c luiisula at the but then is a gradual use to the bU ira 
bead of the Hcd "^ca lu the 1 irst W oriel Madic Mts the wc 11 waten d soil vn Idmg 
Wax it was occupied bi J lilt foi CCS The cereals, me zeal cotton tobacco siigai 
inscribed moniincnta and the stone cane coffee and fruit Mining is the chief 
inscriptions and s nhblings which woie inclustrv gold silver copper Iron lead, 
found in the ptmnsula fall into two and salt being h und Tho cap is C iili 1 

K mps (1) tiic iiiscripLioiis known as cm and the peit AUata Alta 22 000 
lfl?o bimitie piobibH belonging t the s] ni lop 401000 
fifteenth eentuo n e These Inse ni ti ms Sinclair, Mxv (1H70 1316) F ng novelist 
found m 1004 j and after 192S in I it Ui k I nv lu ir Birkmluad and 
bcrabit el Kh leb m are wntUii in a m npt cdiu ited »t th I idles t jllce,< C he Iten 
which Pnd Albright has onlv icceiitlv him Poiliv ond in taphvsus wiic her 
< lulmed to have elec ipheted Ihisseiipt earliest aetlvitieH she 11 elueed some 
has been eonsideied bv main se h hirs is verst 111 l^h7 uid 1800 1 i novel 
the prototype ot the Semitic iljih lU t and Xndny Vrann was pub ui 18 )i) but it 
hence of all the al])Uabets (^te’ undir was only viitb 7 Ar / //c 0 101) that 
Aije*habi< r) (2) the St j smaltie inscrlp she begnntx) mike a reput itionf >1 re illsni 
tionsand s< libhhrigs be! inging to the tlist e-omp liable with that el e>is mg WitJi 
to third ecntui i l> 1 ui wiitteu in i //»#» ( reedors (1910) anel dh rw irks she 
script (known d-i \to '^iiiaiti ) v^hichinay earned by about lOIb the gi neral i« pula 
be consider J is tin* link I etu tn the tlon of being the fort Ino*^t < onte rnporai y 
Nabataan ml the \rihK alphibctte writer among 1 iig sj taking woiiuii she 
The Iseo Muiiti ins iipti ui-* wen m imly s< ive d In the h irst \V oriel Wai with a field 
found in the V\ itgioii f in the dist'^ ambulane e writing her < xp< rieneen under 
of Jcbel Mu a and lebel k therm the title Journal of Impn^ftnn^ in Jieh 
cspeeially in tie W&di ]<eiriti gium (1916) leaving tl tion for a tliiio 

Sinaia, vil 1? m S of i re deal on the she collated her phileiHophlcal rtu dilations 
Pxabova in Uiimania fsirious f »r iti in A I >t feta e of Idealism (1917) a well- 
monastery L util the 'ne oiid World War urgued thesis of iiietiphv icul thought, 
the vil w IS a popular suiiirner resort for and f >11 >wcd thi In 1922 with a treatise, 
the nohihtv The reivul family hi d a J hr \ew fdral\**in and In the s line vear 

residcneeat < o* tie Pelt s lop 400e) she i>ub J he I ft anel Death of Ilarrut 

Sinaiticus, Coelex eaili st Gk vellum I rcai Hex litei iio\ols showed finer 
codex extant Ortgmalh it probably had chaicutei dt liiient ion and a inonv finished 
at least 730 leaves, n jw there are only stvle than diel the e erlnr one of her best 

390 of which 242 eoiir mi a gieat parted Ixeing i ( urr if S nL» (1924) She also 

the O 1 unei 148 have utiinthe whole wroti a lift of Ihr three UrontesKn 1012 
N T with th( 1 pistl nf Barnabas and Sinclair, Upton Beall (6 1878) Amer 
portofthe stiepherd f Hern as [•oity novelist b at Bnltlmoio Maiorland He 
three leaves (all of the O 1 ) ait at I tip/ig was eiiucAted at tht eejhgo of the city of 
three fragimnlA at lenlngiai all the New \nrk and Uoliiinbla Univ Before 
remaining leave 8 aio in the liiit MiiMnim, he w ns twenty seven he ha^l written 21f an- 
ac^iuired in 19 io being puic based from oasos (1904) a brilliant novel of the Civil 
the ^\iet Govwfor £100 000 G s was wax A ^^ociallst, ho turned his attention 
dlscovend in 1844 and 1859 hv Dr Csm- to copltallstto abuses and in 1906 ob- 
stantlne Tlscbemdoif (1815 74) the critic talmd world wide fame by his powerful 
and derlphtrvr of ane t In the novtX, 1 he Jungle This was a bitter ex- 

monaste^ry of bt. Ghtherine at Mt Sinai posnro of the methods existent in the 
(hence the name* Sinai thms) ' The haves, stock vords and meat-packing plants In 
whlob are of line velltuu, incasure 15 in Chicago, and led to Congress passing the 
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first nations! pure food law. In 1913 S. 
investiaated the abuses In the ooeJ -fields of 
Colorado, exposed them, and once more 
caused Congress to act. Out of his studies 
grew his novel Kina Coal (1017). 'Tfte 
Profits of PeHigion (1918) is a bitter attack 
on the alleged coalition of religion with 
capitalism. The Brass Check (1910) seeks 
to prove the alliance between bto business 
and Axner. newspapers. The Goose Step 
(1923) seeks to show how rich men, by en- 
dowing univs., iiifluonoe the economic and 

{ >o1itloal beliefs of the students, the future 
eaders of the country, money Writes 
(1927) shows what he sincerely believes to 
bo the influence of capitalism upon those 
who produce the country’s litoroturo. 
He received the Democratic nomination fi)r 
governor of California in 1934. promising 
to 'end poverty in California by a systxmi 
of old age assistance.* S. founded the 
Amer. Civil Liberties Union in California. 
He won tlie I’ulit/.cr prize in 1943 for 
Dragon's Teeth (1942). Otherworks (mostly 
novels) include The Way Gut (1933); 6*o-o/i 
(193G); Presidential Agtml (1944); Dragon 
Harvest (1945); A World to Win (1940; 
Presidential Mission (1917); A Giant's 
Strength (1948); and One Clear Call 

Sind, or Solnde, prov. of Pakistan, situ- 
ated to the N. of 4rahlau Gulf, and 
consisting maiuiy of an alluvial plain, 
the E. part of which is practically desert. 
Being beyond the influence of tne mon- 
soons its rainfall is scanty, and most of the 
cultivated area dopeiids on irrigation by 
canals, such as the Lloyd Barrage canals 
and the inundation canals (see Hijkk\tr). 
Rice is tJie prin. crop, but cott^m and In- 
digo arc also among the winter crops, 
while wheat, barley, <iil-seedH, and \ege- 
tabicR are jircKlucts of spring. The 
animals of the prov. are plentiful, includ- 
ing camels and buffaloes ; and the flamingo, 
pelican, stork, crane, atid Egyptian ibis 
frequent the shores of the delta. Among 
maniifs. are gold, silver, and silk em- 
broidery, Icatlier work, lacquered ware, 
carpets, elotbs, and pottery; while the S. 
cotton priutci*s arc most skilful, .Salt is 
obtained from the delta of the Indus, and 
is the only inincrnl product of liiiportanee. 
There aro cement f.'U’Ljries at Karachi and 
Rolirl, and an electric lainp factory at 
Karachi. Woollen and other cottage in- 
dustries are being developed. A radio 
lamp works was started at Karachi in 
1940. and after war broke out some Iron 
and steel rolling mills were also t‘Klah. 
there. Kara<'hl is the seat of adminis- 
tration, bc'sidcH being a great tcrminul 
airport and an im]iortniit seaport, cxpinl- 
Ing cotton, wheat, barley, rice, tiour, seeds, 
wool, etc.. The Hyderabad -Jodhpur liu© 
connects the frontier with the Jodhpur 
railway, thus linking S. at Hyderabad 
with Rfljputnna, N. and central India, tuid 
Gujorat. S. was anuexed in 1843. It 
was a prov. of the prtMsidcney of Bombay 
until 1936. It has a legislative assembly 
and the governor is advised by a ooimctl 
of Tulnlstors. Area 48,130 sq. in. Pop. 
4,535,000 (Muslims, 3,208,000; Hlndu.s, 
(including scheduled castes), 1,230,000; 
Bikhs, 31,000; Christians, 20,000). See 
J. Abbott, Sind, 1924. 
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Sindbad the Sailor* one of the charaoteos 
in the A rabian Nights Entertainments. He 
is a wealthy citizen of Bagdad, who maJees 
seven ^wonderful voyages, discovering a 
roc’s egg, the valley of diamonds, etc. 

Binder, see Zindkr. 

Sindhia* title of the Mahratta princes of 
Gwalior. Hanaji Sindhia held high rank 
In the army of the Peshwa, and was 
governor of a large portion of Malwa. 
Mudhajee (d. 1794), his son, was defeated 
and taken prisoner at l^aniput In 1761, but 
escaped, and made himself master of 
Delhi, subsequently capturing Gwalior, 
Agra, Alighur, and nearly the whole of the 
Doab, to which he added the states of 
Jodhpur, Udaipur, and Jaipur. He was 
succeeded by his grandnephew, DauUd 
licu) Sindhia (d, 1827). who was defeated 
by Holkar in 1 802. The following year he 
tneurnsd the displeasure of the E. India 
Company, was routed by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley at Assaye and Argnum, and forced 
to cede all his possessions in the Doab and 
along the r. b. of the Jumna to the Eng. 
During the mutiny Baji ties.} (d. 1886) 
fought against the rebcD, but was forced 
to tlce for safety to Agra, as his troops 
doserted him. 

Sindhi Dialect (of Punlabi), see Inoo- 
Euiiopkan Lan(;uaoks. 

Sindibad, see Suvfix Wise Mastko-s. 

Binding, Christian (1856-1911), Nor- 
wegian comi)(>8er. 5. at Kongsberg. Ho 
studied at Christiania (Oslo) and later, 
with the Norwegian Gov.’s support, in 
Germany, where he spent many years of 
his life. For a time he was prof, of com- 
position at Rochester, New York. Like 
< Jrit'g. his style is characteristically 
Scandinavian, but his muhic is moi© 
detached and objective. Among his 
works are three symphonies, two violin 
etmeertos and a pianofort© (‘oncerto, 
ehamher music, violin and pianoforte 
.sonatas, etc., and some popular pianoforte 
solos. 

Sine, see Tkiuonometuy. 

Sin-eaters, men. w'ho, by paT'taklng of 
food ami drink (often a crust of l>read and 
a pot of ale) in a death-chamber lift the 
burden of sin from the departed - plrit and 
(bus assure to ft an Sase and rt^l* here- 
after. This superstition was csi)eoIally 
practised in Wales and the bordering cos. 

Sinecure, properly a lienetlce without 
cure of souls {sine cura ammarum). This 
happens: (1 ) Where a rector and vicar are 
iiistitutol to the same church, in which 
ease the former is excu'^etl from duty and 
the rectory is called a S. benefice. (2) 
Where the benefice, being donative, is 
committed to the incumbent by the 
patron expressly without cure of souls, 
tiie cure not existing. (3) Where a par. 
(f/.r.) is destitute of parishioners (called 
also depopulation). Certain cathedral 
ofllecH. \iz, (*anonrict^ and prebends, are 
also called Bs. By extension S. is applied 
to a post of profit for which no work 
is done. 

Sine, Curve f. If wo wish to construct 
the curve y — sinx, where x is expressed tn 
circular measure, not In degrees, we pro- 
ceed as follows. Draw a circle with centre 
C and radius equal to a unit length (In the 

Y 
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diacrram. Fig. 1, this Is \ in., but any 
convenient unit can be adopted) and 
through C draw a horizontal line inter- 
secting the circle m .1 and A\ Tdko any* 
point O on this hue as the origin of co- 
ordinates, then if X is the lengtli of any 
arc of the circle measured from A, it 
is necessary to represent .i along OI) 
measured from O. This is losily done 
by making OO equal to tht hcmi-circuiu- 
ferenco of the circle, that is, n r, or if the 

‘22 

radius r is taken as the unit, OD-ir = 


point A' or 8 on the circle; it may be 
noticed that the angle subtended at C by 
the arc AA' ot the semicircle is 180®, tlio 
sine of which la zero, and so wo should 
expect the ordinate at D to bo zero. If 
the procosB is continued for the lower 
portion of tho scinic irclo the curve bolow 
the x axis is produced as shown in tho 
ttgiire, tho lowest point L corresponding 
to H' on tho circle, just ns tlio highest 
point I\ corresponded to H on tho circle. 
Coiilmuing to tlie right of K tho ciiivo 
will lepcat itself and will bo a leplica of 
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The semi-circumferem 0 is then divided 
into any desired number of equal parts, 
say 8, marked 1, ‘2, 3 ... 8, and if OI) is 
divided into tho same number of equal 
parts at tho pointA pi, Ps, Pa, etc . it is 
obvious that any arc such ns .43 on tho 
circle 18 equal to Opa« &nd so on for the 
other arcs. The sine of tho angle ACi is 
the length of the perpendicular from the 
point 3 on CA divided bv tho radius, or 
since the latter is one iimt, it is simply 
the penicnclicular from 3 on (\l hroni 
the point p» draw a perpendicular PsP® 


the < iirvc betWLcn f) and J), and so on. 
The length Of Is called tiie ivave U ngtk of 
tho curve .ind is t qiial to the c in um- 
ftnuie of the tiirk 

The CHiuatlon of the curve 
is V hin? Ill Its simplest form, but more 
gtiiciaUv It (.in be €\pnss(d m the form 

V asm and tho method for con- 

structing Hueh a curve will he niustiated 
b> assigning numeric al v ulucs to a b, and r 

r 3 

If wo take the eci nation a'^ y 7sm 
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to OUt rncfting a line from 3 drawn 
parallel to OJ) in tho point P», then It is 
easily seen that the ordinate PsPs is equal 
to the perpendicular fiom 3 on CA, and 
hence is the sine of Opt, whlcdi ih equal 
to the arc A3. Continuing tlio process 
with all the other points, 1, ‘2, etc., 
tiotween A and A\ tho ordinates PiPi, 
PfPt. etc., are the sines of the corro- 
Bpoiiding values Opi, Opt* Notice 

that the line Ps2 passes through tho point 
6 on the circle and thrungh tho point P« 
on the curve, and similarly for tlie other 
lines Pil. etc. The curve intersects tho 
r-axls at />, which corresponds to tho 


wo dinw two circles of radii 7 and 4 units 
icfepcctivoly (tig. 2), having a cuminoii 
centre C. and with any point O on tho 
hon/on tal lino through C as origin we 
lucoHiiro OM equal tr* 3 units In the 
direction to tho right of O. If tho oqna- 
J* 4-3 

tion of tho curve were y «• it would 
4 

be necessary in measure OM in a dlreotiun 
towards the left of O, that is, in a negatlvo 
direction. From M measure MD equal 
to tho Bcmi-circurnforonco of tho inner 
circle, tho circumference of which is 
divided into any selected number of equal 
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8 arts as before; MD Is also divided into 
le same number of equal parts as the 
Reini-circumforcnce of tho inner circle, and 
the radii Cl, C2, etc., are produced to 
intersect the outer circle at the points 
oi, ot eto. From those points parallels to 
the X'Exis are draw n, meeting; tlic ordinates 
at pu V% «tc., in the points Ft, etc. 
I'heso latU'r points determine the required 
curve. The proof of this will be clear 
from the followini; considerations. 

Take any point Pt the x of which is 
OF I so that Mps is X — 3, because OM »=3. 
The circular measure of the angle AC2 

A2 Mpt 

IS ^2* which by construction is 

or - ^ the ordinate of Pj is the 

, x-3 

^uine as the ordinate of «*, or 7 sin 

Tho wiriie applies for the other points on 
the curve, which tan then be traced out. 
As in the first case, it luteraects the 
x-axis at I) correspoiulliu? to tho point A 
on tlie circumference of the circle, and 
then the ordiiuites are repro<luccd with 
negative sign. The amplitude of the 
curve is the Icugtli its greatest ordi- 
nate, which lb 7. Koil Inc w IV e-length is 
equal to tlio circumference' of the inner 
circle. Using the above equation, the 
amplitude of tho curve is a and the wave- 
length is 2t h, representcil l»y ME, 

The term phase is miport«int, and is 
best luiderstood from an example. From 
any point F on the curve draw a line 
parallel to tin* r-axls, iut«‘rsoctlng the 
curve Ui the points F' and Although 
tho orilinati's of tbeic tlireo points are th«* 
same in muguitude and sign, only P and F^ 
are in the same phase. In each of these, 
as X Incrcosscs j/ iiKTcascs also, hut in tlic 
case of F\ u decreases under the banie 
conditions. Wo can say that two points 
on the sine-curve arc iii tho same phase 
if their abs<*issn', jl and x\ dilTcr by one 
complete w a vc -lengt li . 

TIu* curve // cosj- cun In* coustnicted 
in a himllur manner, bince it can be 

written in the form p -'snur -27r), it can 

be drawn by taking .1/ iit a distance ^ir 

from O or mid\va> hctwi'cn I) and E, If 

tho equation of the curve is i/«7coa— 

it <‘Hn be wntten in the form y -7Hin 

/j* 3 3 \ -3— fi»r\ 

( - ^ ~2 /’ V-'7sin^^ - ^ y and 

tho point M Is takigi at a distance 3 I- On 
from O, the rtMiiaindcr of the coiistrucUon 
being tho same. 

The sine curve has an important appli- 
cation in harmonic motion {q.e.). If the 
position of a point moving with simple 
harmonic motion bo denoted by x, the 
expression x »-aeo8(iiiH-t) is easily ob- 
taiucfl, and in this form all periodic 

K henoinenu can be described. Simple 
amionio motion is isochronous, that is, 
tho period is indepondeut of tho aiuplitudo 


of the motion, well-known examples of 
which occur in the simple pendulum, so 
long as the are of swing is small. In the 
oscillations of springs on which weights 
ore suspended, in tho vibration of taut 
wires, etc. The C. of S. represents the 
simplest forms into which a vibrating 
string can be thrown; it also represents 
the instantaneous form of a section of the 
surface of water along wliich is passing*a 
series of oscillatory waves. Its applica- 
tions in various branches are too numerous 
to deal with. 

Sinew, see Tcndon. 

Si-ngan-fu, see Usi-an-fu. 

Singapore, llrlt. colony, which includes 
tho is. of a., together with the Cocos- 
Ivecllug Is. and Christmas Is. Until 

the readjustment of 1946 S. was tho cap. 
of the titraitb Settlements, w'hich included 
Penang, Malacca, Labuan, cb'.; but these 
settlenumts now form part of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, ti. is an important sea- 
port, situated on an is. of the same name 
oir the southern coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula. It is a naval and coaling station, 
and the chief entrepot for the K. India 
trade. It has a commodious and safe 
harbour, w'itli extensive dockage, pro- 
tected by fortifications. King's Dock, 
opened 1913, is tho largest K. of bueA. 
It was in 1922 that the Admiralty, 
ri'alising that the new orientation of sea 
power and the ratification of tho W'ushing- 
tou Treaties had brought to the fore the 
Tiroblemof adequate Far E. preparation for 
Dritain. advised tho creation of a modern 
naval station at S., but it was not until 
1938 that tho base was completed. The 
total original estimate was for £7,000,000, 
irrespective of a new tluating dock cobting 
£913,656, which was towed out from 
England in 1928, and of an air station 
which was computed at over £576,000. 
Thu base wa.s olhciully opened on Feb. 14, 
1938, tho closing stages of a very pro- 
tracted job being accelerated by a gift of 
£500,000 from tuo sultan of Jobore {see 
also next article). There are two cathe- 
drals (one Protestant and one Horn. 
Cutliolic), sev. mosques and temples; the 
prill, place of Mohammedan worship is 
the fine Sultan Mosque in Xorth Bridge 
Street, and many finely built publlo 
edifices, particularly Uaflles College, tho 
railway station (built on tho site of a 
reoluiined swamp), the buildings round 
Kafiles Place, and tbo muiiieipal building. 
People's Park, with its hundreds of out- 
door diners and the ehenp -jacks and eating 
stalls along the Eii Tong Seng Street, 
prepares the visitor for tho maze of 
crowded streets that ihrt'ad Chiiiutown 
proper, the Chinese quarter. Campong 
Clam is the Malay and \rab quarter, the 
spine of vvliJoh is the North Bridge Itoad, 
with Middle Road and Arab Stroc't as the 
largest ribs. Round Middle Rood, Uailam 
Street, and Malay Street is a Jap. quarter. 
Facilities for higher education are pro- 
vided at King Iward VII. College of 
Medicine and Rallies College. The latter 
was opened in 1928 to place education of 
a aniv. standard within the reach of all 
the youths of Brit. Malaya who were 
capable of profiting by It and also to meet 
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the Deed for qualified teaohors for 
eeoondar? classes Tho s Trade bohool 
gives lustructlou In gtnoral meohanlos 
The tn has an enormous trade. Its 
harbour in point of tiode (before 1941) 
being one of the git^aiest in the world, 
with exports of tin, rubber, spioes, 
gambler, gums tapioca sago, rattans 
copra, preserved pmeapples, and hides 
niere are mam \niied industrial under- 
takings and almost iveiv klad of civil, 
mechanical and c lec trlcal works, and also 
shipbuilding and ship icpairb arc included 
in the normal activities of S S Is linked 
by a causeway which cai ries a i cad and the 
railway to Johore the state which lies 
immeditteb N oftht is 
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The area of S isiJTsii m lucludingihe 
adjacent Islets Itis 26 m longaurl 14 m 
Iride The pop of S Is estimated in 
1948 was Malays 117 164, Luropeans 
014), Lurasians 9240 Chimso 747 817, 
Indians 71 928 and olhf fd (>556 

The original city of n h said to have 
been founded Immlgiants from I 

Sumatra It rose to promi nonet in tho 
fourteenth century but w is dtstroed by 
the Javanese in or bef ic 1 i77 1 hence 

forth it was little mon than i fishing \il 
until Nfr Marnford llntllt (7 t ) founded a 
settlement there 1 x 1 IS 19 b> virtue of a 
treaty with the Join rt princes and later 
acquired tho whole ia for tbf Last India 
<k>mpan> The new settb ment was at 
first enbordinato to Dr ncriolon in 'Sumatra, 
but in 1823 it was placed under the gov 
of Bengal In 1820 it was united with 
Penang and Malacca unde r the governor 
and oouDfil of the Inoon>oratea bottle- 
menta In 18fi7 the SitUrments were 
transferrod from the India Otfloe to tho 
Colonial Ofiloe, and were oonstitutod as 
a crown colony A further <hango was 
made aft<r the auirendcr of the Jap 
forcea In 1945« when S liecame a separate 
colony (Cmd 6784 of 1946). 

Hitiohf of Sini/apare in the Second World 
War , — The etiati^le conception upon 


which S was founded was that of a pro- 
tected naval base from which a powerful 
fioet could operate, and it was therefore 
defended against attack from the sea by 
fixed coastal defences Mobile aitillery 
and other forms of deft nee wrie needed 
against an enemy approarhing from the 
mainland, and all these weie provided in 
fair quautlties riaus tor defence along 
the Malay reniusula were worked out 
when tho base was completed Military 
aiiflelds vveie construe tod at a number of 
points on tho is and throughout the 
peninsula But when the lap attack 
was delivered on Maluv eui l)c< 8, 1941 
tlieie were not enough adequate 1> trained 
men or nmehines to meet it and the Jap 
had eliminated tho threat of the \mfr 
Na\> b> the attick on Pearl Harbour 
W hen the Jap couvovs began to bring to 
Kota Bahru moie Infantrj reiufortcineuts 
the Bnt e oiiunander at s di c ide d to take 
dcbperitc imasuros Adni 1 hillips (ov) 
steamed e>ut e>f ^ on Dee ') under low 
clouds md dn/zling min l>ut the weather 
cleared ami squadion was eibserved 
Though he turned back foi s it was too 
lito and the battl Biu|>*> J*rina of iValio 
and Repulse were torpedoed aud hiink 
Within a week of the stait of tho enemy 
attaek the lap hid aim >.t eoniphte 
miHti IV of the nir as well as of the sea 
Whether the Hut fouis vvero out 
numbered by the 1 ip in the ptinnsula is 
a mattei of dispute In i seiiet debxte 
in the House of Commons it was stated 
by tho Prime Minister that the Milos had 
mile h the more niimorous foiees but this 
cun only have been at tho end after the 
landing of reinforeements when it was too 
lat^ and the probability w that the fortes 
were more or less eeiual nt tlio lx ginning of 
the attack on the peninsula 1 ho e nemy, 
however had the great advantago by 
reason of mteiwivo training in jungle 
waif in Despitt man> ilb git Ions tin re 
are few piovtd mstanriH of tiltli column 
woik or sabotagf i)\ tin in hah of the 
Malav on penin*^ul i indi t d tlie re are man) 
fnstamcb through iit the (umpaign of 
loval aud eoiiragcjuis c endue t by Maliv, 
C bine so Indian and otlu r mbab Hy the 
end of Tan 1912 the defence forces bad 
liui pressed baek I > the southein Up of 
the peninsula ami hid eiosscd ftom 
Job >ro to s is lln list stand of the 
Hut foices on the mumland <amu on a 
hill ocioHs the soutiicrn tip oi the ponln 
side in ojHii i nintrv where the Jap 
wijo nblo to ii*^* ill tbeir fonts t»>gethei 
Bv Jan 30 the mam Jtiit fonos had 
withdiawn eornph tcl> to Is Tho Jup 
now brought up two mote infantry divs 
and iniith siegi aitillety Tin v toiild 
havi rod lined the is I > c Ontiiiuous air and 
artillery hoinlyardme ut lit a few wen^ks but 
they were aiivious to capture S quickly 
on gnmndb of prestige and lioc^iuso thoy 
wlslied to re lease fore es ftir fighting In the 
Indies and Philippines On the evening 
of 1 eb 4 the Jap artillery opened with a 
boavy barrage, which aeldcd to the in 
iensined air assault that marked tho final 
preparaUons for the attoe k Hhortly 
before midnight of Feb 8 the artiUory 
mounted to its groatest intensity and the 
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defence poHltlons were blatilxctod by the 
dive-bombers. A landiuK was soon 
effected and tho characteristic infiltration 
tactics proctibeil. Tlie Jap. success was 
complete and the Is.'s reservoirs then 
became the fo(*us of eonfliet. On Feb. 14, 
with tho occupation of tho reservoirs 
completed, a lliiul <‘onvcrBinB attac*k from 
three directions closed in on the doomed 
city. Air raids added to the serious 
situation. S. wow raided on the openinir 
day of hostilities (u hen sixty persons were 
killed), but only slightly molestc^d for a 
considerable p<*rIod. But on Jan. 12 
came a major davlight raid by three 
waves of over 100 planes. This was a 
foretaste of an assault that was now to 
bo intensified ns the imoiny di*cw nearer 
to S. By the time the Jap. reached tho 
straits of Jolioro the S. airflolds were all 
but niiteuabh‘, and tbo defending air 
force was red need to a few Hurricanes 
and their ex lia listed pilots. A prolonged 
r<‘slstaru‘e liy tho Brit, military forces was 
useless and (len. Percival, tlie commander, 
therefore decided to surrender and S. 
itassed Into Jap. hands on Feb. 15, 1912. 
There were some 75,000 Brit, troops on the 
fa., including unseasoned ndiifon'ements 
flung In at the la*-! moment. Tho fall of 
S. was a great nnUt.'iry disaster, but to 
attempt t»» a\ . Implv by tho 

alleged ineoniiudeuee ot tho ]nihiar\ eoni- 
rnandorH and tho mistaken policy of 
ooloiiial odiulni‘'tr.'itors is to niJseoiieeix «• 
Its lessons. Warships, hoiiibors, fighters 
and reconnaissaneo planes, guns and tanks 
— all these war essentials were sent to 
meet tho enemy In other theatres. Tho 
choice was made and S. had to suffer. 
Yet, hoxvever painful and regrettable, the 
deeihion was im vitnble and justified by 
siibseriueiit events. The fall of S. cmt- 
tainly marked a turning point in Far K. 
hist., for It showed that tho position of 
tho W. iiowcra there was no longer se<*ure, 
and that eonsecnu-ntlv the xxholo relation- 
sblp ot E. and W. peoples had entt'red 
upon a new plmse. It xxos no doubt this 
aspect of the fall ot S. uhleh gave It a 
fur deeper Mgiiiileanee than that of un 
Irretrlovahle piilitary disaster. S. was 
attacked bv allied aircraft on numerous 
occasions; the flouting do(k, wldi'h had 
been sent tied in 1942, nml raised by the 
Jap., was sunk in an <ittaek on Fob. 1, 
1945. 8. WHS retaken, ithmit opposition, 

by the lint, forces on 8cpt. 5, 1945 
(ate Fau Eahti:kn' ('\Mr\Hi.vs in tuk 
SUCONI) WoiiT.i) W.vp>. Afti'r tho war it 
was decided to r<*gpoiip tho .Straits 8ettle- 
monts and tho Malay States so as in form 
two adininist rat ions, the colony of .S. and 
the Malayan rinon, each under its 
si'pfvnite governor. This arrangtmient 
was superseded lrLl9l8 by ilic ereatlou of 
tho Federation oOlnla.xa on Febrnarv 1, 
1048, Singapore still remaining a separ.ite 
(Yown Colony. 

See R. Braddell, The Liffhta of Sitwa- 
pore, 1934; I. Morrison, MaXaywi Foah 
scHpi, 1042; E. 11. Miller, Strateav at 
Singapore, 1942: O. 1). Gallagher. Retreat 
in the Kaat, 1942: E. Molnnis, The TVar: 
Third Year (Toronto), 1942: U, Bailey, 
We Built and Utatroyvd, 1944; O. Play- 


fair, Singapore goes off the Air, 1944; 
Sir R. Wiustedt, Britain and Malaya, 
1944; Sir G. Sansom, The Stoiv of Singa^ 
pore (paniplilet pub. In Australia), 1944. 

Singapore Base. .Singapore, lying athwart 
tlic gnat shipping routes to E. and W,, 
w.is the Ideal plai*o for Britain's new Far 
E. naval base. Tho Admiralty plan was 
first iiitrodiieed into Parliament In 1923 
anil Its K'commendatlon aroused much 
controversy, e.speciaUy among tho socialist 
and pacifist dementi, while, naturally, the 
Jap. press and politicians lost no oppor- 
tunify of attacking tho scheme. Work 
oil file base had not long begun when in 
1921 it was stopped by the first Labour 
Gov., but resumed when tho Conservatives 
again assumed otilce. When the base 
was first contemplated tho Admiralty hod 
planned to renioih*! for use one of the two 
Ger. floating docks acquired after 1918, 
but it was eventually decided Ut construct 
a new dock tliat could lie taken to Singa- 
pore in sections. In eighteen months a 
huge stm('tur(‘ was built, capable of 
accommodating tlie largest ships of the 
B.N. and displacing some 5r>,00() tons. 
The iiii(lcr-waU»r structure of the dock 
consi->>ted of large tanks for linking the 
pliilform wlicn taking a vessel In. The 
doc*k also contHined engineering work- 
sliops. electrical eijiiipment and a com- 
plete plant for supplying sliips in tin* dock 
wltli electrical energy for lighting and 
power, and a douiilo telephone system. 
The timing of Hie txvo sections of the dock 
oceiipled four months, and both sections 
reai'hcd Mngapore safely in mid Getober, 
192H. It remained to construct tlie larger 
engineering works and tho graving dock, 
but in 1929 the second Labour Gov. sus- 
pended work, much to the disappoint- 
iiMUit of tho dominions, xvhlch liad borne 
a high proportion of tlie cost incurred. 
The iHWV National Gov. proceeded, 
howi^xer, at oiico to rever*ic tlie policy 
of its predecessor and annoiineod that 
tlic scheme contemplated an adequately 
c(|Uipped base, with a graving dock 
capalde of taking tho largest 'ihlps, a 
wharf over 2009 ft. long foi hertliing, a 
store wliarf, fuelling wharf, electrical 
generating station, dockyard w<‘rK shops, 
btort'houscH, houbCH and quarters, and an 
arniarjiiuU depot. In March 1930 the 
main contract for the gi.ivli g dock and 
aiicilhirv units was completed. Gomhiiied 
inaiKiMivres on a large scale were hold m 
the first lialf of Feb. 1938, anil on 
Feb. 11 tlio naval station was oHicInlly 
opened, w ith elaborate ceremonies. In its 
completed state tho liasc Iiad a Minting on 
20 sq. m. of deej) w.iter, an area l.irge 
enough t4) berth tin entire nrit". Fleet. 
The base w^as equipped with Ifi-in or 
larger guns to keep ho->tilo battleships at 
a distance. 8- or l2-in. guns to dispose of 
reconnoitring erutser- quiok-firing G-ln. 
guns for enernv dwtrmers, 3-iii. liatteriee 
for hobtJle mmc-sweepers, and machine 
guns to protect the water-front from 
hostile landii -s. Yet, In tho Second 
World War, i ir year.s later, the great 
base fell to the Jap. almost without a 
stnimle. because, said tlie orltles. it had 
no defences to the N. and ail its great 
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Estab. witli a view to quarrylnfir marble 
with prison labour, the i)rison in its earlier 
years was ort^anised on the most ropresalve 
system of silent prroup labour and solitary 
ronllnement; mall and visitors were not 
permitted. The marble worked was for a 
time much uwd, ospei'ially for bnildlnfrs in 
a Ok. revivalist style. 

Singular Points occur In connect ion with 
the pluttlnf; of curve.s, and are associated 
with the investigation of equal roots of 
equations. A secant or straight lino (8S) 
cutting across a curve cuts it at two points 
at least; if it moves in a direction at right 
aiiglcH to its length tf»war(ls the bend of 
the curve, these points gradually n]'- 
pnMeh; at the Trioineiit when the line 
leaves the curve where two iiolnts eoincido 
(A) the sec.int has h'^eorne a tangent, 
the curve Iving to one side of it. If, how- 
ever, a cnr\o t<»uches at more than two 
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guns, embedded in concrete, pointed 
seaward. The llrlt. Paciilo f^loot took 
up Its station at Singapore once again in 
Sept. 1948. See also under Sinqapork, 
History of Singapore in the Sveontl World 
War, 

Singara. see Sin jab. 

Singer. Isaao Merritt (1811-75), Amer. 
Inventor, b, at Oswego, New York. In 
1851, after much experimenting, lie 
evolved the first prat^tieal single-thread 
chain-stitch sewing machine, superseding 
Ellas Howe's crude model of 1846. He 
set up a factory In Ellxabethtown. New 
Jersey, and retired wealthy. See also 
next article. 

Singer Manufacturing Company. The. 
proprietors of the sewing mnehine in- 
vented bj Isaac Merritt linger in 1851. 
The business began in a small way in 
Doston in that year by a partnership being 
formed between Isaac linger and Ed- 
ward Clark, but the domaiul for the new 
appliance Deoamc so 
great that arrange- 
ments had to be made 
to cope with rapidly in- 
creasing business, and 
the S. M. O. of New 
Jersey was Incorpora- 
ted. This business 
has now* a cap. of 
$00,000,000, di\uled 
into shares of $10U 
each. It owns ten 
factories in four dirTerent countries, and 
also holds the coTitrol of different selling 
organisations. The lint. coTiipany is 
called the Singer Sowing Machine Com- 
pany litd. 

Singgora, Si..NOGon\. 

Slnghbhum, dist. in the (’ln)ta-NngiMir 
div. of Illhar and Orissa, Iruiin; it ha& 
valuable timber exr«oits. The adrnlniN- 
tratlvo hcadqnnrt«*rs are at (’haibasa 
Area 3891 sq. m. Pop. 1 Ui.TOO 

Singing, see Mrsu ; Oim kv; Oi.mokio; 
SoLrnoGio; Sol.mis\'mon; ; ^orvo; 
Voice and Voici Tuvimno: a/'.o Ai/io; 
Bass; Soprano; Tcnou, Tim ijij:. 

Slrigle-stick. scr undtr Fi.nc’incj. 

Single Tax. A tn\ on land nqdaciiig all 
other taxes. In th<* Mglitf.nth century 
in France tiic Ph> siociatii* '^claad (ff.v.) 
held that all taxes ultimately fall on the 
land: increase of weallli (/irodwif ml) 
being due to agriculture and not to 
industry. They accMadingly propo.sed 
thoir imjjCt vnxqite (single trixj on the net 
income from land. Th'* idea made great 
headway but w^w rlda uled b\ Voltaire. 
The modem exponent and popalarlser of 
the S. T., Ht-nry l^eorge (f/.r.), has a dif- 
ferent approach, arguing that (»nly w'ork 
should no rewarded and not the mere 
ppSftCSsJon of land W'hicli no om* has made. 
The landowner should he paid for his 
Jmprovenients: a 8. T. — suiiicieiit, lie 
argues, for all ri*vcniic juirpoMcs —should 
confiscate the values due to nature and 
society . 

Sing Sing, prison of New York, ostab. in 
1824, and rebuilt in 1930. The newest 
cell blocks contain many amenities, such 
as beds, desks, running w'ater, radio ear- 
phones, etc«, for most of the 2500 convicts. 


crunode with two tangents, one lor ea( h 
i>raneh. Is found (D); m the irn ehtig.ition 
of imaginary quantitie*i, curves Tna> form 
a<*nodes or conjug.ite point fK). or cusps 
(t ). Tlieso are known tus inulliid(> points. 
In the figure 11 and (’are shown mu in the 
limit. 

Sinhala, *ftr f’r.Yl.os. 

Sinhalese, sfe n»>'fer Ci,\ L()\ , Inpo- 
Kokopi \n l.AN(jr\l.l 

Sinigaglia, ste .‘^i.vk.ali i\. 

Sinister, in la rahlrv (v-'’-) boinl ninnmg 
from the upper right-hand uuner (as held 
bv the beaier) to the lower left corner of 
an eseutchuoii ileiid miusUt is sign of 
(hisrardv. 

Sinjar (anct. Singara), In. of Asiatic 
Turkey, lu in. W. of Mosul. Singara was 
apparently first conquert d b> Trajan, and 
was the scene of sev. ( oufliiUs between the 
Homs, and Persians. Constaiitlus was 
defeated iiero in a.d. !UH l»y Sapor of 
Persia, who fiiiall> took tliotn. In a.i». 301. 

Sinkiang, large, lll-defincil i)rov. of 
riiliia, extending Tnun Karisu to the 
I'amir, forinerl\ know'ii asOlnnese Turkoh- 
tan. It is a high table-land (‘iOT.’i to 4000 
ft.), bordi'rcd by the l'.i< S.U on the N.W., 
Out<>r .Mongolia on the \.1C., and Tibet in 
the S., with an area 705,70J) sij. in. It 
embraees the h.isin of tho Tarim, W'hteli 
drains an area of 3.’)i,0UU hq. in., half of 
which Is barren desiut. Encircling tlio 
prov. Is a int. girdle, <*oinpoHcd of the 
Tianshnn and Karakoram Mta., tlio 
Hchir Tagh, and the (Inbi w'listes, which 
for centuries guarded It from the outside 
world. The rlimnt<' is extremely Kcvero, 
and blinding sandHtorins are continually 
sweeping over cities and Hlltiiig up Inktsi 
and the beds of streains. Wheiit, barley. 
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maJze, fnillR, and tobu<*eo nro grown in 
the lowland oases. Higher up arc pas- 
tures for sheep and liorscs. Wool, cot- 
Umi, and silk are other products. There 
are gold and coni resources: It has been 
ostlinatod that S. posKossos 38,000,000 
t>ous of anthracite, 283,000,000 tons of 
iron, an equal amount of lead, and largo 
quantities of oil and jade. This mineral 
wealth is now beginning to be developed, 
with Sovl(*t help. 'J’ho cap. is Tiliwa: 
other cities arc Khotan and Kashgar, 
famed for their orchards. A motor roiol 
runs from I.niichow in Kansu, through 
Tihwa and the Hi valley to Khowos on 
the Kazakhstan frontier, but these ore 
only rough pack-tracks to Tibet and India. 
There are nirtlolds at Tihwa and lliiini. 
During the .Second World War allied 
military aid to China pas«.ed through S., 
and the air-«ervice to (*tiungkiiig also 
pas.s<‘d through it; in far earlier times .S. 
contTolled the silk routes lietwccn (’hina 
and the NN . world, and through it Undd- 
hisin. Xestorian (’hrisliaiiity and, IaU‘r. 
LsUitn, reached (’lilna. According to 
recent Chinese statistics the imp. ot :s. is 
4,012,000, the very varic<l t‘leiiieiits of 
whii'h relleet the pu‘<t hist, of the prov. 
Only (I per cent are Chinese, these being 
adniini'-l raters a»»d ••ers; 77 jiep cent 
are 'I'arki, 10 per eeut Kazakh, 2-1 ikt 
cent Khirghiz. and 1-1 pep <*ent Mongol, 
with small groups of White Hu«siaus, 
Vzheks, 'Patars. 'Pajiks. and Manelius. 

The name ‘Hinkiaiig’ iiieujKs the *iiew 
proviuee,’ whieh it beenine In 1S82. being 
tbo first »>f idne provs, created in addiilon 
U) tlio original idneteen as a defensive 
measure for the outlying regions of (’hiiui. 
On the collapse of the Maiiehns in 1011 
it i-nme, like other outl>ing parts of tlie 
empire, nmliT war lord rule, the lirst 
governor being a Vuiinunese. Yang 'Pseiig- 
bsin. Ihit Itiissiaii indu(‘iice steadily 
inerea.sed until 1012, ^^hen the Soviet 
Onion was bard pre.ssed by the ( iers.. Mine 
( /hiang Kai-shek Hew to Tihw'a to persuade 
Shell Sliih-tsai, the governor, to transfer 
liis allegiaiiee oneo more to the Chinese 
cc'iitnil gov. ill Aug. lOll tlio (Chinese 
(lov. felt themselves secure enough to 
dispense with >lien ^hi]i't‘‘ai’sfurtlicrlielp, 
and ho was roeiillcd to riiungking. In 
1944 Hu«-^ia fomented a Kazakh ri'volt. 
which WHS fiillovved lat<*r h> a rising in tin* 
111 valley. The Kazakh rebels formed a 
gov. embracing a part i>f S. In the last 
quartiTof 104.) tbe.v sj>ught to <‘\tend tlieir 
bold over S., advaneing to the gates of 
Kashgar and Im sieging Yarkand. The 
(ihliieMC (Jov., in ditliciilties with the 
Ohlnese Commuiii’-ts, had to ooniproini>.e 
with the rebels (1 0 tO). They agreed that 
the Hi rebels, wiiom they left in control of 
the three N. dist.*zoiies, should lie given 
a meusuro of autonomy, niid he allowed 
to roeruit native regiments for Internal 
security. In 1947 an extremist group of 
, natioualisls (as opposed to the eentrnl 
‘Chinese Nationalists) in S. was pressing 
for immediate autonomy for ri. It Is not 
easy to define the part iilayed by Soviet 
Russia In the Hi revolt; but it seems eloar 
that, although the revolt had its origins 
in Turkl and Kazakh dislike of Chinese 


rule eombined with nationalist aspirations, 
it was exploited by the Russians at an 
early stage. In its dealings with the 
Chinese Gov. the 111 regime stressed that 
it did not wish to soeedc from China, and 
that it regarded itself as a part of China; 
yet it Hew its own flag and its internal 
propaganda w'as direeted towards the 
concept of a republic of E. Turkestan. It 
was one of the misfortunes of the peoples 
of .S. that they were situated in a re^on 
w'herc the interests of Soviet Russia and 
NationaU‘'t China elaahcd with the result 
that thov Kccmcd fated to be pawns in a 
game ol powcr-i»olities. The Chinese, 
however, in adiiiiiiisUTing the prov. were 
eoiifront(‘d with what was essentially a 
eolonitil iiroblcin and. in siiitc of a facade 
of native s<*lf-rule, all real control remained 
fuiitil 1919) in their own hands. Haler, 
w’hcn tlio Coiumuiiisis were ovcrninnlng 
(Miiiia. the situation (‘banged, and in Sept. 

1 91!) it w as rei)nrlt‘d tliat S. had gone over 
to llu‘ f'ommunist-. 

See (k 1*. skrine, Chinese Cenlral Asia^ 
192«; A. von Le (’oq. HurUd ! reasure of 
7'urfii simif 192S; O. liattiniore, 
Desert Itomi in Turkestan^ 1928; and M, A. 
Siein, On Invieni Cential Asian Track's, 
lUXi. 

Sinking, riperation of excavating and 
lining slinft.s to reacli mineral deposits at 
depth. A complete g(‘o1oglcal exploration 
of the area is a luvewsary pixdimiiiary to 
fix the most favourable po.sitiou for S. 
This is usuall> done by trial borciioles. 
The ‘'i/e of shaft is also important, and the 
trend is towards large shafts; in Britain 
shafts u]) to 2') ft. diaimter have b(‘en 
Slink. The modern ]»rael lec is to i‘rcct the 
permanent luMidgear and winding enedne 
ut the outset, and us(‘ a gi.int i»ower-driven 
crane, with a swinging jil), .i.s .i temporary 
iiiTangemeiil for winding the debris from 
the shaft. 

The S. i< eoinmeneed by digging out the 
alluvial, and as the sliatL sides are laid 
bare t«‘uipornry supports are imt in. These 
eoii'.ist ot iron rings, made in segments, and 
bolted together. The Hrsl nng is .su.s- 
]»euded from a strong woodem Irauung at 
the shaft toil. Tlie second ring is su.s- 
peiided from the first by iron h.ingers or 
hooks. The rings are set at i or 5 ft. 
vertjc.il intervals in the and Itigging- 

boai'ds are tixed behind and agam^t tlie 
rock sides. Ev'ery fourlli ring or so i*? sup- 
port etl on steel pegs driv cn into the ground. 
These temporary supports are inserted for 
depths of 29 Yds. or so, before the per- 
ninnent bru*k lining is put in. On reach- 
ing a tinn Ixul of rock a foundation is pre- 
pared to receive a curb on wdiich the brick 
wall is constructed. When S. is re-sumed 
suflieieut ground is lett to act as a tem- 
porary support under t ho curb. The shaft 
is then opened out to its full diameter, and 
temporary rings pul in as before. Having 
excavated another 20 yds. or so the 
second curb is laid dovni, and the second 
length of walling is builr. upwards to Johi 
tlie first sectloi. A scalTold or staging is 
suspended in the shaft to enablo the 
masons to (mustruct the walling. 

When 18. through hard rock drills and 
explosives are lu'cessary to break it. Power 
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diUls are normally employed, mounted on 
steel frames, which enable sev. drills to 

n yo simultaneously. An osplosivo of 
tro*glycerine olnss, havinR a strong 
shattering effect, Is usmilly used. The 
modem teudoiioy is to adopt doia^ action 
firing iu shaft S., os it possesses many 
advantages over the ordinary electric 
firing. The debris at the shaft bottom is 
loaded by shovels into large capacity 
buckets or kibbles, which are hoisted to 
the surface and discharged. In t ho U.S.A. 
particularly, mechanical aids have been 
mtroducod to reduce this labour. TIiokc 
comprise short scraper elevators, which 
are loaded at floor level and discharge into 
the kibble. 

When S. through rocks yielding 
moderate to largo quantities* of water, a 
special shaft lining, each as brick colTerIng, 
concrete, or tubbing is employed to seal oft 
the water. Colleriiig, which is not often 
employed nowadays, consists of a thick 
brick wall, with the apace behind well 
rammed with puddled clay. A concrete 
lining may bo constructed from solid 
blocks, moulded to the radius of the shaft, 
and laid in good quality cement. Liquid 
concrete is mso used, in which case, forms 
or shuttciings are necessary to retain the 
plastic concrete lii position until it sets 
flrmlv. In many S. the concrete is rein- 
forced by steel to give ailditlonal strength. 
Cast-iron tubbing consists of a series of 
rings, each being made up of sev. segments. 
There are two types of tubbing, namely, 
the Eng. system with the tianges next to 
the rock sides, and the (ler. system with 
the flanges facing the shatt simce. The 
tubbing la built upwards, ring after ring, 
and all Joints are made with htrips of yellow 
pine or sheet lead. In the Kng. f.ysroiii 
each ring is kept in position in tight 
wedging and the interlocking of the 
flanges. In the C>er. method the ring seg- 
ments are bolted together which makes 
them particularly strong for reflating 
heavy pressures. 

Tbo cementation process of S. through 
heavily watered ground wa** Jntnidiiced 
Into Britain In lUll by the Francois 
Cementation Companv. Liquid ceuioiit is 
Injected, at high pressure, into the water 
bearing fissiir<*s. When t)ie cement has 
net the water is c^implelf ly sealed off. and 
the S. can then proce<«l in tlie ordinary 
way. A second Icngtli is then oeinentcd, 
excavated, lined, and the process Is re- 
peated until the water-bearing strata hayo 
b^n passed. I*ile S. is sometinios adopted 
to penetrate loose sand or gray el of limited 
thickness. A strong timber frame is fixed 
at the shaft Uip and piles, made of pine 
wood, are driven down all round the 
frame. The fdlos ore ‘2 to :i ft. long, 
pointed and shod with iron to proeiit 
th^ splitting. Excavation of the wind Is 
then comnieneod, and after digging 2 ft. 
or 80 a fresh frame is plaeed inside the 
piles to supporf'them. Another round of 
piles is forced down, and the process re- 
peated until the hard roek is reuchefl, 
when the shaft is lined with brick fir cast- 
tran rij^. In drum H. a plain cast-iron 
oyllnder may be used. The lower ring 
MM a cutting shoe and weights are added 


on top to force It througli the send. The 
sand may then be loaded out by a Priest- 
man dredger, w'bich can remove a ton of 
material at each scoop. 

The freezing process of S. through 
water-bearing measures was introduced 
about fifty years ago by Poctsch. A 
number of borobolcs, fitted with tubes, 
arc put down in tlie ground n round the 
‘•haft, through w'hich is ciiTUhited a 
fn>ezing mixture consisting of cold brine. 
\ wall of frozen ground is tlius formed 
around a soft coiitral core. S. is then 
earned dow'n in the usual w'ay and a 
water-tight lining put in. The freezing 
method was applied successfully at Cal- 
ve rton l>y ilio B. A. Collieries Ltd. in 
1918. Tiio Goberts and Koch systems 
are inodiflcafionB of tho Poctsch freezing 
procchs. Another method sometimes 
applied in hard, heavily w'atered rocks 
is the Kiiid-Chuiidron, in which tho shaft 
is bored out in two stages. A small shaft 
Is first bored by a boring tool called a 
trepan and aft<‘rward8 enlarged bv a 
larger treiian. Tho shaft Is then lined 
with tubbing, nil operations being iier- 
tormed w'hile the water is still in the 
shaft. Tlie shafts at Dover Colliery, 
Kent, w«‘re sunk by this method. In the 
Pattberg method, tho shaft la bored out 
in one upcration and largo pumps em- 
ployed to foico the muddy debris to the 
Burfacc. 

Under normal clrv eouditfons a S. rate 
of from 20 to 30 yds. per niontli can be 
obtained, altliougb rat<‘H up to 70 yds. and 
more have been .n bieved. Kutiiro S. will 
probahlv reach d«‘pths e\<*ecding 4000 ft., 
and a depth of 0000 ft. may be vfewc^d as 
a tentative limit, bearing in mind all the 
geological and engineering dlOh iilties in- 
volved. Since the eo'-t of S. a shaft 
25 ft. in dIameUT would range between 
4400 and per y<|.. it Is iiicimfl'st that 
deep S. of the above j»rder will he very 
costly propositions. AVt Le Veve 
Foster , Teji-btmk of Ore and Ston^ \I\n ing, 
190>, (*. .1 Voiing, hWmrutH of Mining 
(3rd fd.), 19 1.^; ,1. IlicnuT and J w. 
Brough, Shaft Sinking in Difficult Caseai 
and W. S. Boulton, Practical Coal Mining, 

Sinking Fund, fund formed for the pur- 
pose of paying olY preyioiislv incurred 
puidle ilebt The literature on tho sub- 
Jer 1 1 -* ptriiaps as grant iis tiie < onfnsloti of 
thonglit that has over i huiiu U'risod tho 
efloits of pohtlemns Ui make rise of the 
devKc. Dr. llaniiiton in IS'jO pointed 
out tlie obvious fact tiiat no F. could he 
efih Kjit for the purpose of iliminlshiug the 
debt unless It were made up of tlie excess 
of tin raveuue over the expenditure. Yet 
the ^ K. of Great Britain at tiint date was 
so In iinine only, thero being no such 
excess Tho plan of the S, F. was pro- 
jecti'd by the earl of Stafktiot»e. hut first 
odoptfd in 171(1 by Walpnlo; it was made 
up of t lie excess from the S« Soa Aggregate, 
and (ioneral Fiinda. Tha fund was In- 
creased In 1727 by further raduotlons of 
the inU>rest on tno public debt, which 
mlded a sum of £400 .OUO to tho a. P. 
For a time the H. F. was regularly applied 
to its ostensible purpose, but soon the 
miuiHtr> began tf> take money from the 
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S. F. for the services of the year. Wal- different Acts relating to the S. F« 
pole's S. F. terminated In 1786, when Pitt were repealed in 1866, and except for the 
constituted a new fund by appropriating provisions in 38-39 viut., o. 46, relating 
£1,000.000 per anniun to it, the public to the liUyment of surplus revenue (‘old 
debt then amounting to £238,231,248. B. F..') to the national debt commissioners. 
The idea of this B. F. was that when, by nothing now survives of Pitt's scheme of 
the accrual of dividends on stock pur- 1786. In 1875 the ‘new S. F.' wasestab. 
chased by the million, the fund amounted it being enacted that a permanent a-nn. 
at compound interest to £4,000,000, it was charge on the consolidated funds (such 
to bo Invested in the public funds, but the charge amounting to £28,000,000 after the 
dividends thereafter accniing were no H<H5ond year from the passing of the Act) 
longer to bo added to it for investment, should bo apphed to tlie payment of the 
but applied to tlie diminution of taxes, dobt ; and tliat out of the permanent ann. 
In 1792 a S. F. of a novel character was charge certain specifled ann. chstfges 
constituted in the shape of a fund of 1 per should be paid (perpetual or terminable 
cent on the capital stock ert'ated by every annuiUes on the consolidated funds, 
loan; this percentage, wliich was to be Interest on Exchequer bonds or biUs, 
raised by a tax, being over and above the interest on Bank of England advances, 
provision for the interest of the loan; the etc,). 

idea being tliat no relief should be afforded The present state of the law with respect 
to the public fioiii the taxes which con- to the S. F. may bo stated to bo simply 
stttuted the I per cent B. F. until a sum of till's: that the new .S. F. is Included in the 
capital stock, equal to that created by the expenditure of the current financial year, 
loan, had been purchased by it. This while the old B. F. wa's merely the surplus 
really Introduced the principle of th(» true of revenm , if any, after nil the expenditure 
S, F. as it IS now understood, vi/. that in had hern met; and that the now cs. F. must 
raising further loans, besides interest, pro- by statute be applied to no other purpose 
vision shoulil he made for gradual redcnip- than the reduction of the National Debt, 
tlon. Modifications of Pitt*s sclicinc* were but the old fe. F. might bo applied to any 
lutToduccd by Lord Bidinour and Lord otlior purposes if a speeial A<t were 
Henry Petty, the i.t i coniidicoted passed authorising such diftorent nppll- 

nriaiigeinent to lessen the burden of cation. Ijlovd George, as chancellor of 
taxation; but in 1813 Vansittart, then the ex<‘heqiu*r, In introducing the oele- 
(•liaucellor of the cxehequei. proposed to brated Budget of 1909, made proposals for 
revert to Pitt's Act of 1792 with the object ‘raiding’ the new R. F. to the exUsit of 
of restoring to the stockholder all the £6,000,000, tNhieh found expression in an 
advantages of that Act. Ho proposed as Act ultimately passed in 1910. Bv this 
did Pitt, to (lischnrge the old dobt with Act the payment of that part of the 
the S. F. of £4,0(Mi,000, but the interc^st of permanent ann. charge for the National 
dobl so dNcliarged was to be available for Debt which was not required for tlie aim. 
the publi<' ser\ iee, and the pniilic was not eliarges (ser above), or for the reduction of 
to be relieved from the charge in the Exchequer bonds, was suspended, 
i-emalnder of the debt (then £2.38,000,000) In 192 1 another ‘ucw* S. F. was eslab. 
till the £1,000.000 at simple interest, and bv .Staiile\ Baldwin. This In turn gave 
the further S. F. whicli might arise fnmi place to that of Winston Churc hill, who 
the falling in of terminable nnnuitlos {see in the Budget of 1928-29 estah. a new 
I^rnLir Dkut), together w'ith an additional permaneDt debt charge. This w as origln- 
Hum of f‘200,000 per annum, vtited in aU> fixed at £338,000,000 and later 
1792, with their accuimilntions, had IncrensiMl to the present figure of 
redeemed the capital of £238,0009000 t.SOO.ooo.OOO. Debt reduction Is made 
Tlie B. F. ailsiug from the 1 per cent on nieaii'' of terminable annuilie^, the 
each loan wfis to be applied to each lapitul miIuc of whleii Is deducted from 
separate loan for w^hich it was raised, tlie debt upon the expiration of the term 
The breach of faith involved lii this for w lib b tlio annuities arc payable, and 
circuitous change was, as its untlior by means of a number of speifle S. Fs., 
acknowledged, the fact that the stock- 'll/. 4 per cent Funding Loan S. F . 3 per 
holder wu-H deprived of the advantage of cent Fuiidlug Loan .S i\. Victory Bonds 

U er cent R. on a capital of over B. F. I'aymenta for the^e apecifle funds 
,000,000 (the total amount in 1802 of and terminable anuuities are met fnmi 
the capital created by the loans), while tho permanent debt charge In rears with a 
in addition the Treasury was taking for surplus of ordinary expenditure, in >ear9 
puldle service tho interest not on tho with a deficit ‘above the lino,' they appear 
£4,000,000 but on £238,000,000, on the ‘below the lino.’ Fs. pn^ments 

specious plea that the whole or oonsoli- totalled £18,723,000 in 1949-50 (capital of 
dated B. Fs., oomiirlsing the I per cent on t.<-rmmable annuities 1.1,050,000; 4 per 
every loan raised hIiico 1792. had pur- cent Funding Loan F. £6,534,000; 
chased £238,000,000 of stock. Van«it- 3 per cent Ihindliig Lo.iu S. F. £.5,121,000; 
tart's was the last altt^ration in tho ma- Victory Bonds S. F. £5,718,000). See 
clilnery of the S. F., and no doubt the otoo i/ndrr Public Dt.ht D. Ricardo, 
•worst. Tlie not result of the financial of Politta/l Econimw on4 

lugglery of the chancellors up to 1828, os Tetxation, 1817 -T. R. MacCiillocli, Prt/t- 
shown in the report of the Pari. Ffnanco ciples of Pofifut,.' Economy, 1820; J. H. 
Committee of 1828, was that over 'Bmton. Sinking Fund, Eeserve Funds, and 
£ 1 . 000 , 000 , 000,000 of fresh loans had been Dcjtrcciaiion, 1022; and House of Corn- 
raised to redeem, nominally some moiis. Sinking Funds, 1940. 

£500,000,000 of tho public debt. The Sinn F6in (‘We Ourselves'), name of the 
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nationalist moveracnt activo In Ireland Sinob* see Sinope. 
duriufi: tbe period 1905-22 to ealn com- Sino-Japanese War (1894). Jap. inter- 
plete economic and political separation est in the Integrity of Korea. 
from Enfi^land. It took Its name from country licr commercial enterprise Imd 
the watchword of the orffanisatiun opened up to tlm world, was the real cause 
Cumann ua Gaedhnl, based on the policy of this war. Its iniiiicdlate cause, how- 
wbich was advocated by Artliur Griftlth ever, wits the violation of an agreement 
(q,v,) editor of the jour. The United Irish- made between Li Uung Chang (u.r.) and 
man. He proposed that Irish M.Ps. Count Tto (o'.r.) for maintnlning the 
elected to the Imperial Parliament should r/im, by the dis>alch of Chinese troops to 
not attend at Westminster hut remain in Korea without duo notice to the Jap. 
Ireland to fonn a national gov. At the Gov. Japan’s first opportunity for intt^r- 
beginning of the First World War, S. F. fercnco was the cnrlier embroilment of 
declared its noutralitv, but under the (yhina with great foreign govs, through 
leadership of James Connolly a violent disorders in Korea, of which country 
anti-Brit, policy was followed by many China was the nominal suztTain; and 
members, and in 1910 the Sinn F6iiiers Japan then socured a treaty with China 
claimed lo be the * I*rovisionnl Govern- involving the independence of the princl- 
ment of the Irish Republic.’ lii Sept, polity. The Chinese Gov. then sought to 

1915 the S. F. leaders fonned the Irish retrieve the position by intrigues which 

Volunteers, following a famous speech soon brought the two countries to tlie 
by John Redmond in the same year. In brink of war. troops fnuii iioth liciiig 

Nov. this body Joined forces with the already in Korea. Then followed a 

Citizen .\rmy and thereafter fomentt^d number of tragic Incidents, which com- 
rebellion against the Brit. Gov. A serious pelled LI Hung Chang to arrange a mndu't 
rebellion under their direction broke out rit^emti with Count Jto, under whicli the 
in Ireland In 1916, knowm as ‘the Faster troops on both sides were witluiniwn: Init 
Rising.* but w’as soon suiiprcssod, and the opn'ccnient w.is broken lii tlu* mamicr 
Connolly and thirteen of bis follow ITS w'cre above indicated, and war w’as dcelared 
shot. But from this time nnw'urd*- S. F. bv Japan on Aug. 1. lS9t, actual ii(»s- 
gaiued more and more popular support. tilitioH ba\iiig b(‘gun ii week previimsly 
IMor to the First World War a Home with the sinking of the transport Kow- 
Rulo Bill had been passed (sfci/adrr Home slunff. an Kng. vessel earrjing Chinese 
Rule), but the war delajed its opera- troops. 

tion, and when the time came for its In the battle of Ping\ang (Sept. 1.')), a 
reconsideration the whole situation had Chinese army wasroulid. On Sei>t. IT, 
changed. The result of the gcnenil eiec- however, tlie Chinese Nav v f(»utr!it stoutly 
tion of 1918 showed how bitter opinion at the battle of the Yalu, but h)st '•e^. 
toward.s England bad become, for tiie whips. liUto in Oct. a .tap. army under 
S. F. partv overwhelmed the nld-tuiie (’ount 0>amQ (v.r.) InvaiKd Man«‘hurla. 
Nationalists, of whom oiil> seven were Tlie fortn'ss of Pori Arthur was taken bv 
returned to W’estminster, and ev en Dillon, storm on Nov . 21 , w ith cuilv sligiit loss t«» 
who hull succeeded John Ilediuond (f/.r.) the .lap. v\lu». howiwer. iiuirreil the pre- 
06 leader, was defeated. H was at first vlous record of their humutie aiH.ince l»v 
imagined that the S. F. vetorv merely nii unwarranted nitissaere. But the ad- 
marked a reaction against the eoiistitu- vnme vvn-* so siiecewsfiilly prosecuted that 
tional methods of the old jiartv, imt it the Chmewe (iov. sent one Detrmg, an 
soon lieeame apparent tli.it tlie new partv Eng. employee in tlio Chinese r attorns 
had evolved plans of its own v\liieh aimed aervu i‘, to open peni i poi/z/^urbr'i. Like 
at discrediting the Bnt. (.o\. jn Inland many iit her emissaries in tlie course of the 
and setting up in its phe e a new repul»- war, he was not reeognjsid. llnieheng 
Mean gov. After the I-irst World W'ar, and Knlpirig then fill to the .lap., tiuso 
the Homo Rule Act, v\hnli, as stated v i* tones giv ing them r omiilete eontnd of 
above, was In abeyance during tiie vnir, the I. laotung peninsula; and in Feb. 1895, 
was superseded by the (»»im rnnuTit of at the decisive battle of W'eihaiwi i, the 
Ireland Act, 1920, T Nti r iksting to tMiiiiese l.incl and sea forees were utterly 
remain united with Gnat Britain; the defiatcMl, the (Miinese adm.. Ting, coni- 
B. F. party, howcjver, rejci tc'd the Act, and mittlng suieido In his ship. The Jap., 
a ‘state of war’ bctwnn Ircdand and continuing to advance, now closed on 
Englancl existed until a ‘peuc*e treaty’ Peking, v\ith tlie re-nilt tliat Li llung 
was signed on Deo. C, 1921, by wliieh Chung hiiiihelf departed for Tokyo to 
the state of Eire was t ut» in Kouthorn com hide pea»'u. 

Ireland {see Eire). After the Brit. forc*<*s A treatv was signed at Shlinonoseki in 
had evacuated S. Ireland, the lendc^rs of April and ratified In Mnv at Chifii, under 
the Free .‘state had cli:fir*ultie>, with the vvliicdi Konnin independonce was rc'cog- 
dtsappoinh‘d repnhlliati party or Sum iiised, and Liaotung, Formosa, and the 
Felnors led by do Valer.i (//.?».) and waged Pescadoros were e^*<led to Japan. Other 
war on 8. F. until 1 923. See further under terms included the opening of porta In 
Eire. SeeW. O’Brien, The Irish I/erolu- Bzechuan. Hupeh, and other provs., and 
Kw, 1923; P. fl. O’Hegarty, The Virinrjt a large indemnity to Japan. Later, how- 
of Sinn FHn: How it won it and hovi U ever, Japan wan iiidiioed hv Frances 
tUed a. 1924; D. Mneardle, The Irish Germany, and RiiHuia to give back 
1937; and N. Mausergh, /rr /and Liaotung In exchange for an Increased 
in the Age of lieform and Itei'otidion^ 1042. Indemnity. 

Sinnibaldo, Fieseho, see Invck'e.nt Sino-Japaneie War (1931), see under 
(popes). Innocent IV. China, History. 
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Sinope (Sinop or Sinob): 1. Prov. of 
Turkey, between the Klsll Irmok R. and 
the coast of the Black Sea. Pop. 1 98,800. 
2. Cap. and harbour of the above on a 
peninsiila. In anct. times it was thu most 
important of all the Gk. colonies on the 
shores of the Euxine. It was a very 
early colony of the Milesians. Having 
been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by 
the Ciminerinns, it was restored by a new 
colony from Miletus, G32 b.c., and soon 
became the greatest coinmeieinl (‘ity on 
the Kuxiiie. It passed under Turkish 
rule in the llftcenth century. Pop. 14 ,700. 

Si nt- Agatha- Berchem (Fr. Berchem- 
Sainte-Agathe), suburb of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, 3 111 . W. of the city. It has inanufs. 
of cliieoiy, ceramics, billiard balls, stoves, 
aud gas-rauges. Pop. 11,200. 

Sint-Amandsberg, tn. iu tlie prov. of 
E. Flauders, Belgium, forming a N.E. 
suburb of Ghent. There are cxtimsive 
market gardens aud Mower nurseries. 
Pop. 21,300. , 

Sint-Andries, tn. in the prov. of W. 
Flanders, Belgium, 2 in. W.S.W. of Bruges. 
Agriculture and inanufs. of carpets, 
liristles, and oil are carried on. Pop. 
KhfiOO. 

Sint-Eloi, ncr St. Knoi. 

Sinter, ileiiosils of ''srhonat e of lime and 
silica formed by t..v t v%MMiiM(ii)n of spring 
uaters, eh*. Oale-S., or travertine, is 
cavernous and irregulai'ly hunde<l. Sili- 
<*eoiis 8. is found In Iceland as ^a^t 
deposits from hot springs. 'Piic beautiful 
terraces of Rotomahana in New Zealand 
were of S.. arul deposits of varied tint oecm* 
in the Yellowstone Park of America. 

Sint-Genesius-Rode (Fr. Rode-Saint- 
Gendsti), tn. iu the prov. of Brabant, 
Belgium, 8 in. s. of Bru^scK. Agriculture 
and the mannf. of pajicr. cardboard, soap, 
and furniture are «'arned on. Pop. 8200. 

Sint-Gilles-bii-Dendermonde, tn. in the 
prov. of K. Flanders, Belgium, 1 in. S.E. 
of Dj'iideriiionde It has tanneries, 
breweries, and inniiufh. <if shoes and 
blankets. Pop. 9700. 

Sint-Gillis, srr St. (Jii.i.rs. 2. 

Sint-Jans-Molenbeek (Molcnbeek-Saint- 
Jean), manufaetnring suburb of Brusstds, 
Belgium, just N.W. of the ell v, Jt makes 
textiles, carrets, nil, luargarine, soap, 
tinned foods, iniirors, and has foundries of 
iron, copper, and hnmze. Pop. (>3,900. 

Sint-Joost-ten-Noode, see Saint-Jos.sk- 
tkn-Noopk. 

Sint-Katolijne-Waver, tn. In the prov. 
of Antwerp, Belgium, 4 m. N.E. of 
McK'heleii. Agrieultuiv and market gar- 
dening are the priu. iietiMtiea p4>p. 
10,300. 

Sint-Kruis, tn. In the prf>v. of W. 
FlanderH, Belgium, forming an E. suburb 
of Bruges. It has inanufs. of fiirnitiii'O, 
chemicals, and tcxtili's. Poi». 7900. 

Sint-Lambrechts-Woluwe, see Wolitwk- 

SAXNT-IiXMBKUT. 

Sint-Niklaas (Fr. Salnt-Nioolas), eitv in 
•tlie prov. of E. Flanders, Belgium, 12 m. 
W.S.W. of Antwerp. It is the cap. of the 
anct. Waaslaiid. The inanufs. consist of 
woollf‘n, cotton, and linen goods, carpets, 
potUTy, bricks, and furniture. Its market 
place, the Grooto Markt, Is the largest In 


tlie country and covers an area of about 
41,000 sq. yds. There Is a very interesting 
archroologic.al museum. Pop. 44,000. 

Sint-Pieters-Leeuw, tn. in the prov. of 
Braiiaiit?, Belgium, 7 m. S.W. of Brussels. 
It lias weaving mills, oil factories, and 
manufs. of paints, varnish, chemicals, and 
porcelain. Pop. 10,600. 

Sint-Pleters-Woluwe, see Woluwe- 
8aint-Pieukk. 

Sint-Truiden (Fr. Salnt-Trond), city In 
the prov. of Liinbourg, Belgium, 11 m. 
S.W. of Hassolt. It has tanneries, iron and 
copper foundries, rope-walks, breweries, 
and manufs. of lace, sugar, enamelled 
goods, tilo-8tonf*s, and stoves. The lovely 
<*ity is situated in a region covered by 
extciiHive orchards. It is a very im- 
portant fruit market, and is generally 
considered to be tlio tlr^t of Europe for 
elierries. l*op. 19,000. 

Sinuessa, anct. city of Latium on the 
Via Appia. 1 1 was colonised by the Itoms. 
in 296 n.<\, and being situated on the 
coast and possessing a good harbour it was 
of eonsidi'rablo eomniereinl importauee. 
In its neighbourhood were warm baths 
called Aquas ,Sinuessnnie. 

Sinus, cavity. An air-S. is n «'a\ity in 
eerlnin bones containing air, particularly 
one eommiinleating with the nose {see 
SiaiLL). Tlie term S. is also applied to 
a channel containing blood, esjicelally one 
eontainiiig venous blood ; also to a tistula. 

Sinus ^lanticus, sic Akxhvii. 

Sion tGer. Sitten; Rom. Seaenum), cap. 
of the canton of Valais. .Switzerland, 2.')j 
ni. E. of St. Maurice, It has tiiree ruined 
eastle**, a cathedral (tlfteenth eenturv), 
and the chun'li of St. Galheriuc ^thirteenth 
eeiiliiry). Pop. 79UU. 

Sion College, institution on the Victoria 
Einlmnkmenl , liOiidon, which was founded 
in 1623 by tlie Rev. l>r. White as a college 
guild of parochiui clergy and almshouse. 
The original buildings wi n* on the founda- 
tion fit an old iiriory near the London 
Wall, but in 1SS4 the aliiishou*«e was 
nholivhed, and the college removed to new 
buildings in ISbli. Tt contains the most 
v.iiuable theological lilirary in London. 

Siouan, liiigiiistie family of N \>tier. 
I Jiidlnns, so called from tho Simux or 
I B.ikotn, its i»rin. di\. Tli<*y are to ho 
I louiid mainly in the I'.S. \ ., hut some *2000 
inhabit Brit. N. America. The moux 
or Dakota tribe have always been eon- 
‘-pieiious for their physical strength and 
counige. and. though they fought on tlie 
side of the Eng. during t ho War of Inde- 
pendence. have shown llu'uiselves hosJilo 
Ui the xvhites, aiitl an ere not tinally 
subdued until 1800. aaIicii Sitting Bull 
(o.r.), a famous h'adcr, ivas k*Med at 
Wounded Knee Cre* k. See D«* 

Smith, Jfed Indian 1 Experiences, 1949. 

Siout, sfje AsvCt. 

Sioux, see Ckow Imuvns; SiorxN. 

Sioux City, city and lo. seat of Wood- 
bury eo., Iowa. IJ.S.A.. on the Missouri. 
166 111 . N.W. of Dee Moines, on tin* site of 
n former grea’ Indian i-aniplng ground. 
It is an iuipuiuiDt railway centre and 
manufacturing In., lA-ith flour mills and 
meat-pneking and inuehino-shop In* 
dustries. After the flrst railroad reached 
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the tn , its doToIopment vtas remarkable, 
the pop multiple lug fivefold between 1880 
and 1890 There are many notable 
bnilding<« including Mornfngslde College 
(18<»0) Pop 82 400 
Sioux Falls, city and oo seat of Mtnne 
haha co , Dakota U \ , on the Big 
Sioux R The nv hero falls 100 ft and 
^ipplks water power for many industiks 
It is a great wheat and hvestook centre 
Pop 40 800 

Sioux State, North Dvkotc 
S lphnos, Slphnus, or Sitanto is of 
lireece famous for its pottery It la one 
of the ('^<ladt8 and Iks L of Melos 
It was in anct tnius colonised by lonlatis 
from Athens and attained great pioh 
perlty o\Mug to its wealth in gold and 
silver I op >000 

Siphon, bent tube ^ith aims of iiiuqual 
length usf d foi dinwing off liquid from ono 
vessel into amither In use the tube is 
first filled with liquid and placed so that 
the shoitcr arm dips into the vessel to be 
emptied The pressure on the short arm 
side of the 1 < nd is then tciual to the 
piessme of the atmosiiheis minus that 
of a column of liquid of the height of 
the short anil measured \ertlcnlly the 

{ iressuie on the long arm side of the bend 
s equal to the pressure of the atmosphere 
minus that of a column of liquid of the 
height of the long arm Consequently 
there is movement of liquid from the 
shoit anil sidt <»f the bend to the long 
arm aide and this continues until tlic 
ma&s of liquid becomes discontinuous op 
until the heights of tho columns In the 
two arms are eciuil 

Siphonophora, see Htdr070\ 

Siphon Recorder, see Ri ( nRi>i:> r 
S ipontum, city of anpt Ital'i in Vpnlia 
It was situated on the coast on the slope 
of Mt Garganus and was -»f (rk oiigin 
It was a pi ice of comme k i il irnportaiu e 
after its colonis ition bv the Roms but In 
the thirteenth ce iitpry its inhah were 
removed to Manfrcdonia the city having 
decayed owing to frcipient outbreaks of 
fever 

Sippara, see 11 it \ i om i 
SipUDOulus, geiiiis of wonns of the 
phvium Gcph\rca Mth a long retractile 
piobosoH The •,p(fie<^ in well known 
and one Is < at n by the ( hiiicse It is not 
closely relit d to the tine worms (\uiie 
Uda) 

Sip (Fr sir* a variant fteiQnevr frtuii 
Lat 8eni rr) o 11 ini titl if Imione ts and 
knights whi< h is prcflxi l to the Thrlsthin 
name of the hem i e tj ''ii 1* rane^ls Laklng, 
Bart , ''ir (»( orgt Vlixaiwlfi Originally 
applied loosely to any p» rsoii of posittoo 
It IS still u-<ed In polite i Idress 
Suraoh, ve tc cikhiasucuh 
S iracusa, nee Strac f si 
Sirajganj, tn of & Be ngal Pakistan on 
the Jamuna section of the Brahmaputra 
There is trade in rht and Jute Pop 
82 000 

S!raj-ud-Daula, see Sr hatch Dowt \h 
S irdar (Persian aardar a leader), title of 
the native nobles In India It is also 
applied to the commander lii chief of the 
Einrptian Army 
Sfr-dana, see Srn Dar\ i 


Sir Edward Pcilew’s Islands, see Pel- 
lew's Group 

Siren, typical mniis of tailed ampblblauis 
m the family Sirenldee The species ore 
characterised b'\ having four fingered fore- 
liiubs three external gills on each side no 
hind limbs ind no eyelids S Incerttna 
Is the mud eel, and occurs lu N America 
It resembles Proteus (q v ) oxcept that 
teeth aod hind limbs ni o absent In S 

Siren, sound signalling apparatus As 
used for air raid or fiio warmiigs, etc , the 
s consists of three parts, vi7 motor, 
rotor andstitor 1 he rotor Is fixed to the 
motor spindli and spins inside the stator, 
whi( h is fit tod to the motoi frame hilst 
the motor is running nir is diawn through 
a 1 irgo hole In the end of the rotor, and is 
then dii\ ( n out through a number of open- 
ings m the lotoi and stntoi As the 
openings in tin rotoi nass the openings in 
the stator the air w able to pa^is fn i ly but 
as the openings In the rotor pass tlie ( losed 
pnit of the statoi the air is obstnuUd 
I he piti h of the note ein Itlc d depends upon 
the uunibir of opi nings m th< rotor and 
the spied of the motoi eq tin opuilngs 
give ^12 \ibrxtions prr hoi with the 
motor running at 3000 lovoliitlonH per 
minute apiuoxiinatib I ho \oluino of 
siund dope n Is up )n the ainount of air 
passed through the lotors 

Another tvpi is (>,ptcmllj used m light- 
houses an I lightships (though also in fae 
torits (te ) It his the ad\>intages of a 
ste wl\ and hnmediato note great volume 
of sound and the ability to pr idiuo pn else 
blast Roquenet^ and has a e haiiute ristlo 
gnint at the end of i ich blist I his is 
tho diaphouc ' of whleh siv si/ts aro 
pio luccif It opiiatcR bv comprcsRcd air 
fid to the instninuut fioin in air storage 
tink When tin elri\ing \al\c Is opened 
iir is admitted to flie back of a piston 
ciiLSing it to oscillate ^lpldi^ ind exhaust 
air tiiruugh ports (line tiio piston is in 
motion a sounding v ilv o is opc nod allowing 
a mucii larger \oJunkn of iii to reach the 
chamber, and pass throngii tho unnnlar 
slots m tho i blinder bore 1 he piston, 
which IS ent with identical annular slots, 
one ill vies so that during earh ino\tinent 
tht si its in tho piston match with tho slots 
in th cylinder Wh n this happens air 
pisses from tho i hamber through the 
cyllnier wall and piston to a rohonator 
with a largo pulT Due to the rceiprocat 
mg utlon the puffs of air or e in lanidly at 
ab nit 1 SO per nor and are of «. onsfdc rablo 
\ 1 I 1111 U this results In a \erv powerful 
sound being produced Tho note omitted 
is pit (lied at iipiiroxlmatcly In the 
b iss e lof 

Sirenia, order of mammuls which con 
tains the sea cows in my ^issil fonns have 
boon found as well as the living specios of 
the genera Uuluore (or dugongs) and 
Mana/ua (or manatees) lihytina s/e/fert, 
or 'dt oilers se i cow whleh attained a 
length of 25 ft , became eztlm t about 
17<^ The S inhabit \arious seashores, 
and are purely \egotaiiai& in diet The 
mammary glands are pectoral In position, 
so that tho 9 may have been mistaken for 
mermaids 

Sirens, in Ok mythology, eeea nymphs 
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who b 7 their songs vroro able to lure all 
mortals to destruction. Ub-ssos filled the 
ears of his companions with wax and 
tied himself to the mast in order to pass 
them in safety, and wlion the Argonauts 
saileti by the S., Orpheus surpassed them 
in singing. After this they throw them- 
selves into the sea and were changed into 
rooks. 

Sirhind: 1. Country in the N.E. of the 
Punjab, India, between the Jumna and 
Sutlej lls., watered by the S. Canal (1882), 
with 588 m. of main and branch canals, 
which irrigate 2000 sq. m. 2. Small tn. in 
Patiala state. It was a groat Mogul dty 
until pluntlcred by the in 1709, and 
destroyed in 1763. 

Siricius, Saint (d. 399), b. in Home, ww 

g ope from 384 until his death. An epoch 
i pupal hist, is marked by his letter to 
Archbishop Hiuiorius of Tarragona, which 
has been oMlcd tbe first papal decretal and 
is among those considered genuine (jiee 
IsiDOHiAN Dkcuktals). llls pttpaoy liofi 
home slight importance in the devehip- 
iiicnt of the primacy for that reason, but 
the mfluenoo which he and his successor 
Anastasius I. (398-401) exorcised upon 
W. Christianity ca:.r/*t compare with that 
of their contemporary Ambrose (g.r.) 
bishop of Milan. ... , , 

Sirius, or a Gants Majoris, popularly 
known as the Dog Star, is the brightest 
star, HO bright that it is in a class by itst‘lf. 
Its magnitude is represented thus, - 1 6. 
It has a proper motion of 132* a century, 
and it is distant a little over 8| light years. 
This distance is being decreased by 9 m. 
each sec. S. belongs to .Sccchi’s first type 
of star, which type is often cAlled *Sirian* 
after it. These stars are either white or 
blue (S. is blue), and tlioir spectra show 
broad dark linos due to hydrogen. 8. is 
nearly thirty times more luminous thau 
the sun, is a binary with a fifty-year 
period, its companion being an eignth- 
mognitude star of enormous density — 
about 30,000 times that of water. 

Sirooeo (Sciroooo), name appUcMl to a 
typo of wind, tile dry, dust-laden wind of 
Algiers; in Sicily and S. Italy it is very 
humid uftnr its passage over the Medi- 
terranean, and bio\>s from tho 8,E, or 
8.\V. See also Mkimtkkkankan ^ka. 

Sirohi, or Serohoe: 1. 8tato of Haias- 
than, ludia. Area 1988 sq. ni. Pop. 
2.33.900. 2. c:!ap. of 8. state, 28 ni, N. 

of Abu-road station. It manufs. swurd- 
blades. Pop. 9500. 

Slros, see 8errh. 

Sir Thomas Smith's Island, see Jan 
Mayrn Ihlanp. 

Sis (anct. Sision, or Siskia), tn. in the 
Seyhan vllayot« Asiatic Tiurkcy, ou the 
Jillun, south of tlic Taurus Mts. It Is 
tho see of an Armenian patriarch, and has 
a large monastery. Pop. 4000. 

Sisal Hemp, fibre obtained from tho 
Agave siaaktna, a species of Amer. aloe, 
found in Indonesia, Florida, Mexico, and 
tho llahamas, also imported Into tlie W. 
Indies. Tho plant, waich resembles a 
giant cactus, flourishes on rocky soil, 
hut cannot exist with frost. It takes its 
name from S., a port of Yucatan, whence 
comes one-third of the world's supply of 


S. H. or benequen. as it Is also called, 
Tho plantations in Yucatan are almost od* 
tirely Mexican owned. There are exten- 
sive plantations of S. fibre in Tanganyika 
ter., and the ann. crop amounts to about 

105.000 tons of fibre nrom nearly 800,000 
ac. In 1035 the area under S. H. In 
Tanganyika was 276,500 oc., mostly In the 
coastal belt near Tanga, and tho product 
accounts for half of tho tonnage of exports 
(80,500 tons in 1936), from the ter. 8. H» 
has bexsn grown in Konya from its early 
days, but it was nut until 1915 that export 
reached 1700 tons. In 1936 exports 
reached 35,000 tons. The acreage was 

205.000 in 1947-48. Prodactlun Is in the 
hands of Emopeans, wlieroaa in Tan- 
^nvika a fourth of the crop 1*^ produood by 
Indians. The leaves of the plant measure 
some 5 ft. in length, and are narrow, being 
also about 4 in* thick. The pulp is re- 
moved by moohluery, and tho fibre, u iilch 
is strong and straight, is used for making 
cord, rope, matting, and sucking. There 
is also an inferior make of hemp from 
another plant of the same species, known 
as 'false S. H.* See cUso under Fibki: 
AND Fibre Substances. 

Sision, or Sitkia, see Sis. 

Siskin, Aberdevine, Tarin, and Black- 
headed ThUtle-flnoh, popular namcb of 
Chrysomitris spinua, a species of Fnugil- 
lidee related to tlie goldfiucii. Its colour 
is a greenish -yellow, and it is frequently 
seen in liritaiu. 

Sisley, Alfred (1840 99), Fr. landscape 
painter of Eng. descent, b, in Paris, lie 
worked both in England and Franco, lie 
became acquainted witli Monet and Renoir 
in the studio of the classical painter, 
(lloyro, whoso style Monet abjured for 
impreasionism. 8. was a member of the 
iinprcsbiouist group, and bis work showb 
the influence of the liglit-effects of Monet. 
The Tiiames and the Seine are frequent 
bublects of his pictures, ‘The Seine at 
Fort-Marly' was sold In 1907 for over 
Ji6o0 but hlB landscapes were little valued 
during ills llfettino. 

Sisterhoods, communities of women 
Ining together for religious or *htirltable 
purposes. The term is used c-pccially of 
.^uch congregations as live under tlie juris- 
diction of the Anglii*aii Ciiurch. The 
monastic life for women has a hist, going 
back almobt as far as that of religious com- 
muiiitios for men. It dates to pre-> 
Cliribtiau times. In tlie early ages of tho 
Church tlie object of religious women 
living in community uus tholr own sanoti- 
ficaiiou by means of retirement from the 
vcorld, prayer, and nio«litatlon. In eoiirso 
of time they enlarged tlieir sphere of work 
and founded hospitnlb and penitentiaries, 
and sohoolb. 8o l>ir os the Church or 
Komo is ooDcemed. personal saiict ideation 
is still the primary end of all religious life, 
to be sought through vows and charitable 
works as tbe prin. means. All modem 
forms of oon ‘.unity life for women in tho 
Anglican Ghmvb are modelled upon the 
organisation of the groat religious orders of 
the Middle Ages and those which have 
evolved from them to-day. Prior to the 
Reformation in England and tbe disestab- 
lishment of religious houses, the majority 
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of these organisations for women took their built by* Sixtus IV. (hence the name) In 
rise as* second orders 'of such bodies as the 1173. and is famous for the paintings 
Dondulcans and the Benedlotlnes. The which cover its walls and vault, notably 
following aro some of the best known of those by Michelangelo: *Tho Creation/ 
the old religious orders for women: Bone- 'The Deluge/ and 'The l^ast Judgment/ 
dlotines (sixth century). Poor Clares, t.e. and masterpieces by Botticelli, Perugino, 
Franciscans (1212), Brldgettines (1344), IMiiturieehio, and Hobsolli. The Sistlno 
and Carmelites (re-formed 1508). With Choir, which slpgs In the h. C., Is one of 
the dissolution of the religious communl- tlu'* most famous in the woild. 
UealnEnglandlnthereiguof Henry VIII. Sistova, Svistov, or Svldltov, tn. of 8. 
conventual life for women was extin- Bulgaria, on the Danube, it is an im- 
gulshcd, though some convents continiiod portant cninmorLial eentre, exporting 
to exist In exile In France and Belgium, wine and grain and importing petroleum. 
There were one or two attempts to revive V peace was signed licre in 1790 by which 
religious orders for women In England, the Austro-Turkish boundary was deter- 
but It was not until the beginning of the mined. Pop. 15,000. 
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nmeteenth centur) that 8. reappeared in 
the Angluaii Church. An Interest in 
such estabs re\ived about 1845. and wtis 
as^ted by the influence of the Tnu taiian 
movement. The S. whirh came into 
exlsteiiee no longer looked upon the 
ascetic life as their ideal , tiieir purpose was 
generally a rhaiitaldo one. Nursing and 
good works w^re rather thnr objects than 
a cloistral and meditative life. In this 
they were following tho development 
Initiated among liom. Catliolic eom- 
mu^tlea by the foundation of the bisters 
of Charity under Ht. Vincent dc Paul 
(1576-1660). See aUfo Coxvi nt; Dea- 
conesses; Nun. 

Sisleroo, tn. of Forcalquler, Franco, 
in the lower Alps. It has an old cathe- 
dral and a ruined citadel which help 
to preserve a medieval aspect. Pop. 
330(1. 

Sistlne Chapel, private ohapcl of the 
pope in the Vatican at Home. It was 


SUtrum, Egryptiaii musiial instnimont 
of a priinitlvo order, made out of a T>ie<s‘ of 
metal Im i\t into the shape of a sliell and 
covered with a croHs-pltee. Tins latti^r 
was oc|uii)p<d with tongues whn h struck 
the metal win n the S was sliakon. Tho 
instrunu iit is supposed to have been in- 
vented l)v Isis. It 18 in use also in Africa. 

Sisymbrium, nee Alljakia OFFinvALts. 

Sisyphus (lon^oc), in (jrk. mythology, 
the son of /Euliis and Kiu^'ete, and king of 
Conntii He appears to have promoted 
navigation and etnnimrfo, but to have 
lived a wicked life, for wliieh ho was 
punished in tho lower world, where he was 
compelled to roll a huge stone up a hill, 
which, when it reached the top, always 
rolled hack. 

Sitapur, tn. In the S. dist., India, 52 m. 
N.W. of Lucknow. Pup. 25,500; (dlst.) 
1,203,600. 

Sitka, tn. and former cap. of Alaska, 
U.H.A., situated on the W. coast of 
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Baranov Is., liaclnK S. Sound, 100 m. 
S.S.W. of Juneau. In 1804-07 It was the 
Kussian cap., and then becaiiiu the cap. 
of the unorgauiHed tor. In 1000 Junoan 
superseded it us cap. of Alaska. The 
chief features of interest are the Rurso- 
Ok. church (datini? from 1816). marine 
barracks and hospital, muffuetlc observa- 
tory, and Kov. educational institutions. 
Pop. 1900. 

Sitka Island, Ree Bauanov Island. 

Sittang, rlv. of Burma, having; its sonroo 
N. of the former Brit. ter. which it enters 
Ht about Touukoo and then flows south- 
ward to dcboiu‘h into the ffulf of Martaban 
whore it biX)ailon8 so rapidly that its 
waters cannot be distingpilBhed from those 
of the gulf. The S., which is nearly 400 
m. long, is navigable throughout its 
length by large boats ami steam launches. 
.SV#' also under Burma, Sik’ond World 
War, Oampaions in. 

Sitten, see Sion. ^ ^ 

Sittlngbourne, rnrkt. tn. of Kent, Eng- 
land, 10 m. K.S.E. of Rochestt-r; originally 
a place of call for pilgTlms to Canterbury. 
It has paper-mills, brick aud cement 
works, and oyster flshcries, and is the 
centre of an important fruit-growing dist. 
Pop. with Milton 21/V‘O. 

Sitting Bull (lo.io-yu), famous chief of 
the Dakota «loux Indians, son of Jumping 
Bull. During the civil war ho led bands 
wliich attacked white sottlcr.s in Iowa and 
Minnesota. Ho llnally made peace with 
the gov., but broke his word and refused 
to retire to the reservation. This led to a 
campaign In which Gen. (1. A. Custer and 
lii-^ entire command »>f Amer. soldiers were 
mu'isucrcd. S. B. lied to Canada, but ro- 
t limed in 1881 and lived at Standing Rock 
Agency. In 1 883 trouble with the I ndians 
was feared because of their dissatisfaction 
about the sale of some of tlieir lands. 
S. B. was, therefore, taken into custody, 
Dec. 15. 1890, and was killed in a tight 
that followed an attempt by the Indians 
to rescue him. 

Sitwell, Edith Louise (5. 1887), Phig. 
poet, b. at Scarboriiugli, Yorkshire, 
daughter of Sir George Rercsby d. E. S. 
began her career as a poet modestly with 
The Mother and Other Poetna (1915), a vol. 
which showed Fr. influence, especially 
that of Baudelaire. In 1916 the first vol. 
of B'/ieei.*} appeared, an ann. anthology 
of verse, ed. hy E. S., until diseontlnued in 
1921 . It was a vol. to which many young 

f )oeis, including E. S.'s brothers, contri- 
mted, and marked the first bid for the 
unusual in subject and style charaett^rlst u* 
of K. S.'s poetry. On June 12, 1923, the 
series of poems entitled Focade was recited 
by the poet at the .Eolian Hall to the 
accompaniment oi 'mubicnl docorathms/ 
by Wm. Walton, aud thi^ method of 
Interpretation (nuisie and a hidden vole© 
mostly In monotone) proved well adapted. 
E. S.^8 poetry is foimdod on a sensitive 
‘ understanding of Eng. metrical tradition 
(as shown by her anthology. Pleasures of 
Poetry, 1930-.31), and its characteristics 
are the use of bright Images, transitory 
witli the qualities of a passing dream, and 
a confusion of sensory epithets which gives 
scope for surprising and beautiful word 


painting. Other books are (poems) 
Clau>u*8 Houses (1918): The wooden 
Pegasus (1920); Bucolic Comedies (1923): 
TAc SUlhping Beauty (1924); Troy Park 
(1925); Twentieth-century Harlequinade 
and Other Poems, with Osbort S. (1926); 
Klegy on Dead Fashion (1927); Gold 
Coast Customs (1929); Couected Poems 
(1930); Street Songs (1942); and 2'he 
Canticle of the Rose (1948); (prose) 
Poetry and Criticism, an Essay (1925); 
Alexander Pope (1930); Bath (1932); The 
English Eccentrics (1933); Aspects of 
Modern Poetry (1934); Vidoria of Eng- 
land (1936); 1 lAoe under a Black Sun 
(1937); and Fanfare for Elizabeth (1946). 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert (5. 1892), Eng. poet 
and novelist, b. in London, brother of 
Edith S. (q.u.). Educated at Eton, be 
entered the Sherwood Rangers, a yeo- 
manry regiment, in 1911; ho was trans- 
ferred to tlie Grenadier Guards in 1912, 
and served with them in the First World 
War. The war and hiibsequent peai'e 
evited O. S. t<) the hitter H«‘'iro, both 
in prose and ver'^c, with whlcii his name 
is chiefly associated. His flist vol. of 
satireh. Argonaut and Juggernaut (1919), 
wa*» followed by The Winstonburg Line 
(1919), an attack on Winston Chiirehill's 
projected campaign in N. Russia. O. S. 
conteht(‘(l Searborougli as a Liberal in the 
1918 geneiul election. In his two novels. 
Before the Jiombardineni (1926) and 2'he 
Man IV ho Jjod Himself (1929), he claims 
to have originatetl the ' novel of reasoned 
action,' N\ hli“h seeks to diseover a balaneo 
between I he reason, um‘easou, and pre- 
vious hist. 'Id which each action, event, 
and tliought is founded.' lie associated 
with his brother ^uehevercll in a eam- 
paign for iiieutal tltness, 1937-38 (youth, 
mind, and beaut> ). O. S. is at his best in 
syinputhetio and yet Hatirical verse- 
portraits such ns tin the vol. England lie- 
clauned (1927). Other hooks are Who 
Killed Cock Robin? Remarks on Poetry 
(1921); Out of the Flame, Poems (1923); 
2'riple Fugue and Other Storhs (1924); 
Dumb Animals and Otlur Storie’f 0930); 
CoUeeted Poems (1931); B'ia/ers of ( ontent 
(1932); Pickens (1932); Miracle Sinai 
(1933); Penny Foolish (1935); Those were 
the Pays (1938); I'rio (with Edith and 
Sachevercll S., 1938); Tufo Generations 
(1940): Open the Door (1941); A Place of 
One's Own (1941, filmed 1944); Stlected 
Poems (1943); A Letter to My Son (1944); 
Ae/f Hand, Right Hand (autobiography, 
1944); and Great Morning (1948). 

Sitwell, Saoheverell (h. 1897), Eng. poet 
and essayist, younger brother of Edith and 
Oshert S, (q.r.), b. at .Scarborough, Ho 
was educated at Eton His first book of 
poetry, 77ir Peapte's I*alaxe, was pub. In 
1918. and has been followed by many 
others. S. 8. is foremost as a poet, and 
his work has a classical deliberation and an 
unhurried measure. has written 

variations on themes hv Marlowe, Lyly. 
Horriek, Miltoi md Pope. His poetry in- 
cludes I'he Hundred and One Harlequins 
(1922); The Thirteenth Caesar (1924); 
Exalt the Eglantine U926); The Cyder 
Feast (1927); and the complete version of 
Dr. Donne and Oargantua (1930), whioh 
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ahowstheaoopeofbisintelloctualoapaoity. important of whom were Sixtus IV. aod 
His prose works consist of German Sixtus V. : 

Baroque Art i\92 A): All Summer in a Day Sixtus IF. (Francesco della Rouere) 
ten autobioflrraphioal fantasia, 1926); (1471-81), 6. in 1414 near Savona; ho 
Souihem Baroque Art (1927); the throe was the suooessor of Pope Paul II.. having 
TOls. that comprise The (Jothick Norths already become gouoral of tho Franciscan 
Spanish Baroque Art, and a vol. of short order. He supported the Paz^si in the 
stories. Far from My Homs (1931). conspiracy against Lorenzo de* Medici. 
S. S. is the founder and sciTolary of the The quarrel was settled, however, when 
Magnasco Society, which exists to further his ally, the king of Naples, wont over to 
the appreciation of seventeenth* and the Medici. He ouoourngcd the spread of 
eighteenth*century It. art. Later works: leurniug. built the Sistine Chapel (g.v.) 
Life of Liszt (1934); Datice of the Quick and the Sistiue Bridge, and was a patron 
and the Dead (1936); Conversation Pieces of all the arU. Sec L. von Pastor, Popes 
(1936); La Fie parisien/ie (1937); Vfou* from the Close of the Middle Ages (trans. 
manian Journey (1938); Poliergt ists ( 1 9 10 ); 189.>). 

Sacred uiul Profane Love (1940); Primitive Sirius T. (Felice Pertiti) (1683-90), 6. in 
Series and Festimls (1912); The Hominy 1621; Franciscan prcarhrr, and prof, of 
of the irinds (1942); Splendours and theology at Uiinini and Sicnu. Jlls rulo 
Miseries (1943). was charat'ti^rised by a number of good 

Siut, see AsyOt. reforms, lie also built the Vatican 

Siva (Sanskrit, kindly, auspicious), also library, and pub. a new cd. of the Septua* 
known as Mabadeva (great god), the third glut and of the Viilgatt^. Ho tlxod the 
member in the Hindu Triiuurti ( 9 .r.), number of cardinals at sovciity. 
representing the principle of destrm'tion. Sizar, student of Cambritlgu or Dublin 
He is the god of as<ieticism, atom and uii- Uni vs. whose tcea ai‘o reduced lu'caiiso ho 
compromising, and the favourite deity uf holds a siznrsliip, i.c. is entitled to certain 
Hindu ascetics. Uls symbol is the linqa» benofactlou'^. In former davs this meant 
-emblematie of creation, following destruo* an allowance of food and drink, and was 
tlon. Ho is known by numerous uumes, termed *sizc,* in return for which ho 
and is ideutilled with various local gods: rendered certain serviciH. Tlio oqiiiva- 
in some phases he is a jovial fnio-Uvcr, the lent at Oxford is a servitor. Olivor 
god of dancing, and a magician. Gold^mith was a S. of Trinity C'oUege, 

Sivaji (1627-80), founder of the Mah* Dublin, 
ratta power, b, at Joonere, the son of a Size, see Ulur. 
vassal of the sultan of Bijapur. In 1674 Sjselland, or Seeland, ste Zualand. 
he was proclaimed maharajah, and three Sjambok (Dutch from M«ilay Chamhoq 
yoois later led a Mahratta army through aud Persian (. hnbuk^ uhi()), South African 
Golconda, establishing a kingdom which, whip made from rhiuo(‘ei’ot> hide, 
later, was represented by the rajah of Skagerrak, arm of tJio sim situated 
Tanjore. between Norway and Jutland, connocting 

Sivan, Jewish month, third according the Baltic and North Seas by means uf 
to the anct. biblical calendar, and ninth the Kattegat. It between 70 and 

in the Jewish post-exilic calendar. 90 in. in width, and i<^ about 166 in. long, 
corresponds to May-Juno. TUo name S. Skagway, seaport of Alaska on the 
is post-bibUcal. Skagway U. It was foiind(*d ahont the 

Sivaa, tn. of Asiatic Turkey, cap. of the year 1S97. and is the mcarih of takiug 
vHayet of the same name. It is on the supplies to the Viikoii mining dist. A 
fiklzu Irmak, and Is a greet trade centre railway runs tlamce to White ilor^c. 
for grain, wine, and woolhma. It lies in Pup. 500. 

■a fertile dist. rich in uiiiicraN. Pop. Skalds and Skaldio Poetry. Skald Is tho 
45,400; vilayet 494,400. Icelandic wonl for poet and especially 

Slva^, itce Azov, of; C'ltiMnA. couit poet, .'^kulds ccrtamly existed in 
Siwab (anct. Ammonium), oosii in N.K. tho Ib^rolc p<‘nod and ptTlutps composed 
Africa, containing scv. lakes, tho tn. of the ciucs wbu'h date from the .Migration 
the same name, 280 m. W.S.W. of Alex- of Peoples. But in historical timos they 
andria, and the tn. of Aghourmi. It comprfsed not epic but occasional verse, 
yields dates and olives. usually comniissioued by the patron at 

Six Acts, scries of repressive statutes whotu court they lived. The earliest 
passed in 1819 as a cheek to the various named skald pas^»ages of whoso work sur- 
democratic associatlouH that sprang up in vivo is Tjdolf of Kviu. who ft. 870 in the 
HfOgland after the Fr. Revolution, one of train of Hurahl Fairhair, Though pro- 
wMch forbade any meeting of more than domiudully b’eluudic by birth, .SkaliLs 
fifty persons unless six days' notice was frequented all tho .Seaudiaaviau courts uf 
first given by seven householders to a tho Viking Age; thus Fgil was recoiived 
magistrate. The other five prohibit'd both by Kric Bloodaxcf, tlg» pirate king of 
the use of arms and tho instrutdlon of York, and Atheistau, king of Wessex. No 

S ifBODS In military exercises. Increased soparaU* MSS. of their works remain but 
e punishment of seditious Ubol, they are quoted extenHively in the sagas, 
and imposed stamp duties on c^ertaln Skaidic imotry compfisea the short 
pubs. narrative episode (kvttha) celebrating tlie 

Six ArfioUs, Siatuts of, su Auticlkh, political fortuocH of the natron, the hive 
The Siz« poem, the satire, tho ' flytlag ' or houitIIous 

9U CfNintiss, see Northerm Ireland, dialogue, and the lament, of which last the 
Six Nallofis, see Iroquois. most famous example Is Cgll's Sonalorrde 

^tus oama of five popes, the most ('OntheLossof xny tious’). The art woe 
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proctisud with more or lesu Bkill by tho 
whole of the culturod (thouurh not literate 
close In the Vlkiuff Aga, and it was tho 
custom to utter extoinpore vorses at 
moments of deep emotion, despite tho 
extreme complexity of tho verse-forms. 
Bnorri’s (d.v.) Prose Edda ennmeruti‘S 102 
separate metres, the (‘ommonest aud 
simplest beinf? drolfkvaet (‘court metre*) a 
stanza of four couplets linked both by 
alliteration aud assouauuo. In the more 
complicated forms scansion was l)oth by 
stress and quantity, and tho verse con- 
tained rhyme, external and internal. 
Tills and tiie fact that imaprery took the 
form of elaliorate *KcuniuKb* (metaphoi's) 
render bkaldic poetry almost untranslat- 
able into inodcrn. especially into nuin- 
liicted laiigunj?e. Skalds and their art 
died out aliout 1250, when Fr. literary 
inlluence finally pmndrated to Norway. 
Ncr (1. Vijffusson and F. Vork FowtU, 
Corims Potlicuin /formZe, 1883. 

Skara, tu. of Sweden, 75 m. N.K. of 
Gotheuburtr, l>ctwf*on the Vttttcr and 
Vdiier Lukeh. it is well known lor it-^ 
veterinary bcliooi and its library. Ptip. 
8200. 

Skarabore, S. Idn of ^weden, lyinj? be- 
tween Lakes V{iu< 'ind Vilttor. l)a.ir.\ 
fanniin; is earned <ir, nid there are 
imiuition woiks at K.irlhborg. Area 
3200 sq. in. Pop. 217,300. 

Skat, tier, eiird game, invented tiwards 
the beginning of the idneteeuth century. 
It btiU bos a great vogue in ('entrai and 
N. Cierniany, aud is easentially a tJer. 
game, plii>ed with sjiei-ial Uer. cards 
These iiuiiiImt thirty -two, and are of 
dilferenl colours; each of tlie colours lias a 
diifereiit vaiin*, and the eunls are counted 
ueeording to tlieir eolours and iudividiial 
value. The game <‘oiisi‘5ts in obtaining 
01 points for a •single game, 80 for a 
double, and 120 U)V the tall game. 

Skate, luinu' given to many species of 
the olosmohranch family Itajidm, which 
occurs in ail t<*mpcrate sea-. The body 
of the ttsh is in the sliapo of a datteued 
di.sk, formed by its union witti the broad, 
fleshy pectoral flus; tho tali is slender ami 
usually liears two dor-sal tins. The egg 
coses are oliloug, and are commonly known 
as mermuld*s purses. r>o>. weJl-kuowii 
species are Ji. rndiata, the starry »S. . 
R. ori/rhynrhus, the long-nosed S.; an»l 
R. Iffvis, the barn-door s. 

Skating, past line of greiit antiquity. Tlu* 
earliest bkuters appear to liuvo been tiu' 
Norsemen, uho iiM*d Imnes tied to tlair 
feet with striiis i»f ludc. (ine of tho Jlr^t 
iiieiUeval writers to refer to S. was tlic 
l)an. historian, tSaxo tlramumtioiLs, in 
1134. For many >cars polished bom's 
were the oidy known form of skate. Tho 
first mention of thlh in Kngluiid is pniliahly 
In a irans. of Fit/.-Slcpiien*s /h^criniwn of 
London, pub. In 1180. 8katcs with iiictAl 
blades were believed to have been iutro- 
'diicod into this country from Holland 
about 1600. Britain's oldest b. organi- 
sation, the Edinburgh S. Club, was 
formed in 1642. Tho famous diarist?, 
Pepys and Evelyn, both mention S. which 
was practised on the leJce in St, James's 
Park, London. The first known artificial 


ice rinks were opened in 1876. In March 
of tliat year a 'Giaciariura* was con- 
structed ill King’s Itoad, Chelsea. At the 
prcHciit time there are approximately 
thirty artifleial ice rinks in Groat Britain. 

Ice S. is divided priii<*i pally into two 
categories, speed S. aud figure S. Spoed 
races arc contested in iudour rinks, as well 
iirS on t lie open lens. Speed S. was popular 
in England many years before the forma- 
tion of the National S. Association in 1879; 
the oldest record of a Brit, race is of one 
hold on Feb. 4, 1763. Figure S. may bo 
defined as the drawing of designs by a 
Hkatc on tho ice, tlie rc'.ult of movements 
ot tlie body. Tiio fumlamental move- 
ments of all figure .S. are forwards and 
backw^ards on tlie forward and outside and 
inside edges, aud tho backward-i outside 
ami inside edges, and turns to the left 
ami right. The skates Uhtd differ slightly 
fisjui lliose used fur speed. The lilade, 
about 1 ill. in thickness, curves sliarply for 
som«* distance in front of the stock. For 
figure S. tlie blade is sliglitly i .i< kcr aud 
dors not proiect beyond the stiM k. 'rubu- 
I ir skat I s are used eliicllv for u c Loi key. 
Pair darning on iec lo wid(‘lv pra,cli-,ed. 
:s. show’s are no\k us« d a*^ the,drical eiiter- 
tamment liv means of portatilc tanks. In 
.\LuerKa tins side of S. h.is developed into 
a \ast business. 

The 19 18 Olympie b. rhampious were: 
men -lln’Uard Button (IJ.S.A.j; women — 
Barlmra. Ann (tJanadii>; pans — 

Madieline Launoy and I Terre Baiigulet 
(Belgium). T’he 1919 Bnt. etiampions 
were; men— Mabael Ciitimglon; women 
— Jeannette Al'wegg; pans -John and 
JeniiihT Nicka. Word cliumpiuns: men — 
Kicharil Button (1'.'^. V.); women — Aja 
Vr/anova (Czeeleslovakia); pairs — 
.\ndrt.T Kekes\ and r.dekiraly lllungary). 

Ufdler skates with wlieils msteiul of 
Idad's were hist used oil the roads in 
iJoiUnd III 1770. bkale‘< with rollers or 
•nmall wheels w’cri'said to have luen lutro- 
dm ed into a si-eiic of Moj erlicer’' Pro/thRe 
iu Furls on .April 16. 1 n 49. lu L^dJ four- 
wliceled roller skates were iu\tMe'l m 
Amerh’H. and the first Vmer. booa began 
111 1875; England sh,Licd in this boom 
Boiler b. is also used t heal i icallj on a large 
SI ale in America with noiseless and dustless 
wheels made of rubbei. As a guide to 
couiparathe spiHJd" t lie 1 ni. indoor record 
on He is held by 11. V Tipper, who com- 
pleted tho distance m 2 nun. I’.b* ^ec in 
19JU. The 1-ra, ludtMir record on pollers 
Is in id by A. 11. Eglmetoii. He coNcred 
the distance in 2 min i'' sec. m 19 is. and 
ihih rooord has stood .since t.heu. Ste 
I. Bricknn, Tfte Jrt of Shaft ny, 1926, 
T 1). Hichardsoii, I hi Com/ihiv Punire 
Skater, 1948, and Icc’ Rink Skat intj. 1949. 

Skean-dhu, or Sgean-dhu (Gaclio. liinck 
knife), short knife, usually wntli an 
ornamental handle and shoatli worn wTth 
Highland Uress and carried in the right, 
stocking. 

Skeat, Wall . William (1835-1912), 
Eng. philologiHt, 6. in London, second son 
of Wm. S., arcliltoet. Ho was educated 
at King's OoUege School. Higligate School, 
aud Christ's College. Cambridge. Ordained 
in 1860, and abaodonod the ministry on 
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aisconnt of throat trouble, and returned slenderer fibula. Theso articulate with 
to Cambridpro to study, beinp: in 1878 the femur and the seHaniuld patella^ or 
appointed prof, of A.-S. He was one of kneo-eap, above, and with the bones of 
the founders of the Edk. Dialect Society, the tarsus, or ankle, below. The foot 
editing many works therefor; and, in also possesses live victaiarsal bones and 
addition to numerous philoloprieal articles Hu* phnlaiujes of the toes, 
in uiagazinoH, he pub. the texts of Lanpr- Skelligs, The, three is. oil the coast of 
land’s triers Plowman (1807-85); An on. Kerry, Eire, OJ in. S.W. of Vulentiu Is. 
Etymological J>ictionary of the Knglish Ow‘at tikelliK po'isesses ruins of a mouas< 
language (1882); The iitudent*8 Chaucer terv. 

(1805); Primer of Classical and Knglish Skelmersdale, tn. of Lancashire, En^- 
Philology (1905); and The Science of land. 7 m. W. of VVifcan. It is cnpraitcd in 
Etymology (1912). brick making, and the mamif. of shoes. 

Skeirby, tn. of Nottinghamshire. Eng- Pop. iViOO. 
land, on the E. llegion railway, 8 m. Skelton, John (1400-1529), Kng. poet, 
from Nottingham. It Is in the heart of a educated both at Oxford and Cam bridge, 
coal-mining dlst. His first recorded verses were composed 

Skegness, seaside resort of Lincolnshire, on the death of Edward IV. (1483). He 
England, 5 m. N.E. of Wainiloot. Wm. was appointed tutor to the I'rinco of 
Hutlin eetab. his first holiday camp at S. Wales (aitcrwards Henry VI 11.), and. 
Pop. 10.700. taking holy orders In 1498. was given the 

Skeleton, rigid striicturt* for the support living of l>isq. His best-known works 
or protection of tho softer ti.ssui*.s of a are the lialnde of the Srotyschc Kynge 
plant or animal. When the S. is external, (1513); f ’/>///« Cloute (1532-37); The 
as in the shells of niolliise*>, it is called an Tunriynye of Klynor Jtiunmynyr (1512- 
exoskeleton; when it forms a franiew*ork 1548); and Th* Poke of l*hyUyp Sparowe 
for the support of surrounding tissues. It (1542-40). Thi*. ilev. VIcxandcr Dyco’s 
is known as an endoskeleton. In man, ed. of The Poetical 11 orks of John SkrUon 
the medial supporting structure is tho in two vols. appeared m 1813; a modern- 
spine; it consists, in tho infant, of thirty- ised and coini)lctc i‘d. was ed. by P. 
three rertebra, of which tho upper seven Henderson. 1931. Su 1. \. (lordon, JoAm 
are central, or neck vertebra*; the next Skt lion : Pot i Launah. 191 (.and H. L. U. 
twelve arc dorsal, or chest vertebra*; the Edwards, Skelton: the Life and Times of 
next five are lumbar, or loin vertebra*; an Early Tudor Poet, 1919. 
the next five sacral, or pelvic vertebras; Skelton, tn. in the N. Riding of York- 
aiid the last four coccygeal, or caudal •^hire, England, 10 in. E. of Middlesbrough, 
vertelme. In the adult the sacral vorto- There an' Iroiihtoiu* mmch. l^op. with 
hree unite to fonn tho sacrum, and the Brotton (1931), 13.000. 
coccygeal vertebrm unite to form the Skene.WilliamForbes (1809-92), Scottish 
ciKcyt. Tho spine supports the hkiill, liLtorian, b, at Inverie, luveriiess-sliirc. 
which consists of twenty-two bones, eight He w'tis educated at Edinburgh, in (ler- 
cranial and fourteen facial, of which only many, and at St. Andrews, and in 1832 
the jaw-bone is movable. The organs of became a writer to tho signet. Tn 1881 
the chest are protected l»y the ribs, which ho was appointed historiographcr-royal 
articulate with the vertebra) behind ; seven for Scotland. Ills ebief w»)rks aro The 
of them on each side unite with the Highlanders of Scotland: their Origin, 
sternum, or breast-bone, in front; the History, and Antiquities (IS37); Celtic 
next three do not unite directly with the Scotland: a History of Ancient .4 Wan 
sternum, and are called false ribs; while (1878-89); and Memorials of the Family 
the last two have free extremities in of Skene of Skene (18S7). 
front, and are called flooting rilis. The Skerries: 1. Small seaport of Eire, 18 in. 
upper limbs depend from the shoulder- N. by E. of Dublin. It has a good pier 
girdle, which consists of the claidcle, or and sea bathing. Pop. 2100. 2. Sov. 

collar-bone, m front, and a lint, triangular groups of rocky ish*ts round tho coast of 
bone called the scapula, or shoulder- (Ircat Rrltiilii. The name Is specially 
blade, behind. Articulating in the glenoid applied to a group t>f islets olT tho N.W. 
cavity of the scapula is tho humerus, or coa^t of Anglowy, In the Irihh Sea, with 
bone of tlie npper arm; at Its lower ex- a lighthouHc. 

tremity tho huinenis p<*sMcs.sr8 a trochlea Skerry vore, rof*k in the IlebridcR, .Scot- 
er pulley for the ulna, and a small head land, 12 m. S.W. of Tircc, long a menace 
for articulating with tho radius. The to niiinncrs. A lighthouse wu.s erected in 
iiinn. and radius, tho bones of the fore- 1814, dosigned by Alan Stevenson, on the 
arm, articulate with the wrist or carpus, linen of the Hell Rock i.i|ghtliouse, con- 
which consists of eight bones in two rows, structed by bis fatber, Robert Stevenson. 
Then come five m^acarpal bones, whlcb The ligbthouse is 1384 ft, liigh, and the 
articulate with the two phalanges of the revolving light can be seen 18^ ra. out 
fingers. The lower limbs depend from at sea. 

the pelvis, each half of whir'h consIstH of *Sketoh,* illustrated London weekly 
three bones, the Ilium, ischium, and pubis, paper, founded in 1 K92 by i^ir Wm. Ingram 
fused together and firmly attached to the with (Jlement Shorter as its fl^t odltior. 
sacrum, and supporting the viscera. Tho Shorter gave up tho editorship after seven 
arrangement of bones in the legs hi some- years* timnro. and was BU(*eeeded by 
what similar to that of tho arm bones. <':^pt. (now Sir) Bruce .S. Ingram, alsf> 
The femur, or thigh bone, is the longest editor of tho Illustrated Tendon Neuvn. 
bone in the body. The bones of the lower The S, contains finished lIIuHtratlons by 
leg are the tibia, or shin bone, and the leading artists, articles and crltlelHms on 
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current theatrical, cinema, and tclovisioa enthusiasm of the Alpine pioneers Paulcke. 
life with elaborate portraits of loading ^fidarskjf, liilgerl, Arnold Lunn, and 
actors and actresses, and photographs of iiaunes Schnciiier, skMng spread all over 
the most striking scenes In London plays, tho world, and the governing body of the 
biographies, and (‘arieatiires. It contains sport, the Federation Internationale de 
also society notes an<l paragraphs on Ski, now consists of thirty-two national 
sporting events, lii 1U16 Capt. J. K. associations, including the S. Club of Groat 
Broome succeeded Capt. Ingram os editor. Britain, to which forty-eight Brit. S. clubs 
Skewen, township of Glamorganshire, arc alllliated. 

Wales, on Swansea Bay, 193 m. from i^on- B, touring was the aim of the pioneers, 
don, on the W. Hegion railway. There are and still appeals to those who like to get 
coal-mines in tho vicinity. Its industries away from the beaten tracks which result 
incliido also oil refining and copper from tho ever-incretusing number of mt. 
smelting. railways. Ski-Joring, that is, ski-ing 

Ski. The modern S. has developed from behind a horse, has a limited appeal and 
various fonns of snowshoe used in Scan- use in some countries. Modern S. tech- 
diiiavia and central Asia since prehistoric nique, as taught in 8. schools all over the 
times. B. are generally made of hickory world, is based on the development of 
or ash, though recently experiments have competitivo ski-ing. 

been made with aluminium and laminated Ski-jumping, on specially prepared 
S. For general purposes the length of tho jumping hills, on which jumps of 107 
S. should equal tlie distance between the metres have been recorded, and long dis- 
ground and tho palm of tho hand ex- tance racing, were first developed in Nor- 
tendefl above the head; the width siioiild way, where tho Holmcnkollcii nit-eting is 
bo about i In., and tho thickness about tho chief intematioual event in tiicse two 
1 In., tapering at both ends, the front being branches of competitivo ski-ing. Down- 
sUghtly unturned and pointed. Most B. hill racing, in whlcli speeds of 84 m.p.h. 
have sti'cl edges, to grip hard snow and have been recorded, and slalom racing 
icy surfaces. Tho S. i attached to the were found to be more suited to tin* 
foot by moans of a biiiuing, originally a steeper Alpine terrain, and were developed 
leather thong, now generally a steel cable, by the Brit, and Swiss, particularly by the 
It should he possible to kneel on tho B. Kandahar S. Club and tho Bwiss Univ. B. 
after tho hiu<ling has been fastened; the Club, at Murren between the two wars, 
widespread popularity of the rigid racing enthiisiasinforthesetypesofraces'tpread- 
hindlng, though it gives greater control, is ing gmdually to Austria, Boland, Gor- 
respoiislble for the increase in broken legs many, Italy, France, Norway, and 
in recent years. Two sticks, usually of America. As the results of the efforts of 
aluminium or bamboo, ending in circular Arnold Lunn, the Inventor of the modern 
thonged * baskets* to prevent them from slalom, a race rhrougli groups of flags de- 
Riiiking into tho snow, arc hold one in each signed to test control at high speed, down- 
hand, and aro used to preserve the hill and .slalom nnlug W(‘re recognised by 
balance, and to a-ssist in elimldng, turning, the F6ddrutioo Internationale de Bki, and 
and stopping. Tlio sliding surfuco of tlio included in tho world championship and 
S. Is covered with a mixture of waxes tho Olympic Games, the Brit, rules bo- 
varying ac<-ordiiig to snow and w’cather coming tho iiiteniational racing rules, 
conditions. Strips of sealskin aro iLScd to The Brit, also inaugurated the blue lib- 
prevent slipping backwards when climbing, band of downhill racing, the Arlberg- 
A lunging movement is used on the fiat Kandahar; Kandahar oiips arc now raced 
and on easy uphill gradients; side stepping for in Canada, the U.S.A., Chile, and 
and 'herring- boiling* can also be used for Norw^ay. Tho Brit, were also plouecis in 
ascending short steep slopes. In straight ladias* racing, winning two world eiiam- 
running downhill tho B. are kept parallel piotishii)s, and have been successfid in 
and close together, one S. slightly in front Inti'niational races restricted to amateurs 
of tho other. Tho snow-plough or stem witli tho 'Kent* qualification. BkJ-lng In 

K isitlon Is also used. Tho five chief ski- Scotland, though often attractive to the 
g turns are tho kick, jump, stem, tele- holiday skier, is hardly adequate as a 
mark, and Christiania. Tho kick turn is training ground for racing, and Brit, hopes 
chiefly nsod in climbing; the jump turn is turn to the unusual facilities for ski-ing 
used only on steep ditllcult slopes; the now available In the army. See V. Caul- 
stein is a steered turn used on hard snow; felld, How to Ski, 1911 ; A. Lunn, Aipin<i 
tho telemark is also a steen'd turn used in Ski-tng at all Heights and Seaaotis, I9‘2l. 
heavy soft snow; the Christiania is a skid and A History of Ski-ifw, 1928; P. Lunn, 
turn, and tho fashionable form of it is the High Speed Ski-ing, 193.>. and A Ski-ing 
most popular tuni»to-day. Tho stem. Primer, 1948; and A. Fawcus, Ski-ing 
telemark, and Christiania ore used os stop Simplified, 1949. 
turns. Turns are executed by shifting tho Skiatron Valve, see under 
weight and swinging tho body. In all ski- Skibbereen, mrkt. tu. and seaport in 
Ing positions It Is essential to bond the oo. Cork, Munster, Eire, nu the H. lien, 
knees and keep the hands forward. 18 m. S.W. of Ba^'try. In the graveyard 

Throughout hist, there aro references to of Abboystrowry, m. distant, aro tho 
skiers and to tho use of S. troops, which great mounds of tho muss burials of 1847 
also formed part of the amdoa of the fainino victims, l^>p. 2500. 

Second World War, but skl-lng as a sport Skiddaw. mt. in Cumberland. England, 
only began to develop in the middle of the 3i ni. N. of Koswlck. Height 3054 ft. 
niueteonth century in Norway. Early in Skien, seaport tn. in the prov. of Brats- 
tho twentieth century, os the result of tho berg, Norway, 62 m. B.W. of Oslo, the bp. 
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of Ibsen. There are Iron ore and copper 
mines, chemical, furniture, wood pulp# 
and paper works, etc. Pop. 16,300. 

Skimmer, or Scissor Bill {lihynchops), 
genus of marine birds with bills the lower 
mandible of which Is longer and flatter 
than the upper, and fits into it like a knife 
blade into its handle. R. nigra, common 
in the Atlantic, is about 20 In. long, and is 
remarkable for its bkimmlng flight along 
the surface of the sea. 

Skin, The, consists of two layers, the 
eptdermis, ctUxcle, or scarf -akin, and the 
true S., ronuM or cufib vera, underneath. 
The former oonslstb of In^ ers of ei>ithe1iai 
<olls, the outermost of which are dead 
scales, the lower actiM'ly multiplying to 
replace the scales worn or washed away; 
the epidermis is bloodless, but is nourished 
by lymph and vanes much in thickness, 
being especially thick in the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet. Uorns, hoofs, 
nails, hairs, and feathers are all epidermal 
outgrowths. The corium or dermis is a 
layer of flbrous tissue merging gradiialtv 
into the looser subcutaneous tissue, it 
ji'^eb at its surface into eomcal papillaa 
arranged in rows and containing loops of 
blood tapillanes, while many contain 
also ncrvo'endings, the iaetde corpiisile^. 
Rising from the dermis are the hairs and 
hair follicles, attached to which musculdr 
fibre IS found, the ametor pill muscle 
which makes the hair stand * on end* and 
causes * goose-flesh,* and both s. are 
traversed by the duets of the sw cat glands. 
Pigment granules aie found in the cells, 
liclng especially noticeable in the Negro. 
The 3. is renewed continually and im- 
perceptibly. but m some ammals it is cast 
as a whole or in large portions The S Is 
marked by fliio furrows, seen most tasily 
on the finger tips, and coarse furrows, seen 
in the neighbourhood of joints 

Perspiration — The stha/ious glands 
lodged In the conuin pour their secretions 
of disintegrated c ells into the hair follu les, 
and are found wheroer tlui< Is hair, 
which is thus naturally lubricated. The 
sweat glands are seated deeply in the 
corium, the ducts there teniiirinting m 
coiled blind ends surrounded with blond 
capillaries lined with cubical cells which 
separate the sweat from the lymph bath- 
ing them This exudes at the outer end 
of the dne ts and evaporates as insensible 
perspiration, if fopIoiH drops exude. The 
glands arc proy ided yv it h spt c ia) i igulating 
nerves bweat !•> usually alkaline, colour- 
less, and salt. Urea is found among the 
solids. 

Functions — The 3 Is excretory ; it aids 
tbe kidney s by relieving them when there is 
much Impurity in the body, or when tho 
kidneys aie unhealthy It regulates tbe 
temp, of tbe body, bting the main channel 
for was of beat; the evaporation of sweat 
also cools tbe body. It is respiratory, the 
gaseous interebango being about 1/200 
that of tho lungs; but in many thin- 
skinned animals, e.g. the frog, this funetion 
Is largely increased. It is absorbent: 
thirst Is assnaged by Immersion in water; 
oils and drugs robbed In the H. are ab* 
sorbed, and drugs are sometimes odmlals- 
tsored in ibis way. As a protection against 


heat, cold, draught, and of the cells and 
fluids below against damage, the S. is of 
obvious Importance, but its exclusion of 
germs from tho body is often overlooked, 
though that is the real object of covering 
up outs, etc. As an organ of sensation its 
fuuctlun is of paramount Importance. 

jyistases. — Rushes occur in diseases 
sue h as scarlet fever and ineaHles, or dur- 
ing teething, or accompany digestive dis- 
orders. A Ithough irri tat ion ( an be allayed 
bv treatment yvlth ointmeutH, etc., the 
more remote caubO must bo combated 
Kezima is both chronic and aruto, in the 
lattiT form the S. is rod and coy ered with 
papules which beroine vesicles, forming 
scales or remaining ‘wieplug’, in tho 
former tlie 3 hardens, thickens, and be- 
comes covered \yiih si ahs or eracks may 
develop There is gtiu rally itching, and 
scratching only uggiay ates t he disease. It 
IS not contagious It Is ditficult m most 
cases to assign the eaiiso, but any' form of 
tnitatioii may induce it in persons pre- 
dispose d siK h as gouty and btrumoiis 
(scrofulous) persons In all coses the 
digestiye and natural functions of the 
bodv mubt be the fiist care Soap must 
not be used on the aftcHUil parts, yvhich 
may be \\ ashed with oattm al or r ic o water; 
/me or zinc and hoitu k unit incut may bo 
applied, or carbolic ointiiK nt In slight 
coses. Small doses of arsenii are somo- 
tlmes admlnistcn d «md settles or thiok- 
ncbses are remoytd b\ caustic potash or 
some other Imtant, but this should of 
course iio onlv iiiuiir imdual advice. 
hrysipelas (3t. Antbon> ’f* fire Hose) com- 
monccb yiith painful swelling of the b., 
redness, and fc yci, giy mg place to vesica- 
tion and dosqimiiMtion of the epidermis, 
and to deeper siippuinlioii A sticpto- 
Locc us is found in tlu h in|)b n paces, yi Inch 
bcconio enlarged and the lutlaiamation 
spreads This intlainioatory reaction 
brings about dcgciuratl\c c hanges in the 
btreptoc oec 1 . and achantago has been 
take n of this in tho tre atment Iodine, 
canlhuridfs, oil of mustaid. etc , will sot 
up a eiinilar icar lion, and bv treatment 
with the sc the spread of the streptococci is 
prey ( nted (loud ri huHs are obtained by 
the use of sulphoriJiiibh s or penicillin 
The bead and fa«*o arc* most olten affected, 
and, especially in the ko cases, the subject 
is liable to further attacks Jirvslpelas 
tends to be cpidc iiiic, but modem anti- 
septic treat merit has made isolation cosy 
The IC is danger foi persons in c oiitaot with 
the case; If the S. should anywhere be 
wounded. It is usually at some such plaoo 
that tbe disease ooinmoQces. Other bao- 
terial disoascs afloctlng the S. are syphilis 
(^.r ). tuhen iilosis, impetigo, and oar- 
bum lo. S. diseases muy also be caused 
by plaut and animal parasites; ringworm 
if* due to a fungus, and soabios to an animal 
parasite. Birth-marks, sach as raolo or 
soft noivus, grow from tho euldermis; hsird 
moles originate in the inalnighian layer at 
tho base of the epidermis. Drug erup- 
tions aro b. eruptions following the use of 
certain drum; salicylate of soda, copaiba, 
arsenic, and Iodide of potassium produce 
such symptoms as erythema, papules, or 
weals as In nettlo-rash. They are due to 
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the efTorts of the H. to ellniinale the poison, 
and pass away when ttie drug is discon- 
tinued. SHn-graSting has been largely 
practised of late years; it consists in trans- 
planting S. from one part of the body, or 
from anollier body, sometimes of another 
animal, to some part where the S. has 
been removed. The thickness of S. trans- 
planted varies, but It must be healthy and 
contain the living cells. The surface of 
the wound is carefully cleaned and pre- 
pared, and the new S. takes root and 
covers the wound more quickly than 
would be done by natural healing. See 
alHo Lupus: Pilymiasih; Kodent 
Llckti; and Suing lks. Sec VV. J. High- 
man, Dermatology, 1921; J. If. Sequiero, 
Diseases of the Skin, 1026; 11. O. Low, 
Common Diseases of the SMn, 1927 (3rd 
ed.), 1939; and R. M. U. MacKenna (ed.). 
Modem Trends in Dermatology, 1948. 

Skink, or Scinevs officinalis, speclos of 
Scindldn? found in N- Africa. Tills lizard 
is about 6 in. long, is of a dark re<l colour, 
iias four limbs, and burrows in the sand, 
in which it dwells. 

Skins, or Pelts, see Furs. 

Skipton, tn. and co. constituency in W . 
Riding of Yorkshire, 20 m. N.W. of Brail- 
ford. It returns one member to Parha- 
ment. Manufs. include cotton, rayon, 
and woollen goodf Ihi *iinriimar school 
founded in 1648 by wm. KrmysU‘d. 
The castle, parts of which <iatc from the 
cU veiith century* was a Civil war strong- 
hold. Pop. 13,300., 

Sklrret, or Sium sisaritm, species of Urn - 
helllferm related to the Brit, water- 
parsnip. Its roots are tuberous, and arc 
edible when Imilcd. 

Skittles. This game, which dates from 
the fourb'cnlh O/Oritury at least, was 
originally introduced from (jerinauy. It 
was at one time called ‘ kails.* Nowadays 
it is played In a specially preptin'd place, 
or * alley,* as It is technically called. At 
one end of the alley the S., which are nine 
in number, aro set up; tlicy arc made of 
wood, arc about 1 ft. high, shaped in 
rougli cigar fashion, and wclgli from 7 to 
9 lb. The ‘pins.’ as these pieces of wood 
arc called, are set up in the form of a 
Huuoir, one angle of which fai^es the 
players, who stand at the other end of the 
alley, about 21 It. away. The player 
hurls lit them a tint wooden boll, w'hich 
weighs from 10 to 14 Ih. The game Is 
played between two opponents or tw’o 
opposing sides. The sliii pleat game eoii- 
sists In throw'lng at tlic pins with the ball 
and scoring In the following manner: if all 
the pins are floored with the flrat throw, 
three points are scored : It with two throws, 
two points are scored ; with three throws, 
one point; and with more, none. There 
are, however, maiiv varieties of this game. 
Dutch S. differ in That the ball is bowled 
dow'ii a groove and has a sliglit bias, and 
Enfleld S. is a parlour game, played on a 
table with miniature H., and usually an 
Ivory ball. See also under Bowuing: 
BOWTA. See Cassell's Book of Sports ana 
Pastimes, 1907. 

Skodra, see Skutari. ^ , 

Skopin, tn. In the Ryazan Region of the 
64 m. S. of Ryazan. It has 


flour mills, oil mills, and tanneries, and 
trades in agric. produce. 

Skoplje (Skopje), or Uskub, cap. of 
Mocedqpia, Yugoslavia, and cap. of the 
old kingdom of Serbia. It stands on the 
R. Vardar, 100 m. N.W. of Salonika, and is 
one of the most important centres of com- 
munication. it has leather, dyeing, and 
weaving Industries, and chrome, mag- 
nesitis saltpetre, and antimony ore found. 
It figured prominently in the Balkan war 
of 1912-13 (g.v.), and was taken by the 
Bulgarians, 1915. It was the bp. of 
Justinian, and has a citadel and Horn, 
aqueduct Pop. 91, .*>00. 

Skowhegan, oo. seat of Somerset oo., 
Maine, U.a.A., on Kennebec R., 45 m. W. 
of Bangor. It has a public library, and 
manufs. paper, leather, oilcloth. Pop. 
7200. 

Skryabin, Alexander Nikolaievich, see 
SmiAHIN. 

Skuas, or Stereorariinae, sub-family of 
the Laridai, to which also belong the gulls, 
terns, and skimmerH. They are entirely 
marine, and arc vi'ty widely distributed, 
alllimiuh tlioir chief breeding grounds are 
on the is. of the N. Atlantic, from the coast 
of Labrador to the .SJiet lands, and on the 
Is. of tlie Antarctic, ssov. of the species 
may a Wo he found on Brit, coasts. In 
lentil they average about 20 in., with 
long, widl-dcvoloped wings and short, 
stout legs, and In colour are greyish above, 
w'liito below'; in character they are flereo, 
and will attack smaller birds to make tboiu 
disgorge the flsh they liave captured. 
There arc se\en species. MegaUstris 
catarrhactes, the great H., and Stcrcorarius 
pnrasdiens, Buffon’s are well-known 

species. 

Skull icephulus) is, from the evolutionary 
point of view', a development from four 
vertebra?, but its parts may best bo con- 
bidei’cd separately. It consists essentially 
of the ernnium. or brain case, the tivo 
olfactory capsules, the two auditory cap- 
sules, and the jaw*-; the last represent 
the flrat visceral (i.e. mandibular) arch. 
Tliere are twent> -two bones in all. The 
rraiiiiim is a strong case or box for the 
jirotertion of the nervi* reiitrcs of the 
highest functions of vertebrate a iirnals, 
and its fonn and sl/c are of the highest 
interest to biologists, not only compara- 
tively between the animals, b'-t between 
difTeront roc'es of men existing now as well 
as those of the post. Among fossils the 
Kngls and Neanderthal S., dealt with by 
Huxley, and the more nvont Piltdown, 
Peking, Java, and {south African S.. have 
led to much eoutroversv. For this aspect 
of the question see T. Huxley, Man's Phiee 
in \ature, and Other Kssm/s (1863* Rvery- 
maii’s Library); the articles on 

Antitropology and M vn. The bones of 
the S. are mainly formed during fietal life, 
but they do not hii.nediately close to- 

§ other; a large amount of play huilitates 
elivery, and renders tiio S. adaptablo to 
the varying size of the brain during early 
life. The two ‘ fontanelloa* of the mesial 
lino do not clos^ normally for two years 
after birth; the pulsations of the blood 
vessels supplying the brain are visible 
through those, as also through two lateral 
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fontanellM. The Bwiated edm of the 
bones apin^>eoh, fnterlock, miq grow to* 
aether, forming the sutures, a prooesa 
lasting very variously Into adipt life; 
meanwhile the bones thicken, assuming 
finally a form with their inner and outer 
surfaces, hard and glossy, with an interior 
diploe full of channels and small cavities, 
adding enomiously to tlie strength. 
The base of the S. is composed of very 
thin bone, more easily fra^'tured. The 
sinuses of the S. are nlr ^‘aces oom- 
xnunit a tins: with the nose. They lighten 
tho S., aud trivo resf>nance to trio roico. 
Infection of the sinuses may take place 
from the nasal cavity. The full-grown 
is clarified anthropologically into 
the dt>lirAorepAalic (long), mrsaiicephalic 
kiuediuml, and bntchycephnlic (broad) 
types, corresponding to Negro, Samoyed. 
and European respectively. The capacit> 
of the S., mensured by tlio volume of 
water sand, or other Ihiid it will c><mtain, 
averages S5 rul»k* lu. (1400 c.c.). but varies 
from 01 to 110. Tl»e cephalic index is 
found by multiply its; the brendtli by 100 
and dividing by tlie lt‘ugth. The pro- 
jection of tlie jaws ueeoinpaulcs variation 
of shape, giving rise to a classlflcation, 
as proonathnus (Australian), mesognathous 
(African), und orthognathous (European) 
V arietics, S. capacity is of importance to 
anthropologists, since it is regarded as an 
index of mental capacity, which would, 
liowever, seem rather to follow the «le- 
\clopmcnt of convoluted brain surface. 
Tin* deformed S. homctlmcs found in 
( hildreu, the hydrocephalic and the micro- 
a phatic, arc due to <*ongenItal disease, and 
ace usually ik <*onipanied by oome form of 
mental defleiency; the former is abnor- 
mally largo, the latter r.mall. iSVc A, A. 
Kuasoll-tirccn, Jn X-iat/ AHa^ of the 
Skull, ISUS; F. <i. Parsons, Anglo-Saxon 
Skull Contours. 1JJ*2S; and ti. It. de Iher, 
'J he Derelopmtni o/ flo I’frtfhndc Sknll, 
11137. (See also iMhliography under 
Hk\iv.) 

Skunk (Meiihitis), An.er, gomis of carni- 
vorous maiiiiiMls willi remarkably de- 
veloped anal glands from which, wlicn 
provoked, thev eject a fci'tid s<‘crction. 
The common (.if, mephihra) I.s about 
2 ft. long, including the tail, and black or 
dark brown in colour with w'hlte markings 
on the head and back. Its head is Rinall, 
long, and < ouical, und the cars short and 
rounded; the legs are short and partly 
plantigrade, the animal burrowing in the 
earth. Its food consist- largely of small 
rodents and insects, hut fruit and the i-ggs 
of poultry are often stohui. It is daring 
ana fierce, and can Inflict a nasty wound 
with its teeth, but Its intolcTnlile secretion 
is more feared. Its furry skin Is purified 
and largely ii»cd by furriers. 

Skutari, see Scuta lil. 

Skutari Lake, see Sn taki Lakk. 

Sky, see Atmobpd£UI'; Clocp; Duht; 
Haze; MeteobOlooy; VimiiiLiTY. 

Skye, largest Is. of the Inner Hebrides, 
Invcmetw-shln*. Scotland, seiiaratcd from 
the mainland by the sound <jf Hleat (20 m. 
bv 7). It Is very much indented, and is 
famous for Its cliff and int. scenei^, of 
which the most impresHive is the Black 


Onillin ridge. From the shores of Look 
Oomisk Its dark prodptoes rise to a height 
of 3000 ft. at some points, and it olfors 
ezoellent rook -climbing. B. has a moun- 
tainous surface water<*d by numerous rIvH., 
which abound in salmon and trout, the 
flshcrics of S. being of some importance. 
There is little arable land, but oats, 
potatoes, and turnips are grown, and sheep 
and black cattle bred. Portree, the cap., 
has a foc’tory for tweeds, plaids, et c. A rea 
670 sq. m. Pop. 8600. See Koval Curn- 
mi-shm on Ancient Monuments Report. 

Skye Terrier, bred In the ihle of Skye os 
a vermin dog, and even litter years of 
petting as a lap-dog and miiflilng In lone 
imir, it is a cnurageou.H anlnmi, keivi lor 
sport, while it is a good -tern pei*»*d and In- 
tclligpDt dog and an t‘xcellcni guard. The 
inndorn typo has a long head with n 
powerful jaw. The skull is wide at the 
front of the brow, narrow' Ijetvvecn the 
cars, and tapering towards the muzzle. 
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The eves are dark and lather < lose, and 
the nose iH Tlie body is long niid 

low, the shoiildi rri hroinl. idlest deep, legs 
short, straiglit, and mii-iulnr. and feet 
Hinali. The coat is long and straight, with 
a soft woolly undereoat. the colours dark 
or light idue or grvy or fawn with hlaek 
points. There are two vanetie-,: the 
pri<*k-c*nr<*d, in vvhleli the curs are ereid, 
and tlie drop-eart‘d, m whuh they hung 
down at the side of the head. 

Skylark, sre Lauk. 

Skyro, or Skyros, 1». in Ci recce, tme of 
thebporndes group, 21 in. N.E, of Euluea. 
It lm.s an ana of about K() sq. lu., and is 
17 in. in length. The Purfnee is inouu- 
tainoiiR, and sheep und goats are reared. 
Pop. .l.VMi. 

Skyscraper, nmiiy-storcyed building 
found most frequently hi the U.S.A., 
the highest being the F.jiiplro State Huild- 
iiig (12,’iO ft.), whieh hn#» 1W2 htorc'ya. 
S. an* hiillt on a skeleton hteel fraino- 
w’ork, and were flrbt Constructed at the 
end of the nineteonth cciiiury, in the 
I A . The iiiiiiu dlsad vfUitngeH of the S. 
are the exclusion of light and air from 
tlie streets below. See also Aneiij- 
TErTT'iii:, Modern American Architecture, 

Sla, see »ALLi:f. 

Slade, Felix (1700-1868), Kng. art 
eolleotor, h. in Lamhoth. Ho bequeathed 
his collef'tioDH of oiigravingH, glass, and 
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was also a noted book-oolloctor, and 
left £35,000 for the endowment of art 
(Slade) profcHBorshipa at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Univ College, London (in 
Gower strict), the Slade School being 
called after him. 
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Slag, TiHxt nil of sil iti ( liK llv of limt 
and alununu pn du < <1 m uiuiy nutal 
hirglial t»iu r itioii-^ HI ist fiirniio s h 
clilotlv 1 il imn Kiid aiiinnniinu wlii lU 
and varus in i liii uti r from i glass to a 
stony i\ pt -0 000 000 tons of 

blast furiiai o s aro prodiu il aunnalh 
Some kinds of s nro m ide ml > bricks ind 
paving hi Its (mu lit is iiiailu fiom 's 
oontninlng mneh linu whib the phos- 
phoric S from the basic steel proi ess and 
from the (livilond Iron Is used as a 
maniiri wool which Is sound and 
heat proof, and used for coviilng boiUis 
and strain pipes, etc. Is prepared bv 
blowing Btcaiii thiough molten s 


^Slaithwaite, mrkt. tn. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, Bi 


, — „ , 4 m. W S W. of 

Iludder^eld, on the R. Colne The chief 
manufs* are woollen goods. Pop 6000 
Slalom, see under Ski 
Slang, colloquial phraseology generally 
but hpeeially used of the colloqulallsma of 
thi uneducated peisons of a particular 
von turn, or thieves and other criminals 
bonic I r philologibta assign the origin of 
the t r argot bi the assoc lations of Parisian 
xagibonds m the ffnirtcenth or fifteenth 
esentury 1 ng s op t ant language, as it 
is alh) termed lacks the precision and 
depth of argots or the astonishing fertility 
iiid inventiveness of Amcruanisnis igv 1 
Professional gt ner illy goes little fiirthci 
tiMti to dcsiginte by a very obvious 
\oc alnil irj things in c jiiinion use among 
tlu iliss or the usiges of the proles 
Sion ^pollings probibly posse s-scs the 
(h iiust cut (olloQiilil vocabulary a fact 
whiih niiv be* txplnmd liy the tre 
lucrKlons vogue of ^p irt g« ntrallv in 
Inj^liT I ind tin opp utunities * give 
1 1 the spoi ting ] Mirmhst Tbi f lobh or 
tint luigingi of tin lliicf and itinerant 
|b(ggtp n tl r ftbtr hind w inert gib 
btiish tilt kt\ to whifli H for the most 
imt in 111 i>o-.s SSI »n of Hu polite In 
lut d in tim s Iht \fcahiluv of 1 m, 
ling ins Imn intr ase-d hv words tf 
\ngl I Ii lun i I \ 1 Ml h oiigin b' 
t hi 1 Id II Uin iiiiikl sh ind bs 
I \Tn ii nusms hiiiHig the two work 
' w irs 111 w slaiiL, t 1 sMt iswfi eclTnedbt 
, hotinm mb i ^tli sir i r ml iviliuis 

I III luv 1 ing till ufi if woi I t il m fioi 
( 1 1 c g m I n / ( 1 1 is f alk I 

! fa I h i t 111 p un 1 tei n de noting 
stringer bi-.gni * riiievts illit/o/a/n 
t si n (mr tiling clever Uiigmge ) It 
IS 1 j iiroii of High ( r i dloiui 1 word 
liiduu inr di tl tw istt tl phrases borrow c * 
fi mi lit h 

( nt i worl now leimrkahlv tliinge’ 
inmt nnng w isonee the s n k wh it t r\ i ti 
•s of tin V igroin im n of tin s»vtnrHentl 
intl figlitt tilth cmtiirit ()\ u u liieflv 
t till irrival of tin g\ psies in I 1 iiitl 
tit c iiiinn il 1 1 isscs li 111 bi ( t nn u u h 
mini in It numerous hut in rt pin 
\ iteti uni 111 const ( ntrite hid iv Ived 
1 1 ingn igi of tlu ir ow ii t nnnoiih known 
1 ( lilt o» Pe 11 1 I I n h III m 

the f volutitm t»f t In eu nti nth tenturj 
1 rof 1 rnest \V et klev i\s 1 bis tint vts 
patter w is nssiniilitt d I v tb less t iirml 
part of tlu toulmlmf^ with tin si i 
aviditv with which tit i dtstinliiit 
aeqnirt the Amu ei k intgoii of tht 
cimiiin Combined with Iho eollotinlit 
speech of tlu totknev tin tiinlei tie 
me Ills of rustle dull t anti tin speeiil 
lingo of the soldier IM s ulor, and the 
pohglot adventurer tho dav it pro 
duectl llio tigiteiutli ntniv s 1 a 
ample s of this olil kind f 's a 1 > daiict 
tho Paddington fiisk meaning to bt 
hanged (at Tyburn) , He has hod air and 
eacireise meant ho had been flogged a 
tho < art's tall ipping fiilos' meant a 
lame man, bt (jiilt s nei ig tho patron flam! 
of cripples, and *frost> face* w is one 
marked with sninUpor s words fre 
rinenth pass into standard Lng eg 
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'queer* and 'rum* — formerly oontraated councils bad power (subject to existing 
and now almost synonymous. See J. privileges of any company or other per- 
Fanner and W. E. Uenley, IHrlionaty of sons Incorporated by any local Act for 
Slana and Colloq^rial English, £. K. making and maintaining S. passed before 
Partridge, if’erc/s, Words, I fords, 1933, Aug. 31, 1848) to provide S. and kuaoker'e 
A Dictionary of Forces Slang. 1939-45, yards; but rural dist. councils had tlrst to 
1948, and A Dictionary of the Underworld, obtain the authorisation of tlm Local Gov. 
1950. Board. Private or knackers* yards 

Slater, wc WooDLOusk. which existed before 1848 required only to 

Slates, typical cleaved and dnc-gralncd be registered with the local council; Vut 
argillaceous rocks which have been ineta- all other private H. or yards required an 
morphosed by intense prcb^siirc. Many ann. licence, and had to be managed In 
S. result frun the action of press\iro accordance with the by-laws of the local 
on volcanic ashes. They are generally authority. Such by-laws, were subject 
bine- black, purplish, or greenl«h in to txmhrinatlon by the Ministry of Health . 
colour, arc flsslJe and split into thin sheets Since 1940 the 8. have been concentrated 
or laminte, which arc independent of the and are under the control of the Ministry 
bedding phines Olizavaok). The t>f Food. The slaughtor-hoiise in 1950 

anct. Palseozoic rocks yield the bulk of was of entirely different oonstruction than 
slate rocks. Slate quarries occur on the that existing in 1930. being good ai:^ 
N. coast of ('omwall; various parts of buildings, tiled or glazed walls, good 
Cumberland, the \V . coast of Scotland , and dnilnage disposal and self contained units, 
in Ireland and Walc-s. The nntui*e and under tho supervision of the local 
number of the natural iolnts which inter- authority. Under existing laws animals 
sect the slate bed or ‘ vein* ntfec t its value, must be rendered uucr>nseionR and then 
If they ore rare more expense 1.1 Incurred slaughtered i>y uso of cash captive bolt 
in severing the blocks from the bed ; if they gun or electro -thalers (an exception is 
are numerous, the bed may yield blocks made for tho Jewish and Moslem method), 
too small for making the larger and higher the carcases being inspected by qualified 
priced sizes of 8. Tho Welsh S. are mspeetitrs employed i)y tho local authority 
probably the best, and are renowneil for before tho meat Is allcwwl to be dMrIbutt'd 
their thinness, ytralghtnC'-s, and lightness, io the eonsumer. Unfit cftwnscs arc 
but the Irish and the Lake i)lstriet ilcstroyed on the pretidses and rciidefi*d 
varieties are tougher, harder, and more down for technical greases and fertilisers, 
durable; while for solidity and strength Modern slanght(‘rlng praetlee has a mitn- 
the Pcoteh are perhaps superior to either, her of higldy skilled oi>eratlouK and sev. 
but they sometimes eoutain iron pyrites, by-produets, i.e. sausages, canned iiieata 
S. are very resistant to atmosphcile ite.. Intestines, the sausage casings and 
agencies, and arc therefore chielly usi'd Minsleal gut. glands for nu'dleinal piir- 
for rooting w'ork. For this purpose they poses, ediliie fats, technical groases, glne, 
arc trimmed to definite sizes which are am nml feeding meals, fertilisers, hides and 
known as 'prlncesM's,' *duche.sses,* ‘conn- r'kina, liair for brtiHlies and hcv. other us<*h. 
tesses,* and ‘ladOM,’ The dimensions ^ More aulinnls are killed for food in tho 
range from ti4 in. b.v U In. to 9 in, by 6 in., U.S.A. Ilian in any other country in the 
and the S. arc m.ld l>y the thousand, world. Former abuses existing lu U.S.A. 
Large slate slabs may be planed by ma- 8. have been eliminated by l*‘ederal and 
chinos, and used for dairy fittings, tables, state laws, and existing conditions arc 
elhtems, and lor writing-."'. When polished, humane, and hygienic. Extremely 
painted, and enamelled, 8. may be used modern oquipmont and methods are used, 
for mantclpi<‘( es os an Imitatlfm marble. The biggest S. In tho world arc at Chicago. 
At the quarries the slate blocks art* '•evered Slavs Coast, part of the coast of Guinea, 
from the natural bed by wire-saws or other W. Africa, lying between Iho Gold Coast 
power cutter-^. Tho blocks are .split into and the K. Bonin, and now eumpiiiilng 
slabs, whirh are then sawn into .sliapo and Nigeria and Dahomey, 
planed smooth by imn hinery. By the Slavery and Slave Trade. Slavery is 
dexterous iNe of w.-j'ge-, or W'ooden properly the condition of a human being 
mallets, the slat J.S are -.plit into thin siuf-ts, who N the property of anotluT, Ihoufm 
which are ti mimed int») rectangulnr sheets sueb condition may vary from llic extremo 
of the required dlmen'-lMiis. This opera- *riglitItsmu*«M' of the Jtom. streus, whoso 
tion is often performed by hand, Imt labour could lie exploited and his iifo taken 
usually spfelal knive-*, worked by ma- by bis ninHt/#T with impunity, to tho mltl- 
chinery, are employed. Tho S. are then gated rigour of the nscripti glehw, or Herts 
sorted hy hrinrt according to tliclr quality, of the soil of the later empire and the 
diato pencils are made from powdered Middle Ages, wlio, though they passed 
S., which is molstciied anil ^utjjceteil to with the soil and wero Imiiiid to remain 
pressure. They may also he cut from wift on it. imd much of tho position of freemen. 
Hlato. Debris of the quarries are iLsed for Again, it may he a statiLs to which a man 
this purpose, and for mu king into bricks, was born or n condition tlinist upon him 
Slatoust, «« ZLATOUST. by debt, cnptiiru in wkr, or fils own 

Slaughter-houMi, premises llex^nsed by crimes; or, as In Aineiioa or tho Congo 
tho local authority and Ministry of Health dist., It may bo rather tho condition of 
for the slaughter of animals for human having to perform eoinpulsory liibour at 
e.onsnmptlon. Tho t<Tm nhattoir, of Fr. the will of a conquering European race. 
orMn, means a jmblle slaughter-house. In Rome tho senfimenls against slavery, 
By tho Ihiblic Health Act, 1875. councils inspired by the Uhrlsttan teaching or 
of both municipal bora, and urban dtst. cxpn'ssed In language borrowed from the 
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Stoic philosophy, were productive rather no evidence of any historical connection 
of penalties for ill-treatment of slaves than between the coUmi, nistici, or etscripH 
of any tendency to abolish the status glebip, on the one hand, and the villani 
itself. The (Jks. of the pro-Stolc period of the Heudal system, on the other (see 
were so habituated to slavery that their on this K. K. von Savii?ny, Ober den 
phUosophers never made any ohjeetion to romischm CoUmat (minor works), and Sir 
It, and seemed rayiop to suppose that the p. Vlnntfradoff. Villeinage ICngland, 
Institution was founded on permanent 1927). 

diversities In tlio races of mankind. The Kuf?. villein or depr<*ssed eeorl most 
Slavery appears to have been from the not he confused with the bondmoii or serf, 
earliest ages the natural or normal condl- The Kng. serfs (thralls, Umnm, or slaves) 
tlon of a large proportion of mankind in were either hereditarg slaves, Le. de- 
almost every country until times com- scefidants of the old Britons, or vHte 
paratlvely recent, when It has l>een gradu- theoir9, persons reduced to servitude for 
ally abolished by all (MirLstian states in crime, negk'ct to pay a fine, or voluntaj^ 
Europe. It exlHt<*d among the Jews, and wale (Stubbs). They soon discijipeared as 
contlmu-d to exist till late in the nine- a class after the Continesl. The villani 
teenth centurj in many T»arts of Asia, were the cultivators of the land; each had 
The prnetiee among all onet. nations was a hemso and a reilniii quantity of arable 
to reduce to sliu cry any prisoners of war Uml hiiig In scattered strip-, in the 
that were nf>t killed. Another anct. common fw Ids of the \ ill, and there were 
source of slavery was kidnapping, espe- mnny waj- by which n villein could buy 
eially among maritime slates like the his freed*>ni, e.g. by residing in a tn. as a 
Phmniciuns, Cretans, and CMlielans; and burgage tenant h»r a ^ ear and .i day. In 
Herodotus states that some of the niany respects the i)o<^ition of a villein 
Thracian tribes sold their ehildrtm to was not without its comi)enKati is, and 
foreign dealers. Among the (Iks. slavery compared not unfavourably with that of 
existed from tho heroic times. Agric*. the * wage-slave* brought Into existence 
labour was in some Insta net's performed hv tho Imlnstrial Uevolutioii. When the 
bv poor freemen for hire, hub In most traffic In sKivc'rjcen-.ed among the Chi i-.tian 
places, espeeiallv Ic <•., states, by uatloiH of Europe, it continued to bo 

a class of boiulmon. the deseoiidaiits of the eamecl cm in tho ago of the erii-<.ides by 
older inhah., who lived upon and eulti- the Vcuiethins, who 'oipphed the* markets 
vuled the lands appropriated by the eon- 4>f the Niriic eus with slaves purchased 
quering Attic rdee. {Sometimes these from the Slavonian tube's niemg the 
bondmen paid rc'iit, and it not ini- Adriatic*, (’liristiin captive*-, triken by 
probable that c‘vei> where in Europe the Muslims wcio -old in VsiatK* and N. 
evolution of the land -.erf into the frc'c Vfric*an m.ukets, .uid continued to he* sold 
ogi'ie. tenant folic»wcd much the' same tin the' bc-gmning of the nliu'tcc'iith cen- 
llncH. Athens, (Ncrmtli. and oth<‘r ooin-'tur>, when the interference' of the* Chris- 
inepelaJ states had a larger immbc'r of | tain power-*, the conqne-.t of AlgiuM by 
purchased sla>ert, mostlv natives of bar- France, and the emanciiuition ot itreeee 
bnroiH countries. In .\ttlea there wviv I resiiltecHn tho abolition of tlie prac-tic'e in 
private slavcH belonging to familfes, and • Harbar.v , Egypt, ami the i )ttom*in Empire, 
public slaves belonging to the state, who I With the* irHcoveri c*t Vmcnc*a. a new 
wen* employed in tho licet and In the ' description c>f S. and s. T. arose. I’liristian 
ooustruetlon of public* hiiildiugs ancl rc»ads. I nations purchased Afneau Negroes for the 
The nuinlx'i' of slasc's, domc'-itio and purfiose of employm**nt in inuu*'. and 
nisLie, posses‘?c'd b.v the* wealth} Itoiiix ' {>laTitnti«ms of the 'New World m -.uhstl- 
wus enormous; hoiuo individuals are said jtutnm for tlie nati\e Indian*, w'n** wc'rt* 
to have possessed 10.000. The llom. > too w'eak to uiulergo thi* work ex u't^d 
Blavo had no rights whnlc*\er, and was ' bv their Sp. tuskiuasicT-. Agal*i. the 
ri'gardcci as a mere elmttel; he could I Portuguese, who were earl> po..-.esvd of 
ac*qulrc no property, and all the produce a greatpart of theeoa*.t (»f \frlt*n, oht.iiiied 
of nis labour noenied to his master; he , |)v force or barter a considc'r.iblo number 
could not rontrnet a Horn, marriage and i>f sh,\cs; and the demand for slaves by 
union with a person of his own rank was the Forlugiicso Jn the Atlantic* harbours 
styled ‘coiituberninni.' and cm'u the | soon Induced the natnc chiefs to make 
Chrlstinn (’’Imrc'h for c'ciituries did not pitnlahirv incursions into ca<*h other’s 
acknowledge shue marrUigcs. I^ihlic* (era. to niako captlM’s for the Enropoan 
fllavoR ill Iloim* w'l'rc* tlio-e wliich liolonged market. In the Brit, cedonies in the latter 
to the state or tc» puhlif hc»clics, such as part of the eighteenth nnd the beginning 
luunlelpin and coll(*gia. or to the emperor of the nlncU'enth eentll^^ much was done 
In his sovcTc'ign capneit> ; some wc're by Parliament. Oourr-. w'cre estao. to 
employed In public ilullc's of a higliE hcai the complaints ot the slaves, flogging 
honoiirablo nature*. f.p, as kcc*perH of pubbo of femnlcR was forbidden, and the I'ondl- 
biiildtngs prisons, or othc'r stole propert> , tion generally of t he sln\ c pop. was greatly 
wliilo those of an inferior typo were ameliorated. Thonms (’lark son and the 
employed as road n*puirt'rs, watchmen, Quakers pnmared the ground for Win. 
llotora, and scavengers. Priiato slaves Wllberforoe (ff.i*.). who brought the siib- 
wero either iirh. or rustle Hc-oorcllng to jwt before ^rlennent m 17.^8. Owing 
whotbor they served in tn. or on country to tho luonitlvo . »un» of the slave trade 
CHtati'H. The wrr I h*rr/e of t he later period opened up by the conquest of Dutch 
of tho empire reveal strong pointa of eolonles, the tratfio w'se not abolished by 
roHomblaneo to tho serfs and villeins of Parllatiient until 1807. In 1 8 1 1 Brougham 
tho Middle Age.s, but there appear'^ t,o be eiirried a Bill for making slave trading a 
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felony, punishable by transportation or 
hard labour, and in 1824 the slave trade 
laws were oonsolldatod by an Art which 
declan^d the s1ii\e trade to be piracy and 
capituliy punishable. The oonaequenoo 
of aftitation by (.treat llrltain after the 
Napoleonic m ar^ was that loni; before the 
nLiddle of the nineteenth century most of 
the Kiiropean and Ainer. powers had 
passed similar laws, or entered into 
ixeaties for the proiiibitiou of the Iratlle. 
For loiipr, Iiowca er, a considerable internal 
slave trade contimied to tloiirish in the 
U.S. of N. America; and Ncijrocs con- 
tinued to be brt'd and sold in Maryland 
and Virginia, and some other of the slave- 
holding ft ites. and carried to the more 
fertile lands of Alabaiun. Louisiana, and 
other southern slates. The slavers’^ ques- 
tion was a predominant cause of the 
Amer. ehil war of IStU-Oa. The \ictory 
of the riiion over tla* youthcru Confeder- 
ate States ended slavery for ever In the 
U.S. A. Until recent times a mitigated 
eondltkon of ‘'crfdom existed in Nussin 
and Poland, and even in India. 

Sfe T. F. lliixton, Ajnran Slave Trade 
(2ud ed.). IH.’hs. and Thi Ifrimdy, 1840; 
\V. n. .'^rnith, l*(thtu'al liisiary of Sian ry^ 
1903; The .So/* jo/ and Hutnamtanan 
Aiiiviins of ihr Ltaout of Au/»oh.s. 1920: 
(i. F. Slave Ships and Slnnru 

(Salem), 1927; C. lilnjd. The A'wry and 
the Slave Tnidt, 1949. 

Slavonia, mc Clio \riA-.‘^i.\voNr \. 

Slavonski Brod, tn. of tin* Peoples* 
llepuidie at (’roatin, Yngo'^laxia, on the 
1. b. of the >a\a H. It is an impoilant 
railway centre and lias ciiginci ling w/uk*.. 
The twin tn., llosanski Idrml, w on tin 
r. b. Pup. ir/.i TO. 

Slavs, or Slavonians (native name 
Slmt'fne or Slmninv, derned l)v .some froi i 
Slau'Uy fame, but latter Irom Slowo, o 
word, thus meaning ‘speaking’ or ‘artn ii- 
late,’ as di^tingni-^bod from other nations, 
whom Ui(‘y lalKd Niennt?., or ‘Mutes’), 
general name of a group of nations belong- 
ing to the .\ryan faitjil\ , wlioses/ tflemeiits 
extend from the Kllie to J\ani< iiatka, and 
from the .\rutie >ea !/> ltagii-.a on the 
Adriatic, the whole of Th Kuroiio lieing 
almost excliifivrlv o/eupied li\ them. 
They were wtt led in t ia "C n gions la*fore 
the dawn of hi«»t.. and »irr c*onipre)iciid»*d 
by anct. writers und< r the <i<*'-ignati<iii*> of 
Sarmatmns and Sojtiuan*'. Tlie original 
names of the Slavic trihii ‘<*eiii to liave 
been Winds or Wend^ {Tvn(dt) ami Serb^. 
The earliest hl>-torIeal notices extant rejmi- 
Bcut tlie S. ns having tiieir « hief settle- 
ments about the Cariaithiiin*., from wldeii 
they spread northw.iid to lla* Jialtie, 
westward ns far us the I'.lhe and the Hanl. 
and biter, after the /iverthrow of the 
kingdom of the Hun*-, southward b«*yond 
the Danube and over the whole peninsula 
between the Adrinti** mid the IJlaek Sea. 
These mIgraUQiis cen-ed In the heventh 
century; the d!v. of the Slavic 8t.<>ek into 
separate branches beefimc now more com- 

f deto, and gradually they licgan to form 
nto independent states. 

The various He<jtlons of the stoek may be 
divided into two groups, tiio H.K. and the 
W. The first cotiiprehonds (I) Itiissians, 


(2) Bulgarians, (3) Illyrians (Sorbs, Croats, 
Winds); the socond (1) Leohs (Poles, 
Silesians, Pomcroniuns), (2) Czechs or 
Bohemians (Czechs, Moravians, Slovtiks), 

(3) I'olabians, comprising tbe Slavic tribes 

of N. Germnuy. who arc fast disappearing 
by absorption in the Teutonic po]). The 
whole of the Slavic imps, is cHtiniatcd at 
upward.s of 210,000,(r()0, made up of about 
148,090,000 Russian Slavs, 10,000,000 
Czeehoslov nk*^. 20,000,000 Yugoslavs, 

20.000,000 Poles, and 8,000.000 Aniers.; 
but this cstiimito Is, in the nature of things, 
somcw’hat arbitrary because cc-rtaiii other 
races, such as tlic Mngj^ars and the Hers, 
of Austria, have much Slav blood, and, 
moreover, oeeiipy soil wliieh Wtus formerlv 
Slavonic*, and again, in S. Ituiigary, tlieie 
is much intermingJing of races, while it is 
not en‘'V to draw clear distiiiciions bc- 
tw'ecn those Asiatic Russians in Siberia 
who arc and those who arc not S., though, 
gencrallv speaking, the S. im* suppi>s<*d to 
bo all tho-e wlio occupy the eii]ti\able 
land south of about .i0 X. Int. as far K. ns 
the Pm ille. 

The S. are represented by anct. writers 
as au industrious race, living by agrl- 

I ultiirt* and tiie rearing of flocks and 
herds, as lu»vpitahlc ami peai'efiil, and 
making war only in di'feiiei*. The b'cling 
of nationuhty was strong among them. 
The gov. had a patnarelml basis, and 
chiefs or princes w( re ehoM ii by assembllf s. 
Their religion semis t«> have hem a kind 
of nat 111 (‘-worship The ( hief di*itv was 
.^wiatowit , with whom w(*i»“ a-Nso/ lated. lui 
a iK'dior folding of eijualitj (lum tin* ot lier 
gu/N. IV run and Rnd(‘gas(. In this 
timitv .*^WMtnwit is eonsid(*ri*d as most 
analogous to .Mars and Z('Us, Peruii to 
.liipiler and Thor, and Pndegiisl to Mer- 
< iirv and Odm (’'lirLtiaiutv was Intro- 
duced amoiip tlie i*nsterTi .“s. in the ninth 
renlur\ b\ fAril tind .Mithodius lor 
.Mavonie languages stc undir Imki- 
Ki non \N liNNorAoi s. Ste R. N. Bain, 
Slffianir f'uropt, iOOS; IL J. KiTiier, 
Ilthhoyraphtt of Slnru huropc, I91S; 
.J. li. Bury, Karlirr Ifislory of shine 
SiUl< no nts in Ifahnatta, ('rordiu, and 
Serbia, 1920: llilmold. i'hranult^ on the 
Slav'i, 193.1; and A. Mous'.cd, Tht Shironir 

II arid, 1919 . 

Slavyansk, or Slaviansk, tn. in ibe 
Ukrainian I-.S. B., in the Ixmetz ^ alley, 
111) in. S.K. nf Kharkov. Tln*re are a 
miiula r of salt hikes in the \i(*inity, and 
S. Is unfed for its salt works and saline 
haths. Po}). T.'l.fDOO. 

Sleaford, mrkl. tn. of Limmlnshne, 
Kiigltind, IS III. -N. ot Jdueoln. It is the 
centre of tiio admini'-lratiM* area of 
Kestev(*ii. .s. Mtaiul.s np the R. ,*-’lea 
winch nse-t at \iioaster and divides into 
two peiuirute streams on reachiiig the tn. 
Notulde fentiin's Include the nar. chun*h. a 
fine medieval hulliling (tatiiig from tho 
thirteenth century, and tts lialf-tlmbcreil 
vicarage; (^om*’s Hospital (a group of 
almshouses) founded in 1630; and Cairo'B 
Grariiinur School founded in 1004. Pop. 
7000. 

glad, or Sledge, see Si.nfari. 

Sledmere, vli. of the F. Riding of York- 
shlro, England. 8 m. from DrJfiield. S. 
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Park, for long tho scat of the Sykes 
family. Is famous for Its stud of horses 
ostab. by Sir Mark Mastcrman Sykes in 
1804. 

Sleep, periodic state of more or less 
complete UTK'oiisciousnoHs, duriru; which 
voluntary activity ceases. It consti- 
tutes a period of rest or inactivity during 
which anabolic processes are in excess 
of kataboJic, i.e. a period of recuperation. 
While fatiffuo and tho diminution of 
alferciit nervous stimuli are recoffuised 
as conditions conducive to S., many 
hypotheses have been advanced to explain 
its nature and causation. Sonic of ilicso 
are; (1) Accumulation of Acid /Vo- 

ducts. It has been su^fircBU'd that the 
accumulation In tho blood of aci<l waste 
products of the functional activity of the 
muscles and nervous system during 
waking hours, results in a gratiiially 
Increasing loss of irritability in the brain 
cells. Tliis insensitivity to stimuli tlnally 
produces a depression of their activity 
sutlicieiit tj) cause iiiieouscioiism The 
accumulation is not normally carried to 
the extent of producing lii\olunlapy sleep, 
for when the sensation <»f dro\\‘*lnesH <jr 
sleepiness hocomes apparent, our liahit 
of Imluciiig sleep by witlidrau ing nupsclves 
from all sources of i»*“Mial and phj.sical 
excitation eouies luio operation. (2) 
rousumiitioji of J utramolcculor Omapn. 
This tluau-y is based on ilie suggest itm that 
during waking hours the hram <‘ells use up 
their store ot oxygen faster I hau it can l)e 
replaced hy uhsorption of ox\ gen from the 
blood Olid that this oxygen starvation 
results in a gradually progressive ilimiiiu- 
tioTi in eellnlar irritability, so that wlu n 
their functional activity is still further 
reduced by the withdrawal or prevention 
of e\t<*rtiai stimuli, t he oxidat ion processes 
in the cells sink below the h‘V('l neees.sar> 
to maintain eoiis( ioUMics*,. During 
this store of intramolecular oxvgen is once 
more rcpleiii-hcd. ( 3 ) The St oron Thcoru. 
AITcrcnt impulsi'i reach the cortical cells 
through the <*<uitaet of the terminal 
artionsations of alh-rent nerve lllires with 
tlio demlritie i)roccs>-i s at the cells, 1’his 
tlieory Is based on I lie assumption tliat 
these latter proee-ses are eontrai-tile, and 
that their retraction im < li.iiucally pro- 
duces S. by constituting a brenk iii llicpatb 
of tlic afferent imioilses, wbieh isolates 
the cortical cells from extc'rnal stimuli. 
Sueh dendritic n-traetion has, Jmwever, 
never been histologically demount rateil. 
(4) A li/rmia Theories vj Sleeji. 1 1 has been 
suggested that the pernalicity of S. is due 
to the rhythmi< al loss of lone m tho vaso- 
motor centre in the iiicdiilla. resulting 
from fatiguu I'au'seil by i oiiti lined aetivitj 
during waking hour.s. The fatigued 
centre needs slroiua'r and stnuiger stimu- 
lation to maintain it.s normal tone until 
eventually the elTeet of Its aetlou on Mood 
prt'ssuro be<*onies insullieient to maiiituin 
an adequate How of blood tlirotigh the 
bYain, and uiieonsi’l<mBne8s {i.e. S.) 

results. This fatigue of the vasomotor 
centre is ordinarily relnforceii by our 
voluntary exeUislon of external stimuli 
and It is possible that t his oxeluslon, alone, 
may be all tlint is necessary to produce n 


short period of S., hy depressing the 
activity of tho centre and thereby bringing 
about a lessoned supply of blood to the 
Drain. Jt Is obvious, how<jver, that tho 
withdrawal of stimuli from an already 
fatigued centre w ill produce a more last ing 
period of S. Tho degree of fatigue in tlie 
cortical cells themselves, afU-r a day's 
^tivity, must also be included as a factor 
favouring the production of M. It is 
probable, therefore, that sev. factors 
<-omblne in the prodiu-tion of a stab* of fi. 
of average duration, but the main factor 
that exj>lains its ra]>id oiis»*t, tho almost 
simultaneous involvement of all the 
eoii'^eious arenas of the brain, irrespective 
of tlu-ir s-tatc of fatigue, and the sudden 
r«‘tnrn to conscious ness of the wdiole 
cortex, is the aTiiount of the blood How 
to the brain. 

Sleeping Sickness, or Negro Lethargy 
(Trypanosomiasis), is mainly eonlined to 
natives of \fpica, but a number of w'hit^.8 
liav<* also been attacked by the disea-.e in 
X. Nigeria. It is definitely lo.-nl, and was 
origiiiali.\ noted in W. Africa, t’ oiigh it 
lias aiiiieaivd in other parts •^inet . notably 
Uganda. The conimeiu'emciit of the dis- 
ease Is insidious, and is at'companiod hy 
graduallv inereasing If^tliarrv and tliili- 
lu -.s, Tlic*rt* are no other marked symp- 
toms, but the fiat lent gradually sleeps 
more and nuire; stnprjr at l.ist cihucs. and 
the patient (lic«^. The tsetse Hy 
eoiiv(‘ys infection bv traii‘»mittiug the 
trypanosome fpara*Nitie flagellate) respfui- 
sihle for the diseas<‘, Tlu* ihsease m ly 
terminate fatally within .i monlii tir two, 
or last tor sev. vears. s. s. siioradie 
in W. \frica, hut it-^ l ran-HUiitter, the 
tsetse fly. though prevalent throuerhout 
a great rairl of Jhit. \\ \friea, rarel> 
so iiiiiiuTous or .so Miracmus as it is in 
mam p.uts of K. \fricn. There ha\e, 
howe\ci. Ikm'u siv. virions onlhreaks of 
Deeasioiial cases still oreiir in 
the Damhia, wliicli gave its name t») 
the lir^i form of human t in jiaiio'-oim- 
ideiititUHl hy science. In Tan_.n \'ka Ter 
in the \i*ars 1927-,Sa the nninbiT l ib'aths 
ranged fnmi 170 to .'>'<0 and <»* < urred 
eliicHj ill the Tnhora iirov. The ’ licv 
enforced in the ter. for - >me >eai ha-^ 
lu'cii to remove natives from infected Hist-, 
and to eoneentrate them m H>-lrec area- 
outside tho forest or in t*\ten.si\ e chsiring-. 
This policy has given g»)od re.sults in eon- 
junetion wdth treatment with na><T ‘ JUa’ 
(Suramin) and Trypar-iimide a new’ flnig. 
Antrleide, now* being n-eii. Ihii the 
only area w’bero the di-t‘a-e is a -erituis 
meiiiu't* to the native- is m the Tabora 
prov., and there llie work of the S. 
ilept. has resulted in a inueli rshieed 
iiieidcTiee. The Tropical H«'S('areh (’om- 
iiiittee of the "MedM al lie-enreh Coun- 
cil has been responsible f<»r investigation 
Into S. S. among other tro])ieal diseases, 
and Hxmneial support has been fortlicoin- 
Ing from the Colonial l>evclopment Fund. 
The researt*h station for the iuvestigation 
of Trypanosmnv rhodesunce w'as com- 
pleted in 1931. esre W. Ilyam and H. O. 
Archibald (od.). Practice of Meditiue in 
the T’nipiV.s, 1922; Mnnson’s 7'ropical 
Diseases (12th ed.), 1945: also reports of 
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the Lcacnio of Nations Cominission on 
Unman Trypanosomiasis. 

Sleeplessness. Loss of sleep is more m- 
Jurlous than starvation. In man ^t causes 
decrease in neiKlit, the body temp, falls, 
muscular and ner\ous reactions diminish 
in intensity, but there is an Increase in 
acuteness of vision. A small amount of 
extra sleep boon causes complete leslora* 
tloii to the normal state. S. may be 
caused by the uer\ ous state of the brain or 
by factors affecting the body as a whole. 
Extremes of hunKcr, thirst, temp., and 
pain ai-o sometimes responsible. If the 
mind Is over acti\ o, excited, or emotionally 
upset, sloop may bo difficult, though the 
body Is tired. Fear of injury or ‘night- 
mares* in the case of chddron hinders 
sleep. Sleep can be induced by the 
administration of sedatixe driig^. often 
done in the case of through pam; the 
barbiturates hai c partly replaced chloral 
and pot^siuin bromide in the treatment 
of S. Morpliia remains the mo&t clTectivo 
drug for relieving S', caused by pam. 

Sleep-walking, see hOMNA.Mur'T.iSM. 

Sleepy Hollow, valley near Tarrytown. 
New York, U.S.A., commcmorat<‘d In The 
I^tjend of Sleepy IIollov, by Washington 
Irving. 

Sleepy Sickness, Enckimivlith 

LKTIIARUirV. 

Sleet. Hfe under hvuw. 

Sleeve-valve, ste under V viA'i Mi ch- 
av* K’AL. 

Sleigh, Sledge, or Sled, vehi^ le titled with 
runners, for use on snow and ice, drawn by 
horses, dogs, reindeer, ete., according to 
the country and kind of vehicle, stiictly 
bpoaking, the lighter and more gnu t till 
form of driving and travelling is a s , 
whilst the hctuier form, used ioi* tians- 
port, etc.. Is a ^l^ dgc. Russia and Canada 
aio two coimtnes where the use of the ^ 
is widespread. The lu^je Is u high 1 \ pe of 
wooden sledge found m bwit/<rhind and 
elbewhere. Ii is nddCMi down h.iMl slop, s 
fcfet?‘iDg forward aiirl astride, stu|i)tiiig and 
braKing taking phuo by iii-^erting the 
heels in th< ground. *SVf aho lonoo- 
OANIAO. 

Slesser, Sir Henry ib. IhS.i), Rut. judge, 
b. in London and tdu< ated at tjnndie. St. 
Paul’s, and London Um\. Ho became a 
barrister in I9(td, spec lalising lii trade 
union law He took silk in 10J4, and was 
made bolu itor-goaeral of the tint Labour 
TOV. in the -.iriie year. From 1029 to 1040 
§. was u lord justice of appeal. A J 1^ 
himself, he udvooatf d a luofesAional 
iiiai^tra(\ W'os «i leading Ariglo- 

CatbolK until bis eoiiversloii to Horn. 
CSatholicisMi, and was u \h e-pi« shieiit 
of the ^’liunh Hnioii He was alho a 
keen studcni of hist. flLs puhs include 
Trade f nion Loto (19*22); IMigv) Lo»fi 
(19*20); and History of the Liberal Party 
(1944). 

Sletsor, Mary Mitchell (1818-101.^), 
Scottish inlbshmary, h in Aberdeen. See 
furfher under C\labar. 

Slid# Rule. If two rulers be aeeurutely 
gradaat<*d and slide one on the othor, the 
prooessee of arithmetical addition and 
subtraction may be perfonned niechaolo- 
ally; if the zero on one ruler l>e placed 


coincident with 6 on the other, the sum of 
6 and any other number will appear on the 
fixed ruler below the other number on the 
sliding scale. If, however, the scales be 
graduated, not In the natural numbers, 
but m their logarithms, numbered as 
natural, a similar movement wiU give the 
pitiduct (sec iiOGARiTiiMB). By arrang- 
ing a number, say 2, on the sliding 
scale coincident witfi 6 on the fixed scale, 
the quotient of the process of div. appears 
on the fixed scale under the zero of the 
slide. Uy a senes of movements it Is 
clear that any fiactlon. abc . . . jjjqr . . , 
may be evaluaied. Powers and roots 
may «Uso be doterniincd. There are 
usually four scales, the graduations on two 
being half those on the other two, but 
exponential scales arc sometimes added, 
and spe(‘ial h. Ks. are prepared for par- 
ticular cab Illations The cursor Is a 
frame, with a h.iir line ruled in glass or 
cellnlmd, for placing over any intermediate 
prodmt or quotient. The rommnn form 
of S. U. Is 10 m. lung, and hy tinning over 
the slide, which has logantlimic sines and 
tangents on the reverse as well as a simple 
log-scale, the ningo of calciilatiuiis is In- 
creased. The same principle is in use 
with iiuin> oth<‘r types of Instnnuent, 
the sliding bung \ariously aci'ompli«,hod. 
The haxonlu aiithmomcti r will givo 
products to tvvehe (iguus; Thacker’s 
S. R. Is a evliudei sliding in ilvtd scales; 
Prof. Fuller’s mstrumeut, 12 m. long, 3 lu. 
diameter, is spiiallv arranged, and equal 
to a straight lule 83 ft. long, corre- 
spondingly increasing its range. The 
StanUn-Ronches lalculator Is in the form 
oi an ordnMi\ wab h. The principle of 
s*. Rs. was intiodiKid hy I'lof t, miter, of 
ftresham (’i>lb‘ge, London in 1020; Win- 
gate m lOJii impioved the instrument by 
using slide, tiic eailier form loqnlnug 
dl'iiclerH foi I omputing iMjrioncist and 
simple rules Coi use, sie Ihiiehuidt and 
Perrot, i nyononutru for Srhonls 

appendix II. |;M)1. and tlie In'.tnieiions 
supplied bv iniinaf u tiinss of s. Rh. 

Sliding Scale, sf( umhr iJons Laws. 

Slieve Donard, mt in eo. Down, N. Ire- 
land It IS 2708 ft. hiftli, being the 
highest i»eak of the Moiirne Mis 

Sligo: I Maiitime co , in the prov. of 
ConiMiiglil, Ireland, houndi d \. h\ the 
Atlantic, r>.W. and \V by Muyo, E. by 
Leitrim, and S.E. by Roseommoii. The 
bays of Klllula and s indent the shore, 
while the surface neap the si a is Hat and 
bogg>, the interior being hillv. The 
highlit point Is Triiskmnro (21 1 2 ft.) in the 
K. boundary. Tlie nvs. 01*0 unimportant, 
but Loughs (Jill, \irow. JSnsky, Tail, and 
C»ara are picturesque, t Ishing and agrl- 
cultiiio arc thi most import unt Industnes. 
Then* is some mineral wi*alth, Ineludlng 
coal, lend, and clipper. W. B. Yoata 
wrotf much of hla poetry about S., whore 
he lived for many years. Three members 
are sent to the Dali Area 710 sq. m. 
Pop. 6*2,300. 2. Municipal bor. and mrkt. 

tri., seaport and co. tn. of eo. H., Ireland, 
situated on tlio Uaravogiio R., between 
Longh OiU and tho sea. It is one of the 
chief W. ports of Ireland, the exports 
being grain, flour, pork, and oattle; the 
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Importa, ooal, iron, timber, and proTiBlons. command of the WashingUm, and from 
It possesses a fine min of the Dominican then onwards he went on sev. Ions 
abbey founded by Manrloe Fltsgrerald. voyogq^, and had many strange and 
lord jnstice in 1252, and 3 m. away, at dangerous adventures, in 1892 S. was 
CaiTowniore, is a remarkable collection of oiTored the remains of the Sway^ and on 
megalithio remains, while at Drumolifl, April 4, 1895, after completely rebuilding 
In the neighbourhood, there is a round her, ho bailed from Boston on his voyage 
tower with a Ooltlo cro<^8 13 ft. high, round the world aloue. Uo anchored at 
Dop. 12,590. Newport three yours later, having com- 

Sligo Bay, opening, 12 m. long, on the pleted his voyage. In 1909 ho set oft 
Atlantic coast of Eire, eo. Sligo. from Bristol, Rhode la., m the Spray, tor 

Slim, Sir William Joseph (5. 1891), Brit, the Orinoco R. and was never seen again, 
soldier, 6. ut Bristol, lie became an ele- S. wrote Vayaoe of the * Librrdade* (1894) 
mentary school tcooher In Birmingham, and Sailing Alone Round the World (1900) 

i oining the anny on the outbreak of the In w'hich, with his racy bt\lo and vivid 
rirst World War. He w^as commibbloned. descriptions, ho portrayed his two most 
sending in Oallipoli and Mesopotamia, extraordinary voyages, and gave a unique 
Alter the war he joined the Indian Army, impresbion of the thouglvts and acts of a 
S. commanded the First Burma Corps iii niuetcenth-contury sailor and nidi viduallst 
1942, and directed Its flghiiiig withdrawal of the Magellan aud Drake school, 
to India. He returiiod to Burma to direct Sloe, see Blacktiiokn. 
the 15th Indian Corps at Arakan, m Oct. Sloop, biniill one-mast cd lore and att 
1943, and beoame commander of the rigged vessel. dilTeriiig from a cutter in 
Fourteenth Army (q.r.), whoso operations having a jib-stay aud standing bowsprit, 
during 1944 marked the turning point of Name also applied from 1979 to relatively 
the Burma campaign. He Inspired the small warship carrying guns on upper deck 
men under hia command with renewvd oiil> ; then to a small corvittc and, since 
confidence, as well as showing himself a the davs of steam, to minor wai ships on 
capable adminlatraUir and superb tneti- trade dcfeiieo diitios. In June 1947 the 
cian. In Sept. l94-'> was appointed term was abolished in the H.N. and all 
commander of ti»e allied land forces, such vessels were called frigates. 

S.E. Asia. Becoming eommandniit of Slopesburlo, or Sloppesbury, .see Shkkwk- 

the Imperial Dofoneo Collogo, he w'as uiniY. 

appointed chairman of the railway cxecu- Slope Wall, name given to a wall, built 
tlve in 1948, but relinquished this post on of rubble or rough stniic, which is erected 
being appointed to the War Office as chief ou the side of a sloping earthen bank in 
of tlio Imperial General in succcbsion ord*’r to p'*ovent complete denudation of 
to F.-M. Lord Montgomorv. He w’as the lattiT by the in turn of the elements, 
knighted in 1944, and Ikhmuio held marshal Sloth, name for vanous species of edeii- 
In Jan. 1949. See also Bithma, Second tate uiainmals. Two tnnera, tlie Rrady^ 
Would \V\u CA.MP\iavs. pus {thn‘c-toes) and the Cholotpus (two- 

Slime-oel, see under Bordks. toed), aro natives of s. Ainer. forests, 

*Slim Piet,' see Joituert, Pktrus* where tliey live almost uitirelv among the 
Jacohpw. hranch(*8 of the trees, feeding on leaves 

Slipper Animalcule, see I'aramdcium. ainl young shoots. On the ground, to 
Slipper Coral, eec Cau’EOLa, which they rarvdy dost end, their move- 

Sliven, Slivno, or Selfmnia, tu. of E. inents are slow and awkward, hence their 
Riinielio, Bulgaria, ut the foot of tlio popular name. They are mHtnriial in 
Balkans, 70 in. N.W. of Adrianople. It habit, hiding thoniselvib during the day, 
inanufs. clothes for the army aud produces their coneoalment being ai>sSt* in a 
wine. Po]). 3,5,009. remarkable manner b.\ a loVMmg of 

Sloane, Sir Hans (1(500-1753), Irish ' algie, which gives rise to a erceiii'sl. ' iiit on 
ph\Hleian, ft. at KllUliagh, eo. Down, their course, shaggy hair. This « ainoutlage 
and educated lii Paris and Montnelher. is their defence, since they art litHrmless 
Ho attended (Jueeii Anno, and w’hs aniinuls. The head short and rounded, 
created liaroiiet In 1716. He was pn»hi- and the tall rudiiiieuiary. The fore- 
dent of tlie Rojul Soeloty from 1727 to limbs are rmwerful and much elongated; 
1741, and licld many odier high pobitloiis. all the limbs terminate in three or fewer 
He founded the Botanieul Gardens in hook-liko digits, tiuMlitiiting movement 
1721. Ho was a great eolleetor of natural along branches In an up'^nle-down position, 
hist, specimens and hooks and MS^n.. and The stomach is ndnided to this position, 
ho left his colleetions to the nation. They and the trachea pos^es^Ch n peculiar fold, 
are now In tlio Brit. Museum. S. in 1712 Only one S. is produced at birth, and for 
purehnsed the manor of Ch(.lsea, and his some time It clings to its mother’s hair 
ownership Is iiidipated in bloano Square, with its arms round her neck while she 
Sloane Street. Hans Crescent, and other motes. 

roads. Uo wrote The Naiural History of Sloth Animalcules, see T \kdiqrada. 
Jamaica (1707-25). Sloth Bear (Melursus) is a lai'ge animal, 

Slocum, Joshua <1844-'? 1909), Canadian with a shany ooat and has a large white 
'sailor, ft. In Nova Scotia. By the time he V on its oh^t. It feeds on white anu 
was eighteen ho had made bcv. trips to the (termites), wh < h it obtains by tearing 
Far E. aud was a second mate. In 1869 their nest to pieo('.s with its long claws, 
he became captain of a trading sohoonor It devours the insects by scooping them 
carting gr^n and (U>al between San up with a long tongue and protruding 
Franolsoo and Seattle. A year later lower lip. The young are carried on the 
dxe sailed from Son Franolsoo to Sydney In mother's bcu:k when she is moving. The 
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S. B. inhabits the wooded parts of India 
and Ceylon. 

Slough, bor. of Buokinghamshire, Eng- 
land, 2 m. N.E. of Windsor. Formerly a 
small mrkt. tn., it has grown, since the 
bec^uing of the twentieth century, into 
a large residential and industrial area, 
being granted a bor. charter in 1938. It 
was the scene of many of Sir Wm. Her- 
Bchers astronomical discoveries. During 
the First World War a gov. mechanical 
transport depot w'as estab. at S., which 
was afterwards converted into a trading 
estate of 70U oc., containiug some 220 
factories. Other factories In the tn. bring 
the total to approximately 300. There 
are large engineering and chemical plants. 
S. is also a centre of the boot and shoe 
industry, and manufs. confectionery. 
Pop. 06,000. 

Slough, mass of soft tissues which 
becomes detached after mortldcatiou. 
When a portion of tissue has become so 
far destroyed that the circulation is not 
adequately kept up in it, a layer of cells 
tends to be fonued separating the hc^althy 
from the diseased tlesh, and this ultimately 
leads to its detachment. 

Slovakia, ter. of Czechoslovakia, peopled 
by the Slovaks (q.v.). Between 1019 and 
1938 S. continually struggled against the 
centralisation of government at I*rague, 
in Bohemia, and in 1938 secured auto- 
nomv following the reorganisation of 
Czechoslovakia after the pact of Munich. 
A virtual dictatorship of the People's 
party was formed on Nazi lines. On 
March 10, 1939, the Gers. fomented an 
uprising in Bratislava, the Slovak cap., 
and complete independence was declared 
under Father Tlso. After that S. was a 
mere 'puppet* state upder Ger. 'pro- 
tection.* It was occupied by Ger. troops 
and the Slovaks were forced to co-operato 
with Germany in the invasion of Poland. 
Slovaks abroad, however co-operated 
with the Czechs on the side of the Allies, 
and, took part in the formation of a pro- 
visional Czechoslovak Gov. under Presi- 
dent Bened in London. The war possibly 
accentuated the differences between the 
two races while making them better able 
to realise their interdependence. Fear of 
Communism had the result of uniting 
Catholics and Protestants in S.. and 
whereas the May (1946) elections returned 
the Communists as easily the largest party 
in the Czech provs., at least 7U per cent 
of the Slovaks voted anti-Communlst. 
But, generally speaking, it may be 
assumed that ideological differences are 
far less likely than racial differences to 
preclude the chances of ultiniuto rccon- 
dliatlon. After the war 8. was once more 
unlt^ with the Czech lands. This was. 
indeed, decided in 1944 by the exiled gov. 
of President Hened and the leaders of the 
Slovak anti-Ger. rising of that year. Tlso, 
at that time, urged the people to help the 
Gen. to suppresa^the rising, and Slovak 
Fascist armed formations (the 'Hllnka 
Guard*) obeyed these orders. After the 
war both the Czech and Slovak Communist 
parties insisted that Tiso, who had sent 
troops against the Soviet Union, should 
be executed. Yet among a great number 


of Slovaks he romained popular; but 
among the Czechs, the Nation^ Soolallsts 
thought he was a traitor to the state and 
tho Social Democrats followed the Com- 
munist lead. Tho Communists, both 
Czech and Slovak, would like to give S. 
approximately the status of a oonstituent 
republic of tho Soviet Federation; but In 
practice the Communists, while urging 
full recognition of Slovak demands for 
autonomy, support centralisation. S. has 
an area of 18,902 so. m. The cap. Is 
Bratislava. Pop. 2,900,000. See further 
under Czechoslovakia. 
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SLOVAKS 


Slovaks, W, branch of tho Slav race, 
inhabiting Slovakia, formerly part of 
Hungary. In 1918 tho S. united with 
the CzccIls of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia to form the republic of Czeebo- 
HlovakJa. Previous to this the S. were 
under Magyar domination. Till tho 
eighteenth century tho written language 
was a form of Czech, when It was sup- 
planted by tho Slovak dialect. Tho S. 

, are a race of {icasants, extremely inde- 

S endent, and frctiuently Irritated by tho 
zech tendency to look upon them as 
inferiors, numbering sogio 2,900,000. and 
have occupied their present ter. since the 
fifth century. They ore pfinclpnlly en- 
gaged in ogric. pursuits and wood-c'utting, 
are fond of music, and hate their own 
folk-songs. Tho majority are Horn. 
Catholics. 

Slovenes, branch of the South Slavs, 
inhabiting Styria, Carinthia, Gorlzia, Car- 
niola, and Istria. They were formerly 
under llapsburg rule, but after the First 
World War they united with the Serbs 
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and Croats to form the state of Yugo- 
slavia {q.v.). Like Serbian and Croat, 
Slovene is one of the South Slav group of 
Indo-European languages; it is an oillciul 
language of Yugoslavia and is written 
exclusively in Lat. characters. The S. 
possess some literary reputation, the poets 
France Preseron and Valentine Vodnik 
being the best known of their writers. 
The vast majority of S. are Roiii. Catholic; 
they number over a million. 

Slovenia, federative unit of Yugoslavia, 
I)opulated largely by Slovenes ( 9 .V.). S. 
IS strategically important because of its 
position on the road from Austria to 
Trieste. The prin. rlv. is the Save. 
Ljubljana (Ger. Laiboc'h) is the cap.; 
other Important tns. are Maribor and 
Celje. It has an area of 76,229 sq. m. 
Fop. 1,389,000. 

Slowacki, Juliusz (1809 -49), i*olish poet, 
b. at Krzemioniec and educated at Vilna 
i^nlv. In 1839 he obtained a gov. post 
at W'arsaw. lie travelled extensively in 
Italy, Greece, and the E. S. is one of 
Polaiicrs chief poets, his lyrical poetry 
being parti(‘ularly line. See E. Krakow- 
ski, Truia destinfcs irayiqufSt 1931. 

Slow Match, loosely twisted liempcii 
cord steeped In a Holutioii of saltpetre and 
lime water, which b' ms at the rate of 
one yard in three noiirs. The K. M. was 
originally used for firing large guns and 
for blasting purposes. 

Slow-motion Films, see under Cink.ma- 
TOQBAPUY, Films as an Aid to Scientific 
Research, 

Slow-worm. see Hund-woum. 

Slubice, tn. of Poland, on the r. b. of the 
Oder. Uefore the Second World War it 
was jiart of Fraiikfort-on-Oder, which then 
stood on both banks of the riv. S. con- 
tains most of the industries of the original 
tn. Pop. 34,000. See Frankfoht-on- 
Odeu. 

Sludge, see under Sew a an, Sewerage, 

Slug, name for a number of naked or 
senii-naked air-breathing gastoropod mol- 
luscs. Those belonging to the family 
Limacldte are without external shells, 
though most of them possess a small 
internal shelly plato or a few calcareous 
granules under the skin of the back. Like 
snails, they have a mouth composed of 
external fleshy lips and, within, a ribbon- 
like mass of teeth. They move by means 
of a flattened musoular part of tlie body 
called the foot. Malo and female sexual 
organs exist in the same individual, and 
numerous eggs an* laid in decaying vegeta- 
tion. The cominoiiest and most mls- 
chlovous Brit. S. is the grey fleld S. 
{Limax agrestis). Other species lucludo 
the bulb- or root-eating S., tho black 8., 
and the yellow or himsehold 8. Another 

S of S. (TcstacAla), which have the 
shell external, hunt and destroy 
earthworms and insects, and are almost 
as benefleial as tho others are iujurious to 
cultivated crops. 

' Sluicing, see under Mining. 

Sluls, or Sluyi, tn. of Zeeland, Holland, 
m. N.K. of Bruges, with which it is 
connected by canal. It was the serene of 
a battle in 1340, when a Fr. fleet was 
destroyed by Edward 111. Pop. 3000. 


Slums and Slum-Clearance, see under 
Housino. 

Slupsk (Ger. Stoip), tn. of Pomorze. 
Poland, fbniierly in Germany, 6ft m. N.W. 
of Gdansk (Danzig), in the H. Stolpe. 
It has a number of notable medieval 
buildings. Paper, machinery, textilos, 
and leather are made. 

Slur, arching stroke in musical notation 
drawn over a group of notes and indi- 
cating tliat they are to bo played legaio. 
It may also be used between single notes 
of tho same pitch or pairs of such notes 
in chords to prevent their being struck a 
second time; in that cose, however. It is 
called a tic. 

Slutsk, tn. in the Minsk region of the 
Byelorussian S.S.K. Pop. 16,600. 

Smack, commonly a sailing vessel, 
although sometimes a steamship, used 
for Ashing, with u hold amidships, Tlio 
name is also used for a small-decked or 
half-decked vessel. 

Smailholm Tower, tower in tho eo. of 
Uoxburghshire, Scotland, 6 m. N.W. of 
Kelso, identffled with Avenel Tower in 
.Sir Walter Sf‘ott*8 2'he Monastery, Near 
it is Suudyknowo Farm, where Scott 
stayed for some time as a child. 

Small Arms School. Tho 8. A. S. is 
divided into two w'ings — oni* at Hylhe 
(tho former School of Musketry) and tho 
other at Netheravon. The Uythe Wing 
deals principally with the rifle and light 
automatics, while that ut Nethciavon 
deals w'ith machine guns. Courses ant 
arranged in ail w'eapons and for every 
grade of rank. Intensive training is given 
in all phases of work connected with the 
above wt‘apt)ns us well as in tho theory 
of musketry, care of arms, etc., and higher 
aspects of the subjects not usually dealt 
with rigmicu tally. For certain courses 
uu entraiu’c examination is required, and 
passing-out examinations are held. Fur 
certain appointments ii eertifleato of 
pashliig-out from one of these schools is 
essential. At Netheravon instruction takes 
the form of higher study of the einploy- 
mont of weapons in war, and staff oillcers 
and senior n^gimental officers iisiiully 
c<»iupose the classes. During the Scconil 
World War the Hythe Wing mo\od to 
Bisloy. 

Small Debts Courts. The D. C. of the 
sheriff in Scotland were estnb. in 1S37. 
sheriffs were empowcix'd to try civil 
causes for statutory peiialtita, and mari- 
time civil causes where the penalty or 
claim did not exceed t'lJ. This juris- 
diction has been cxteiKlcd by the Shenff 
Courts Act, 1907, so as to give the 8. 1). (\ 
power to enforce claims up to 920 or less. 
An unn logons court < tilled the Debts 
Recovery Court, estub. iu 1867 for the 
recovery of certain dt hts betw’cen 912 
and £80, was abolished by tho Sheriff 
Courts Act. Generally speaking, the 
Sheriff Court of Scotland has private 
Jurisdiction in all causes not exceeding 
£50. and such onu.ses are not subject to 
review by the C«'’.rt of Sestsion. Justices 
of the peace also have a small debt juris- 
diction dating from 1795 which extends 
to claims not exceeding £5. 

Small Holdings. Co. councils (including 
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councils of CO. burs.) lure empowered by 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 
1920, to purchaso or take on lease laud 
within or outside the co. to provide small 
agriu. holdings exceeding one but not 
exceeding 50 ac., or if exceeding 50 ac.» 
of on ann. value for inoome-tox purposes 
not exceeding i^lOO, and the laud may 
be purchased either compulsorily or by 
agreement; but if by the former method 
the council must first submit the proposed 
order under the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act. 1910. 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for con- 
firmation. If the council is satisfied that 
there is a demand for ri. 11. it is their 
duty to take action ; liut if it is their view 
that a loss will bo incurred, they must 
obtain the approval of the Ministry of 
A^culture. which dept, may contribute 
a sum towards likely losses up to 75 per 
cent thereof. Tiie council may then 
cither sell or let the land for S. H.; in ilic 
<*ase of sale, one-half of the puivlia^.e 
price inu>it be paid down and one-tourth 
may be secured bj’ a perpetual rent charge, 
while the balance may be paid by half- 
yearly instalments extending over a period 
of fifty years. The council may in tiicir 
discretion advance not more than nine- 
tenthfl of the purchase monev to a small- 
holder to enable him to buy the land from 
the landlord ('landlord,* m this context, 
means the person who, for the time being. 
18 entitled to n*<»civo the rt*nt of the land 
from the council w'hich has acquli'erl the 
land). This sum will be repnyalile by a 
terminable annuity etiutil to the ‘full fair 
rent* of the holding, payable m half- 
yearly instalments sprea<l over a t-erm of 
sixty years. If the holding be lot, and 
not purchased, the, tenant pays a ‘full 
fair rent* or, in other words, the amount 
a tenant would bo expcct<*d 1o pay on the 
assumption that the landlord did the 
repairs. Land let or purchased for S. Us. 
may not be uhsigned or sublet without 
The consent of the connoil. Cti. councils, 
having acquired land for S. Hs., may, 
before sale or letting, adapt it by erecting 
the necessary buildings, effecting repairs 
and so forth, or they mnv arrange with 
the tenant for the execution of any such 
improvement. The .dso gives them 
a general power of niuruigenicnt of the 
land acquired by them for S. H., and they 
may make or guarantee advances to the 
owner of a small holding provided by 
them for the purpose of constructing, 
altering, or adapting buildings on the 
holding. In 1939 tlicro were about 
435 300 S. H. in drear Uritaiu. In 1948 
there were 437,098 S. H. in Great Hritafn 
(36‘2.072 in England and Wales; 74,730 in 
Scotland). In England the average size 
is 71 ac., comparc'd with Scotland’s 59 ac., 
and on average of 47 ac, in Wales. 

Smallpox, or Variola, contagious in- 
fectious disease characterised by the ap- 
pearance of auinerous ‘pocks' or postules. 
Its cause is not definitely known, hut from j 
the manner of its occurrenoe and rllstii- 
bntlon it is assumed that It is due in the 
activity of a epeciflo micro-organism 
(virus). A low standard of nutrition and 
genend uncleanllnoss predispose to inleo- 


tion. but every case con be traced to a 
previous case. Since the ninth century 
the general course of S. incidence can be 
easily followed. It probably existed 
in the E. In early times, was brought to 
Europe by returning crusaders, reached 
the New World by way of the Sp. expedi- 
tions, and has penetrated to almost every 
clime in which contact with masses of 
Europeans bos been made possllde. 

Giie attack readers the subject luimune. 
and tlie milder disease, of cowpox {see 
Vaccination) may t-onfor immunity. 
Thus a people subject to its ravages or 
compelling the pructieo of vaccination 
gradually acquiren immunity for a period; 
but with lapse of time, If fancied sec*nrity 
has led to a relaxation of laws dealing with 
prevention, the eommuiiiiy becomes once 
more liable to attack. \^0leIl introduced 
among a pu]>. prcviriiisly unacquainted 
with the dibCMse, its efTcsjts are likely to be 
particularly widespread and fatal. The 
symptoms eonimciico with rigors, diges- 
tive disturbances, lu^adaches. and pains in 
the back. In two or three days the 
eruption makes its appearance in the 
form of red iiapulos, oeciiiTing chietiy on 
the face and upper part of the trunk, 
though the whole body surface may be in- 
volved. During tlie next two weeks the 
papules develop into vi'sicles containing 
clear fiuld, and then into pustules. lu the 
second week tlio fel>r)l<‘ hymptoiufl, which 
Mibsldo during the lonnation of the 
papules, recommence, and the patient is 
likelv to liocomo oxtremelv exhausted. If 
progress I-. salibfactory, (be puhtules dry 
up. either by dischcirgiiig tlu‘ir < ontents op 
by absorption, and brown scabs are formed 
which groflually dear away, leaving small 
dcprcKshins or ‘filts* in the skin w’hlch are 
likely to reiuniu i»ennanrntly. Thu dura- 
tion of an attst K is about three weeks. 
Forms f)f S. of dilTercnt degrees of severity 
are known as Variola ronjiuens, in which 
the pustules las'oino continuous; discrete 
8., in which the pustules remain separate; 
nuidifiid S., a mild form occurring in 
vneefnatod or inoculated subjecds; heemo’ 
rrhagic rf., a form in which liaMuorrliage 
occurs In the vesicles; and medionani S., 
a form of tho liiemorrbagic type which 
U particularly soveru and invariably 
fatal. 

One of tho chief dlfllculties in tho way of 
S. research lies in the foi’t that the S. virus 
Is one of the filter-passing viruses, and 
consequently it Is a diJfieult subject for 
scientific investigation. Tho filters re- 
ferred to are composed of unglajsed porce- 
lain, which is capable of holding aU but 
ultra visible viruses. Vof'ciiiatlon is no 
longer oonipulHory In Great Britain, but 
It is a sensible precaution, particularly 
for those who are contemplating travel 
abniad; it is required lor entry into the 
U.8.A. ifee also JennEk. Edward. 

SiBalt, silicate of cobalt and potassium 
prepared by fusing roasted cobalt ore with 
quartz sand and pearl ash. The fused 
mass of blue glass is ground beneath water, 
and is extensively used as a pigment. 

Smaragdite. bright green mineral, often 
of fibrous structure, belonging to the horn- 
blende group. 
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Smart, Christopher ( 1 722-7 1 ), Eng:, poet, 
6. at Ship bourne, Kent, and educated at 
CanibrJdffo. In 1751 Dr. llurncy intro- 
duced him to John Newl)ery', the pub- 
lisher, to wlioso periodicals he contributed, 
llis Poenut on Several Occcuiinmt appeared 
in 1763, in which year was pub. also his 
niostcrpioct*. A Song to David, which, it 
bos been said, v%^as composc'd while the 
author was confined in a madhouse. Tlds 
received peat praise from D. CJ. Uosaettl. 
A critical ed. of A Song to DarUl, by E. 
illuudeu, was pub. in 1021. See T. H. 
Ward, Mnglish Poets, 1901. 

Smart, Sir George Thomas (1776-1867), 
Brit, inusieinn, b. in Ijondon. He was a 
choirboy (later, one of the organists) at 
the Ohu pel Hoyul, and studied composition 
under Armdd. In 1822 he became or- 
ganist at tlio (Jhapel Uoynl. S. was 
knightc'd in 1811, and liecaiue a favourite 
feaUval conductor. He wrote many 
church anthems and clinnts, and also 
taught. .Some of his glees are still sung. 
Jenny Liml was his nu>at famous pupil. 

Smartweed, sev. spe<‘k8 of Polygonum, 
called S. on account of their acrid 
properties, e.g. P. acre, water S., and P. 
hydropijnr, common S. 

Smear Dab, see Lemon Sole. 

Smeaton, John M 724-92), Eng. civil 
engineer, b. at Av ILwi ••car Leeds, and 
educate<l at Leeds Grammar School, lie 
was intended for the law, but became a 
matliematical instrument maker, and 
turn(‘d his attention to engineering, visit- 
ing Holland and Belgium for the purpose 
of inspecting tlie chief engineering works 
there. His greatest work was the re- 
building of the Kddystouo Lightliouse, 
burnt down in 1755. lie rapidly rose to 
the summit of his profession. Ho was the 
surveyor and engineer of the Forth and 
Clyde Ganal, engineer for the improve- 
ment of Uain^gato harbour, strengthened 
the foundation of the buttn^sscs of the 
North Bridge, Edinburgh, and built other 
brlilgcs in Scotland. See S. Smiles, Lives 
of the Engineers, 1861. 

Smectymnuus, pseudonym (formed upon 
the first letters of their names) of Stephen 
Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thuiuus 
Young, Matthew Newcomen, and Wm. 
Spurstow’. They were joint-authors of 
the work. An Answer to a Hooke (by J. 
Hail, bisho]) of Norwich) entituled, an 
Humble Uemonslranee, In which the 
originall of Liturgy {and) Ejuseopary is 
discussed . . . (1611). Both the Hooke 
and the Answer gave rise to considerable 
eontroversy, in which, among others, 
Milton took part. 

Smell, see under Nose. 

Smellle. WilUatn (1740-95), s^cotti.sh 
printer and scientist, 6. in Edinburgh. One 
of his first liternryeundertakinga was the 
first ed. of the Kncy. Hrit., entirely 
planned and compiled by him. Ho also 
trans. BulTon’s Natural History (1781), 
and wrote tlie Philosophy of Natural 
•History (1790 99). See life by R. Kerr, 
1811. 

Smelling Salts, preparation of am- 
monium carbonate together w’itJi iierfume. 
Tho mixture is used ns u restorative and 
for relief in nasal eutarrh. 

E.E. II 


Smelting, see METALLURor, Electro- 
smeliing. 

Smelts, species of Osmerus, a genus of 
Salmoukin) found in Europe and N. 
America. They bear close resemblance to 
tbo salmon in liabit and appearance, but 
they are of smaller size, and tlieir natural 
habitat is tho sea, although they fre- 
quently enter rivs. for spawning and thrive 
in fresh water. O. eperlan us, the commo n 
smelt, is eonshlered a delicacy when very 
fresli, and O. nordax, an Amer. species, is 
also eaten. 

Smetana, Bedfich (1824-84), Czecho- 
slovak composer, b. at Litomysl. He 
studied piaiiof(>rto and theory at Trokscir 
Music School in Prague. After live years 
abrt^ad bo settled in Prague (1861), be- 
coming conductor of the National Theatre 
(1866-74). In this period his first five 
operas were composed. The Hartered Bride 
bocoiiiing at onco tbo most popular work 
of Czechoslovak music. It is a vU. idyll, 
merry, simple, and national, without 
using or imitating tho folksongs. In 1871 
ho l>eL*aino deaf and gave up all music.il 
work, but his creative power did not 
lessen. In two new comic operas, The 
Kiss (187G) and The Secret (1878). tlio 
humour is founded on a greater artistic 
maturity. In symphonic music S. created 
his btniidard work. My Country (1874-79), 
a cycle of six symphoiiie poems. S. was 
thcfoundcTof modern Czechoslovak music, 
though he bsirned much firoui tho Ger. 
musical tradition. See Ufe by Z. Nejedly, 
1924-29. 

Smethwick, <'o. bor. of Staffordshire, 
England, 3 in. W.N.W. of Birmingham. 
Homo of the epoch-making inventions of 
Boulton, Watt, and Murdock. Its prln. 
industries arc engineering, railway car- 
riages and wagons, weighing machines, 
bicycles, metals, screws, nuts and bolts, 
and glass and tdeetrleal w'ork for light- 
houses. Pop. 77,110, 

Smew, or Merganser albellus, species of 
Aiiatidm in the sub-family Mergimv. The 
male i)ird is chiefly white with black mark- 
ings, the female is wliite with nifous mark- 
ings, ami both have a handsome appear- 
ance. They inhabit N. Asia and Europe 
from Kamchatka to Lapland, and fre- 
quently winter in Britain, but do not touch 
N. America. 

Smigly-Ridz, Edward (5. 1836), Polish 
soldier and statesman, b. in Galicia. While 
ho w'as a painter In Crncuw he Joined 
Pilsudski when tho latter fonned the 
l*olish legion, on the Austrian side, in the 
First World War. He added tiie alias of 
Sniigly (‘lightning*) to his iinme at this 
time. In 1919 he w iis Pilsudskl’s co- 
adjutor iu setting up the Polkli state, 
and in rcpoiling tho Russian attack. 
S.-R. again helped IMIsiidskl in tho eoup 
dVhd of 1920. On Pilsudski’s death in 
1935 B.-R., who had been doslgiiaU'd by 
him 08 his successor, \vas made marshal and 
inspector-general of the forces. II c organ 
Ised I’olish resistance to Germany in 1939 
On Poland’s del* • t S.-H. went to Rnuiania. 
Tho new I’ollsh i.ov., set up iu Paris, was 
critical of 8.-R.*s conduct of the campaign, 
and iie was relieved of his functions as 
oommaudcr-ln -chief and inspector-general. 

Z 
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Smiles, Samuel (1812-1904), Soottish an Aot for the gov. iuHpectlon of brick- 
biographer and social reformer, b. at Had- yards. 

dington, Scotland, aod ediioutc'd for the Smith, Sir George Adam (1856-194?), 
luedioal profession, graduating from Kdin- Scottish scholar and divlno ; b. in Oulcutta, 
buigh Univ. Ho practised for some tiiuo India. He was educated nt Edinburgh, 
at Leeds, but, abandoning medicine, be- Tublngou, and Leipzig. Ho was Heb. 
came editor of the Leeds Times and an tutor at Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
active social n^former. His uTitings in- from 1880 to 188‘J, and minister of 
elude Life of George Steithenson (1857); Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen, 
Self-Help (1859); and Lives of the Kn- li'om 1882 to 1892; he becairio prof, of O.T. 
gineers (1861). See autobiography ed. languages, literature, and theology at 
by T. Mackay, 1905. Hnitcd Free Church College, Glasgow, in 

Smirke, Sir Robert (1781-1867), Eng. 1892. In 1909 ho became principal of 
architect, b. in London. He studied under Aberdeen Univ.. relinquishing this post in 
his father and then visited Greece. Italy, 1935. S. was knighted in 1916. Ho was 
and Germany. He was clecteil an 11. A. ^lodcrator of the United Free Church 
in 1811 and knighted lii 1832. His General Asbcmbly. 1916-17, and chaplain 
best-known work is the Hrlt. Museum, to the king from 1933 until his deatli. He 
finished in 1847. His stylo was classic wrote extciihively on biblical subjects, 
and heavy. Smith, George Murray (1824-1901), 

Smith, Adam (1723-90), Scottish politi- Hrit. publisher, b. in Loudon m 1838, he 
oal economist, b. at Kirkcaldy. After Joined the llrm of Smith Elder, of which 
studying at Glasgow Univ. and Halliol Ids father was part-lounder, and in 1815 
College, Oxford, he was in 1751 appointed became the lu^ad of the publishing dept, 
to the chair of moral philosophy at the Energetic, bold, and astute, lie soon 
first-named institution. He was friendly 84‘cured the wMirk of sm b authors as 
with Hume and many leading Eng. and Chai'lotte Bronte, Thackeray, and lluskln. 
Fr. literary figures of the day. lie pub. Ho founded tlM‘ dornhiH Magazine in 
in 1759 his Theory of the Moral SentitneniSt I860, and pul TliacUcray in the editorial 
and In 1776, Issued Tl’eal/b o/A'rtfio/wr, chair. Five years later he brought out 
the fotuidation of all works on political Uio Pall Mall Gazf tie . Ho made a fortune 
economy. This Is the first work in w^hich outside publishing, and used some of his 
the princlploH of political economy are capital to prodia^e tlio Dietumary of 
setforthscientlflcally, and Burke said that National Biography (IS85-1912), ed. 
it was Mu its ultimate results probably the first by Sir Leslie Stephen aiul then by 
most important book that had ever been Sir Sidney Lee. See memoir by Sir S. 
WTltten.^ It has passed through in- la^e, 1901. 

numerable eds. (it is included in Every- Smith, Henry John Stephen (1S26-83), 
man’s Library) and been trans. into mauv Irish matheinatioiaii, h, at Dulilin, and 
languagCH. See also Ecoxomioh. See educated at lliigbv and Oxford. In 

lives by 11. B. Haldane, 1887, and J. llae. 1861 ho w&s elected Savilian prof, of 

1895; A. W. Small, Adam Smith and geometry and the same year been me a 
Modem Sociology, 1907; E. Ginsberg, The F.U.S. In 1874 lie was appointed keeper 
House of Adam Smith, 1934; and \V. K. of the univ. museum. His pub. iiapcrs, 
Scott, Adam Smith as Student arid collected after his death, rolab'd to three 

Professor, 1937. subjects, viz. the thcoiy of niiinbors. 

Smith, Alexander (1830-67). Scottish elliptic functions, and iiKMlcrn geometry, 
poet and essayist, 6.*at Kilnianiock. He and ho w^as considered the greatest 

b^ame a pattern -designer lu Glasgow, *urithinoticar nuthorif.y of his day^ 
but. having become know'n os a pitct of Smith, Horatio (commonly known as 
promise was, in 1854, appointed secretary Horace Smith) (1779-1849), Eng. man of 
of Edinburgh Univ. After contributing letters, b. in London. He pub. in early 
to the Glasgow Citizen he pub. A Life life sev. novels and contributed (o various 
i>rama (1853), which was much admli*cd. iHTindieals. In 1812 ho and his older 
In prose he wrote J}rtamthorf)e (essays, brother, James, pub. ihclr joint work, 
1863); A Summer in Skyt 11865); and two Iteiefted Addresses, a series of parodies of 
novels. the popular writers of the day. This pre- 

Smith, Franois Hopkinson (1838-1015), tended to contain tlio MS.S. simt in to 
Amer. w'riter, 5. in Baltimore, and edu- secure the prize uiTered hy the managers of 
catod as an engineer. Tiieu he became a Drury Ijano for tlio best address to bo de- 
buildlng contractor In yiew York city. He livered on the occasion of the reopening of 
did much work for the U.S. Gov., among the thcatrt\ 

other things the foundation for the Statue Smith, John (1 580-1631 ), Elizabethan 
of Liberty In New York harbour. Ho adventurer, ft. at Willoughby, Lincolnshire, 
is best remembered in the U.S.A. os a Even while at Hohool he had a longing for 
writer of delightful tales of the old south, the sea and for Holdi6.*inf , and, at seven- 
his most famous one being Colonel Carter teen, net out to roaliso his ambitions. He 
of OatieraviUe (1891). served In France and Italy, and then In the 

Smith, George (1831-95), Eng. philan- Austrian Anny against the Turks. Left 
thropist, ft. neag Tunstal], StaiTordshlre, of for dead on a battlefield, he was dls- 
hamble parents. He was an earnest social covered by the Turks, curried to Gon- 
refonner, and In particular turned his stantlnoplo, and sold Into slavery. He 
attention to the pronlcrn of child workers, slew his master, made good his osowo, 
especially in brickfields and on canal and reached FiOgland in 1605. The 
boats. In 1871 he pub. The Cry of the foUowingycar bo Joined an emigrant party 
Childstn, which resulted in the passing of destined for what is now the state of 
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Virginia. The whole colony would have 
penshed but for the energy and resource* 
fulness of H., who ossuinud a natural 
leadership. While exploring the Chicka- 
hnminy K. be was taken captive by the 
Indians. S. later bocuine governor of the 
colony, succeeded in making the settlers 
work, and, in the meantime, saved them 
from starving by trading with tlio Indians 
and securing miich-neodcd food. 1 jaW ho 
explored and mapped Clicsapcake llay. 
Between 1614 and 1617 lie explored and 
mapped the coast of tJie tor., which he 
named New England, flis last years 
were spent quietly in J^Jugland, where 
he busied Jumself writing books and 
making maps. Ills works include Occur- 
rences in Virginia (1608); A Description 
of New England (1616); True Travels of 
CajJtain John iSmith (1 630), etc. See lives 
by O. 1). Warner, 1881; A. G. Bradley. 
1905; and E. K. Challcrton, 1934. 

Smith, Joseph, see Moomonu, History 
OF Tfin. 

Smith, Sir Keith Maepberson (6. 1890), 
Australian airman, b. at Ad('laido of 
Bcottibh parents, and educated at Queon’b 
Scliool, S. Australia, and Warriston. 
MoiTat, Scotland. Ho served In the Royal 
Flying Corps In the First World War, and. 
with his brother (q.v.), was the lir^t 
to fly from Eng*u,iid t.** A”«.^raUa in 1919. 
S. wab knigJited for this acbieveiiierit in 
1919. 

Smith. Logan Pearsall (1865-1916), 
Ainer.-born Eng. critii* and Cftsayibt, h. in 
Philadel])hia, and educated at the P<*jm 
Charter Scliool, Ilaverford College, Har- 
vard lJuiv.. aud Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bis ancestors were Quakers, and bM 
father combined prosperous management 
of a globs-bottle factory with equally 
prosperous evangelism. His autobio- 
groplilcal Unforgoften Years (1938) gives 
an account of ins uncostry^. Ills years at 
Oxford confirmed his desire to devote his 
life to ‘the delicate torture of trying to 
express in words what he lelt and saw.' or, 
more concisely, to the study of the Eng. 
language and the writing of Eng. prose. 
He became known as the most polished 
Eng. stylist of his day, and his easy 
mastcTy of words and language is dis- 
played at its tiest in his oollootions of 
Trivia (1918), More Trivta (1921), and All 
Trivia (1933), which \MTe thoughts and 
comments longer than epigrams, shorter 
than Baconian essays, but combining the 
wit and wisdom of each. They had grace 
and rhythm, and if tliiiy lacked strength it 
was because H. was a spectator of life 
rather than a participant in it, and was 
not a profound enough thinker ever to 
become on influential uiomlist. 
pamphlet. The English Language (1912), 
embodied the first-fruits of the new scienco 
of semantics (q.v.), or the meaning of 
words. He wrote on, and ed. . the works of 
authors as diiforeut os Donne, Milton, and 
Santayana. Other works include Sir 
• Henry Wotton (1907) and On Reading 
Shakespeare (1033). See R. Gathorne- 
Hcmly, Recollections of Logan Pearsall 
Smith, 1940. 

Smith, Naomi Gwladys Royde, see 
Rotde-Smith. 


Smith, Robert (1689-1768), Eng. mathe- 
matician. b. near Gainsborough and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1716 becoming Idumian prof, of astro- 
nomy. ilo was the founder of the 
prizes, called after him, competed for by 
Cambridge wranglers. 

Smith, Rodney (‘Gypsy') (1860-1947), 
Brit, evangelist, 6. in a gypsy tent at 
Woodford, Ebsex. A Romany, S. taught 
himself to road and write. At seventeen 
lie met Con. \Vm. Booth at a Salvation 
Army meeting in Whitechapel Hoad. 
Booth Invited liim to become an evange- 
list, mwl rf. became one of the most 
remarkable evangelists of modern times. 
Ho pul), his autobiography, Gipsy Smith: 
His Life and H ork (1902), and bev. vols. 
of addresses. 

Smith, Sir Ross Maepberson (1892- 
1922), Australian airman, b. in Adelaide 
and educated at Queen's School, S. Aus- 
tralia, and Warriston, Moflat, Scotland. 
Ho served In the Australian cavalry at 
Gallipoli, and wdth the Australian Flying 
Con»8 in I'alestlne. S. won the M.C. and 
bar, the D.F.C. and two bars, and the 
A.F.C. AVith his brother Keith (q.v.) he 
was the first to fly from England to Aus- 
tralia in 1919, and was knighted for this 
exploit in the same year. He was killed 
in an aeroplane accident. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, sec S^UT^, William 

SlDNKY. 

Smith, Sydney (1771-1845). Eng, cleric, 
author, and wit, b. at Woodford, Essex, 
and educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford. Ilo took holy orders in 
1794, and later, while residing at Edin- 
bmich, founded, \sitl) Jeffrey and Broug- 
ham, the Edinburgh Review in 1802. He 
came to Loudon m 13U3, and in the follow- 
ing year attracted attention by hU lectures. 
He became a popular figure in society, and 
was enrolled in the Holland House bot. 
In 1S07 bo wrote the Plymlcy Letters lu 
favour of Catholic emancipation. He was 
rector of Foxtoii from 1806, and appointed 
a< .iiion of i8t. Paul’s in 1831. He was the 
wittiest man of his day, and his converba- 
tiou was brilliant. See moino'r. with a 
selection Irom his correspondence, by 
his daughter. Lady Holland, 1855, and 
livi-s by y. J. Reid, 1884; G. Russell. 
1905; G. Ueseltiiie; and H. I’earbou. 
1915. 

Smith, Theobald (1859-1931), Amcr. 
pathologist, b. at Albany, New York. He 
was educated at Cornell Univ., and ap- 

{ loinled director of the pathological 
aboratory of the Bureau of Ammal in- 
dustry, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. Here 
he speciallbcd in the ‘>tudy of infectious 
diseases, particular 1; lu farm <iiiimals. 
From 1916 until his death he was director 
of animal pathology at the Roi'kcfellcr 
Institute of Medical Boseai'oh. 

Smith, Sir William (1813 93). Eng. 
lexicographer. 6. at Enfield, and educated 
at Univ. College, London. Ho com- 
piled or ed. many useful works of reference, 
including JHcit *vary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (18 12), and dictionaries of 
the Bible, of Christian antiquities, and 
Christian biography, etc., also various 
scJiool bortea and educational handbooks. 
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includluir The New Classical Dictionary 
U850). lie was knighted in 1892. 

Smith, William Henry (1825'-91), Eng. 

g olitlcian and newsagent, h. in lihudon. 

[e developed hfs fatlier’s newspaper 
agency into the present biibine<3s it is to- 
day. opening tlie firm's first railway book- 
stall at Enstou in 1848. He entered 
Parliament in 1868, and nine years later 
became first lord of the adinirolty nnder 
Disraeli. When Salisbury beeamo Prime 
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Minister S. was appointed first lord of 
the treasury and leader of the House of 
Commons. As leader of the Huu.s« a 
strong will, disguised under a mild manner, 
secured for him the respeet and affection 
of both parties. Punch beHtr>wed upon 
him the nickname ‘ Old Morality. ’ life 
by Sir H. Maxw’cll, 189.3. 

Smith, William Robertson (1316-91), 
Scottish theologian, physiewt, and arcliai- 
ologist, b. at Koig, Aberdeenshire. He was 
educated at Aberdeen Univ., and studied 
theology at Edinburgh, Bonn, and Gottin- 
gen ifnlvB. S. was appointed pr<if. of 
Ueb. and O.T. exegesis m the Free Church 
College in 1870. Ho wrote the article 
‘ Bible* for tlio 1875 ed. of tiie Kncjic. JJrtL, 
notable for its apparently hetcrodo.x ad- 
mission of the non-Mosuic autliorship of 
Deuteronomy, He wo-^ charged with 
heresy, and five years later removed from 
his chair l»y tlie Ahsornblj on account of his 
article ‘ Hebrew Language and Literntuiv.’ 
In 1881 he was assistant editor of the 
?Jncvc. Brit, to Baynes, and a few years 
later succeeded the latter os editor-in-chii f. 
He also held the post of prof, of Arabic in 
Cambridge Univ. 

Smith, Sir William Sidney, commonly 
known as Sir Sidney Smith (1764-1840), 
Brit, sailor, b. In London; entered tho 
navy in 1777, and was present at St. Vin- 
cent and Dominica, His most famous ex- 
ploit was the defence of St. Joan d'Acro in 
1790. 

Smith College, non-sectarian college. 


founded at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1871 for tho higher education of women. 
It has over 280 teachers, over 2009 
students, and a library of 150,000 vols. 

Smith, W. H. & Son Ltd., newsagents, 
booksellers, stationers, etc. The firm was 
founded in 1792 by Henry Walton B. and 
his wdfe Anna. Their youngest son, Wm. 
Henry, by hJs onterprlso in getting tho 
London newspapers away to tlie country 
on tlie luoming coaches instead of on tho 
iiiglit mail-coaches, became the pioneer of 
rapid new'spaper distribution. 11c built 
up a great wholesale newspaper trade, and 
was among the first to use the railways to 
furtiier Ids business. His son, W. H. B. 
II., cstab. the firm’s famous bookstall 
busiuess. In 1905, when certain railway 
contracts had to bo reUnquislK'd, W. II. B. 
II. ’s son, tho second Viscount llauibledeu, 
was responsible for the decision to open 
some l.>0 shops to replneo the lost book- 
stalls. Under his directorship and that 
of his son, tlie third viscount, who died in 
1948, the shops more than doubled tlielr 
number. The third Lord Hainbledeii also 
made the welfare of a largo and st'uttered 
staff one of his chief conotTiis. The firm 
has a great wholesale trade at home and 
overseas, and, in addition to tho siiops 
and liookstalls, over sixty prov. wholesale 
houses. In 1919 it became a publio 
limited company, with tho Honourable 
David S. os its governing director. 

Smith-Dorrien, Sir Horace Lockwood 
(1858-1930), Brit, soldier. He was edu- 
c«ited at Harrow, and entered the army 
in 1876, first seeing active service In 
tho Zulu war of 1879. Ho also served 
in the Egyptian war, 1882. and in tho 
Sudan campaigns of 188.>-8G —D.S.O. 
He was communder-in-chief at Aldershot, 
1907-12, and was made a general in 1912. 
In command of tho 8. Div., 1912-11. llo 
commanded tlie 2nd Corps at Lo C'atoau. 
Aiig. 1914, where ho fouglit a great battle 
with von Kiuck before joining tho giSH'ral 
retreat. Sir John Fitjneli later enticisod 
S.-I).’s tactics, but general opinion has 
hiuco l)eon almost entirely in his favour. 
In l)e<*. B.-D. took command of tho 
Second Army, but he could not agree with 
Sir John Frencli and retired. See his 
memoirs (1925) and life l>y 0. Ballard, 
1931. 

Smith field, famous cattle market of 
London, N. of St. Paul’s. Siucu 1868 
it has been tho seat of the central meat 
market. It dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, when It w'as associated with trials, 
executions, tournii merits, battles, etc. 
Wat T> ler met his deatti hero in 1 381 . It 
was also tlie site of tlio liistoric Bartholo- 
mew Fair. Many Protestant martyrs 
were burned at S. in the sixteenth century. 
S. suilcred heavy bomb damage In March 
1945. 

Smiihfield, vil. of Virginia, U.H.A., 60 m. 
B.E. of lllciimond. 

Smiihfield College of Food Technology, 
sponsnrtsl by tho L.C.C., with prcmlHes at 
.Smithfleld. Ijondon. It began In 1923 os 
a centre for teehnical training in the meat 
trade, and had live students. Thu college 
provides technical training for those 
engaged in the retail and wbolcsalo food 
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trades, and for students prcparins for tlie liulldlnK, the Freer Gallery of Art (built 
higher exaininaUons that require a know- in the style of a Florentine Renaissance 
ledge of food tcchnoloiry. There are even- palace), and the monumental National 
tag classes and part-time day courses for Gallery of Art (gift of A. W. Mellon), 
employed stuctants. The regular full- The ^inithsonian issues thirteen series 
time day I'^mrse l^ta for two years. of pubs, pertaining to science and art, 
fishing ground off the which are distributed free to libraries, 
cofwt of Anglia, hi^land, being one of a colleges, and learned societies throughout 
series of shallow, sandy banks in the North the world. It also maintains a library of 
bea situated 2U in. oir the const of Norfolk more than 1.000,000 vols.. mainly on 
between Yarmouth and Cromer, curving scientific subjects. There have been six 
nearly parallel to it. it is about 17 m. Smithsonian secret nrics: Joseph Henry 
long and the depths generally vary be- (1816-78), Spem er Fullerton Raird (1878- 
tween nve and nine fathoms. At certain 1887), Samuel ricr])ont Langley (1887- 
seasoiis in the year, especially in the 1006), Charles Doolittle Walcott (1907- 
autumn. fish gather on S. K. In groat 1927), Charles Greeley Abbot (1928-44) 
numbers, and there are extremely heavy and Alexander Wet more (1945- ). 

catches, mainly of lierring. Smith’s Sound, nee Daffin Bay and 

Smithson, James Maoie (1765-1829), Arctic Exploration. 

Kng. founder of the Smithsonian Jnstitii- Smits, Jakob (1856-1928), Dutch painter 

lion (q.v.), Washington, U.S.A., b. in b. at lioltcTdam. He studied painting at 
France. He devoted his life to scientific the aea<lcmie8 of Uottcrdain, Brussels 
work, chiefly eheinistry and mineralogy, Munich, and Vienna. In 1886 lie settled 
He was admitted a fellow of the Royal down in the Belgian Oampino region, 
Society in 1787, some of his papers read where ho found a bright country and poor 
before it iieing pub. in Thomson’s Annals T»Pople perfectly suited to his pcrsonalit\ . 
of Philosophu. See W. K. Rliees. JSmith- The struggle between light and shadow 
son and 1 1 is Bequest, 1880. dominates his works, in which impressiou- 

Smithsonian Institution, Anier. scientific istic and expressionistic elements are 
institutioii, owing its origin to the bene- bound together to a higlily Individual 
faction of an Englislvnian, James Smitli- si vie. His main works are in-tlu' museums 
son, F.R.8, iq.vA 1826 liequenthed of AntweriMind Brussels. 

£100,000 to the U.S. (iov. to found at Smock Mills, jcre i/adcr Windmills, 

Washington an institutiou for ‘tiic in- Smoke. Visible S. is produced by the 

crease and diffusion of knowledge among inc‘onipleto and iinecouoniio (‘ombustlon 
men.’ I’ho institution was formally of bituminous coal, when some of the 
organised in 1816 and the llrst liuilding volatile hydrocarbons of which o‘^eape 
completed about 18,)1. From time to unburned or partly burned. InvBible 
time various fund.y have been added to combustilile gases ne(‘ompauy S. and 
the original bequest. Legally the S. 1. represent an even greater loss of potential 
is an estab. having as Its members the heat. In Britain annually two-and-.i- 
Prosldcntand vice-president of the U.t^.A., hall million’ tons of S. .are emitted, and with 
the chief justice of tlie U.S. A., and the the invisible gases there is an ann. waste of 
President’s (Jabinet. It Is governed by a coal of five to U*n million tons, Sulphur 
hoard of regents eom])OHed of the vice- present in coal burns to form the corrosive 
president, tlio chief justice, three .senators, sulphur oxides which are also emitte<l, 
three eongi-essiucu, and six citizens «»f the togetlicr with mueh grit or fly usli. 
U.B.A. The secretary is the executive Nui-nnee from the last luvs grown eon- 
offleer and director of its activities. sideral)ly as a result of greater use of 
Throughout its hist, the institution has artiticiiil draught and inilverised fuel, 
carried on important seiciititlc iuvestiga- Prevention.- -In principle, sS. may be 
tions and bos conducted explorations in prevented by coiiflning the use of bitu- 
all parts of the world. Congress from niJnous coal to plant in which combustion 
time to time has given other important can be rorrcetly controlled, and for nil 
duties to It, BO tliat to-»lny, in addition to other purposes [e.g., open domestic fires) 
the Institution iiroper, ton bureaus, partly using only the smokeless ilerivatives of 
or wholly supported l)y Congressional coal. Modern industrial technique. l>y 
appropriations, comprise the Smithsonian meebaiiicnl and underfeed stoking, good 
family, as follows: the C.S. National design of plant, skilled attention, avoiii- 
Musenm (cspeeiolly rich in eollectioiis aneo of overloading, etc., can ensure S. 
Illustrating Amer. natural hist., anthro- prevention in most pl.ant, Kle<*tricity 
pology, geology, and .\iuer. hist, and in- and gns are inen'aKingi.N making diflicult 
diiBtry), the Intcmotionnl Exchange Scr- indubtriul processes ‘'inokeless, c.g. in 
vice, the Astropbysicul Observatory, tlie potteries. Grit and dii.st can be eliiiiin- 
Natlonal Collection of Fine Arts, the ated by electrostatic precipitators, cy- 
Bur^u of Aiiicr. Kthnology. tlio National clones, wet washing, et<\ Eliminntlon of 
^olo^ctu I'ark, Ine Freer Gallery of Art, sulphur goses is earrieil out at liattersea 
the National (Sall<*ry of Art (under and Banksidc Power Station in Ijondon, 
separate lioard or trustees), the National but the proee.s>s is expensive and there 
Air Museum, and the Canal Zone Bio- is lack of agri'ement on whctlicr 8Uf*U 
logical Arc»n. Tliero are now six main wasliing la necessary if S. is absent and 
buildings in tlio Smithsonian group, ehiinnrys sutflr *ntly bigli. 
located midway on * The Mall’ in Washing- Domestic S. is now recognised as an 
ton, D.C.: the original Sinithsonlnii Build- equally serious problem. Eltlcieiit new 
lug, the Alls and Industries Building, the stoves and grates have been developed 
Natural IBst. Building, the Aircraft wbicti will burn any type of smokeless 
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fuel (antbraoito, gas and oven coke, and 
seml-ookes of the *Ck)alite* type). The 
Simon Report on Domestic Fuel Policy 
(1946) made many reoommendatiQns for 
improving the eiholcncy of fuel use in ttie 
home and at the same time abolishing its 
S. In 1048 the Ministry of Health 
required new houses built by local authori- 
ties to bo equipped with approved 
appliances only. Gas, electricity, and 
central heating are making important 
contribations to smokeless housing, and in 
new areas dist, heating may be developed 
to pn^vido heat by hot water or steam from 
a central boiler-house. 

Effects, — R. affects health by diminution 
of natural liglit (up to ono-half winter 
sunlight may bo lost in large cities) and 
by respiration of polluted air, especially 
during the abnormal concentrations of S. 
met with in urban fog. Fog in London in 
Nov. 1948 doubled the rosxdratory d<‘uth 
rate, and serious disaMors occurred in 
heavy S. fogs iu the Dleuso Valley, Bel- 
gium and Donora, U.S.A. (1948). S. is 
now also believed to bo a factor in the 
incidence of cancer of tlio lung. Serious 
damage to plant life, stonework, fabrics, 
metals, etc.. Is caused by smoko and sul- 
phur gases. Including the fuel los*,<\s, the 
ann. cost of S. is estimated to be in the 
rcfdon of £100,090,000. 

Legislalion. — The main legislation is 
that included In the Public Health Act, 
1936, under which nuisance has to be 
proved or may be dcllned (f<ir black smoke 
only) in « by-law. New' local legislation, 
from 1940, includes new positive prin- 
ciples such as the prior approval of new 
installations and smokeless zoncb. Recent 
city legislation in the U.S.A. is more 
drastic than any so far ol) tallied in 
Britain, e.g. In St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
where bituminous coal is pennittod only 
for appro veil plant. 

Organisation . — Administration of the 
law the responsiluiitv of local authori- 
ties, except for proctvjsc** under tlie Alkali 
etc. Works A<‘t, uliicL are the concern of 
Ministry of Health inspectors. Local 
authorities al^-o carry out scsU'iriatic 
measurement of pollution und<T the super- 
vision of the Fuel Research »Station of the 
Dept, of Schntiflo and Industrial Re- 
search. The National S. Abutf'inent 
Society (N.S.A.S.) Is the prin. information 
and propaganda body and publisher, willi 
local authority, industrial, and individual 
membership. 

See O., Domestir Fori Policy, 

1947; A. Mar‘'li, Smoke ' the }*rohtevi of 
Coal and the Atmosphere, 1947; W. It. 
Hornby Steer. Lmo of Smoke Nuisances, 
1947; N.S.A.S., Ouilty Chimmys, 1948; 
Smokeless Air (<iuarteiiy inur.);cuid Guide 
to Publications Krtatiny to Atmospheric 
Pollution (anil.); and Fu»*| Researeli 
Station, Atmospheric Pollvtion ^ann.), etc., 
and other reports. 

Smokeless Powder Is more elllciout than 
black powder. * S. Ps. are all compoRccl 
eemmtlally of gun-cotton or other nitrated 
cc1lulo.se. which has been made IntiO a 
* laate urlth afjetic acid or acetone ; the paste 
s rolled Into sheets, dried, and the horny 
mass obtained cut to size. Sporting 


powders commonly used are the * B.O.* and 
the ‘I8chultze.* The K.C. powder oonslsta 
of rounded granules of gun-cotton, tiie 
sporting powder being coloured orange 
with aurine, and the rifle powder yellow 
witli picric acid. The Sonultze powder is 
produced by nitrating the flndly divided 
cellulose obtained from macerated soft 
timber. Incomplete oombUHtion results 
when the powders arc ignited alone, and 
the use of a fulminating cap in general. 
Stc B \LLisTiTE ; CouDiTi:; Gun; Gun- 
cotton. 

Smoker's Sore Throat, see Sore Throat. 

Smoke Weapons. The tactical use of 
smoke, both defensively to conceal the 
movement and dispovsition of troops and 
oilcnsively to blind tho enemy, is a prac- 
tice of great antiquity. It is probable 
that tiie Byzantine syphonvstai used 
chemical smoke, as well as incendiary 
arms. In medieval times birgo siege 
engines were employed to shoot ‘car- 
casses’ or bundles of rags and tow 
impregnated with pitch ami sulphur to 
form a dense smoke. 

Tanks carry one or more smoke mortars 
fixed outside the turret which project a 
Miiall smoko bomb for a maximum range 
of 100 yds. on a Hxcil trajectory. This 
weapon can only lie roughly aimed by 
alignment of the tank itself. Special 
smoke-generating ainmunit ion can be fired 
I from most t>pc8 of modern Held artillery, 
both for 03*001 and to facilitate spotting 
l>y the observer. Mortars can fire similar 
ainraiinltion. Tho gmitcsl I'xponeiits of 
tin* oflVnsivc use of smoke in the Second 
World War wore tho (Jors., and many 
weapons subsequently used to fire high 
explosive were originally designed to fire 
smoke or gas proicctiles. 'I’lioy w’ere 
M'lvod by a speeial arm of tho service 
ciilhHl A cbcltruppeiK and t he best known of 
sueii weapons was the A ebi Uccrffr, ti mulU- 
Imrrellcd rocket vveajion. The primary 
Use of defensive smoke h to (dnuk jirepara- 
tionb for an attack. It ^vas so used l)y tho 
Allies just before, nnd in tiio final iMtUe of 
Casslno. A permanent smoko screen was 
later nmlntnined across tiie upper part of 
the A Pennine- Jteno valley to deny to tho 
cncniv obh(T\*ntion of an otherwise un- 
tciiutilo peisition. Allied preparations for 
the iTOssing »»f flj#» lower Rhine in the 
spring of 19 LO were similarly covered by 
tho extensive use of smoko, l^htor- 
bom her aircraft can lie fitted with a uevlee 
for lining a largo and dense belt of smoke 
on the groiiiKl under cov’^or of w'hJch 
glideiN can bo landed. Bot in order to do 
this they have to fly at 'nought feet,* 
making them very vubicralilc during 
tho niji-in. 

lu t lie navy smoke is used as a defensive 
weapon, nlajing an ini/iortant part in the 
tactics of, say, a destroyer flotilUi attaok- 
Ing a powerful oneiny force in daylight. 
From a long l>elt of smoke they can 
cineige, Are their torpedoes, and then 
retire to safoty. Such smoko Is normally 
generated through tho funnels, but de- 
RtroyerH art* also siipplieii with special 
‘smoke boxes' fur laying a more effective 
screen. During the battle of Birte 
(Morch 22, 1942), In the .\foditerranoan, 
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Adm. Viau used smoko to oiiabJo hJs small 
lort'O of cruisers and destroyers to get 
within efToelive range of tho It. battle- 
fleet, and drive It oil when it menaced a 
conyoy to Malta. 

Smoke floats, ‘dropped over tl»o side, 
were first used during tho Flr^t Worhl 
War, anti wore planned to provide cover 
for tho bloi'ksbips entering Zeehrugge on 
St. Ocorge's 0.»y» 1918; but on this 
occasion the wind changed at the wrong 
moment and the smoke did not proviile 
all tho prolection required. Smoke floats 
wore 'supplied to certain independently 
routed ships iu tho Second \V^orld War 
to enublo them to escape when utta<‘ked 
by Huhinarincs or surface ships. Smoko, 
shells, fired from guns, are only used in the 
navy to provide targets for A. A. practice. 
See also Chemical Warfare. 

Smoking, see Cigar; Cigarette; To- 
KACCO. 

Smoky Mountains, see Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Smolensk; 1. Region of the R.S.F.S.ll. 
The surface is hilly and rugged lu tho N., 
marshy in the N.W., and level in the south 
and E. About one-third is forestland and 
tlie soil is generally unfertile, though well 
watered by the Dnieper and Dvina and 
tribs. of the Volga. There are also numer- 
ous lakes. Chief ’ipV * products are rjc, 
oatfl, and flax, and uiaiiniactiiriiig indus- 
tries have greatly increased since 1917. 
l^op. 2,700,000. 2. Cap. of tho region of 

rf., on the Dnieper, 200 iii. W.S.VV. of 
Moscow. Tlic and. juirt of the tn. is on 
the 1. b. of th<‘ nv. and i.s surroiiuded by 
ruius of old walls. Tho Uspcriskl cathe- 
dral was fonnerly a place of pilgrimage. 
It is one of the oldest cities of Hnss,ia. 
A unlv. was I'stab. iiere in 1919. The 
prlu. Industries are tauuiiig. brewing, and 
the mannf. of linen and leather, etc. S. 
was the scone of hitter fighting during the 
Seeoiid Woiiil War. Pop. I'dkTOO. See 
furthir ‘ontiir E v-iTi:iin Fkont in the 
SLC’ONii Wimi,i) W'ah. 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-71), Brit, 
novelist, h, at Dalquhurne, Dunbart on- 
shire, and educated at < dasgow l/niv. In 
early life he was for a shoit tinu^ a chip’s 
doctor, but aftc r 1743 ho oettUsl ns a siu*- 
geon in London, where ho had come in 
17,^9 in the hope of getting ji tragedy. The 
Re(ficUle, slageil. It uas llus disappoint- 
ment which proinptcsl him to servo as a 
surgeon’s mate and, on returning from the 
(’artagciia (expedition of 1711, ho de- 
voted hlnissclf I/) literature'. In 1748 he 
pub. his first novel, Ifndenek Rmidont, and 
then In (piick su<*ceshu)ii <’iime The H^sturu 
of an Atom (1749), Permnm l*ickle (17.>1) 
and I'erdiunnti, Count hnthoni (17.53). Sir 
lAiuncelot it naves appeared iu 1702 and 
Humphrey Clinker hi 1771. Among hi- 
other works wore /* Hu^tory oj Knylami 
(17.57), in (‘ontinuation ol liume's, an (hie 
to iTidepiniiuice (posthumously . 1773); a 
trans. of Voltaire, and his I'rarels through 
ii'rance and Italy (1700). 

B. is one of the leading figuri'*^ among tho 
Eng. novelists of tlm eighteenth eentiiry, 
and his ItiflutTK'o upon hts snecossors has 
been very great. lli.s w«»rk was very 
uneven in quality, but ho had very 


genuine humour, an excellent breezy 
stylo, unquenehable high spirits, and a 
great gift fur charaetorisation, albeit, 
howovt'r. ho sometimes vergotl ]>erilouRly 
on caricature. liis experience of life was 
of a varied kind and his inimitable sea 
eharoeters are nispirod by his experiences 
os a ship's doctor. As a novelist in 
the pi»arc8(|uc lie set a fashion which is 
constantly recurring, while for buoyancy 
and the depiction ot the odii in life, 
ho i*- m>t Inferior to Dickens. His sea 
worth h*s, if liighly melodramatic, are full 
of life .ind buinorous invention. Often 
Involveil ill hitter controversy, extremely 
egoistical and often roeklcsslv malicious, 
ho was, on one occasion, iinprlsont'il for a 
libel, an event which embitbcred him tor 
the rest of his hte. Sov. ot his novels 
are rt printed in Everyman’s Library* 
/\n cd. of tho Com pi tic Works^ od. by 
II. ^ail»t•?bu^y, was pub. iu 1928. His 
lAiicrSt ed. by E. S. Noyes, were pub. In 
1926. See lives by R. Ulianibers, 1867; 
1). Haminy, 1887; H. II. (’hild. 1913; L. 
Melville, 1926 ; L. L. Martz, l«i2; O. M. 
Kahrl, lOl.*)*, and L. M. Knapp. 1919. 

Smelt, sec under Hvlmov. 

Smooth-haired Dachshund, see Dacits- 

UUM>. 

Smooth Snake {Coronella hxvis), com- 
mon in soutli .nud central Europe and, in 
Britain, fouiiil prmcip.illy in Dorsi't and 
linmpsidre. It grows to a length ol 2 tt., 
and it is browiush-red or grey in colour, 
yvith dark bnnvii spots along its back. 
Like the adder it has a V mark ou its back, 
but it i'4 not venoMums. 

Smuggling, olfenee of importing or ex- 
porting eitber goods without, paving tho 
legal duticb theremi or prohibited goods. 
The Smugglers* Act of 1736 made t-. a 
felony; but tho existing law on the subject 
is to bo found ohietiy in tho Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 1876. which, inter alia, 
subjects to forfeiture goods which have 
been the subjects of S. otfcin'e-, puiushes 
ns a felony shooting at navy or revenue 
ves-el- or otfieers, imprisons or fines per- 
sons lor signalling to S. vc-s-’cIb, and also 
punishes the otieiices of taking goods out 
of yyai*ehous<\s without payment of dutias 
and proem ing persons armed or unarmed 
to assemble for the purpose of S. In 
former dav^s the coves and eaves round the 
(‘oasis of Cornwall, Devon, and N. York- 
shlre w(*re much resorted to by smugglers. 
Oil an average some 10,006 seizures of 
smuggled goods are made uunually iu tho 
waters round (Ireat Ilrdaiii. Half tliese 
are seiziire.s of tohni'co. i igors, and foreign 
siiirits. Tho reduction ot duties and tho 
impro^(*mont of couiMunK'atioiis wi»ro 
strong contributory cau-<*s to tho 1 iniuu- 
tion of The introdin t ion in the straits 
t^ettlcments of the rubber restriction 
solieme (designed to enh moo the pru'e) led 
to a certain amount of H from those 
eidonli's by dealers anxious to exci'ed their 
quota. For S. in the U.S.A. see under 
Bootlbouino and Pkohiiution. 

Smut, or Bun' name for tho dise.ises ui 
f'cri'als and othei plants, oauaed by para- 
sido fungi of tho family rstilaginaceie, 
allied to the urcdinales (ru.sks). In some 
coses iafe(dion occurs lu the seedling stage 
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ot the host plant, In others in the flower, 
the spores being produced in sooty black 
powdery masses often in the ovary, and 
sometimes in the anthers. Loo^o S. of 
oats, caused by Uatilago areme, occurs 
wherever the oat is cultivated, but sprink- 
ling the seed grain with 1 per cent of lysol 
or ot formalin in water entirely prevents 
it. U, maydis frequently attacks maize 
and seriously diminishes the yields. Barley 
and wheat are also frequently attacked 
by other species. An aquatic grass 
(Zissania) when diseased with 1^. is sold in 
Japan to darken eyelashes. The spores 
are used also in the lacquer industry to 
produce rust-coloured ware. 

Smuts, Jan Christian (1870-1950), S. 
African noldicr and statesman ; b. at Boven- 
plaats, lUebeek West, in the electoral dist. 
of Malmesbury, W. Prov. of Cape Colony; 
son of Jacobus Abraham S., bometlme 
member far Malmesbur>’^ in the Legis- 
lative Absembly. Ills parents were de- 
scended from Dutch and Fr. llugiieuot 
immigrants. In 1886 S. entered Victoria 
College, iStellenbosch. He matriculated 
in 1888: and, having graduated at the 
Cape Univ., he went to England in 1891 as 
Ebden scholar. At Cambridge he took 
a double first in the law tripos in 1892, and 
graduated LL.B. from Christ's College in 
1894. In 1895 he began practice at the 
Cape Tn. Bar. The Jameson Raid of 
1896 made him a liepublican; he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of the Transvaal the 
same year, and began practice at Johan- 
nesburg. In 1898 he became state 
attorney under President Kruger. In 
1899 he pub. a statement of the Boer case 
against the Brit., entitled A Century of 
Wnmo, In 1901 he was given supreme 
command of the Boer forces in Cajie 
Colony, and proved a ■daring and able com- 
mando loader. Under Brit, rule ho be- 
came colonial secretary of the Transvaal 
in 1 90 7 . With Botha 8. worked untiringly 
to restore prospenty to the Transvaal, 
and, following the formation of the Union 
f»f South Africa in 1910, to promote good 
feeling and solidarity between the various 
racial groups within the Union. Ho was 
minister of interior and mimster of mines 
for South Africa, 1910-12; minister of 
defence, 1910-20; minister of finance, 
1912-13. Ho commanded the troops in 
Brit. K. Africa. 191 7-1 8. Throughout the 
First World War S. was instrumental in 
quelling the pro-Ger. separatist groups 
within the Union, and continued to work 
for Anglo-Boer co-operation. Following 
Botha he became Prime Minister und 
minister for native affairs. Union of 8outh 
Africa, in 1919, and lit and Botha weie 
plenlpotentuiricfi at thi peace confercoue, 
Paris, that year, when H piotcstcd that 
the peace treaty lac’ktd \itulit>, and de- 
clared that he signed it onlv to end a war 
He placed his hopes in future world peace 
ID the League of rfations. of which he was 
an ardent supporter. His gov. lasted till 
1924, when h9 was heavily defeated by a 
(X>mblnation ot Nationalists and Labour. 

S. now had time to set down Ids own 
philosophy in Holism and Kroluhon (1926). 
Holism was the name he gave to his doc- 
trine that an organism ia more than its 


parts by an InolTablo essence of its whole, 
and that the emergence of new and larger 
wholes constitutes a real progress in the 
universe. In 1929 S. gave the Rhodes 
memorial lectures at Oxford, puh. the 
following year as Africa and Some World 
Problems. lie became P.Il.S. in 1930, 

In 1933 Ilortzog seemed to have 
attained most of his Radical Nationalist 
aims. His gov. was ondaugcrod by the 
rivalry of llertzog himself and Tielmon 
Roos, a former colleague. llertzog there- 
fore formed a coalition gov , with S. as 
deputy Prime Minister, home Na'tiona- 
lists, under Dr. F. S. Malan (q.r.), seceded, 
forming an extreme Afrikaner opposition. 
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In 1934 the coalition was strengthened 
when S.’s moderate Nationalist, pro- 
empire .South Afncan pait> merged with 
Ilertzog's, the United .Snulh African 
National party being the ichuU On the 
oiitbrc^ak of the Second V\ orld War S. at 
once advocated co-opcr.if ion of South 
Afiica with the Allies, while llertzog aiul 
thee \tnMnc Nationalist, Hr. Malan, urgecl 
ncutiulity. Jn the debate which ensued 
S. prevailc d with a vote of eighty against 
sixU sc*\en. llertzog resigned, and S. 
formed a war cabinet (S(*pt. 5). At the 
election in July 1943, whem the main issue 
was inevitably S»*uth Afriea’s eontinued 
partielpation in the war. S. aehio\ccl his 
greatest trliinipb, haying a clear inajorltv 
of sixty -seven in the ilonse, and a popiilir 
vote more than double that of all his 
opponents combined. .S. had become* 
supremo commander of the Union defence 
forces 111 1940: ho was made* a field mar- 
shal in 1941, bedng the first dominion 
soldier to hold this rank. Men iiw Idle, 
however. Dr. Mnlan was woiking to ro- 
unito the divided groups of cxtreino 
Nationalists S. helped to draft the 
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United Nations charter in 1945, and in 
1946 was the leader of the South African 
dcletiration to the United Nations 
Assembly In New York. lie received the 
Order of Merit from Kin^; (ieorffe VI. diir- 
Ingr the royal visit to South Atrjc'a in 1 947. 
13 ut in the general election in 1948 Malan*s 
work of consolidation showed itself. S. 
was defeated liy seventy-nine to seventy- 
ilve, Malau gaining his Viotory on domestic 
issues. S. became the leader of an Anglo- 
Afrikaner opposition once again, pro- 
testing vehemently against the gov. *8 
policy of extreme racial segregation, lie 
was elected chancellor of Cambridge Univ. 
in 1948, delivering a speech against Com- 
munism on his installation. During a 
severo illiioss in June 1950 S. resigned from 
the leadership of the United party. 
Throughout his career H. has made a deep 
Impression on xjublie opinion in the Brit. 
Commonwealth and throughout the world 
for his profound sagacltv and far-reacliing 
comprehension. Hee lives by S. O. Millin, 
1936; II. C. Armstrong, 1937 ; 11. H. Kier- 
nan, 1943 ; and F. S. CrnlTord, 1947. Also 
13. K. Bong, la Nmtite'5 CamPt 1945; and 
13. Williams, Botham Smuts, and South 
Africa, 1947. 

Smyrna (Turkish Izmir), cap. of a vilayet 
of its own name, J n^atlc Turkey, occupies 
the site of a foiiuei cit y on the slopes of a 
hiU at the head of the bay of h. It is one of 
the most Important and nourishing sea- 
ports of the Levant, and the second port of 
Turkey, oanVlng on a largo trade In silk, 
cotton, carpets, wool, opium, madder, 
CMfpx)or, olive oil, drugs, gums, ilgs. 
sponges, valonla, and rnisins. Tho har- 
bour is large, and ships of heavy tonnage 
can anchor close to the quays. Three- 
fifths of S. was destroyed hy lire in 1922; 
tho rebuilt tn. Is modern and spacious, and 
is an important railway and commercial 
centre, with machine shops, foundries, 
tanneries, perfumeries, cotton -spinning, 
««rpet-maklng, and iiiaiiv minor indus- 
t Ties. IS. is served by an electric tramway, 
and has railway connect ion witli Kassaba 
and Ardin. S. W'as founded by Uks. 
nrobably about 1009 ii c., and 300 years 
later it formed part of tlie Ionian League. 
The llrst city was situated about 3 m. N. 
c»f tlio modern city, and was destroyed by 
Alyattes. tlic Lydian king, in 630 n.c. 
The second city was built by Antigoiiu*> 
and many magnifleent buililfngs were 
erected bv Ly8iina<']ius. Earthquakes. 
Are, and plagium have ravageil tho city at 
various times; it was besieged nud praeti- 
eally mined by Timur in 1402, and twenty- 
two years later it foil into tlic liands of the 
Turks, who have retained possession of it. 
By tho treaty of Sevres, 1920, S. and the 
ter. surrounding it were plaeeti under the 
administration oi (Jrecc-o for five years, 
Turkey retaining tho sovorcignty. This 
gave rise to miieh dissatisfaetion. Greece 
laid already, 1919, occupied tho city, and 
lighting occurred between the Oka. and 
the Turks, who, under Mustapha Kemal, 
took S. In 1922. By tho treaty of Laus- 
anne (q.v.) S. was returned to Turkey. 
The Armenian and Ok. xVop. w’as deported. 
Pod. (tn.) 200,100; (vilayet) 676,000. 

Smyrna, Gulf of, in the Aegean Sea, on 


the coast of Asia Minor, extends N.W. and 
S.E., 14 m. wide at tho mouth and 18 m. 
at the head; length 40 m. 

SmyrnsBus, see Quintus Calaber. 

Smyth, Ethel Mary (1858-1944), Eng. 
composer, 6. in London. She studied at 
tho Leipzig Conservatoire, and then 
privately there witli Uerzogonberg. She 
had some works performed there, and after 
her return to England one or two ap- 
peared in London, including the Moss in 
1893. Her earlier operas were produced in 
Germany. She lived nmeh abroad, but in 
1910 received the honorary Mus.D. degree 
from Durham Univ., and about that time 
joined actively in tlio movement for 
women's suffrage. In her later years she 
li\ed at Woking in Hiirrey and, regarding 
herself as neglected on account of lier sox, 
composed less and less. l)ut WToto a 
niiii)i)cr of autobiographical books. She 
received tho D.B.K. in 1922 and an 
honorary degree at Oxford In 1926. Her 
work was notable for its mastery of orches- 
tral tcf'hniquc, and she held a foremost 
place among contemporary composer-^. 
Jlcr works include the operas Fantasia 
(afUT Musset) (1898); The Forest (1901); 
The Wreckers (1909); The Boatswain's 
Mate (after W. W. Jacobs) (1916); Fite 
galante (1923); Entente t'ordiale (1924); the 
Mass in D major; and many Hinaller 
orchestral works. Her pubs, include As 
Tunc Went On (1936); Beecfuim and 
Pharaoh (1935); and Maurice Baring 
(1938). See study hy K. Dale m Music 
and Letters, Oct. 1944. 

Smythe, Francis Sydney (1900-49). Brit, 
mountaineer, b. at Maidstone, Kent, and 
ediicsited at Berkhamsted. He placed a 
distinguished part in three Everest expedi- 
tions between the two world wars, and is 
rerneiiiherCMl especially for his leads to the 
N. eol and his solo climb at 28.000 ft. in 
19J6. Ho also climbed in the Ifiinalayab. 
Aljis, and Rockies. His oxiiloits included 
the ftrst aseont of Kainet and an attempt 
on Ivuiigrhenjunga. Ho has left valuable 
records of his experiences in the form of 
nuinerons books aiul unique photographs 
in colour and luonnchrome. Among hit» 
many pubs, ore The Kangchenfunga Adven- 
ture (1930); Kamei Conquered (19.32); 
('amp Six (1937); Adventures of a Moun- 
taineer (1910); Alpine Traps (1940); and 
Rocky Mountains (1918). 

Snae Fell, highest point iu the Isle of 
Man (2030 ft.), situated 54 m. S.W. of 
Ramsey. Great Britain and IrcLmd can 
be scon from the top of the mt. 

Snail, iiaino given fo v’arioiis air-breath- 
ing, gusteropod slielled mollubcs, forming 
a great number of species, some of widch 
themselves iiiclnde many v'arieties. With 
the slugs (q.v.) they are divided into two 
sub-families. One of those is eharacterisod 
by a single pair of uon-reteactile tentacles, 
with tho eyes at I lie ba*<e; a familiur 
example is tho Brit, pond ti. {Limn sea 
stagnalis); the meinbc'rs of the other sub- 
family hare two pairs of retractile f* u- 
tocley, with * -i eves at tho summit of 
the upper pair. The true S. are almost 
exclusively vegetable feedeis, and are 
provided with cutting upper jaws and a 
rasping ribbon, or ractuta in the mouth. 
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Se^ land, and water b are fonud m aJl 
parts of the world, sotfie land S living 
afc firre<it altitudes Tho soxes may be 
dlsUnot but fc? ore often hcrmapbrodite, 
cros*^ fertilisation still being nceiHbary 
Man'v possess a stiucturo not found m 
otbei Diulhiscs, it is a btautlful nyblalline 
bod^ (Cupids ilart) uliicli Is tjected 
duniig copulation fiom a sao specially 
coustimt«d for the purpose Ihe 4(ha 
tina cuUta is tho largest b being 6 ^ in 
from head to tail It has been foimd 
iwtnth in \mtrica but uiiginatis from 
•Cfraca, it \\as introduced t*'* ( aliform it in 
equipment 6.aha,jrtd fioin the Pntifle ai<a 
during tho be c ond oi Id War The Uoni 
b [Helix i omatui) is also largo and oeeiiis 
on chalk downs la laitain It is a 
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favourite table rhlirafv iii Bianec ihe 
garden b [H n ptrsa) is common in 
Britain whilstlli snialUst group im the 
genus leHiff Ihe gsilM ^ {f' lUra 

allmna) tmiU a peeuliu (dour whtn 
disturb* (1 

& are well touipped with ^apu<l sens* 
organs esi enllj those <t balance tud 
smell Mnn\ b bibcmat* In tho winter 
in tbo groLnd or bencatl loaves an I 
secrete an ( [ iphrogm winch ^(aLs the 
aperture S r V is Uli- linUnh 6nail<f 
l^^d,aiull Mep Shell life 1927 
Snake, or Lewis, River (blioshonr ) 
largest tub < f the Columbia K It rises 
(as the b k( ik) in a lake 779o ft high in 
Yellowstuno I ark Wyoming I SA and 
flows b an I S \V through Idaho N 
and N W I c tween Idaho and Oregon, 
and betwe en Idaho and W asbfngtoii its 
hngtb is over 900 in Navigation N 
hmdered b\ rapids and falls, of which the 
chief are Ihe bhoslione Palls (200 ft ) 
Snake-bird, or Darter, name of sev 
species of cicoruoform birds allied to tho 
cormorant and pelican Iho birds aro 
sinuous in progress when swimming on 
Likes rivs , or seas to obtain their fishy 


proy, and when this Js scon the snake-like 
neck allows tho head to dart foiward to 
seize it tho netk vei tehne being spe cioUy 
adapted for flexibility The S are vyidoly 
(listnbntcd thioughoiit central and S 
\nierKa b Asii and Vusfraha and vary 
little coloui P anhinga^ the \rncp 
b inhabits tiopicai regions its general 
colour is greeuisli bliek, tho tail is tipped 
with brown, tho wings inorkod with 
sihcpv woy ant tho feathers mo small 
and Hoit The s msts In i trto and 
four e balkv w hite eggs aro 1 iid 

Snake-charming I his has boon prac- 
tised in I gypt and throughout tin 1 lioin 
the (arlitst times It is still (oniinon in 
J gvpt nud In India where (ho cobia Is 
gimralJ^ used b is usui 11 y a hereditary 
(uJhng and its sueoesshil perfoirninco 
stems to depend upon i knowledgo of tho 
nature and peeiiliardicsof thoieplile ihe 
fangs art usually reniov cd 

Snakeflsh, Red, s«t under Cl lOi v 
Snake Indians, Stcf bilosiioM q 
Snake Island, see Asuuht \ 
Snake-poiBoning I he bito of > c nonioiis 
suukes VQiKs m its poisonous t fleets not 
onl> with the nature ot tho bite ind thus 
(he amount of poison eutciing tbo blood, 
but with tho condition of the siiiko an(i 
of the htnltli of tho prison bitten if the 
snikt has itieritl> bittdi Ih rt will bo 
lt*»s poison inj(tt((l llu duugir of ‘a 
w not s> 1,1 1 xt IS is popiilnily auppoHcd, 
oven with the mr st le idlv species (ho 
rn irtality is oiil> ab ul o per eent Iho 
l**i^/*^ (addci ) is sc 1 lom if < \ c r, 

fitil to he ilthy idulls in (iiuit Hiit^n 
Ihe cheinle il iiuluu of tho viius his not 
letn (ktcimined and no anti iotes aio 
known Apart from Inal ami grad ii illy 
oxtc ndiiig infiainiuatioii the re is ac tion 
on the net V ( s both pcripboi al and centi al, 
w Ith a var\ ing di grtsi of pai il> sis rospir i 
ti^n Is lute 1 fc red w it li iiicl niic onsc 1 nianeAS 
rapidlv 01 c iirs in ^oIne i nsi s the poison 
has little elTcct not ijion tbaii ihit fn m 
the sting of a wasp and h leimdad by 
giving Htimiilmtfl In aiiv c i-,« it all 
serious hg ituies should Ih ipplied at 
oiici It th* j an posfeible iinulv tighteru d. 

1 11(1 kcil in place as long as poHsiblo 
1 he vv jun I should be Hrratc he d or out to 
pcoduce I lofiiso bbcding whereby tho 
pois<in mn> bo earned aw ly Ironi the 
first monu nt tho wound should bo siieked 
In the of toe s oi (luge rs ainputation 
iselTtrtivf if pc ifuimedimiiudiaUly while 
in othir regions the place may lu com 
pletelj cut out It Is caw ntlal to kc r p tho 
u spirit ion going and maintain the bnart 
ution for this luiipose plenty of strong 
stniuiliuit should be ghoQ. eg nlcolicd 
(but not 111 esc (S'.ive duioiiolH) aimnonia, 
strjehniiie In many c wos tho applica 
tioii of pc miangariuto of potash solution 
or sodium, hviwc hlonto solution to tho 
womid Is useful solid pommaiiganate of 
potash, and eantcilsatloii eaubo dc 
struction of tlio tlHsius and aio not 
now rec oinmendc d Artlflolal posplrat Ion 
should bo practised when niostration is 
gic at lliero Is no doubt that tho sIicm k 
to the patient is iiiiinieal to recupuratton, 
he should be c liccre cl as mne h as poHsible, 
but at the saino tune kept quiet Anti 
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foxins have been tried by Dr. Calmctto, 
and oxporiinciitH have shown fsood results. 
Animals have boon inoculated with the 
poison in srnoll doses, and the soniiii from 
them bus boon injected, pri)dnein»f some 
defcroe of immunity. The scnmi thus pro- 
duced has not proved eilicacious against 
poisons from other snakc',, unless of a 
floKoly related specie's. <SVr aho Polhon- 
oua llmw AND STiNdH. Sev P. Mniison, 
Tropical Diseases (l‘2th cd.), liU.'i; Hritish 
MetiicalJaunial, lyriO, pp. bl7 and 10‘J4. 

Snake-root, nnino of the roots of various 
plants, 8uppo.so<I to Ijcal snake bites, e.g. 
Jristolochia seepentaria, Dolygala senega, 
Dolygonnni InstoHa, arul Ophiorhiza 
inangora. 

Snakes (Ophidia), family of reptiles, all 
of which have a cylindrical and vermiform 
body, an<l most are covered with scales. 
They dilfor from the lizards, to which they 
arc most noarlv alli(‘d, in their lack of a 
.shoulder trirdie, i‘yelids, coverint; of the 
tyini)anum and blad<ler. Traces of limbs 
arc dit>eovcral)Jo in the boas and pythons, 
\\hilo. 071 the other hand, many lizards, 
notably the blind worm, nr<‘ without 
iimhs. Amongst amplilhia tlic Apoda 
iOyiiinoj)hiona) bear a mipcrticinl n*- 
.semblancc to H. A marked characteristic 
of S. is the dtstensil 1». law. which cruihles 
tlio prey to be huallowed vvlu lc. Many 
possess fanKS (modified tcctli) in tlio 
upjKT Jaw', having gniovcs lor (he Acuom 
which runs from modified salivary priands 
whore it is produced; the forked tonifuc 
hurmlo.''b. A popular cUissificatiou is that 
of poieonou*' oriion-poisonous, ami Uioa;^li 
of the important families the Jloida*, or 
I*.\ thonida*, include only non-poisonous y. 
while the Viperldie arc all poi'^onous, the 
(yolubridie, to which more than throe- 
iiuarters of ell the S. bcloiif,', contain both 
poi.sonoiis uml nou-poisouous forms No 
c\li*rnal characteristics are known by 
w'bidi it Is possible to disi inpruish at a 
irlance those that are, and those that ai’e 
not, venomous. M'itli few exceptions all 
S. aro covered with scales, w iiicli art‘ skin 
tolds, and tlui whole is fixsiueiitly shed ; on 
the heads of some arc plates .similar to 
those of lizards. A snake's .skeleton Is 
eomposeil of a prreat numlier of vertebrn* 
and ribs; locomotion is oiTc<*ted partly by 
( he passaKC of lateral waves away from the 
lioatl, null partly by the act ion of large 
scales on the nrider-siirfair of the body, 
each being attached to a pair of movaiue 
ribs. The gripidng action and flight move- 
merit of the scales help locomotion. Most 
S. aj*e oviparous, but some, iueludiiig (he 
viper (adder), bring lorlli llielr young 
alive. The hypiiolie power of snaked 
eyes is universally ereilltcd. Imt earefni 
observation of tliom in captivity suggests 
that at least the power is exaggerated. 
S. aro of comparatively recent geologjiMl 
age, and are most uiimeruus in the tropical 
countries, yomo are only a few* inches in 
length, w’hlle the aniieouda is reputed to 
hxcood 60 ft. In (Ireat Britain there are 
three species only: the grass snake, the 
viper, and the rare smooth snake. See 
Cambridge Naiural Ilistorg (vol. viii.), 
1901 ; (t. A. Uoulonger, Snakes of Europe, 
1913; R. Jj. Ditmars, Snakes of the World, 


1931, and Eeptilea of the World, 1934 ; and 
N. B. Hodgson, Mammals and Eeptilea of 
the BHlish [ales, 1945. 

Snakosbeard, see OniiopoaoN. 

Snakewood, see Lettrrwooo; Brosi- 
mum; Bkead-nut. 

Snapdragon, or Antirrhinum majus, 
species of Hcrophularacete, commonly 
grown In Brit, gardens. Tho labiate 
corolla, after it has been opened, closes 
wit h a snap, hence the name of the plant. 
The game known as snapdragon is played 
at Chri.stmas in a darkened room, and con- 
sists of snatching raisins from a ilish in 
wlilcli brandy has hcen lighted. See also 
Antirrhinum. 

Snatching Bargain, see Catciiino Bar- 
gain. 

Sneek, tn. of tho Netherlands, in tho 
pro\. of KriesJand, 13 ni. S.W. of Leeu- 
wariicn. It is a butter and cheese market, 
anil distilling and tobacco Tuakiug are 
i-arricd on. It was tho scene of fighting 
hctw'cen Canadian and tier, troops m 1945. 
Pop. 14,900. 

Sneeuwkop, highest point in ( .,c Hotten- 
tot llolIuricJs int. range, 8 in. from rioiner- 
.sct West, S. Africa. Height 5*212 ft. Tho 
beacon on lop is part of the first great 
triangle nliJ^ed in the geodetic surve> of 
S. Africa. 

Sneezewort, ptrennial herb {Aehillea 
ptarmiea), of the family Oompositas, found 
In KnrnjK*, Asia Minor, and Siberia. Tho 
plant has a strong pungent odour. Its 
root stock is long and creeping, and W'hen 
reduced to a dry jiow’dcr may he used ns a 
substiluto for snuff. 

Sneezing, violent expiration of air from 
the nose and mouth. It is causiul by irri- 
tation of the nervo emlings of the mucus 
membrane, cither by nasal catarrh or bv 
foreign substances, as in taking snuff. It 
is an involuntary reflex respiratory act, 
the i-tininlus being carried by the trige- 
iiiiiial nerve to tho medulla, w'here it iii- 
flucc^* a rt*flex action. A quick inspiration 
occurs, followed by a violent expiration In 
whlcb mo-it of the air is driven through tho 
nose. Tho glottis remains open through- 
out. S. may also bo ludnced by allmala- 
tion of the optic nerve, by a bright light. 
Paroxysmal H. is a form of asthma. 

Sneferu, see Kgytt, Jlistory. 

Snehmtten (Norway), see Dovrkejeld. 

Snell. Hannah (1723-92), female 
soldier, h. at Worcester, In 1745 she en- 
' listed in tlie army of Carlisle, entering 
I (ruise’s regiment of foot. She soon ile- 
I herteil and entered the marines os James 
(Jrjxy. She served In the K. Indies, and 
was wounded at Pondn-herry, but her sex 
was not discovered. Her adventures 
w^cre pub. in 1750. 

Snell, Henry, first Baron (1865-1944), 
Brit, politician, ft. at S«ilton-on-Trcnt. As 
a lad he worked on faiiiis, ns a potmnu, 
clerk, etc.; In 1895 bo bocni-io secrotary 
to tho director of tho London School of 
Kconoinics and Political Science; for some 
years he was n propagandist and publli. 
sneaker on beh. t of Socialism and tho 
Hthical nioveincut. Ho was elected to 
the Houso of Commons in 19*22, and in 
1931 raised to the peerage, and appointed 
pari, undcr-secretnry of state for India. 
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Cbairman ot the L.C.C., 1934-37, and 
leader of the Labour party in the House of 
Lords, lie wrote an autobiotirrapby Men, 
Movements, and Myself, 1936. 

Snell, John (1629-79), Seottlsh philan- 
thropist, b, in Ayrshire; he foiif^ht on the 
Royalist side diu*inK the Civil war. He 
left a bequest providing: for the edii<‘atioii 
at Oxford of students from iJlostfow Uiiiv., 
now the S. Exhibitions at Halhol Collefro. 

Snellius, or Snell, Willebrord (1591- 
1626), Duteh astronomer and inathe- 
matician, b. at Leyden, and in 1613 
succ'ceded hLs father as prof, of Tiiatho- 
maties in the uiiiv. there. In 1615 ho 
atteinpti'd the mcaburcincnt of the earth 
by triunRulation, pubJishint; the result m 
Eraiosthi nes Eatavus (1617). He also dis- 
covered the Jaw of the refraction of ligrht 
(1621), and wrote CycJometricus de circuli 
dimenswne (1621), and Tiphys JSatavus 
(1624). 

Snellmann, Johan Vilhelm (1806-81), 
Finnish politician, philosopher, and winter, 
b, in Stockholm. S. preached Ileg:clian- 
ism, and was an ardent supporter of Fin- 
nish natiouaiisin. lie fouislit for the 
recogrmtion of Finnish us a national lau- 
guage, and used his international reputa- 
tion as a WTiter and thinker t(i publicise 
the nationalist aspirations of his country- 
men. He was minister of liuancc from 
1863 to 1866. Eee lives liy T. Hein, 1904, 
and O. ISyiw'an, 1929. 

Snell's Law, see under Light. 

Snelua, George James (1837-1906), Eng. 
metallur^st, 6. in London. He revolu- 
tionised steel manuf. by the purification 
of pig iron in a babic lined Bessemer con- 
verter. 

Sniatyn, tn. of Galicia, l^olnnd, on the 
R. Pruth, 20 m. W. by N.5\ . of Czer- 
nowitz. There are tanneries and large 
horse fairs are held. Pop. 11,000. 

Snipe, common name given to species of 
the genus Gallinago in the familv Chara- 
driidco; they are closely allied to the wood- 
cocks in the sub-fanfiiy Scolopacmm. The 
birds inhabit marbhes, which they probe 
with their long, straight bills for the 
worms, inbcrtb, and uioHusch on which 
they live. Tiieir nests are ma<ie on the 
nass, and the eggs are four in number. 
The cry of the birds resembles the bound 
* scape-scape,' and during the breeding 
season they make a peculiar drutnndng or 
bleating noise in their downward flight. 
The common iS. {G. (utlestis) is some 
10 in. long, and is mottled black and 
brown. O, gallinvla, the jack S., slightly 
smaller than the common S., and U. major, 
the great or solitary iS., which reaches 12 
in. in length, are found in Britain; G, 
delicata, Wilson’s S., is the commonest 
species of America. On account of it£f 
darting flight the 8. is a difficult bird to 
shoot, but K.-shooting is a popular sport 
for the expert. 

Snipers, formerly called Hbarpshooters. 
Their regular use only became imssible 
with the general adoption of the rifie. The 
skirmishers organised in fusilier or rifie 
regiments, whom it was cubtomory to 
deploy in front of the infantry of the lino 
after the Seven Vears war, wore the an- 
cestors of the uiodcm 8. or * tirailleurs,* a 


title still home by some Fr. colonial regi- 
ments. Now^adays there arc no specialised 
regimemts of S., but the estab. of an in- 
fantry bnttulion in many annios provides 
for u section of 8. 8. oust omarily work in 

pairs of one inarksman and one observer, 
both because sentinel cdiservatiou wearies 
the eye of the inurkbinuu, and because in 
order to obtain the greatest effect (he 
target must ho carefully heleeted. Sniping 
is un cconomiLul method in static warfare 
of maintaining an aggressive attitude 
without great expemb’ture of ammunition, 
and was so useii liy the Boers in 8. Africfi 
and by both bides during the trench war- 
tore ot 1914-18. 

Snizort, Loch, deep inlet in the N. oi 
8kye, Scotland, extending 12 m. inhiud. 

Snodland, par. and vil. of N.Pl. Kent, 
England, on the Medway, 61 m. S.W. of 
Uoehestcr, with lime, cement, and jiaper 
works. Pop. 5000. 

Snooker, see snider Billiards. 

Snoring, abnormal form of respiration 
during sleep. It is characterised bj’' «li*ep 
inbpirationb and a noibc of low pitch (‘auscti 
by the vibration of the soft palate and 
uvula as the current of air iiasscs out wards 
to the mouth. It is usually caustMl l^y the 
mouth opening by relaxation of the jaw 
musclcK, and may in that ease lie prevented 
by iying on ttie side. It may indicate a 
partial blockage of the nasal passage, 
€.0- by adenoids or catarrh, wiien niedicai 
trt'atinent may be necessary to jirevent it. 

Snorri Sturluson (1178 or 1179-1211), 
also called Snorre Sturlason, and in Lut. 
Snorro, 6. in Iceland, son of Sturlu, a cldef. 
He was educated at Oddo by Jon Loftsou, 
his foster-father, wdioso farm was a famous 
cultural centre. Aristocrat, adiidnistra- 
tor, and historian, 8. 8. was the greaU^st of 
the skalds (.str Skaldh and Skaldic 
Poetry), in recognition of which he was 
raised to the rare dignity of .skutilsveiid 
(chief rank of tin* royal bodyguard). In 
1199 he married Herdis, daughter of 
Berse of Borg (d. 1233). He beeume 
president of the Althing in 1215, first 
visiU'd Norway in 1218, was again presi- 
dent in 1222 — and tlie richest man In Ice- 
land. 8. 8. married llullveig (;rmsdalter 
in 1233. From then he lost political pow<*r 
in a wcltcT of intrigue tliat ended in his 
assaasination at King Haakon's orders, 
save for a few poems, wo liave no Import- 
ant works prior to 1222, when 8. 8. com- 
pleted the Yminacr, or Prose, Edda 
lUpsala Coder), followed later by fleiins- 
kringla, a beautiful (*ollection of sagas 
of the kings {see Tiiordson). Heims- 
kringla eomsists partly of skiildie verse l»y 
himself, paitly of tlu* poeni.s ot <*arHer 
Rkiilds which w'cn* interwoven, and owes 
its title to the loss of the MS. first page, the 
ficeoncl page heginiiing 'kringla helirisins 
. . .’ (‘the world’s romid l»all’). The 
original w os destroyed l>y lire ( 1 7 28 ) at t lie 
Copenhagen Univ. library, one oago only 
surviving because it wan in Stomcholm, 
where It was being copied by Eggertson, to 
whom, with .lohnssou, we owe tlie present 
texts. Other works are oseriiied to S. 8. 
which form part of tlio 'Skalda,’ ed. by 
Ilask under the title of Sn<trra-Edda 
dsamt Skdldu. Though as a historian not 
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romparablo with the contemporary Snxo- 
GranimaticuH (9.v.)» S. S. was a Hupremo 

8 ool whose powers entitle him to rank with 
;ie firreatest of all time. His character 
sketches remain masterpieces, prefiguring 
modern drama of psychology as known in 
Ibsen. Uis handling of rhythru and 
nuance make for verse of Imperishable 
interest. Few \\ riters have more c‘lTeetlvo 
economy. St'r P. A. Munch and C. R. 
Unger, Ileitnskrinyla (f’hrlstiana), 1868; 
Viking Club trails. Series (trans. by Olive 
Hray); study by W. P. Kcr, 1906; The 
Olaf Sagas and 'The Norse King Sagas (ed. 
by Snimicl Laiiig) in Everyman’s Library; 
E. Monhcn, 193‘J, and Snorres Konge 
Sagarr (Gyldeiidal. Oslo), 1940. 
Snottingeham, see Nottinotiam. 

Snow is precipitation failing from tho 
sky in tho birm of dry feathery porticlcH, 
called snowtlakea. Under the microscope 
individual flakes are seen to be composed 


atmosphere, the snowflakes are small and 
powdery {poudri weather in Canada), and 
strong winds easily raise tho loose S. from 
tho ground in such fiuantities that visi- 
bility is restricted considerably; it is then 
known as a blizzard or ‘•torm of drifting S. 
Such conditions are typical of polar regions 
or the centres of the cold continents such 
as C^anada, Itiisbia, and Siberia in winter. 

In high hits, or altitudes S. lies per- 
petually ; tho limiting lino of these regions 
is known as the S.-line, and is shown in the 
accompanying figure, where it wlU be 
observ'^'d that in lat. 70° N. S. is perpetual 
at sea level, but at the equator only above 
fcomo 16,000 and 17,000 ft. high. The 
diagram is, of course, an attempt to show 
tho average. Glaciers aro formed from 
aeeumiilatcd and compressed S. above the 
S.-line; by their melting just below the 8.- 
liue they provide a continual supply of 
water to streams such as the Nile and 



of f iny crystals of clear ice fastened to each 
other in beautiful, ubun11> sj mmctricnl, 
hexagonal jiatterns. The tr^.stals, which 
arc bO small that almost nil the light is 
relleetcd and tho 8. appearb white, haie 
tho shape of thin needkb, hexagonal platcb 
and prismb, pyramids on o hexagonal biise, 
or prisms united with p^ruuiidb. The 
snow flakes may bo any oomhinulion of 
these, the most usual heing that of plates 
ami needles into bix-poinled fei n -like Btars, 
with parts sj inmetrieally tilh d in to vaij - 
mg degrees. Ice erj stals are formed only 
at temp.s. helow 10 1.) F. hy direct sub- 
limation on to some of the nuclei always 
present In 1 he atmosphere. If t lie j sfnl 
collides v^ilh snpcr-cooleil (loud droplets 
they Iree/e on to it like riiiie {q.v,), and 
begin to form into an uinorphons mass, 
such as granular S. or graiipd, retaining, 
if the protess is i1t>l eaiTU'd too far, tlio 
original p,\ rninldal or biar-like shape. If, 
however, the cloud droplets are a hove 
freezing the 8. hcforiK's wet and begins to 
molt, reaehlng the ground as sleet or, if 
* eomplet cly melt ed, as rain ; homet lines this 
typo of snowfall passes again through 
freezing regions to boeomo solid again, 
soft hail, or in America ‘sleet.* In eondi- 
tions of V('rj^ <*old weather, wlien there 
is less actual moibturo present in the 


Iiuius, which would otherwise dry up in 
the warmer and drier regions they pa.ss 
through. S. rarely falls south of lat. 40’ 
N. Ill the N. heim->phcre, though it Is 
known ill Algeria and Canton, the latter 
plfUe heing within the tropics. 

8. Is a liad conductor of heat, both on 
n((oiiiit of its material, and, in the case 
of tollected fallen 8., on account of tho 
amount of air enelohcd; its effect la, there- 
fore, to prevent transfer of heat from the 
boil, n mutter of iinmeu&e iinportauce 
l»JologiealIy; on tho other band, for its 
teniji. 8. aits like a ‘him k body* radiator 
of b(‘at and the air in contact with 8. bc- 
eonu's very cold on clear nights, lied 8. 
is due to the prc'seiice of a minute vege- 
table algm, Trofococcus nivalis: minnto 
blight rcMl globules on gelatinous masses 
nri‘ lound to some depth. It has been 
noted in the ints. of boiith Europe, Green- 
land. etc. A similar organism gives rlso 
to giTcn 8., and tho pollen from eoiiiterous 
trees often covers the 8. with a joUovrtsh 
colour. 

Ste W. A. V*entlcy and W. J. Ilum- 
phreys. Snow L.gstais (New York), 1931, 
and U. Nnkaya and K. I laslkura. ‘Physi- 
cal Investigations on Snow.* Part II., 
‘Classification and Explanation of Snow 
Crystals, ohbcrv ed in the w inter of 1933-34 
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at Mt. Tokatl, and at iSapporo/ Journal of Snowdon, hJ^liest mt. of Wales and of 
the Faculty of Sciefnce, Soiios 11., vol. i., S. llritaln, in Carnarvonshire, 10 m. 3.E. 
No. 6, 1034. of Carnarvon. It has flvo dlbliuct peaks, 

Snowball Tree, see Queldkr XIohe. of which Iho hlRliCbt, Y Wyddfii, rises to 

Snowberry, or Sipupkoricarpos race- 3571 ft. Lliwodd, the most precipitous, 
mosua, species of Capriioliaceo). native to is famous with rock-climbers, llotwcen 
N. Anienoa and frequently cuitlvated in the peaks are tho plcturesciuo passes of 
Brit, shrubberies. It has uprii^ht, slender Liuubons and Aberfcloslyn. Tlio chief 
stems and spikes of pink flowers, followed tourist ccuitres round it are Llaiiboris, 
by opaque white berries. Beddifclert, ('"apel Curijr, .iiul Pon-y- 

Snow-bird, or FringUla hicmaliSt species Gwr> d. From the first-named a rack and 
of FrincriUidffi found only in N. America. It pluiou railway to the summit was built 
18 about half a foot in length, and in colour in 1895. See II. B. C. (^air and O. A. 
IS white and {rre> with black marklni^. Lister, The Mountains of Snowdonia, 1025, 


Snow Blindness. The Klare from snow 
may cause acute conjunctivitis after 
loner e^^posure. This condition will be 
accompanied by acute pain and photo- 
hobia, and boiuctimes conjunctival 
femorrhaves. 

Snow-buntins, or PlecirophenaT nivalis, 
bpecies of FiinKilhdoB sometimes found m 
Britain, a winter vibitor from N. Europe 
and Siberia. Its pluma^^e in winter is 
white with the upper partb rtisty-brow n, in 
summer it is white and black. Breediut; 
takes place in rocky and mountainous 
bituatlons. 

Snowden of Ickomshaw, Philip Snowden, 
Visoount (1864-1937), Eur. politician, b. 
at Cowling:, Yorkshire, lie attended the 
local elementary school. In 1886 ho 
entered the cl^ 11 service, and served in the 
excise dept, at Liverpool, In Scotland, and 
m tho south of Englaod. In 1891 he was 
permanently lamed m a cycle accident, 
which made him an invalid for three years. 
Durms his convalescence ho was con- 
verted to Socialism by hearing Kuid 
Stacey lecture. S. joined thc‘ nowJy 
formed I.L.P., and became a inembcr of 
its administrative council (1898 ). lie was 
prominent m political agitation ut 
Keighley, and cd. the KeighUy Labour 
Journal (1898-1900). Fioni 1903 t^) 1906 
and again from 1917 to 1920 la* w.is chair- 
man of tho l.L.lk, and from 1906 to 
1918 jumor member for Blackburn. 
From 1922 to 1931 he represented Colne 
Valiev. Ue was uuide i»rivy councillor 
in 1924, and was chancellor of the 
exchequer during the short Labour ad« 
ministration. In 1929 8. resumed that 
office, and in Aug. of that year be<amo 
extremely popular on account of the 
stand he made for lint, interests at tho 
Hague Conference on war repo rations. 
In 1930, os chancellor of the exchequer, 
he gave warniog of the need for national 
economy. 11 is advlci* U d to the apiioint- 
ment of the May Coin mission, and a 
imlJtloal CTjbis ensucil on the pub. of tho 
report of that body. A rceonstrucWd 
Cabinet under Ramsay MocUonald was 
formed with S. tu his previous post 
(see National Government). After the 
1931 general election he became lord 
privy seal and was created a viscount. S. 
served as a member of royal commissions 
on canals and waterways, on the civil 
service, and on vencreu diseases. His 
pubs. Include A Socialist livdoet (1907); 
Sodaiism and Syndicalism (1913): Labour 
and the New World (1921); The Paxth of a 
Demoend (1928); and his Axitiobiograjihv 
(1934). 


1949; Snoudoma (lI.M.S.O.i, 1048; and 
It. J. North, B. Cairiplioll, and Itichcnda 
Scott, Snowdonia, 1019. 

Snowdrop (Galanlhus nivalis), peroiimnl 
herb of the taiiilly Amoryliidaccte, found 
in Britain in early siiring and often in the 
snow. The plant is biilbuus and is soiuo- 
times seen growing wild in woods and 
fields. It has two tapering leaves and 
one pendant whlto flower on a t.iU stem. 

Snow Leopard, f>i \ck. 

Snow-line, see under Snow. 

Snow-plough, mat lime for chsiriDg snow 
from roads, r.iilwa^ •s, i*tc. A siiiiplo typo 
IS made of timber, a wedge-shaped frame 
of hca\y baulks being dragged apex first, 
tho sides throwing the snow sideways into 
rldgob, leaMiig a dear path between. For 
railway woik the wedge attached to tho 
front of the engine is a ha If- pyramid, an 
edge of which runs from the «ipex upwards 
towards the engine. Whort' a heavy 
snowfali has to he ckared a lotary plough 
is used, consisting of a luinihi r of ( utting 
vanes armngcil in a rapidly rotating 
wheel, liot-air blasts from jet engines 
huyo also been used to clear dnfts. 

Snow-shoes, broad flat sfioc used in 
snow-bound luts. to prt.went tho feet from, 
sinking Ijern ath t he snow . Tho N. Amor, 
dioe IS fiom 3 to i It, hmg. I hide web- 
buig Is mount od on n st rung w oodeu frame- 
work, Special hho< s me used by the 
Eskimo in onler to cross floating or 
liroken ico surface'i. 

Snowy River, ri\. of Australia, whoso 
headwaters, Ineliidmg tlie Gungarlin and 
Eucumbeme Its., rise In New S. Wales lu 
the Great Dividing Batige, the S. poriiou 
of whieli Is known iw the Miowv Mts. The 
S. It. commeucos ncfir tlie N.E. sloiio 
of Mt. Kosciusko and trends N.N.E. 
for about 18 in., reeciiiiig sev. tribs. 
rising in the hnowy, Ram’s Head, and 
Perwher ranges. Then It turns E.S.E. 
after t ho junction w it U the Murrumbidgee 
and tlio Gungarlin Rs.; these rise near 
Bnll’s Peak and Bald 11 ill. Flowing a 
shoit distance E.S.IO. the S. R. joins tho 
Crackcfiback R., and m. distant the 
Eucuiubenc R. joins the S. K. The S. R. 
finally flows south to the Victoria border, 
and continuing in this tllrectJon reaclieH 
the sea in Bass Strait n(iar tho inland tn. 
of OrboHt. The total catchment area Is 
5210 sq. m., and the maximum length of 
the riv., from N. to S., Is 300 m. 

Snowy River hydroekciric scheme * — A 
BUI introduced in 1049 in tlio House 
of Representatives, C^berra. establishes 
under the Commonwealth’s defence powers 
a commlHsion to build the S. R. uydro- 
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electric and Irrii^ation undertaking, the 
greatest doTelopmeutal cemservation nro- 
U?ct over conceived In Australia. The 
headwaters of tlie S. 11. are to be diverted 
to flow W. and N. into the Upper Murray 
and Tiimut its. The pow’or to bo eventually 
de\eloi)ed will execeil tlie totiil electric 
power used tor all purposes by New' S. 

ales and Victoria, ami will be decidedly 
cheaper than if tjenerated from coal. 
St'O ifeporf of the Snotet/ Hirer Inveslioation 
Committee on the (Tlilisation of the WtUera 
of the Snouru Hirer (Ciovcruinont Printer, 
New S. Woles), l‘J44. 

Snuff, Inhalant powder manufactured 
from ground tobacco leaves and steins 
(i.e. the mid-rib of the tobacco loaf'. 
(Jortez discovered that S. was used by the 
Mexicans early in tljo sixteenth century, 
and the jfcncrnl habit of sniiltinff in 
Europe started in Spain about 1(520. In 
Uritaln rcifiilar inaniif. began in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and developed 
rapidl> . In fashionable circles smoking 
gave w'ay to the new craze, which pcralstt d 
until ousted by the cigar early in tiio 
nineteenth centurj. At this time S. was 
made by powdering tobacco, which was 
nfticrwurds c<dourc<l and porfuincd with 
various scents, b. is inanufocturod at a 
gw'at variety of* . ,‘'i‘’turcH, from dry, as 
pow’dcr, MS in ihc Irish and Welsh * High 
Dried’ S. to the heavier humid * Haiipec* 
type. It is ground to varying d(*grtH*s ot 
fineness by methods which differ according 
to the ola-ts of S. Alkaline salts aro used 
in the process and flavour is additi O'* 
required. All *S. are sifted In the final 
stage to cu'iure obtaining the correct 
‘grain.’ or degree of flncne-.b. The intro- 
duction of b. llavoured with menthol and 
similar HUbstauccH has proved very 
popular of recent years. 

Snyders, Frans (1.)79-1G67), Flcm. 
ainter, b. at Antyverp. Ho studied under 
lenrik van Ualen, then travelled in Italy 
for a time, and finally settled at PrusscLs. 
He excelled as a painter of still-h'fe and 
aiiinmls, and executed fine hattle-piece*n. 

Soane, Sir John ( 1753- 1837 ), Kng. arehi- 
tc'ct, b. mar Heading. He distinguished 
himself at the iloy'al Academy schools, 
and r^miileted his studies abroad. In 
1788 the jiank of England was entirely re- 
huilt from his designs. His collections 
of paintings, chief among which are 
Hogaitli’s series, The Hake* a Progress 
(1735) and The Klectum (1755), and his 
anticinariau museum, he bequeathed to 
the mitlon in 183.5, and the collection is 
now to he seen at Sir John S.’s house in 
Ijlnooln’s Inn Fields. See study by H. J. 
Bimstlugi. 1925. 

Soap, bubstance w'hlch possesses deter- 
gent and cleansing properties. It D the 
salt of an alkolh au<l fatty acid. Many 
typos of b. ore formed by this combination, 
depending on the typo of alkali and fatty 
acid, and, for example, if sodium hydroxide 
(NaOIl) is used to saponify stearic acid, a 
hard brittle S. is the result (i.c. sodium 
eteorato), but should potassium hydroxide 
(ECU) be used as the alkoll and oleio acid 
as the ffit, them a soft 8. is produced, the 
consistency being that of petroleum Jelly 
<i.e. potassium oloute). As huge quanti* 


ties are iweil every year the S. maker must 
turn to the oils and fats whii'h aro in 
abundance, i.e. palm oil, tallow, end 
eoeoTput oil, etc. A blend of these fats 
is melted and pumped into a large kettle 
and kept boiling, liurlng which time a 
stream of approximately 30 per cent 
bodium hydroxide is run in, the exact 
amount being dclerrnined previously by 
the saponiileatiou values of the fat charge. 
From time to time water is added to help 
the mass keep liquid and (‘ontrollable, 
the amount of water licine determined by 
the skill of the b. maker. \Vh<*n the fats 
are c ompletely haptmified (that is w’heii all 
the fats have been fully eimvertrsl into 
b.h salt (sodium rliJoridc) is added to free 
the grain-* of b. from the he: tlii*, is known 
as ‘graining* the S. VtLer settling a given 
timi the i\e h run oft for further process- 
ing, and Die remaining s. is boiled again 
and ‘Jlttcd,’ i.c, i>aitialh in. lined. The 
mass is then allowed toM'Dle .snd tlie neat 
b. is drawn off and run into < ooLiug iirosses 
or traiii(‘s wliert* it s< ts an 1 is -^iibbequently 
cut in liars or ( iki^- ri.nly lop us(*. The 
fat content ol f ln‘ ‘lilted’ ‘‘f»fip is approxi- 
mately (>3 to b.> per cent 

Soft Soap . — A lih nd oi -unable vege- 
table and animal oils )- pl.u < d in the iian, 
heated, and then saponitied witli caustic 
potash of a given i-frength to >ield a b. 
containing approximately 38 to 40 per 
cent oil content. 

Marine or Salt JVaier SoajK — This is 
usiinllv et)co-nut oil or palm kerntl oil, 
saponified by the ‘cold pron with 
euubtic soda. For example, InO lb. of 
ix‘fined eoeo-nut oil are heated to 95 - 
100 F. in a pan (Uaiially enamel or stam- 
lobs steel), and 50 lb. of Cdu-'Hc soda 
solution 72 Twdilde arc run In at a steady 
stmim, care being taken tbroughoiit to 
keep the ma.ss stirring. When a uniform 
appearance is rtMchofl, the mixture is run 
into a wooden frame and covered for 
appiuxlmately ‘24 hrs. Saponiileation 
take^ place during the time the mixture js 
m (he frame. As this soap is not boiled 
the process is known as the ‘cold proi ess.’ 

Toilet S<Hip . — This is a neutra] is., eoii- 
tuiiiJng approximately 88 per cent fatty 
acids. The S. is made from a lileud of the 
line«t oils and fats, previously ileodoriscd 
and decolorised. A suitable lit <‘hargo 
w’ould consist of npiiro\mi«itel> 40 per cent 
I’efliied tallow, 10 iier cent uraeiiis oil. 
35 per cent earth -bleached palm oU, and 
15 per cent ‘Cachin' eoeo-nut oil, saponi- 
fied with caustic soda and ‘fitted ’ .is in the 
linril process. As Ihi' boiled S. i ontaiued 
only 03 per cent fatty acids. It is ueeehsary 
to dry out the excess inoistun' to reai'h 
88 per cent fatty ai ids. The proeediir*' is 
as follows; The nc.it b., taken from the 
pan after settling, i- pumped into n closed 
vesbol holding approx imatoly b to 10 tons, 
where additions su(*h os lanolin, almond 
oil, etc., are added as super fatting agents, 
and It is then delivered on water-cooled 
stainless rollers and stripped off into 
set ribbons, w 'uch drop into an aiitomatto 
drying cliamber and eoiuo out as S. chips 
when the requireil percentage of fatty 
acids has been reached. The chips are 
transferred to a mixing chamber, where 
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the dyes and perfumes are added, which 
are then milled to make the plastic and 
homoifeneouH. The IS. Is now ready to 
meet the plodder, where it is romprossed 
and extruded In loni? rods and cut into 
ienerths of a iriven weight aud dually 
stamped in various shapes and forms. 

Shaving Soaps . — These can be made by 
the some process as toilet S., but with a 
varying fat charge and alkali. A satis- 
factor}’^ sha\ ing S. stick can bo made from 
a blend of redned tallow tltro (:18“ C.), 
distille«l olein acid, coco-nut oil, and earth- 
bleached palm oil. This charge is saponl- 
ded ^^1th a mixturo of 70 per cent caustic 
soda and 80 per cent caustic potash, to a 
content of 63 per cent, ami subjected to 
the toilet procedure. 

Shaving Cream . — This is usually shaving 
S., slightly adjusted by addition of gly- 
cerine, uatcr, and various oils to rt'nder 
it emollkiit and cream v. 

Many other tj pcs of S. used in industry 
are made to various formula) and spcci- 
dcatlon. as S. are used extensively 
throughout practically all trades; cos- 
metics, paints, leather, lubrication, dis- 
infectants, and polishes ai*e a few typical 
examples. 

Modern Detergents; The value of 
materials possessing wetting and deter- 
gent properties has been recogiilseil for 
well over half a century. Among the 
earliest products of this type was siil- 
phonated castor oil or Turkey red oil, 
which even to-day dmls a use, particularly 
in the textile indubtr>, as a cleaning, 
softening, and wetting agent. The deter- 
gent properties of various alkaline ^ait8 
have aKo been utilised for many years, 
and to-day such products aro still widely 
used in bottle washing comiccteil with 
food imluhtrlcs. None of those early pro- 
ducts, however, could ho classeil under the 
same beading as the surface active types 
to which the tenii detergent generally 
apidies to-day. 

After the late 10208 them was little 
commercial de\clopnient of products of 
the latter type, until sulphonated fatty 
^cohols w’ere introduced. These products 
ossessed many important propertic.s not 
eld by the earlier detergents, and even 
superseded those of S. in many respects. 
For example, they were ucutnil in 
aqueous solutiou; better in wettiug and 
detergency; free from stunmiing or lime 
S. forming in hard water; of high surface 
activity in both alkaline or acid metiia, a 
property of great use in certain indastrial 
metal cleaning and pickling operations. 
These were, however, bustsl on higher 
alcohols surh as laurl^ alcohol derived 
from vegetable fats, such us coco-nut oils, 
or stcaryl and cetyl alcohols deriveil from 
animal sources, sucli as tallow. It w'os 
not until some years later that the modern 
detergent, derived solely from petroleum, 
was introduced. These modern deter- 
gents, with their powerful wetting deter- 
gent and emuJ.sifyliig properties, played a 
major part in relieving the shortago of 
natural fats during the war years, whi<‘h 
made available Increased supplies of the 
latter lor edible purposes. 

Since the 1930s other types of synthetie 


organic detergents have been developed 
and made commorclally available, and 
from a position of rclativo insignifi- 
cance they have grown to one of major 
importance. Although there are over 
600 trade-named synthetics, of which 200 
aro detergents of a sort, there are only 
threo mam classes. These arc (1) anio- 
nics, (2) cat ionics, (3) non-ionics. The 
amo/ncs arc those surface active products 
which ionise in water to give orgaulo 
anions such ns are to be found in the sul- 
phonated fatty alcohol t>pes, e.g, sul- 
phonated laiiryl alcohol, siUphonaicd 
stcar>'I alcohol, and sulphonated cetyl 
alcohol aro pnxliicts of tho class. It Is 
from this (tho most important) class that 
the basis of most soapless ilcliTgeiils of tho 
household soopless washing powders and 
hair shampoos aro urawn. Tho catiojuca 
are tboso which loniso in solution to give 
an organic cation. These products, al- 
though they sIkuv detergent projiertlos, 
have found priu. application as germicides. 
Examples of Mils typo aro the quaternary 
salts called cctyl dimethyl ben/yl am- 
monium bromide, cc^tyl pyridiiiiuni bro- 
mide, and chloride, etc. 

Tho non-ivn}ca uro generally liiiuids or 
waxy solids, which aro chemically poly- 
oxyethylene derivatives. These consist 
of n hydrophyllc (or water loving) portion 
of tho molecule, and a hpophylic (or oil 
loving) portion of the molecule, the latter 
being (lerived from a wide variety of 
chemical classes, sue)) as fatty acids, 
alcohols, tliioalcoliols, ulkylphcnols, and 
sorbitan esters. In this t‘lass of detergent 
in general their solubility deerea^es as tho 
temp, rises. They uro compatible with 
baid or sea water, are neutral, and while 
showing loss temleney than other deter- 
gents to de-fat tho skin, aro poor in foam* 
ing quality. They aro iiiauily used to 
eubaiice tho detergency of many anionioe, 
particularly the alk>l aryl sulphouates 
when eriiplo 3 x*d in washing fabrics in any 
typo of w'ater. 

Attempts have been made by enterpris- 
ing firms to form a hard bar type of soap- 
less detergent, but although good cleans- 
ing proi>ertios have boon secured, tbo 
high price and Inferior lathering (]ualliJes 
of the soaplcss cako have pn*judiced 
competitJoii with tho bettor toilet H. of 
to-day. The uses of soaplcss dotergonta 
are uiinicroiis; they range from the sliiiplo 
liquid hand vvashi'i' to important proce.sses 
connected with rnotal cleaning and plat- 
ing, food, cosmcLios, chemii'als, germi- 
cides, laundering, to tho finished textile 
Industries cm brnchig dyeing, wool, cotton, 
linen Dux and artiDidal silk preparation, 
trcatTficnt and finishing. 

Soap-berries, fruits of the tree Sapindus 
saponaria, a 8p(‘( ics of .Sapindaeoio. They 
make a good lat her in wutoe, and arc there- 
fore used at times instead of soap. 

Soapstone, see Talc\ 

Soapwort, or Fuller's Herb {Saponaria 
offlrinahst), speeloH of Caryophyllaeca), a 
native of W. Asia and Kiironc, frequoiitly 
found In Hrltain. Us leaves have the pecu- 
liarity of lathering when rubbed in water. 

Soar, riv. of Ijeiccstershire, Englaml, 
rising Just within the Warw iekshiro 
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bordore. It flows tbroug^h Lolcostcr and 
LouKhborouKh, to Katclifl!, where it Joins 
the Trent* 9 ni. S.W. of Nottliifchaui, and 
11 m. IC.S.K. of Derby. It is navig^ablc to 
Lelfoster. Lenfftli 40 m. 

Sobelsohn* Karl, see Hadek* Kaul. 

Sobieski* see JouN (Kings of Poland), 
John III. 

Sobieski, Brothers, see Albany* Count. 

Socage. Tenure by *S. was one variety of 
feudal tenure of land in England after the 
Conquest. Such tenure was (a) Free S.* 
the tenant (socman) holding by certain 
fixed an<l speclUed services* such as 
nloughing the lord's land, or by a deter- 
minate rent and fealty. (/>) Villein S., a 
tenure by certain but incniul services. 

Social Anthropology* or Cultural An- 
thropology* is that section of antliropolo- 
gical studies (see Anthuopology) which 
deals with social organisation and culture. 
Up to the present it has boon concerned 
with these among the simpler or more 
primitive peoples of the past (prehistoric 
or historic) and of to-day; it has therefore 
close links with archmology and pre- 
history* and with ‘geographical* doscrip- 
tlons of the more primitive regions of the 
world. 

IJeginning unsystematically with the 
reports of Gk. and im; 'Ijcval traveUers, and 
of European cxploiei»‘ mip* the fifteenth 
century onwards, S. A. achieved a sys- 
tematic form in the nineteenth century. 
To this the study of the Stone Age, the 
newer views on historical method, the 
development of confomiative religion, 
wider linguist io studies* and the adoption 
and Improvement of sysU'matic methods 
In field work made essential contributions. 
In Great Uritnm the Cambridge expedi- 
tion to the Torres Straits, organized hy 
A. O. Haddon, marked a definite advance, 
as did the w'ork of Franz iioas in the 
U.S.A. Sir J. Frazer, W. Kobortson 
Smith* and K. A. Westerinnrck produced 
fresh and far-reaching results by their 
methods of organizing and internreting 
documentary and other material; and 
later Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry pub. 
fresh, though controversial, interpreta- 
tions. In the U.S.A. L. H. Morgan. 
Lowie, Froeber, and others founded and 
developed sysiematio work. Fr., Dutch* 
and Gcr. btudeiits also made contributions, 
those of the sociologist Durkheim and the 
psychologist L6vy-Uruhl being of special 
importance. The main results of these 
studies has been (he amassing of fact and 
the growth of theory on such matters us 
early forms of marriage and the family, 
the function of kliishi[>, primitive econo- 
mic organisation, the role of chief and 
king* folk-lore* magic, religion, and the 
supernatural generally. 

One of the theories offered in explana- 
tion of early social development is that 
different racial units progressi'd Indopen- 
dently of each other and that their social 
progress was evolutionary, depending on 
un increasing exfierlerico. As the race 
improved physiologically* so it improved 
socially, the improvement being further 
hastened bv growth of numbers and the 
consequently greater need for some sort of 
social code* both ethical and economic. 


This view* however* is criticised by those 
who hold that the various races absorbed 
ideas of social development from each 
other, an absorption which Increased in 
degree with the increase of means of inter- 
tribal communication* pointing to a 
general movement of ditfusion of social 
order. During recent years, however* tho 
application of psychological research has 
shed a clearer light upon the avallablo 
materiul, and tho difiusionists aiipoar to bo 
more in accord with psychological con- 
clusions which indicate that an isolated 
racial unit is incompetent to translate 
Itself inP a higher stage of society through 
its experience, as evolutionists declare, 
and that, since the advance does take 
place, it is due to psyelmlogical develop- 
ment within itself. Among the later 
schools is tho functional group, whicJi 
expresses the belief that cocli successive 
stage of social progrc'ss carries the human 
being with it in its progres^.ive striiie. 
More important, however, has been the 
view of this group on tho essentially inter- 
related character of all 8oc*iiil phenomena* 
and their insistence that (‘.ich icature — 
however irrational at first bight — h.ts its 
part to play in the totality. 

For authorities on S. A. in Afrn a see 
under Afuica, Htx'ial Anthropolouy. 

See F. lioas, 77ic M indof FrimUin Man, 
1911; A. Hadcliffe- Brown, The Andaman 
Islanders, 1 91 1 ; K. A. Westei iiiarck. Origin 
and Devilopinent of Moral Ideas, 1917; 

R. Lowie, Primitive Socutg, 1921; F. 
Ginsberg, Psychology of Society, 1921; 
B. Malinowski, .Irgonauis of the IVcstern 
Pacihc, 1922; W. ll. Rivers, Social 
Organisation, 1921; and L. 11. D. Buxton, 
Primitire Labour, 1924. 

Social Contract, term used for a certain 
theory ot tho origin of human society ad- 
vanced by llobbcs in the ho\cntecnth 
century, and then discubsed b> Hooker, 
Locke, and others. It was first worked 
out in detail by Rousseau. Sie also Cos- 
TRAT Sui'iAL; Government, Origin of 
(Jovernment; Politics. 

Social Credit, ccutiomic doctrino as- 
sociated with the iiaiuo of Ma]. C. U. 
Dougins, its originator and chief exponent. 

S. C. stems from two mam Ideas: 1 1) that 
past ' progress in the industrial arts' is tho 
heritage of tho community ami (2) that 
the community can be giv'cii p »ssession of 
its heritage hy securing to it, as distinct 
from the banks, the enormous if not 
unlimited profits of money creation. 
After tho Fimt World War Alaj. Douglas 
was Impressed both with tho profits of 
money creation and w'ltii tho lamentable 
contrast between the actual living stand- 
ards of a w'orbl of imemploj'meut «^nd the 
potciitlnlltios of science, machinery, anrl 
modern organisation. As ho ^aw it 
‘poverty in plenty’ wiis <luo to nothing 
but a simple llnw in tlio price system — a 
Haw for wliloh he offered a remedy In hi.s 
‘Douglas Scheme* of S. O. Money- 
demand Is the mainspring of commercial 
and industrial >' tlvity and money w os iiuL 
doing Ite job. i . did not all go round and 
round. A part of the money spent to-day 
fails to reappear in duo course as pur- 
chasing power in the hands of customers. 
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This view was set out Ju the famous A -f B 
Theorem : A paymenta were those made to 
individuals (wages, salaries, dividends, 
etc.) ; B payments those mode from Arm to 
Arm (for raw or semi -finished'^ products, 
hanh services, etc.)* The B payments 
failing to reappear as purchasing power 
necessitates the consumer being given 
money i?i lieu: tho gov. must make him a 
present of the money and. since it is to 
restore a shortage, hero is opportunity to 
give money away without risk of inflation. 
Thus the flaw in tlie price system reaulres 
the happiest of remedies. ^ Dividends for 
air and the reduction or abolition of 
taxation become possible if the necessary 
and proper issues of money are but large 
enougli. MaJ. Douglas wants taxation 
abolished ns a ‘grobs infringement of tht' 
liberty of the subject’ and has proposed 
National Dividends of substantial 
amounts; all In addition to his basic 
proposition of tho * J ust Price * an in- 
genious discount arrangement which seeks 
to meet tho usual danger of too much 
money — inflation. Selling a shilling 
article at the just price of (say) 9d., tho 
shopkeeper could look t<^ the gov. for a 
subsidy of 3d. If tempted by rising costs 
to charge an extra penny he would know 
that customers would hardly pay him 
la. Id. for what they could buy at Ud. 
elsewhere. The subsidy percentage w'as 
to bo fixed by tho proportion of consump- 
tion to production; which at first sight 
seems to embody a more scientific ap- 
approach than that of simply offsetting 
lost B payiiienth. ^Vhilst any idea that 
the state can have a bottomless purse at 
its disposal is illusory It la now a cennmon- 
place that in a slump it is highly desirable 
to put (new) money into the hands of 
potential spenders. Reflation as distinct 
from inflation is no threat to monetary 
stability; on the contrary. The nee<l for 
adequate spending as a (first) remedy for 
unemployment was by no means generally 
accepted w'hen Ma>i Douglas put forward 
bis propo‘!alN and ne is entitled ti> a share 
of the credit for the change of atmosphere. 
As Keynes says In his (icneral Theory 
(1936): ’The great puzzle of Effective 
Demand [is] not . . . uiontioned ... in 
the whole works of Marshall. Edgiwvorth, 
and I*rofes8or IMgou. ... It could only' 
live on furtively in the underworlds of 
Karl Marx, dilvio (Jesell, or Major Doug- 
las.’ ’The strength of Major Douglas's 
advocacy has . . . largely depended on 
orthodoxy having no vnlld reply to much 
of his destructive criticism. On tho other 
hand . . . much mere mystlflcatlon ... a 
private perhaps but not a major in the 
brave armv of heretics. . . .' MaJ, Doug- 
las was right. If not original. In claiming 
that the profits of money creation should 
(in principle) accrue to tho community: 
he was wrong In fantastically overesti- 
mating the amounts available. The error 
is bound up with his falluro to see tho 
essential difference between a ticket and a 
pound note; which again Is bound up with 
his confusion on the subject of money 
oanoellaUon. 

B. O. made a wide appeal between the 
particularly in the groat slump. 


Like Keynes’s more modest but more 
realistic full employment proposals, it 
offered a way out of tho economic morass 
without recourse to policies of nationalisa- 
tion ami Socialism. Jjlttle is now heard 
of the movement; It Is not likely to recover 
from tho blow dealt it by Maj. Douglas 
himself in failing to give a practical 
demonstration of S. C. in Alberta at the 
invitation of I’rimo IMiiiisUT Aborhart 
(q.i7.) and his 90 per cent S. C. majority. 
See C. H. Douglas, Credit Power and 
Dunocracy, 1920, Eeouomic Democracy, 
1920, and Social Credit, 1933 (revised); 
P. Mairot, The Douglas Manual; W. 

R. lllskett, Social Credits or Socialism, 
1935; W. K. Hlskett and J. A. Frouklm, 
Searchlight on Social Credit, 1939; and 
Labour Party Pamphlet. Socialism and 
* Social Credit,* 

Social Hygiene, see under Hyoii'.ne. 

Social Insurance, private or stat(‘ service 
for the prevention of individual poverty 
rcHUltlng from hazards of personal fortune 
over which indi\iduals have little or no 
control. The question ot S. 1. was among 
the first to which the Hrit. tJov. attended 
when, during the Second World War, 
they' began to diwidop a programme of 
reconstruction for the future. In June 
1941 the gov. invited Sir Win. Beveridge 
(q.r.) to conduct u coinprohcnsivo survey 
of existing Bchcmes, and sonic eightcon 
months later he pre’-ented his report on 

S. 1. and Allied Sc r\ ices (C’nul. 6404), an 
outline policy (o'cenng ‘all citizens with- 
out upper income limit . . . all-embracmg 
In scoiic of persons and needs.’ It did not 
purjmrt to bo a com p let o ami final scheme, 
ready for immediate transJation into legis- 
lative form. Further, the plan was bused 
on three assumptions: first , the institution 
of a scheme of children's ullowaiices; 
sec’ond, tho framing of a comprehensive 
health service; and third, the avoidance of 
mass nneiiiployment. The gov. accepted 
these assumptions as nc<*OMbury prorc- 
quibitCK to an improved and comprehen- 
sive xilaii of H. 1. Tiic gov.’b own 
indc]>eudent ]>roposals for a national health 
service were then already under con- 
sideration,, us well as their policy for main- 
taining a high and stable level of omplov- 
ment after tho war. Also, 1 heir plan for a 
scheme of funiUy allowances had boon pre- 
pared. The gov.’s tiuril proposals, which 
were pub. in Sept. 1911 (Cind, 6550), em- 
bodl(‘d a greot part of the Bovoridgo plan. 

These proposals assumed that there 
must bo both an increased rate of sickness 
and iinemplo 3 'meut benefit and retirement 
jicnsion. and a system of family allowances 
wbkh would contribute substantially to 
the inaintouaiiec of growing children. It 
was decided that the cost of these latter 
allow nncf« ought to met from tho pro- 
ooeds of taxation, and therefore that they 
were outside tho schema of 8. 1. properly 
so called. With that oiio exception the 
proposals adhered to the underlying 
principle that freedom frem want must be 
achieved In the first Instance by S. I., i.e. 
that benefits must be earned by contribu- 
tions. This principle has long been one of 
the essential features of Brit, social Iwls- 
latiou, and the gov.’s policy assumed that 
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it still reflected the wishes and the 
characteristics of the people. Contribu- 
tions from insured persons and their 
employers, in those proposals, covered 
only part of the (p^ouiid. It was calcu- 
lated, thcroforo, that towards thowiiolo 
cost of the sorvircH above noticed ri4 per 
cent at first nud, twenty years later, (14 per 
cent would liavo to coino from taxation; 
while as to the iiaiT(»wer field of iusuraneo 
only 31 per cent at the outset, risint; in 
twenty years to .00 per c(*iil would come 
from taxation. It was also decided that 
the scope of 1. should ho extended in 
two dilTorent senses, t.c. the range tiiid 
amount of benefits provided and the 
number of people included. Tbe gov.*s 
scheme as a whole was planned to cin- 
braco the entire pop., and the broad prin- 
ciple as to contributions in relation to 
earnings was that of equal benefits for 
equal contributions within a specified 
class or group. Another valuable prin- 
ciple was that the administration of a 
single comprehensive universal scheme of 
S. f. must be unified. 

The prohhun of industrial injury insur- 
ance, or what has for the past four dec'adea 
been knowm as workmen's compensation, 
was dealt with In Omd. 6551. In view of 
the special boiK'flt* .^bfeh the gov. pro- 
posed to provide, the industrial injure 
Insurauco scheme could not bo imified with 
the general scliemo of S. 1., but bud to be 
treated as a separate branch of S. I. 
Broadly the benefits provided under the 
seheino take tJie place of the cash bem'tits 
payable under the general schcmio in eases 
of disability and of the widow’s, orphan’s, 
and guardian’s benefits in ca.'ics of death. 
No funeral benefit is payable under this 
Bclicinc, but is provided by the death 
grant proposed under the gencitU scheme 
of S. 1. t'e^r details of the h'gislutioii 
which implemented .S. I. sue further under 
National Assistanck Ac’T (iy4b); 
National IIkalth tSiuivicu Aur (1946); 
National Insuuanck Act (1946); Work- 
men’s COMRENSATJON. 

A state system of S. 3. is practised on 
varying scales in sev. of the dominions. 
Canada recognised family .'iLlowaiices as a 
basic provision of social security with the 
passage of an act in 19 14, introducing pay- 
ments on behalf of <*very Canadian child 
under sixteen (on fulfiliiiout of cerlain con- 
ditions Of residence and nationality). In 
1949 1,729, l.>0 families were receiving 
family allowances. 

Sooialism, political doctrine and niovo- 
mont, W'bieh advocates the partial or com- 

8 1ote abolition of private property, and 
tie ostab. of society upon a basis of the 
common ownership of some or all of the 
moans of production, distribution, and 
exchange. It sc^ks to avoid the crises 
deemed to bo Inherent in capitalism by a 
planned economy, and so to protect the 
Interests of worker and consumer. Spring- 
ing from the same sources as Communism 
' (<f.c.) S. has evolved along different fines, 
to the point whore it Is claimed that it 
offers an altornativo to the faults of un- 
restricted capitalism on the one hand and 
of Communism on tbe other. 

Criticisms of private property and 


the advocacy of common ownership are to 
be found in some of the Gk. and Rom. 
thinkers, and amongst the early Christian 
fathers, hut modern S. arises more directly 
from tflo eight(*entl I -century aufighten- 
DRuit and the critics of eupitullsm. Attacks 
upon the oppre-ision of the uu propertied by 
the propertied classes are to Ijo fijuiid 
among the works of JMably, Noeker, Rous- 
seau, and others, in tho uiiictCK'nth 
wntupy Saint-SiiJion, Fourier, and Robert 
Owen iqq.o.) contrii)ute<l their varioiLs 
solutions to tlie prohlcm of ensuring a 
better tieatment of the imluKlrial prole- 
tariat, and lifxiis Bkine propouudtHl tho 
scheme of planned production with the 
assistaiu-e of slate credits and the common 
ownership of the means of production. 
Lussallc and Rodbcrtiis put forward 
similar theories. Much more ^iguilictint. 
however, was tho teaching of Karl Mfirx 
(q.v.) and Friedrich Kngcls (q.r,). The 
spread of S. from this point gathered 
speed, and in 1939 there were tliirty-tw’o 
nations reintjsented on tlio Lultour and 
8o<>ialist International. Befoie the First 
World War tlie asboeiatiou w.is known 
as tho International Socialist Bun an. A 
fundamental cleavage oi>ened li(‘t\\een 
those soe.ialista who wislied to a(Lit*\e S. 
by peaceful evolutionary metbod&, usually 
within an exist jiig framework of p.irl. 
democracy, and tliose, tlic Coiumuiuots, 
who belim;od tliat the elu'^s-war, cul- 
minating in revolution, was tho only 
possible and iudeud desirable uietliod. 
Marxian tactics were exemplified by the 
Gcr. Social- Dtsiioi ratio party, w^hieh car- 
ried its oi)position to the bourgeois parties 
to tlio length ot refusing to vote for the 
budget for armameuts, and have been 
further deinoiifitratctl in the rise to power 
of (Communist parties in E. Eiu’ope, w'hich, 
tbongh willing to co-opernto with oppo- 
ueuts for the sake of tjietieal adv.iutage, 
never abandoned this fimdamental aula- 
gom-iiu. In Britain tho social- Demo- 
cratic party was the representative of tho 
Marxi.ms; tho I.L.P. {q.u.) and tho Faldan 
Society representing the evolutionary 
-.tMliou, Tho two latter builios joined 
ill 1900 with the trudo unions to form 
the Labour Representation ( uiiimittee 
iJj.R.C.), now’ ealied the Labour party 
iq.i\). In the second half of tho nineteenth 
century tho standard of living of tho 
working classes showed a general inipro\ e- 
ment, a development eontnuT to the 
prophecies of Alnrx. This helped to gi^ e a 
wide measure of aci*eptunco in W'. I^uropo 
to the ideas of tho e\ olutionary socialists, 
such as Bonistein. who conceived of tlie 
winding-up of capitalism by peaceful 
reform. Disagreements which existed 
w’ithin tho vurioutt Interna tiounls also 
weakened tho revolutionary tendency. 
Ultiiimtoly in Soviet Russia was estab. tho 
most complete system of plauuod economy 
under a state macbliio dominated by tbe 
Communist party, whilst In W. Europe 3. 
set itself tbe t>i^sk of rceonciliug economic 
plaunJug wlti. the freedoms generally 
accepted in a democracy. 

In Germany uncompromising Socialists 
under Liebknocbt organised the Sparta- 
cists League, which engineered the Qer. 
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reTolutfon of Nov., 1918, and thereby 
ended the war. Jiut when, niter the war, 
the Spartticists developetl into Coiiiiuuii- 
iata, they \\eri» suppressed by the pov. 
The schism in S. was made permanent by 
the fomiatinu of the Third Internationa I 
in Moscow in 1920, and In sympathy with 
tiie Ituasiaii C\)mmunists lurpe Commun- 
ibt parties broke away from the Socialists 
in most European countries, while the 
moderate elements entered the pov. in 
many btutea, eoneentratlnp on social lepis- 
lation and the widenlnp of slate Intluenec 
on economic life. After the First World 
War moderate Soeinli'its became presi- 
dents or pr<‘iiiiers in many European 
countries, ainnnp them beinp KaiUbay 
MacDoiinld in llritain, Ebert m (Germany, 
Adler m Auhtria, Mauninp in Denmark, 
and Brant inp in Snedc-n. Indeed the 
prowl h ill numbers and in stiviipth of the 
Socialist parties in all countries is ono of 
the most marked political phenomena of 
the early > cal's of this century. In threat 
Britain the I-aboiir (or Socialist) party 
formed a Labour (io\. In 1924 for eipht 
months, althouph without an Independent 
majority, and apain in 1929 Labour was 
returned to oftiec, holdinp 2S8 seats {see 
L\boi’r Pakty). But In lO.'U, during the 
general election in Nov., tlio h<*rious con- 
dition of Bnt. finance, attrnmte<l by the 
opponents of S. to the po\.*s mismanape- 
meiit, pave rise to a cri'^is in national 
affairs, and the pendulum swung violently 
ba<‘k, result inp in a drop in the strength of 
the pail. Laliour party until 191 >. In 
most countries the lU'Ute eeoiioime depres- 
sion of 1931 resultcsl m a defiiiiU* set-back 
to S. 

Attempts whieii were in.i'le subsc- 
fliiently to heal the breacii lx tween 
socialists and Communists l)y the Popular 
Front Movement (a suppestion for political 
collaborntioii of CommuniMs, Socialists, 
and other democratic parties ap.iiiist Fas- 
cism put forward by-the f ’omuiunist Inter- 
national in 1933) had no more than a 
temporary influence in Fraiieo and Si>aiii. 
The proprees of Fascism in Europe m the 
lieriod of Ger.-It.-Sp. rollnhoratIon in- 
directly paralysed the jifilieies of the 
Socialist parties in the demoerati<* coun- 
tricfl, for in the hoiie of fhwartiiip the rise 
of Faseism they aequiesc < rl in measures 
whieh were iiieoiislsteiit with their priii- 
ciples, and supported Coa-ervntive po^s. 
In demoeratie eountri<*s. The effeet of the 
outbreak of tlie Second ^I'orld War was 
greatly to reduee tlie uuportaru'e of the 
Socialist [nternatioiiai. 

In 1945 the Brit. Liihonr party won a 
sweeping vleiorv witii .'I'l.j seat-^ npaliist 
the 189 of the (’oiiservativ es at the elee- 
tlon of that year, ami in tiie Speech from 
the Throui* at the opeuinp of the fli-st 
session the new gov. nnder Mr. Attlee 
iq.v.) included in thc*ir leplsiative pro- 
gramme proposals for natiorin Using the 
coal Industry, and for bringing the Bank of 
England under public ownershiri, and by 
the end of the >ear the* Bank of England 
Bill had been passed by the C’oniinons, 
and the Coal InduHtry Nationalisation Bill 
had been introduced. On Nov. 19, 
Ilcrbcrt Morrison, Leader of the House of 


Commons, announced that during the life- 
time of that Parliament the gov. further 
proposed to bring under luiblie ownership 
the eleetrieity supply industry, the gas 
industry, railw.ays, canals, dock and har- 
bour iinderlakiiigs, and long -distance road 
haulage services. All this w'as accom- 
jilished niid a beginning made with the 
nationalisation of the hteel industry, while 
it was also proposed to ‘mutualiso* in- 
dustrial iusuranoo companies. In Feh. 
1950 the Labour party was again returned 
to olUee but by a greatly reduced majority, 
with the result that the gov. tcmiporised 
on fiiitber schemes of nationalisation. 

In Fi'iiiiee hjnee the First World War the 
Fr. i-'oclalistb have iieen generally numcri- 
eall> infenor in I'arliament. bnt liave been 
the cause of frequent ('abiiud downfalls. 
The first post- 1 939 election in tJic (’oii- 
stitueiit A'^sembh ret nrned the (’ommiin- 
ists as the strongest single parly, i losely 
followed hi the Soei.ili^ls, and .i new 
political organisation know ii as the Mon ve- 
ment B6pul>licaln I’opulnire (Q.r.) origin- 
ally associated with Gen. do (lanlle. 

In Belgium in the early 1930s (he 
Socialist party exerted a powerful in- 
finonee on the political life of t he country. 
It bail 79 out of 180 seats in the Ppper 
House, representing 39 per cent of the 
total votes of the loiintry, and tliis in- 
fiiienee continued after the libemtion of 
the <*onntrv in 1944-45. In Gerniany in 
March 1940 opposition to tlio fusion ot the 
Social Demoeratie party with the Com- 
mnnist part.v In tlie Uusbian zone in Berlin 
was expri'ssed at a eonl(‘renee of the 
Social Demoeratie party officials repre- 
senting (ins'iter Berlin. See aUo Europe, 
Ihstoru. 

In Iho ir.H.A. before the Fiist World 
War the Socialist vote numbered only 
about 1,0(10,090. and only one member 
w.is elect eel to tlie Honsi* ol Hepreseiita- 
tjves. SQclalist prop.iganda was se\< r(*ly 
f'lirtaikd during the First World War on 
aeoouiit of its hostility to the war, and 
a large element snbseipientlj nioveil to 
the Communist i>arty. Bnt in America, 
neither S. nor Communism has innilc any 
headw.iy as a political jiarly. the Labour 
Icailers eonecutniting rather on working 
within one or other of the two existing 
parties. Up to the 1920.s the tj pleal em- 
plo>fr or Tiianager In the U.S.A. was 
hostile to organised l.ibour. He fought 
niiioiis bitterh, with labour spj^.s, terror, 
and court injiinetions. The workers 
foiigiit back with strikes, boveotts, and 
sometimes (as among the radical Indus- 
trial Workers of tlie World) with sabotage. 
liHbmir in the U.S.A. in the 1890s and 
H)00s lind bc<*n very niilltaiil, but during 
the 1920 h that iriilitaney wuikmI. Hence 
membership In trade unions declined, and 
as late as 1929 there weiti only 4,0()0,000 
trade unionists out of a labour force 
of 40,000,000. In 19 40 it was some 
16,000,000. In the sevnntles Her. intel- 
Icctunls, more acquainted with the tenets 
of Marx and Lassalle than with Amcr. 
labour, tried to establish an Arner. S., 
but they met with littb* suecess. The 
Industrial Workers of the World (q.e.), 
fonnally organised in 1 OO.'i, was thoroughly 
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indigenuus, though it borrowed soinething 
from tho Hyudieulist tciaching of Sorol. 
NotwithtitiiTKling some Hue<‘ess iu tho 
lumber ami nilniiig camps of tbo \V., and 
in the textile centres of the E., the l.VV.W. 
never had any real nuincriral strength, 
and its hostility to Amer. participation in 
the First World War in 1917-18 put It out 
of businesH. See Anauciiiht; Inter- 
national, The ; S VNDiCALiSM ; and Russia, 
llifftoru- 

Guild Soeialifiin. — An outline of Guild 
S. is given in G. 1). 11. Cole’s Guild 
Socialifitn (1920). and the olfect of its con- 
tribution to Socialist thought in general 
was acknovvlcdge<i hy Tjuidleraud Ramsay 
Maelnmuhi. Colo attempted iinsuc'cess- 
fully to pei*siiado the I'ahian Society to 
adopt the principles of Guild S. as its 
raison d'etre and formed the Guild Socialist 
I’ropagnnda Society. IJrietly. gulldsmen 
urge the Marxian ilcmamis that the wage 
system sliuuld be abolished since it pro- 
duced a slave state of mind, that the 
worker should be paid wdicther cmploveil 
or unemployed, in sh'kncss and in health; 
that ho should control the organisation of 
proiiuel ion in co-opcratlon with his fellows, 
and that he should be ossiiri'd of a claim 
upon the product of his work. The guild 
shouhl he founded r:<'>n a democracy, the 
leaders of the inuusiiy ecneerned to be 
clcx'tcd. 

See R. Owen, The Book of the New 
Moral World, 188(i’42, and Socialism, or 
the national System of Society, 1840; 11. M. 
liymlinan, //iaforu'af Basis of Socialism in 
Kngland, 1883; J. Ramsay Ma(d)onald. 
Soi'ialism and Society (5tn cd.). 1907, 
Dictaiorshii} and Berolution, 1920, aiul 
Socialism, Critical and Constructive, 1924; 
Bertrand Russell, Roads to Freedom: 
Socialism, Anarchism, and Syndicalism, 
1919; H. Ltuiki,KarlMarx, 1921; G. D. 11. 
Cole, Social Theory, 1930, and Faina n 
Socialism, 1943; G. B. Shaw, and others, 
Fabian Kssaysin Socialism, 1931 ; A. Gray, 
The Socialist Tradition: from Moses to 
Benin, 194G; Margaret Cole. Makers of 
the Labour Movement, 1948; Flistoire da 
Socialisme europ^en (e<l. from notes on 
lectures hy E. Ilaldvy), 1948; B. do .Tou- 
veual, Proldems of Socialist England, 
1949; F. Willinins, Fifty Years' March of 
the lAjhour Party, 1949; and N. Mackenzie, 
Socialism, a Short History, 1949. 

Social Philosophy, that aspect of philo- 
sophy that brings the methods of the 
latter to bear on the ultimate problems of 
social life and Ko<'ial hist. It is closely 
ndated to political philosophy, and was 
scarcely distinguished from that until the 
nineteenth century, it'r recognition ns a 
separate aspect being duo to the growing 
consciousness of society ns more coiiipro- 
hensivo than tho ^ite, which also led to 
tile appearance or sociology ns a 

separate studv. ! 8 . V, is iiitIniuUdy and 
inextricably linked with general plnlo- 
sopliy. A materialist Interpretation of 
*the universe implies a matcriallsl interpre- 
tation of soeial life; and similarly with an 
Idealist, a dualist, a spiritual interpre- 
tation. Tho development of S. P., how- 
ever, follows a higniiienDt change in the 
philosopher’s point of view. Much of the 


thouglit of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion periods envisages man as an indivi- 
dual factJ to face with Gf)d or with the 
universe; and this presupposition is still 
found iri^some twentieth -century thinkers. 
On such a basis the problems of philosophy 
were individual (thus Descartes’s famous 
‘1 think, therefore I ain *), and were to be 
solved by an examination of the iinpli- 
eations of individual life in tho universe as 
revealed to tho individual. Hocial philo- 
sophers envisage tho individual as placed 
in society and, at least in some degree, 
conditioned by it, and have cou.sidcred the 
impliealioiis of the existence and activity 
of this more complex unit in tJie universe. 
As a result, tho place and value of tho 
individual in the universe has been 
radicaUy reconsidered. Biology has had 
inneh iniluenco on this, and further 
emphasis has come from the growing con- 
seiousness of tho disabilities and jirolilcms 
of a mass civilisation. The philoMiphic 
alternatives of sinking the individual 
In the mass or finding scope and value 
for the Individual iu other xlimcnsions 
luivo been doliiictl and disciis.'.cd. 

The soeial nature of ethics, i.e. duty as 
a social imperative, been tlie subject of 
most vigorous discussion, which has 
rangetl from the view tiiat society in 
imposing duties expresses the will of God 
on the way of spiritual progress for the 
universe to the view that duty is just 
what society decides to decree for purely 
practical ends. Fresh discussion has 
also arisen on the question whether a 
moral juirpo'^e can be observed in hist. 
See also Philosophy. See blliliography 
at Philosophy; also E. J. I’rwlch, The 
Social Good, 1927; C. Dawson, Progress 
and Religion, 1929; and K. Mannheim. 
Ideology and Utopia, 193(>. 

Social Psychology, see i*sYCiioLoaY. 

Social Reform, see under Reform. 

Social Service, tunn w liich now embraces 
inucii iiion* than almsgiving or ‘charity.* 
The olution of tho S. since about 1900 
has been so rapid and the changes so 
radical as to amount to a social nwolution. 
'rhf relief of poverty and distress, either 
l»> voluntary societies or hy poor law’ 
guardians, haa given way to a compre- 
hensive system of social security and social 
iiisuram'C (w’ith supplementary assistance 
in cases of need) which lias reached its 
iiM»st complete state of development in the 
social legislation passed in the United 
Kingiloiii after the issue of the ‘ Beveridge 
Inn’ {see Beveridge. H4ROn, and Social 
n.survnck). In the IkSS.A. and many 
other countries, iiieluduig New Zealand 
and other dominions, a similar trend of 
expansion inny be noticed, thoiign there 
arc wide differences of emphasis, dlre«*tiou, 
and speed. At the same tliiio there has 
been a shift in the centre of gravity in 
most countries from tlie private agencies 
supported wlndly hy voluntary contri- 
butions to public or st/atutory autlioritiis 
financed by tho central or local govs 
Here again tli ore different systems, 
and the position Is nowhere static. 
Broadly speaking, the S. S. may bo said to 
include tho relief of poverty, health (per- 
sonal and environmental, to which may be 
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added houslnf; and tn. and country 
planning), education (including the pro- 
vision of facilities for lolsuro time occu- 
pation for young pooplo and adults), child 
cure, social security, the administration of 
justice, i^elfarc in indiistrj", and amenity 
services (e.g, preservation of the country- 
side). Tlic phrase social services in- 
cludes iu fact any and every aspect of 
bocial existence in which the state stops 
in to imprdve the standard of living of the 
citizen. 

In Great Britain the social legislation of 
1944-49, with its omphiiais on tiic responsi- 
bilities of public aiithuritlcs, introduced no 
new principle, although it did extend tlio 
services to cover a larger uunihcr of 
citizens .«nd to meet a wider variety of 
needs. Kvery service now operated by 
central or local gov. had Its origin in the 
work of pri\atc or voluntary agencies. 
For example, the Ministry of National 
rnsnrance, (1946) looks hack beyond the 
fiist National Health Insurauce Act of 
1909 to the mutual insurauco schemes 
founded by friendly societies In the 
nineteenth century. The coutinuod part- 
nership betw’con statutory brxiies and 
voluntary organisations is one of the most 
significant aspects of Brit. S. S. Even 
u hero, as in the health services, the state 
has taken over full responsibility and In 
many cases the property and machinery 
of volnntars organisations, the latter have 
been invited to continue their asbociatiou 
with the particular service, soineliincs 
carrying out statutory" functious as agents 
of the public authority (e.g. home nursing 
and home ‘helps*), sometimes providing 
an ancillary service which the statutory 
body is not yet reaclv to provide entirely 
{e.g, convalesceut homes), but more often 
carrying out a suppfementarv function 
distinct from a stat^'-niaiiagcd service, 
such os clubs for elderly folk. Ho widely 
accepted Is this Idea of partncrsliip that 
(central and locfil g(^v, liodies frequently 
give grants-in-aid to voluntary organisa- 
tions In order to enable tho latter to carry 
out- their work. Arining out of tho 
partncrsliip is a growing realisation of tho 
need for closer eo-ordination of tho volun- 
tary organisatxm.s, for tho easier exchange 
of Information and views, und the pre- 
vention of redundancy of effort. At tho 
national level, this function is carried out 
by tho Notional (’ouiicil of H. ,S., which 
consists of ix^prcsentativih of over ono 
hundred national voluntiry organisations, 
gov. depts., associations of local gov. 
authorities, and other bo<lics. llegionally 
and locallv similar bodies exist in the 
shapo of area and local councils of S. H. 
and, for the countryside, rural community 
councils. 

S. started lat<T in tho 
P.S.A., hut has expanded more rapidlv. 
Up to about 1930 private agencle.s held 
most parts of the fleld. exi'cpt for edu- 
cation and puUic health. The New Deal 
(g.v.) stimulated the extenhinn of tho 
public scT vices, w'hi(‘h have taken a slightly 
different pattern from those In (Jreat 
Britain owing to the relntfonsfiip of state 
and federal auiborltieH. Tlie private 
agencies are In many cases well endowed 
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and powerful, and in a number of places 
have combined for money-raising pur- 
poses In ‘community ohosts.* Tho efle. 5 t 
was to intensify the demand for, and 
supply of, trained workers, whoso pro- 
fessional status was earlier and more 
generally recognised than in England. 
The exiiansion of the public services In the 
1930s attracted many of tht*sc profes- 
sionals, with tlio result tiiat there has been 
ptTliaps more parallelism and hss inter- 
dependence between tho public and 
private agencies than in Britain. 

Social work has developed from cose 
work (the relief of or euro tor tho under- 
privileged individual or family) to group 
work (tlij encouragcim'nt of co-oporatlvo 
netivities by groups of pemons of like 
intercvsts), and from theso to community 
organisnlion. Similarly, it has expanded 
from tho application of pulUativos or 
remedies for social evils to prevention and 
finally to constructive monsiires. Those 
trends have led to wider and more compre- 
hensive planning, ami it would seem 
Inevitable that in time tins will come to 
embrace both public and private agencies 
and tho soidal science dcpls. of uni vs. at 
local, state, and national level, tier alau 
riONEER Health (jENTun. 

See Beatrice and b. Webb, Meihodn of 
Social Study t 193‘2; (’onstanco Braith- 
waite, life Voluntary ('iiiseny 1938; rtir E. 
Barker, Dtvelopment of HubUe Service \n 
fVeMtrn Europe, 1914; National Council 
of Social Service, Fublw Sonal Services, 
Voluntary Social Sfrvias, 1948-19; Lord 
Beveridge, Volunlari/ Adion, 1948; 
G. 1). H. Cole, British Social Serifices. 
1949; and IJ. ami M. VV^ickwar, SocUu 
Sen' ices, 1919. 

Sooial Settlements. The Uni vs*. Settle- 
ment in K. Loudon, widely known as 
Toynbee Hall {q.o.f, w'as founded in 1884 
to be a house of ruridcnce for men from 
Oxford and Oimiiridge who wished to take 
part in tho life of jfl. London and hi join 
wdth their neighbours in wmrkiiig for its 
betterment. Its exanipU* was (lulckly 
folkmed ami to-dny thero are some hfty 
rcsidenliul Hettlcineiits In Great Britain, 
sev. hundred in the U.S. \., and some In 
Fraiicp, Holland, Denmark, ami other 
countries. Their underlying puriiosc has 
not altered but Its application ehunges 
with tho passage of tunc, tho growtti of 
new standards, ami the pnrlienlur eharac- 
tcristics of each iicightiourhood served. 
In the last sixty years the WMdo sejiara- 
tion between ri<‘h and poor which then 
cxiBUsl has been bridged. Tlio old far- 
lliing poverty has largely disappeared, 
matiu'lal conditions liavo vastly im- 
provMl, the social scrvicoB, ami especially 
education, have released iodlvidnu] ability 
whhli was masked ignorance and 
thwarted by lack of opjiortunity. In 
these developments H. S, have played a 
moat slgnlttcaut part, 'fo-day some or all 
of tlie following Is true most: (1) they 
are centres of advice and friendship 
for tho people of their neighbourhoods: 
(*2) they provide much informal odueatiou 
through clubs for people of all ages, from 
the very young to tho very old, and In 
some eases through more fonnal rlassos 
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and study prroups in art music, drama, bishops As tho soryant of the Churoh 
and social and Utcrary subjects, (3) they the S P Q piovides foi the epintual, 
enable men and ^oinon training for a mental, and physical needs of tho over 
career In social sc ryjce or pubhc admlnis seas church, supporting 468 European 
tration to gain experience of life in sue h a missionaries, including sixty medical mis- 
dist svhieh they could hardly obtain by sionaries of all races and aiding forty 
other means and (4) they keep ob8cr\a- three hospitals and twenty dlspensaiies 
tion on local c ouditlons, note local needs. In Indii Burma Singapore Africa 
and i?vork constautly for better stmd irds and (lima In 1949 S P (jr hospitals 
of life and living aud a higher Mil ihtv of treated U 728 inpatients and 514,150 
cilirenship Many of the Brit settle outpatients Ihe meonie In 1949 wa. 
incuts to day receive grants from the local £325 019 

authoritu H maid of particular braiiehcs of Society for the Protection of Ancient 
work, but all arc \ nluntary institutions. Buildings su 1 roti c*rio\ oi ^.NciLvr 
financed niuinly from \oluntary funds Buildinos 

Both In tho rn iiiagcjiient of ac tivities and Society Islands, 'ircblpelago in the b 
in ttieii lliiaiifc users from the nngh Pacific Occ m between 16 and 18 fe 
hoiiihood aio mere isin,?ly icisponsible 118 and l5o“ W pibt N of the fuimotu 
lh< Blit \ssoclation of Jle^idcutial Archipelago under 1 r piotc tion Iho 
S(Ul(incnt8(Ioyubcc Hall 2SComnitrc.ia) Is are divided into two groups I he Lee 
‘street I cmdoii 1) and tho National ward Ts weie Jtnncxel in 18S > and tho 
Moderation of ttlf Hunts 2111 ist 53rd largest aie iluihin6 (pop 1210) Raial^ 
btieet Ntu York 22 to oidmatc tlie and loliaa (pop 4300) and Boi > Bora 
work of sittliiii nts m the two (ountiies Maupiti (poj) 1100) The Windward Is 
Ibere Is also an International Medciatioii were annexed In 1880 and includr3 lahiti 
of btUleiiunts See J D Wnld the (600 b(i in pop 8600) anl Munrta (50 
House tn l/tnru Strat 1915 H A Woods sg m . pop 1800) Tho cUmalc is dc 
and A J Kennedy the beithment hi htful and tho soil fertile Bananas 
flonzov 1)22 J \ H 1 imlott loynliee sugai copri, and phosphates are pro 
Hall 1936 and Mrs blocks It-tfly i ear<i dined A scientific expedition sent to 
in hvent s/rrrf 191 1 laluti to ol serve the tiansit ot Venus m 

Sooi4t5 Nationalc des Lh«ijnins de Per 1769 b> the Kov il boeiety of Boiulon w is 
Frangais, coinpany ft»mied by a dtertc of eomevtd iii II M "s 7 udeatmi/ under the 
Vug 11 1917 to amalgamate the foiiiur eommaud of I lines Cook then a nav il 
Jr riulw ly systems of the Pans Lyon beutenant ( ook named a pirt of the 
M dittirin^c I arts Orleans Midi, 1st ^roup of is in hon nir of the Royal Society 
and Noid (ompximH mil the Vis ice Society of Bookmen see PuHLHiiiNO 
I oirilne and stati lines It w is lud down Society of Friends, ^ee JbRii \ns 
that the se should ( xist is hn me lal cni itics Society of Jesus, sir Jlsuith lui 

until 19 J tho ave r u,o date ot the expii i Socii, *>ee under Kom vn Vrmv 

tion of thoir concessions I hoy hold 43 Soomus, Tjatmised surname of two cele 
percent of the bh ires of the national com bratod hcrcslarehs, tho founders of 
pa,nv these ti bo elistiibiiUd amongst Socmianism whie h is akin to though ne>t 
their pioniittois when dissolution is identic il with, modern I nitaiianisin (e/ v ) 
effected the state holds tho other ol per lelto Iranasto Maria Sozini (/ erlius 
cent Of the administritivo council fi\o Sotinus) (I >25-62) was h it Suna in 
uiimbcis aio nonimatcd bj tho com luse m> liis father being a juiist Hi 
paiijofl fivoli tlu lailwavmen, andten by waskfcnh mtoitbted in thoologi and m 
the state Ihe r ulway Bjbtein is dmded 1516 j med i secret soeicti for the free 
into six regions oi elists , \i/ Noithern diseii‘'Sion of theological matters VfLtr 
(former Nonl) M astern (lorinor Mst ha.\mg tiaielUil tliiough Euiope ho 
and Vlsatc I oirame) South Lastern tlinlU settled at Zlirieh where he elied 
(tormcr Pons I ^ on MMiteri 11 (c). South la to I*anlo bozini U ausius 8«)eiwai>) 
\Vistciii (former P iiis Oil< aus Midi), (I>n-1604) nephew of the piciceUng 
Western (fornui state) and Mcditer had fioin bis youth svmpathiseM) with his 
rauoan In Dee IJIS Ihe eoiiipui> unek*s news In lo79 he teiok up Ids 
ouoiatoel 15,214 steam 791 dee trie, anti reside nee In Poland where feeling 
108 dlobel locomot ivc s 640 lailcars 424 \cry strong against Limit man te u hmg 
electric coaclu s 17 400 tainages, 176,100 Here ho acquired i \iiv eouMdeiablo 
wagons and 9119 liiggigo vans Miluige following, botmiunismtl ihrsfrom Aiiau 
operated is 26 416 ot which 2258 in arc ism m its donial of tlu e\isttiice of Bmis 
elecLrlfled I bofoio Uia biith aa a iim It diiftrs 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- from Unitoriamsm in h >Ulmg th d this 
ledge, see CuKisiTAN KNOWiLDOf I birth was miraculous mil that Christ 

Sooiety for tho Propagation of the Gospel was thou endowed wiih certain dnlne 
in Foreign Parts, Thesis P Q ), was fouudod qualities bee L M V\ ilbur, 2/ 
in 1701 by royal charter Llio president of Unitarian Soiiniam i, and its Inte^ 
of the society is the archbishop of Canter cfdenis, L945, 1946 

bury. The hoadquarterb comprise depts Sooiologry Is the name Introduced by 
for medical iniHsions, women missionailts Comte (1798-1857) and increoHingh used 
and candidates men missionaries and for the s\ stematii' itndy of human so( lety 
candidates, films and exhibitions, youth Such study inaj e purely desciiptive, 
edue atlon, and editorial Tho sooiety assembling in some agn^d order the main 
works in every continent and now sup- or significant facta aboul some particular 
ports forty four overse os dloce *^68 by block society, r ommiuiitv, group, or Institution, 
grants from a general fund mado to the or It may inolude interpretation of such 
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faots and abstract generalisations from 
them. 

An approach to studies of a sociological 
type may be discovered in Gl^. thought 
(s.a. Plato and Aristotle), and medieval 
philosophers made an indispensable con- 
tribution in their theories of the inde- 
pendence of Church and State. It was 
not till the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, however, that the study of 
society could free lts«*lf sutHciently from 
current dogmatic, political, and ethical 
presuppositions and attempt to (1760- 
1825) use scientific methods. In this 
development Saint-Simon and Comte led 
the way, the former unsystematically, the 
latter by constructing a scientific (Positi- 
vist) 6} stem which however was itself too 
‘religious* in purpobe to be fully efiective. 
Another vital eighteenth -century contri- 
bution was made by Vico (1668-1744), 
whose work had great intluence upon the 
theory of the inescapable Impact of the 

S ast on present society. Since Ck)mte*s 
ay it has been questioned whether S. can 
properly be called a science. 

Most sociologists to-day agree that S. 
must develop and apply methods in some 
respects similar to those of natural science, 
in other respects resembling those neces- 
sary in historical studies. With the 
growth of psychological science has come 
a recognition that this also has much 
to contribute, though the substance of 
its contribution is disputed. Dan^in*s 
theories gave a fresh impetus to socio- 
logical thought; society could now be 
<'onceived as an organism evolving like 
other organisms. This idea was worked 
out by Herbert Spencer. As Darwlman 
thought developed it bometimes tended 
towards a justification of war and extreme 
forms of competition. Among those who 
argued cogently in opposition wore Huxley 
and Kropotkin. While evolutionary 
theory is now a commonplace in S., more 
attention is now given to the proceas of 
human development ns revealed in 
biology, pre-hibtory, and Idst. There is 
not yet an agreed theory of the orifidn of 
civilisation. A contribution of major 
importance in a closely related field was 
made from about 1850 by Le Play. Le 
Play's starting point was reformist: he 
decided that first-hand investigation was 
the only way towards discovering a 
solution to the social problems of W. 
society. Ho visited nearly every country 
in Europe, and mode detailed studies of 
family life with special attention to 
environmental influences, economic re- 
sources, and social status. Le Play's 
generalisations on types of family life 
were developed and somewhat over- 
emphasised by Ueniolins (1852-1907) and 
his followers. In Scotland and England, 
under the influence of Le Play and Domo- 
lins, Qeddos and Branford (1864-1930) 
initiated farther widespread studies in 
both rural and city development. This 
work has been continued bv Mumford in 
the U.S.A. and by the Outlook Tower and 
Le Play House in England. Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century the Influence 
of psychology on S. became more obvious. 
Tarde's work on imitation as a factor in 


social life was suggestive, and both 
Graham Wallas and Hobhouse (1864- 
1929) gave much attention to the social 
mind os revealed in contemporary society 
and in human development. Hobhouse's 
work has been continued by Ginsberg. 
Poreto (1848-1923) also worked from a 
psychological basis; and Derkhoim (1858- 
1917) made an original and Influential 
contribution in his attempt to delimit a 
specific field for 8. combined with on orig- 
inal view of social psychology. 

Max Weber (1861-1920) studied rela- 
tions between religion and economic 
factors in social life. The work of Karl 
Marx has been of unrivalled Influence, but 
many W. sociologists do not agree that 
his conclusions arc sound. In England 
Toynbee (5. 1889) made a monumental 
study of the causes of the rise and fall of 
civilisations. In England and oven more 
in the U.8.A. practical needs and the 
desire to obtain light on the problems of 
society at first hand have led to the wide- 
spread use of the social survey as a method 
of investigation. Early examples were 
Row'utrec's (5. 1871) studies of York, and 
Booth's (1840-1916) famous investigation 
in London. 

Perhaps the basic service of S. so far has 
been the exploration of the general so(‘ial 
field, the definition and classification of 
its various features. Thus the function 
in society of economic activities, go\ ., 
law, custom, mores, tradition, religion, art, 
science, and language, ami tiie structure 
and mutual relations of tlK‘ social groups 
and institutions responsible for mnm- 
taining and developing tiicsc, have been 
defined and studied on a liistoiical basis 
and in their contemporary setting. At- 
tention lias also lieen given to tiie various 
specific forms obsumed l)v human society 
and by sections of it: the tribe, tlic nation, 
the city, the village, the scattercMl rural 
society and the community operating 
within any of these, together w'ith sociiu 
and econoinlo groiipingb and associations 
of all kinds. There is, liowevcr, still 
diversity of opinion among soclologistH 
on the problems of cultural change and 
social development. Nor does S. speak 
with any certain voice about the type of 
civilisation or culture which is most 
desirable, or most likely to prt'vail. 

Ser Plato, Republic (trans. by F. M. 
Cornford, 1911); Aristotle, Politics (trans. 
by Sir E. Barker. 1946); A. Comte, System 
of Positive Polity (trans.). 1875-79; H. 
Spencer, Sociolttgy, 187(» 96; T. H. 
Huxley, Krolution and Ethics, 1893; C. R. 
Darwin, Oriyin of Species, 1896; Ij. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, 1906; 
C. H. do R. Saint-Simon, IfCEuvre 
de Saint-Simon (ed. by Borrghq), 1925; 
M. Ginsberg, Sociology, 1934; F. Le Play, 
Family and Society (ed, \yy C. C. Zimmer- 
man and M. E. Frampton), 1936: L. 
Mumford, The Culture of Cities, 1938; 
A. J. Toynbee, A Biudy of History 
(abridged by D. C. Somervell), 1940; and 
W. J. H. Sprott, SoHology, 1 949. 

Sooman, see under Socaok. 

Socotra, Sokotra, or Soqotra (anct. 
Dioioorldis Insula), is. in the Indian 
Ocean, 140 m. N.E. of Cape Guardaful, E. 
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Afnca, and near the Ohtrance to tlie gulf s ifely be maintained that S was the 
of Aden Length B to , 72 m founder of the spiritual view of knowledge 
greatest breadth 22 m Jt is under lint and conduct lie defined the soul as that 
protection as a dependency of Aden, the n man which has knowledge, and also 
Mahii sultan of Qisbn and S having cOn ignorance good and bad Thus for the 
eluded n treaty with the lint Lov in first time intelligence is distinguished from 
1886 The IS Is mainly a lofty tableland sensation and the soul identified with the 
rismg to above 4000 ft with i narrow normal conHeiousncss or character of man 
coastal plain Ihis and the ^ Ulcys are Moi cover ^ deci irod the immortality of 
very fertile Myrrh, fiankiniense incense, the poul It w^s but a step from this 
aloes, and butter (gbee) an pioducjed, discovery to the doctnne that goodness 
cattle and goats are rearc d riiopnn vil is knowledge {tnarriiT)) The Socratic 
is Hadihu ( I itn irida) Area 1182 sq m method of examination in arguments* 
Pop 12 000 11 O 1 orbes (cd ) 7/ie (<rKe^ ^ i Ajyoi) or Socratie irony* was in 

J^aiural llinUny of S )ira and Abdel 
Kuri 1001, b Pun lias J/akhiytus 


Posthumus or Purthtis his Piif/runti 
Hakluyt boeiety ed I100'i-]1907 and 
H Ingram*^ Itabia and the 1042 

Socrakarta, see Surak \ur\ 

Socrates (c 470 300 it c ), Gk philo 
Bophei, b It \thens of well to do parents 
Sophionlseus and Phaiiirete S left no 
wiitingb so tint our information about 
hmi depends upon the lecord of others 
S grew to manliood while Atln ns w is at 
the height of its gloiy About 450 he 
seems to have 'become interested in the 
Ionian plillosopby leeentlj introduced into 
Athens by Anaxagoras, and he attached 
himself to A re helai * he latU r s successor 
It seems that tins eam Interest In physi 
e^l Silence led to dlsiliusionment and S 
determined to strike out on his own In 
doing so he was undoubtedlv influenced h\ 
l*ythagorean teaching, itan> rate b> 439 
ho enjojed an Ilellenlr leputatlon for 
wisdom S Is next found serving as an 
hoplite 111 the arm} at Potidaa (4 10) 
Dehum (121) and Ainplilpolis (422) 
where he won renown foi his \alonr and 
powers of e ndunnec About 423 S was 
burlesqued m the Connus of Amipsias 
and the moie c elebrated ( louds of Aristo- 
phanes, and it Is certain that the eanse of 
this not always good natured satire was 
b *s now ase t tlcism and novel doctrines 
about th( soul In 40b b allowed himself 
to he elected to the Coiuuil of 1 ive Him 
drod when despite populir clamour he 
refused to Iiiid his voice to the eon 
demnatioii of tlie victorious admirals after 
Arglnusa ioUowing tlu expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants S was charged with 
hiipiet} Itaeptia) and corruption of the 
voutb The latter mdk tint rit amounteel 
to *8 encouragement of the young ti 
crltieiso the existing oi de r He was found 
guilty by a narrow in iioritv but by Ids 
attitude aftei the veidie t he so enraged his 
mdges that In was sente lued to dt ilh 
The excf ution was del i\ed foi thirty dm s 
during tin Delian fosth al and during that 
time S refused to n\ all him elf of plans for 
his escape He drank the In inloi k in the 
spring of 190 The descni tioii of his list 
hours Is foiinil iii^he Phado of 1 Into and 
is among the niasteipioi es of liurupeun 
literature 

The value of S *8 eoiitribiition to philo 
sophy Is disputed Some attribute 
directly to him much of the doctrine of 
his disciple Plato, but this vie w is leje eteel 
by most scholars, and iiidicd s himself 
denied that he had any set of positive 
doctrines to teach ]So\erthelcss it may 
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itself not new. It hid alreidy been tin 
plojed b} /euo against tin Pjthagoreau 
gi^oinetry What w is in w w is Its ipi li 
i ition by S to questions of ethics uid 
nsthctics b bclitiid that In ha 1 i 
divme mission to eoiiMct men of sm 
(i c Ignorance) b} que^'lioii and answei 
examining sa stematit all\ the fimdaimn 
tal assumptions from whn h disc iissi ns t f 
conduct and uioriliti ai isi mil in>oi tiiijr 
upon a strict dt tlmtion of ti i ms I n this 
method s may be n gaidi d as tin f '»un li r 
of formal logn S< 1 1) 1 Iil m 

mi( her II rrAe sii iii aoI h i hirdat 
11 trih des Sokratc** t 's Philosipf w JS3-I- 
I8b4 B /tllil fiUsandth >o rtdi< 
Schools (Bug tians IS77) I Hums fhis 
hteran^che J*ortrtiit dir < nuh 180b, 
J T I orbes SSoit itis lOOo T niiinct, 
Plato sPh<£do 1911 H Maiei snkrai s 
sfm IT irk itnd scim gt ihnHhcJi siellin u, 
1914 M M wson I hi Jihu'i of Srx 
rates 192'> C Philipi son I hr Inal of 
Socrates 1928 \ I ThaIoi Sr>rra/<s 

1035 and Sir K M Iningstoiii Platon 
Portrait of i>ocrates an h nghsh translation 
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of the * Apology *Crifof and *Phado* tween the Baltic coast and Lake Mfilnr 

1938. Cattle nro reared and there uie ropi)ep 

Socrates Soholastious (r S80-c 450), and iron iniiicR 'Ihe c iii is N^kopincr 
<liurch hibtorinn, h in ConHtantinoplo ArtaiOUsq m ' l*op 210,300 
while Theodosius the '^oiinRtr vas em- Sodium (symbol N a atomic num I k r 11. 
peror llib great work was bi^) conUima- ntomio weight 22 007) one of the alkali 
tlon of the hedesuzstud! n\*<tory of metals, occurs abundantly in nature as the 
£nsobius, fiom the bc^uiiiiiig of the chloiidc Sodium chloride, or common 
lOJgn of Constant me (*100) to 4 salt. Is found in sea wutti and some lakes 

Soda Water, s<-< Vi uviiD \\ \Ti rs and 8{)rm(,H It h obtained by evapora- 

Soddy, Frederick (6 1S77), Lug chenust, tion of s(a wh(< r in pans or from tb( groat 

6 at t istbouint lit was eduruted at natuiol depo-^iLs of rotk salt found In 
Lostbouine ( olle^i , the I niv ColUge of tbtshiic ami bt issfurt As the iiJtiato, 
WtUes, M( 1 ton Colkge, Oxford and ilsoat sodium is found in Chile and l*eru ((''hile 
Alontreal undei Itutheiford and in Ion s dipt tie) and as the finoride (cryolite), 
don under bir \\m RamsaA Jit w is | {\al Vll<j in Orotnl'ind 11 Is also the 
demonstrator in chem at Merfill t ni\ , con-^titucnt of man\ silicates ind is 


(1 000-2) lecturer on chein and radio 
activity at Glasgow (1904-14) prof of 
chem. at Abeiucen (1914 19), in d prof of 
inorganic and phi sic i1 chem at Oxfoid 
(1019- J6) Ul w is prusidciit of the Runt 
gtu bocict\ (10o>-t>) Ills chief field of 
work was thil of radioat tiviti In 1012 
he elahoralt d the theory of isotope's, ami 
with Kuthtrfoid stated the displacement 
liw of raiiloactivitv In 1021 he won the 
Nobel prize for chcni In later life lie 
wrote on inonc tail prol lems llis pubs 
mclude Ihe I ntn prelation of Hadivtn 
(1904), Chioudiit of the liadxoactne 
] lements (1012 11) Matter and hneigy 
(1912), Snenfc and / ife (1020), Cartesian 
I conomtrs (1022), Money tersua Man 
(1931) Jnterjoetatxmx of the Atom (10)2) 
Hole of Mtmy (19)4) Hixiish Hudytt 
(1038) and I/u Anh Lnemy of hconomu 
I xicdom (194 )) 

SOderblom, Nathan (18G6-1031), Swed 
ish Prott slant tin ologian, h in Uilsmg 
I ind \ft» 1 a uiiiv education at I pps il i 
he was i|»pomltd rector of the bwtdish 
church 111 Paris at the agi ot twenty eight 
In 1901 hi ntuinMl to Uppsala as prof 
andwasiiiidi arc iibi^hop in lOilaftertwo 
rears as pr(»f it Icip/ig 1 iiii Ue be 
came tarn ms is i w liter on historical and 
theoloeiral subjects • partlculnrlv bv his 
2 he \attnt of Jitietalwn (100 4), Oiif/tw of 
BeUff (I lit), in 1 his rtuuirkabU I uthir 
stuflu H //wwK ur Mtlan< holy {P)Vi) lii 

19)1'' gaiethc tiillord let turcs In Lciiu 
burgh pub in 19)) nndi r th( tith I tn 
Living Oofl He was om of tiic fore most 
advocates of tJi< unity of tlu Christian 
churches Flu 1 cimbctli foiifcnucc of 
1920 gave the recogmtion which hr had 
sought of spMial idalioiis bclwrtn tlu 
Swedish f hun h and the Anglican < om 
inunion II is m xt task w <is to hi ing about 
the Otc urm nu al Churcli ( ongresh whic h 
was held at ^^ockholni in 102 i with Up 
CO opeicitP n of the arehhi'^liop of f antii 
bury Both (ilusgow and Oxford V iiivri 
conicrred degrt'ts on him Ho also dal 
much to trv to promote international 
understanding and the ensuring of peace 
and for this was awarded the Nohol peace 
prize for 19)0 See 1i\#h by P Kat/ 
1925, and I M. ran Veen 1910 

Sdderhamn, aOaport of '^wodr u, near the 
mouth of the LJuhiie R. 43 ni N of 
Gcflc. There ate Miwmills and planing 
works, wood-pulp works and iiou works 
it has a large timlier trade Pop 1 1 , 1 00 

Sddermanland, co of L bwedcii, he 


prest nt iii ininicil organisuib and in plants 
bodium w is In si isolated by Da\y by the 
clettiolysis of sodium hydroxide It is 
mnnuf ic tun d by elc < trolj sis of brine col- 
ic ctiiiK lound the cjithodi while chloiinc js 
evolved it the auoile (ate LLKinr)- 
eiTiMisTRY) whieli is lli\>b original 
pioress adiptcd to modem electrical 
icsomcts '>o(iium is a soft w Into metal 
(sp gr U 07) whith melts it 07 >" ( to 
a liquid uluih boiN nt loiming 

pniplovapoii treshh cut srMliiim has a 
blight suifufc but bceonus quickly 
taimshed m an iiid must bu ke pt in air- 
tight tins 01 under rock oil Heated In 
ur the metal turns to form soeliiini per- 
oxide and sodium monoxide nnd when 
Runted m hidrogen foims the hvdiide 
Nall It I »i>idh (l(<om])os s v\atei with 
the fopmatioi) ol the h\(li)\ide ind the 
evolution ol li diogeii (2\ i 211/) « 
2N lOil t JJ ) Thrown on to wiler it 
inns H)out li^ i sih e ry glolniU nni it is 
li^htei thirj water Tin globule is sur- 
lomultd by tboivolvid hydiogin whiih 
«b4*< not citi h file unless the water ir 
I 111 lie dill I 1 iiititi It t b( n burns with a 
yellow fl line dm to tin | it seme of 
hodiiiiu \ iponi So iiuin Js ih d i ithcr 
alone or m Hie foim 1 f the me it iir\ unal- 
giin IS a II due mg n„ent foi orgaiiio 
ee mpoiimN uni is ilso inqdiyetl in the 
pieiMrutiun ot the pt loxide iin i 1 vanJeio. 
bodinni lomi two ivnhs m/ the nion- 
eixnle ind tin ixnvidt Ihe monoxide 
(\dsO) IS i white imoiphuii 1 ompound 
piodmed by tin p,iitial oxid ition of the 
iiieLiJ HI a Imiiled siij piv of nii e xeess of 
the iintal being ilistilli I m \ u no An 
altcin iti\e method is to he it stnlpiin with 
sodiiiia hydroMtle bodium moimxide 
itaets (hu-* witli watei 1- 11*0 

2Na()l] bodium pci oxide (NaiO*) is a 
yellowish whitt solid ohtniind by boiitiog 
the inttal in air in ilnniininm vessels It 
fkcomixHcs w ltd and iornis sodnim 
bydroMile Oxygen is alao evolved, and 
on a< fount of (his piopiity the peroxide 
is used IS m oxidising igent With 
hyelrof hloiie oeid, thef' ticroxieio forms 
livdrogcii poi oxide wliioh Is uscel for 
blcae lung It is a iiseiiil reugemt 111 quali- 
tative work bodium hydi oxide is pro- 
due cel when sotliiiiii or its oxielcs are 
bioughl Into contact with water It Is 
niaiiiifacture d by tlic e leetredvHls of brine, 
cxillte ling round the oathoelo while chleirluo 
is evohcei at the anode (ate Elkotko- 
eiiixiiBTUY) Caubtlc soda a white 
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solid, readily dibsolves in witti with Krcat 
evolution of heat, and is used in tlio inaniif 
of soaT> and for the production ot nieiccr 
Ised silk hodlum chloiido ih the most 
important haloKUi ( ompound ol the nn tnl 
and iR obtained b\ th( evcipointioii of sea 
water or from salt bods ft is the mam 
source of the metal and of ehloiine as in 
article ot food it is of flrreat iinportaiMC 
(irr< Sai r) Sodium nitr«ito or < bile 
saltpotn (NaNO,) oc< uis m the tnide 
state ( (ahcln *) m Peru and 'loli\ia It 
was forijuilv lai^cly omphijcd for 
the maiiiit ot nitin acid and is of prri it 
important ( isafcitilistr Much stidium 
nitrate is now obtained fiom synthetic 
nltijc at id and the impoitinct of the S 
Aiiicr bctls has greath dimmislKd 
I£i ated si oivfcly it ev olves o\ygt n and is 
converted into tlie uitiite whieh is isid 
foi prepumu? oililuial orKanit colouimg 
matters ‘^otlinrii sulplinto is piepattd 
in the Ball t iki piotesH lor ilkah (c/ 1 ) 
11 is u fctl in 11 U (lit 1110 as a purffatiic 
Sodium huli)hlte prepiied by the at lion 
of sulphur dioxide cm sodium caiboniilt 
IS used «s u prtstiv iLiic in phot< 
(.,raphi( d< v« lopeis sodium thnisulph it< 
><a 2 ‘s*()a (often known as Jijposulphit 
of sodinmi is prcpaucl 1)> boilini; sotliuni 
sulphift with llowc <f sulpbuf It 
dissolves 111 Witt vvion bs<uptim ot 
heat and is lirgcly eunplojttl in phobi 
i<rapliy ns it ciis oKcs tlit uniltcinl Inlo 
ffcn salts ot siliti from the lilni iftci ut 
velopiiient but docs not alUct tin nn vt 
The most important of the utifltiilh 
]>u pared tompoiinds of sotliniii is tl 
(iiilioiiati (oinnionlv known <is sod i 
(NaA (>sb anti lin in iiiui is in imp nt m 
inclu tiv Ibc piottss lust uloptctl in 
the III inuf was the 1 t bl me oi Idick 
aslppiottss Ihis w is supt isc dt d b) the 
•solv I \ oi am mom i s nl » pi » t sm |t oi the 
Lebline uinl ^td\ i> pioe s^es and tlit 
iLses of ‘sodi’ \ikaji 'sotiiu n 

cyanide is in idt on the Ittlniital fttalt 
tioiii toal Ris (7 } ) ind b> jiouung fusetl 
sodamidc, Na\ll tn ictl liol hawoal 
NaNHa -1 C NaC N d 11* U is used 
tor tho cxti it titm of ^old (7 > ) 

Sodium M elaborate, set Hoitw 
Sodium Sulphate, tn G1 luber s Salt 

(Na 2 S 02 f 1011 ();, is pit p ired 1»\ ht Uiu^ 
Balt with Bulidiurit uitl in I t i^sUilliMiur 
the residiu from watti liom wluth it 
bepamtcB as colouiless piisms havnm ttn 
moleeulen of w ilt 1 of e 1 vst tlh it lou w hu h 
arc lobt on pioloiu;eil c\pt sun to tbt an 
b b has a (ooliiur, biU« i an I siUisti 
taste, 1 h a mild lavatnt iml tli m tu , an 1 
lb pioscut in till w Ills «)f ( tiiistiaiJ 
( lultonham etc 

Sodom, sre \i i n in sodom 
S odom and Gomoriah, two ot tin flvt 
t ities ol tiie plain ’ wliu li lu\ itthoS eii I 
of the Dead S( n I^ar sodom I ottookup 

Ins reyJdem e, but wih letl theiiee be fete tnu 
deRlruttion of the eities lecomited In itcu 
\iY it IT 1 be roffiou is bltiiinmouH, nml 
MIC h resrionH arc liable to suddi n eiuptioiis 
Sodor and Man, ste May, Ni 1 o]< 
Soekarno, Achmed (b 1901), ece Indo- 
Yi HiA and 1 vvA, History dunng and aJUr 
the htrorul U or/a li ar 
Soerabaya, set bi^RAUAi \ 


Soest* 1 Tn of Westphalia, Germany, 
m S E of Munster In the MidcUe 
Ages it waR an impuitaut member of the 
Ilauhcatic League It is a railway Junc- 
tion nnd»in iiiiifs footwear and iron and 
cletliical goods I’op i{,100 2 Com 

in the prov and 9 m N > of Utrecht 
Nctljtilancls Pop '>200 
Solala, seaport m Mozimbltiuo (Portu- 
giust 1 Nfiica) on tbt south side of the 
Husi U tlclta it u ^n unimportant 
Hettli iiicnt on a silting barbour, wdh little 
to retail its earliei piosp iity In lo05 
\lbinuertiut oveit inn Hit \rdb Inhab. 
iiid jd tiled tht Just sittlcnunt horo. 
In 1942 l*t)itugal took ovtr the ter of 
Miimt a and s wliith w is iiieoiporatod 
as 1 iirov of the t olon\ ot Mozambique, 
with lieiii as its c 141 I be new prov 
coiiipiHts tin dists ol Tkiri and Tote 
Pep (tn ) 21)009 

Solia 1 Di t ot Pukiiii King m tho 
VV uni hoideniju on \u„i li\ii Aica 

0 >02 s<i rn l*oi> 1 »0 100 2 ( ip of 

IlnUiin It IS tra\t !-,( I bv >^l i sti ariis, 
trib tcitln Isker ami lit on i pi m it tho 
toot 1 1 tin \ itosli 1 H iii^,( l<(M‘tt ah>\o 
lilt SI i bO 111 VV \ \V t Pmii ipopolis 
It IS oil tin I 1 iiri 1 iilwas hn It) l<i( iribul 
\ iiitulcru cit> Willi sp 1C ions bouU \ lids a 
liigt thcatie (optnetl 111 1900) and luiml- 
soim public HtiiKturcs Ins n plated the 
sqinlnl lurkish citv of 1870 It has a 
modem citbedral dednutea to St Vlex 
iinlcr Nivski anti licit is the state univ 
llnic an imiieidl spuugs with a ttnip ot 
117 I Skins niilzt suk iin vii 1 
ntt irotro es iie e\|)ortcd Pt p 400 UOO 

Soft Hail, see It idtr bvow 
Soft-shells, Ol Softs, see vrnbc J’M ics 
S oft Soap, ste nndir sovi 
Sogdiaiia, set Sxmxrkvmi 
S ogdnn Language, •ac undtr I\T)> 

1 i inn I vs I vNtu vi i m 

Sogntfjord, iriKt [unnmg eastwaid 
fioii ih se i on tin \V <oi-.t of Norway 
It is the longest (atiout 1 00 m 1 and also 
th b e I ts( 111 the t tmnti V Llnreai no 
otihln ts toT till Hist )i) in fioiii the s» i, 
hut ititi tint the fjords ot Ijiirlauds, 
sj,ri tils VnulnN LaidnlB uini Vurlonds 
lit tin own oir in \ ai lolls tliM t tioiis Tho 

fjor I isiiopiiUi with tourists be r uisc of its 
11 iuiiitieeiit puiioi \m IS of ut scimry 
Sogn-og-Fjordano, 10 of Noiw i> 
toiiinrh N Bergenhus bonit ring 011 ttio 
Atluiln and ju( lulling Si tjord Iho 
cap i'»Litkanger Viii71>>sti m Pop 
9> MU) 

Soham, pni in Canibrnlgesbiit 1 iig 
liiid 1)111 k of 1 Iv st, Viulrcw sehiiit h 
is tnitlv of twellth cenlnn consliui (ion, 
the It isagiummai sihool ttniiitltdin 1087 
It Ins on h lids aiul nniketgaiJ iiing 
Po] lOOO 

Soignies (I lem Zinnik), tn in the prov 
of ILain uit Btlgium 10 in N \ L of 
Moils It haH linpoit iiit cunrrle of free- 
stone and llinebtoni liie tliureh of 
baint \ luec nt is one of t he oldt bt ami most 
rcninikaldi examples of the Itomariesquo 
architecture of » rouiiti} The forest 
elf fo, whith lies bl of Biussils and 
covers about 1(> sq m Is onl} a remnant 
of t he one o v ast and splendid forest of this 
name Pop 10 100 
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Soil, or Mould, natural medium on 
the earth's surface In which plants glow 
True S contain h\o U pcs of constituents 
a mineral matrix dciivcd from locks 
disintegrated b\ i^eathcriiiK fcxics oi 
ganic matter from the decomposition of 
plants and animals a population of 
micro organisms, water, and air Most s 
are formed from parent rocks broken to 
tiny particles b\ agents such as heat 
and cold which cause fiagimiitation b\ 
expansion and contraction, watci which 
in freezing increases 9 per cent m volume 
to exert tremendous pressure in loek and 
soil masses and which has a solvent and 
eroding action in movement wind whu li 
transports soil particles and crodts rock 
masses plants which cause meclianieal 
and chemical reactions and chemical 
changes such as oxidisation < ni bonation, 
etc in the reactions of inmcral rock to 
water and air Olaciers giind down the 
hardest rocks and ha\c lieeii iiistrumeutaJ 
in forming iiiiny 's Get logic allv fall 

mto two cla/»scs sedeiitiiy and trans 
ported cedent'll > S arc residual old 
and with a mineral matiix similar to the 
rocks beneath them iiid are usuallv of 
fine particles ela\ and silt prcdommutiug 
Peat the result of oigiiiu remains ac 
cumulating in shallow hoMiis Is a special 
form of sedentarv teimed cumnlose 
Most fe consist of iiiati rials transpoited bv 
water ice oi wind M ater gnes alluvial 
b formed bv rivs and iiiarme S 
onginallv forme d on a sea bed Ice gives 
glacial s usually stratified and wind 
fcolian b t\piflcd by clcscrtfl Mliuial 
particles b> proportion and size deter 
mine texture anci chiiaeteiisties of a s 
lhe> range from tlmst eU> through silt 
and sands to eoarse band and gravel 
Clay b are termed he IV V stiff btickv and 
cold sandv S light c pen and waini 
b eontainiug vorioiiH particles m g hmI 
balanc e are termed loams (q i ) luc oi 
poration of orgamc matter leads to for 
mation of humus 'the foundation of S 
fertility Pnsenee of suitable hise 
caleium or liine (71 ) me i cases micro 
organic and carthwemi a tivitv lo 
gether, humus and lime improve soil 
structure opening up c lac b iiiiicl mg sands, 
bv causing crumbling and obsure a 
better balanc'c of moisture and air m the 
S , so enhancing fertility A pnifllc of a 
S down to pircnt material reveals Itb 
mineral formatiou but ft rtility is gicatcst 
at and ne er the surface Cultivation is 
therefore confined te the top soil and 
immediate anl» soil See* also Dry 1«akvi 
INO, Jahmim* 1 o\m ‘^oii fnosioN 
bee N M f 0111 her In h trtydndwn to the. 
SdenUftt Study of Vtr Sod 1 J 48 I J 
Rnssc 11 S( I ( ondttior s ind Plant drouth 
1949 and \ 1) Hall J he Sod 1910 aht 
Commonwealth Agrie Hureaux liiblw 
graphy of Sod Saitfc berUhsers ami 
General Ayronomy 19 0 

Soil Erosion Prosion in nature is the 
beneflcciit piticcss b> which soils are 
formed from the juirent rock and b} which 
tbctopogr iphi of thee art Ills shaped liut 
the same process accelerated by human 
Intervention and iiiismaiiagrment has 
become one of the most deatruetive forces 


that have ever been leleased by man 
W hat 18 knovzn as geological erosion ' or 
elt nuelation by rn s glue iers frost, and 
so on (scf l)i«Ni DAiioN) is a unlvorsal 
pheriouienou which through thousands of 
>ears has moulded the eaith into its 
present contouis Hut the delicate ad 
jiibtinont or ceiuilihrium between soil 
forinutiem and denudation or he tween the 
protective shield ot vegetation and its 
euviromiicnt is easily clistuibed by the 
activities of man for it rov eises the order 
of plant sucecsbion and this man made 
b J IS occ lining to day In almost every 
e ountrv mhahitc el b> civihst d m in e xe ept 
\\ i urope llicsoiNofW 1 mope have 
not eroded in spite of he mg subjected to 
the most intensive cultivation m hist 
beciuse the sjstcm of eultivutiou evolved 
in that continent over 11 inj centuries 
has e noinioiiHlv enhinccd soil fertilitv 
J ur le in fact ewes its ]niiiiunit> from 
S 1 to the adapt ition of its agnie iilture 
to its eliTUHte 

1 he e II lust st igc of erosion is loss of 
fertihtv The most signilieaiit phvsieal 
eh teiloi it 1011 in (onsceiuente of cultivation 
IS a rediirtion in liie i oiemsmss and colic 
Sion of tilt soil Kainwator that i re 
V iously was absoi 1 cd bj the soil then runs 
off the surface carrying soil with it iiid 
sheet erosion be 1,1ns 9 his is one of the 

three chief tjpes of trosun the otiiers 
bemg gullv and wind erosion I he most 
dangerous anei iircvaient is bhcct erosion 
the prim 11 \ c iiise of which is eiiltivation 
of land (II hlopcs without the use ef 
terraces er ether preventive incisures 
and this form of ciosion takes place lo a 
gre iter Cl lessei extent on all sloj es vvlicii 
the sell IS left exposed and heavv stoims 
an experienced Gully erosion oeeiirs 
when no vigetaiion ih loft to arrest the 
flow of stonn water vvhl« h tlieii finds its 
wav ele wiiliill in a series of rivuletH wliose 
(hunnels aie widened and deepened with 
eveiy fresh downpoui and ilmost any 
e hannei e i track mav de ve lop into a gullv 
Gullies arc among tlie n < re speetaeiilar 
rchiiits of e losioTi and hut for the in the far 
more sinister insidu uh anti wilelv de 
struetive prores^cs of ahcct erosion iiiiglil 
ninaiii unnoticed for much longer foi 
sheet erosion reveals no serious external 
syrniitoniH until it is ro far advancctl that 
oril> a coinpliiatcd and eostlv treatment 
cun effeet a hazardous enre Gullv 
ciuRirn which if line becked can result in 
Incalculable havoc is tlie cliieet coiise 
qmnee of ami cm only be controlled bv 
pre ve 111 mg slice t ereisie n He t li hIu < t and 
guIH eroslen ire due to the action eif 
w iter I Tosi ri iniiv however result from 
the a ti >n of wind alone * i he preeiispos 
lug eenditioiis of winel erosion an an 
uhsenee of vci^etal covering for the Roll 
e oiiil me el wit li a low fe*j lllit y le vel eauHing 
the boil to Ixcoino pnlveiiscd a djy 
period and hioad opan treeless plains 
where no ohslnictions break the force of 
the wind Ihc wind lifts the pulverised 
soil hodiJy from (he surface the atino 
siiheio is choke d with dost and sand man 
ancl beast are stifled crops are uprooted 
and tho whole entinirvsidc lies stripped as 
If a hurricane had iiassed over it Jlie 
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ticmendous du«Jt storms which have swept of the int rinses where irullios and floods 
the Amcr praiiics in recent ye irs ind 1 ly w iste firrrat areas tiioiiRh denudation 
darkened the sky over the Atl lutie cities the re is duo also to t he abuse of rrass lands 
ind far out to sea worn not the e apt ires byo^ei fv^/iuK 1 he large forest reseives 
of nature , for sixty venrs ato flert ei w mds in 1 be lulls ai e the ehicf protec tion for the 
that aecomiianied these dust stoims have flow of nvs and iirigation but a number 
passed haiinlessly over the grass covered of large forest arc is have been allowed to 
prairies liuttho xetivities of plonemng rcUpse into vil poss(ssion with serious 
man moxmg his fioiitier ever farther c onse ciiiencc s Overstocking is eciually a 
wc stward and cutting down tiee and bush facte i in b L in Afrie i In this connec 
oiihismaich have led to the 1 is through tion it is to bo rem irked thit Afncaj 
thcRO dubt storms of millions of ac of tho run forc^^ts after cutting and burning are 
topsoils of the great plains In Africa convcitcd Into sivanna and tins m its 
where b 1 In the last two decades has turn is re liecdb> further burning tj mere 
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Lncontrollcd running wit r his lashed the side e f tl is hiU on a farm in the the Noms Dan 
Reservoir area of the leiiiics cc V illey Authority until the ground is useless foi either cultivation 

or grazing 

become increasingly recognised os one of lush covcred^eldt Overstocking and on 
tho chief problems dc Ml Hiding the atten stant grazing and trampling by cattle 
tion of the govs and people of ncarlv all convert this veldt to desert thus reaching 
Afnean ters , dust stoiiris liivo not vet the point when S 1 thi uigh water an 1 
developed on a gitat scile, tbough wind wind becoineb disastrous 
eiosion la a factor of growing sirlouaiicss Ihe rapid eiovclopmcnt of coininei iil 
's P in fact pioscnts a probhiii in many tea an 1 riibbei plant Uic ns In Ce>l >n I is 
continents and countries India Chin i had dtletenoua effects on the soil J losim 
(cylon Tap in, and \iistralii as well us is w de spread in tho is ind in some arc is 
tho US A. and Africa S 1 lias a direct very far advam c d Ills therefore not 
rclatiou with tho cftclino of pist civllisi surpilsing that Ceylon w is one of thellrst 
tioiiH and it is probably true to sav that Bnt tors to le^alibc tlio si itUuinec of 
gnat empires and civilisations of the past b 1* bv sotting up u committee of in 
have been literally swept out of existence vtsligalion (1J29), tbough pievpntivc 
Iw b 1 < a in Iraq owing to tho silt measure b wore defentd peu ling the n 

ing up of the and Irruritlon woiks suits of propago i and oducitlon Tea 
China and India afford tho most obvious plantations are now accustomed to put a 
(xnmplea of manmade desolation, tho consorv ition value on woe ds although tho 
loess soil of the great riv basins of Chmi position is not quite os simple in the ease 
being an extremely t rodlblo boll S J in of iiibbor plantations On most rubbei 
India is mobt threatening in tho foothills estates in Ceylon protection cannot bo 
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ffuaranteed merely bv ref?ulatiiif? the veKO- 
ration ami triraoln^r in aJiK> necessary. 
Japan also provklcH a case in which the 
mischief of S. K. was not only earl> 
realised, but llrrnlv chocked. There, 
however, erubion does not prevail to an> 
Kreat extent, as the Jap. learnt how to 
control it by a national policy of keeping 
the watersheds uiulcr fori'st in orncr to 
defend the \ alleys from Hoods. 

The U.S.A, allords an txainple both of 
oxteuslve i-escarch into the problems of 
S. E. and very coiuprehonsj\e state action 
to chock the dainafre revealed by investi- 
f^atlon. Colonisation in the Ihs. V. is 
responsible for the destruction of half tlu 
forest laud, wliile ovcrstockiiu^ led to the 
deniidm^ of grazing land as in Africa It 
is estimated that one-third of the total 
area under cropa* ib in an advanced stat o ol 
erosion, and the security of aiiotlicr tinrd 
lueiuiecd; while the bituatiou in grazing 
land is hardlv less serious. The most re- 
markable cvamplos of erosion in the U.S. A. 
arc to be found m the region between the 
Mississippi and the llock^ Mts., known 
as the ‘Great Plains,* which has been con- 
verted by the plough from the original 
bulTalo range mto the present * duct bowl.' 
Wind erosion carried the topsoil awav in 
dense dust btorms from grc'at areas that 
bhoulcl never have lieen ploughed. But 
vigorous, if costly, measurcb Lave for 
many years been adopted to cope witii the 
pioblem on a nation-wido bcalc. The 
S. E. Service set up m 1U3H was l*ii< r en- 
larged into the Soil Oou&ervation Service 
with an ann. vote of about $.{a,000,0(K). 
I'nder the Soil Conserv'atlon Act of lOitO 
farmers are subsidised lor withdrawing 
land from certain soil-depleting crops ami 
substituting soil-coitservlng croph or p.is- 
ture. This Act lias bad an appiecinldo 
effect in combating S. E. and evhaiLstioii. 
The Idea ot eonservatiou. to save America 
from the con^-equemes ot its too rapid 
exploitation, is mfl new, but apart from 
spasmodic attempts by fur-sightod in- 
dividuals, if w’jis Pres Kb lit Thiodore 
^osevelt wfio first aiouscd the people to 
its natlon-VMdc importance, and during 
his term of ofliee attention wa^ given 
mainly to i>lans for conserving mmeml, 
forest, and water nsoiirco. During 
Franklin lloosevelt's prcsnleucy <on- 
servatioii became a political and bocial 
question of tho first importance, a plank 
in the ])ldtfoniis of both the Jlcpublkan 
and Demo( ratic partlc-^. G ver forty statcb 
have bcpaiate lan<l -planning agencies, hut 
the sanct If > of state rights has not seldom 
proved an ohsta<*le to the adoption of 
regional < onservation sc lienies. In marked 
contrast to these ageuf i<*s is the Tennessc^o 
Valley Ant horfty (q.v.), whose raiton d'fhr 
Is the ref larnation and ‘>tabilIbatioii of the 
badly eroded and destitute notural region 
formed by the Tennessee Ft. drainage 
basin, tbo ai^ of the region comprising 
parts of seycn different states. The desert 
is beginning to fructify once more In the 
Tennessee valley, whore man and nature 
are proving a stronger combination than 
man and money. 

The actual extent of oroslon damage in 
Australia and Now Zealand Is much Icsh 


than in tho U.S.A.. though it is said that 
further inv Obfigation will show the extent 
to be much greater in Australia than is 
generally realised. SSorious wind oroslon 
has occurred in the semi-arid pastoral belt 
whore tlie states border upon tho central 
arid ‘desert* region. According to bclen- 
tific opinion the settlement <if certain 
rt^giuns suc'h as tho Otway lonist region 
was earned out too hastily. Erosion in 
many parts of the Murray 11. wateri&lied is 
causing uueasmcs^. the trouble being due 
mainly to the burning of pastiucs in the 
cntchmimt nn'a, which kills the grass, Im- 
]iovcrishcs the land, and rm oiiragcs the 
giowth of useless birub. Itogulations for 
btoppJng ciillivatloTi or biirumg near 
water uurses have been in operation for 
many years. 

S. E. has many secondary rt'jults, ot 
which the most important arc the biltuig 
up of dams and reservoirs, the escape of 
much of the miufali before it cmi bo 
utilised by plants, and the drying up of 
rivs. See also 1ukig\tion; Guoanic 
IflTSBANDllY. See A. J. \V. lloinliy, J)f- 
nudaiion and Soil Kroswn in j/osala/id 
(Nyasalaud Dept, of Agriculture Bulletin 
11), 1931; R. M. Gurne, T/ie I ’se and Mu*- 
use of Land, 1935; Journal of Ashociaivon 
of Chinese and American Ent/ineers (vol. 
xv’^ii,. No. 4), lUJfi; l]. C. Ayres. Soil 
Erosion and its Control, 193G; Sir F. 
Stockdalc, 'Soil ICioblon m the Colonial 
Empire,’ Empire Journal of h cpenmental 
A{/ri( ultuie (\’’ol. v.. No. 20), 1937, U.S. 
Dept, of Agncnlture, Techmrnl Bulletin, 
No. 5iS, 1937; House of Hepri'-cntatives 
Document, No 144, bcvi nt > -lifth Con- 
gress, 1917; Jiord l(aile>, An .ifnean 
Survey, 1938; G V. Jacks ,ind R. G. 
\Vh>te, Erosion arui Soil ('onnervation, 
19J8, and The Rape of the Earth : a World 
Surrey of Soil Erosion, 1939; Lord North- 
bourne, iMok to the Land, 1910; A. 1^. 
Dudley Stamp, 'the Land of Britain: its 
Use and Mu»U6t, 1918; I* 3. G. Trist, 
Land lieclumation, 19 IS; E. Osborn, Oar 
Plundered JUnnet, 1919. F. Ji. King. 
Farmers of Forty (Untune'*, 1919; and 
II. A. Tempauy, 7 he Pimtive of Soil 
Const rvaiion in t/u Ifniish Colomol 
Enipne, 1940. 

Soilless Culture, sie 11 vimoroNics. 

Soils, Calcareous, sh Cvli'vhkour. 

Soissons (Korn. Augusta Suessionum), 
til m tho dept, oi Ai&no, Fraurc, on the 
Ai-ne, (j.*) m. N.E. of Paris by rail. The 
culht'drnl of Notre- Daino dates back to the 
tw4 Iftli ceiiturv. There is trade in agric. 
proiluoe, and there are Iron- and copper- 
smelting works and mauufs. of metal 
goods. It saw much fighting in 1914 and 
1918. In tho Second World War S. was 
liberated b> Patton’s (g.r.) Third Amor. 
Army on Aug. 29. 1944. Pop. 18.200. 

Soke (O.E. soc), word signifying Jiiris- 
dietion, and especially the privilege of 
holding a court. It is thus used in 
Domesday Book. By extern ton it came 
to be used to describe the area under a 
particular Jurisdietlon; tho wonl Hurvivch 
in tho 'soke of Peterborough.* 

Sokolovsky. Vauili Danilovich (6. 1807), 
Russian soldier, b. In St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad ). 11 e was a lleutenan t-general 
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In 1940, and In tbc ijucond World War 
comuLondcd iho Uussiau forces in tho 
Vyasma area in the sprin^r and hiiinmor of 
1942, and in tho flKhtiiiu ol March 1913. 
In bept- 1943 bmoloiibk, for long Hitler's 
headquarters on tho E. front, was taken by 
storm by S. lie was chid of staff to the 
Firht Ukrainian Aniiy under Marshal 
Konev (q.w.) which bwci>t llirough b. 
Poland in Jan. 191.^), and <‘rossed the Oder 
in tho saino month, b. was (iromoted to 
marshal after tho wai m Eurorie. In 1916 
ho was made military governor and com- 
mander-in-chicf of tho Soviet zone ot 
Uorrnauy, and itiissiaii representative on 
the Allied ('ontrol Coinnuhsion. In 1949 
S. was succeeded by ArDi>-Gtn. V. I. 
Clniikov. 

Sokoto, native prov. in the N.W. <‘onier 
of tho llrlt. l*poteot oruto of N. Nigeria, 
fonnerij an uidepondcut state. Tho pro v. 
Is watered by tho Kima or S., wliich joins 
tho Niger id Gomba, and by other ulhuonts 
of the NlgiT. Extenslro areas aro occu- 
pied by ro(*ks of Tertiary age ; gold in lode 
foriuntiou has been discovered at Bin 
Yuan and Mailele. Tho prov. is fertile, 
esiioeially with orchard bush, in tlio 
south; but the N. pait inciges into tiio 
sandy conditions of ♦ he Saha ra. Average 
rainfall i*' under ml* jh. rearing of 

cattle, ahuo*,t exclusively owned by the 
Fulani, is tho chiel a( tivity, aiul there is an 
iinpoptant trade in hides and bkins. Crops 
for domestic eoiisumption arc gumra corn, 
millet, and rue; crops for expoit arc 
ground-nuts ami some cotton. The city 
of S. (po(>. 20,000), stands on an ulliuciit 
of the Itlnin. Tho prov. is inhabited liy 
Hausa-speaUlng trihes, all more or less <>t 
negroid type. 

Alter the Jihful or liolv war of 1S08 
Othmaii daii Fodio, a famous L'ldaiii 
cliicf. was proi’laimcd ^aiKiii Mubulnu 
OP ( omniundcr of tlie Faithful. On ins 
deatl) m 1817 Bello, his son, was recog- 
nised as commander ol the Faithlul. 
Bello's reign was a stormy one, being 
occupied with warfare against tlie tribes 
which refused to suhnut to Fiihuii ride, 
and it was only towards the end of his life 
that lie tiiiallv eonsolidaU^d his gre«it 
dominions. He died in 1S37, and was 
Bucceedod by bis brother Abiibakr \tlku, 
ill whose family and his own tho sultanate 
of b. has eoutlnued carrying with it the 
title of barkln Musulrm. kt. C'lappcrton, 
tho exploier, visited Bello m 1824 and 
1826, and took a friendl.v letter from Bello 
to the king of England Joseph Thomson 
travelled thorn in 18S.5, and tliere con- 
cluded treaties on behalf of the Koval 
Niger Coinpaiiy. In 1890 a declaration 
was signed with Franco mutuull> rc'cog- 
nlslng the respective spheres of Influence 
of Franco and the^tloyal Niger Company, 
hVanco agreeing that the eoiiipaiiy's sphere 
oxtonded to all that fairly belonged to the 
kingdom of S. Later the company ceded 
its rights to the Crown, though it was not 
until 1903 that S. came under Brit, control 
In tho mountlmo bir l^'roderick Lugard 
(see Luoaud, Lord), tho high com- 
missioner, had announced the Inaugura- 
tion of the N. Nigerian Protectorate, but 
the sultan of S. tr^ted tho announcement 


with contempt, and made a show of armed 
resistance. Fanatics charged the Brit., 
but this was ineffective and a few days 
later inqst of the S. chiefs made their sub- 
iiiissioQ to the high eommisslouer, and 
were asked to nominate a successor to the 
sultan who had lied. They chose Atahiru, 
the terms of his noiniiintion being the 
abolition of slave raidiiig. and the recog- 
nition of Bnt. hiizenimij , oMiiplcd, on the 
Bnt. side, with the assurance that the 
Mohammedan religion would not be inter- 
fered with. Later theie wa-, a somewhat 
serious i wing at t^atu'u, headed by the son 
of a chief who had proi-l.imicd Imiwolf the 
mahdi. A compuuv ol Bnt. mounted 
uifantry were cut up, arul --ultan's 
garrison at S. w-as heavllv iktcaUMl, baton 
March 19 the rebels wir<‘ numinliited. 
Area 3.>,100 sq. in. Po)». GUJl census) 
1 ,869,000 (S. div. 1.369.000 , (.w.indii div., 
393,000; Argnngu div. 1(»7,0()0). Ste 
Handbook of Niueria^ 19.i6. .> ui mi a. C. 
Buiih. fhdory of ^ Lifcria, 1918. 

Sokotra, bcc bocoTiiA. 

Sola, see Skolv. 

Solam, vil. of Palestiru* Uu O.T. 
Shunem (2 Kings Iv. 8-37), 7 m. s by L. 
of Nazaretb. 

Solana, see under iv 

Solanacem, family of <licot\ ledonous 
plants, coiitains about 1 >00 , m 

tropical ami t« mperato Jand>. Tht so may 
be ln‘rhs shrubs, or trees, ainl the ie.ivos 
are usuallv alternate and exstipnlatc. The 
flowers tiic gcncralh in ejmts «>r are 
solitarv ; ♦hov are hernuiphPo<Utc; both 
calyx and corolla consist ol live joined 
parts; there .iro livo cpuieUilous Htameus, 
two united and superior carpels loruiing a 
bilocular ovary containing fnun one bo 
many ovules m each 1 >culus; the fruit is a 
berry or a capsule. Marn slacks are of 
great economic importance, and s»>me of 
tho chief genera arc CV//>sicm/w, Solonum 
(potato and tomato). Datura, and Nico- 
ttana (tobacco). Poisonous specie*^ .ue 
cvmmum. Atrojm heJladonna is the deiidl> 
nightshade, yielding the drug atropine: 
llyosi t/iimus is liciibaTic, and contain-* 
hv os<*inc. 

Solan Goose, see (jcannet. 

Solanum, chief genu^ of rtolanaceie, 
loiislsts of nearly 1000 sikm les, natives of 
t roT) leal and tern perate la luls. 1 1 f on Uuns 
such well-known plants as the potato {S. 
fwhcro-fMW), the nightshade or bittcrsw«*ot 
(4>. Dulcamara), and Un* «gg-plant (^S. 
tneUmgena)’, S, lyeopcrbicinn, or Lyiopcr- 
sicum (sculentum, is the ioniato. 

Solar Constant, ‘the name given to the 
quantity of licat which would bo received 
per minute on a square Fontimctie (,h m. 

X in.) exposed perpendicularly to tho 
sun s rays if there wero no atmosphere' 
(l)y^Hon). This quantity is measured by 
an lUhtnimont oallcd a pj rhehoineter, 
which IS BO constructed that, while hliielded 
from receiving heat in all other ways, it 
retains nearly ell tho heat from the. aim. 
The umoimt < ^ heat is measurea In 
calories, and while this amount fluctuates 
slightly, the value 1 93 is close to the 
actual flguros. This means that In 1 min. 
the heat of tho sun. under the conditions 
described above, would raise 1 gramme pf 
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water throii^b 1 03® C or 1 03 f^rammes 
through 1® C 

Solar Engines Dining the siege of 
Syracuse 214 b c Archimedes said to 
have burnt the Rom fleet by concen- 
trating the rijs of the suii on the ships by 
means of mirrors 1 ho possibility of such 
a feat was tested by Bufton 1747 who 
succeeded in setting flie to wood at % dls 
tance of 04 metre s by means of 300 plane 
mirrors mounted in a fianic \t 0 > 
metres ho melted sihcr with 117 mirrors 
In 1755 Ilocsen of Diesden fonstiiictcd 
parabolic mirrors with one of which 1 5 
metres in di imcter Wolf melted coins 
almost instanth Dc smssiire (1740-09) 
constrmted hot bo\cs * made of half 
cubes of glas-s httmg one within the otlu r 
with air spaces between The sides and 
back were wrapped m non conducting 
material and the vessel rested on a 
blacki ni d non c onduc ting table He thus 
obtained a temp of 110® C m the central 
boT and b\ warming the suriounding to a 
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temp just Its-j t h in that rec orded in ordc i 
to prevent cscui e of heat i tt nip of 100 
C blr J Hers htU farryiiig out expeii 
ments at the ( ipe(1834 18) with a sun 
pier t\pc of Irx obtained a temp of 
240 } Jt and c oki d meat and vegetables 
liom ISGU t) 1880 A Mouehot of louis 
constructed parabolic mirrors of large size 
mstaUed in Algeria for pumping water 
By a bliniUr machine M Pifn 1882 
printed thi ^Aeil fournal by solar energy 
lerlcflson of Vnu rita drove a 2 1 h p engine 
by Bimil ir means lie 1 mas solar 
engine 1901 was used in California and 
knzona Thi com fiiLstiini fi line carries 
mirrors and the lowei end remains open 
The boik r is pla cd at tin focus of the 1 1 > s 
It consists t a steam an i water drum a 
settling chitnber for impurities copper 
tubes conmeting the upper and lowii 
chambers s> that wati r fills in an inner 
and rises in an outer om Ihesc are en 
closed in gliss tubes which idinit solir 
ra> s but retard escape With engines of 
this desenption a stcim pressure up to 
150 lb. per sg in was obtained, steam 
condensed 144 5 lb between 11am and 
12 noon In a day 146 780 gallons wcie 
lifted (plus friction) 39 4 ft Dr Abbot 
ealrulates that about 72 ik r rent of solar 
radiation is turned into neat and steam, 
and that 70 per cent is attainable The 


maximum pressures icc orded correspond 
to a temp of about ISo G 

One of the most recent developments is 
the bolai furnace at Meudon observatory, 
mil Puis The laboiatory, on the 
Memlon nlatcau, is about >0 metres above 
the level ot the beme and the sky is 
ielitivel> tiee liom dust Iho miirois 
used aio 2 metres in diametci and only 8o 
( c iitimi ties 111 focal k ngth One of these 
lies on two peipendieiilar axes and ib so 
diieeled that its axis ol revolution pasbcs 
througii the centre ot the sun and a plane 
miiror of iO to 4 > eeiitimetres diameter 
intercepts the beam rellectid Iroin the 
puiholic miiror Ihe most relraetoiy 
oxides and a number of mixtures of two of 
these oxides have been brought to the 
melting point w itli the iipp iiatiis w hich is 
de se 1 it e d in 'starch a Join nal of Si lence 
and ils Ajj/flicaiwns vol i No ) June 
1 34 S It IS pointed out that for industrial 
pui poses tho use of plane mirrors for 
ducetmg and concentrating solar radiation 
ropicseiits tho esseiitiils of what should 
reudci feasible ihe eoiistiuction of largo 
fuinices £)ueh furnaces would make 
pob ihle an immense vaiiety of operations 
Solar ‘Flares,* see under Promim mis 
Solar Notation *>ee undtr Noi viios 
Solar System has for its dominant body 
the sun Round this body revolve tho 
planets asteioids eoiiiets and meteors 
as well as the butellitcs to the planets The 
members of the system In addition t > the 
sun, are Mercuiy Venus tho T arth M iiv. 
tho asteroids lupiter Situin Uiaiius, 
Neptune and Pinto (bee table atPLwi rs) 
Jboi tho distances of the plnnctb su Boi>i« , 
J I The motions of lx dies lound tho 
sun ore generally aiitirlockwibc loi king on 
the eeh( tie from the N as also the rota 
tim of tho body on its own axis The 
orbits are cllipti ul md of varying ei i n 
tiinties and then 1 1 ines are only blightly 
incliiif d to tho eelipt k exe e pt in the eases 
of some of the asteioids I Into i iiuiiiber 
of situlhtes and many of the eoinets 
Ihe levolviijg bodies ire not truly si hen 
e al but llatteue d it the p k s inel uro at 
veiv dllTerent temps , le in a 1 stages of 
coolmg Comets are m< lubcrs ot the 
S s as also certain swarms of meteors, 
in thi so coses the orbits vary enormously 
both in eeeentneity and ine lliiutlon In 
spite of the eiioimous si/e of the b S tho 
whole forms a me ic spi ek in the universe, 
the sun being men ly a star its plane ts in- 
visible from any otbe i st ir 1 he invariable 
plane, or plain of maxuuuiu moment of 
momentum was deternitned b\ J eitlaeo, 
it lies at an angle of 1® 55 to tho ecliptic 
and between the orbital planes of Jupiter 
and Saturn 1 he whole py stern Is moving 
towards a point m ir tiu 1 edge of tho 
exmstollatloii Ifereiiko hiving a right 
ascension of about 271®, and a deelination 
of about 31®, ac c ordliig to Wilson, Oamp- 
bell and Moelie 

1 hi most rec ent theory of the origin of 
tho planets has been developed by Dr 
R A Lyttleton who has eollalioiated 
with Mr 1 Iloyle both Cambridge 
mathomatlrlans and astronomers Briefly, 
this theory postiilatis that tho siin had 
once a very massive star as its c onipaiiion, 
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and that this star underwent a series of 
explosions which drove oH a considerable 
amount of its material in a (pasoous fonn 
iho wisp of i;as iinaliy settled down into 
a flat eiieular disk that rotated around 
the sun and fiom this the planets wire 
foi med 1 he tlu oiy is still svb judice and 
coinuunis on it would he piematmo at 
present Ui 1 ^ttleton has ilso <lealt 
with the origin of (omets his theory 
postulates a process of develc pnient ciuite 
dillerent from that if the planets Bor 
earlier theories about the foiiiiation of 
the fc> S str Vi nuL\u H\Poriii sis 

Soldan, Mariano Felipe Paz, see Paz 

SOLDAN 

Solder and Soldering Soldeimg a pro 
ccss of joining mttals, falls into two 
t^pcs soft ind haid llaid solders 
no usnilly included m the brizing ruige 
{ste btliw) 

i>oJt Soltienng is a process of Joining 
two pieces of metal by the use of low 
melting point alloys i e load tin and 
lead tin cadmium, fusible between 200 C 
and djO < Ihe general rules to be 
observed for soft soldering are (1) 
tlioiough cleinmg of the metal putts to 
be Joined which is done in v irious w 
t g by the use of emery cloth gl iss p ipcr 
or by pukimg ir lulion (2) the 

ipplKutioii of a flu^ winch must bo of a 
natim. to prt\ciit oxidition of the sur 
faces to bo joined during the process of 
solehniig (and at the simo time to dis 
solve su(h oxides as may ahiady exist 
tilt re ) Hums usually a com ()onnd known 
as ziiie c hloiide made h> dissolving zint 
m hydrochloric oeid Most coimuon 
metals xnd the ir allovs ean he Joined with 
^olde 1 the method differing dce oriling to 
the Hi/e and ehniatier of the paits to be 
joint d 

One method is bv the use of a solde ring 
iron i tool best dehcnbed as a eoppei 
tip riveted to an iron shame and fltiecl 
witli a li ludle Before the iron is used it 
is eleuued and heated aud then dipped 
into a flux solder is then held igainst 
the heutid tip of tho lion so as to flow 
urountl and coiiiplettly eoat it a proeess 
known ns tinning I ht iiietal parts to be 
Joined are then thoroughly (leaned by 
means of one of tho nutliods alront1> 
deseribed and plaeed together, where 
possible with e dge s lapped 1 lux is then 
applied to the tdgts with a hiush riit 
iron is now reheated to a temp sufllcieiit 
to heat the edges of the Joint ind to melt 
the^ Htdfler The tiller stick of solder is 
then he Id to tho tip of the iron an I 
together thev are dinwn along tho Joint 
the molten solder aud heated eelge^ thus 
uniting to form a tight seal 

A second method Is bv the use of a 
blow lamp, this in^hod being used vv h< re 
positioning of work makes it dltflcult for 
a soldering iron to bo used Ihe blow 
lamp flame is usually a combination of 
paraffin and air, or alcohol and air The 
flame is played upon the surfaces to be 
Joined and a soldoring rod applied to tho 
he ated surfaces which themselves melt the 
solder B xcoss solder la remov od bv 
wiping off before solidifloatlon Blux is 
used also in this type of Jointing 

EE IT 


A third method exiled wiping, is used 
for lead pipe and lead cable Joints, and 
calls for skill and practice The solder is 
heated in a ladle to a semi molten condi- 
tion au^ poured over the Joint to be 
made it is then pi eased against and 
aiound the Joint with a speclallv prepared 
pad impiegnated with tallow (the flux for 
this typo of Joint) Iho solder mass is 
mampulited until tho Joint has reached 
a sweating temp denoting proper con 
tact of solder with the Joint When tills 
temp and contact is obtained, the pasty 
solder 1 shaped and lounded with the 
wipmg pad until tho Joint hardens and 
subseeiuently cools 

Hard Soldering or Brazing — Tho term 
brazing is usually applied to a process for 
Joining metals with alloys of copper md 
/mo (Hpcltei solder) silver solders, brass 
and nickel silver and copper alloys The 
methods of beating vary tho most com 
inon bomg by \ I m pipe and forge The 
temps required for brazing cause o\i 
dising and this is eliminated by the 
smeaimg or melting of a flux (usuilly a 
eombinition of borax and bone acid) on 
the joints dissolving any surface oxides 
and pioteeting against oxidation diuing 
the brazing The ports to be joined are 
ilist thoroughly cleaned aud set closely 
t igether, the flux is applied to the Joints 
111 paste form either before these aio 
he it< d or m some cases by dipping the 
filler rod or brazmg alloy into powdered 
flux and applying after the Joints are 
he ited to a brizing temp In the case 
of blow pipe he iting tho flame of the 
blow pipe is played upon the parts to 
be Joined until a brazing temp , varying 
between 600 C and 1100® C according 
to the alloy used is reached, at which 
point the brazing rod is applied to the 
heated edge^ and allowed to melt witn 
and till the joint 

\\ here forgo brazing is used tho parts 
to be joined are placed In a forge which 
is heate d to bra/ing temp , the flux and 
tlUe r rod xro then applied to the Joint in 
i similar m inner to that of the bliw 
pin teebnique In either case tho joint 
must be illnwed to cool until tho brazing 
illov IS solidified Blux residue is rt 
mivtd bv sciubbing tho surface of tlie 
joint with a wire brusli and hot water 

Soldier Beetle, or Ichphorut giuiis of 
cniuivorous beetles a niimbe r of spee u ( t 
whie li oi cur cine fly In meadows m Britain 

Soldier-bird.or Mvzo7nrla**anguinc Icnta 
spKKR of tho lionev i iter family M«h 
phiiLi e It occurs m \ustralia and Its 
plum ige IS of brllliaut si irUt and black 

Soldiers* Graves, see ( R vv bs 

Soldiers*, Sailors', and Airmen's Families 
Association, founded in 1885 by Col 
Sir lames (didoa S A B A has since 
been in ooiitlnuous existence (lirough 
peace and war looking after tho families 
of service and ex servi o men and vvomtn 
and helping them in their dlflleultie^ 
Oilglnnlly its vv« rk was confined to mak- 
ing charitable grints to tho needy but 
with changing times and improved social 
legislation b S A B A s work for service 
families now covers tho whole field of 
wolfaro in its widest sense It deals with 

2A 
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some 200^0 eases a >ear. The assoola- of the commuiuty aud uiimberod, in 1863, 
tion la sapported by voluntary coutiibn- some 10,000 persons. At the date of the 
Uons, and has some 15,000 voluntary Solicitors Act, 1843, the* jumorprofossloa* 
workers operatinff from 1 500 branches of tho law (the members of which are now 
througrhout the country. The hedd office termed * solicitors of the Supreme Court') 
IS at 23 Queen Anne's Cate, Westminster, comprised two distinct branches: (a) 
S.W.l. attorneys and (6) S^., thouf^h originally the 

Sole* flat fish belone^nff to the family term attorney covered overv lotml offent 
Pleurometidm, and constitutmir the genus who was not a barristor. The term 
Solea, Tho best-known bpecies is attorney, later, was confined to persons 
vulgans, the common b which occurs in who were formally apiiointed to prosecute 
many parts of Europe. It attains a length and defend nc^tioub m tho common law 
of from 10 to 20 in , and is the most highly couits, whilst tlie term b vtas applied to 
valued of all food tlshes Other species those who solicited or took (ure of suits, 
are /S. loscorts, the lemon S ,S mtnvia, the bills, and petitions iii the equity (oiirts, 
little S , and S. vanegaia, tho banded b. before^ Parliament, the Piivv Ooum il, etc.. 
The Amcnr S. or bog-chokc r belongs to an or conducted prnatc negotiations and 
allk'd gtnus, and is known os AeAtrtis arrangcnnimts not involving or arising out 
fasciatwi of litigation. Tho bohcitois Act of 1843 

Sole Bay, Battle of, 9 ee Soltihwoid. was passed at tlic instance of the Incor- 
Solenhofen Stone, hmestoue which is poratccl 1 j<iw bociet>, aud its pnn 
quarried mainly at bolenhofen. iioai provisions prohibitc d an\ person from 
Munich, as a htnographic stone. Owing practising as an attorncA or s unless 
to its excessively flue gram, it harj pre admitted and cm oiled and otherwise duly 
served excellent fosail re mains qualified to lut as such After 1H4^ the 

Solenoid, see Eu ctkicit) and Mag- term b. gradually siiiarsc'did tho term 
NBiiSM, MagnU^c tffeda of a currfnt atttirney, most ^ being admitted In the 

Solent, The, W . iiart of the strait be- courts of cuininon law as attorneys, 
tween the Isle of ^\ight and tho coast of ‘ottomev’ became obsolc tc at the passing 
Hampshire, England, 17 in long by 1 to 5 of the Judicature Act, 1873. The Act of 
m. wide, and famous for Its yacht racing 18(^0 was p issc d to amend the Acts rclat- 
Solesmes, tn in the dept, ot barthc, ing to ottomos, S , pi'octors ((/ v ), .ind 
France, famous for its abbe>. S. is the certiliralc cJ convevamers, and allowed 
head of the Fr. Bencdictme congregations, ceitain ixisons, gmduatc's, boriu fide 
and IS well known for its hturgictil mo\e- cleiks to attorneys, aud otbcis to bo ad 
meut and its reform of the Orcgoiian mittcdas'-* after thicc \ tars’ sti vice In 
plainsong r ) Pop 700. the bolu itors \ct, 1S77 provision was 

Soleure (Ger. Solothurn): 1 Tauton m made foi qualify mg t \aminations and the 
N.W. Switzerland, sti etching from liasle issue of ccrtificati.s b> the liicorporalocl 
to l^me and crossed by the .lura Thete Law sorictv. 

are shoe, paper, cemtut, textile watch. Undtr tho consolidating Act of 1932 
and iron industnes Agncultnie, forestry, (repealing over thirty btatutes pobsed 
and cattle-rearing are also carried on since IS 19) any person who has ob- 
J^ea 300 sq m. i’op. I.i4,900, mainly tatnoci from tho Law bociety a certifl 
(ler. -8 peaking Horn. Cathohob. 2. (Anct. cate of having passed tho final examina- 
balfidurum), c*ap. oftheaboie, onthe Aai. tion presided by the* Vrt, m<iy apply to 
*20 m N.E. of Berna It la an Important the mister of the rolls to bo admitted as a 
railway Junction, and watch-making and S Woincm became eligible as b. in 1919. 
quarrying are CMimed on. Pop. 15,400. *^ervuo under articles, as well as passing 
Solfatara (Fr. soufnere, tier. Schwefel- of examinations arc c ondit ions jiroocdent 
grube or Sobwefelsee), It. name for to idmlsston The turn of service as au 
dormant volcanoes winch only exhale articled clerk vanes from three to five 
gases. The most notiblc arc* found m >eu]s according to circiirastancc^ and 
Italy, the Antilles, in the mtc*rior of Asia, standard of education. Provisions as to 
and in Java. The b ot IViz/ucili, near length of articles, fees exainiualious, and 
Naples, IS an irregular plain, 1363 ft. long the hko are rl(*alt with in the bolicltors* 
and 1310 ft broad. Act, 1936. A discijilmarv committee of 

Sol-fa. Tonic, sec boi.xiisATioN. the Law Socjet\, appomtc*d by tho lord 

Solfeggio, type of voc al exercise derm d chancellor, deals witli matters of pro- 
from tho hexa4 herd of Guido d* Arezzo, tho ft*Hsional conduct. Tho committee may 
notes of tho octave C to B reading uii- auupend the S fiom practu'e or rcmo\o 
wards being expressed by the syllables his name from the* roll after hearing sworn 
Vi or i7o, lie, 3/t, Fa, hoi. La, aud (added evidence, and its finding Is onforc^ble 
later) 8i or Te (see *' 0 LM 18 ation ) like a Judgment or high court order, but 
SollcNTlno, vtl. in the prov., and 20 m an appeal lies to the high court. (This 
N.W. ot Mantua, Italy. Here the Fr. and statutory Jurisdiction ^stiuc t from the 
Hardinians under Napoleon 111. defeated supreme Jurlhclicbion of the Idgh court 
tho Austrians on June 24, 1859. over S. who arc officers of tho court; tor 

Solloitar, Brit, term for a member of the the court can take cogiiisanco of neglect 
lower branch ot the legal profession. The or misconduct as a S. ana ot acts morally 
old name for an Eim. S was 'attorney,' a disgraceful even though there is no pro- 
term which probably grew into disfavour fesslonal misconduct ) Every b must take 
because used so often as a term of reproach out an aun. practising certificate; other- 
or contempt. Blackstone himself spoke wise he Is an 'uncinallfied person' and 
of them 'in a tone of haughty disparage- guilty of an offonco and liable to penalties, 
ment,' thou^ they were a powerful class The Law bociety as the registrar of S. has 
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a dlfloretlon to l<3fuo a rertiflcate uncondi 
tdonally or with oonditionH or to refuse 
the application A S who wilfnlly and 
knowmgrly acts as agent for unauallfled 
persons in any acttou or in any matter in 
bankruptcy will bo struck off the roll and 
imprisoned Simllarlr- no b can employ 
any person who has been struc k off the 
roll or suspended fiom praetiee without 
the consent of the Law society Under 
the bolieitors Act 1941 the I aw Soeiety 
maintains a ( onipensation fund to enable 
them to make grants m their discrdion 
in suitable cases for the purpose of rcliev 
mg or mitigating losses sustained by any 
person in consequeneo of Iishonesty on the 
part of a S or his clerk oi se i y int Con 
tnbutions to the fund are found by an 
ann levy of ko on all b s pa\able on the 
issue of their pi uc Using ccrtilhatcs A 
s is bound to cxcrciso skill and diligence 
in the coudiK t of the business on which 
he is employed by his client but though 
ho is liable for the e onsequenccs of 
Ignorance or non observaiie e of the rules 
< f piaetice of the court and for ^\UIlt eif 
(>rdinary care in Ihc eemeluct of i cause 
he Is not answei iblo for e rieir of judgment 
upon points of new occ urn ueo or of 
doubtful constniction Tn sneh cases if 
he takes counsel h piuK u hr ^\lU in 
general, be protected but not upon i 
point of >%hlch it Is the S s dut> t> be 
master Under the bolieitors Act 1 
the e ouncil eif the 1 Sot lety must make 
rules as to the opening iiid ktciuug b> b 
of aceouiits at banks foi clients moneys 
and IS to the keeping by of ace Mints 
containing particului b of monevs received 
helcl or paid by them em account of tlieir 
clients (See the Solicitoib Accounts 
Rules. 1945 made under the \ct ) See 
also Fei s /c( 7 aZ /^ccc* See A Corelery 
Law ItelcUing to Hoiteitor^ (4th ed ) 1915 
H 1 emmon Ilou to liicotrn a Solicitor 
1946 onel Annual Frat tiLC of the Supreme 
Court 

Solicitor-General, law othcer of the 
Crown noict below tbo ittoruev genei U 
and his deputy The appointment of 
b G 18 a political apiminline iit but the 
dominant party geneialh chooses tlie 
foiemost men a^ the Uir a diseiction 
the moro to be obstr>tel In that the 

S Obts of S -G and allonie i general give 
j a convention if the e < nstitutioii or 
at all events a well lecognlstd custom 
an immodiato teversioii to the dignity of 
the lord e hicf justie o J he s ilarv of Uie 
S G is ibTOOO a year with fees but he 
may not ougnge m piivuto pia tuo He 
is inchidod tn the eommi'ision of the pcae e 
for every co or cd dh and rci losents 
the Crown in prosecutions of unusual Im 
portanoe Until recently tho acceptance 
of office of b G neeqesitatod re e Icotion 
•except in the case of tho b G t iking the 
place of the attorney geneml on tho 
latter's eleva;tlon, death, or for any other 
reason But now ho noea not have to 
seek re-oloction Tbero are S Gs for 
Scotland, and for Australia Cimacla, and 
other parts of the Cominouwe aJtb 
SoUoago, set GtOLUbn Rod 
Solid Injection, see Imtebnal Com 
bubtion Snoinib. 


Solids, geometrically, as distingoished 
from points, lines, and surfaces, are oharao 
tensed by extension in three dimensions, 
and are bonnded by surfaoes, they occupy 
space and are mecisured by volume 
Physically b differ from gases {q v ) and 
hqmds (9 v ) in that they possess a definite 
shape and have a definite volume When 
tbo molecules of a substance are in a state 
of aggregation such that the distanees be- 
tween the molecules are 1 datively large, 
thou the molecular attractions have a 
uogligibio mfiuence on the motions of tho 
molecules Ihis is typical of tho gaseous 
btate The moleoalcs of a liquid while 
subject t^ the attnrtive torees of their 
neighbours are still sutlicic ntlv free to be 
ible to wander fortuitous] v from one point 
to another Tho moloculcs of i solid 
howe\or, are so closely packed that the 
atti active forces exerted on an individual 
molecule by its miiucdiate neighbours are 
so great thit the molecule has very little 
freedom of movement and it remains 
ittached* to its neighbours The great 
( lasticity of b is due to this < liai ac toristio 
of the solid state i e it is difiieult to de- 
f)rm a solid and it has the property of 
easily recovering its original shipe afttt 
the deforming stress is removed De 
fiuiU ness of shape, dousitv and volume of 
a solid ai e similarly explained by the molo- 
tuUi iggrcgation peculiar to tins state 
The ultra microscopic character of S has 
been levealed by X ray inalysis initiated 
bj Bragg who has shown that the different 
properties of as legards their hardncbs 
tenacity ductility maUoabibtv etc are 
due to the states of aggregatiou of the 
molecules pecuhar to each substanre dur 
mg the ptoccbs of solidification Begin 
uing w lib tlie X ray analv sis of b that 
exhibit the property of bolidifying to form 
large crystals, Bragg discovered the pre 
c iso arrangement of the molecules within 
the ei^stil Later he revealed the mole 
cular irrangement of S such as metals 
whose, rvstals are so minute that they 
prcsiiit ail amorphous constitution to the 
naked eve See bir W H Bragg Con 
rerning the Mature of Ihnig** 1 ).!o and 
\\ 1 Bra^iS, Atomic Istrurture of Minerals 
1 )17 

Solid, Surface, Line, and Pomt, 9ee 

(.il OMl IRY 

Solidus, Rom gold com, the viliie of 
wbic h was fixed by Omstantiue tho Gioat 

III 112 at 72 gr trov and it rein tine d 

until 1455 The ^ was tho source of 

IV ini d 1 C V il corns It was divided int 
thirds itninissi^), and whilst the gol 1 
tieinissis was tho standard Kold coir of 
W 1 uropo until the eighth centiiiv it 
was copied in silver by tbo barbariins, 
and this bec^vme the A ^ pennyweight 
I ho name 8 survives in sou 

Sohman, see Sot 

Solimena, Francesco, called TAbata 
Ciccio (1657-1747), Neapolitan poiutc r, 0 
at Canalo di Serino. share d with his fiicnd, 
Lnca Giordano, tn highest reputatiou 
among oontemporarv aiti&ts and died a 
wcaltliy man His frescoes in ban Paolo 
Maggiore, his Last Supper* at Assisi, and 
some of 018 olassicol pietnros are muoh 
admired bee study by P Capobiaiico,1930. 
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Solingen, tn. in N. Rhlne-Westphalla, 
Germany, on the Wupper, 12 m. 8.E. of 
Dilflseldorf. Ita trade is chiefly in ron- 
nection with the iron and steel industries, 
cutlery being prcdoiulnant. Its steel was 
well know'n In the Middle Ages, being used 
for sword blades. S. was heavily bombed 
during the 1939-45 War, being on im- 
portant armaments ceutn*. Pop. 1 33.000. 

Solitaire, or Pezophajis solitariuji, extinct 
flightless bird of the dodo family, Dididor. 
It seems to have boon peculiar to the is. of 
Kodrigueis in the Indian Ocean, and was 
described by the exiled Francois Leguat in 
1708. In height the male was about 22 ft. 
and in weight about 45 lb.; the legs Viere 
longer and the bill smaller than those of 
the dodo. 

Solitaire, game played by one person 
with a board and marbles, the object being 
to remove the latter from hollows in the 
former, by ‘jumping.* as in draughts, m 
such a sequence that the last marble is left 
in the central hollow. Also the Amer. 
name for patience. 

Solitary Confinement, are under Prisons. 

Solium, small port and gulf in the 
extreme W. of Egypt. During the First 
World War it was a base for Brit, opera- 
tions against the Senussi tribesmen. It 
changed hands sev. times during the 
Second World War. See Afmca, North, 
Second World War, Cami'aions in. 

Solmisation, chiefly representiMl to-day 
by tonic sol-fa, is the system of singing 
notes to syllables instead of to words. 
Although an analogous Idea seems to have 
been known to the Gks., the modern 
method was Introduced during the 
eleventh century, probably by Guido 
d'Arezzo {see Solfeggio). At that time 
the hexachord system had supei'seded the 
Gk. tetrachords, and the syllabU's uf, rc, 
mi, /a, sol, la, the first in succehsive lines 
of a hymn to John the Baptist, composed 
about 770, which began each line one 
note higher than the pre\hius line, wore 
applied to the notes of the natural 
hexachord G D E F G A, the hard hexa- 
chord G A B C D E, and the soft hexa<*hord 
F G A C I). A kind of modulation 
called mutation urns employed where a 
melody exceeded the compass of one 
hexachord, ut being sung instead of fa or 
aol when changing from the natural to the 
soft or hard hexachord respectively. This 
system was later extended to correspond 
with the octachord, by tho addition of a 
syUablo ai for tho diatonic seventh, and 
ut was replaced by drj ; both changes were 
derived from tho method of S. known as 
bocedisation, advanced by Waelrant (c. 
1518-95), who proposed tho use of tho 
syllables ho, re, di, nn, lo, ma, ni. The 
application of numerals to notes, sug- 
gested by P. Galin (d. 1821). improved by 
Mm6 Paris (d. 1880), and perfected by 
E^le Chev6 (d. 1 8G 1), was in principle the 
same as the Eng. 8> htem of tonic sol-fa. 

^ There arH two chief systems of S. at 
present: (i.) fixed do. and (li.) the movable 
doh method of tonic sol-fa. Tho fixed do 
system regards C as do in whatever key It 
occurs. Although excellent for absolute 
pitch, this method is weak where, for In- 
stance, remote modulations occur In quick 


succession. Further, in a key well re- 
moved from G major, the Intervals are 
incorrect. Another theoretical objection 
is that, as with the block keys of a piano, 
C$ and Db. Dil and Eb, and so on, are 
neccbsarlly regarded as Identical. No 
satisfactory method of naming these 
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diagram 1 


accidentals has yet been devised, although 
in a pamphlet pub. snOnymously at Veulet 
in 1740 the syllablos 7 >a, bo, tu, de, no 
were siiggestod, and more elaborate 
sehemos have since been advanced. The 
movable doh is far preferable, as formu* 
laU'd In the tonic sol-fa system, drafted by 
Sarah Glover (d. 1807), with anglloisoti 
spellings of S. syllables, but estab. and per- 
fected by John Gurwen (d. 1880), who 
opened a tonic sol-fa college in 1 863. Hih 
method corresponds to tho equal tempera- 
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ment pnnciiilo and is easily assimilated. Rumsehisky of the renowned Leschotizky 
The appended .diagram (1) shows its school, and then m Pans He re- 
pnndplo as embodied m the * Modulator* embarked on concert work by Riving a 
or tuioiial rhart The syllables aic ex nc iiul at the Wigmore Hall in 1921, sinr e 
pressed ill ih( ir It ng equivalents Modu when he has given rceitals thioughout 
lationbareehieted by moMnghoiizoutally llrituin as well as on thi Continent 
from OIK < olumn to another, e g from vih During the Second W oi id ar he under 
(coltmm ii ) 1 o r (column i ) or to d (< olumn took extensix e recital tours for the forces, 
HI ) if the key ehangcb to subdomui iiit or notably m J gypt J^ikstine, N Africa, 
dominant respectively Miuoi scales me Milta and 1 uiope 

regarded os variants of the relntixe not Solomon Islands, aiehiiieligo of Mela 
tonic major, this practice is justihcd by ncsia, in the W Paciilc sti etching from 
the UPC m ordinary stall notation of the N to b L for soino 000 m between 
same key signatme for both Passages 5 and 11® S and 1 >4" 40 indl02®30 Y 
are written out hoii/ontaU> and divided The aic hipi logo consists of seven large ib , 
vertically by lines colons btops, and liougamMlle (which falls witlim the ad- 
rommas (* and ) mto bars heats, and ministi itive aica of \iisti ilnn Jstw 
divb of beats (see Diagram 2) (Tiimca) Ohoiscul "^bihcl and Malail i 

Solo, piece of muMc for OIK pcifcumei (the \ rhiin) ind Cjuadnlcinil \iw 
instrumental oi vocal generally with on (icoi^n md sm ( ustovnl (the soutlKiu 
accompaniment for a second iieifoiiuer or chum) t >rsetlK i with a niunber of smaller 
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group of pcrfomicis T lingfiutma is , me hiding Till igi the cap of tlu Bnt 
<onccitofc»r is pertoimer wah oicliestia protcctoiate which compiiscs ill tlic i 
IS called the S ]mit cxeeptmg llougum\illi and link i I hi 

Solo, Bengawan, or Sambaya, iiv cf is au ot \oU uik origin end tin coral 
Java iisiiigintheS mt chiin Itlollown reefs nie onlv an adiunct to mt inissits 
a winding coiirbc to the stiait of M uluia which iisc to a lieight of SOOO ft lhe\ 
and has v length of ilO in have hem little c \i I md and still less ecc 

Sologub, Fedor (pseuclonvm of Fedor noinic illv dcviloic 1 Jhev arc pic tnr 
KuzmiohTeterpikov)(18bJ 1927) Hiissian csciue witli iinutvil forests of slender 
poet unci novelist b in ^t J^eterslmig pilins eoial g tide ns lining the triuslueent 
He wasediicaUd to be a sehooliiiastcr hut sc i bottom tinv loial ishts cfveivwhcrc 
abandoned this piofession when he cstih ind lovtlv ligoons stone urns adorned 
his re putation as a novelist with J he f ittU with stringe relicts sccin to indicate the 
Jh mon (1907 ) Ho was \ follow ci of lilok c xistc nti of a geunmi Aid uu si vn culture* 
and hid poems belong to the bjinbohet The climate is unhe ilthv luoluiii fram 
school iKisii iiid other tiopK il disc iscs are 

Sololk, cap of the dc pt of b In trunie i r^vah nt N AV and s Y monsoons pie 
mala It uses home 2000 ft above J akc vail toiientlal ram and storms of freakisli 
Atitldn (17 III in length) and is 48 ni viohnee sweep the group, and the 
W N W of Guatcniul ic itv Iksidcscoffcc scattered is me buhject to eartliquake 
plantations, there are in inufs of potterv Hit natives arc evtrcnidv primitive 
coirbceloth and soip Pop is OUO and it is not so long ago that thev wen 

Solomon, third king of isi u I son and head huntcis like the nativeb of New 
s\K ( cbsor of David n igiud ovei the king (nimc i He tween them tin missions 
dom of nnet Israel fioin ihout 970 n i and the gov have done imn li to draw the 
to 921 nc 1 oi N h ]>lice HI lust ste islinders from their feuds to more useful 
ISKAiL S h IS been nceeptc d ub 1 symbol jmisuits Coco planting f u c opra is the 
of wisdom pomp, and Tiingiiilleeme The c hit f industry Copri pc irl shell trochus 
age of S was ocrtaiiilv cue of the most shtll Ivoiv nuts, sinilal wood gold and 
flotiribhiiig ptiiods of mate 11 il c n ilisution tortoisi slull aic cxpnitcd 
m the lust ol Palestine Vrchaologj has Tlic tirst known Luroi c in to visit tlu 
corroborated biblical li iditioii m no uii ^ 1 was a Spaniard Alv iro do Mcudiiia 
ccrtoiu way Hih name is of fieqnent who set out on u \o\ igi of di^»eoveiv lu 
oeeumiKo In Muhamnudau litciatuio 15(>8 fhe lb \v c re not 1 1 discovered until 
{eg in the J housand and Om Sights) 17b7 when Ca.pt Cutciit found the 
bee I 9 hie her gc r, 7v 1 / 1 bedomoa 1947 '^anta tiiiz group aiil Mnlaita and 
Solomon, professional name of Solomon Bougainville sighted seine of the is in 
Catner (/> 1902) Brit jiianist of Jewish 17b8 jVhiidciiin named them 'the Isles 
descent b m London He first appeared of Solomon, to the end that the Spaniaids, 
In public at the age of eight playing a supposing them to he those Isles w hone e 
Mozart eoucerto at the Queen’s Hall and bolomon fetched gi d to adorn the Temple 
mode his first tour of Fng cities at the age of Je rubalc m, might be the more dcbirous 
of nine, playing with all the liadliig Brit to go and luhahit the banie 
orchestras, under Nikibch, Harty Worn It was partly Australia s ftar of Qer 
gartner, and others At fourteen he power in the Paclfie and partly the desire 
retired for five years* study first under toeiisiuc n eiv disc d gov and to maintain 
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order, that led to the estab. of a Brit, 
protectorate over tho Bouthom erroup by 
treaty with Germany In 1S03, the Brit, 
sphere of mflnence belnf? previously recog- 
nised in 1 886. Many other is. droro added 
to the protectorate iu 1808-00, inehidmg 
the Hanta Cruz mup, Rennoll, and Bel- 
iona; and m 1000 Choiseul, YsaM, and 
some is. m the Bougomvllle Straits were 
trousfeiTed by convention from Germany 
to Great Britain. After the S. I. becdiiie 
a Brit, protectorate, law and order 
were estab. and native headmen were 
appointed to help In the administration of 
]iistlee. The N. Solomons (Bougainville, 
Buka, and other is.) were captured from 
Germany by \ii-tralU in 1914, nnd man- 
dated to Australia after the First World 
War. Vhe total area of the S I. 
11,500 sq. in. Pop. (estimated 1047) 
94,800. Europeans numbered under 200 , 
the natives, Melanosiau and Pobnesian, 
comprised the bulk. 

In tho Soeoncl World War Jap forces 
landed in the N. Solomons on Jan 22, 
1942. On Aug. 7 an Amer. amphibious 
force launched a counter-offensive against 
tho south I. and estab. positions on 
Tulagi, Guadalcanal, and Malaita. By the 
spring of 1043 tho Jap. had two divs. of 
troops m the N. Solomon Is., operations 
being directed from Pabaul, but the 
Amers. were solidly estab. on Guadal- 
canal and on Feb. 9th, 1943, tho Jap. 
withdrew their troops. In the same 
year fresh landmgs in the b T. were fol- 
lowed by tho conquest of the New 
Georgia group in the central Solomons 
The lost Jap. garrison to hold out was 
that on Bougainville, where the Amers 
banded over the task of subjection to the 
Australians. See further uudtr Punic 
CAMPA^U^S OR Far EASTLKN FRO^T IN 
SECOND World War. 

Bibliography — Expi on v nov Hakluyt 
Society, Ih^rtjient of the JSolotnoji 
1001. Descriptive* H P. Giippj, The 
Solomon fslauds and their iWalives^ 1 887 ; 
J. II. C. Dickinson, *.<1 Trader in the Savage 
Solomone, 1927, A 1 Hopkiuo In the 
Isles of King Soiomon, 1928; b O. O. 
Knibbs, The Savage Solomona 1029; B. 
Blackwood, Both Sides of the Buka Pobsage, 
1035; J b Phillips, < ofonut Quest, 1910; 
F. M. Keeslng, Tne South Seas in the 
Modern H arid, 1941, Paroliue Mvtmger, 
Headhunting in the Sohn um Islands, 1943 ; 
Osa JohuBoii, Bridf in the Solomons, 1044, 
H. MacQuairic, Vovza and the Solomon 
Islands, 1945. Sociai A.nthropology* 
W. H. R. Hi vers. History of Melanesian 
Society, 1914; W. G Iveus Melanesians 
of the South-east Solomon Islands, 1927; 
R. Firth, If e, the Tikopia Primitive 

Polynesvm Economy 1939, and The Work 
of the Oode in Tihoina, 1940. Genfral: 
H. I. Hogbin, Expenmenis xn Cxmlisatvon, 
1939. 

Solomon, Tho Wisdom of, trans. of the 
Gk. title 2aAbf/uut»(K and Lat. 

SdpietUxa Salqnumis, In the Lat. Vulgate 
it appears as^jiber SapterUiee, ^Book of 
Wisdom.* It is one of the afiooryphal 
books {see Apocrypha) of the O.T., but is 
Include in the Rom. Catholic canon. It 
purports to be[the work uf S.. who ib not 


actually named In the book, but ho is mani- 
festly the speaker m chap^. vi-ix., for he is 
the builder of tho temple In Jerusalem In 
IX. 7 , 8. The W. of S. is an exhortation to 
seek wisdom, first, because it brings salva- 
tion to the pious Jews; secondly, becauMe 
of Its divme essence; and thirdly, bocauso 
the hist, of Israol shows how wisdom 
brought blessings to Israel and calamities 
to the heathen. It Is generally btdlovcMl 
that tho W. of 8. was written originally in 
Gk., by an Alexandrian Jew with a philo- 
sophical education. lU most probable 
date Is 100-50 u c. Some scholars con- 
sider it as the most beautiful of all late 
Jewish writings. 

Solomon*s Seal, name applied to various 
;mecies of t he liliaceous genus PolygoruUmn, 
The plants have rhizomes on which a mark 
resembling a seal remains as each ann. 
shoot dies down. 

Solomos, Dionysios (170S-1857), Qk 
nition.il poet. h. on the is. ot Zante, used 
the veiii.ieular dialect of tho Ionian Is 
His Ode to Liberty as famous as that 
of Shelley, ami he wrote the Gk. national 
dutlum Hh poeti\ is full of fire aud 
mspiiation 

. Solon (f 638-c 35S n c ), Vtheuian law- 
givii lie (.irl> distinguished himself 
by Ins poc1i\ his llrst works being iu 
a light and aniatoiv vein, later giidng 
W.IV to poems offeimg wise advice. S, 
qnic*kl\ made an impression by his 
cquit\ and wisdom Aecordiugh (n 504 
H.(y. lie was chosen art hon m tlie hope that 
he would end the Internal dissensions 
caused by the iiv allies of tlie three parties, 
known by their [ilacc of habitation as the 
Plain, Upland, and Shore The aristo- 
emtb dwelt on tho plain, the mcTcliants 
along tlio bhore, ami the poor people on 
the highlands, b *s eftorts to fulfil this 
hope were embodied in hib code, com- 
prising constitutional, ec onomlo, and mls- 
etllaiieous lefoirns. By dirldiiig the 
titi/ens into classes ectordfng to their 
landed propel tv, lie was able Gi eslabUsh 
what was hw ideal iroVtrua. namely, a 
limited oligarchy. As regards the ftovXv, 
or deliberative council of 400, S. re- 
org.inlsed, if he did not inbtitiite It, and 
it was he, probably, who entrusted to the 
august Areopagus the guardianship of 
tho laws and morals of the community 
Tho disburdening ordinance, oi 
was tho most famous of his economic 
mi asureu; It sought to lelieve tho debtors 
with ns llttlo iiifringoment as possible on 
the claims of tho wealthy ( i editors, and 
seems to have consisted priiieipallv in a 
defircM latioii of tho coinage. Ho visited 
Egv fit, Cv prus, and possibly Lydia. Old 
qniirelH wore revived during his absence, 
and shortly after his arrtval at Athens the 
power woe seized bv^PisSstratus. to whom 
8. is said to have given jkdvice on various 
later occasions. See IC. Freeman, The 
Work awl Life of Solon. 1926, and W. .1. 
Woodhouse, Solon the Liberator • a Study 
of the Agrarian Problem xn Attica in the 
Seventh Ceniurif, 1038 

Solothurn, see Solfttre. 

Solovetsk, group of is. at the entrance 
to tho gulf of Onega, in the White 8ea. 
On the main is., called 8.. Is a monastery. 
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founded in 1429 to which fonnerty 10.000 
pilgriiufl traveUcd annually 
Soloviev, Vladimir Seigevich (18o3*- 
1900). Ku^hian uhiloHOphtr and poit b m 
Moscow PaitJ> by the study of phiio 
sophy and partly by perbonal relkious 
Intuition, S abandoned his oaiiy atheistic 
matenulism nid accepted Christianity, 
believing? the ideal t scenic of the woild 
ousted in tho mind of Cud and uanilni? 
this Ofestme “^ophia * conotived of as a 
feminine entity, of whom he cxfierienred 
three visions Ho revived tlio ( hristian 
humanism of such tlimkcis as Erasmus 
More, and do Salt s supplied a thcolotrical 
and philosophic justiflr ation for it and 
uiffcd that the principle of holiness bliould 
be intioduced into every sphere of man s 
social life s believed that the lecon 
i}iliation of tlio 1 and W churclas was 
of supreme importance for Europe and 
sought for a s\nthesi8 of tho tuo His 
work Is of tlio f^rcatesl import Aiue in the 
movement for the leumon of the < hiiic hes 
Many of the ideas of such vintii^ w 
P6j?uy, Muiitim and Berdvaec an fore 
shadowed in swiitJm; 1 iifir triii'< of 
his works me hide J-iistiflcation of the Good 
(1918), Plato (nil) and I he Great ihs 
ntdf and Christian Policy isee lives and 
studies by 1) von Lsnadse 1909 H 
Prager, 192'>, G teaeker, 1920 \V h/yl 
karski (2nd ed ) I i* 1* (wiossminn 
193(» and I Aluekeimoim 19l(> 

Solo Whist, card game iiorniallv plaved 
by four pi i>eis with tin. lull i uk of fiftv 
two cards It is also i goo<l game for 
five, each plav « r in turn standing out for 
one deal rin game os pi wed bv four is 
hero descrilM d ns in ordiii ii\ whist (q t ) 
tricks are to be nnclc V hue in 
of trlekfl counts foi nntliing the ob)< ( t Is 
to make either (o) tight truks with i 
partnei (proposition) or (/ ) hv< (silo) or 
nine (abondanri) tricks from ones own 
hand against the rcni uiiing thn c pi i^cis 
in combiiiatioii oi (r) so to phy <»uo s 
own hand is to make no tucks at uli 
(mi^^re) i i< li h iiid constitutes a s« poi ate 
game P irtncrHhii s tU uigc round iftcr 
lound wlith mi * n is a spi m il c lU I ho 
cords are dealt thi< e it i tune down to the 
last foui wliKh are thin d< ilt singh, 
tho last lime tiiriic-d up ns the truin]i 
m the dc ilci s Innd I In plner on the 
dealer s 1< ft has the first < ill \ placer it 
he does not p is*, c in i it ht r ( 1 ) prortone 
which of tours Iii\ his isking foi v 
partner or (2) ( ill a s h oi ( 1) i ill simple 
miaere tho trump suit hi iiig disi irdod cn 
(4) call simple ulondaim naming his own 
trump suit if hi pU u»cs hi foie the tlrst cai 1 
IS led, or ( 'i ) c a 11 open mi ( mi sc / / iw? ertf ) 

i f , undertake not only to lose ill thirti i n 
tricks but to show hts own i diets iiniut 
diately the first trick is plaveil or (0) call 
abondance d^cUa fe \ e nndcitiko to v>lii 
all thirteen trie ks ohoosiiig his own tniinp 
suit The V alue of thi bc' difli rent e*a]lB is 
in the inverse older to that in which they 
are stated An abondance in trumps is 
superior to an abondance in a plain suit 
If the first player elects to * pass,* he and 
he only, maj necept a proposition mode 
by any of the remaining players piovided 
such propositions have not bee n pte vlously 


accepted oi superseded by a higher calL 
An mfi nor call is neciAsardy of no avail if 
i prev ions plav ei has made a better one 
If the dealer, when it comes to his turn 
to call proposes (assuming there be no 
better cal] by n pievious player), only the 
plavei on his immediate left may accept. 
A player w ho makes tho highest caU, viz , 
abondance dulaiee leads wherever he 
may be siatcel in relation to the dealer. 
V plivcr having onee made a catt may 
iiieie ist it to any bupciior call If all tho 
pi i vers pass, tho eaids are dealt anew by 
the bcconcl plavcr unless it has been 
prcviouslj uringed in such an event to 
play genci il mist re when the player who 
takes the tliiibi(.nth trick pays some 
ogri od stake to the i ther plaj ers Stakes 
arr pioportioncd to the value of tho call*^ 
^Ahcrt in abf ndance proposition, or solo 
siiiectds with tucks to spaie ( over 
truks ) tliLsi arc i ml for accordlag to a 
pitviouslv III in <^111 scale ( onvcrbclv, 
niuler links it those shoit of the 
numbci lequiied an paid for bv the 
PCI m failing to fulfil his cill If a ca,rd 
IS i vposed bv one of too opponents of a 
instil Ciller, oi a end lid ou of turn 
against him oi i revoke is made, the 
mi sett callii can cl win the stakes 

In the case of other evposuns the 
nggi livid pla>er can demand thet the 
exposed card be pla> td or not played and 
this as ling as the < aid remains unpluved 
Hut thi otTiiidci laii nlwa>s throw aw vy 
the evposul raid if he tiniiot follow buit, 
OI he cun li id it except against a solo oi 
abondante Ihi penilty of ( uttmg i 
suit IS mu tod wlion i placer leads out 
ot his till 1 In this (dso if the other 
plav CIS do not ch losi to regard the caid 
so h d Is cxfiose d thi v may call a suit 
from thi offendei oi Ins partner when it 
(xmies t ) the turn of either of these nest 
toll il 'itiel this demand must be complied 
with under pcnilty of i revoke The 
pen lit V for a revoke is the loss of tline 
ti II ks If the oiTcndt r bucccods notw ith 
btnn ling tin siibtraetion of throe tricks m 
in iking ( nough to win his declaration, he 
loses thi lie I nation and pa>s into the 
Ntikes the agreed price of his call to each 
of his advrrs irics (or if he have i partner 
the two 1 i\ the penaltv Joiiitlv) If both 
si lt.s oi ill the players revoke the deal is 
iinll ami void 

111 M)1 ) toi thico one c miplele suit is 
reiiiiM 1 k iving a paik of thirtv nine 
etuds (It lit out (in thiecs) in the ordinal y 
wa> Ihe order of tails is solo at n 
danct abondance in trumps mi^ttre ab « 
tkmu diilartt and nnscu mierU 

S AN elifttrs fioin outraot bn Igc in 
that tine IS no umv e i illy occepte I code 
ofiuks h 's Wilks, Soto If Aisf and 

Audi n Soto, 1923 

Soktioe, points in tin ecliptic at which 
tho bun IS fnrtlicst noith and south from 
the equator ThoforiiurlHthesuininerb 
(about lime 21) and the latter the winter 
s (about Dec 21) and on these ilav'T the 
sun onteis the signs of ( vneei ami (^pn- 
oornus respect I vely Ihe siimiuer ^ 
ooinoldes with ho longest day and the 
winters with the shortcHt 

Soluble Glass, or Water Glass, is piepared 
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by fufiiner silica (sand nr flint) with 
sodium carbonatOp or vvith carbon and 
sodium sulphatOp when the silicates of 
sodium may bo dissolved out It may 
be also prepared by dli^cstioii of ^lir a and 
caustic soda under pic>^8ui( It is thus 
obtained as a viscous solution from 
which concentrated acids precipitate tho 
hydi oxide p dilute acids with weak solu 
tions retain the silicic acid in solution 
but the mass gradually gclitinibes and 
then solidlflcs b U is used fur ptc 
aring artiflcial stone, and is coated on 
uildings as a protection against wcathei 
Ing for the manuf of soap for prcscr\ lug 
eggs, and for fireproof cements 

Solutions, liomogcnoous mixtures of two 
or more suhbtanccb the composition of 
which ciin be continuoiisH varied between 
certain limits M itUr is m three distinct 
states of aggregation — solid liquid, and 
gas, and since mattci In any bt \te can bt 
mixed u Ith matter m c\ er\ other st itc at 
least theoicticallv, the followmg different 
clobscsofS are possible \i7 S of (1) gas 
in gab (2) liquid in gas (1) solid m gns 
(4) gas in liquid (5) liquid in liquid (h) 
solid in liiiuid (7) gas iii solid, (8) liquid 
in solid (9) solid m bohd (10) moio com 
pheated ^ \vith tho three stages of aggro 
gation represented Iissentiallv then tho 
Btud\ of s (onMsls in ihe study of sin h 
cl isses of mixtures V\ lu n diffi rt ut buh 
stances are brought together tlicy either 
act chemically on one inotlni or Iho 
6imp]\ mix It is this littii cliss cnl> 
where no chemicil aetiui lakes tIuc 
that constitutes tnie S In tcims of the 
phase rub (6f< CtIBBS Josiui WiiiiUD) 
a solutn 11 IS a single pli i'^e 

Solutwjia in Oa^e^t —When one gas dis 
solves m another to form a true solution 
It IS soluble to an unlimited extent The 
prossnio exerted bj a mixture of gases Is 
the ‘*um of the pitssures of the eon 
stitueuts This law of iiaitiil piessims 
enuiii lated by Dalton ih stiicth applicable 
onl\ to peifert gases 1 iquids have the 
power to dissolve irf gises <ir as we more 
generally say, a liquid can vaporise into 
a space containing a gns V phenomenon 
of this typo is ordinary e \ iporution iii the 
presence of the atraosplu re flio law of 
the S of a liquid In a gis was discovered 
by Dalton and states that tlie vapoiii 
pressure of the vapour of a liquid in the 
presence of a gas is the same as 1 1 a 
vacuum borne solids such as iodine 
pass over Into vapour in the presence of a 
gas, without first bceoming Uquld thus 
forming of solids in ^iscs The solu- 
bility of solids in gase*^ infrei«es with rise 
In temp , i e the vapour tension increases 
with rise of temp 

Solution 9 in Solids Many solids have 
thepropcitc of dissolving gases eg palla 
dlum disyolvcs hydrogen and chare oal 
dissolves carbon dioxide Tlio greater 
the pressure to which the gas is subjecte d 
the large r the quantity absorbed by i he 
Bolifi It is ffften a matter of extreme 
difficulty to differentiate between true 
solution and chemical combination in sue h 
cases S of liquids in solids are known, 
but their properties have not liccn sindled 
to any extent Mixed crystals and glasses 


form types of s of solids In bolids These 
b bhow some of the riroptrties of gaseous 
and liquid s diffusion of a solid through 
a solid has bci n demonstrate d b v clamping 
disks of gold to the base of lead i flinders, 
and keeping at a constant temp for four 
\ ears On assa^ iiig tho le nd it was found 
that the gold had diffuse d about 8 milli 
metres into the lead Iho law of Homy 
(see below) iiolds lor solid S uid is m the 
case of liquids wheic the x a pour tension 
of tho s lb loss than that of thi solv out, so 
in bohd S thiio is a diminution of the 
maximum tension of th( sohent In tho 
studj of allox 8 ia t ) solid S lu frequently 
encoimtc n d 

Solution^ in J iqn\d \1I gases are 
nhsoihed to some extent hx all liquids 
the amount absorbed \aning with the 
natun of the gas and of th« liquid Thus 
anim >nm is vei\ soluhk in witci 1 
volume of watei it 0 t ind 700 inm 
pressure dissolving 10 >0 volumes of tho 
gas w hilst under the SI uu conditions only 

0 02 xolumi of hxtlrogen is disM>l\ed The 
solubility of ga‘*cs m liquids diminishes 
xxith list of temp Witli onh sllghth 
solnhh gasts such as niti igeu thi law of 
llenrv holds Tins statis that the iminint 
dissolved at a gu en te mp is diret tl> pio 
peril nil to till pressiiic lint biiieo the 
deiisitx of a gns x irus liiu tlx is the 
jiribsiiic the xolumi of gis dissdxed is 
theiifnt intleiendini if tin piissim 
In till COSO of mixed j^ascs dissolving m a 
liiim 1 Daltons liw it piitiil piissuiis 
hold M tlie suluhilitv of c ir li gis 
dcfin Is on its i xxn piitnl pr s me I or 
high piissuns and for xciv s dubli gists 
(mi tluiefoii f 1 1 I II iMtritid '^ ) 
III nix s and Daltons liws do not hold 
S of li imds in liqui Is i in hi dixiikd into 
txxi ilissts (I ) liqiiiils xxhicli lie mlseihli 
in all iioi>ortiins (2) li imds whir h ilis 
Rolxi one anotlier W oulv i liiniti li i xtent 
In til first iliss thill Is a i h inge in 
XI liii ie on mixing giniiillv a lUcieise 
anil ill (xrlntim ii ihsoiption of boat 
occuis The xapoiii pics urc of such a 
mixtiiie (n) inuj he hetxviin tiu two 
separ iti xajioiir prissuii s xxhi n fi ii tional 
dHtill itir ri IS possible (h) in i\ hi giinter 

01 less than the v ipoiii pii ssiin i f eitliei 
constituent Inthei ist of (M mmnnimi 
ind in ixinmm boiling point mixtures 
respi tivflx are oht lined On mixing 
liquids of the hi cnnil el ish it Is found that 
each hquid Is < ipable of dissolving some 
of the othi r Flius clhi r sh iki n up with 
XVI ter tikes up i |ti lenl while 10 pei 
cint ifthe fthu is dlssilvcd in tho water 
rhf mibcihililx of two pntinllv mibiihle 
liquids Is d( pe ndi nt on tin temp goner 
ally men Ubing but m some i ases dimininh 
mg with tlic teriiii Many liquids only 
parti illy misiihle at /irdlnnrv temps he 
come roinpktily inlbi ible at Homo higher 
temp which temp has him called the 
critic r 1 b temp eg phenol and water 
Whenever a hotld is brought into the 
presinee of a liquid some of the RoUd 
dlssolvcH Tho niimhcr of Mich is In 
finite, and S of thlR clans aio no usual that 
when tho term b Ir used the S of a solid 
in a liquid first louics to rnlnd Tho 
solubility of solids In liquids varies very 
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greatly, some substances being nearly in 
soluble (such •as gold and platinum m 

soluble (eg tiie calcium and strontium 
salts of permangank a.cld) Thiro is 
however, a limit to tlie extent to which a 
solid can dissolve That point at which 
a liquid cannot take up more of the soUd 
at a given temp is called the point of 
saturation and sm h i solution is known 
os a saturated solution The term un 
saturated is applied to S which < an take 
up more of the dissoh < d siil stam e while 
b which contiin inoie of the dissolved 
substince than roiiesponds to a stite 
of btahlo cquihbrium ire termed super 
saturated Jf a supers itiir ited solution is 
shaken with some of the dissoh cd sub 
stance or if a fi igment of the c rvst ilhnc 
solid IS intioduccl into tlie solution the 
excess of solid in solution is deposited and 
cquilibiium IS restoied Mip( rs xtnmtc d 
b are most readih formed bv silts 
which cr>stallis( The soliibilitx of a 
solid in i liqui 1 gener ill\ incie iscs with 
the rl e in loinp although sometimes 
the reverse is the case e g calcium < itrate 
Hie rate of b may also change abruptljr 
giving a slower locrease or even decrease 
Thus nitre is more soluble In hot than In 
cold water 100 parts of water it 0 C 
dissolving 11 parts and at 100“ ( 247 

{ larta 1 or com uuu suit *b correspond 

ng amounts are respcctivih 3a 5 and 
39 6 parts In the case of sodium sulpliato 
the solubility increases with ii'^o of temp 
up to 34“ C but for a further i is( of temi 
the solubility graduallj dimini^hos But 
two solubilities are really in question 
hero NaaSO* lOII (> b(l)W 34“ C and 
hdtS 04 aliove riie < il mm sslts of 
organic nculs mi> bo cite 1 is t>pes 
of diminishing sohibilitv with me lease of 
temp precipitation of solid oceiiriing 
when a siturated soluli ri is heated 
lie gardiiig the re il conditi m of a sub 
stance In solution two tlie ones the 
* hydrate theory’ and tlie dissociation 
theory ha\o been put fonvnid borne 
times tho former regaids the solution ns 
consisting of de flnlte compounds of soh ent 
and dissolved substance ind there is a 
certain amount of o\idtu e m favour of 
this Tiie latter theoiy was de\ eloped 
from tho stuely of the pressure exerted 
by disHoUid subataiiees 1 his pressure 
ealleel tho eiamotic pn ssurt (s e Osmosis) 
is for dilute S approximate Iv tlie same as 
would be excrteei bv the solute If it existed 
08 i ^aa and oceupu d the s uiit volume at 
tho same temp Thus tho orlinan gis 
laws of Doyle (»a> 1 ussae and \\ogodro 
wore foimd to hold for s \ < Hso relation 
has been shown to exist between osmotic 
pressure and the loweiiiig of the freezing 
point and tho vapeAir te iision of a solution 
and hence the molecular weights of dis 
soh od substance s can bo dote rmmod from 
the ir measure inent riiose fae ts are true 
only for S of substnuecs such as sugir 
t e non electrolytes The osmotic pressure 
of most salts and of all the strong acids 
and bases is greater for all concentrations 
than would be expected fremi the laws of 
gas pressure applied by van t Hoflf to the 
osmotlo pressure of S It was observed 


that all those exceptions to the laws of gas 
pressure had a common property of being 
eloctrolysable Wilharason and Clausius 
liad, loiw before suggested that elei tro 
lytes might exist as free ’ions,* each Ion 
being ch irgod with electricity either posl 
tivcly or negatively Ihe dissociation 
theoiy was developed by Arrhenius and 
rat tliods were pr intcd out for determining 
the amount of dissociation from the 
lowering of the freezing point and of the 
vapour tension According to tho disso 
ciation theory a suiistanco such as 
potassium chloride K( 1 exists in S as 
potassium and chlorine ions quite free 
from OT o another and the free elements 
aie prevented from assuming their ordi 
nary properties bv tlir enormous charge 
of elect rifit> they boat When however 
a solulioTi IS placid in a ves&ol with 
electrodes and i curieiit is jassid the 
potis-sium iiid chlorine ino\e m opposite 
directions giving up tlieir ch irgo and 
beomiiig the ordinary free element at 
t ich electroele The ions behave as if 
they all hul the same capaeit\ for elec 
1 tneii\ or simple multiples or submultiples 
of it ind he nee i ara i s 1 iw th it equal 
quantities of electricity require equivah nt 
quantities of the ions for their tinnsport 
The dissociation or ‘lonie* theory accords 
\ cry well w ith experiment il facts Thus 
the ability of a substance to enter mt« 
eliomical re action depends on the numbei 
of fiee ions it contains and Ostw ild s 
de leimination of the eooihcients of afflnitv 
from the electric eonductix it\ of S m ikc 
it exldent that elcetne coneluetiMU 
depends on tho s imo condition 1 h 
thermo neutrality of iieutial s pointed 
out b\ Hess is expliine I h\ tho fict thit 
in s there is little decomposible matter 
the silts present being tlieii as free ions 
Mso the fiet that tho cxoliition of heat is 
the same when strong acids and bases 
neuti ilise one another i** explained, since 
tiie ions an not changed combination 
taking pluc onh between 11 and OH to 
form HoO thus K OH +- H + Cl - 

K + (1 H IIOH Ihe lomc theory de 

SI ite a few dlscrepanc los accounts for se 
many hitherto unexplained ficts and 
supported bv so much experimental dita 
that its truth must be admitted Most of 
the ditlleulties h i\o been met lii trj mg to 
lecouiit for tho behiniour of strong 
In tliise ordlmirv laws iie not ibei d 
and it was previoush supposed thit tin a 
contained a largo prop irtion of un i i isi d 
molecules Recent w irk indie at <s that 
<\en these strong are eoiuktilv 
ionised (Deb>e and Iluckcl) and that the 
disc repanc les are due to ek rostatie 
action and other causes Set al o Flpo 
TRO i\si8 See T M Lowry anl A C 
Cavfll ItUermediate Cltimisfn/ li T B 
Partington Ointrdl Chemi*^fn/ nib and 
1 A Philbnck and J II linvard 
lextbook of Iheoreiical anl In rgamc 
Chemi<iiry 1949 

Solway Firth in part the estuary of the 
It Esk and, in part an inlet of the Irish 
Sea It separates England from Scotland, 
that is tho N W of Cumberland from the 
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Scottlgh Bhirefl of Wtetowu. Klrkcud- I ooiumon frontier wltfai Somalia or what 


briffht. and Dumfries. here the viaduct 
of tlie foxiuer Caledonian Railway spans 
the firth near Annan it is on^ if m. 
\iide, but at its mouth the breadtii is over 
25 ra. There are salmon fislierles. The 
tides ebb and ilow with grreat rapidity, 
creating a *bore' of somo 10 m.p.h. 

Solway Moss, diet, m Cumberland, 
Enicland, re( laimed boglond, on the 
Scottibh border between the Sark and 
Esk rivs. Tho Engr defeated James V. 
of Scotland here on Noy. 24, 1642. 

Solyman, or Suleiman, II. (1496~1 566), 
sultan of Tiirke>, sumamod the *Mainii' 
floent* by Eiuopeans and *Kaiiooni* or 
*the L^slator* by his compatiiots. He 
seized Belgrade (1522), captured Rhodes 
from tlu Knights of St. John (1523), 
defeated and slew King Louis of Himgary 
at Moh5cs (1526), wrested Annenia and 
the cities of Tabriz and Bagdad from the 
Persians (1534), conquered Croatia (1537), 
estab. a pasha in Buda (1511), obliged 
Austria to pay d tribute of 10,000 ducats 
yearly and to recogui'^e hia suzertunty 
over Hungary, and in to60 gamed a 
decisive naval victory over a Chn^^tian 
confedcrar\ at Djerbeh. The one calami- 
tous defeat he sustained was at the hands 
of Jean do La Valette, who saved Malta 
(ldb5) Ho was succoeded by Selim II., 
S *8 son by a Russian slave, S. mmdcring 
his legitimate otfsprmg to ^^rther thl^ cud. 

Soma, or Homa, one of the plants from 
which the ambrosia of the Indian gods 
IS said to bo derived, hence it Is sacred 
The ninth book of tho Rigi (da-Sandutd 
lonsists of hvinns intended to be recited 
m honour of S. Various plants with milky 
latex arc said L) have been tho true s , 
notably Abilepias aetda and Ptriploca 
aphylla 

Somali, The, native people of Somaliland 
They aic a Hainitic ru<e, identuul. It 
seems, uitli the people of Punt, nho figure 
in early £g> ptian hist , and composed of 
nomads (wno preponderate), traders, a 
few townsmen, anu outUing sub caste 
tribes. They live m fdiniljts, grouped in 
rlans, uud<r an elcctuc or honHliiary 
< hieftaln'-hip Thev are mainly Muslims 
The b. number about 1,000,000 

Somaliland, country of Africa, popu- 
larly called the * Eastern Horn of Africa,' 
jutting out lnU> the Indian Ocean along 
the Boutli of the gulf of Aden. Somt 
130,000 hq. ni of S are now included 
in Aby-isinia. S is traversed bv a 
steep scarp running , and E fr^tm 
near Uanar to Cape Gaidafiii An and 
desert, known as tho Hand, lies imme- 
diately south of the higtilaiids wliich 
gradnally slope down to tho Wcbi Sho- 
beyli R fiCvel ecruli-strewn stretches 
separate tins riv. from the Juba, which 
forms the southern i>oundary. Hides, 
gums, ostrich featheis, ivory, cattle, 
spices, coffee, mother-of-pearl, and gold 
in^ts are tho chief exports. See next 
thr^ articles, v 

Somaliland, British, Brit, protectorate 
bounded on the N. by about 450 in. of 
the gulf of Aden and extending from Loyi 
Ada, long 43^ 15' E. as far as 40" E long., 
close to the tn. of Banda Zlada Its 


was It. Somaliland before tho Second 
World War runs from Banda Ziada to a 
point in hit. 8" N., thenoo tlie boundary 
marches with that of Abyssinia to near 
Jalelo, and with that of Fr. Sotnalilanil 
from near Julolo to Loyi Ada on tho 
coast. Tho area is 68,000 sq. in. Tho 
dominant physical fcatiues, extending 
soutliwards from the coastline, are the 
Guban. which comprises an almost boie 
alluvial (Miastal plain varying In breadth 
from less than a mile m the Fi. to 60 m. 
in tho W. and a maritime plain broken 
w ith ridges of limestone and hi lls of igneous 
rock, and which \arieB m breadth from 
about 2 ni. to .10 m., tho Gobs, a vortical 
escarpment of limestone with foothills and 
iidges rising to 3500 ft in height; and tho 
Ogo, II long wide ftaiurelesa plateau 
sloping genii V to the S.E. into the Uaud, 
a belt of tiiom wlldeinoss and pastuiages, 
extending into Abybslma and tho former 
It. ter. of bomnlia The maritime plain, 
with a hot (Imidto and scanty rainfall, 
glows in places frankinrense and luvrih 
wees. Tlio ridges and hills near the base 
of the escdipiuent hove a cooler climate 
and higher rainfall On the interior plateau 
average rainfall ranges from 20 in. in 
the W. to 8 in m tho S. and S.E. The 
plateau consibta in pait of open savanna 
with thorn\ acacias and paitlv of grass- 
covered plains This part of the pio- 
toctoratc suppoits tho bulk of the grazing 
stock, camels, cattle, sheep, and goats, on 
which most of the native pop. subsists. 
On Homo parts of the maritime plain and 
of tho cbcarpment is grow n a plant some- 
what like sisal, but its fibre has not the 
commen lal value ot the latter The pro- 
tettoritc IS administered by a go\eraor 
whoso powers are defined by Somaliland 
Ordtrs in Council, 1029 to 1935 For 
adrami-.tiativo purpobes tho country Is 
divided into six dists. eaih under a dist. 
otfleer Tho six dists of tho ro tint ry are 
Berbtia, Bnrao, Borauia, Eiigavo, Har- 
geisa, and lias A nod. 

About ono tlireo hundredth of the 
couiiUj IS under arable agruiilturc, tlie 
rest H pastoral land. All cultiiution is 
by natives, who farm tlie land subject to 
ulilcial periiUHHiou. Most of the ptople 
are nomads and sheep, goats, and cattle 
are their wealth. Agric production is 
limited to sorghum, maize, giara, beans, a 
little wheat, and barley. Exports consist 
chiefly of slieep and goats and tho 
skins of thebo animals, wliile tho rhief 
impoils are artlc los of native ionsuinptlon 
and clothing, namely rices dates and 
sugar and textiles Tropical fish of every 
kind are abundant The c hief poits are 
Berbctci, Zellah, and Las Khoreh. There 
are no railways and />I1 transport is by 
road, borne 2000 m. of ^ood aie biiitablo 
for wheeled tcatllc. Thrrc are wireless 
stations at all the ports, a# well as ordinary 
telegraphs. There is a police force and a 
camel corps. 

Before 1884 tlie administration of the 
Somali coast was In Egyptian liands. 
When it collapsed in that year a pro- 
tectorate was proclaimed by Britain, and 
the boundaries settled w ith France, Italy, 
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and AbysBlnla. The protectorato was 
administered by the resident at Aden as 
a dependency of India until 1898, when 
it was transferred to the charge of the 
B'oreign Office. In 1905 it was trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office. Between 
1901 and 1920 the hist, of the country is 
that of compalerns af?ainst Mohammed 
bin Abdulla Hassan, the *Mad Mullah.* 
In 1001-3 expeditions wore sent afire^st 
him, and In Jan. 1904 he vvtis defeated at 
Jidballeh. He retired into Somalia and 
sought It. protection. An ufrreement was 
made between him and the It. Oov., but 
he soon disrefrarded its terms and attacked 
tribes under Brit, protection. From 1914 
d^ultory hghiing: continued till 1020, 
when a combined attack with land and 
air forces scattered the mullah’s followers 
and captured all his forts and posHesslons. 
lie fled Into Abyssinia, where he died in 
the following year. In the Second World 
War B. S. was invaded by It. foro<\s on 
AufiT. 4, 1040, the Fr. surrender of Jibuti 
havinj? left the dependency Isolated and 
surrounded by It. ter. See further uivder 
Italian Kaht Africa. Campaicnh in. 
The Somali pop. was estimated at 314.700 
before the war. The non-native pop. is 
probably less than 3000, being: mainly 
Arabs and Indians. 

See 11. K. Urpke-Brofkinan, British 
Somalitand, lOiJ itA-rtcilotlvo and ethno- ! 
log:ical); H. Bayne, Sun, Sand, and 
Somats, 1921 (light d<‘seilptive); 1). Jar- 1 
dine. The Mad Mullah of Somaliland, 
1923; and F. Syhia Paiikliurst, Ex- 
Italian SmnalUana, 1950. 

Somaliland. French (*C0te franoalso des 
Somalis*). B'r. colony coinniandlng the 
southern entrance to the lied Sea. It has 
an area of 9()71 sq. in. Tiic protectorate 
comprises coast stations with a hinter- 
land. In 1890 the scat of government 
wa*- removed from Obok to Jibuti on the 
bay of Tajura. A railway runs from 
Jibuti to Addis Abubn, the cap. of 
Abyssinia, wiiicli greatly augmented the 
strategic iiuportan<*o of the former. Traffic 
which used to go by camel through Zeila 
now reaches Abyssinia by rail. In Jibuti, 
a Fr. mission school for boys and one for 
girls wos opened in 1902, but these were 
replaced in 1022 by a public elementary 
school. There ore verv few industries, 
pearls, shells, and mother-of-pearl being 
the most important. Halt mines were 
opened in 1912 at liOke Assal. Cotton is 
grown, dates, coco-nuts, mangoes, and 
vegetables, end there is considenible 
tr^c between the coast fisheries and the 
inland trade. Jibuti is in communication 
with Aden, Fram-e, and other EuroiH*an 
conutrlcs. The (irln. exports are coffee, 
hides, skins, ivory, and salt. The native 
pop. in 1946 vw estimated at 44,800 
(Somali 15,700, Arabs 5600, Danaklls 
21,100); Buropoans numbered 1500. See 
Journal offidel de la c6te francaise des 
Somalis. 

Somaliland. Italian (Somalia), former 
It. colony along the B. coast of Africa 
from Brit. Somaliland to Dick's Head, 
Kenya. The bomidnrles inland were 
settled by treaty with Abyssinia in 1908, 
and aro roughly at some 180 m. from the 


coast; under the treaty of London. 1816, 
and an agreement In pursuance ot that 
treaty after riio First World War, Qreat 
Britain gavo up to Italy ter. lying on the 
r. b. at the Juba R., together with the 
port of Kismayu. In 1936 It. S. was In- 
corporated, with Eritrea and Abyssinia, 
in the new gov. of It. E. Africa. Its 
future after the 1947 peace treaty re- 
mained undecided. 

The clilef occupations are stock-raising 
and ogriculturo. The Miiortins rear camels 
and sheep. The climate is tropica.1 and 
hardly favourable to Europeans ; but with 
good irrigation schemes, the coastal areas 
lend themselves to intensive cultivation 
of sucli tropical products as cotton, sisal, 
sugar cane, and oil-seed plants. Exports 
consist chiefly of sesame oil, gum, ivory, 
resin, hides, butter, cotton, and kapok, 
(iov. factories at Vittorio d'Africa were 
built for dealing with agric. products. 
At Brava there is a tannery at which 
sandals, bogs, and cushions and other 
leather goods are maxle ; and at Mogadishu, 
Merca, and other places there are engineer- 
ing shops; the manuf. of sea salt is 
carried on In the bay of Hafan with a 
yearly output of 300,000 tons. There Is 
also nsbing for tunny and for mother-of- 
pearl. • There are 113 km. of railways. 
A highway from tho port of Mogadishu. 

S lnnned to replace the 1200-m. track 
iiilt during the lt.-Bthlopian campaign 
of 1935 to connect the port with Addis 
Ababa \ia Jijlga, IJairar, and Diredawa, 
was completed as far as Ilarrar. The pop. 
in 1931 was 1,021,000, including 1600 Ith 
Soon after the occupation of Massawa 
in 1885 an It. naval mission secured a 
treaty with tho sultan of Zanzibar, giving 
to Italy commercial rights whereby in 
effect the Somali coast came under It. 
protection. This area was extended by 
agreement with Britain. The colony was 
at fir'll given as a concession to a com- 
panv ainl only became a formally consti- 
tuied It. colony In lUO.'i. The respective 
‘-phenes of influence of Britain, France, 
and It*il\ in S. were settled by treaty hi 
1006. The frontier with Abyssinia was 
fixed In 1908. After the First World 
War exteiisivo claims were made on the 
Brit. ters. adjacent to Somaliland. These 
were met , to a very limited extent, bv the 
cession to Italy of Jubaland, a good 
cotton-growing area, by the Convention 
of London, July 15, 1924. Finally, a 
short campaign in 1926-27 brought the 
hitherto Independent sultanates under 
direct It. rule. In the Second V'orld 
War the Its., after overrunning Brit. 
S. in 1940, lost the liiif1nti\o in their 
ow'ii ter. in Jan. 1041. S. was under 
Brit, military admiiiisiration 1941 

to 19,50. It was then tranaferred to It. 
sovereignty under a tt‘n-ycar trusteeship 
by tho United Nations. See Italian 
East Cvmpaiov in. See E. 

i Gucinotta, IMrUto Coloniale Italiano, 1933; 

I R. Cl^ca, Storia Coloniale dill** liedia 
Contemporanea, 1910; Royal Institute of 
International \ffairs. The Italian Colonial 
Empire (Infonnation Department Papon, 
No. 27), 1940; B. Rosenthal, I'he Fall of 
Italian East Afrira, 1941. 
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Someisat, see Samosata. 

Somersby« yll., tbe bp. of Tennyson, 
7 m. N.W. of Spilsby, In'Llncolnsblre, 
England. 

Somerset, Dukes of, Eng. family dos- 
oended from tbe legitimated children 
of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swyiitord. 
Tbe first duke \%as John Beaufort (1404- 
1444), grandson of John of Gaunt and 
third carl of Somerset. His daughter 
was the mother of Henry VII. He 
fought with Henry V. in Aquitaine and 
Normandy, and was created duke in 1443. 
The title was re-created for his younger 
brother, Edmund Beaufort {d 1455) m 
1448. He was killed at the firbt battle 
of St. Albans, whereupon his sou, Henry 
(1436-64), succeeded to the dukedom. 
Henry was a distinguished Lancastrian, 
and fought at ^Vake^leld (1460) and St. 
Albans (1461), and was finally captured 
and executed by the Yorkists at Hexham. 
The family titles weio forfeited, though 
Henry’s brother, Edmund (c. 1438-71). 
was styled fourth duke till bis death after 
the battle of Tewkesbury. The present 
bearers of the title, whose family name is 
Seymour, descend from a Norman family, 
who came from bt. Maur in Normandy to 
England in the thirteenth century. The 
first duke of tins line was Edward Sey- 
mour (g.v.) (1606-52), brother-in-law of 
Henry V'!!!. and protrotor of England m 
the reign of Edwai d VI. Other illustrious 
members of this family are Wm. Seymour, 
second duke (1588-1660), husband of 
Arabella Stuart; Charles, sixth duke 
(1662-1748), a member of the Kit-Kat 
Club and a Tory fayourite of Queen Anne , 
and Algernon, seyenth duke (168 4-1750), 
goyemor of Minorca (1737-42), who died 
without male issue. The eighth duke, 
Snr Edward Seymour, of Berry Pomeroy 
(^1695-1757), claimed the title by hw 
descent from the first duke by his first 
marriage, bee also Bi.aufout. 

Somerset, Edward Seymour, Duke of 
(c. 1506-52), protector of l^ngland Ho 
seryed in France as soldier and diplomat. 
Henry VIII. married his sisttr, Jane 
Seymour. On the death of the king in 
1547 &. was chosen os protestor during the 
minority of Edward VI His eltorts to 
conciliate the Scots were aboitiye, but ho 
defeated them at the battle of Pinkie 
(see Pinkie) in 1547. By the Act of 
uniformity (1549) ho tried to enforce the 
use of the first (and most extreme) Book of 
Common Prayer He disagreed with the 
council and was imprisoned in the Tower 
(1549), and again in 1551 on an unproyeu 
charge of treason, hut was condemned on a 
technical charge and oxccuteil. 

Somerset, Robert Carr, or Ker, Earl of, 
and Viscount Rochester (1589-1645). 
Scottish politician and a fayourite of 
James I., of the family of Ker of Femie- 
hurst. His good looks won him royal 
favour: ho was given Sir Walter Ralegh's 
manor of Sherborne (1609), and was 
created Viscount Rochester (1611) and 
earl of Somerset (1616) He married the 
divorced countess of Essex (1613), and 
having lost favour with the king after the 
rise m VlUicrs, duke of Buckingham, was 
convicted of impheation in the poisoning 


of Sir Thomas Overbury (g.e.). He was 
imprisoned from 1616 to 1«622, but re- 
ceived a royal pardon. 

Somerset, see Somersetshire. 

Somerset, or North Somerset, is. of the 
N. Amcr. archipelago, divided by the 
Bellot Strait from the N.W. Ter. of 
Canada, of which it is a part. 

Somerset House, But Gov. building m 
London, m which the commissioners of 
inland revenue, the registrar of Joint stock 
companies, the probate and divorce 
registrar, and other officials have their 
otlices. The E. wing is in the occupation 
of King's College The site of this huge 
edifice, which was built towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, was formerly 
that of the old 'Inno of Cliancene' and 
other adjoimng buildings which in 1549 
wcio pulled down by Edwai d, duke of 
bomeiset, who erected there (1549-52) the 
palace of the dukes of SomcrHCt. Tins 
palace, according to btow, was al *)0 used 
by Queen Elizabeth as one of her royal 
dwellings. 

Somerset Light Infantry (Prince Al- 
bert's), Bnt. regiment, the old 13tli Foot, 
raised in 1685. In 1706 the earl of Peter- 
borough converted it into a legiment of 
dragoons, which saw much borvice in 
Gibraltar and at Dettingen. It fought at 
Cullodcn, with which action the unique 
practice of the st rgeauts of the rcginu ut 
wearing their sdhlitb over the left shoulder 
IS traditionally connected, the olhctis 
haying all become casualties For dis- 
tinguished BorMcos at Jellalabad, 1842, 
the regimout was granted the mural 
crown siiperscribod ‘ fellaUharl ’ It was 
in the Crimean and Afghanistan, and later 
in the Buriiicbe and b A fricaii, campaigns. 
During the First Woild War it raised 
bixteeu battalions, which served in Fiance, 
Flanders, I'alcstmo, Mesopotamia, and 
N W. Frontier of India In the Sc( ond 
World War the S. L. 1 fought in Italy, 
Burma, and on the W. front. They were 
part of the Second Brit. Army which 
fought the battles of the Rhine operations 
of March 1945. The regiment was in 
especially fierce fighting aiound Loch. 
The Iht battabon of the b. L. I. were tho 
last Bnt troops to bavo the clommion 
of India, they sailed from Bombay on 
Feb. ‘20. 1948. 

Somersetshire, maritime ro. in the S.W. 
of England, bounded b.W. by J)e\on, 
S.E. by Dorset, E. by Wiltshire, and N.E. 
by Gloucester, while I ho Bnstol Channel 
washes its N. and N.W. shores Area 
1,036 818 ac. The coastline consists of 
low cliffs and inuishy hollows alternately, 
and its chief inlet is Bridgwater Bay. 
The only important harbours ore at tho 
mouths of the Avou and PArret, which are 
the two prm. ri\8., andsW^hich, like moat 
of tho other streams, flow Ihrough tho co. 
In a N.W. direction. Other rivs arc the 
Axe, Exe, Bruo, and Yeo. Tho most 

S rominont surface features of b. are the 
fendip UIUh towards the N. and tho 
Quantock Hills towards the W., extending 
Taunton N.W. towards tho sea. 
culminating in Will's Neck (1270 ft.). 
Fens and marshes on the channel shore 
are numerous. The wild forest of Exmoor 
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lies partly in the extreme W. of the co. 
and partly in Devon. Dunkery Beacon 
(1707 ft.), the highest point in the co., is 
in this dist. 

Agricuituro and dairy -fanning flourish 
in the CO., and the inanuf. of the famous 
Cheddar cheese is an important industry. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
turnips, mangolds, etc. ; teasels are grown 
for the woollen industry. Large numbers 
of sheep and cattle are reared. There is a 
breed of hardy ponies peculiar to the Ex- 
moor dist., whore rod deer also are found. 
The numerous orchards scattered about 
the CO. supply the cidei -making industry. 
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OLASTONHURY ABBEY, SOMERSKTSHIKE 
The Lady Chapel (late twelfth century). 

The minerals include iron, lead, zinc, 
slate, and fuller's eartli, besidos the well- 
known Bath freestone. (Joal is mined 
at Rad stock In the Mendips, The pnn. 
tns. are Bristol (partly in Gloucester), 
Bath, Wells, Taunton (the co. tn., super- 
seding the old *<'ap.' Somerton), Weston 
super-Mar»‘, Bridgwater, Yeovil, Frome, 
and Glastonbury. Bath, neb In Georgian 
architecture, has been famous since the 
Horn, occupation for the therapeutic 
clHcocy of its t liermnl springs. The 
inanufs. include woollens, worsted and 
silk goods, gloy^s, sail-cloth, and linen 
shirts, brushes, ogrie. imploments and 
machinery, and Rat h-brleks manufactured 
at Bridgwater from the sand of the R. 
T'arret. Salmon and herring are caught. 
The CO. returns six members to the House 
of Commons. 

S. was originally part of the kingdom of 
Wessex, and flgurod largely at the time of 
King Alfred's struggle with the Danes. 
Diiring the Civil war two battles were 
fought at Lansdown and Allermoor, in 


lt>43 and 1645 respectively. Monmouth 
was proclaimed king at Taunton in 1685, 
but was taken at Sodgemoor soon after. 
S. coittaiiis many remains of abbeys and 
castles, notably at Glastonbury and Dun- 
ster, while there is a celebrated cathedral 
at Wells and a flno abbey church at Bath. 
Numerous Korn, remains have been dis- 
covered throughout the co., including a 
large mosaic pavement near Langport, 
while the Meridip caves have yielded 
many relics ot prehistoric man. There 
are many late Saxon stone carvings in the 
church at Milborne I'ort. 

See W. Phelps, History and AntiquUies 
of Somersetf 1839 ; Victoria County Ilistcry : 
Somirset (cd. W. Page), 1911; K. Hutton, 
HiyhvHzys and Byways in Somerset, 1912; 
D. P. Dobson, Archaeology of Somerset, 
1931; A. Mee, SomerseJ, 1941; J. H. 
Ingram, Companion into Somerset, 1948; 
S. Townsend Warner, Somerset, 1949; M. 
Lovatt Turner, Somerset, 1949; and M. 
Fraser, Somerset (Batsford's Little 
Guides), 1949. 

Somerset Nile, see under NiLr. 

Somers Islands, see Bermi n \s. 

Somerton, par. and tn. of Soincrsct'^hire, 
England, 5 m. N.N.W. of Ilchestcr. It 
was a residence of the Saxon kings and 
cap. of Somersetsbiro. Pop. 2000. 

Somervell, Sir Arthur (1863-1937), Eng. 
<‘ompohcr and educationist, 6. at Winder- 
mere. Up was educated at Uppingham 
and King’s College. Cambridge, where he 
studied composition with Stanford, in 
Berlin, and with Parry. In 1894 lie be- 
come prof, at the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1901 an inspector of music in 
schools, this leading to an appointment as 
ofllcial inspector of music to the Board of 
Education, which ho resigned in 1928. His 
songs, especially settings of lyrics from 
Maud and A Shropshire Lad arc his best- 
known works, llo also composed two 
masses, cantatas, a symphony, and other 
works, and ed. Songs of Uie B'our Satwns 
(folk-songs). 

Somerville, Edith (Enone (1858-1949), 
Irish novelist, short story writer and 
artist, b. in Corfu, daughter of Lt.-Col. S. 
of Sklbbercen. Educated privatilv and 
at Alexandra College, Dublin, she studied 
painting in Paris and London, and was 
Biifllciontly Huccessful with black -nnd- 
whitc illustrations to have followed art as 
her inHier. But a talent for writing was 
discovered by her cousin, Violet Florence 
Martlne (d. 1915), with whom for the 
re*^t of the latter's life she collaborated 
In wTiting novels and stories under the 
names of *E. CE. Somerville ami Martin 
Rohs.' All their stones are informed 
with high spirits and a fresh and lively 
wit, and also witli an imaginative quality 
that is deeper than the humour. Expert- 
encis of an Irish B. ii.e. resident magis- 
trate), pub. in 1899 (Everyman’s Library, 
1933), and illustrated b> Miss S., is the 
most famous of their Joint productions. 
There are 3 vels. of short stories sup- 
posed to be narrated by the 'Irish R.M.*: 
Some Expert .ices of an Irish R.M, (1899), 
Further Experiences of an Irish R.M, 
(1908) (these two constitute the Every- 
man's Library vol.), and In Mr. Knox’s 
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Couniry (1915). All three vole, are noted 
for the obaraoter Flurrj Knox. Of the 
mvious Jointly written novels. The Real 
charlcUe (1S94), however, attains c. rarer 
doii^ of imaginative ins^t. Other 
works of the partnership are AU on ifte/rish 
Shore (short stories, 1903); Dan Russel, 
the Fox (1011): and the posthumous 
Mona and other Dogs, After the death of 
MIm Martin Miss S. continued to produce 
novels, in which the two names appeared ; 
on the title-page. Amoiig them were 
Mount Music (1919); Stray-awaga 0929); 
An Enthusiast (1021); The Big House 
at Inver (1926). iiho also wrote a 
biography of Miss Martin, and a life 
of her maternal grandfather, Ohailos 
Kendal Bushe, chief Justice of Ireland, 
under the title An Incorruptible Irishman 
(1932). Other works include The Smtltf 
and the Tear (a vol. of ebsays, 1933); 
The Sweti Cry of Hounds (hunting 
sketches, 1936); Sarah*s Youth (a huntmg 
stor}', 1933); Notions in Oarrison 
(1942); and Afana and Other Doga (pub. 
posthumously). 

Somerville, Mary (n^e Fairfax) (1708- 
1872), Scottish writer on matbematics and 
physical science, b, at Jedburgh. In 1304 
she married her cousin Capt. Samuel Greig, 
who died m 1806 In 1812 she married 
another cousin, Dr. Wm. S , and removed 
to London, where In 1826 she read a paper 
before the Royal Society on the Magnetic 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum, In consequence 
of which she was requested by Loid 
Brougham to translate Laplace’s great 
work, the M^eawuM ctleate. This hhe 
pub. in 1831; The Connettwn of Physual 
Sc%ence8 app^red in 1834; Physical Geo- 
graphy in 1848; and Molecular and Micro- 
scapic Science m 1869. She founded a 
soholarship at Oxford, and Somerville 
OollegEo was named after her. See her 
Personal Recollections (ed. by her daughter) 
1873. 

Somervine: 1. Oity in Middlesex co., 
Mas^husetts, U.S.A.f adjommg Boston. 
It has slaughtering and meat-packing 
industries and numerous mauufs. Pop. 
102,200. 2. Tu and go. seat of Somerset 

CO., New Jersey, U.ft,A., 36 m, W S.W. of 
Now York. Pop. 8700. 

Somerville College, Oxford college for 
women, on the Woodsto< k load, whose 
members (like those of Lady Margaret 
Hall, St. Hugh’s College, st. Hilda’s Col- 
lege. and St. Anne’s Society ) are members 
of the univ. and are admitted under a 
statute of 1920 to all Oxford degrees 
except B.D. and D.D.) on the same u>n- 
dltlons as men. Diplomas may bo ob- 
tained through the college, in education, 
anthropology, etc. There are a number 
of Bobolarahips and exhibitions. Candi- 
dates for admission to S. 0. must pass an 
entrance examination and responsions or 
an equivalent examination. S. O. was 
founded In 1879 as Somerville Hall, and 
was timed after Mary Somerville 
It was founded OMn inter-denominatioiiai 
basis; its chapel is undenommational and 
there is no college chaplain. Past prin- 
cipals Of S. C. Include Dame Emily 
Penrose and Margm Fry. Winifred 
Holtby, Dorothy L. Sayers, Eleanor 


Rathbone, and Dame Evelyn Sharp were 
undergraduates there. 

Somma: 1. Tn. of Varese, Italy, 4 m. 
S.E. of Lake Maggiore. Pop. 9500. 
2. Tn. of Italy, 9 m. E. of Naples, near 
Mt. Vesuvius. Pop. 15,800. 

Somme : 1 . Maritime dept, of N. France, 
formed from part of the auct. prov. of 
Picardy, and watered by the 11. S. There 
are four arron. : Amiens, Abbeville, Mont- 
didier, and POronne. The surface is level, 
and the soil produces corn, beets, and 
garden frmts, and forms excellent gracing 
ground. The manufs. are textiles, chemi- 
cals, sugar, and paper. Cap. Amiens. 
Area 2443 sq. m. Pop. 441,300. 2. Rlv. 

of N. BYance, rises near St. Quentin, and 
flows into the Eng. Channel. It has a 
length of 140 m., and is connected by canal 
with the Oise und the Scheldt. 

Somme Battles: 1. B'lrst important 
battle took place during the late summer 
and autumn of 1016. Tho Biit. and Fr. 
attacked the Gers. lietween Beaumont- 
Hamcl on the N. and Chauhios on the S. of 
the nv. The junction of allied forces was 
at Marlcourt, just N. of tho Somme. The 
Gers. were prepared for an attack by the 
Bnt. towards Bapaume, but not for a Fr. 
offensive on the riv. The attack was 
launched on July 1, 1916, and on the ex- 
treme left the lint were held up, but 
further S. good progress was made. The 
Fr. also made good progress towards 
P6roime. The strength of the Ger. linos 
was unsuspected, and successive series of 
trenches wore discovered, making a break- 
through practically impossible On July 
14 Ba/entin, High Wood, Longuoval, and 
Dclvillo Wood were captured by the Brit. 
Before the end of the month Ouillers and 
Pozidres were taken. During Aug. little 
headway was made, but during Sept. 
QulUemont, Le ITorest, and C15ry were 
gained, after strong mistanco, and later 
the line was pushed forward through 
Tbiepvol, Flora, Combles, E of Cl6ry, 
BeUoy, and Estr^os. Pressure was main- 
tained until Nov., and the line eventually 
rosted on Sorro, Lo Tpansloy,W. of P6ronuo 
and Chaiilnes. 2 During the last Ger. 
offensive, in the spring of 1918, tho Gers. 
advanced on both sides of the bomme 
from St. Quentin to VUleis-Bretonneux. 
The onset was so sudden that they gained 
much ground, particularly uii the N. bank, 
where the Bnt. were very weak. The 
Gers. maintained pressure until April 23, 
on which date their line in this area ran 
from Albert, N. of the Somme, to tho W. of 
Moreull on the Avre. 3. During 1 he allied 
counter-offensive tho Amers. and Aus- 
tralians, flghtmg side by side, captured 
Hamel on July 19, 1918. Tho sucooss of 
the Fr. S. of tho Somme About Noyon, 
threatened the Gers. on ih6 Somme, and 
they began to crumple in |hl8 area, and 
^ Aug. 31 PAronne hiul fallsn to the allies. 
Toe vietorious allies then simply swept 
on, and soon cleared the S<^me area (see 
Franob and Flanobhs, First World 
War Campaigns in). 

There were no comparable battles on 
the Somme in tho Second World War. In 
1940 at the end of May Gen. Weygand 
tried to reorganise the Fr. Armies aloiig 
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the bne of the Somme and Aisne Rs., but 
on June 7 the Qer. armour dashed forward 
from a Somme bndaehoad, and two days 
latof had reached Rouen. Similarly when 
the tables were turned In 1944 there was 
no battle; the Brit. 2 let Army Group 
broke out in Aug. in the direction of Beau- 
Tais, captuiod AmJens, and ciosscd the 
Somnie» aud a headlong drive then fol- 
lowed along almost the whole front. 

Sommerfeld (I’olish Lubsko), tn m 
Poland, on the R. Lubst, 44 m S B E of 
Frankfurt am-Oder It mauulS cloth 
and mac hiner\ Pop. lo,000 

Somnambulism (Lat. somnus^ sleep, 
ambulare» to walk), an example of massive 
dissociation, diamatised as a general 
automatLsm, whic h begins during and 
Interrupts the course of normal sleep The 
phenomenon is a hystoiical manifestation 
of conflict and is seen as an occasional 
symptom in anxiety states The iindii 
lying sv stern of dissociated ideas may be 
relatively simple or very complex, a fact 
which led Jcinct to classify b as mono 
ideic and pohideic The sphtting of 
the stream of consciousness make s it 
possible for the patient to live thiough 
some vivid phantasy wliich bears little or 
no relation to his environment, and w hlch 
is therefore hallucinatory in charactci 
By speaking to Ihj gently and per 
euasn cl y it is some times p«A!>s]blc to break 
into this phantasv and to get the patient 
to lubwcr questions legareling it A 
certain jicie entage of occuning in child- 
hood are thought to be diit to pbysiolo 
gicnl rather tlian to psychological causes 
These arc me t with in so e alle el glycopcnk 
clilldrcn Contrary to [uqnilar belief 
patients mav meet with sc nous acx.idents 
while in wiinnambulic states 6cr also 
PsvcHONnuKOsm. See B ITart, The 
PbVihologu of IiisnuitUf 1924, R. C 
Cordon, in Introduction to ^'mythological 
AfeeficiTi^, 1916, aud L) K ILeudeison and 
R. 1) iilllcspie, J Tixthook of Pbychiatry 
(6th cd ), 1944 

Somnatb, or Patan, ruined tn. on the 
Kathiawar Pcnmaula, baurashtpa, India, 
38 m. N W of Dm. It has mun> interest 
ing anct remains and sin Inc's which arc 
visited by largo uuiiibtis of pilgrims 
The tn. was captured aud the temples 
despoiled by Mahmud of Chirni in 
1024. The famous gates wore brought 
back to Delhi by Loiel Elieriborimgh m 
1842. 

Somnus, liat. name for the (<k god of 
sleep (Bypnos) He was the son of Ere 
bus and Nox and the breither of Death 
Morpheus was Ins numster, onci tlie 
Dreams watched ove i his sliiriiberM. b 
aud Death are usnolh roprcsciitod In art 
as two youths, slocping. or holding in 
verted torches In tbelr hands 

Sonata, term designating both a type 
of composition aud a mnsloal form. The 
8. as a type is now normally a composition 
In three or four movements, only the first 
of which is with tew exceptions in B fonn 
and often the last, thnu^ that is at least 
as frequently a rondo Tlie word is the 
feminine past participle of the It so/iore, 
to sound, a S. is thus originally simply *a 
thing sounded,* i e. played, as distinct from 


a cantata (from canktre), *a thing suiv.* 
But in the soventeenth century the S. de- 
veloped mto tho S» da camera and the 
da chxesc^. 

In the next century the one-moyement 
S. of Bcarlattl began to approximate to 
modem first-movement form, while other 
woiks of tho kind, especially tn Ger , still 
approximated to the smto, from which in- 
deed the mature b borrowed the mlnaet, 
which it later developed into tile soherzo, 
but often dropped in favour of a threo- 
mov em cut compositlou first movement in 
S form, blow movement, and finale m S. or 
rondo form. Tho modern first movement 
form dev eloped through C P. E. Bach and 
some of ins contemporaries, reached fuU 
maturity in the hands of llaydn, Mozart, 
and others, and was greatl} bti uucdb) the 
innovations of Beethoven e q in his typo 
of ^ qucun una fantasia and his late works 
of the species, wliich admitted tugal de- 
velopments and made much of the 
vanation fonn But it was only aftei 
Beethoven m tho nineteenth centurv 
tiiat tlie b became often so much modified 
as to lose its blinpo, eg m the tiauil<» of 
Schumann and Llioinu, to whom it was 
uncongenial, or in those of Lis/t who 
mtruelucod his principle of thematic tr-ins 
formation (as distinct fiom development) 
into it 

Tlie S form m its fully matured but not 
soTiUistiuited mauifobtatlous bhowb the 
following mam outlines a single move- 
ment m two prin sections, the first calle d 
the exposition, ending in another kc v than 
that of the tome I wo main them it ic 

frroupb make np its matcnal, with room 
for hiibsieliory themes and connecting 
bridge passages, and tbe^e groups are not 
very accurately but conveniently de 
sciibed as first and second subjecU. *1 he 
first lb m the tonic kev , the sec oud usu ill} 
in the dominant m a luoi cment in a major 
ke V and in tho relative majoi in one m a 
mmoL kc} The second section bogiiib 
with a development or woiking-out, 
which, as its namcb suggest, develops some 
of tlie foregoing material in new ways, but 
may also partlv or even exclusively Intro 
dace new matter (c.p. Mozart), which how- 
cvci m the hands of a master will bt 
relevant to the prin matcnal. Thi'^ de 
velopment leads to the rcc-apitulation, 
where tho opening of tho movement, i e 
the first subject, returns as before, though 
possililv with new ombelhsliments tho 
second subject, however, now also appi ars 
in tho tonic key, major or nuiior, sii I in 
the iottor case it is normally In minoi ov en 
if m the first section it ajipcared in major 
All this necessitates a new modi Intoi} 
transition between first and second siib- 
jeetb, and It is often line rathei Ihm tn 
the working-out that the greatest point of 
interest or surprise of a b. movemt nt lies 
The movement maj end in the tonic 
exactly os the first section ended in 
another key; but there mav be a ooda 
added, either a very bnef tail piece bf a 
merely ceremonial nature or a more da 
velopcd seotioi which may further work 
upon the forcguiiig material, as often in 
the case of Beethoven. Not only works 
so called are Ss., but also cdiamber music 
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of the normal classical typo and sym- 
phonies. 

Sonohus, ^nns of composito plants 
whose species are conn n only ](uown as 
sow-thistles, belousB entirely to the Old 
World. There are in all forty -five species, 
and of the three common to Britain S, 
oleracevs, the commofi sow-thistle or 
hare's-lettuce, is the best known. It is an 
ann. bearing: yeUovv ilouers, and is oaten 
by pigs and sheep. 

Senderborg, seaport tn. in the prov. of 
N. SlesTig. Als Is., Denmark, Its con- 
nection with the mainland is by means of 
a bridge. The church is medieval, and 
the S. Palace (dating back to the twelfth 
century) contains the co. museum; King 
Christian II. was imprisoned in the palace 
1532-49. The tn. was bombarded by the 
Prussians in April 1864. Pop. 14,100. 

Sonderbund Civil War, see Switzer- 
land, Ilistorv. 

Sonderhausen, tn. of Thuringia, Ger- 
many, 37 m. by rail N. of Erfurt. It was 
the cap. of the former central principality 
of Schwarzburg-S. Potassium salts are 
mined. Pop. 12,000. 

Sondrio, tn. and cap. of the prov. of 
S., Italy, on the Mabro, 25 m. E.N.E. of 
Oolico, producing wine and silk. The 
prov. chiefly consists of the Adda valley; 
chestnuts, silk, and wine arc the chief 

P roducts. Area of prov. 123.3 sq. m. 
op. 156,300. Pop. of tn. 13,900. 

Song, an art-form combining poetry and 
music, usually for vocal solo and accom- 
pantoent. The first phase of the modem 
art of 8. is to bo found in the troubadour 
period (tenth to fourteenth ecnturicB), 
although folk-songs, chants, and other 
forms of Intoned declamation of verses 
had been known from the first {see Folk- 
song and Music). A notable de\ eJopinent 
in the direction of an original song-type 
with instrumental aceoinpuiument took 
place in the sixteenth century wJicn the 
lute composers of England, France, aud 
other countries cultivated the art of 
singing to their mstruincut. The introduc- 
tion bf opera {Q.v.) in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had a profound effect on the develop- 
ment of S., leading as it did to the devising 
of vocal fonus and styles, such as recita- 
tive and ana, and to the perfecting of 
methods of using the voice which were 
reflected in more elaborate styles of 
writing for it. By the early eighteenth 
century the concert aria was well estab. ; 
and during that century the ground was 
prepared for the art-song of the Romantic 
period. .Schubert with his wealth of 
melody, and Mendelssohn with hla ex- 
quisite finish, constituted the transition to 
the perfection of Schumann and Brahms. 
The modern art-song Is more a poem for 
voice and piano than a vocal tune with 
Just an accompaniment. Such different 
types of song-writers as Grieg, R. Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, Granville Dantock, Debussy, 
and Vaughan WHliams must be specially 
mentioned amongst the numerous modem 
masters of S. See also Cantata ; Ganzo- 
nrt; Carol; Glee; Madrigal; Meister- 
singers; Minnesingers. 

Songan, see Sungari. 

Songbay, Songhals, or Sonrbay, negroid 


E eople of the W. Sudan, Africa, in the 
end of the Niger below Titnbuctoo. Tney 
show Arab and Libyan descent, and are 
Moslems. See also under Gao. 

Songkla, see Senqqora. 

Song-Koi, or Red River, rlv. of China, 
flowing through Yunnan and Tongking, 
aud emptying its waters by a delta into 
the gulf of Tongking. Its course is much 
impeded by rapids, but part of it is 
navigable. 

Song Thrush, or Mavis {Turdus ence~ 
torum), familiar bird throughout Europe 
with a loud, Rustalncrt, richly varied 
song. It is about 8^ in. long; tho upper 
parts are light brown, the wing coverts 
tipped w'ith reddish-yellow, and tho 
yellowish neck and breast spotted with 
dark brown. 

Sonnet, Tho, doeasyllahlc or hondcca- 
s) liable iambic poem, containing fourteen 
lines, which are divided into an octavo of 
tw o quatrains and a sestet of two terceta. 
The S. is of It. origin, and was first used in 
the fifteenth century. In Its pure It. 
form tho rhymes are arranged in the order: 
ai)ba. abba, for tho octave, and ede, ede, for 
tho sestet. This poetic form is peculiarly 
well suited to the flowdug and melodious 
language of its native country, and when 
it was adopted by Eng. pw'ts in the six- 
teenth century it was found necessary to 
allow some structural altciation. so that 
the S. might ho moulded In the loss 
musical language. These early Eng. 
employers of S. form were Surrey and 
Wyatt, followed by Spenser, Drayton, and 
Sir Philip Sidney. Spenser tampered 
with the rhymes in tho octavo, introduc- 
ing a third rhyme, which was tamed into 
the sestet. From these altered fomis 
sprang the English Sonnet, which was to 
win fame on its own act’ount. Tho 
Shakespearian S. broke away entirely 
from the It. traditions, and produced a 
poetic form of singular sweetness and 
beauty. His rhymes were arranged In a 
new order: abab, eded, efef, gg, thus doing 
away with the octave and sestet, and sub- 
stituting three quatrains and a couplet. 
Naturally these differed in effect from tho 
flowery It. S., but the form was in this 
case so admirably adapted to tho expn^s- 
sion of the poet's ideas that Shakespeare's 
8s. are among tho finest ever composed. 
With the appearance of Milton the S. was 
once more written on its original model, 
with tho rhymes In their former position, 
though on occasion Milton changed tho 
order of tho iliymes in tho sestet to cd, ed, 
cd. Another departure introduced by the 
latter poet was the abolition of tho pause 
at the end of the octave. Hitherto there 
bad been a pause not only at this point, 
but also at the end of each quatrain ami 
tercet. Milton’s plan of going without 
interruption from one quatrain to another, 
or from octave to sestet, gave an effect of 
grandeur and nobility to his Ss. which 
more than Justifies bis departure from the 
hard and fast rules govoming tho pure It. 
type. From the time of Milton onwards 
the S. received but little attentlou from 
Eng. poets till Wordsworth and Keats 
rescued It from the oblivion into which it 
bad fallen. Again it was tho It. S. which 
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was produced. Rossetti is another poet 
who used S. Jorm largely, and with fine 
effect. EUzaheth Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese (1847) are remarkable 
lor their beauty and are among the most 
widely known ol her works. Ste T. W. II. 
Grosland, The English Sonnet, 1926; A. K. 
Housman, The Nairn and Nature ofPoUry, 
1933; and Ij]. Hamei, The English Sonnet, 
1937. 

Sonora* state m N.W. Mexico, situated 
W. of the U.S.A. and E. of the gulf of Cali- 
fomld. The chief riv. Is the Yogui. The 
E. IS mountainous, rising in the Sierra 
Madre, where deposits of gold, silver, lead* 
copper, coal, iron, and graphito are found. 
The chief port is Ouaymas, and tho cap. 
HermosiUo. Area 70,477 sq m. Pop. 
364.200. , , 

Sonsonate: 1 Dept of El Salvador, 
sloping down to the Pacific Coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, cabinet woods, and fruit 
are produced Area 540 sq m l*op. 
100,000 I Cap of the above, 55 m W. 
by S. of San balvarlor. It Is in tho t entre 
of a dist ri( h m agrlc. and other produce 
Cotton, cloth, cigars, and b.iskets arc pio- 
duced, and cream cheese is a well known 
product. The nearby Izalco volcano is 
active. Pop. 18,000 
Sonthals, see savtaw. 

‘Soo Canal, ll.c, t^te Svult Saintl 
Mum 

Sooohoo* or Soochow* see S( ( now 
Sooloo Archipelago, see Sui u. 

* Sooner State,* see OKT.4noMA. 

Soot, flnclv divulod carbon, deposited as 
the result of incomplete combustion of 
organic matter, such as bituminous coal, 
wood oil, etc. It contains some quantity 
of hydrocarbons and ammonium sulphate 
(when obtained from wood or coal), and is 
used as a manure ^ obtained from 
resins is used for pigmonts See Carbov 
Sophia (1630-1714), eketress of Han- 
ovi r, daughter of the Princess Elizabeth of 
England by Frederick V., elector palatine 
of the Rhine, and grand -daughter of James 
I. (VI. of Scotland), b at The Hague 
She married in 1658 Ernest Augustus, 
tho youngest of tho four brothers repre- 
senting the Ldueburg branch of tho 
house of Brunswick, their eldest sou, 
George Louis, afterwards becoming king 
of England as Georgo I. Ernest Aurastus 
having died in 1698, a new Act of Settle 
ment was proposed in the Eng. Parliament 
In Jan. 1701, settling the Crown at the 
death of Anne upon the Princess S. and 
her heirs, ‘being Protestant,’ which re- 
ceived the royal assent in J uno of the same 
year. In June 1711 the Elcctress H. died 
suddenly in her garde u at Ilorreuhaiiaon, 
and on the death of Queen Anne, which 
followed soon after, S ’s eldest son suc- 
ceeded to tho thmno of England Sec Sir 
A. W. Ward, TAe Elcctress Sophia and ihe 
Ilanoeenan Succession, 1909. 

Sophia (Bulgaria), see Sofia. 

Sophia, Saint (Gk. *Av a So0ia, Holy 
Wlsoom). Tho word ‘Saint’ here retains 
its original meaning as an adjective, and 
does not mean a holy person. Tho Holy 
Wisdom or Logos was a term used for Christ 
Himself, to whom under this title many 
churches have boon dedicated. 


Sophists (Ok. (ro0i(rrai), practical 
teachers In Athens and Greece of rhetono 
and of the art of disputation. They were 
not a school, or sect, but a class of popular 
keturers, who aimed at imparting univer- 
sal cultme. A sophist meant, literally, a 
wise man, with, however, always an 
element of piofessiunal skill above his 
wisdom. Thus Pythagoras and Socrates 
were sometmub leforrcd to by writers of 
their own turn s as S Even Plato, who 
lost no opportumiy of ndidilmg b., was 
described as one After 450 B.O., how- 
ever, tho term s covered those who 
taught for pay. and because of the repug- 
nance which men bko bocratea and Plato 
cherished against this piactice, it began to 
acqmro an invidious meaning Tho sub- 
ject of their tcarhing really amounted to 
‘how to get on In life,* whethci by the 
‘virtue* of Piotagoras, the oratory of 
Gorgias, or tho memory-tiammg of 
Hippias For tins reason a sophi^^t now 
means ono who merely pretends to Imow- 
ledge, or who attempts to make the worse 
appen r the be tter cause Unde r tho Rom . 
Empire, until the dual tnniiipli of Chris- 
tianity the term sophist was restricted to 
teachers of rhetoric, which was now fast 
becoming a literary cxeriiso practised for 
its own sake. bVc J. Burnet, From 2 hales 
to Plato, 1914 and W Jaeger Paideia 
(Kiig trans 1939) 

Sophocles (e 496 405 bc or 49 >-106 
B c ), AtbeJiian dramatist and tiagK 
poet, h at Colonus, son ol Soplullus (op 
bophiliis), member of a noble family It 
seems c\ ident that b n ceived an ovcellent 
education , lu both of the chief branc hes of 
Qk cdmation, music and g]^innsticB, he 
was carefully trunud, and m both be 
gamed tho pri/e ot a garland. Apart 
from his victories in tho tragedians’ con- 
tests, the event of his life most fully 
authentieated is that in 545 he was ap- 
pointed as one of the generals to servo 
with Pericles in the bamJan war (440-439 
B c ), and It Is also supposed that S. then 
made, or renewed, his acquaintance with 
Herodotus whom, however, some say ho 
knew earlier in Athens. For the rest it is 
supposed that ho took his share of clvlo 
duties, aud was even selected to servo on 
foreign embassies. On the evidence of 
Aristophanes {The Frogs) and the anct 
biographer of S , it scorns that ho was 
univcrsallv beloved for Ills amiable chui 
actor 

His first appearance ns a dramatist was 
in 468 when, at the ago of twenty -eight (or 
twe nt y-8cven) he ciinic forward as tho rival 
of tho veteran iSlschyhis This Is supposed 
to have been on tho occasion of tho return 
of Cimon from his (Apedition to Scyros, 
bringing back the lemams of Theseus. 
Public expectation was onhauLcd and 
party feeling ran high The archon, 
whoso duty it was to choose the judges, 
admiiUbtored to Cimon and his colleagues 
tho oath appointed for the judges of 
dramatic contests Their decision«waB in 
favour of for his Triptolemus, the second 
prize only being awarded to Aflschylus, 
and from this time b. held the supremacy 
of tho Athenian stage until he was de- 
feated by Euripides (441 b c ). That 
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JSaohjhiB learned much from the skill of 
his younm rival, may be seen from the 
plays which he afterwards produced, 
especially from the great Orestean trilogy. 
From 438 onwards S. had to contend with 
Euripides, over whom ho was generally 
successful. S. bad Uttlo to add to the 
drama as constituted by ^chvlus. S. it 
was who probably U) raised the number 
of the chorus from twelve to fifteen, giving 
it, however, a less direct share in the action 
of the play than is the case with iEschylua : 
(2) introduced a third actor; (3) brought 
out sets of plays unconnected in subject, 
thus being able to make a marked advance 
in the technical perfection of the plot in 
each single play. Besides technical im- 

E rovemeiits attributed to S. by his anct. 

iographer, some literary features may bo 
mentioned: his increased tendency to re- 
solve a long syllable in dialoenie into two 
corresponding shorts; his div. of a lino 
between two or oven three speakers (airt- 
Aa^i}); his use of the apostrophe to cut off a 
short final vowel at the end of a veme 
when the next begins with a vowel; and 
the complexity of the plots. 

The extant plays of S. are as follows: 
1) AJeue (before 440). (2) The Aniigoite 

443 or 440 B.C.). (3) The Klertra 

(between 440 and 412). (1) The CEdipua 

Tyrannus or CEdipvs Rex (produced about 
the beginning of the Arehldanvlan war, 
431-421), the best-known of the plays of 
3., and the best example of his dramatic 
irony. (5) The Trarhintw or Women of 
Trachia (perhaps between 420 and 415 
B.i’.). (G) The Philoctetea (produced, 

according to the scholiast. In 409). (7) 
(Edipua at Coloniia (produced, according 
to tradition. In 401, t.c. five years afUT the 
death of Sophocles). The niimher of plays 
ascribed to S. was 130, of which 81 were 
brought out after his fifty-fourth year; but 
only the above seven are extant. Among 
more than 1100 fragments are some 400 
lines from the Jehnevta, a satyrio drama, 
a papyrus foufid at Oxyrliynchus in 

Like ACschylus in his iSrren against 
Thebes and the trilogy of the Create la S. is 
ooncomed with the (ik. traditions of 
accursed famtlles, but dwells more on the 
springs of action in the hurnau heart. He 
refrains from putting god and man forward 
on the same stage, preferilug to put human 
aoUon in the foreground, with a divine 
backgrrouud to Justify the dispensations of 
mortality. In his dramas of tragic lives 
he Is more interested in the moral qualities 
of his characters as manifoibtations of their 
preordained tragic fate tlian with the 
ezistenoe of this fate as a mystic super- 
human agency. That 3. had a style is 
accepted, but whether bo had any pro- 
DOUDoed or peculiar political or ethical 
views is uncertain, and whether they in- 
fluenced his writing Is still more uncertain. 
G. H. Bowra's view is that various phrases 
which seem t^ay to be mere common- 
places, may nave been important con- 
victions to S. Prof. Gillicrt Murray, 
however, thinks that modem srholaiv 
have tended far too much to troat the 
Ok. tragedians as moral philosophers, and 
that in the case of S. it was dramatic. 


I not ethical values on which he was 
concentrated. „ 
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1788; T. Dale. 1824; K. 11. Plumptre. 
1865; B. Whitelaw, 1883; L. Campbell, 
1873-83; Sir G. Young, 1888 (Everyman’s 
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more, 1002; M. R. Weld, 1905. Ajax, 
P. Jackson and N. Rowe, 1714; R. C. 
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1885; B. Conybenre (with songs for Stan- 
ford's musi(‘ by Verrall), 1887; Sir G. 
Young, 1887; J. S. Philhmorc. 1902; 
G. Murray, 1911. GMipua Coloneua, A. C. 
Auchmuty, 1894; E. 11. J’ember. 1899; 
J. 8. PhlUlmore, 1902; R. (\ Trc*velyan, 
1946; G. Murray, 1948; Pkosb Than^^- 
LATIONS: E. P. Coleridge, 1893; R. C, 
Jobb, 1904. Smirrs and CKmcisM: 
L. Campbell, Sot)hocU*i, 1879; S. H. 
Butcher, Some Aa^ieets of Creek Ueniaa, 
1H91; J. W. Mackail, Leriurea on Greek 
Fottry, 1926; T, B. L. \Ncbstcr, An Intro- 
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Sophoclean Tragedy, 1941; F. li. Earp, 
The Style of Sophocles, 1944. 

Sophora, genus of the family Legu- 
minosee, including trees, shrubs, and some 
herbs. The leaves are iiinnato, the In- 
florescence is in racemes fir panicles of 
>cllow, white, or blue tlowers, and the 
pod is cylindrical and constricted between 
the seeds like a string of l>eads. Well- 
known species are the S, japonxea or 
pagoda tree, the S. tetraptera, a native of 
New Zealand, and the S. aericea, a N. 
Amer. prairie herb. 

Sopboulis, Themistocles (1861-1949), 
Gk. politician, b. at Vatliy, off the is. of 
Samos, studied at Athens and at Ger, 
univB. He took part in the liberation of 
Samos from the Turks. He iolned the 
Liberal party of Venixelos, and became its 
leader in 19.16 on the latter's death. The 
Motaxas dictatorship waa followed by Ger. 
occupation, S. being put ip a concentration 
camp. Ho was Premier in the 1946 pro- 
visional gov., and in Sept. 1947, when the 

U. S.A. insisted upon he inclusion in a 
coalition, he amin took btfice. 

Soprano: 1. The hlghoBt pitched voice, 
the usual compass being from C below 
treble clef to A above. 2. Vocalist with 
such voice; usually boys and women, also 
caatraii In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 3. The O clef on first line of 
stave. 
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Sopron (Ger 6denbiirg)« tn in Hnn 
ffary, cap oftheco of the samo name 19 
m S by L of Wtenor Nouatadt situated 
in a wine iiioduring dJat Its chief 
manufa oie agru implements sugar 
picservcd bolts, etc Pop 34 >00 
Sopwith, Thomas Oetave Murdoch (b 
1888), itng airman, yachtsman and m 
vcntor In 1910 he won the Birou dc 
)<orest iblOOO prize for a lligbt trom 
liiugland tn the Continent His aircraft 
company (founded 1911) built siv planes 
used In the 1 irst World Wur and he 
assisted in the development of tlie Hawker 
Company s mai limes the Hurricane 
Typhoon and lempest m the bteond 
Woild Wir 

Soqotra, see SocoruA 
Sora, tn m the prov of Ptosinonc 
Italy on the Liri j 6 m N W of Caseita 
Its elmf mannfs me wool and paper It 
has the ruins of in old < astle Pop 
(estirnnted) >4 500 

Sorau (Polish ?ary), tn m I'oland 00 in 
b lii of li rankfoi t on Odi r It h is 
in uiufb of innchmery glass porcelain 
and tc xtiUs Co il lb mined Pop 20 100 
Sorb, sec bF K\ i( i Tri l 
Sorbiodonura. see S\rum Oid 
Sorbonne, College of the, most f imous of 
the e )lleges in the ^ ' uiiiv of P ins 

It u is founded in 1254 nv llolurt de 
boiliori (1201 74) (hiplam to 1 mis IX 
with lilt ( onsent of that samtt d monarch 
The c lilt go w is di voted entirely to theo 
logv and was regulattd bv the btiktest 
diseiphnt None could entei it uutil ho 
had iheadv ginduated ift bathtl ii of arts 
and the niuiiage ment of the c ilU ge was in 
the hands of a body of thirt v ix students 
the Socn The conrso of btiidv including 
fre<iueut disput.itions, was mo'^t thorough, 
and the borbonne rapidh i '‘sc to the 
highest position among tin thcolrgual 
sehools of > UKipe bin h is its icputa 
tlon that diftlt ult eases wcic w tuallv sent 
from Rome for its decision 1 he borbonne 
welcomed the introduction t f printing 
but with the decay of the seholobtie phllo 
sophy its fame also died awav It clung 
to the old Idenn until the levi lution when 
its property was ill confls ated On the 
reorganisation of the uni\ of Pans in 
1808, the Sorbonne Ih came the seat of the 
thm faculties of lilerutnn science and 
theology In 1823 the uuiv hbfary was 
moved to the b In 1 8 tlio Reole d« s 

Hautes Ftudes and in 1 H )7 the I cole des 
Chartes wore estab thi re Re oustnie 
tiOD of the buildings i^as completed in 
1889 &«chist by T Honnerot 1928 
Sorcery, see Macho 

SoreoidfB (propeilv Soricida), see 
bU RI^WS 

Sorel, Charles (1597-1674) 1<r novelet 
b in Paris remeim^red chiclly for his 
Ilisioire comique de brnnrun (1622) 
a burlesque of mawkish gallantry, and IjS 
Beroer exirantaoarU (1627) The latter is 
m effect the Don Qvtjrote of ranee, which 
'desenbes the pastoral follicb of a young 
Parisian bourgeois whose head has l>e 
eonio turned by reading ooutempoiaiy 
fashiofiable novels 

Sorsl, Oewges (1847-1922), Jbr social 
philosopher, b at Oherbourg studied at 


the £cole Polytechniqno and became an 
engineer for the dept of bndges and high 
ways Ho gave up his post In 1892, and 
began intensive self education He re- 
flects the anarchist philosophy of Prou 
dhon and Bakunin denying the bohef in 
progress and advocating instc ad a * heroic 
cone eptlon of life * While at the first he 
allied liimself with Jaures in the Drey 
tus affair and later championed the syndi 
calist c luse in the yc ars immediately pro 
ceding the tirst World War he veoxed 
towaicis the extrciiu Ji right wing 
nationalists of thi Action tianvaise* 
group in Ins e>es the war wis the 
* crusade of donioeraei and dcin gogie 

S liitoerai>, and he welcomed Kussim 
dmmuuism and I dscism alike be s.use 
both miivernenta m his t>fs st f d for an 
iinpenalisin of produieis ft and 
(«er 1 astism bon owed fn in his t hi ones 
the system of a coiponU stitc mi the 
idea of sn heioU myth for the iiitl imina 
tion of public opinion Ills pubs m hide 
Ic Pnrts (If S(}traie (188)) L i air 
s(Hia!i<ste (ies syndirats T i Jh i 

jjosiiton fit Marcmne (1907) hift r ns 
Hur la violfnce (1008 103b) (hng liuiis 
1 k Hulme 1916) J es Illusions* du 
progi^s (1010) Mat&riau r pour uiie th f rie 
du proltUiriat (1019 1920) Pe I ut hU du 
j/ragniatismf (1921 1928) ind D iris/jh 
a \lnrx (19))) iSee livus and studu s !>> 
k Lconi 1)2) (jr Pirou 1927 P 1 is 
Bcrre 1928 M round 1932 !• \ iii 
19)6 and V bartrt 19)7 
Sorel, tap of Hichdieu co Qu hu 
Canada 4i> m N of Montreal on tin 
bt JawKiice R fouudid m 106 j its 
chief inmufs arc aeru impk mints 
machinery, bruks and li ithcr It is ilso 
engigid m shipbuilding 1 op 12 000 
Soresina, tn of 1 onibaid\ Italy Ihe 
ehic f ni inuf is silk Poi 1 2 000 

Sore Throat, term us« d foi many vnni d 
conditions i liaim It rlsed by p iiii in th 
ngim of the uvula tonsils pharynx and 
lai viix Catarrh of the f luces the region 
bounded bv the soft palate uvula and 
tonsils is mien> orgauisinul in oi igln It 
IS usually assotlaUd with catching cold 
and is some tunes symptomatic of acut4 
fovers as diphtheria and be ark t fever V 
swab sh( III i b( taken and cultmis made 
from it in iu> doubtful ( ase Chrome in 
tlanimdtion of the mmous meuibrnne of 
tho fauces is known as lelaxed thro it 
When the seit of the e itarrU is m the 
tonsil‘s ( / (» ) tho condition is known as 
tonsillitis Qiiiusy Is Chirac tensed bi i 
tenden \ to suppuration Ihe lar\ii\ is 
very c inmoulv tho seat of iiifiamn mu 
producing hoaisencss tickling and thti 
unpkusmt scnsatlcFus AeuU laiiugitis 
is due to ‘c atchiug cold * or the inh ilatlon 
of irritating substances or ma> > c an 
exteusjoii of mllammation from th n isal 
or the bronchlil mucous imi biaue 
*ClergymaB8 sore throat* and ‘tebacco- 
throat* are chroiilo forms of laii ngitis 0ne 
to the coDStaQt irritation c ansed by c xch s 
eive use of tli voice or inhalation of 
tobacco smoke See Larvvoitis 
Sorghum, genus of Andropogoneie 
tropical and subtropical Gramme ee m 
di^nous to Africa, where it is the leading 
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cereal eraln. It Is also important in of those belong to the polYgonaceouHf;onus 
India, N. China, and U.S.A., and is grown llumex, as R. 2i(7tan*a, thetree'S.,7?. arp^osa, 
also In S. Europe. There arc hundri'ds of the S.-doek, and if. srutaius, the Fr. y. 
varieties, which apparently aremot olaasl- The tree S. in a Canary la. aperies; Eng. 
fled as species. See further v ruler Millet species arc the oomnum S. (if. aretosa) and 
and also under Doura, or Durha. the shcep’s-S. (if. acetosella). The climb- 

Soria: 1. Prov. of N. Spain In the Douro Ing S. of tropical America is Begonia 
basin. Lumbering, charcoal-burning, and scandens, and the wood S. are species of 
the production of salt and asphalt are Oralis, 

carried on. Area 31)77 sq. m. Pop. Sorrel-tree, name applied to sev. 
160,400. *2. Cap. of the above, on the r. b. different plants, including Andromeda 

of the Douro, with sov. line specimens of arhorea (or Oxgdendnim arhoreum), a 
Early Romanesque work, a rained citadel, sperlea of Ericaccas and Ililrisms hetero^ 
etc. The anct. Numantia was 3 m. to the phylluSt a species of Malvacete, known as 
N. Ijeather. linen, flour, pottery, and the Queensland sorrel, 
chocolate are produced. Pop. 12,500. Sorrento, tn. and tourist resort of Italy, 
Soriano, dept, of l^niguay, bounded by in the prov. of Naples. It has trade in 
the Uruguay and Rio Negro. The tn. of silk and wine. It has Rom. ruins; Tasso 
the same name at the confluence of those was a native. Wine is produced, for 
rivs. was founded in 1624. M creed ea is the which, and for flsh, and red vases, the tn. 
cap. Area of dept. 3561 sq.m. Pop. 93,500. was long famous. Pop. 7500. 

Sorioidee, see Shrew. Sorsogon: 1. Prov. of S. Luzon, Phillp- 

Sorley, William Ritchie (1855-1935). pines. It is traversed by a wooded mt. 
Brit, philosopher and theologian, b. at range, culminating in tho volcano of 
Selkirk. lie was educated at a private Bulusnn. Area 675 sq. m. Poii. 140,000. 
sclmol at Birkenhead, Edinburgh Univ., 2. Cap. of the prov. of S. at the head of 
ami Ttiubingen. Rcidus prof, of moral S. Bay. 

philosophy at Aberdeen Univ. (1894-1900) Sdr-TTrOndelag, is. of Norway, in the 
and was appointed to the Knightbrldge N.W., between Sweden and Trondhejm- 
chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge, fjord, a generally wooded area. Agricul- 
which he held until Ids resignation In ture and lumbering industries are carried 
1933. In his philosophy and theology ho on. Cap. Trondj hem (Trondheim). Area 
WHS a theist, holding that moral values are 7211 sq. m. Pop. 192,200. 
objective and not constituted by feeling or Sorus, see B'rrns. 

ilesire. His works Include The Ethics of Sosnowloo, tn. in Silesia, Poland, 7 m. 
Xaitiralism (1885); Recent Tendencies in of Katowice. Its chief industries are 
Ethics (1004); The Interprefaiion of Evolu- the maniif. of iron and steel w'are, ootton, 
Uon (1910); The Merral Life (1911); Moral and chemicnls. Pop. 130,000. 

Values and the Idea of God (being his Sostomagus, see Cahtklnaudary. 

Gifford lectures at Aberdeenl 914-15) Sotavento, Islas de, see Lkeward 

(lfll8); and A History of English Rhilo- Islands. 

snphy (1920). Soteriology, branch of theology which 

Sorooa, or Soroki, tn. in Bessarabia, deals with the salvation of mankind by 
Rumania, on the l)nic‘«tcr, the centre of a Jesus Christ. See Atonement. 
wine-prodneing dist. Pop. 30,000. Sotheby's, Eng. Ann of auctioneers of 

Sorocaba, tn. of Brazil, In the state of works of art and books, founded by 
Sflo Paulo, 68 m. W. of Suo Paulo city. Samuel Baker, who held his first sale in 
One of tho leading Industrial tns. of the 174 4 and estab. the first book auction 
country, with hydro-ciectric power, it has room in England in York Street, Covoiit 
cotton and silk spinning mills, and manufs. < >ardcn, in 1 754. The Ann is now Sntheby 
cement, hats, footwear, alcohol, and fortill- & Company, of 34-35 New Bond Street, 
sers; there are also railway workshops, I^ondon, W.l. Among the libnirlos and 
printing works, and electric power plants, collections sold at S.'s have been those of 
Cotton and oranges are grown in the Dr. 11. Mend (1754), John Wilkes, tho 
vicinity, and other prodnets are sugar, Ilepubllean (1764), I'nlleyrand (1793), 
coffee, and timber. Pop. 48,000. Heber(1834), Beekford (1882), Sir Thomas 

Sororities, women's organisations In Philllpps, Lords Ashbnrnham (1897-98), 
Imitation of tho men’s national fraternities Amhertst (1908-9), Pembroke (1914-20), 
(q.v,) to be found in nearly all important and Cnrysfort (1923); the Brltwell, Until, 
Amer. colleges and uni vs. Like the and Yates-Thompson libraries, which 
fraternities they are organised in chapters, realised together €1.1 00,000 ; and since the 
with small executive councils, have dis- war the Dyson-l'crrins (£150,000) and 
tlnctive badges and symbolic Insignia, Landau ' €106.000) libraries, and tho 
but, unlike the fraternities, have a secret Eckstein art collection (€223,000). 
initiation ritual. Tho first Ok.-letter Sothio Period, anct, Egyptian chrono- 
Horority, tho Kappa Alpha Theta (in imi- logy, was 1461 years; being tho period in 
tation of the national society of Phi Beta which the year of 366 days oirclea through 
Kappa), estab. at Do Pauw Univ., has all the seasons in succession, 
over 1000 copters. Tho S. Issue quarterly Sothio Year, Egyptian year of 365 days 
magazines and bulletins of various kinds, and 6 hrs. ; so called from ficthis, the dog- 
Soron, tn. in tlie United Provs., India, star, at whose heliacal rising it was sup- 
63 m. S.W. of BareiUy. It Is a pilgrim posed to cx^mmenco. 
resort. Pop. 13.000. Sotm Fernando de (1490-1542), Sp. 

Sorrel, term applied to many plants of exploinr, b, at J6rez de los Caballeros, 
different genera characterised by an acid Estremadura, vovagod to Darien in 1519, 
taste which Is often not unpleasant. Sev. under Davila, and joined the expedition of 
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Nicaragua in 1527 During the conquest 
of Peru, in whlc|i he seconded Pizarro, he 
was so fortunate and came home with so 
much wealth (* an hundred and four s( ore 
thousand ducats') that the J mperor 
Charles V Hutfeicd him to embark at hia 
own expcnbc on the subjugation of i londa 
S set out in 1510 from lampa bay m 
search of ] 1 J)oi*ido In 1541 he dis 
covered the great Mississippi and trossed 
ovei to the Wishiti U but his com 
pamoiiH wtio decimated by di^icist and 
contmuil skitmishiH ^Mth the Indians 
and all the clues to the souiee of the 
treasure piovid elublve In I i42 de & 
died of fevei and disappointment and the 
remn int of his e*xpediliou eventually 
reached Mexie o See life by K B 
Gunninghume ( raham 190 i and 1 
Mayniid Dc Sei/o and the ( onfinistadorc^ 
1910 

Sotteville-les-Rouen, tii m the dept of 
Seine I nf^* lieu le liime i suburb of 
Kouen I'op IS 500 

Soudan, sec si dan 

Soufri^re, common name fir a volcano 
in the W Indies see under St ViNe i nt 

Soul (('k ^ xTi 1 at amnia) teiin used 
in four slightly elilfering seiiMes (1) the 
piimiti\e idet of the ^ is tint of a 
shadowy imige of c bod\ or as bome 
verv intangible i Uti a Iten identified 
with tlie bic ith (2) m liter Ok and 
Clmstian philosophy it denotes the im 
male rial put of nnn the sc it of mtelii 
goiue peisonalitv and will (1) it is also 
used bv ps>< hologists in i v iguer sonfae to 
denote the whole of the ‘eonsciousnebs* of 
an iridividuAl (4)listly lite leuish and 
some ( hiisliuii tliinkers seem to favour a 
eliv of the immaten il part of man into 
two divb s lud spirit of which the S is 
the lower and meludes the intc lligen(*e 
In this sense tlic woid 's is often used ns 
fqun ilent to mind In tlie hist of (ik 
thought theie aie indie xtioiis of m under 
Btaudlug of tlie s in Anixigoias and 
Socrates Plato w is influenced much b> 
the hitter s i leai div of the ide il from the 
scnbiblc world and he seems to hive con 
eeiveel of the s wine h eonl I iicic cnc the 
immatenal as being itself imnnterial In 
some wa>s Neither he nor \ristotle 
however can be said to ha>e belie\ed in 
the personal immortality of Uio s When 
Ok thought wedded ( hrlsti in revelation 
a considerable ad\ anec vv is made, and the 
whoie subject is well tre itcd bv bt 
Aumistlno in his De Innitaii whore he 
anticipates Descartes m mani of his con 
elusions According to Vquiiias the b is 
the foim or charnc tc rising prim iplo of c ic h 
living thing 1 he human s iso spirit and 
excrciseb also spiiitual functions but this 
does not imply any real div into two parts 
See also Hi<lioicu« See \ Voniei 
The Human Soul fun and M de Wulf 
Scholastic Philosophy (Lng trails ) 1907 

Soult, Nicolas Jean de Dieu (1709- 
1851), Duke of Dalmatia and marshal of 
k ranee, b at Saint Amnns la Bastide 
(1 arn) His father a notar> , died before 
his education was complete so he was 
obliged to join the l^r Army as a pnvate 
(1785) Ills promotion was rapid In 
1792 he was adjutant-general and after 


displaying remarkable coolness at t lourus 
ho gained the brevet of general of brigade 
(1794) Ho fought with great distinction 
undci Mass6na m Switzerland, and in 1804 
was aiipomtcd by Napoleon a marshal of 
I ranee and after the Russian campaign 
(1800 7 ) was given a dukedom lie then 
commanded m *^pam and Portugal and 
after his defeats it ( orunna U809), 
Albucra (1811) and Salamanca (1812), 
uid a quaiicl with loseph Bonaparte 
demanded his recall but leassiiined 
< omm ind in 181J hist m siialn and then 
111 s icianco where he displii\cd bnlliaiit 
gciieialslip in pitting his law rcrruits 
against Wellington s vetc r ins During 
I oiiis XVIII s brief tiiiimph he turned 
Ko>alist but dec laic d fjr Napoleon in 
181 5 uid iftcr N\ iteiluo was baulalied till 
1819 He was presc nt as I r am has at 
the coronation of ()uceu Victoria (1839) 
He w is twK e niinistei for w ir imcJer 1 ouis 
Philippe iiid was Prcmiii I i i brief 
period in 1812 His moires appeared 
ml8->l Stcli\csl)v\ dcCjrozebcr I8il 
V ( oinbos 1809 ( Blcihircti 1902 

and J B Dimas iKcvf mots de cam fjaqnes 
d la suite du Marichal ^onlt IS 13-14 
1907 

Sound, term used to denote both the 
sensation icecived bv means of the eais 
lud t he c xtei iial disturbance that can es 
this scnsitum Lvirv bod> hiidi as a 
\iolm string i tuning fork voeil e ircls 
I etc that emits b is \ ibi itmg The 
vibrations are communicated to the sur 
rounding me dium and aie propaKated in 
the form o* wives Ihcse waves stnkc 
the tyrapinum or clnim of tbo e ir mil 
c aiise it to v ibrile in this w a> the sens i 
tion of s is produced 1 lie waj in which 

the Wives of b are prop igated may be 
seen bv considering the following simple 



MU 1 SOUNDING FLlll OKSIVUEI 
GONU 


left front view ri^U side view 

example Iig 1 shows i sounding pliU 
or Kimplo gong It is set vibrating bv 
striking it in the centre 1 he side v icw of 
the plate shows In exiggorated fashion 
the limits within which the plate v ibrates 
to and fro As the pi ito moves towards 
the observ or It compre sscs the lav c r of air 
in contact with it 1 his la\ or of air com 
presses tho next adjacent layer, and the 
compression travels towards the observer 
where it final* pushes the oir dium in 
wards The i ito suhsiquentlv returns 
to its original position of equilibrium and 
moves onwards away from tho observer 
In this way tho layer of air next to the 
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plate is rarefied; the succossIyc layers of 
air between the plate and the obserrer are 
rarefied in turn, and finally the wave of 
rarefaction reaches the ear-drum, which 
now moyes outwards. In thi£ way the 
ear-drum is caused to yibrnte to and fro, 
maJcinsr one complete yibratiou to one 
oomplete ylbration of the plato. The sen- 
sation of 8. is not produced unless tho ear- 
drum is caused to vibrato about fifty times 
a second, when a deov booming S. Is 
heard. For a vibration of frequency 261 



A A3 B 

Fio. 2. Kmxrr of wind ov sound 


Ihe arrow ludicatcb the direction ot wmd 
and sound 

times per see. tho fc3. colled middle C is 
heard. If tho frequency of vibration ex- 
ceeds aiiuut *24,000 per sec. tho note is 
above the range of audlbilil y. This range 
decreases somewhat vt ith increasing age of 
the human being. H. waves arc longi- 
tudinal, t.e. tiie vibrations of the medium 
through which the ^avea arc propagated 
take place m the direction in which the 
waves are travelling. Boyle (q.t>. ) was the 
first scientist to demonstrate that H. can- 
not travel through a vacuum, and his 
experiment may be repeated by suspend- 
ing n vibrating elc<'trio boll inside a bell 
Jar from which the air is gradually 
exhau«>ted by means of an air pump. Tho 


V 


O 


A 


monatomic gasea y » 1 *67. The velocity 
of S. in a solid vibrating longitudinally is 

given by tho equation V -■ Y 

is Young's modulus of elasticity for the 
solid. Since tho pressure of a gas Is 
directly proportional to its density, it 
follow s from tho above equation that the 
velocity of S, in a gas is independent of the 
pressure of the gas. Tho velocity varies, 
however, with the temp. ; for a perfect gas 
as the square root of its absolute temp. 
Thus S. travels faster in warm air than in 
cold air, and this results in a refraction or 
bending of tho waves in air, wliose strata 
arc at different tomps. Refraction of 3. 
also takes place \rhen there is a wind blow- 
ing, and as a result S. carries better with 
the wind than against It. Fig. 2 explains 
how this happens. Suppo-'ing a person at 
A is Hhuating to one at J). The direction 
of the wind is indicated in the figure. Tho 
frietinn between the air and tlie ground 
causes tile wind to travel more slowly near 
tho ground than in tho layer of air above 
it. The wave front AC therefore would 
gradually beeome bent to A aOa. Thus tho 
B. is 'concentrated* by tho refraction aud 
B*s ear-dnim is set vibrating more vio- 
lently than it w onld be if the air were stiU. 

lAiudness, Pitch, and Qitnhig , — Our sen- 
sations ot B. possess the three eharacter- 
i«»tic8 of loudness, pitch, and quality. 
Common observation shows that the 
loudness of a note depends only on tho 
amplitude or extent of tho vibration of 
the sounding bo<lv. Thus, for example, 
the loudness of a note sounded on a piano 
f.m be decreased by damping down the 
vibrations bv means of a piece of baize 
controlled by a pedal. Jn the same 



FIG. 3, DIsPL\CKMl..N'TS OF AlU ON AERIAL WAVES 
A, vibrutioiib of tuning-fork 13, vibrations of violui string. 


B. of the bell ultimately vanishes, but 
when the air is readmitted the S, is hcani 
again. The velocity w it h which S. travels 
in air at ordinary tcIup^ w about IlOU ft. 
per sec., or 750 m.p.h., wbiJc its velocity in 
water is about 4700 ft. per see.; in solids 
the velocity with which H. travels is con- 
siderably greater than its velocity in air or 
liquidts. J.iaplace (g.v.) first showed that 
the velocity of B. in a gas was given by the 

equation V where p Is the pres- 

Buro*' of the gas, d its density, and y the 
ratio of the epeciflo beat (g,v.) of the gas at 
constant pressure to its specific heat at 
constant volume. For air and other dia- 
tomic gases Y has the value 1 41; for 


way the apparent loudness of a source of 
B. diijiimslies as the observer moves 
furtlier away from it . Tho pitch of a note 
is governed solely by tho fi'cquonoy with 
which the sounding body vibrates. This 
was first demonstrated by Bavart by 
means of a rovolviug toothed wheel. He 
pressed a cord ogaiiyit tho teeth of the 
.wheel, and In this way the cord was tapped 
by each tooth as the wheel revolved. The 
pitch ot tho note omitUd by the vibrating 
card was found to risu with the speed of 
revolution of the wlie^l. Bavart showed 
further that any two notes form an octave 
if tho ratio of their freeueneies is as 2 : 1. 
The iinisical Intervals known as the fifth, 
third, oto., are formed by any two notes 
whose frequencies are in the ratio of 
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3 * 2, 5 : 4. etc., respectively. The eight 
notes that comprise the diatonvc scale of 
modem musle are given below with their 
frequency ratios reduced to their simplest 
terms. 


O D E F G A B 0 
24 : 27 30 32 36 : 40 : io : 48 

The actual frequency of any note In the 
scale may bo calculated from tills table, | 
since tlie actual fiequeney of 0 is 2bl 
per sec. , 

The quality of a note depends on the | 
shai>e of the aciial wave it creates This 
shape Is govcinid by the form of the! 
vibrating body, the way in which it is 
struck, and by tJio sounding board on I 
which it is mounted 3a repre^nta j 

the displat enu nts of the air created by the 
vibrations of a tuning foik, while Fig. 3b 
is a corn sponding di':>placeriient diagiam 
for tho aciiil waves croated by a violin 
string. These displacement diagrams are 
constiucted m tho following way. Ox 
represents tho dirtction in wbicli tho S Is 
travelling. Ijotn.ft c . . be the positions 

of the labels of an when undisturbed 
When the waves are propagated tho layers 
will he displaced in the diiociion in which 
the S travels Diaw hB, cO, etc , per- 
pendicular to Ox t represent the magm 
tudo of tho displu-v omen* s < f < he respective 
livers In this way Is obtained a ropro 
sentation of tho foiiu of tho wave* llu 
diffiitnees In shape produce the diifei 
eiK cs In quality or timbre 

Vibration of Sfretthed Sifritifj'* — When a 
stretched string is pliu Ued, a w ivo travels 
to and fro along tho stnng with a velocity 
that depends on tho tension of tho stnng 
and the mass pt r unit length of tho stnng 
The frequcne> of vibration of tho string is 
1 /t 

given by tho equation n — 21 \ 


I Is the length of tho string, r its tension, 
and m its mabs per unit length. This 
statement can bo verified experlmentall> 
bv means of a sonometer that consists of a 
string mounted 011 a sounding-board One 
end of the stnng is dYod, and a known 
weig^ hung from its other end determines 
the tension of tho stnng. The effective 
length of the stiing can bo caned by means 
of a woo<loti knife edgo<l bridge, placed 
underneath the stiing Different tensions 
aio obtained by different weights, and 
strings of different uiateiials can bo used 
in order to vary the mass per unit length 
of tho string employ od The strings aie 
tuned to tho same pitch by moving tho 
brldgo until the note omitted by tho string 
when plucked corresponds to that of a 
tuning-fork or to a il d comp insou stiiug 
mounted side by side with the expeii- 
uiontal string. • 

The violin has four strings of dlfleiont 
iiiahses por unit length, and tho violinist 
Is able to adjust tho pitch of anv string by 
altering its tension. The effoctivo len^ri 
of the string is altered by moving the 
finger along it, and In this way the violinist 
is able to obtain an infinity of notes. This 
property of Instrumonts of this typo is 
responslbie for a greater delicaov of musi- 
cal Interpretation thou that obtained with 


instniments like the planie, whose range of 
notes is fixed. 

Uarmonws — If a string is plucked In 
the middle it vibrates as in Fig. 4 a, and 
tho not<? emitted is called the gravest or 
fundamental note of the string. If It Is 
damped at the middle and bowed else- 
where, it viliratcs as in Fig 4b, emitting 
the octave of tho fundamental note. Fig. 
Ic shows the form of the vibrating string 
when damped at a point ono-thlrd of its 
length from a hx( d end The note 
omitted has a frequonev thit e times that 
of tho fundamental note In general. If a 

string Is damped at a point ^th of its length 

from a fixed end, the note emitted has a 
hequouoy n times that of the fundamental 
note, where /? is any integer This note is 
known as tin (n — l)tli overtone or har- 
monic of tho f undauiental note Rcfcri ing 
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FORMS Ob VIBRATION 

b€uk to the form of the vibrating violin 
stung shown in Fig 3b, it can bo shown 
by a matliomaticdl or geomctucal analysis 
due to bouricr th.it tho cui\o of E’lg 3ii 
cau ho regarded as a mixture of curves liko 
those m If ig. 4, a, b, e% etc , m other words, 
tho note omitted by a vioUn string Is 1 
mixtuie of simple notes or tones whose 
ficqucneies are integral multiples of the 
fundamental tone, i e it consists of the 
fundamental tone and its harmonics. The 
relative intensities of the different har- 
monics depend entirolv on the method of 
moiiiiting a string and on tho manner in 
wliK h it is bowed, or stniek The timbre , 
01 quility, and tho richness (or otherwiM ) 
ot tho note emitted, depend entlreli on tin 
mixture of the fundamental tono nud its 
harmonics, and this determines the ehaiai • 
tcrlstlo of tho Ss. from various stringed 
Instruments 

t*ipes . — Columns of air, when vibrating, 
form the source of m manv musical 
mstnunents In Ifig 5 AD is a eolumn 
of air open at the end A and dost d at its 
lower end by a oolunm of water 1 ho level 
D can be raised or lowered by in« ms ot a 
flexible pipe BO. If a vibrating tuning- 
fork is held over A, the air in 4D is sqjb into 
a forced vlbistfon in a period equal to 
that of the foik. There are certain posi- 
tions of D for which tho natuial period of 
vibration of the air column is equal to that 
of tho fork, or a harmouio of tho note 
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emitted by the fork In this case reson- 
ance occurs, and the air column emits a 
loud note It is found that the length of 

AD is » where X is tl e wave- 

length of the note The form of the 
vibratiODS of the air column in each of 
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these cases is represented on a disploce 
ment diagram shown in lig b Jn lig 
6a the pipe is sounding its fundament il 
note iiig Cb show’s the disilaromcnt 
diagram for the first overtone the fre 
quenc> being three tinus that of tho 
fundimcntal note in hig Oc tho pipe 
is sounding the second ovtrUne, whose 
frequency Is five times that of the funda 
mental note In in actual wind in'’'tru 
iiicnt that IS < loscd at < nc c iid these 
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overtones are present mixed with tho 
fundamental note and their relative in 
tensities determine the timbre of the note 
emitted by the Instrument hig 7 repre 
sente the displacement diagraiiis for an 
open pipe, a, B o being the diagrams for 
tne fundamental note and its drat two 
overtones whoso frequi ncles nn n spec 
tively twlc^ and time times that of tho 
fundamental note It will he noticed that 
in an open pipe all the harmonics are 


present, while in the closed pipe only the 
odd harmonics are presents 

Doppler*8 Principle — When a source of 
S is moving towards an observer, tho 
pitch of tho note hoard is gro iter than that 
of tho note emitted b> tht source Ihis 
phenomenon was first explained by Dop 
pier ns follows Siipposi tho fiequenoy of 
the n it( emitted i>> the source is n then n 
V iHtions arc emitted per see by thei, 
^ourci and if both obsotver and the 
soiiicc arc. stationary this number of 
vibrations will be coiit lined In an air 
column of length \ w he i o V is tho velocity 
of S in iir If however tho source is 
inoxing wiUi a veil itv i towards the 
stition IV observer th n in 1 see it emits 
n \ ibrali ms but this numhi i of vibrations 
IS contaiiud m an iir column of length 
(V 1 ) since the s luic e h is moved on a 
distance » iii 1 sc c hiow tho w ives travc 1 
towards the observe i witli a velocity V 
Ilf me 111 1 sec he rc cuts tho vibrations 
contnn d in in nir < ilumn of length \ 
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The observer thenforo ree e ivcs not n. Imt 
V 

y _ ^ n V ibrations pc i sec and the pitch of 

the note theroforr appears to be raised It 
can he shown m a bimil ii wav that when 
the obocrver and souici are n e cding trim 
each other, the pitch ot the note heard by 
the observer Is lower tlian that emitted 
bv the source 1 he elTt 1 1 is very sti iking 
when an observer is standing on a railway 
plxtfoiin ind an express train that is 
sounding its whistle rushes through tho 
station but tho efTect can be detected 
when a cyclist or a motorist passes an 
observer Doppler s priiielplo holds good 
in till cabo of n moving soiirc e of light and 
it has enabled istronmners to me asuio the 
vc1oeil> of stirs moving in tho line of 
sight (sec bPECrRTTM) 

Ultrasonics — 1 ho In man car is quite 
insensitive to vibratiems of frequency 
greater than about 20 000 per sec , and 
vibrations of matter of fre queney beyond 
the audible range are enlfed ultrasonics 
(tho term •supersonics* Is somotiines used 
08 Bynonvmous with * ultrasonics * but as it 
Is also widely used in connection with 
spe eds greater than thot of S (see Supfr- 
soNic Si j< 1 Df)}, ambiguity is avoided if it la 
not applied to denote high frequency) 
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Many animals and birds can emit and 
detect vibrations that are inaudible to the 
human ear For example, it has been 
shown that the capacity of a bat to avoid 
obstacles in its flight, without the assis 
tanco of vision is due to its use of pulses of 
ultrasonic radiation of frequency about 
60,000 per sec It emits about sixty of 
these pulses per sec when m flight, and 
these pulsi s ai o n fleeted bar k to 1 1 by 6\ en 
small objrcts Iho bat is able to assess 
both the direction from which the reflected 
waves come, and also the interval between 
their eiuls'sion and rearm al, it can thus 
estimate both the direction and distance 
of obstacles in its path, by means esson 
tially similar to those used in radar iq i ) 
except that It uses S waves instead 
of I kctioniaguetic ladiatlon Ldtrisonio 
waves In the water are biimlarly used in 
one fl>steiii (\sdie) for the detection of 
subnieigerl submaiinos, and for echo 
sounding 

Ultiasonics of much hlghci freqiitncy 
(up to mati\ uiillioiis pei sic ) can be 
genoiated by use of mogiittostriction op 
the pi( /o I U I ti It t flet t I f a bar of ferro 
magnetic inateiial is magnetised {eg bv 
passing an ckctrie cunent thiough a coil 
wound round it) Its length change s sllghtlv 
1 his is ( allcri magnr tohinction uid if the 
bai IS imijieisi 0 i d or gas and the 

current is an alternating one the move 
incuts )f the ends of tilt bar prxl are waves 
in the fluid whose fieriuencv is that of the 
length changes If pressure is applied to 
a suitably cut piece of cpurlz or other 
crystal t lusiug changr rif its thickness 
eketrie chaigos of opposiU sign are pio 
dm td on its faces C mvtistlv ifeliargts 
are aiipllcd to its ficcs its tliiekness 
eliungi s too These phonoinc na constitute 
the piezo ckctiic cITcct If it is ariangr d 
that the chaigis arc piodmed and re 
movccl it a fuqueiicv cqu il to that of the 
natural frcqnencv of vibntion of the 
quai t/ plate it is sc t into intense vibration, 
and it then produces iiltrasonle radiation 
in the Hiirioundiiig lucdiiiin 

Ih cause of their high fnquenev and 
short wavelength ultrisoims travel as a 
beim througli matte i without much 
8pr« admg, in other words tbev < an travel 
through opaque matte r in mue h the same 
wav as light does tin uigh transparent 
inatoiiols although at a nine h lower speed 
Ihcy ean there foic lu u-ed to detect flaws 
and cpieks in sm h ohieets as steel billets 
Rinco a c I at k pi odm i ^ relh ( turn and se ts 
up S ‘sh idows ’ 1 his IS at pieseiit their 

chief iniiiistiial use but in iriv others have 
been suggested If siiflleieiitlv inteiisei 
thev e in bieak up paitules of one liquid 
suspended in anollut to pioduee finely 
dispersed suspensions (iimilsions) Siiui 
lailv thov can bo used to it move small 
bubbles of gas trimped m a liquid and aro 
so used to render e lenr the ineilton mate iial 
from vvhic h certain kinds of artiflelal gems 
(rubies sapphires) are mtidc They may 
find a use in removing dirt and grease in 
laundering, and in killing bacteria and 
sterilising milk 

SeeJ ll PoyntingandJ J Thompson, 
TeMook of Phj/firv, Yol In Souwef 1020 
Lord Rayleigh Theory of Sounds 1026, A 


Wood Sound Waves andAheir Uses, 1930, 
A B Wood, A Textbook on £>ound, 1930, 
J HolmyardandA Barraclough ffeat, 
light and Sound for Beginners, 1031, bir 
W Brow, i he World of Sound 1933 , and 
W S riicker, A Unwersity ! txthook of 
Physical vol li Sound (lOth cd ) 1940 

Sound Amplification and Reproduction, 
see Gramopho VI I oi. n spp aki r Mit no 
PHOM , Radio liiMHoxy, Vaivis 

Sound-films, see under Cinfmatoi.raph 

Sound-ranging I he importunee of 
S w is flPbt emphasise d during the 1 irst 
Woild War when it was einploveel to de 
teet the positions of t nemy liatteries A 
central st ition was eke trie ill> eonnecteel 
to each of throe distiiit stations Ui it were 
equipped with reedviug inuionicter 
miciophoncs Ihe iinpiet on the micro 
phone of th( sound w ives fmm n o'un set 
up flm tuitions of the nipir nt in the dec 
tilt ill lie uit( onnecting itto he iclquirters 
Jlitse lluctii itions wcic lutoniitu ill\ re 
eoidcd on a dmm tbal revolved by eloek 
woikbv me ails of St pni iteeh ctiom ignctic 
htvlcs eonnect d m senes witii tli thiee 
line lopbout s lespeetnch In tins w iv 
the intciv ils tint (lapsed I tween the 
inst lilts it which the sounds n u lied thi 
three bf ilions were tteniderl uid frmi a 
knovvbdge of the velodtv of bound in iip 
ind lilt e\i(t positions of tb threi 
stations the t m mv bittiry eould lie 
loeited liie piiiuipk of s u is also 
apllied with smtablo modint itions !>> 
submarines m order to lot itc tin pc situ ii 
of i ship while it lb cmpl >yed by ill the 
laiger liners to day in order to ima*>uji 
the depth ol tlie sen by in< ins ef tinuiif. 
tb( sound of a small depth i Inrgt t » Hit 
bottom of the fee i end ba k 1 or cclu 
sounder see 1 ene) 

Sound, The (Dm Oresund), strait lead 
mg horn the Cattegit to tlie Baltic stu 
be tw t e 11 'sw e de n on the h ind the Dan is 
< f A ll md till the W Its length is 70 ni 
an 1 its imrowest bitidlh between Hsi 
noie aiil Ilclsingborg 1 m the « vtieine 
deptli about fourteen f itboms I he land 
on both side s of the s belongs to De nmark 
and fiom the llfteenth cinlurv until 1S57 
be ivy Sound duos wore levied on all 
foreign vessels ]>issing tlirough 1 he 
fortress of Kronboig at its entranee was 
tikcn hi Nelson in 1801 

Soup, nutritious liquid food made bv 
boiling vegetables sue h as eariols pens 
begins potatoes turnips ete , bones and 
meat in stoe k * ( h ir '^s are often m ide 

fioiu gravv extracts mv solid substance 
hav mg bee n remov t d riiie k 'ss ai m ire 
iioniishing and ad as gistne btinuil nits 

Sous, btP s 

Sousa, John Philip (ls5l 19^’) \iiur 
conduetoi author and e iiiipe si p b at 
\\ ishington D C , son of a l^ortiigiiese 
musleim S *s e oni positions inelnde 
numerous mirchcs I he U a^hingtnn Post, 
Bl CapUan Star9 and A/rines f}r 1 ter, 
Iinpertal Bdunrd, lU light o] eras The 
Mtntital iWiss The Bndt 1 1e(t, etc , 
waltzes so )gs, and P 5 mphome«F He 
pub \aiioj ' Pntrtofic, and lypual Am 
of all Jjand^ (1890) the novels Ihe I ifth 
String and Pipeioun Sandy also the 
reminisce nee s Marching Along (1928) 
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South Africa, The Union of, federation 
of four Blit colonif s, datuiff from May ^1, 
1910 It forms the southerninosi^ portion 
of Africa ind eompribos C ipo Pro\ Natal 
i^ith Zululund the Orant^e I reo btate and 
the 1 ronsvaal It has an ai ea of 47 1 91 7 

sq m ami the additinmil area of the 
former Oer protec toiate of S W AJWoa, 
322,880 sq ni is now under the adminis 
tration of the of the U of s v Its 
houndaries ai t , ou tho N I Portuguc se k 
Africa, N fc> Rhodesia \ \\ tho BeoU 
uunaland Piotcc t<irat€ and separattd 
from the Cape by the Orange R the ro lie 
to N and N W Bcchuanaland and b W 
\frica Its sea frontage extendb troiii the 
Orange Delta m the xVtlantic Ocean to the 
mouth of the Kobi R in t)io Indian Oi can 
Ihe eoublhiio is httio indented the clilef 
Inlets being bt Helena Bay I also Baj 
and Algoa Bav 1 here are mts running 
close to and parallel with tho coast and iii 
tho Intel lor there rises in terraces a gnat 
tableland which in the High Veld of the 
Transvaal attain-s i height of 6000 ft In 
the S AV of C i] I P^o^ aie the fiinoiis 
Table Alts (la82 ft ) tho Great Avaite 
Bergen and the I ange Bergen which inn 
m par die 1 lines from W to B of the prov 
and tile Rogge veld and Nk nwve Id Be 
tueeu the /»arto iicrgon ind the Nicuw 
leld he*) the Great Karroo plateau, 
bounded on the h bv the "'noeuwbergon 
containing C e»miMs«bcrg (7800 ft) the 
highest punt in the prov Ht tween the 
Oraiiee luo ^tate and Basutoland end 
Natal axe the Quathlamba oi Drakensbeig 
Mts {q i ) (11 000 ft ) (Jthr r nriges aie 
the M igalu ind AV uterberg m tin Trans 
vaal ihe laigest rivs an tli< Orange 
Vaal and Lunpopo but the e mntrv is 
watered bv a number of smaller Htnams 
The climate in the lughcr parts of tho 
rountry Is very beat mg and dn ind the 
atmosphcie ciisp uimI clear Jutlie coastal 
^It,^^ irtieularlj it Duiban it is vciy 

Population — J he pop of the I of 
^ A in 1910 was 9 589 900 and in 1940 
11 418 -lOU tile Utter ligure eoiiipnsmg 
2 372 700 I ui p< ins and 9 045 600 non 
Europeans (r 8 11 900 Bintu 285 200 
Asiatics and 9 '8 ^00 otheiH) P roin 19 10 
to 1910 tilt t( tdl pop showed an increase 
of 17 4 pci ent and that of the 1 uropeun 
pop 16 5 nr re lit Tl pnii tns ot tlie 
Union (m hiding subuils} ae cording to 
the numliei of inh ib of P iirope an rui o by 
the census of 1946 an JohaniKsbiiig 
332,000 t n lown 2^0 100 Pretoiia 
130 200 Diuhan 110 lOU Pert P liza 
bfth, 65,101 Germistrii 52 000 B 
London, 40 100, Bloemionteiii 18 100 
Pieteruiarit/hiirg 27 800 *^piiii^s 2i,100 
Brakpan 27 100 Benoui 24,400 Krugcis 
doip 21,500 Boksburg 20,500, Kimber 
ley 19,100 

Minebats -JU iThe greitoet source of 
wealth in A lies In the iniiifs (lold 
was first discovered in tJio Lydenbiirg and 
Zontpansherg dlsts of the Iiausvaal in 
1869, and the Kimberley Du Toits Pan 
and Biiltfonteio diamond mines wexe 


South Afnca 

opened in 1870 The most recent gold 
stiike was at Odendaalsrust (9 v ) in the 
Orange L ree State in 1946 * There are also 
depoblts of silver, copper lead, coal, tm, 
platinum manganese chrome, uianium 
ores salt, and asbestos 1 ho total value 
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lOKT ILI7\BFTII DOCKS 
TOATUNG WOOL 

of the tnmernl output m 1944 was 
over i70 100 000 Gold milling at over 
000 000 IS still the < hie f source of the 
eountiVN mineral wealtli At the out 
break of the Seeond AVoild A\ax the dia 
moiid mines closed down The value of 
the output of the othei piui mine nils of 
the uiuou m 1944 was e oal 4 8 036 000 
diamonds ia 846 000 Jime an 1 liiiiLstoue 
tl 11 8 000 , ( oppe T tl 0 U 000 asbestos, 
*^712 000 platimiiii iil9 000 iron ore. 
kJll 000 tin tl92 000 silvei £1*28 000, 
and eluome 01 e £122 000 

Ae.UIi l ITUKl VND iNTU STXIV , etC — 
Before tho discovery of tlio miucs b A 
was mainly an agric country The chief 
crops are riiai/e (specialh in tho S 
li iiisN i il and N Ornni^ I ice 'state de- 
e iduouH hmJt grapes and wine (b W Cape 
Piov ) ( itius fruit (L Capo Piov , Natal, 
Tiaiibv ihI bushveld) sugar cane <Natal 
coast) whuit and other winter cereals 
(b AV ( ape I rov ) tobaeco (S c apo Prov 
and Irinsvaal) and vegetables Wool 
production is iinportd4t meat, skins, 
mohair, and dairy prodiurts are produc*ed 
Manufs have b< en stiraiilated by the two 
world wars Ihe pun expoits are gold, 
wool, diamonds jam and fruit, sugar, 
skins and hides coal wattle bark and 
extract wines and asbestos Most of the 
trade is done with tho Brit Common- 
wealth and the USA 

C OMMUNiCAi IONS — Iho first railway to 
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bo opened for tiafflc wan a line of 2 m 
between Durban and Point m 1&60 o7 m 
Off lino betweSu Capo 1 own and Wellingrton 
wero completed In 1862 AfUr about 
1870, wltli the discovery of diamonds at 
Klniberlev conbtiuction was lapid acce 
leratcd In 1880 by tlio disc overy of gold at 
Wltwatersiand Ihcro wtio 7')74 ni of 
track by 1910 and^u I9i9 11 111 m On 
the estab ol the union the gov owned 
lines in the four pi o\s wen iindlgainatcd 
uito the s \ fi 1 C an 1< uhv aj s and Hai hour 
admin ibti itioM which alsj opt i ate s load 
and air bci vices iht pnn poitn aio 
Cape lown Poit l<h/ibcth I I ondon 
MoHsel Hay inrl Siinou'^tovvn (Cape) 
Durban (NuUl), \\ ah is li ly and Ludeiit/ 
Bay (S W Africa) An intcrnitional 
airpoitfortho U ofs A at Johan ucbburg 
was planiitd to be coniplttcd in lOOi 
Enut Ai ION — lliKhi i cduc ation be gan 
in 182) with till tst lb of a S ^fiicvn 
College at ( ipo loan im oi poruted in 
1916 with tilt unn of Cape lown while 
the univ oJ the ( api ol Crood Hope, 
founded in 187 J v\ is lu 1018 siiccei ded by 
the uuiv of S A 1 here are nine urnvs 
the unlv of •s \ founded m 191 S with 
its scat in Pretoria (he univ of Cape 
Town (1918) the uuiv ot stelleulKise h 
(1018) the XCitwAlereraiid C iiiv (1021) 
at Tohannebli univ of Pretoiia 

(to 10) (lie univ ol N Hal (1949) at 
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BONDI BOSCH CAI 1 TOWN 
The university tape T vvn set on the 
nountaiu slope above the suburb of Konde 
boscb with Devil s 1- tak in tin backgrouiKl 

Piotormarltrhiirg thoRhodea Uiil\ (1950) 
at Crrahamstnw n the unii of the Oiango 
Free State (lO'iO) at Bloi infontein and 
the uiuv of PotihcfStroom (1950) The 
univ of b V !*« i f< deral univ and to da^ 
largely extramural The s A Native 


Cohego (1916) at liort Hare provides 
natives with uuiv edifeation, while non 
Luropeans al'so attend classes at the uni vs 
ot Ca]io Town and the W itwaterarand 
Ihe gov intends to establish a medical 
sehool for non Europeans in Natal 
School education is undei prov ad 
miiiihiti ition and is subsidised b> the 
cintral gov Ihe eentiul direction of 
piiblie < duciitlon (other than liighei edu- 
i atiou) IS exeri isi d bv the ETov Education 
Dept in e leh of tin four provs subject to 
final control hv thi j lov udniinistration 
In Natal they are T utlv st tie schools and 
partlv state aided \li voiatinnal edu- 
f itic 11 hihiii il lud iiidiihtiial is 
idininistcKd by tlie ceiitiai gov (Dopt 
oflduiition) llegiilirs houlalteudaneye 
ih coinpiilsorv for all children who hi.va 
i oiiiplete d their sev » nth ytai hut nt t their 
h xtetnih yi ai unie s thi i hild is engaged 
in a tigilai oiciipation and hi aheady 
pAssr d ^Utnd ird \ 1 

Ri iioiON — Vtthi 1916 ecu us the per 
sous he louring to the pim ith„i)us di 
noiujiiatious weie (T mi pi uns) Dutch 
ehurehis 128>19 j \ngluans 281242 
lews 101 41>, Horn ( itliolus 92 4^ 
Methidlstw 109 011 1 lesljv tLiians 

87 90> Baptists 21 497 others i2o621 
no lihgion 10 701 (N m 1 iiroi e xns) 
Dutch (hurches 179 >41 \ugU( ins 
>7 197 ItoTu CatiiolKs 2/17 i Nitive 
‘^iiariUt 1-huithtb 1 08‘) 47 > Mithx 
di-'ts s 7 SCO Prt hbyti rmub 11 1 « )1 
oihcis ( S > I IS no icligion 1 349 )/7 
lOMKNMhM — The U of s \ IS eon 
Hlituted hv the 'south Afrii a \et T»u»''(d 
h> till Blit 1 aihiincnt in sept 1)0) 
Ihi «oy IS administeied by a (^ovciuoc 
gem inl vv itb a salai > t f 1,1 0 000 appointi d 
hv thf sovereign He ts advised by an 
executive council the membeis of wlmh 
arc noiuiiiated bv him Ihe control and 
adiiiinistratloii of n itivc atlairs are vesh d 
m tJu governor in couni il The Calunet 
f iiisi ts of till Ihiuie Miuistoi iiid eleven 
I (her uiinihtcts I hi It gislative power is 
vtsUd in a Parhamiut t onsistiug of the 
so\iica,ri ireprc stilted bv the govcruoi 
gcneial) a beuate ind i House of ^ssern 
hlv The govcmoi has power to dismiss 
minis teis and to summon prorogue and 
dibsolvi Parliament either both Houbcs 
smiiiUmi oush or the House if Aasciubly 
aloni The s< naU consists of fortv 
me III! CIS of which thiity two arc elected 
(eight for each prov ) and eight are 
ippointed bv the govirnoi gtiienl m 
eoiiiKil (four being spctiallv chosen for 
thill knowledge of nvtlve and \sntie 
affiiis) Of the eight eUt ted f i tath 
prov four are elected bv the i i ive pop 
under th provisions of tin 1 iresinta- 
ti 11 of Natives Act No I of 1826 
Miition IS carnid out aeeoi ling to the 
s\'>tom of propoitionul rtp smtatlon 
with the single ti nisfemhle v»>t« by the 
members of the Iloiiso of 4ss< ml Iv and of 
the Prov Council for e'lch t»> ‘v sitting 
together and presided over bv the ad 
minibtrator Tme fli st election of tficnators 
under the Reprt scutiitlon of N itives Act 
was held 111 1927 and the menibtra so 
elected hold their ‘*eats foi five years 
OrlginalU noraiiiated scuatora held their 
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seats for ten years, but that piOYi<4ion of 
the Conbtituuonal Act was amtuded In 
192b, and nominated senators \ acate thoir 
seats on a dissolution or upon a changro of 
erov The llou<«e of Assembly consists of 
153 members elected as follows thuGape 
fifty Hve N ital, sixteen, Orange l^reo 
State, tlurtc* n and rransvonl sixty 
six Under tin Vet of 193b Cape native 
voters are entitled to elect three mem 
bers of the Assembly, uho hold thou 
seats for five years notwithstanding any 
dissolution Members of both Houses 
must bo nationals of European descent 
Female franchise uas introduced bj an 
Act of 1930 I pon the formation of 
the union the colonics so united be 
eame pi ''\s the colomal Icgislntuies 
were abolished and elected prov eoun 
cils with hptcilic powers set up At 
the head of each prov exc cutive is an ad 
mmistratoi chosen bv the ccntial gov 
for five 5 ears assisted by a committee of 
four elected bv the council to deal with 
elementary education, agrieultuie, mum 
cipal institutions, etc \ prov council 
mav pass ordinances which mubt receive 
the assent of the gov ernoi gene lal in coun- 
cil, and it m ly lew local tax ition 

jlrFrNCi' — *=51^0 Dcf l‘)21 the union 
gov has undertaken the nulitaiy defence 
of the U of s A I ndei the bout h African 
Defence Act 1912 (as amended in 1922 
and 1932) every citi/en between the ages 
of seventeen and sixty is liable to rcndii 
ersonal service in time of war \ud those 
etween btventeen and twenty five iic 
liable to unfit igo a presented peace train 
ing of four >( ars but the Af t piejv idcs that 
omv half the total number Imblc to peae c 
trcmingwil] infut undergo that tr lining 
imliss Parhimeiit makes fluincial oro 
vision for the training of a greater minibc i 
The personnel of tlio b African fighting 
forces during the 'second World W ii 
amounted in nil to more than 2 j 0 000 all 
ranks including 18 000 in the s Xfiiean 
Air loree and 400(t to the S Alnean 
Naval fences while women s sc rv le cs md 
non uropean sc i vices i nmUd tor 
15 090 and 90 000 rcspeftncly 

Histoky — The hist of the 1 of S A 
dates back to the late sixties of the nine 
teenth century, at a time when the dis 
coverios of diamonds and gold gave 
promise of great industrial and fomincr 
cial prosperity for the countrv In 1871 
the year in which responsil |i gov was 
granted to Cape Colony I ord C arnarvon 
as secretarv of state for the rolonies 
initiated i schc me for S \ smiil ir to that 
estab in Canada m 1 867-7 I Vt the tlmo 
there was considr lahle disaffr dion among 
the Doers of the Iransvail The Kim 
bcrlev diamond mines the railways the 
respective rights of the Boer snd the 
Englishman were all mottcis of disagree 
meut and the c ountry was further 
harassed by w trs with the Bantu It was 
hoped that these matters would bo settled 
by the confedcrtition of the Brit rolonies 
and the Dutch republirs but the sug- 
gestion of a union was not popular in the 
Capo Parliament where It was felt that it 
should have originated in s \ , not in 
England in order to meet with success 


The proposals were also rejected in the 
Volksraad but, nevertheless the first 
annexation of the Transvaal ^ok place in 
1877 Ihis resulted in open hostilities, 
the proclamation of the Iransvoal Repub- 
lic (188U), and the defeat of tho lint 
troops at Majnba HiLl (18S1) By the 
convention of 1881 self government was 
giante d to the 1 ransvaal 1 he success of 
the Boers quiekc lied their rae lal pi ide and 
fiom this time there be gnu the struggle for 
Rupicmiey in S A between tho Dutch 
and the Brit J he election of 1 aul 
Krugci In 1HS3 to tho presidency of the 
Iransvaal hid s great influence on the 
future hist of the countrv Kruger was 
openly hostile to the Mitlauders* and 
revised the fiiuchisu so that the new 
settlers of But and \intr extiaetion, 
though hcavilv taxed should liavti little 
chance of sharing m the full rights nnel 
piiv lieges of ( iti/e nship Vee onlmglv in 
opposition to those who demmded 
‘Atiioa foi the Afrlk im is there grew up 
an iinpemlist psity lirgely through the 
influence of Cecil Rhodes Atluirs m the 
Transvaal were reaching a crisis Bv 
furthei restrictions of tlic iiancliise (1890- 
1894) It was prae tieallj impossible for Uit 
landeis to have even municipal power, 
and vet thev privultd nine tenths of the 
Htite revenue Ictitions vvtie made to 
the Brit Parliament with a view to stciir 
mg equal rights tor all white rices m the 
Iniisvaal but the Volksiaid remained 
obdui ite llw litlniidei obtaining no 
rcdiess bv constitution il met lads hid 
icboit to arms Ihe *J imesem 11 ud * an 
attack bv an nmed force l>el mgiiig to tho 
chartered eompanv and toininmded i)v 
Dr Jameson ended m a fore cd surrende r 
Tins plot cmbittCTed the slreadv un 
fiieudlv feeling between Dutch aiicl Tug 
Kruger enteiid into a uinoii with llie 
Orange Iree btnte and worked foi a 
imltext S A undti n Diitrh Republican 
flag (1897) In tho same year Sir Alfred 
(1 iter Vise ount) Milner was sent out to the 
C ipo as the new high commissioner Ihe 
murder of on 1 nglishinan niiiuel lidgai 
by a Boei policeman which vmih liglitlv 
passed ovc r m e ourt brought m itte is to a 
head \ petition with ovei 21 (100 signa 
turcb was handed to 1 ord Milner veho in 
a cable to Joseph Ch iiiiLHilaln eoloiiinl 
se Cretan advised inte i yentioii ihe 
Boers appiiently invious foi a tiial ot 
btieugth handed in an ultirnitum to thb 
Bnt igent at Pietonam 1S99 

The Oi ingc Free State threw in its lot 
with the JiHTisviil and Natal was In 
vaded by Boers in Oct In that month 
they oce iijne d Robots! and 1 lungs anel 
forced (ten Yule to retire from lalana 
mil (<iii 1 icnrli de feated (icn Koch at 
1 lansliagte and Sir Gcorgci White drove 
back the Invade is from liietfontein At 
the battle of Loiuliard's Kop 850 Drit 
surrendered at NicholsoiPs Nek and in 
the beginning of Nov the Boe rs laid siege 
to Ladysniith v^hleh White lield for four 
months Meanwhile Klinbe i Ic y and Mafe- 
king wore also besieged tho former being 
held bv ( ol Kekewleh and tho latter 
by(ol Biuieii I'owell Biit troops landed 
at Dm ban and Cape Town and mare bed 
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inland In three bodiOH one under Bulk r to 
the relief of |jadysmith Methuen to Kim 
borloy, and Ciatciero towards Oolesber^ 
Bifore Christinas tht Bnt init with re 
peated disasteis Catocrc wus repulsed 
at btoimberg, Methuen afttr sue^essful 
enffdgeinonts at Belmont and (irispan 
met witli disaster at Moddci R and at 
Mauersfoutein wheie Gen Wiuchope in 
cominand of the Uiprhlund Brif^ado foil 
with many of his nii n On Ot c la Buller 
lost 1000 men and 8 juns it ( olenso Ihe 
nows of tliese repented disistors made a 
profound impression m KngHnd On 
Die 18 Lord Roberts was appolnteil 
eoinmander In (huf In s A with Lord 
Kltehenei as cliuf of his staff Ihe 
colonics (nine forw ird with offers of help 
and yeoman and \olunteer eorps were 
speedily formed 

\t the bci^inninf? of J in the Boers m ide 
an attaek on L idysniith but were re 
pulsed nnd cnsip^d iii an indecisive 
battle with Biillcr at bpiou Kop Gord 
Roberts on bis arrival (Jan 10) ehanged 
the tactics it was liiipossibk t<’» out 
lnanGBU^ r( the Boers who w< re liiddf n be 
iniul treiulus and in iifle pits b> frontal 
attacks and aecordingly Rohe its resolved 
to att ick them on the flanks iftcr eon 
snltatiou with ’ chief Ireneh made a 
dash foi Kiiibeiav while Mucloiiild 
held Cronje’fl attention by an attack on 
tlio riRht Klmbeiloy was relieved on 
li c i) 1 j and Cronje retie ating towards 
Bloemfontein was oveiiaktn at Paardo 
berg, near the Moddtr R by Gen Kelly 
Kenny, and flurrendered to Roberts with 
4000 men on ii eb 27 On the same day 
the Boers were forced to €\acuato Coles 
berg and on the 28th Buller relieved 
Ladysmith Roberts entered Bloem 
fontein on Marc h 1 3 Mennw bile Kruger's 
overtures foi peiee on thc^ basis of a 
re cognition of the independence of the two 
republics were rejected bv the Brit Gov 
Buller rontinued his operations in Natal 
ancl sueecedtd In diiving the Boors out of 
that prov Die ginisori at Mafeking 
which had bravely hold out on seini 
starv ation die t sine e 0< t 16, was relieve d 
b> Col Mahon on Miv 4 Loid Roberts 
remained in Blcje nifontein for six wen.k'^ 
making soeuie his line of ooramunie i 
tion nnd was harassed eoutinuouslv on 
all sides by I)c Wet Uiat general laid a 
successful ambush it Sauna s Post and at 
Recldcrsbiirg ancl thus captured 1200 
men and seven guns in one week Roberta 
begin bis march on the e ip of the Trails 
vaal on Mav 1 took lohaniicsburg on 
Mav 30 ancl entc ii d Prctoiia on Juno 5 

It might have been expected that 
the war woulcl end with the capture of 
Iho^torla, but it dragged on for two vears 
largely owing ta the line easing activity of 
Do Wot In Dee Roboits returned to 
England, leaving Kitchener In command 
Knver had already made good his escape 
to Europe Kitchener devised a plan of 
exhausting Do Wet and estab block 
houses along the railway line** so that 
armoured trains might bring help quiekly 
when called for By this means the 
power of Do Wet was gradually broken 

On April 9 1902, Boer peace delegates 


met at KIcrksdorp, and a peace conference 
was opened at Verecnlging on May 15 the 
terms of tieaty being signed at Pretoria on 
May 3 1 I hiis the republic s of the Trans 

vaal and Oiaiige ]< roe State were annexed 
to the Bnt niplre Loid Milner was left 
it Gape lown as high commissioner to 
admimster the atliirs of the new colonies 
In order to meet the demandb of labour in 
the mines he uniioitcd many thousands of 
Glunoso coolies Ilis action was 

severely criticised m some ciuarters and 
gave the I iberil paity the election cry of 
Cliinesc slavery' in I9()j At the in- 
stigation of Alfred 1 yttelton a now con 
btitution was given to the iiansvaal and 
Oniigo R Colony on a more representa 
tive system to secure equal rights for 
Dutc h iiid Bnt The I ibeial Gov when 
it came into ottico m 1000 advocatcci a 
policy of complete tiiist and forthwith 
instituted sc If gov e mine nt in the new 
colonies A movement fer elosei union 
resulted in the cstib of the union The 
matter w is first discussed m the colonial 
Parliaments in 190 S ancl the V t of Union, 
known as the South Africa ^ 1 1 passed the 
Bnt P irhatncnt m Sept 190 ) 1 he first 

union Cabinet was formed by Botim con 
taming four ministers from the ( ipe throe 
from the Transvaal and two fiom both the 
Oiange tree State and Natal ( onflict 
between Botha's iinpciial pohev and the 
Afnkani r natlonahsui of Uertzog his 
minister of justice resulted in a split and 
Botbi after resigning reformed his 
Cabinet without Jloitrog (Dec 1912) The 
new ( abinc t was fac ed with labour 
troubles both Asiatic and native the 
1 abour party helpc d to c arry i Mint s and 
Woiks \et excluding non Luropeiiesfrom 
raiiiv employments on health grounds 
unci to extend fuithcr available employ 
ment flip whites a Native I and Act (1913) 
forbulo both natives and Luroptaiis to 
biiv land In each other’s areas Natives 
wtie (jeeted from sev farms before their 
own areas were extended bv law Iho 
long eontroversv over the rights of Indian 
c nolle s was terminated bv the enmpromho 
Smuts Gandhi \greement During 19H- 
1914 there was a senes of strikes on the 
Rand among white and native labourers 
Mitli the iirst World War racial 
differences m the union beennu uccn 
tiiatid The projected eainpnij,n igainst 
Gcr SW Africa was not fav uirtd bv 
muiv Vfrikaiiers Bothi an I Muuts 
wt re unpopular, and M intr led i ii bclHo i 
ag mist tlie gov U« was joined 1 \ He \ t rs 
iiid De \Vet H )th i difc itirig the 
forme r nt Rustcnl rg Oct 27 1 H4 and 
the latte r at Musluoom valley on Nov 12, 
declared the rebe lli n at an end E e then 

continued the attn k on s W \fika, and 
the main (icr foi i of 4000 nun surren- 
dered at Tsiimeb (Inly 0, ini')) Union 
losses wore 113 killed nnd 311 wounded 
{see \FRTCA SOLTII \vi ->i) 

In the elections of Oet 191 5 Hertzog’s 
followers came in as a strong oop isition 
anti war * irty, called N itionahst while 
Botha’s S vfrienn partv we re dependent 
fop a majority on Sir Thomas Smartt's 
Unionist (Brit) party In 1917 despite 
the Nationalist cry of republicanism, 
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Botha refused a coalltloti with the Union- 
ists and rejected conscription. In E. 
Afnoa Smuts ^as conductbu? an arduous 
campal^. The total enrolment of S. 
Africans m the war numbered 136/)70« of 
whom 76,184 served ovorbcas, while 
Bantu and other coloured troops num- 
bered 02,837. S. African casualties were 
estimated at 6800 killed, of whom 4G30 
feu in Europe. 

After the war the Nationalists de- 
manded independence for all S. A., or even 
for Uie Orau^o Free State alone, ba^ngr 
their plea on the self-determination policy 
of tbo \llloH Hotha and Smuts slimed the 
peace treaty foi tlio union, but on Au(r. 
28, 1910 Hotha died at Pretoria, bnmts 
became > remier of an nlent ical Cabinet 
Hertzoff advocated repub licamsm, but by 


the U. of S. A. was toured by the Prince o/ 
Wales. 

Throuffhont 1926, and not Anally settled 
until Oct. 1927, the prln poUtlcal issue 
was the Fins Hill, introducing a National 
dag:. In Oot. 1926 Hertzoi; attended the 
Imperial Conference m London, at which 
the independence of dominion status was 
alllrmed (see TmpI'RIAL CoNrRRBNCic; 
iNTRR-lMPEiiUL RiiLAiiONS), and a year 
later the flag question was settled by com- 
l)romise, the Union Jock and the Nationa- 
list flag both to bo flown equally. The 
design of the latter is tliroe tqual liori- 
zontal Stupes, orange (top), white, and 
blue, the white stupe c ontainmg a shield, 
divided q iditerly (1)1 nion J u k , (2) Old 
Transvaal Vierklour, (i) Old Oiange F'ree 
Btati flag, (4) foui white stars on blue 
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ooDstitutional means, and the March 
election, 1920, resulted m Natlonahst and 
S. African paity gains, fortv-flvc and 
twenty -one scuts rcspcf tivtly. In the 
same y ear Lord Huxton wav succeeded as 
govcmor-gencrnl by Prmi e Artliur of 
Connaught. 2smuts mode o \ trtures to the 
Nationahsts, but iicgotialious broke down 
overpcpublicanism TheJ' African party 
then united with the Unionists, and binuts 
appealed to the rountry In the 1921 
election the new a Afrn an party was n*- 
turned with seventy-nine seats, while 
Nationalists had forty-flve and Labour 
nine. Labour troubles led to a general 
strike, declared on Jon. 8, 1922, and this 
developed into an organised rebellion. 
PohttcaUy tbo gov. was weakened by a 
working agreement between llertzog and 
Creswell, leaders of the NationaUst and 
Labour parties vesijoctivelv. In the 1924 
election Bmuts's gov. was defeated. A 
new Cabinet was formed with Hertzog as 
Premier, and ParUameot was opened on 
JnW 25 by tiie now governor-genoraf, the 
earl of Atolone. The following year was 
comparatively peaceful in industry, and 


field. Uertzog'b native policy was to 
strengthen the colour bar, and hgislatiun 
was carried through to that cffeit. The 
Labour party Hi)ht, and their pact sup- 
porting the gov Wtis endangered, but 
m the 1929 electioub llertzog's ministry 
was unexpectedly renewed (Nationalists 
seventy eight seats, s. \fncan party, 
sixty-one, Creswcllito Labour, five. 
National Council Labour, three, and In- 
dependent, one). Native disturbances in 
Juno caused the Premier to modify his 
native policy, and, staudlug by the 1926 
decisions with regard to douilniou status 
he oppose d a rocrudesr enae of repubhean- 
ism In 1030 the earl of Athlone was 
succeeded as governor-goAeial by the earl 
of Cflareudon. ^ 

South Africa avd the ffold Standard , — 
When Bntoin went off tfrs gold standard 
Hortzog’s gov. intended to remain on it. 
Theretofore his gov. had been successful 
in all its purposes: the fldg, the language 
question, native alTaire, and the status of 
Indiana It had placed a bixh commis- 
sioner In London with wider powers, and 
rtmllar appointments were made to other 
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chiincollerieB of the worlds and nations 
were beffioningr ^ realise that b A was a 
bovoreign state On the economy of gold, 
however, Hertzog^s country was united 
indissolubly with a capitalist world In 
this conjuncture liclman itoos cx judge 
of the supreme court emerged fiom retire i 
lacnt to demand a coalition gov with a 
moio elastic gold policy and no racialism 
With the end of 1932 the economie col 
ttpse was disastrous Lxtemal trade 
came to a standstill, and the hoarding of 
gold and the export of capitil learned 
such propoitlons that the lesorvo bank 
lofused to quote exchange rates Ihen 
at Last S A wont off the gold standard 
I oliticlans now c an\ assed the possibility i 
of an cud to racialism through i couibina 
tion of parties but Gen Smuts while 
recognising the need foi a ih iiigc of gov 
doubted the wisdom (f a coalition with 
Jloofl A month previously Smuts and 
ILiitzog had born separated on big 
issues now the V f xt h iiige 1 c ompllmcnts 
md a coahtion tahmet was formed con 
liming among others Patrick Duncan 
•ind J U lljfnieir of Smuts s lart'N 
iiid IIa\cngi and the Nazi svinpathisci 
I irow IS H( it/og 8 supporters 1 \civ 
where save m Cape I lov when Malm 
was leader of the \ nationalist paitv Uert 
/og*s action was p Of I*)!) seits 

the Uert/og bimits coalition won U9 
labour had onlv four rej rcscntatiic s 
iho two leaders then declared thit the 
eoahtloii should be piojceted into a fusnn 
of the parties under a new name the s 
^f^l in National I nitcd rarty lJut 
Malms paitv demimUel is the jriee of 
their support the abolition of dual 
nationdlltv and the entienchinent of Ian 
giiage lights Malan thought it im 
possible tor two su h me ompatibks as 
iicitzog s r le lalism and Smuts s holism to 
fuse 

Jhe Stntvs — Hertrog hud given 
his pledge that sovereign indepenelene o 
would be an article ot his pohtie al faith 
and Hinco that pledge wis given the 
'statute of We stni raster Iiul been passed 
It was a matter of form to establish In 
Icgiblatfou the new status ae hit’s ed \n the 
statute though other d mi nnns except 
ing Ireland might be m n ) h to do so 
In 1934 Hert/og mtrxlu ed the Status 
Jllllfl Other tha u dee lai inr a 1 1 public he 
could have done nothing more c ilculatcd 
to alienate thc‘ Doiiiinion ])iity under 
Col Stttllard Diffcient paities van 
oush Intel prelect both the statute of 
Westminster and the stilus Bills ponu 
thinking that they esmphiw*iseel the lint 
( ummonwealth Intel eoimoc tion an 1 
inemheibhip others th it the \ ie stroye 1 
the executive authoiity of the C lown and 
cut every link that bound s V to tl t 
homeland Howe^r despite the criti 
edsms of the impciiahst section of polltie ol 
thought the Status Bills weie passed 
The status of the Union Act amending 
the bouth Africa Act determines that the 
Parliament of the union Is the sovereign 
legislative power in and over the union to 
the exe lusion of all Acts of Parliament of 
the United Kingdom passed after Doc 11. 
1931 , jit invests in the king or his repre 


sentative acting on the cvdvice of union 
mimstors, the executive government of the 
union, and it makes various amendments 
m the statutory law of intematlonahty 
and natuvalisation The Royal Lxecu 
live 1 unctions and beais Act 1934, pro 
vided for the king s Acts as head of the 
executive of the umon the use of royal 
seals and the vesting of certain functions 
in umon olhelals and bodies it does not 
amend the bouth Afnca \e t but ampbflcs 
the constitutional position 

houlh Africa s 4ttUude to H ar and 
SeuirilUy — Ihe daugeis of the Nazi re 
voluti m m Gcrmam were now clouding 
the mtcT national hoii/on and b A e 
position in relation to wai was now dis- 
cussed Hortzog was a suppoiter of the 

I cagno of Nations and nngf I his gov on 
the bide of those powers who were readj 
to apply ec-momie sanrli n-. to ltal> in 
the I tliiopian eiibih thouuli during the 
period of pirtial sauctii ns the S Vfne in 
Gov contmued to pi> a subsidy to It 
shipping 1 here was e om pleto uuammit’v 
be tween llertrog and Smuts al out the 
right e f S A to be ne iitril in w ir but 
thfir views weio not identical is to what 
would haiptn if Britain wdi iltaeked 
As to p irticipation m war smii s is lite 
Sb Aug b 1938 stated ii urlv to Dr 
\lal in that the policy of the gov was that 
S \ would not automatic all\ or m an\ 
way bo involved In war but thit \ 
would onh take part in i war if 1 ailn 
mc^nt bhoull bo dceiiU m the mtciestb f 
b A But he idded that ho himself could 
not mmgmt th it b A would fail to g> to 
(iicdt Lint iiu B asMstane c f u Biitam w is 
the custodian of S A s mdepe ndeuce 
ilertzog m imtamc d eoinpleto silence is 
to what he person illy would elo riie 
Dominion paity wanted to amend tlic 
'status Bills by depriving the union ot 
the right te lemain iieutril in the cveui )f 
the Brit > inpire being e ngaged in war 

It to the outside world 's A in 1938-19 
appealed as a happv prosperous natim 
I n joi ing In the recent cclcbi itlon of the 
cnlcnan of the Great Trek it was u 
false pictuic of two peoples who wok 

II t pre paied to admit tbit fhtv hiped 
tint tho neat tests of uni r weuld 

'i ver present themselves in the fit fil 
( abiiiet ineetmg of bept 2 I ) i i He rt/ 
eleclarid thit he was gmng to reniinn 
ncutial and undor noe treum''tiu e s would 
lie allow b A to e nt I the w n I oi 
Llertzcg theie weie tlvo fdlowei'^ fn 
Smuts md war, bix On Sept 4 in the 
^sseinlilj Hertzog repeated that V 
would not be plunged mt ^ a wai \oept 
when the ciieurastane es ef the imirv 
itself demanded sue h i ti ii But by 
elgJite votes to slxti s \ u the Bnine 
Minister was defeated m 1 A was it 
war 

SoiifA ifnea al War On the outbreak 
of war smuts organise 1 in n my, ind sent 
It to man Ken>as N I idei to hold any 
southward movement li im Ahyssmia bv 
tho Its It was a self « ont lined ftncM) 
eompleto with rfmonieel units and air- 
arm A central and other tl\ mg schools 
I were ostab tor tbo UaV\\\bg 'Vxi 

! S Atrican waters the union had a Itttga 
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number of small craft engaged in mine- 
sweeping, anti-submarine work, and 
general patrol actlirities. From the start 
of the war the problems of armament and 
war equipment confronted thoegov. with 
immense dilUciiltics, but in harnessing her 
industries to wartime mauuts. S. A. had 
sev. valuable assets, including the heavy 
engineering Industries estab. to serve the 
needs of the mining industry and the 
railways and harbours administration, as 
well as plenty of electric power, a well- 
estab. iron and steel industry, and un- 
iimited supplies of coal, iron, manganese, 
and other raw materials. The union 
under the political and military leader- 
ship (tf Gen. (from May 1941 Field- 
Marshal) Smuts bad. by the beginning of 
1941, raised an army of 120.000 men, 
fully armed and equipped. This force 
was considerably augmented in the course 
of the year, and it played an historic part 
in the Abyssinian and Libyan campaigiiK. 
The air force and the small naval force 
were also equipped in the union. But 
concentration on war suiiplies for their 
forces did not blind the gov. to the need 
to consider post-war problems. Both 
Col. Dencys Koitz, deputy Prime Minister, 
and J. H. Hofmoyr, minister of finance, 
declared that the union was determine<l 
to align Itself with the demooraeics on 
social and economic rc'construction. 

In June 1942 disaster befell the union 
forces. Two brigades of the 2nd S3. 
African Div.. under Maj.-Gen. Klopper, 
with two composite S. African battalions 
and four batteries* of artillery, were trapped 
in Tobruk ami made iirisoners of war by 
the Gers. But Springbok armoured units 
under Maj.-Gen. Ban Pienaar took part 
in the Elglitli Army/s (q.v.) great advance 
under Gen. Alexander. Early in Feb. 
1943 the House of Assembly and Senate 
(by seventy-ilvo to forty-nine and twenty- 
one to six votes) approved the i^rime 
Minister’s motion to permit union troops 
to serve outsiae the African conti- 
nent. In the summer of this year the 
Union Defence Force had 169,000 trained 
European men and women volunteers, 
together with 50,000 volunteers on part- 
time service and 6000 iiicinbers of tlie 
Women’s Auxiliary Ser\he working part 
or full time. European and non- European 
volunteers in 1943 totalled more than 
300,000 soldiers, or tenfold tiie strength 
of the pre-war army. In 1913 at the gen- 
eral election the Smuts Gov. was given a 
vote of confidence which surprised even its 
most sanguine supporters ; for it w as a vote 
recorded after four years of war and In tho 
face of iiittcr and relentless opposition. 

In Feb. -April 1947 the royal family 
made a successful tour of S. A. 

The J94S Election. — In tho elections of 
May 1948 a coalition of the Afrikaner 
and Nationalist parties gained a majority, 
albeit a very small one, and Dr. Malan 
became rmne Minister. Tho concep- 
tion of apartheid (which may perhaps 
be l^eely trans. as ‘separate develop- 
ment’) seemed to be the basis of the 
Malan Gov.’s native policy. Tho word 
Itself was coined on the eve of tho 
general election, principally to rally oppo- 


sition to the Liberal native poUcy of J. H. 
Hotmey r (q. v . ). Little ati^ompt was made 
then to define its implications, except that 
it was supposed in some respects to bo 
more moderate than segreoasic or segrega- 
tion. Up to the end of 1949 tho process 
of apartheid had not gone for. Tlie only 
definite expression of tho doctrine of 
apartheid was contained in tho National- 
ist Gov.’s franchise proposals. These 
were to abolish tho representation of 
natives In the House of Assembly, to 
limit their voting rights in tho Senate, and 
to remove the Cape coloured voters from 
tho general register, giving them Instead a 
small number of European representatives 
with limited voting power. In the face 
of constitutional and political dilficultics, 
however, the Malan Gov. (at least for tho 
time being) abandoned (Dec. 1949) their 
attack on the non- European franchises. 

The basic problem, however, remains, 
of a white pop. vastly outnumbered by a 
black and coloured. A policy of reprch- 
sioii, w’hether called segregation or 
apartheid, though popular in many 
quarters, was In others regarded as no 
permanent solution. The possibility that 
Ck)mmunism. with its attractions for tho 
segregated classes might take a firm hold 
was also clear. The new dominion of 
India began to take an increasing Interest 
in tho welfare of Indians In S. A. S.W. 
Africa was lirought to the notice of tho 
United Nations and referred to tho Inter- 
national Court at The Hague; and a 
Citizenship Act was passed wil holding the 
vote to immigrants for their first fi\e 
years In S. A. 

Lanupaob and Ln’KKATuuK: Lar?- 
guaoe* — Official languages of tho U. of 
S. A. arc Eng. and Afrikaans. Afrikaans 
w'as officially recognised for all purposes 
by tho Official Languages of the Union 
Act, No. 8, of 1925. It is the language 
into which seventeenth-century Nether- 
landish Dutch had developed among tho 
Dutch -speaking people of S. A . Its differ- 
ences from modem European Dutch are 
mainly due to a different environment and 
to an Importation of Hottentot, Bantu, 
Malay, and Portuguese words into the 
vocaiiulary. Not until tho nineteenth 
century were efforts made to elevate 
Afrikaans from a spoken dialect to the 
dignity of a written language. After In- 
dividual attempts a society was founded 
hi 1875, tho Genooiskap van Uegte Afri- 
caners. During tho S. African war tho 
official Netherlandish was dying out ns a 
spoken language, while A frikan ns absorbed 
Eng. influences. From 1905 to 1914 tho 
movement to reintegrate Dutc-h 8. A. by 
means of a national language gathered 
strength, and an Afrikaans literature came 
into existence. In 1914 Afrikaans was 
offitdally recognised for nse In primary 
schools, a recognition extended in 1918 
and made absolute in 1925. Afrikaans Is 
now tho universal form of Dutch used 
throughout S. A. 

English lAieraJtvre.*~TmTc\ literature 

K rcdondnatc's. two ot the earliest books 
eing The Voyage to East India, by Edward 
Terry, written 1622, pub. 1655, and Sir 
Thomas Ilcrbort’s Travele (1638). Notable 
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literary travellers of the eighteenth cen and Fang and lyopa (1020) An out- 
tmy were De La (Dalllo, Le Valllant, and standing book about a transport nder and 
the naturalists Thimberg Sparrman and his hunting dog is bir Percy Fltzpatriok*s 
Mufison I iter came the valuable work of Jo(k of the Jiuahield (1007) still being re 
\Vm Burchcll 2 ravels in if le I ntt nor of printed >1 hough sub titled a Journal o/ 
'>owl/*c/n^/rw a (1822-24) followed by the the Boer War Denevs lleitz's Commands 
wiitings of the missionaries Latrobe, Kir (1929) is infused with a personal iinogina 
cherei, and Llvlnghtouo (1813 73) Out tive quality of a high order bensitlvely 
Hide travel hUiituio imaginative work portraying the life of Afrikaans fanners is 
was developing Iho best b African 7 Ae L if fie faroo (1925) by Pauline bmitli 
wiltorofthe iiiiiLtecnth century w IS Olive A tour de force is Alan Patou's Cry the 
'-ichieincr (lSoJ-1920) {qv ) (iitonf of an Beloved Country (1949) a novel about a 
Afruan faim 1883 and Dream La fe and native priest 



heal Life 18 J3) W ith regard to poetry 
theS African poems of the settler Thomas 
Pringle (1789-1834) appeared in 1828 
Other later poems of nolo are Soiips of thi 
htoep, ^ J iluneio O90a), and The Wreck 
of the fmisitnor and tther South African 
Poems, by W O biulh (I860 1348) who 
was also a writer of st.oilea V later and 
more powerful poet is Hoy Campbell il he 
Flaming 2 errapin, 1^23 , Adamastor^ 1930 , 
Collected Works, lv49) The S African 
poems of Rudyord Kipling must be men- 
tioned, while In prose the Zulu stories of 
Sir Rider Haggard are well known Other 
notion writers Indudo D lllaikburn b 
1857 {f^nnitco of Prinsloodorp, 1899), 
Peroeval Gibbon b 1879 (The Vrouw 
(trobelaars Leading Cases, 1905). and S 
Glanville, b 1856 author of 2 ales of the 
Veld (1807) and other works, such as Claw 


Sarah Gertrude Millin (5 1889) is s A 
leading writer to-day Apart from bu 
graphieal works and social studies she has 
wntUn many novels, including Col s 
SteiHhiJdren (1924), Mary (Jlefin (H ) 
boas of Mrs Aab (10 H) Three Mt i Da 
(1934) What Hath a Man (1938), and Lhe 
Herr H ilchdoctor (1941) 1 ho I nf'- writer 

iiaiiLis Biett Young b 2ht City f Oold 
(193 » is a liiio portri'vnl of the rise of 
Johannesburg, he also wrote 2 hey Seek a 
Country (1937) A graphic storv of the 
Groat Irek is Turning Wheels (1 *37), by 
Stuart Oloete who also wrote nalcn for 
the Daun (1039) ^ . 

Afnkaans Literature — Afrlkaj^ litem 
ture was inslgmlioaiit before 1860, when 
L H Meurant was writing under tlie name 
of * Klaas Waarzegger ' The first vol of 
Afiikaanfl poelsT appeared in 1861, but is 


F k n 


2B 
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no longer extant. Influential Afrikaner 
writers in nineteonth-contury poriodicaJ^ 
were *Be)iren(l Moddormnnnetje/ *Trijna 
b^naako,* and *8amuel Zwaaitmnn.* In 
1870 some Afrikaans poetr> appeared from 
F. W. llcitz. The mobt notable names in 
Afrikaans literature ore the poets Jan 
<>Vllitrs {Ihe \ lakte^ 1900), Totius {Bv die 
Monumtnit 1908); and Louis Leipoldt 
{Oom Qeri Vertel en A7idcr (^tdigte, 1911). 
C J. Laugeuhoven, at whose m&tigation 
Afrikaans was first ofliclally recogmsed in 
1914, wrote distinguished prose in such 
books a*} 0ns II eg dcur die Wereld (1914) 
and Die Opanaende Bad (1923). Other 
prose w nUrs are L6on MarO and Sangiro 
(A. A Pienaar). The name of Liigono 
Marais Is worthy of mention Aiiart 
from his poems he wrote I he iiul tan 
die Mier (1933), in whieh ho brilliantly 
<.\pounds Ins theory of *the soul of the 
white ant* to explain the highly organised 
society of the termite. Afiikoans critics 
have the highest legard for Joehem 
\an Bruggen, among his novels being 
Ainpte (1924) and TeUurgesicl (1917), 
wlule Op Veld en Uande (1920) is a senes 
of sketches of farm life. 

Akt. — b. Afncan painting extends from 
the flowing rock-sketches by the piimitive 
bushmen to the large and hvely school of 
European artists, especiall\ In the Capo 
and Natal, who liave filled their canvases 
with the sunshine and breath-taking 
lolours of the veld, with the fascinating 
t>pes of the Bantu tnbes, and with the 
elephants and antelopes of unspoilt 
Atrioa. The pioneer of this school is 
Thomas Baines, who left an amazingly full 
record with both pen and paint brush of 
his fearless expeditions with such famous 
explorers as Livingstone and Chapman. 
In our own day Volschenk, with photo- 
graphic accuracy, has painted \cld and 
kome while the bhndlug light of the 
Amcan sun beats on them, and J. H. 
Piemoof, employing a sort of woodcut 
€»tyle, has captured and put on both 
'canvas and wall not only the light-filled 
scenes of the bush void, but also the 
strange beauty of the ^\ltwatersrdnd 
mine-dumps Cwelo Goodman, a popular 
Impressionist, painted a wide vaiiely of 
•Cape and Natal landscapes and studies of 
b. African flowers. Then there ib Irifia 
Stem, whose exprissiomstlc studies of 
native folk possess undoubted merit 
Two other S. Afncan artists are Edward 
Wolfe and Enslin du Plessis, oxpatnates 
whose work with the Jiondou group is 
known in England. 

Outstanding among S Afncan sculptors 
is Anton \an Wouw (7 r ), whose studies 
of Paul Kruger, Boer types, niid natiie 
tribesmen have won him wide n cognition 
among his countrynu 11 . be\ younger 
men are finding inspiration not only in 
Bantu Mbal models, but also in primitive 
African scnlpture. 

In archl^ture S. A. is proud and fond 
of itB early Dutch colonial style of house, 
with its graceful gables and wooden shut- 
ters ; and Sir Herbert Baker (g.v. ) and others 
have adapted it to present-dav needs. The 
other definitely S. African style of archi- 
itecture is a development of the native hut. 


Mvsic. — S. African music foils into three 
categories — the tribal sonjs of the Bantu, 
the wngon-Hide ditties of the Boers, and 
the modern i ompositloiis of b. Africans 
inspired bv European Iceling and tech- 
uiqpe Of the latter the outstanding 
composci is Arnold \an \V^>ok whoso best 
s> mpliomes have bceu played and piaiscd 
m London 

Bihlwgraiihy — IIisioiiv: Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, 'the On at Boer li ar, 1902, 
* 'I imes* History of the B ar inhouth Africa, 
1899-1902, 1902-9, R 11. Brand, The 
Union of South Africa, 1900, Sir E. 
Walton, Inner Uistory of the Nalvonal 
Cotmntwn of South Africa, 1912, W. B 
Worstold, The Union of South Africa, 
191*2, Officud History of South ifnea and 
the Great Mar, 1924, E. A Walker, A 
liibtory of South Africa, 1928, 1941, D 
Reitz, Commando • a Boer Journal of 
the Boer War, 1929, and M Robcits and 
A. E. ( 1 . Trollip, The South Afncan Opposi- 
tion, 1939-1945, 1948. 

BiOGUAPnv * B. Williams, Cecil Rhodes, 
10*21, and Botha, Smuts, and South Africa, 
1949; J. S. Calvin, The Lift of Jameson, 
19*22; Earl Buxton, Oerural Botha, 19*24; 
and E. A. Walker, IF. P. Schreiner, 1937. 

Economic and Racial: G. M. Theal. 
History of the Boers in South Afnca, 1887 , 
Hamilton Fyfe, South Afnca of To-day, 
1911 ; Sir W. W. Hoj, Economic Position 
of South Afnca, 1927 ; E. H. Brookes, 
History of the I^ative Policy in South 
Africa, 1927: P. A. B. bllbura. South 
Africa, White and Black — or Broumi, 
19*27 . W. M. Macmillan, Cape Colour 
Question, 1927, and Bantu, Boer, and 
Bnton, 1929; R. L. But II, Satioe Problem 
m Afnca (2 vote.), 1928, J. Shapera (ed.), 
M’^estern CivUustiiion and the Natives of 
South Afnca, 1934; Sarah G MfUin, The 
South Africans, 1931, 1949, J. D Mac- 
Crone, Race Attitudis to South tfrua, 
1937; and O \V. do Kicwict, History of 
South Afnca, Social and Economic, 1941, 

Lanouagd AM) LiTLuvTuni *. (Lan- 
guage) J. J. Sinjth, artide in Official 
Yearbook of the V o/N. J.,No 8(1910-25), 
p. 14; D. F. xMallierbo, Afnkaanse Spreek- 
uorde en Yeruunte Yorme, 19*25; T. J. 
Hoiirholf and C. M. lleever. The Achieve- 
ment of Afnkaans, 1934; and T. J. Haar- 
lioff, Afrikaans’ ilsOrigin and De ve lopmenl, 
1936. (Literature) S. Mendelssohn, A*ouf/i 
Afncan Bibliography, 1910, 1914; F. C. 
Slate r (compiler). Centenary Book of South 
Afncan \ erse, 1820-1925 (London, 1925); 
M. Nathan, South African Literature, lii25 ; 
K. (' Picnuar, Digters uit Suul Afrikaanse 
Blonnte sting, 1929, and Tnat tn po^ie van 
die Twede Afnkaanse btwegnig, 1931; O 
Dckker, Afnkaanse Lderaluurgeskwdenis, 
1930, and U Kriem (ed ), Afnkaanse 
Vor^tamelung, 1037; J N. Tromp, Brush 
Up ycfur Afnkaans, 1941. 

Gbneral: j. H. Appel, South Africa's 
White Magic, 1928; \V. M. Macmillan, 
Complex South Afnca, 1930; J. H. Hof- 
moyr,£iOMfh Afnca. 1931 ; A. F. Hattersloy, 
South Afnca, 1652-1933, 1933; C. W. do 
Klowiot, The Imperial Factor in South 
Afnca, 1937; A. Wolte, South Afnca: a 
Planned Tour, 1939. 1947; H. V. Morton, 
In Search of South Afnca, 1048; J. 
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Mockford The Oolden Land and whu h the v are separated ky the Amazon 

A Koppol Jonti, South Africa 1949 valley They use to a height of 10 000 

South African Company, 6cc under ft and descend prradu ill v to the coast in 
Riioni s ( J cii John the N Iho Sion 4 Pacaiaiiiia and Uora 

South African Republic, see Irans iiiia are tl t highobt pai ts and are formed 

VAAL of n d s uidbtouc assuming the sh ipe of 

South African War, sec S 0 T. 1 H \miCA, x git it Hat topin I plate in \ further 

Union 01 Ili^ioru pUtc lu aica extends along the I bide of 

Southall, bor of Middle hcx Lngl ind 4 tin. S Vndcs pail of which foi ms thi Urau 
ill W Is \V of Ihintfoid on the main Chaco (tlio C« re at Hunting Ground') It 
railway line to the W ind on the Grand almobt reulicb the 1 enast m fa Argen- 
Union Canal IiiduHtiies me hide jxm tins, where it in called 1 atagonia Here 
111 iigirinc and gr imu phones e tc A it extc nds to tlio bea by a sene s of terraces 
bridge built by Biiiiul e lines the road ind is triversed by such iivb as the 
ovei the canal and llui cdiial ovei the Color wb the Ncgi3 ind the Chubnt 
rallwiy line Pop 'lO 000 1 ikcs ire formed In 011 ofthe \dlleyaby 

Southals, see San fa is the picbcnrc of dams of usiduil moraines 

South America (Physiography and IcftfrointhoTce \ge Mne h of the dibt is 
Geology (freot llivtib ( lim ile Are hao seini dese^rt compiibcd ot blimgk 
logy, ]thfiolig\) s A IS th< S Ihe \ndes s irnotmies known as the \V 

E ortlon ef a contmeiitil mi'^s lying CoidiUerns from the Sj) wcrdfir cord' 
etween the I aeitie and the Atlmtie ire evtcnsivee bams of pai ilkl folded mts 
oceans jointd to the ^ portion by the which weie forme d elnnng the subsidence 
istliinuB of Pauam i extenebng from lat of the bed of the Pacific Ocean 1 hey are 
12® N to 52° b It eomprises the ten new mts as distinct from the am t rocks 
repubhoB of llM/il Argentina Voue/uela, and eontam limestones which were dc 
Colombia, rouador, Peru, Chile Bolivia positeel under deep wiler litei than the 
Paraguay, aiiel Uruguay, bcsieUs the older sandstones of the 1 highlands 
Kuropcan possessions of Brit , 1^ r and Unlike the hlghlandb of Bia/il tlic Vndes 
Dutch (bunnam) (lUianas ig v ) Its are i sheiw bttlc evidence of denudation riit v 
Is abemt 7 000 000 m and the p p ‘%how signs of crustal mo\ement due to 
90 000 000 The < xtror le longs arc ( ipe eiitheiuakc and vokiine iction See 
Branco 15° W and Punta Idimi Sl° further under 

W and the extreme I its I'unta Gallinas 1 he foi mation of the great i)l uus is due 
12J°N anel Capo lloin >b° b to enormous quantities of silt brmi^lt 

Physiography and (riology — S A is i down bv the great nv systems Indeed 
compact laud mass and has a fairly regulai at one time these plains were the beds < f 
coastline save in b (ink when bunken wide sea n teas the sediments of ri vs from 
valloys have r< suited freim subside nee the highlands hu mg tilled them 
which has loft the int peaks is islinds The < nai Rnerb — Ihe Amadou Is tlio 
The general rein f of the e ontment consists greate st nv system In the world its area 
of three areas of highlcindN the Andes and being t qual to tliat of I urope It is n ivi 
the plateaus of (lUiana and Brazil which gable fir ocean steamers for upwards of 
are separated bi the thn e drainage basins 2 lOO m Its e hie f tiilis aie the Toeantinh 
of the Amazon, the Plate and the Orinoco Vmgu laruijos Mule in Turns Ucajah 
The highlands of Guiiui aud Bnzil aic Negro \apura N igo and Moiona It 
the oldest part of the c ontment and geo has thuge estuary from 60 to 200 m wide 
logically resemble the old plateaus of Tlio B Platt (Kio do la Plata) Is the 
Africa, India, and Aiihlralui liny cstn iiy for ned b\ the Parana, the Para- 
are oompoRod cjf horizontal strata of old ^un and the Uruguiy Iho I’aranA is 
sandstone on crystalline 1 oe ks Deiiud i nay igablo for the greate r part of its ( ourse, 
tlon has eionsiderablv worn these rocks ind fuims the mam stream fhe U 
which in some places have been < ompletcly Oimoeo rises In the Gmina Highlands 
worn away CJonflguiatloii has been and reaches the Atlanta on the \ fz>i&t 
greatly iutiuenced by the woi k of the* great forming a groat delta It is 11 4\ ig ibk for 
nvB , and many examples of diyided I e»at8 e>f sh illow draft 
platans are seen resulting s une times In C lini lU — The distiibution of lamf ill in 
table topped mts while faulting has also b A is affcHted by thn o faetois (1) the 
formed simiUr plunoinena There is aieos if high pressure o\tr the b Atlantic 
much mineral wealth deposited in tlusi and the S Pacific bctwtcn lats 20° and 
rock areas 40° (2) the tropical umtinental rtgnii of 

The Bra/lllaii pUteaii is highest in tlu low prcbbiiro m the I pper Amazon hibin, 
U , rising to 10 000 ft and foiming a (3) tlu direction of the ocean cumnts 
rugged ( oasUlno with many good natuinl which wash both E coi ts togetVrwltha 
barbours among wbith that of Klo de cold eiimnt which clings close to the 
Janeiro is olaimod (p be tlio most beaut 1 coast ilong most of Ih W shores on the 
fill The highlands drop to the W bv Poellic Otean Ihe summer rainfall of 
torraoes to the plams of the Amazon the the continent fs of a monsoon type, but 
ParanA and the Paraguay Us Dei p differs from that of Asia in that thei c is no 
gorge like vaBeys hay e been cut by rivs , moyemont outward of high pressure air 
many of which are interrupted by falls owing to the eontment being as a w^< le 
but the Toeantina and the Paraud are warmer than t surrounding seas during 
navigablo for a c niisidorable distance and all seasons in winter a wide zone of 
pro^de access far Into the Interior of tho drought extends across the continent 
highland country Tho Qiilana highlands from Peru through Chile and thence to 
closely resemble those of Brazil, from Patagonia 
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There is very little 
material available foi the studeut of 
Amer. arcliajologv, and so far scarcely any 
written records before the sixUenth ceu 
turv exist, and the nuinbei o'£ pictorial 
lecoids, suLh os ca^e drawings, etc. is 
negligible liroiu « vcavations an ad- 
vanced le\ol of civilisation is kiiovin to 
have been renthed in the Vndcs highlands 
and along the toast of the Pacltlo Ocean 
In the warmer lats. In the foiests on the 
lower slopes, however, conditions were 
very piimitivo. The earliest manifesta- 
tions of advanced cultuie m S A. icachcd 
their zemth m the fertile vailoys of iiic 
Andes, where the temp, of the tioplcs is 
ttmriied by the elevation, the soil is 
teitik and water supply is constant It 
lb in that region that fc* Amor native cul- 
ture culminated m the orgamsed eniime 
of the Inca (see vrider Pfrct), which the 
bpauJai ds found upon their arrival How- 
ever none of the main foims of the Inca 
cultuii* (bocial BV6tciii, government, reli- 
gion, agriculture) was invented by them, 
being coiuiiion to all the Andean tubes 
from Colombia to the highlands of 
Argentina and N Chile Archaeological 
rcraahis show that the following ‘pre- 
historic ’ people^ achieved a certain level 
of clvilwatfon* the Chibc ha and the Quim 
bava in prtseiit Oolouibia, the (Jaca. the 
C ahari, the Quitu and the Palta in 
Ecuador the prehistonc pop of Peru 
{(/ V ) To the ^ of Peiu tiaccs of anct 
Inca Influence arc^ found thioughout, but 
this influence had not gained so strong a 
hold as m the dwts to the N. of Peru 
The remains of pre Columbian cultuie in 
the region to the b of Peru are assigned 
to the tnbes known as Oah haqian oi 
Dlagulte, from tho name of the tilbr, who 
were a hold and warlike people and 
succcssfii 1 l 3 resisted the attackb of the 
Inca, and, in later times, were prominent 
in their detcnnined resistance to tlie 
apaniards. Cultdiallv, their arc hseologlcal 
remains bhow clcai relationship ^'ith tho 
re-Inca cultupc ot Peru, HoliMa, Colom- 
la, and with tho culture of the Pueblos 
in N. America Tho area of tho Oal- 
ohaqian culture compn-ics the portion 
of JuJuy, Salta, Cataiuarca "W Tucumau, 
Rioja, and '^an Juan 

In tho region S. of Copiapo (Chile) the 
arclupologir al remains show an eiitirelv 
different rultuie. While the S Anicr 
archeeologieal remains N of Copiapo aic 

S nerail> asslsmed to bmcliy cephalic 
round-headed’) peoples tho S. arrhico- 
jieal remains an attiibuted to a 
dollehocepbalie ('long headed’) people, of 
Araucanim alfinltles, who seem to hive 
been pushed soiithwaids by the brachv 
eephaiie invaders The last rfinnaiits of 
the prehistoric dolichocephalic people arc 
probably about 10,0U(> Ona Yahgans, 
and Alacaloof of Tien a del Fuego ( « Mro- 
land). tbe & end of Chile and Argentina 
The dolfehoeephalio people had no know- 
ledge of metals, but used rough imple- 
mente of stone, shell, and bone. 

When and whence the two types of man 
(the brachycephallo and dolicliooephalfo) 
came is still an open question. Both the 
immigrations must have occurred at a 


time ho remote that the invaders brought 
with them no implcmeTfls, no oustoms, 
and no language akin to tiiose of any 
known people ot Kuiopo or Asia. Some 
scholars think, however, that tho doli- 
chocinhalic typo came fiom Europe via 
(iKcnland aiul tho biac h 3 cephalic typo 
trom Abia vial Ichring St i aits The latter 
giadiially diove tho carlj pop from tho 
K half of tho cent mint into the* In- 
hospitable icgioiis of the Amazon and the 
Ticiia del Fuego. 

/ ihnoUtgu — Tho Amer Indian peoples, 
which are on ihtJr way to complete ex- 
tinction in N. America, arc much more 
ali^c m Central and S A Only in four 
s Amer. rcpubhch (Aigc ntiiia, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Papngua>) most of the pop 
is of l<uropean oiigiii In foui S Amer 
ic publics (Colombia, Pctu Bolivia and 
Ecuador) the Amor Indians <ind tlie 
mestizos form a majority of the pop 
In the UmU‘d 'States of lira/ll tlicro arc* 
about 50 per cent Anici Indians and many 
mulattos In Vtnc/ucla and Oinana tho 
Ncgioos and tho nuiUltos piedominatc. 
What httlo ovule me is available in sup- 
poit of the theory of ilio oilginal ariival 
of tho nativ es of S Vmt i lea sc e nis to hear 
out the contention that they came from 
N Amenta by thcj isthmus of f’anama 
Vctoiding to senno scholaib, however, 
hmnan re mams from Brazil aud Ecuador 
also reveal Melantsnii and Austialold 
btidins Until tint her researches aic 
made the question of the ongins of tho 
H Amer Indians must remain far Irom 
solution 

Tho prestnt chief ethnological divs of 
S A are (1) Colombia and 1^ candor — 
Here arc Ohibcha speaking peoples and 
the Yiiiita who spt»ak a Moc hica language. 
(1) T.h( (Uinktaan inn -Tho Canb 
(Bakairi, Nahiuiiia.and mnnv othcrtiihes) 
have been known N of tho Ama/on since 
the time of tho diseoveiv Having mot 
with but a fc'Cble resistance from the 
Arawnk, tho muc h dicsided Canb spread 
rapid Iv ovc*r tho N part of S A , and pre- 
V ailed from tho mmith ot the Ama/un to 
tlio lagoon of Mararaibo They even 
spread to tho Lessei Antilles but not to 
tho large is The natives found In tho 
Bthanias wt*ie called Lucayans by the 
Spaniards, many Luravans soon perished 
in tho hard work of tho mines of His- 
paniola Thr^ Tapuya or Tabuya, also 
known as Ciens (‘ancients*) are the 
‘ aborigine s’ of Branl, from the coast 
area to the Xingii 11 There aro two 
rmiin biniir hes the. W oi (ics and tho E., 
including tho Botoiudo Tho Tiipi or 
Tupi 1 luarani ftho s, *1 upi called thom- 
stlves (iiiaranl, ‘waiTiors,* but some of 
them were Mansos, ‘tame*), originally 
o< ciipv ing the* tc r alf mt the N. affluent 
of the* La 1*lata, playpd tho samo part S. 
of tho Amazon as the Oarib N. of it 
The migration of too aggressive Tupi 
tribes (Kamayura, Auct6. Omogim, Oo- 
cama, and others) along the 8 Atlantic 
coast aud along the 8 bank of the Amazon, 

8 roc ceded with comparative speed To- 
ay they form the main Amerindian 
element in tlie pop of Paraguay. The 
Arawak (Mehlnakn, Yaulaplti. Paressl, 
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and marij othtr tribe s) oi c to bo fomid on 
the H Hlopcs of the Coidilkras from the 
peninsula of Geajin to the bordirs of 
Chile and are csperiallv numerous in L 
Bolivia bollonmfjT the Ama/on ind 
Oiinoco thty sprtad oNcr laiKc an xs of 
noithtra S A far s as the nmon of 
the source of the 11 \iugu and N V\ of 
1 u>aba, as well as ovti the wliok of the 
W Indies (1) yV/M — Vhoiit i7 4 ptr 
rent of the hole pop an \niiTjndi ins. 
mainly Hptakiiipr QnChui dnkets or 
AvniarA oi folia J h^sH ilU Ihtio is a 
close iLseinblaiite bftxv(cii tlio A>maid 
and the Qufdiui (t) Jhe *>oiithfrn 
OrtUihland** and 1 1 re^t Tlu n ilivo pop 
of this extrusive art \ ^ ol 10° s la£ , 
including? the Kieattr puil of I iu.?uiv 
AiKontiua and Chile IhIouks to v iiioiis 
etlinologicai groups \ jriest pirt of the 
Pitnpttins and the till brachv< t phalie 
Tehuel che oi Pitupon ms h im been 
extmiimstcd hv the white pop /in<l now 
ver> tew ViiK rindi ms survi\( in AiK<^n 
tinn In the frits! larifN of S Chik it was 
dilfricjit tin \iau( ms who hved in thr 
dist nowr ilkd Arautnni i i roiupar t and 
warlike nit ion held their own aKmist tlir 
ln< i 1 nipirt 'ind foi some 2)0 veirs 
aK nust tlu sp miards, until m I'^S^ a 
final pi ice tie it\ was siRiud lodiv 
tUe\ t rrn an ml in irt of tli< ( hik in 
lepubli 1 he I uel < he ( L tst n « ri ) i 
branih of the Arin< ins hivr inter 
niiTiffkd with Patigonnns of the •“ ind 
fjinidiTU troni the N md with 1 uro 
pcuis UMiiR rise to tin hvhnd Cnuhi 
and ollur trii)is Otlui Vr m< an tulns 
tin TMaiwinirio iiiti iruingk d with \i»?<u 
inn in I ainptanM iinl Ai nu an Piinpt ms 
and liaie absoibcd some ot the I*ati 
goni IDS Tn Alitto (idsso there !>• a 
primitive tnlu called lion )ro ptilups 
akin lo the Pa igoni uh Otln i primitive 
or r it her siinisivix,e Irilns (lobs 
Matiuo. and others) spr ik (jiinvcuru 
dialects The tuegnns if the iiihib 
of the IS of lierra del linro aie con 
eidored as tin iborignn s of these 
Boutheriimoht In nils of the i nth llnv 
aio slowlv dving out IJnv ue dividrd 
Into three distimt groups (Ona \uhg*in 
or Vamaiia and Mae iloof) e ich with it', 
own language and customs A fourth 
group, the Auhh oi K Ona has lecrutlv 
died out 

Langiioi/ea srr ‘^oi.iii \Mi uie an 
Native 1 inch lei s 

l^or geogiaphy. inoducts m mills 
forms of gov hist lU see it lakh m 
the ii\8 , piovB and st itcs of s \ 

SeeT A To\ci South imnuan Arrh \ 
otoflri/. 1012, C U 1 iioeh Ihi 1 * imblus f 
Central and South intnra 1922 J{ \ 
Whitbeck, 1 conomu iicnotavhn of South 
America, 1926, R Knrsten Jhe Cndisi 
iion of SoiUJi Arrmruan Indians, 

C W DomviUo Fvfo Modern South 
America, 1931, J K Ihompson, Archio 
logyof South Am€r%f.a,i^S^j.ij U Wiobltr 
The American Indian, 1938 R A Hum- 
phrevB, Latin Arnetira, 1042, W 3 rank, 
South American Joumiy, 1944 H T 
Wilkmb Mvsienes of Ancient South 
^meru a, 1046 J Ca\\vev, J he Indiana of 
the Americas, , \ 1 idler Iht limrof 


Singing A ish, 194S , and E Lucob Rridges, 
Uthrmo^d Part of the Parth^ 1948. 

South American Native Languages 
1 he se fsll into four vast lingulBtie regions 
(\) I he Chtbtha or Mvysca {muhizca ceha — 
‘body of Ifve extremities,* man) linguibtic 
family, eorapnscs laiigiisges spoken m 
the b pait of Ccntril Amenta (for the 
N i)nt*scr A1 >vkan and Cj nthal 

\MIKUAN NATIVI JjANtlUAGrS) Hid lU 
the N \V of Atuiik i ic fiom S 
Nicaragua tbiough ( osta Rica Panama, 
Colombia to iM Leu idol Cum or Idle, 
a briich of the fhib hi has its own 
met ])itturc vviitira* ind is spoken bv 
sum 2) 000 pu)ple m the gulf )f Dirieu 
(1 iiDina) \uc)thei biiiuh Cuivnu ib 
bpokr 11 N of th istlmms (2) in the 
( ard/bean Arm riiimn us linguiges and 
dialects an spoke u b\ backw'iid peoples 
inhibiting the tioju il fircst-. ind griss 
lauds evtiiidmg from the ( oidilUiis to 
the Atlantic and fioiri tl c J 1 lite to the 
Antillc s 1 he se I mgu i ,r btloi g to four 
mam linguist le tirnilies Ariw d Canb, 

L ipii\a or Jnbuvd md I ni i Inpi 
((Utidiii Ihe latter is (I r i \\ mtive 
languogc of s Ann nc i c in lati iistd m 
iicwspipcis and i nblic spe i In s c)n the 
Lessci Antilleb the Sp imaids f imd (. mb 
men With Viawik wives I l)i cxplims 
Ibc lein uk of thr Ir mi'^si n irv lire 
T ibit lint tliL Canb u en hi it lu 
linguigc and then w urn u anotl i i 
th Ciuirat iudu i Plaimu — I hr In i 
I mpirr (hu uudir'i i i<i ) extrndmgfi in 
Icuidii to C Ink was mlin* ited bv 
Quer hua sn il mr peopkb lu the N 
1 irt ot Lb tmpu bvrdtlu f liimu sp ik 
ing a Mothiui lungiiXf,e not I e longing t ) 
the Qu6r hiia familv J hcii debeeiid nils 
tho Yunoa, btill live along the e >nst from 
lit to 10° S but Quecliux ''Ub 
liMilrti into various diilt ts w Mill the 
iinin iiitive laiiguige nod is pokr ii b\ 
ii dilv 4 000 000 people (4) Hit native 
I riop of the Southern Grasslaud'i ai d 
/ car s/s lueludmg the gieilri jtxib of 
IhuisUiv, Argentina and ( hih belom,*- 
to Ihue or four lingnistie fimilits c rn 
I using nianv linguogrs Of tinsc II i 
piiii ire Piinprau lelmelrlu ir 1 ita 
^c III) i \i inrau (imveuni andlucgnn 
S f at^o under LwtrHAUT^ CJ v ''iHt \ 
llOX OI I INtfUISTlC l<Aviirii-s Ml xir v\ 
(VM) CfiXlUAl Kvivrtcan) \ VTIM I \N 
I i At.i Nourii Ami uttAX N viiv i 
I VNC L ve l s 

South Amenoan Ostrich, •kc Kin \ 

Southampton, mimic ipal co nud ])iil 
br)r iiid seaport of II iinpHbiie J t kI md 
rm n peninsula betwrrn thr Pest and 
Itr h Tl Rs it the lu nl of fcoiith miptrui 
Watir 12J m b s \\ of Wmir-stci 
Hurt iresmnointeic i mg nuns , ludmg 
a Noiman house mu 1 of the oil walls, 
with deft nets such as Viuiidel fowiranrl 
Catthrrdd Tower, and tn gitoH im hiding 
the liar (*ate uross tiie mam btieet and 
a few remains of tho Austin L liais priory 
offet l>enyb(1124) King John’s Palac o, 
which datM from tlu twelfth centuisr U 
one of the >8t note worthy relies of 
Noiman domestk iichitecture extant 
A memorial coUuim inaiks tho p]ae4) of 
embarkation of tbe Pilgiiin lathers on 
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the Mayftou'cr in Aug. 1620. In Winkle 
Street is the an*ct. hospital of God's House, 
founded in the twelfth eeiitury for the 
entertainment of strnngers and of pil- 
grims going to the shrine of St. Swithin 
at Wiiiehester or to Canterbury. St. 
Michael's (early Norniuu with architec- 
tural features of later date) is the oldest 
church in S.; its disproportiontitely high 
^pire was originally a landmark (built 
about 1 745) for imvigat<»rs. U niv. College 
was founded in 1850 and has four halls of 
residence. Among granintar schools are 
King Edward VI. School and Taunton's 
School founded in 1760. both having 
additional new buildings. The buildings 
comprising the new civic centre include 
the municipal ofllces and council chamber, 
the law courts and police oillccs, and tho 
guildhall, central and dominating feature 
of the centre. The extensive tn. parks of 
S. stretch for half a mile through the 
heart of the bu^lne8s part of the city. 

The modem importance of S. is due to 
its magnificent natural harbour and to its 
docks, which can aceommodato the largest 
liners. Railways extend liO all tho quays 
and wareboiihcs. The Southern Railway 
docks extension scheme, commenced in 
1927, Involved the redemption of 407 ae. 
of tidal mud land in the bay of the H. Teat, 
extending from tho Royal Pier to Mill- 
brook Point. The scheme also comprised 
a deep-water quay wall, 7000 ft. long 
with a depth of water of 40-45 ft., 
capable of accommodating simultaneously 
eight of the world's largest liners. Tho 
scheme Included the construction of tho 
King George V. graving dock, the largest 
of its kind in tho world. It is 200 ft. long 
and 135 ft. wide at its entrance; it wa.s 
built primarily for the Queen Mary and 
can take vessels up to 100,000 tons gross, 
and has a quay frontage for tho lapge.st 
vessels of 16,500 ft. A new passenger 
terminal building, constructed especially 
for the transatlantic service, is one of the 
finest in the wofld. Steamers from tho 
port sail to all parts of the w'orld, and 
41 per cent of the tfital ocean passenger 
transport of tho country is carried out 
at a., which is the Europ<*aii terminal of 
many mercantile marine services. S. is 
the chief passenger port and, after Loudon 
and Liverpool, the bu««lest port in the 
United Kingdom. It is also the marine 
base of Brit. Overseas Airways (Corpora- 
tion and a terminal for tl>ing bouts. The 
Royal Pier, 100 ft. long, is used chiefly 
In connection with the passenger motor 
car and cargo traffic to and from the Isle 
of Wight. There is an airport situated at 
the tn.'s N.E. suburb of .'^waythlhig. All 
kinds of manufactured grtods arc exported 
and, being in regular comiuunicntlon with 
160 of the prin. ports of the world, the 
port handles goods of the value of over 
£50,000,000 annually. S. is growing in 
importance as a manufacturing centre, 
weU-knowu^ makers of aircraft having 
factories in and around the tn. There are 
many shipbuilding and repair yards, which 
played an important part In the prepara- 
tions for tho Invasion of Europe in the 
Second World War. A great now oil 
refinery Is In course of constnietlon at 


Fawley. There are oil storage facilities, 
and industries im'lude chem trials, plasties, 
engineering products, iroilaiid brass goods, 
painth, and tobacco. 

There were throe stages in the growth 
of S. The Rom. Glnuseiitium, now Bit- 
temo, was on the promontory E. of tho 
lichen. At on early but unknowui date 
in tho Saxon or Julish invasion a settle- 
ment, known as Humwih. was formed on 
tho other side of the Itcbeii and on the 
eastward side of tho peuiiisulu between 
Itehen and the Test. The third township, 
ba.sis of the present S., was built on higher 
ground near the Test at some date not 
long before 1066. Excavation during 
1946 and 1949 around tho site of llamwih 
yielded evidence of domestic occupation 
during the pre-Conquest centuries. A 
charter of Ineorporation was granted to 
the tn. by Henry I. It was created a eo. 
by Henry VI. In the reigns of Edward 
III. and Riclinrd 11., as to-day, it was one 
of the chief ports of embarkation for 
troops engaged in foreign wars. 

S. was frequently liomhed during the 
Second World War; in oil there were some 
fifty -seven air raids. The dock area and 
many municipal buildings suffered heavily, 
and over 3000 dwellings were destroyed 
or made totally uninhabitable, oev. 
churches W’ero liestroyed ; tho anct. struc- 
ture of Holv Rood, though severely 
damaged, has been preserved ns a 
memorial to the men of tho Merchant 
Navy. 

Southampton, County of, see under 
Hamfhiiirk. 

Southampton Water, Inlet on tho S. of 
England, stretehliig fiom the Solent and 
Spitbead into Hampshire for about 11m. 
Greatest breadtJi 2 m. It is a first-rate 
harbour, the Isle of Wight forming a 
nn turn 1 brt'a k water. 

South Australia, state of the Common- 
wrealth of Australia, hounded on the E. by 
long. 14r K., on tho N. by lat. 26“ S., on 
the W. bv long. 139“ E., and on the S. by 
tho Southern Ocean. Queensland, New 
S. Wales, and VicUiria are on its E. and 
W. Australia on Its W. border. All 
the country from tho 26th parallel of S. 
lilt, to tho Indian Ocean, between 129® 
E. and 138“ E. long., was also annexed to 
S. A., but in 1911 was taken over by the 
Commonwealth. This stretch of ter. is 
now known as the N. Ter. The total area 
of S. A. is now^ 380,070 sq. m. 

Physical Features . — There ore granite 
outc'rops at or near Kingston, Port Victor, 
Murray Bridge, Kangaroo Is., and else* 
where. Porpliyry, eyenlte, granulite, 
diorite, and other igneous rocks are asso- 
ciated as dykes with the granite, and are 
also found traversing tlie stratified primary 
rocks. The Gnwlcr Ranges are mainly 
composed of felspar ilbrphyry. Volcanlo 
rocks, consisting of basalt, lava, scoria, 
ash, etc., occur in the Mt. Gamliicr dist., 
and are of a newer age than the older 
tertiary limestone. Volcanic rocks also 
occur in tho Mt. Burr Range, not far from 
Mt. Gambler, and on Kangaroo Is. In 
conjiinctloivwith nearly all the outcrops of 
granite, metamorphto granite, gneiss, 
syenite, homblendle, mleaeoous. and tal- 
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chose schists, with crystaliino marble, and 
quartzites, and conglomerates, are often 
associated. TUh iialieozoic rocks consist 
of inclined beds of r onfflomcratcs, grits, 
quartzites, sandstones, luncstones, dolo- 
niitcs, clay, and micaceous slates, and 
shales. Those primary locks, including 
those of Igneous and aqueous origin, ex* 
teml in more or less continuous langcs 
from Kangaroo Is. in the h. of Mt. ilab- 
baso and Mt. hiorwest, a shoit distance S. 
of Lake Kvre, with a noi th-easterly exten- 
sion to the liariur Uangcb in New b. 
Wales, bmallei patches occur on Yoiko 
Peninsula, and in the Port Lincoln and 
Franklin Harbour (lists. It is in these 
primary rocks that meta ILic minerals occur, 
copper, silver, lead, gold, manganese, bis- 
muth, cobalt, nickel, and iron, in lodes and 
deposits. Copper is the metal which has 
engaged the greatest amount of attention, 
and largo quantities of it have been ob- 
tained from such mines as the Burra, 
Kapunda Moonta, Wallaroo, etc. Silver- 
lead has been worked, whilst manganese, 
bismuth, cobcslt, and nickel have also been 
found. (lold deposits have been worked 
for many ycara at Kchunga, Barossa, and 
other pldxjes. The prin. minerals Pro- 
duced are ironstone, gypsum, salt, lime- 
stone, coal, gold, and opals, and the ann. 
value of miner r iuced is between 
€3,000,000 and ai4,000,0U0. Tho largei 
portion of S. A is covered bv tertiary and 
post-tcrtiorv deposits Older tertiary 
rocks are found along the coast from the 
Vhtorian border, W. of Mt. Gambier, to 
Fuda, on tho W. Australian boundary 
They consist of corallino and shell lime- 
stones, sandstone, clay, sand, calcareous 
sandstones, and argillaceous limestones, 
rich in fossils. 

The Nullarbor Plains situated In the W , 
between Fowler’s Bay and F]ucla, are com- 
posed of hard crystalline limi'htono. Theio 
are three range's of mts in tho state, Mt. 
Lofty, tho Flindera llange, and the Uum- 
mooks. Tho lirst runs from Cape Jervis 
in a nortluily direction, and divides tho 
waters llowing eastward into tho R, Mur- 
ray and lakes from those flowing westward 
Into Gulf bt. Vincent. Tho highest points 
are Mt. Lofty ‘2334 ft. above sea level; 
Lagoon Hill, ‘2235 ft.; Kalserstuhl, 197 3 
ft.; and N. of tho Burra, Mt. Cone, 2601 
ft.; and Razorbaek, ‘2831 tt Tho Fbn- 
ders Range rises on tho N E. side of 
Spencer’s Gulf, about 10 in. fiom its shore, 
extending for sov. hundreds of in N. ns far 
as Lake Blanche. Tho highest points aic 
Mt. Remarkable, .3100 ft.; Mt. Brown, 
3100 ft.; Mts, Arden and berlo, each about 
3000 ft. The lluimnoeks commence near 
tho head of St. Vincent’'^ Gulf, and extend 
northward, nearly parallel with the B. 
coastline of Spencer’s Gulf. Tho Gawler 
llange, in Port Linftoln Peninsula, is a line 
of rugmd mts. to the b. of Lake Gairdiior, 
extenciing from the neighbourhood of Port 
Augusta towards Streaky Btiy, the prin. 
(dovation being about 2000 ft. Tho 
highest peaks are Mt. Nonning, Mt. Sturt, 
an(l Mt. Double, btnart llange is a low 
range of hills to the N.W. of Lake Torrens. 
Tn the S B part of the state, near the 
borders of Victoria, are sev. isolated peaks 


that were formerly volcanoes, namely, 
Mt. Gambier, Mt. SchAnck, and Mt. 
MeInt>ro. Other prominent hills are Mt. 
Pisgah, Mt. Hope, and Mt. Muirbead. The 
( hief rivs. in S. A. are the Murray, navi- 
gable from beyond Albury, in New S. 
Wales, emptying itself into Lake Alexan- 
drma, whence it flows into Encounter 
Bay by a narrow opening called the Murray 
Mouth; tho Barcoo or Cooper’s Creek, 
flowing wcstwaid from Queensland; the 
Wakcflcld, flowing in a westerly dlreotiou 
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THK MURRAT RIVER AT SWAN REACH 
Majrstic red gums line the banks at this point, 133 
miles upstream from the mouth o^ the river. 

into tho gulf of St. Vincent; tho Ilmd- 
mai'sh and the Inman, flowing into En- 
counter Bav; tho Gawler, running in a 
W.S.W. direction into the gulf of St. 
Vincent; and tho Toiiens, rising near Mt. 
Pleasant, flowing in .1 W 3.W. direction, 
losing itself in large, sw'ampy reed-licds, 
whkh drain into tho sea (from this rlv. 
Adelaide paitly derives its water supply), 
and the OiiWaparinga, rising near the 
source of tho Torrens, flowing o.W . to Gulf 
St. VIneont. There are sev. largo lakes in 
tho state. Lake Tonens is a vast inland 
salt lake, extending from 3.> to 170 m. N. 
of bpeucer’s Gulf, some 80 ft. above sea 
level ; Lake Byre Is a large salt basin, S': ft. 
below sea le^el, N. of and dlvldcd*from 
I^ako Torron by a range of hills. Lake 
Qairdner Is an immense salt lake to the N. 
of the Gawler Ranges, at an elevation of 
306 ft. above sea level. Lakes Gregory, 
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Blanche, and Frome lie to the B of Lake 
Eyro, and are Connected with it In wet 
seasons Other salt lakes are Hawdon, 
Eliza George '^t Glair, and Robe in the 
8 portion of the state The freshwatei 
lakes aie I akes Alexandriiia and \lbert 
(through the fornur of which the R 
Murray flows) Lake Bonnev on the 
Murra> 1 ako Hope in lat 28 30 long 
130** 15 and h romo in the S i ortlon of the 
pro's also a group of siiiall lakes nt ar Mt 
Gambler The coorong is a biarkish 
lagoon receiving the oveitlow of 1 ake 
Alexandrma Ihe climate is ^elv mild 
and hLalth\ The rainfall at Adelaide 
averages 21 m annually, most of it falling 
from Mav to Oct It varies from 16 to 42 
in on the plains and hills ieBpocti\elv 
The mt an temp is 03*' the extreme range 
being from 33“ to 111“ 

Produrtions, Manufaclurrs etc — 3 ho 
total area under crops in 1946-47 was 
3,884 000 ac ineluding 2 618 000 of 
wheat 502 000 of bailey 262 000 of 
oats, and 329 000 of hay The w h< at 
crop was 'v ilued at £11 887 000 barkv at 
£3.799,000 and oats at £j 61 000 Vtti 
culture 18 important in 1046 47 58 221 
ao produced over 25 000 000 gallons of 
wine the crop being valiitd at £2 075 000 
Of the total art a of the state (243 000 000 
ac ) ov< r 149 000 000 ae are in occupation 
Ahenated lands (13 890 000 at ) coinptisc 
12 153 000 sold 134 800 under free grants 
253 900 dedicated andl 351,000 m process 
of alienation under systems of deferred 

E aymcnt Of the area imder lease and 

cenco (136 025,000 ac ) 18 586 000 arc 
held on perpetual lease, 114,201 000 in 

? a8toral, and 3 23b 000 on other leases 
Ined raisins and currants also >ield s 
good rc venue The prm fruits are apples 
apricoU pcichcs oringes pears and 
plums and there aie many others 
Fotatocs onions turiups cairots m ui 
golds pumpkins melons tomatoes and 
practiiallj all kinds of vegetables grow 
well in the state Other prodnets in 
additn 11 to root trop-t n tobacco gumn 
chicorv flax oli\ e oil and eucalyptus oil 
^tock 1 using is a eharacUristic industry 
in 1947 there were ncmlj b 000 000 sheep 
and over 420,000 CTttk In l‘)4b 47 the 
wool chp was o'vtr 7( 000 000 lb v lined 
at over £8 500 000 Jii noiiml soasciis 
large quantities of buttir frortii me it 
bacon etc are oxpoiUd to Europe in 
addition to liides and skins \V attle baik 
for tanning is also an in ] ortant activity 
T^e rhitf industries m irdcr of -value of 
output in 194b-47 were metals imuhmes 
and vehirks woollens tUiu mills saw 
mlUs and pl>\vnnd mill clcctrieltv and 
gas butter fertilisers cheiesc non 
woollen U xtdOR chemic^ils and medicines 
furniture, bedding, etc bacon curing 
tailoring etc biowerlcs and footwear 
Id the same period th pnn overseds 
exports, in order of %alue were wool lead, 
flour, wheats barley, pig iron meats, 
skins and ludes, and wine The total 
exports were valued at 1 15 61 2,000 Some 
67 per cent of the total value was in ex 
ports to the rest of the Brit Common 
wealth (39 per cent to the United King- 
dom), 8 per cent to the U S A , 6 per cent 


South Austrfdia 

to Belgium and 4 pci cent to France 
Impoits were valued at £11 038 000 the 
main itc ms being mi tal tifanufs , textiles 
bogs sacks etc and -vehicles The Brit 
Conmioiiwculth supplied b5 per cent in 
valui (United Kingdom 35 per cent) and 
the I S A 13 pel cent 

J^ducatwn — Fduc ition is compulsory 
secular and free to the agi of fouitceii 
There are some loO piivnte scliools 
and stv intc rdonomiuati mal bctondary 
schools Ihe univ of \dclaide mcor 
purated in 1S74 was endowed bv private 
mnniheenec aided bv an unn grint It 
conic rs degrt ls m arts s leiiee mcdiciiic 
law and musn A sol ool of mines a rid in 
dusirv was cstib m lb89 winch Js sup 
poited bv inn pari vote ind bv school 
fc5cs There aie ilso terbnl ilschooN a 
school of arts and tufts and in ague 
eoJlt ge 

( trmmmication^ — Ihc stati owns and 
worl s Iho 1 iilvvnv s of \ Ihc gauge of 
the inn pait of the svstem bvMcd on 
Vdiliidi* is 5 ft 1 in whilst Hit N and 

L bnes arc ft ( in Jbiougb con 
nections to Xatciia are on the Inoidtr 
gaum but the route vn the trans An 
trill in lint to VV \iistiiilia icquircb i 
tianafer t> 4 ft SJ in it loit line 
lun tion 3brre are ilso I leaks en Iho 
loute to New S \\ lU s I here au libO 
in of the bionlti „ iimt eind 10b7 m of 
the narrower I hci ii some 52 OOU m 
of ro ids and be\ ge od Im i bom s Regular 
ail lasstiigci and mill sei vices aie m 
operation between Adtliilt Jerth nid 
country cciitus and pis tigiis arc also 
ciiiucl It) lud Ire m othei st ites InUr 
ml w iter eoiiimunic itiou is lilot led by 
tlio Mm^n^ R on which sUame is run for 
2)0 in Iheic is iignlir ind Ireeiuetit 
communication be mail stc imtis with 'll! 
parts ef Austraiasii as well as veilh 
I iir 1C iiid srn I i in< ise o 

Cor slttvt on —I be iail nnent ejf s A 
consists ->1 a Icgisiitive CeuneJl nnd i 
House of \sscmblv J he (oiiiitil ns 

origlnallv conbtituted consisted ef igh 
teen members and the Assetiiblv of Hurt) 
six 111 1881 SIX niemlers weie adektl to 
tho ( ouncil but m 1901 the number whs 
retimed to cightecu llieie me now 
twenty mcnibeis 1 ilf t>f \vh )iu retire 
eveiv thiee -icuis Ihe House of 

AsHcinbl} whit li is li iblt t > dissolution b> 
the governor and is elected for tliree 
veois, now coiisints of Ibiitv nine mem 
bers Votcis must be twenty one vears 
of age ind hav u be en on the electoral roll 
six montbs besides being ii ituial burn or 
naturulised Brit subjects There is a 
small I roprrtv tjualille at ion for electors to 
tho legislative Counqil Iho franchise 
for both Houses was extended to adult 
women in 1891 Rwpousiblc gov is 
carried out by six riiii^tors niombers of 
the legislature who form the Galiinet and 
are tj offirw mom hors of tho Executive 
Couue il Responsible gov was estab in 
1856 

IhHtury- S A was probably known to 
the Butch in the midole of the sixteenth 
century w as surv eyed by Tasman (a ti ) in 
1644, and was chartered bv l^Uuelurs in 
1802 In 1828 Stuart explore^el the 
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Murray R. to its mouth. In 1831 Major ! 
Baron suRgcst^ the desirability of form* 
inff an £nff. bOTtloinent in the neighbour- 
hood of the Murray K. The prov. was 
founded on Gibbon Wakefield's bysteni of 
colonisation under an Act of 1834. The 
first colonists lauded at Kangaroo Is., but 
tho selUement was almost immediately 
transferred to the mainland, where tho 
prov. was piofUimod at Glenelg on Dee. 
28, 1836. Tho discovery of copper at 
Kapuuda in 1842 and at tho Burra m 1845 
l>aved tho way to prospciity. 

PopvUUion, — I*op. in 1947 was 646,216. 
Adelaide, the chief < ity and cap., has a 
pop. of 382,600, luciubiye of suburbs 
withm 10-m. r«idius. Other tns. are Dort 
Piric (12,500). Whyalla (7800), and Port 
Augusta (4500) at tho head of bpcnccr 
Gulf; Kapundn (1 200), Gawler (110(3), and 
Peterborough (2000) on the line from 
Adelaide to the N., Mt. Ganibier (6H00); 
Nara/'oorte (2200), and Millicont (3100) 
In tJie S.W., Poit liincoln (3900) on 
Kyro Peiunsiila, Murray Bridge (3700), 
Konmark (1900), and Born (3700) on thi* 

R. Murray. 'J'lio nuinhcr of full-blooded 
aboriginals in t ho state is about 2700 In- 
fantile inortahty (24 27 m 1947) is one of 
the lowest lat^ in the world. At the 
1947 census the persons belonging to the 
prln. religious d . j.j ^.ujAtHius were * (''hur< h 
of BngUnd, 188.200; Methodist, 170,500, 
and Horn. (JatliolKS, 81,000. 

See J. Blockct. Jli&tory of South -i«s- 
tralia (2nd cd.). 1911; A. (<. Price, Ifu 
Foundation and SiffUnient of South 
^tustinlia, 1024, and Fionicrs 

and houndirs of South Axuibaliay 1929; C 
hennor, So^iith Australia' a (teagraphical 
Study, 1931, Iloy.il Gccigi a pineal Society 
of Austraha, Centenary tMout of South 
Australia, 1936, C. T. Madigaii, Central 
Australia, 1936, 11. 11. I iiila\son. The 
Jted Centre: Man and Jliast iw the Ileaif 
of Australia (2nd i d.), 19 1'» , and the Aim 
Statistical RcgisU'i. 

South Bend, co. scat of St Jobcph co., 
Indiana, (I.S.A., on llie ^t Joseph R. It 
contains tho Rom. (latlmla I iu\ . of Notn 
Dame. Tlii cliicl inanuf" uie nii craft, 
motor cars, and agru*. iinplcinontH, and it 
has foundries and lumtiei mills. Pup 
101,300. 

South Bethlehem, sn BnTiTLiLiiru 
(U.y.A.). 

Southborough, tii. of Kent , Kngland, 2 m. 
N.W. of Tiinbiidge ^\ ells. Pop. 9400. 

Southbridge, tu. in Worcester co., 
Massachusetts, U.s A , 21 in. S.W. of 
Worcester. Maniits. include cotton guo<ls, 
cntlcry, and optical lustiuinents. Pop. 
16,800. 

South Canara, Sc ( Kan\r\. 

South Carolina, tlie 'Palmetto State,’ 
one of the thlrtecm original btutcR of tho 
U.b.A., situated fti the S. Atlantio diy., 
and has an area of 31,055 sq. m. It is 
bounded on the N. by N. Carolina, on the 

S. and B. by the Atlantio Ocean, and on 
the S.W. by Georgia. Tho surface is low 
along the coasts, but rises inland by a 
series of belts to the Appalachian system, 
which forms the W. frontier. Over 

1.000. 000 ao. are swamp land, and over 

6.000. 000 are forest land, chiefly pine; 


turpentine is an important product. The 
climate is sub-tropical (ft the coast, and 
varicb to temperate m the W. part. The 
state IS basically agrlc., the chief crops 
being Indian corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
hay, CO win, tobacco, peanuts, and rice. 
Long staple cotton grows on the salt 
maishes, fruit aud vegetables grow on the 
barren pine laud. Figs aud pomegranates 
flourish in the S. and along the coast. 
Grapes and peaches and Rtrawberrios are 
abimdant. S. C. is tiecommg heavily 
indnstnaliseci. Textiles form 70 per cent 
of the manufs. ; others are paper, pulp, and 
allied urodiicts, clothing, and electrio 
power. The chief mineral ]»roduets are 
stone, clav, and cldv pniducts, sand and 
gravel, gold, silvei. manganese, iron ore, 
and monzanito. There are si s state forests 
(148 000 n< .) aud eightetn state parks 
(38,000 ar ). The rap. m Columbia (pop. 
62,000), other prm tns are C'liarleston 
(72,000); C«recQ\ die (.36 ,000), and 'Spartan- 
burg (.»2,0()(») The Negro Bijdists form 
tho most numerous lehgiou'' i)od> school 
attendance was made < mniniKorv iti 1922, 
and there are bepon^te s(hotn» lor white 
and coloured children. ’I iie univ . of S. 
C. for higher instruct ion was founded at 
Columbia in 1801, and has 270 prof**, and 
5500 students; the Clem son ague college, 
founded in 1893, has 225 proN. and 3.)00 
students It opened the first textile 
! school in the U.B.A. to tiain ter hni( al null 
workers and foremen. There aie also 
manj suiull colleges. The mo«t Im- 
portant harbom is CharUston, which lias 
considerable coastwise and foreign bhiii- 
pmg. Then* aie sev . oth( r good harbours 
along the coast &. C. has a hirge Negro 
pop In IShO thew* wei*e nearly twice us 
inanv Negioes as white mcii in the state; 
the nuiniiers In 1940 were 814,000 Negroes 
and 1,084,000 whites. Theie is a strict 
segrogulioii policy in hhspitals, railways, 
buses, i»nrkH, etc*. Man> of Uie Negroes 
are tenant farmers and cultu ate the land. 
The pop m 1940 was 1,899,S00, and was 
(‘^tlmated In I94s to be 1,991.0(»0. The 
hr-.l permanent settlement won mude bv 
the JOng. m 1670, and Chnilestou was 
foiiniled in 1680. It remaiiud uudei a 
propnetaix gov. with N. Cnrolma until 
1729, when it bet'nmc a hen irate Crown 
colony. It w'as tlie s( cne of inanv battU ^ 
of the Pi'volutlon, and was the lust state 
to bccede, 1860. It ’•iilTtred bcvtrely 
during tins war. Tin. C. General 
I \h*.embly tomprises a ornate of forty -six 
members, and a House of Representa- 
tive's of 124. Tw«> bcnitors and wv 
ropiesentatives are sint lo Congic'^s Set 
K, McCrodv', History of South ( aroltna, 
1902, D. D Walia< e, History nj South 
Carolina, 1934; ,1. K. Coleman, State 
Admimstration %n South Carolina, 1935; 
R, H. Taylor, Ante-lnlliim South Carolina: 
a Social and Cultural History, 1942; and 
Federal Writers* I’rojwt, Our South 
Carolina: To-day from Yesterday. 1942. 

South Carolina Regiment, see under 
Wkot REoiAHiN'r The BRirmii. 

Southcott, Ioanna (1750-1814h Eug. 
religious visionary, b. at Gittishom in 
Devonshire, the daughter of a farmer. 
About 1792 she declared beESolt to be tho 
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woman of Reyelation xii.. and grave forth Rnshmore. See G. W. Kingabniy, His- 
prophecies in rhyme, sev. collections of lory of Dakota Territory, 1915; A. D. 
which were pub. Tallent, 2'he^.Blaek Jims, 1923; D. 

South Dakota, the * Sunshine State/ or Kobinson, En^clopeedia of South Dakota, 

* Coyote State/ one of the N. central states 1925 ; and hri^ History of South Dakota, 
of U.S.A., bounded on the K. by N. 1927 ; and F^eral Writers* Project, <South 
Dakota, E. by Minnesota and Iowa, S. by Dakota Guide, 1938. 

Nebraska, and W. by Wyoming and South Devon Breed, see under Sheep. 

Montana. Area 77,047 sq. in. The state South Dome, see Ualf Dome. 

(dfteentli in size) lies in the regrion of the South Downs (England), see Downs, 
Great Plains. The Missouri 11. crosses the Noktii and south. 

state, with W. tribs., Moreau, Cheyenne, Southeast Island, see under Louisiaob 
and White Rs. ; and E., the James and Big Archipelago. 

Sioux. Lakes Bigstone and Traverse are South Easton (Pennsylvania, U.S.A.), 
on the N.W. boundary. The climate is see Easton. 

subject to extremes of heat and cold. Southend-on-Sea, co. and municipal 
There is much treeless prairie land, but the bor. and seaside resort in Essex, England. 
Missouri and James valleys are fertile, at the mouth of the Thames, 36 m. E. of 
having a black sandy loam with a clay London, the second largest seaside bor. in 
subsofl. There are 8400 sq. m. of Indian the Brit. Isles. S. is one of the driest 
reservation. In the W.S.W. are the Black winter resorts in England, the rainfall for 
Hills, Harnev Peak rising to 7242 ft. the five months being 8*5 in. Ulstorlo 
Near by are the Bad Lands (1,000,000 ac.) buildings Include the Clunloc priory of St. 
with prehistoric fossil deposits. Irriga- Mary of Prittlewell, founded about a.d. 
tlon has been successfully carried out, the 1110 by Robert Fltz-Sweyne as a cell 
latest schemes being those connected with of the priory at Lewes, Sussex. South- 
the W. tribs. of the l^ssom’i ; development church Hall, a thirteenth -century building, 
of the basin of thelatter for navigation, on the site of an earlier seventh-century 
power, and irrigation is being carried on. building, was the rebidence of Sir Richard 
S. D. is second only to N. Dakota in spring do Southchurch, sheriil of Essex in a.d. 
wheat production. Other cereals, pota- 1265; it is now used as a public library, 
toes, vegetables, and flax are grown. Pigs St. Mary the Virgin, Prittlewell, dates 
are of neat Importance. The wool-clip in from tho early seventh century; the 
1917 totalled 7,346,600 lb. The chief present Norman nave was erected in tho 
manufs. of the state are meat-packing and eleventh century, tho processional aisle in 
the making of butter; others are cheese, the twelfth century, and the chancel 
flour, and grain milling, the making of con- tower and Jesus chapel in tho flftoentl) 
deused and evaporated milk, and con- century, which latter has a beautiful 
fectlonery, timber, and planing mills stained-gloss window attributed to Al- 
products. Silver and gold are mined in brecht Diirer, and formerly in tho church 
the Black Hills; the largest gold mine of of St. Ouen, Rouen, 
the U.S.A. is at Lead, in order of value S. has a pier nearly 1 4 m. in length, and 
the prin. minerals are gold, stone, cement, sixteen public parks, gardens, and 
sand, and gravel; others are felspar, pleasure-grounds covering over GOO ac. 
mica, lithium, and bentonite. Education Domesday Book contains references to 
is compulsory to sixteen, and free to tho pars, of Prittlew''ell. Leigh, Shoebury- 
twenty-one. The state univ. at Ver- ness, and Eastwood, which now comprise 
million was fouifdcd in 1882, and has the area upon wliJch S. is built. This area 
nearly 2000 students. There are also a has been peopled from remote times, 
school of mines with 700 students, an There were successive occupations by 
agrlc. college with over 2000 students, and Celts, Roms., Baxons, and Danes. The 
four normal schools. Indian schools are pagan Saxons settled in the area from 
maintained by the state at Flandreau, a.d. 500 to 650, and in 894 King Alfred 
Pierre, and on the reservations. Large defeated tho Danes at Benfloet, driving 
Congr^ional land grants are made to them across the bite of modem S. to Bhoe- 
state schools. Tho governor is elected for buryncss, whore they formed a settlement, 
only two years; the Benate has thirty -flvo The name Southende, i.e. the south end of 
members, and the House of Represeuta- Prittlewell, was first used in a legal docu- 
tives seventy -five. Two Benators and two ment in the reign of Henry VITl. The 
Representatives are sent to Congress. The rise of the tn. as a health resort dates from 
state was only admitted to union in 1889, about 1794, when it became a fashionable 
when it was divided from N. Dakota. The place for sea-bathing. There are sev. 
cap. is Pierre (pop. 4300). Other cities are industries, including plastics, radio, light 
Sioux Falls (40,800); Aberdeen (17,000); en^neering, textiles, furniture, boat- 
Rapid City (13,800): Huron (10,800); building, and brickmaking. Pop. 150,000. 
Mitohelltown (10,600); Watertown Southern Alps, chain of mts. on the W. 
(10,600); and Lead City (7500). Total coast of Bouth Is., ICew Zealand, oul- 
pop. (1940) 642,900. a decrease of 50,000 minating in Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft. high, 
since 1930. In 1948 tho pop. was esti- They form a barrier to communication 
mated as 621^000. Foreign-bom whites in between E. and W. for more than 100 m., 
1940 numbered 44.000. One of tho most and attain an average height of 8000 ft., 
remarkable things in tho state Is tho Rush- many exceeding 10,000 ft. A road from 
more National Memorial. Tho heads of Christchurch to Hokitika passes through 
Geoive Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, a difiloult defile, called the Otlia Gorge, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, 60 ft. high, have and over Arthur's Pass, 3000 ft. high, 
been carved on the granite face of Mt. Other mt. passes in the chain are Harper's 
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Pass and Haast Pass There aie sev 
glaciers, the lasman being the lirgest, 
and lakes of \irlacidl oiii^ Sfc A P 
Harpci Piomer Work ni the Hit of \tw 
Zealand 1890 

Southern Continent, scp iKmiA Aus 
IK VI IS INCOONIIA 

Southern Cross, or Crux rein ukablo 
constellation In the path k t tiu Mllkv 
W ly about 30* from the s tch stial pok, 
coulauis twelve stars visible to the naked 
eje bt sides mnn\ other finit st us Its 
thiee biiglitcst ^stais Vlphu Beta and 
(famina areuif magnitude 1 1 t sud 1 0 
nspeetively In I tolcmy s catalogue 
(. MIX wns consult led to be part of the 
f onstellation ( t ntaurus Bet i Crucis was 
the flist star of the helium typo m which 
the presence of oxygen wss recognised 
this dlhcovciy being ma lo b> I M Clean 
lu 1897 

Southernden, Elizabeth, sec Bt tli r 
J VDY 

Southern Dialect, see vndir I nglisu 
1 VNQLAUI Middle / nglish 

Southern Pacific Company One of the 
hading i ulioid ooinpamcs lu tlu I s V 
organised m kentuoky m 18SI I he 
tompanvoi crates 8174 in oftiaok whollv 
lu the W dist of Aincr railway s Of this 
iiilloagt 8027 is entirely owueil by the 
P It or its 1 irv comj anies the 
< hief of which are the Otiitiil lutifio 
(2171 111 ) and the Southern 1 aciflc Rail 
load (3272 m ) Stock holdings also give 
tlu P 11 control of the levasaiidNew 
Orhans Railroad (431b m ) Ihe whole 
f )i nis a ti inst ontineiital s> stem radiating 
from New (Orleans The tc tal investment 
is $1 ol ) 494 a7() 

Southern Railway, former I ng i iilw iv 


i impuiv Under the |i nisi ms of tin 
Railways Act of 1121 tlu 1 mdon mil 
s VV Railway the I ondon Biightoii and 
( oast Railway and tlu S I Railwa'v 
wen amalgamated Into a single compinv 
subsiqiiontlv the Blight m uid l)>k< 
the 1 resliwattr \armouth u id Newport, 
the I ee on Sole Lit an 1 the J v nton ind 


B irnstaplc Railways w 1 1 e ac i u ire 1 1 ho 
< ompaTi> oovtrod the whoU coast from 
1 ondon to Margate 1) mi Brighton 
Bournemouth and Pl>in nth ami ex 
tended into Cornwall ami Uivou as fai as 
Wadebridge ami llfru mibo Its t^ital 
mileage was 21 j 8 It had an extensive 
seaboard tiadc and caiiu la large parte f 
the Anglo Continental tialtk to wtil 
which it owned (1 J 19) 4b steamers of 
21 '>00 aggregate toimigo Tlu companv 
ow ned sc \ important d >e ks im luding the 
great wharves foi line is at southampt n 
and also possessed a mimbei of Important 
hotels Its moil roiont developments 
were the extension of faiillties for i ad 


transport the electiilu i turn of many of its 
lines, especially Mu Bright m lino and 
active participation m the t nlargomont of 
the docks at bouthaiiipton The lom 
pany was absorbed Into the southern 
Region of Brit Kailwa\s in 1948 this 
region opeiatlng 2250 in of tiack 
Southern Rhodesia, see Uitodi«sia 


Southernwood, see UTidfr VRrFMisiv 
Southey, Robert (1774-1841), kng poet 
god historian b^at Bristol and educated 


at Westminster and Balllol College, 
Oxford lie was m his elu'ly years an en- 
thiiMastlo admirer of the ir Revolution, 
and began in 1793 an epic on Joan of Are 
which wis pub thito >ears later Colo 
ridge v\ ifh whom S had become intimate 
contributed passiges to the poem A 
visit 111 1796 to a relative at Lisbon re 
suited mbs Letters wrUten during a Short 
Residence %n hpaiu and Portugal (1797) 

1 lien followed much miscellanoo us writing 
but lu 1 89 1 1 halaJtta the Df stroyer appeared 
and four years later Modoc 'IheC urse of 
Kehama which owes something to Beck 
ford s Vathek, was pub m 1810 When in 
1811 the laureateship fell vacant, it was 
on the refusal of Scott oifeied to and 
accepted by S who was already in the 
enioymont of a small gov pension A 
T i8wn of Judgmert (1821) a laudatorv 
estimite of the king piovokcd Byron to 
wiitc the magnificent satire boaring the 
same titU Uf b *8 prose works must bo 
singled out his life of \elson (IS13) and 
Life of Wesley (1820) S de< lined offers 
of the editejrsblp of 7 he Timts and In 18S5 
ot a baronotc> llis c orrobp ndenr e was 
id by the Rev C C Southev (184 J 50) 
and a selet tion by M. H I? itzgei aid m 19 1 2 
An ed of S *8 Jovmal of a 1 our in i^cot 
land tn J819 was pub in 1929 See lives 
by C r Browne 185 4 P Dowdeu, 
1874 W ilallci 1917, and I Simmons 
104> 

South Foreland see I ORi T \ND 

South Framingham (Massai husetts, 
U S \ ) Ste PRIMINUHAM 

Southgate bf>r lu the N L of Middle 
sex 1 ogland 4 m from Barnet Poimerly 
hpelt buthgatc it denved its naiue from 
tlu fact that it was the b ^to or entiam e 
to Ltificld Chase It includes New and 
on s and, m the latter the dist of 
Palme IS Creen Iniraediately N of the 
litter IS Winehmore Hill whuli is in 
eluded in the pari boi ofs I eigli Hunt, 
the es‘,iji‘,t was 6 m High sticit S 
S returns one member to Pirhiment 
I )P •’4 000 

South Georgia, barren 18 mtheS \tlan 
tic 800 m k s L ot the P Ukland Isk s ot 
w hicli it lb a depondenev It w is dis 
c ivored by Laroche In 107 5 ind is u Bnt 
pissession bir L Shackleton wob buried 
heie in 1922 \ whalmg sett lenient has 

bet n eatal) at Crytviken Harbour with a 
permanent pop of about 800 t ngaged in 
the whalmg iudustrv , It is otheiwise nn- 
inhabited It is also a Healing btation 
Ana ibout 1000 eq. m 

Southhill, Baron, see nu Gh u ri 

South Holland, prov of the Nether- 
lands on the N seaeoabt withN Ileilland 
to the N Ltreeht on I CelderJiiid to the 
1 and N Brabant to the' s It contains 
the tns of The Hague its c ap , Rotterdam, 
I cydeii D irdrot ht and Delft Tho 
blanches of the low i Rhine anil canals, 
form a network of waterw lys Cultiva- 
tion is Intensive Vreo (land) 11 10 sq m. 
Pop 2 30S400 

South Indian State Railway, airstem 
operated by * e gov of India the contraot 
of tho former Qoinpau} be lug tc rminated 
ill 1944 It covers the S and S W area of 
Madras There are 559 m of 5 ft 6 in 
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gauge, and 15^ m (moludiiig 18 m Malue U \ on Ca'^ro Bay The chief 
electrified) of 3 ft 31 m niuniif is ironwart , there nre also boat- 

South Island, see Ni<w Zf \L\Nn building > irds and fioiir mills Pjp 

South Kazakhstan, i eglon uf the K azakh 15 800 
S ^ R , bordering on the I zbek c^ud Klrg Southsea, b( xsidc resort and yachting 
lilz republicb Tho SyrDarxa R flows ceutn of Hampshire > iiglaud, on the b 
through the region Tns include Purkes side of 1 oitsin )uth of which it forms a 
tan and Chimkent, tho rap pait 1 1 w note cl foi its fliu bouth Parado 

South Lancashire Regiment, ACC Pkincl pici glide ns and tlic many attiactloiis 
OP W ALLh'fl VoLLvri'PRM li< Id 111 the buiiiinei season 

South Milwaukee, tn in l^lllw niikee co South Sea Bubble, naiiio popuHily gi\en 
Wisrousm 10 ra S ofMilwmikLC EUc to tht finniirial scUtin* under which the 
trical goodb are amongst the in aiiufR Pop diicctorsof tlio^^outh ‘st 1 1 oinpnny (which 
11 100 had been incorpoiatcd iii 1710 b\ an Act 

South Molton, mnnlclpal hor of Devon, whicli giic to it the monopoly of trading 
England, 10 m 1 s F of Baiiistapk It in the I icitlc Oc t an and along the L c iHht 
has a fine church 'Man Magdahni of s Vinciua fnmi tho Oiiiioco to (ape 
built T iaiu]> in the Pcrpcndlcnlai st\lo Horn) made in offer to the in 1720 
M IS the centre of an igiic dlst ind to pu off tho whole Nation il Debt and 
besides the market an nnn sheep fan is to buy up tho iricdcomnhle mniiities 
held Ihere an shirt miking and cos imoiinting to 000 a 1 1 ii which hid 
motio industries Pop 2000 bcciigiautcd m the last two leigns pro 

South Omaha, formerly a separate city \idcd tht (lilUiciit public sccnntjcs wcit^ 
of Douglas CO Nchiaska I ^ i\ , on the consolidated into out fund in then hands 
Missouri R was annexed to Omaha iii ind tho goi give the conii in\ ccitani 
191 a txclusnc commti i il pi i\ litres 1 ht 

South Orkneis, group of is in the ^ Bank ot 1 ngin ud pi oje < Lc I inviNchnm 
Atlantic a dcpeudtnc.i of the > ilklind but P iili inu i\t u c epic d th it ot iht *south 
Ir di8co\crtd m 1821 b\ (icorge Powell Si i Compni> setmg tint tl vt compinx 
whose name they origin ilh boi< Ihtie hid in spite of the liinitc d i in il« gts i on 
is an \rgcntine Go\ mtlciologie al station c ceie d to it in t he IsMndo '^pain bei n 
on laiiiic Is , in 194b that goi put loi hlghlj siKfcsslul in tlic bhne tilde 1 he 
ward olaime to the posscssie n of the O moot questiou w is wlictlici the tuiid 
Aiea 800 bq m Hit is irt iiiiinliabitcd boleitis would nnveit Ibtir stock for 
South Pole, 9t,evndtr \M w n le 0< i w shaits m the tomi AH\ foi the \ t oiild not 

be comptlUd to do si 1 he issui how 
Southport, municipal and to hor and e^er was not lorn in doubt is tht imbllc, 
scabtde it sort of I ancasbnt 1 ngluiid mtiiimid by the brilliant lies) cits hr lei 
15 III of PrtRton on the Insh Sta out b\ the tlirr < tois ot the gol I indsflytr 

It is a populai residential plan and its ileh i idi iw nting exploit it an in *4 
mild climate attracts inanv visitois in the \niiiit i crowded Into the riiah forsh m s. 
winter s being indeed the prin winter +110 Rhiics losi in pi in to i^loOO tho 
seaside rrMort in the \ of iigl itid iu the i iihhr dnii g uding the high imi lobihility 
summer it is a faxounti resent with the of the eompaiu being abli to luiki a 
workeis in the Lanca-Hluit mil ust rial tns profit of 0 pci n nt in order to pay mte i< st 

The municipal buildings m I oid sr^rn t at the i itc of i fici criit Jin Icier of 

consist of the tn hall Cambridge lioll spcciil ition did not e ml w ith tin '^oiith sea 
and Atkinson piinlic librari md ait Compunj, inimcroiis olhei nni tins for 
gallcr> There arc miiiK ions pniks the most pait i f ii bogus iiatuie and even 

the finest golfing centre in (irtnt Put im pate nth so (i / one w is for niirving on 
within the bound irii s of the hor flun aie an limit ital mg of giiat ulvunt igc but 
four flist class eightc c n hole < ouiscs and nobody t > kaow w hut it is *), e ompeting for 
two nmo holt eoursts besides other public fax oiii I lie '>outb '^i aC/Oinpaiiv*s 
eighteen hob links in the neighbourhood piiM utioii e>f some of these couecins 
of the tn Tht S pier, om of the Ingest inerch s i\ed to open tie eves of tht 

in the country was pnnhnscd hv the puhlli to the neklessiu'-s of its own 

corporation in 103h, and oiisidnahlt iiii sehcim and it*^ shnies dioppcd to £13o, 
PTOvementfl nt m progress I he ttoi il with the result tint tliough the few who 
hall and itfl annexe in the N M nine Baik had sold out r« ape d e normoiis pmfltfl, tho 
adjoining the promenarle irc u«-efl for mnjoiilv of thohc who had ‘held on' were 
dancing cnteitainmeiits concerts ind mined inrl the failure ursu me d the pro 
ConferenetB \niong tin thenties arc the poi lions of the greatest flnam lal disaster 
Oairlck, and the ^Little Iheitic' f>r in the hist of this country Sir Robert 
repertory com panic R Kufford Old 11 ill Walpole did mueh to lestoiii national 
13 m E of S , built between 1480 and credit by ananging to asHlgn 4 0 000 000 of 
1533 by ThoinaR He ake th lord of Rufloid ^oiitli va stoe k to the Bank uf l''ngland 
and Great Harwood with sev ac of i like amount to the 1 aft India Company , 
garden and adjoining land, was given by and to rtpav tho bonus of €7 300 00() 
the late lord Hesketh to the National vyhichthogov had received, hv the com 
Trust in 193(L Pop 85 000 hinf d operation of wbieb arrangi ment tho 

Southport, seaside resort of Queensland propric tors and siibscrilierR got bae k about 
Austmlia, 50 m *s E of BrishaDC at the one third of thur money 8ce L Melville 
8 end of Morcton Bav It is tho e»hUf Jhe 6tmtfh Neci Jtnbhh 1921 
centre for the rich dairying areas along South Shetlands, or New South Shetlands, 

theNerangR andltstrlbs Pop 11 000 archipelago of twelve is in tho Antarctic 
South Portland, tn in Gumberland co Ocean, 000 m 8 E. of Oapo Horn, a 
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dependency of the Falkland Is 1 he cliJef 
are Liyinirstoift), binith, ( lartncb, beoive, 
and Deciiitlon DccMption lt> has a 
harboni, Poi 1 1 o^ter \s hu li in k c fioe foi 
ilv( iiLontlm iii the year with a land 
station vrhich am yob and dt] aits with the 
whalini; tlcot Iho group i& also a centre 
Corseailng In 1918 me i about 880 sq m 

South Shields, set Siiii li)'< Sot hi 

South Staffordshire Hebimenf, sre utuUr 
srAii*oKDBiiinj Kluimj \rs Nokihand 
box IH 

South Stockton, r Iuounab^ on 
TEJtS 

South Victoria Land, part < £ tin Antarc 
tic oontment stietthmg s from Cape 
Adare In about long IbO I . \V of the 
Uoss be I 

South Wales Borderers, lint legiinont I 
the old J Ith J^oot r iis« d 1680 and louglit 
uudei Williiiii lil in lirlin<l and llan 
deis It dl'^tlnglll^'h* d it elt in M irl 
iMirough amp ugns and also in tJio 
Pinmsuli under Wcllinginn lurihei 
hOTioiirs wcM t iiutd duiin^ the '^ikh war 
(1848 49) m Indi i Iwo oiitHtindiiig 
OTditsinth i<.i,m)enl shi«^t aroiomueted 
with tl ( /iilii \sar >C 1877-79 when, at 
Isaudiwaiia the leginitnt w la badly cut 
up the colour bt me aaTod by Lts Molvill 
and Coghill I m lost their lives 

whiU cro sing the liuflah 1 and tin 
heroic detenci of Rorki s Diift when one 
company withstood os erw helming odds of 
Zulus Dmin^ th* I'lrst Woihl Warllu 
leginient raised oightt en battalions which 
served in Iiame Hinders Maeedoma 
(.allipoh 1 g\ |)t M( ROT ( t lima and 
isingtao In tin Second V\<ild War the 
2nd S VV 11 wtn pail of th abtli Bngidc 
of the 19th icmtorlal l)n vud in the 
battle of Norruindi 1941 were m tbo 
fierce fighting fiom the Inlaisi pocket 
to the bciue ind in the odvaiuc to the 
Belgian Dutch 1)01 del In I in 194) they 
were in hind to hand hkhting m Zetteu 
nc ir N Dim gen, ind /etten Castle fell to 
the S W 11 Bsttuhons also served in 
Norway liaq N Afnes India and 
Biirniu llu MoTimoutlishiro Kegiineiit 

buppUcB teiiltonal battalions 

Southwark, Ihe OoroegU,* metro 
politan and pail boi to the 8 1 tf 
London lu Sinrey on the b skU of thi 
lhames with Ikrm uidsi y on the P an I 
Cnnihorwcll and L iinln th on the b L, ind 
W rebpectivclv It was annexed to tiu 
city of London In 1 127 The cathc dral of 
bt Savioui, foiiiKilv the pnoiy of bt 
MaryOverv iblntlK Lnilv 1 ug RtvU and 
contaliiR the tombs of (jowip Hetihci 
MafiShigrr, and otli< i poets Othei inter 
estlng buildings aie the Rom Catholic 
cathedral and <di\ Hospital (soycn war 
damage) s wltli its manv hihtoiu ti'.so 
olaUons ennneetsd with tin lahurd Inn, 
the Gcom Inn tho old (ilobe Iheatre 
and the Bear and 1 arls gnrdenB la now a 
crowded Industrial diet. It suffon d heavy 
air-raid damage In the beeond "World War 
It returns thieo members to Parliament 
Pop 90 800 

Southwell, city of Nottinghamfahlre 
Lngland 15 in N L of Nottingliam The 
old minster of St Mary was made a (»tho 
dral In 1884, the diocese being the cos of 


Nottingham and Derby , but in 1927 it was 
divided and Derby was made the centre 
of a now fite Bishop’s Manor near tho 
luins of tho palace of the archbishops of 
\ oik IS the episcopal residence 1 here is 

0 sixteenth century grainmai rc hool The 
chief manuf is silk Pop 2800 

South-west Africa, 9ea Atrica bouru- 
Wl SI 

Southwold, mun hor and seaside resort 
of Sulli Ik England J 2 m b b W ol 

1 owtHtolt Ihe par church of St 
1 diniind is one of tho finest In h Anglia 
and w iH niuHtly rebuilt (1100 90) on the 
Mt« of an eaiher church dcstioyid by 
fire Ihe exterior In noteworthy £oi 
the magmilcont clerestory and aisle win 
dow s A spleud id i ood screen w ith panels 
depleting tlie twelve ai) jstles extends 
luioNs the nave iiid iisl s During the 
last fifty jf irs the rorToiiUen has done 
inu h to iin prove the fn ut and pioteet 
the tn trom inroads bv the si i Pop 
(estimiUd) 3000 

South wood, Juhus Salter Ehas, fust Vis- 
count of Fernhurst (1871- D) Eng 
niwhpapei iiroiiletor b it B rniliigham 
He spent his I ovhoo I in I ondon leaving 
bchoul at the age of thirteen to become 
an ell and boj He bei amo Jumor clerk 
to OdhuiiR Brothers a firm of jobbing 
pimteiR rising to tb( position of manag 
ing diicetor of tin firm 8«> Odhams Press 
Ltd and (hail man in 1934 b aequlied 
control of tlu PinpU In 1925 and of the 
Daily Iltrild in 1929 and duu ted news 
papers and 1 1 rlodii als solhng r ver 
20 000 0 M) i OT i s weckl> He was promt 
neiit in philauthtopic work beinr, chair 
man of the Crieat Oiinond street ITespital 
foi bilk Children ind numen us othti 
benevolent bodies 

Souvlgny, CharlcB Sot cl. Seigneur de, 
&OU> 1 CHARI b 

Sovereign, gold coin euiicnt in I ng 
I lind up tf> 1917 having then the v ilue ot 
I one pound sti rling or twenty shiUiiig*! A 
b weighs 7 9880.) gi unints (123 2744” 
grains) it is 0h7 in in t hie km sm and 868 
HI III diameter Ihe proportion of pure 
gold 18 91 ()6hC or 22 cai its i<.4 carats 
I being puie gold) Ihe viliie )t the gold 
(ontent, at the prthcut priie if gold of 
' kH 12s Ad an ounce Hg2 0s 6d Bvlaw 
the Weight of each coin must be w ithtn a 
niaigin (or ’tolerami ) of ul206 gramme 
( 2 ginm) either wav from the standard 
weight Up to 1917 gold was coined for 
general cinulation and S and half b 
were inteiehangi ahli with the note Nsue 
In that vt'ui gold ei iingi was siisj i nded 
and has not sine e lx i n n siimed < xeept foi 
coinago of about 1 00 000 S in 1925 to 
replace light weigl t eoiiis in t) stock of 
the Hank of Liiglan 1 and the striking in 
1937 ot a small number ot uiiiiillhd b 
two pound pieces an 1 fly e pound pit ces or 
spot uiion puecR 1 1 mint inorative of the 
aeeehsion of King (ic rgo \ I 

A (linage of not mort than 100 000 
R was undertaken in 1949 by tlick Royal 
Mint in ore - that it ma> prekervo the 
inlieiited knowledge and craftbmanahip of 
gold coining which requires a different 
technique from coining in other metals, 
and greater precision in workmanship 
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Sovereignty deuotes the de facto relation > of foreign affnirs may bo completely in the 
ship subsisting between the supreme hands of a protecting imvTer (see further 
ppvf-er and tho subjects of a state (q.v,), i/nJcr Indikki’T UrjLK; Mandate Systkm; 
The S. of the state and the poteslas of Photectouati:; Suzerainty; United 
the patriarch alike owe their ofileaey to Nations, Ciuuteu of). 
habitual obedience, yet it may be assumed It may be said that consequent on the 
that a community acquires political signi- enormous development of air power 
fleanco only when it has deyeloped the art sovereign indepoiidenee has lost its more 
of warfare, and so estab. a place side by classic attribiiU'S. The princij)les im* 
side with the largest eonternporanoous plicit in the old Covenant of the Ijcnguc of 
communities. Tliercfore S. is a wide Nations to some extent derogated from 
abstract term connoting the sum total of complete S.. and it would seem that if the 
the powers vested in the cyning or king. Security Council of tho Unit<»d Nations 
or in his various anct. and modern substi- (U.N.O.) should have at its disposal an 
tutes. In this context there is a diametri- interuatlonal * ])ollce ' force that of itst'lf 
cal opposition between the analytical would iletraet from the de facto S. of all 
school (comprising Bodin, Hobbes, Ben- member states making oontributions of 
tham, Austin, etc.) and the historical or men and equipment to such force and 
Hegelian school of thought. The tenets acknowledging its constitutional validit>. 
of tho analytical school, afUT tlie manner Set 11. Bosunquot, Ttie Philosophicnl 
of the formulation of medieval scholasti- Theory of the SUUe. ISPO; \V. W. Wil- 
cism in Aristotelian terms by 8t. Thomas loughby. The Saiure of the Stale, 1890; K. 
Aquinos, are essentially dogmatic, and Jenks Taiw atul Politics in the Middle 
partake, especially with Austin, of tho Ages, 1898; and II. J. Laski, Problem of 
nature of self-evident propositions. But 6’o?vreipn/|/, 1917. 

their cardinal fault is that they fail to Sovereignty of the Sea. * It has become,* 
appreciate tho dilTcrenee between legal says llall (Internntiunal Law) ‘an iin- 
and political S., and to recognise that the contested principle of modern inter- 
latter is inherent only in the people itself, national law that the sea, as a general rule, 
whatever form of government (q.r.) may cannot be subjectinl to appropriation.* 
have developed within the community. This principle has tor tho most part been 
Austin insists that the power of a monarch adhered to in its integrit y. Perhaiis the 
or ‘sovereign member* is incapable of legal only exception to it is the general recog- 
limitation, but Salmond suggests that nitioii of a state's sovereignty over the 
though it is contradictory to say that waters adjacent to its ow n coast lino at a 
sovereign power can be legally controlled distance of one marine league from the 
within its own sphere, ‘it is a distinct and shore (see Territorial W vtfrs). At the 
valid principle to say that that sphere has beginning of the sfwcutccnth century a 
legally appointed limits,* and adduces in vague rigiit over all the seas surrounding 
support the fact that the courts accept and Europe was set up by the various Kuro- 
act upon tho known and estab. limits of pean nations, and these rights appear to 
the powers of the Crown. With the Hego- have been tiieoretically liased upon ser- 
lians B. Is a term descriptive of tho real vices rendered to commerce, tliough it is 
will ofAhe community, which is not neces- significant that sucli ]»seudo-rights were 
sarlly that of the majority. For an acute exercised only by such states were 
analysis of tho y. of the Kng, Parliament possessed of strong llccts and were notable 
see A. V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution^ for tho maritime prowess of their people. 
1885. The present state of tut ornaliuiial 

g. is also the attribute of an independent law concerning the S. of the S. is as 
state in international law and full y. is in- follows: (1 ) Marginal waters bidong to the 
dependence as recognised, in tho comity states bordered l>y tliem to the extont of 
of nations, in the <lescription ‘yoveroign one marine league from the shore. (2) 
independent state'; for the general rules Basins of any area if approaelied by 
of international law apply in their fullness narrow entrances, largo gulfs which run 
only to sovereign states. The indepen- deeply into the land, and small bays he- 
dence and the full S. of a state are, long to the nntion.s washed bv them; 
in fact. Identical concepts: for tho 8. of a though niiparcntlv no slate asserts a right 
state extends over its subjects, over its of property oxer broad straits of any great 
ter., and over the ships which carry its size and width of access (Hall). (.I) All 
flag on the high seas; and one dominant foreign nations are (‘utitlcd to an innocent 
attribute of y. is tho power of making use of most territorial watiTs for the pur- 
war and peace, so that when a state poses of commercial navigation, though 
employs force in another state, or on the that right is n'gardcd os limitod to those 
high seas on board a ship which carries the waters the passage of which is either 
flag of another state, the state so acting necessary or convenient for tho navigation 
must And its jusUfleation ill some principle of open seas. Sec aim World War, 
other than S., aa, for oxaiuple, self- First, Sorcreignty of the Seas. See W. E. 
preservation. Hall, International Imw, 1880 (8tb ed. by 

Since the First World War It has, how- A. P. Higgins, 1924); L. Opponheim, 
ever, become mcrcaslngly recognised that International 1906*6 (3rd cd. by 

though S. presupposes liidependonce, it Is R. F. Roxburgh, 1920; 7th ed., 1948); and 
not necessary for 8. that there should bo F. E. Hinith (Lord Birkenhead), Inter- 
oomplete Independence. It Is regarded aa national Imw, 1911 (6th ed. by R. Moelwyn- 
compatible with 8. that the sovereign Hughes, 1927). 

may in certain respects be dependent on Soviet (Russian, sovei, council), term 
another power; the control, for instance, particularly applied to tho olootod councils 
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upon which the political admlnlRtrative 
system of llilbsia was l>a8ed after the 
revolution of 1917. Workers’ S. were 
elected in Moscow and St. Potorsbuix 
in 1905. In 1917 they again appeared 
and soon passed into the control of the 
Bolshevik party. See further under Rurisi a. 

Soviet Central Asia, ae^ Central Ahia 
(Russian). 

Soviet System, system of gov. by elected 
councils, the thoorotical basis of the gov. 
of Russia. At the base of the system, 
according to the Russian constitution, are 
the ’soviets of working peoples’ deputies* 
in cities, and rural localities, which direct 
the work of subordinate administrative 
organs, and look after local affairs. Justice, 
and the maintenance of order. Larger 
areas such as regions, dists., etc., 
also have soviets. All soviets, from 
the niral to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., are elected by the citizens by 
direct vote. 

Sovietsky, see Timit. 

Sowerby Bridge, url). dist. in the W. 
Ridiug of Yorkshire, lilngland, 34 m. S.W. 
of Halifax, on the R. Calder and the Roch- 
dale Canal. There are engineering works, 
and bedsteads are manufactured, chemi- 
cals, and woollen, worsted, and cotton 
goods, and carpof^ .-re produced. The 
adjoining tns. of Sowerby and S. R. 
were joined to form one par. and urb. dist. 
in 1926. The dist. was enlarged by the 
inclusion of Luddenden foot and Norland 
in 1 937, and in 1939 by the inclusion of the 
former urb. dist. of Mldgley. Pop. 19,800. 

Sowing, of seed, both of garden and of 
field plants, is an operation on which the 
success of the future plant greatly depends. 
The smaller the seed the shallower should 
be the oovering, and the larger the seed 
the greater the amount of soil that should 
cover it. Tiio preparation of the seed- 
bed should depend largely on the habits 
of the plant, but while in geueral the soil 
should never bo dust <lry, it must not bo 
so wet as to bo sticky. Tiiiii S. is to be 
recommended in almost every case. S. 
in drUls has niunerous advantages, the 
chief of which are that the plants can bo 
hoed with ease, and also that the seed can 
be evenly covered. In agric, work 8e(*d 
S. was formerly done by hand. The 
machines in general use are the internal 
forc'^e feed drill, tlie external force feed 
drill, and the cup drill. Others with more 
limited use arc tooth and brush pinion 
drills. Rroadoasting seed barrows are 
often used for H. grass seeds, though the 
Increasing modern londoney is to drill 
those seeds with f«)rco feed or cup drills. 
Combined drills, with separate hoppers 
from which fertlllsrr and seeds are sown 
at the same time, are now fairly wUlely 
used. Research son the placement of 
fertiliser in relation to the seed may well 
lead to adaptations of design which will 
expedite ideal relative placement of seed 
and fertiliser for the various crops. 

Sow-thistle, name given to spocios of the 
composite genus Sonchus (g.v,). 

Soya Bean, or Soy (Glycine aoja), species 
of Leguminosoe found in Asia, and 
especially in China and Japan, where it is 
onitlvated for its fruits, known as soy, 


soja, or sahuca beans. It is an aun. plant 
with stout, almost eroct, or somewhat 
climbing stems, covered with rusty hairs, 
bearing trifoliate loaves, and from their 
axils twA or ttireo pods 1^ to 2 in. long. 
The seeds arc used for soy sauce in the E., 
and for other dishes. Also an oil is made 
from them, while the residue is widely used 
for cattle food and as a fertiliser. The 
cultivated variety differs somewhat from 
the wild and is sometimes contra- 
distinguished as G, hiaiiida. A flour is 
also made from the S. B., and, being 
extremely nourishing, may be used for the 
same purposes as cornflour; it is a useful 
source of protein. The S. B. Is also used 
in the manuf. of plastics, paints and 
varnishes, and glues. 

Soymanof, Anne Sophie, see Swetchine, 
Madame. 

Spa, til. in Belgium, 17 m. S.E. of Li^gc 
in tho Ardennes, with mineral springs. It 
is tho most important watering-place of 
the country, and was in ilio eighteenth 
C/eniury the most fashionable resort of 
this kind In Europe. It ha^ a famous 
casino. In 1918 S. was the headquarters 
of the Ger. liigh command. William II. 
abdicated here on Nov. 10, and fled to 
Holland. In 1918-19 it was the seat of 
the armistice commission, and in 192U a 
European conference was held here. A 
largo factory produces every year about 
50,000,000 bottles of S.-wator. Pop. 
9000. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri (5. 1899), Belgian 
statesman and lawyer, 5. at Schaarbek. 
Uis grandfi^ber, l^aul Jauson, and his 
uncle Paul-Emile .lanson, both lawyers, 
wore famous leaders of the Liberal party. 
His father, also a lawyer, is a well- 
known author, and his mother, Marie 
8paak-JuiiHon, Avas the first woman to 
enter tho Belgian Parliament as a Socialist 
deputy. In 1916 S. tried to join the Bel- 
gian Army, but was caught and interned 
in (?ermany until the end of the war. 
After his liberation in 1919 he studied at 
the Free Uiilv. of Brussels, and then prac- 
tised at tho Bar, In bept. 1930 ho de- 
fended Fernando do Rosa, wdio on Oct. 24, 
1929, made an attempt on t))e lifo of 
Prince Umberto in Brussels. From 1926 
to 1936 he was tn. councillor of Forest. 
In 1932 he entered J^arliainciit as a 
Hociallst deputy for Drussuls, and thus 
began his meteoric and brilliant career. 
From 1935 to 1949 lie was a member of 
nearly every gov. in tliat period, and was 
three times Prime Minister, being the first 
Socialist Premier of Belgium. From Sept. 
1939 to 1945 ho was minister of foreign 
affairs in Pierlot’s gov., which he accom- 
panied in 1910 to London. After tho 
general olections of June 1949, when the 
Socialist party became the opposition, S. 
was siicoeeded aa Prime Ministor by G. 
Eyskens, and the dept, of foreign affairs, 
of which he had been the dynamic head, 
almost without interruption for about 
thirteen years, was taken over by Van 
Zeeland. P’t>’lng his terms of omce he 
played a prominent part in the promotion 
of the ‘Benelux* (q,v,) onstoins agreement 
(1 944) : the Brussels Treaty (ff.e.)i preeiding 
over the treaty meeting in March 1947; 
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the O E E C or Qr&ranlsatlon for European 
Econonilo Co-operation (9 t ), prosldlnsr 
over the meetlngr of the suittcn Marshall 
Aid countries in Paris in Apiil 1948 and 
over the intetinfr of the OLEG du March 
1940 {see Europil, European Recovery 
Programn'e) and the negotiations for the 
N Atlantic Pact (9 » ) He ^ as an equally 
conspicuous figure in the activities of the 
United Nations organisation, and was 
elected in Jan 1946, as hist president of 
the United Nations Assembly In Aug. 
1049 the European Consultative Assembly 
at idtrasburg (9 v ) unanimously olcc ted 
him to preside over their first meeting 
On the letiim of King Leopold to his 
throne on July 22, 1950 b mamtamed his 
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party's opposition to the restoration, 
which had been effected by the majority 
vote of the Christian Social party on a 
Bill, submitted on July 20 to a jomt 
session of both Houses of Parliament, to 
enable the king to resume the exercise of 
his prerogatives 

SpaatE, Carl Andrew (6 1891) Anier 
airman In 1914 he graduated from W 
Point and seived m the air arm in h ranee 
In 1941 he became chief of staff to Gen 
Arnold, h( ad of the arm} air forces, and in 
1942 became Amer. air commander in 



of S and T , though the problem of S. and 
T is not a new one Nir«holas of Ousa 
(1401-64) held that S. and T , being 
merely products of the mind, are inteiior 
to the mind that ci eated tliom Giordano 
Bruno (1548-1600) pointed out, what 
e%ery amateur astronomer now knows, 
that such words as 'above,' 'below,* 'at 
rest,' and 'in motion* oro meaningless in 
tlio universe of revolving suns and planets, 
for which there is no fixed centre There 
is a remarkable contiast between these 
views and those of ton, who regarded 
the material world as a collection of par- 
ticles, each one of which could be at rest, 
not merely with roftreuco to others, hut at 
rest In space or could move through space. 
In more recent times, before Einstein 
advanced his views, Pomcar6, the great 
lir scientist, pomted out that we cannot 
form any conception of empty spaoe He 
reminded us that if the dimensions of the 
universe increased a thousandfold, it 
would remain the same, giving 'same* the 
meaning that it has m Eucild's Elements 
of Oeomdry While an object that pre- 
viously measured a metre would now 
measure a kilometre, no one would know 
anything about it because measuring rods 
would have changed m the same ratio 
Ihe same applies to time, and if some 
supreme powei made all the phenomena of 
the universe a thousand times slowci, so 
that every minute recorded by our c lo( ks 
would be more than 16 hrs , no one would 
be aware of tho change 

Vrom these two illustrations it is not 
dllUcult to see tho point of view of the 
relativist who asserts that our incaHiiiing 
rods make spac^e and our clocks moke tiiiio 
To the layman this mav seem revolu- 
tionary; he has been accustomed to regaid 
b and T. as absolute and each inde- 
pendent of the other, but as will be 
seen, Einstein's special theoi v of relativity 
disposes of this fallacy and shows that 
b and T has no meaning for the rela- 
tivist the correct designation being 
' sp IOC time ' The popular conceiition of 
b and V has been compared to the 
banks of a rlv which flows on to the ocean 
carrying the debns down with it, the 
banks are hke spaco and tho stioom like 
time, each independent of the other, 
tho banks being mcicl} disinterested 
spectators 

In Einstc in's Relativity the Special and 
the General 2 heory an illustration which is 
easily undtrstnod is given of the im 
possibihty of separating space from time, 
if accuracy of dcllnitiou and dcsmlption is 
required A man stands at the window of 
a railway carriage travelling with uniform 
velocity, and drops a stone on the em- 
hankment He secs ths stone descending 
in a straight lino boineono standing ^ 
the side of tho track also sees the stone 
falling, but not \ ertically as the one who 
dropped it saw It. be ages It dosorlbing a 
parabola, the well known curve in wmoh 

E ijectlles move (atmospheric friction is 
ored m all oases). Who is correct in 
description of how the stone travels i 
The man who dropped it is correct in 
saying that its motion was vertical re- 
ferred to the railway oarrisgo; the man 
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on the side of the track is also correct m as measured from the irround is not the 
saying that its path was a parabola with same as that which is determined by mea- 
reieronoe to himself . Expressed in inathe- suring in the train in motion. An ex- 
matical language, the bod) described a planation of this lequires a number of 
vertical path with reference to a certain mathenlatical formulm to which readers 
system of oo-ordmates and a parabola can refer in some of the works quoted at 
with reference to another svatem of co the end of the article on relativity. It 
ordinates, the first system being rigidly will be sufficient to give a summary of the 
attached to the carnage and the sec ond results whic h have been attained in con- 
to the ground. This simple example sequence of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
shows quite clearly that th* le is no such nient. and to simplify the matter the 
thing as an Independent!) existing tra- velocity of light per second tn vacuo will 
iectory ; the trajectoi) is dependent on the be taken as the unit in aU cases, this iin- 
body of rtference In addition, for a plies that the orbital velocity of the earth, 
complete desciiption of its motion we foi instance is 0 0001. as this multiplied 
must specify how the body alters its by IHO.OOO gives about ISi m. per sec 
position with ti7ne. It wo want to deal which is tho mean speed of the earth in its 
with every point on each curve it is neces- rc\ olution Tho symbol u will be used to 
sary to spec ifv the time at which the body denote the velocity of one body with refer- 
was theie. This docs not seem a very encetoanothcr, and we shall suppose that 
difficult matter provided each observer B is an obborver with reft rtnee to whom A 
possec^ses a clock of identical construction, is moving with a \elocit> u The follow 
so that both can determine positions ing are estimates of the state of affairs 
occupied by the stone at each tick of the in .^'s woild B says that a clot k in A s 
clock It is unnecessary to deal with world registers an interval which is only 
practical obstacles to extreme accuracy V(l— u*) that of the true h *erval He 
owing to inadequate observations etc. also says that a measure placed parallel 
We may assume that those are perfectly to the direction of 'f's motion registers 
earned out by perfect instruments, but onlv V(1 — of tho true length, though 
even then a serious difficulty arises in con- if placed at right angles in this direction of 
nection with ap«tn«. nintter to which we motion it registers the true length A 
must now turn our atteutiou, the ques holds precisely similar views with regard 
tlon of simultaneity. Suppose a tram is to H*8 world, and each is correct from his 
travelling along an embankment with a own point of view. 

number of passengers, and two flashes of Now apply these results to tlvB case of 
light which are simultaneous with regard a body possessing very high speed say 
to a point on the embankment occur at about half that of light (this is not a mere 
points A and H. would they also be supposition as some of the very far-off 
almultaneons with roferem e to passengers spiral nebulm are receding from us with 
in the tram? To answer this question speeds approaching this) Suppose that 
draw a straight line A B and take A/ as Its the earth had this orbital speed, and some- 
centre. The light from A and B will one who was stationary with reference to 
reach M on tho embankment at the same the sun observed it, what would he sav It 
instant, but now suppose M Is a passenger looked like f Substituting i for u in the 
midway between A and B but on the train above expression It is seen that tho dia- 
wnicb is moving towards B Kemembor- meter of the earth in this oase would seem 
ing that the velocity of light is finite and to be 0 866 of its diameter as judged by 
that in the time required br the light to someone who shared in Its motion, that is, 
reach M the pasbenger m the train bos its diameter In the plane of Its motion 
moved (very little, it is true) towards 77, ho would appear to the observer to bo about 
will see tho light from B hoforo ho sees 7000 m Instead of 8000 m , aud it would 
that from A Hence obsei vers who take appear like a flattened ellipsoid Obser- 
the railway carnage as their reference vers on the earth who shared its motion 
body must conclude that the flash from B could not detect this flatteumg because 
occurred earlier than that from A. An their measuring rods would share in the 
observer on the embankment at M will not contraction. In the same wav clocks on 
agree with this verdit t Hence we reach the earth would register intervals which 
the following imporUiTit conclusion events are only 0 866 of the true mterval, if the 
wbldh aro simultaneous with reference to word 'true* is applied to the judgment of 
the embankment ire not simultaneous tho observer B, l^arth dwellers would 
with reference to th( tiain, and vice versa, say that clocks on /7'8 world ngibterod 
Every refeienco body has its own par- intervals In precisely tho same way that 
iUulM time, ami tmloss wo are told what is, 0 866 of the true inteival, using *truo* 
IS the reference body to whuh tho *tiino’ as applying to then judgment It may 
refers the statement about tho time of an be added that the mobS of a bodj increases 
event is meaningtess This shows that in with its velocity, but as this is explained 
the ease of the failing stone there is no in the article on relativity It is unnecessary 
such thing os simultaneity regarding the to deal further with this matter In some 
man in the moving train and the man on of tho explanations that follow time 
the ground, and raises a difficulty about intervals will be measured in seconds and 
describing the motion of the stone. Time space Intervals in tho number of sroonds 
has no ^solute signifleanoe. and is not that light re *lres to travel over the die* 
independent of the motion of the body of tonoe under consideration. Thus, light 
reference, and so simultaneity must be requires 500 see. to travel from the sun to 
regarded as merely relative. The same the earth when the sun is at its mean dls- 
applies to distance: the length of the train tanoe from the earth, and hence the space 
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distance of the sun is 500 sec. Similarly 
the space distance of a body twice the 
Bim’s distance would be 1000 see., und 
so on. 

We shall now consider an ob^rver O 
who Judges that the world of ^ is moving 
away from him, say duo E. for conveni- 
ence, with a velocity 0-8. In A*b world 
another observer there says that there arc 
two special evehts, the second occurring 
0 units due E. of the iirst and 10 sec. later. 
How does O record these time and space 
intervals i Without showing how the 
results are attained it ma^ be stated that 
O says tlie time interval is 21*67 and the 
space interval 23*33. Another observer 
O* snyf> that A's world is moving from him 
due E. with a Aclocity 0*3 units, which is 
quite consistent with 0*s opinion, because 
both O and may have their own velo- 
cities independent of that of A*s urorld. 
l^ie opinion of O is that the time interval 
is 12*37 and the space interval 9*43. Now 
suppose we find the value of —s* in each 
cose we have the following results: 24*67^ 
-23*33*-=C4; 12*37^-9*43* -64, and if 
we took any number of coses, varying aa 
we please the velocity of A'a world, but 
retaining the second special event 6 units 
from the first and 1 0 sec. later, the number 
64 will always bo obtained. The expres- 
sion *w^(<*— «*), which is 8 in the present 
circumstances, that is v(10* — 6*), is 
called the separation of the two events (a 
name wl^ich is due to Prof. A. N. White- 
head, but interval Is also used), and is a 
fusion of S. and T. It is independent of 
the world in which the records are made, 
and represents an intrinsic property con- 
nocUng the two events, irrespective of the 
conditions under which they were ob- 
served. If wc take world to bo the 
earth, and O to represent any of the solar 
planets or planets of stars in some distant 
nebulee, then os all these planets have 
different velocities with reference to tiie 
earth, an observer on each one would make 
different records of t and s, and each one is 
entitled to his own view. If, however, an 
observer on the earth says that there are 
two special events, the second occurring 
6 units from the first and 16 sec. later, 
although the differont observers will not 
agree with these figures, they wiU all agree 
that the separation is 8. If A ’s time and 
space intervals between the events were 
40 and 24 respectively, the separation for 
every one would be Vi 10* -24*) =32, 
however much wo altered the velocity of 
A*a world relative to the observers, or, 
what is the same, the \el<icitiCH of the 
observers relative to A’h wc^rld. It will 
be seen from all this that if a number of 
objects arc at rest with respect to one 
another a three dimensional ('ontinuum 
can represent their spatial relations, but it 
cannot do this If the obiccts are In motion 
with r^erenc'e to one another. A fourth 
dimension of the nature of time must bo 
added, thus filing the space-time unity. 
Moreover, the separation in this case be- 
tween’ two events, which is equal to the 

g roper time for that body, that is, the 
[me Interval measured by a clock in the 
body’s universe, is a maximum. While 
an infinite number of paths can be drawn 


Joining two points In space-time, one 
stands out unique and all obsorvors agree 
that It provides a separation greater than 
any other. This world lino is called a 
geodesic t and is the path followed by bodies 
wliicli are left to themselves. Bertrand 
llassell in The ATiC of liclativUy calls 
this tendency to follow a geodesic the law 
of cosmic laziness. As the earth moves 
round the sun it chooses such a route that 
the time of any portion of its course, 
judged by its own clocks. Is longer than 
the time judged by clocks which move in 
any other route. The well-known law 
that a body follows tbo line of least re- 
sistance can still be regarded as true, but 
aa EiuhteiQ*B geometry has superseded 
Newtonian mechanics it is now more 
correct to say that a body follows a 
geodesic. 

Up to the present the principle of re- 
stricted relativity only has been dealt 
with; this principle was enunciated by 
Einstein in 1UU5, and in siniplo language 
it implies that no experiiiumt can detect 
uniform motion tli rough tlio ether 
(assuming that the ether of space exists). 
In 1915 Kinstolii’s general theory of re- 
lativity was pub., and this deals with 
events moving relatively to one another 
with variable velocity. Far-reaching prob- 
lems are opened up by tlie general theory 
which is more dilllcult to explain than the 
restricted theory. Jteaders are recom- 
mended to study some of the more 
elementary books in the list at the end 
of the article on relalivily, with par- 
ticular attention to (J)urell) the description 
of the observer in a lift witii u transparent 
bottom tlirough which he can view the 
earth as he drops towards it after release 
from an aeroplane. This explains tbo 
principle of equivalence (of fiindamoutal 
importance in the general theory of re- 
lativity) which iiia.i be stated as follows: 
A gravitational field of force is equivalent 
to an artificial field of forex*, or to a frame 
of referenoe moving with uniform aocelcra- 
tion in a field where there is no gravita- 
tion, BO that in any small region it is im- 
possible by any experiiiioutal means to 
distinguish between them. The presence 
of matter, while responsible for creating 
a gravitational field, can nevertheless be 
nentrn lined by an observer in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and within this small 
neighbourhood the principlcB of the re- 
stricted relativity nro applicable. If, 
however, an observer is moving through a 
space-lime domain in which there is 
matter, although he can neutralise the 
gravitational field In liis iiiimedlato 
vicinity and measuru the separation of 
events by his own clock, other observers 
in different worlds will not agree with him. 
They will say tliat the firesence of matter 
has distorted tlie spncc-timo In its neigh- 
bourhood (and tbo mote matter there is 
the greater Is the distortion), and the 
geodesic, which is stmlght in the ro- 
strlctod theory to aU observers, is no 
longer straight. To them the path for 
maximum separation is now curved owing 
to the distortion of space-time. All this 
eliminates the necessity for an * attractive 
force* exercised by the sun on the planets 
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whiLb cause P them to dcscrlbo ellipses 
with the sun^n one focus ] och piouet 
blmply bcUc ts sue h a pith tint hen the 
cruiiipliiii? up of spcLce tinu owing to the 
presence of a masbivc bodv the bun is 
allowed foi the si paratioo measured iliug 
the path between any two events is i 
inaxiinum Ab an illusti it ion we may 
take tho case of i steip hill on which huge 
boulders or other obbtiuetions such as 
trees etc prevent ns iioin walking m a 
straight line to tho top Inst e id of at 
tempting to walk in a straight hue it will i 
often bo much c isier to tako circuitous I 
routes thus avoiding the obstructions 
Newton's I iw of giavltation has now be 
come a geometrical law that everybody 
pursues the easiest e oursc from ono place 
to mothci a e.ouise which ib beset with 
obstacles m the tangled domain e lused by 
the prebiuee of i great mass like the bun 
or any other body Ihe paths of the 
planets op other hcaienlj bodies com 
puted on the b isis of the Newtonian law of 
gravitation tit m so closely with the 
actual paths as observed that Newtons 
law was gencially accepted until recent 
times rile movement of the perihelion 
of tho oibit of Mercury, which pu7zltd 
aslronomers for many vears is inexplic 
able on NeiVtof i but is explained 
with only a very small discrepancy on 
Finsteln s geometrical law which may bo 
regarded as permanently estab See ‘^ir 
A S > elelington Spore 1 xme and GraxHa 
lion l‘J20 s Alexander Spuee I line and 
Di \iy ItliO 1 Uorel, Space and I ime 
1926 H H siuldon Spaa Ivne and 
UeUiivnti/ ihi ! \nstcxn I tuirbc 1*M2 
11 S ink lid Inn S umber and the 
4tom 1945 \V 11 immerschmidt 

if hiUhtad s Philosophy of lime 1047 md 
S Hoyle I he ^aiureof the X nil er*^e 19j0 
See also bihliograph> to Ui i \Ti\rrT 
Space Heating, bee G \s Si \cii< Hi ating 
Hi \tin(. lud Vi milation 

Spaceships and Space-travel, see under 
INTLIIILANI TAKV bOCILTl HUlllSU, aud 

Hocki* as 

Spa Conference, hold in 1020 between 
representativ < a of Genimm and tin Alius 
to give practical effect to the i nvisiona of 
tho Verballli s peace tre at\ A scheme for 
reparation le payment was proposed hj 
Germany but the Allies wore not at that 
date prepared to disi uss it from a united 
standpoint 1 ho eonfi rence however di 
cided the proportion in which any sums 
recoiled m riimrati i should Ik divided 
amongst the allied nitioiis and also the 
priority of iluims ns against each otlur 
In the mam thcbc iKreed proportions le 
mained valid although some modillcati us 
were subsequent I y made (see Dawks Pl \v, 
YolnqPiin RtPUiAriovb) 

Spaghetti, bf4^ uitder Macai om 
S pahi, name doriied from the Persian 
word Siparl * wheme the 1 ng Sepoy,* 
formerly applied to part of the Turkish 
cavalry before tho reorganisation of 1836 
krom 1126 to that time they foimcd a 
formidable part of the sultan's army 1 he 
k r gli o the same name to a body of light 
cavalry organised in Algeria and TuniHia 
Spahlinger, Henry (6 1882) bwiss 

bacteriologist b at Geneva educated at 


Geneva I niv m scicndb medicine, and 
liw In 1912 he began to treat tuber 
< uU SIS patients his chief prociRs being in 
eetiuu ^f antigens x e serums obtained 
jy passing toxins aitilleially obtained 
from bacilli thiough the blood of horse s 
b IS also an authoiity on tetinus 

Spam, state of W 1 urope between 
36 Did 4J 4o N lut and 4° 25 L and 
9 20 VV long , oc( iipying almost the 

entile Ibirian peninsula Jt is separated 
from 1 ram e on tlie N by the Pyrenees, 
and on tho k and S is bounded by the 
Mediti rranean the \ W c rner fronts 
tlif ba> of Bisi iv (N ) ind tho Atlantic 
(W ) while Portugil and tho Atlantic 
Oee in i oiiipleteb Uu \\ btundir> (on 
tinentil Spam okuiics al out elcicu 
thirteenths of the Ibiriin peninsula 
lorLugil ofcupymg the lemalnmg por 
tion < iol(gieall> the peninsiil i Is com 
posed of i huge miss of amt loek l>ing 
bt tween lofty and much less amt mt 
ranges Ihe Meseta which is the name 
giien to Uu huge block of ruk, lies bo 
tw ee n tho lofti mt r luges e f tbe P\ renecs 
which are eoutmiied m the Cautabnau 
Mts and the mt lange of Andalusia 
ihe Meseta is particularly well drained 
bv a senes of parallel nvs winch flow 
from tho I to the W Ihe nu ‘,t im 
pc I taut of tho nvH Is the Guadalqumr 
which flows through Axidaliisii from tlu 
mts m tho \ I tr> the Atlantic and ia 
navigable as far us ihe tn of Seville 1 ht 
other nvs chief among which are 
the Mlnho the Douro, the lagus and the 
Guadiaui arc too deeply sunk in their 
roc kv i allei s to be of use for the purposes 
of iirigition and too small m lolumo to 
be of imporiauee as navigable nvs Ihe 
kibro IS the greatest nv and is of great 
use in 11 ligating the fertile plains of 
\iig u and ( ataloma ihe Imperial 
(nntl which flows parallel to it, foiins 
ilso i 1 inly important waterway 
Molmvin '5'istfm — The Pvreneos 
form the boundai> between k ranee and 
nin md continue to the Atlantic unde r 
the mime of the Cantabrian Mts i i the 
I aid nmnlug mask din i ti m is 
thi range of hills which forms ill watez 
shed between the Doiiro and lagus on 
I tlie ono side and the kibro on the othei 
Ihese nits , following i uglily the coast 
of i spam tlnall) merge Into the Sierra 
Nevadas which And an end in the rxk> 
promontory, Gibialt ir Dividing tho 
countr> np by thrte long parallel ringes 
arc the bicna Moreiia which diiiles tho 
vallriR of the ifiia Inlquivir and the 
Guidiana the mts of loledo which 
diiidu the Guadiana ind the 1 i^is and 
the sleiia de Guidarrama whien sopar 
ate 8 the Tagus and the Douro 

(TIMVTF AM) Vl ITAllON — IhO hlu 
terland of the bay of llJscai and \tlantie 
coast has an equabU Innate ( ihe la in 
tho N of Spain has the greali st rain 
fall (S intiago de Compostela 66 In , er 
annum aver ^e) In the MeseU* tue 
wmteis are h and raw, a short spring 
being followed bv h it summers Madrid 
has a tomp which reaches over 106* F. In 
tho summer aud is often below zero in 
winter Tho lofty Guadarrama Mts , at 
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a short distance from the cap., are covered 
tsith snow dunug the greatest part of the 
year, and there Inter sports onn bo 
enjoyed to a certain extent. The hinter- 
land of the Mediterranean coast enjoys 
from the Ft. frontier to Valencia a deligiit- 
ful all- year-round climate, the differences 
of temp, during the day being gradual, 
t'rom Valem'ia to Gibraltar tlic coastal 
ter. IS of snb-tropicai character, the 
M&laga region being well known for its 
mildness of temp, the whole year round. 
In general the rainfall is small, the rains 
being ne\er persistent. The prov. of 
Almeria, with 10 in. rainfall in the year, 
IS the ddest. The Mediterranean flora is 
found In a great many parts of tlie ponin- 
snla. hut in the mountainous regions of 
Castile \egetatioii i^* srorr e owing to the 
extreme cold of winter and extreme dry- 
ne^^b of summer. The vegetation of 
the b.W. of the peninsula is extremely 
luxuriant. 

AoivicnriTURE. — Nearly two-thirds of 
the pop. of Spam is dependent upon tlio 
soil for an existence. The country is 
generally fertile and la well smted to 
agriculture, though m some parts It 
i«» conducted under dilheultles since 
tlie soil has to be artitleially produced 
from the solid rock of the mts. Every 
ti^ailahle piece of country has been 
converted bv the utso of manures into 
fertile ground. Imgatlou works are a 
necessity, irult trees are oultlvateil in 
abundumc, and In Murcia and Valencia 
are found tlie orange tree, the date palm, 
and the pomegranate, together with such 
tropical product as nee, cotton, sugar- 
cane , and maize . W heat can be produce d 
one hundredfold, and the olive and Ihe 
vine are also oxtouslvely eultivuted and 
i*an be produced from land whlc h does not 
need artificial irngatlon Wheat is pro- 
duced in great quantities in V^alladohd, 
and yet the suppl>* is often Insufficient for 
the home market. Other produets aie 
o(its, rye, flax of the highest quality, and 
hemp, cane sugar, esparto, pulse, coehi- 
nenl (Canary Isles), and silk. The vine 
flourishes In every prov : in the fc- W. 
Jerez, the well-known sherry, and tent 
wines are made: in the H., the Malaga 
and Alicante. The oak forests of Estro- 
madura are also an important feature of 
Sp. agiicultiire, and make swfne-keeping 
rofitable. In Andalusia and Salamanca 
orses and cattle are n-nrcfl; the bulls 
are used extensively In the bp. national 
sport, the bull fight. 

Minkral Wealth.— I he peninsula is 
very rich in minerals, and mmiiig is an 
important Industry. In the prov. of 
Ciudad Real, on the N slopis of Sierra 
Morena, ere ihe well-kmiwn quicksilver 
mines of Almad6n. In the prov. of 
Huelva, In the H.. is to bo found the 
Hlo Tlnto, one of the richest copper- 
mining reiMis in the world. Its mines 
were exploited by the Oerthaginians and 
the Atoms. An Eng. company works the 
prin. mines, and they are In hill prodne- 
wn. AcconlJng to the Anuarw esfa- 
diiHco dr Kgpaila (1947) the main mineral 
production fs as follows: coal, including 
lignite and anthracite — Asturias, Peflar- 


roya, and Bilbao; iron ore— -Bilbao region. 
\stnrla8. Almeria, .Seville, Chrtagena, and 
Sp. Morocco; copper — Huelva; potash — 
in the N.E. region; sulphur in tlie Medi- 
terranean region; lead — Cartagena, AS 
menii, Huelva. Other minerals are tin, 
silver, graphite, niniignnese, wolfram, 
mica pIuHsphorite, and zmc. The ev- 
ploitatiou of thib Avealth is diffirnlt owing 
to lack of transport, which N hindered by 
the mountainous structure of the land. 

iNiiusniiES. -( 'atuloiiU and the Basque 
country in the N. lead m industry, with 
rataioiiia well ahead m the production 
of fextiles. The main idu'itFies after 
the aiiovc-nieiitioncd ate flxhltig, which 
is greatly on the iiicreuse; milling and 
metallurgy; chemicals. mnmJy alcohol; 
paper and cardboard, ilouhlcd from 1945 
to lUJO; leather giMxls; to>s; printing, 
showing great progre^b; aiid a number of 
other industries. Tiie number of mines 
that btood m 194(1 at (>72 had risen by 
1950 to 1865, whilst the number of fac- 
tories also greatb increased. 

Trapu. — I n order of importance Spain 
exports fniit (oranges, grapes, apricots, as 
well as sev. kinds of fruit pulp); wines, 
ludndlug sherry; iron oro, i>ig-iron, and 
sundry minerals, mehidiug mercury; tex- 
tiles. 001 k in slabs and graunlated, with 
a certain amount of manufacdiired bottle 
c*orks, belli, and hsh, such as sardines in 
tins In sniallcr iiihintities Spain exports 
perfumes, essence s, and leather goods 
Tlie main imports are petrol eoAl, cotton, 
jnte, cereals, colToe. siigai, tobac^cu (Sp. 
prodnrtion of tobacco Is on the ineroase). 
paper and wood pulp, ctllulose, timber, 
and dyes. 

The chief co!intri(‘s to whhii Spain 
exports, in order of iinpoiUiiue ol trade, 
are L.^.A , (ireat Britain, Switzerland. 
Sweden, Argentiiu*, Br.izil, Portugal, and 
sp \mer. < ouuLrier% in general. The 
tiade with France had (1950) greatlv 
diminished. < ’ountrles expoi ting to Hpaiu, 
in order of importance of trade, are U.b A., 
Argentina, Great Britain, Brazil, Switzer- 
land, lh»ringal, and kiance 

CoMMi MCATioNri.— Internal communi- 
cation IS difficult, owing to the physical 
feature's of the comitry The railw ays are 
almost without exception wonders of 
engineeritig, and the roads ha\e boon 
wltli difficulty construc'icd through a 
rugged country. Main lines in Asturias, 
Catalonia, and the Bascpic provH. have 
been < h etnfled. The first railw ay opened 
to public traffic was the Bar<H?lotiiw 
Mataro line In 1848 The original capital 
for construction canic largely from Fr. 
ftourres, and by 1900 two main ooinponieH 
oiMTatcd the hroad-gaugo hystoin. The 
duniage caused by war was great, and in 
1941 nil the broad -gilligo railways were 
taken over by Ibo siMw. The narrow- 
gauge railways were not. nutionallsed, but 
were grouped into regional *fedoratioiiR.’ 
A council is by law provided for, to co- 
ordinate rail and road transport. There 
are 7958 m. of 5 ft. 6 In., and 28.38 m. of 
narrevw-gaug^ ohJeffy metre; 818 m. are 
electrifled. The official gaiigu of the 
prln. railways has herotoforo, for strategic 
reasons, been kept different from that of 
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France, and conRequently paRHon^crn are 
obliged to cl^nffe trains at the frontier 
stations ll« Sul ir servK es are ni aintalned 
by Ibtna the prln Sp ilrlme with 
London Switzeilnnd llncnos Aires I is 
bon raiiprler Sp Morocco and the ( miry 
and Balearic Is 

Aui A — 1 lie area of c ontinc ntal Spam 
Is 180 890 SCI in but the total area in 
cJudiniir the Baltane Is the ( marv Is 
unci the Sp iiosstssions on the N and W 
roasts of Africa is 10 j 501 sq m Ihe 
< oastline extends 1117m of whic h 7 1 2 ni 
are formed by the Mcditcirsuc in and b05 
by the Atlantic 

Naturai IJiyisiONS AM) Towns — llie 
density of pop per square mile in Spun 
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Tin HOI Til co\sr MAi \a\ 

isUs‘athaul 0 Ml the laiKc tns cxccit 
Madrid lu n the si iit^ ol the plate iii 
IwotlUids of the wloli pop (s mu 
27 000 000 includiiiK llu Bile me and 
Canarj Is) li\c in tin tiis oi then 
inline aiatc lu ipfhbourhood incl o< < up> 
Ironside rabi> less than h ilf of ill the 
ayailable tei Ihc (Oiiiitr> is diyided 
into fifty ploys (including the Canaries 
and the Balearic Is) which hue, bcxii 
marked out with little c onnideratlcm f i 
geograph> or hist 1 he luwr dies f 
the <ountr\ win h < iresnciiel incuc i 
loss with thei foiine i gieal i uigdoniH irc 
not altogether disn wuded I iit ploA i rih 
a small part in the hist oft I ounti\ is 
C/Omparc d w ith the Ir f inner i nitlcui 1 he 
hlstorto dlvs aie Castile Astniias Kstre 
madura Loon Qffliein, Andalusia Val ii 
cJa. Murcia Catalemla Aragon Na'iarra 
and the Basque pro\s Tlio tns a^ has 
alrcnd-Y been noticed stand on the out 
skirts of the Meseta, anti the most im 
poitaut aie the seaports Tu the, N are 
the naval port of Iferrol and the tns of 
Coiunna (La (’orufia) and Vigo Ihe 
one t tu of pilgrimage l^autiago de Com 
postela, does not now rank as a tn of 


premier importance sayn in so far as it 
is histone ally famoiih Oijon Sintandor, 
Bilbao all owe their importance to their 
proximity to the mines and their export 
trade ^ he Inl iiid tns of 1 eon Sula 
inane a Avilu and Biiigos retain their 
importance in the* Inst of spam and can 
be considoicd as inubcnm cities with 
little mduRtrii I development although of 
some ague imi iitimc Vitcrii end 
I nn )1(>na loth of vvliuh plaved an ini 
porimt part m the i tiimsula wir lie 
tirtifsses guarding the passes of the 
Pyrenees VaUa h lid h the centre of the 
bahin »■>♦ the Doiii and owes its imp "Jr 
tanee to this In t \Iiliid pm tu,aUy 
111 tic centre ol "'i in is what mi> best 
be teniiecl an ai title lal ap Duiing the 
lai>t ten vears this eitv his mile gieat 
I rogresR and is oevele ping inti i inagm 
fltiOut cap In the S portions rf \.ncla 
lusii are tlirci tns of c riHieleribb 
importance C oidova le r L6rd ib i) noted 
for its magmficent in vque whi b m now a 
c atbodral bev illo i gi-e it cent i f niauuf 
and tiado posse ssch a beautilu) citbcdiol 
and CAdi/ the guirdiiiu f rtu>>s cf the 
entranee to the Guadalqunit In I pper 
\ndalnsU lies the fimoiis tn of urnnada 
with its magnificent and liHtoiir Mhim 
1 ra M ilngi lies heie '^Iso fumius os a 
^.reat routre for the c xport ot the 1 1 xiuet* 
f ViidabiHii Callage na owes uk im 
1 rtance to the fact tliat it has i inagm 
ticent haibnur and has deve lope ^ into i 
),rcat naval tort whilst the mining lu 
its imtncdiiU m ighboiiihood las added 
greatly to its i»r)speiity Valencia lies 
to the N nn 1 IS the third greatest tn of 
the whole of iin ( atalonia the 
ceiitie of mdiistrv Hero lies Baie clone 
the see ind of the tns L-vlng m the 
centre of \ragon is the niict eity of 
^arogosNii (/arago/aj Cities and tns 
with a p )p of >0 000 or ever lit 
Madrid 1 200 000 Burtelona 13)0 000 
\alentii oOO 000 bevillo 27 > 000 ^ara 
gosRtv, 208 000 Malaga 209 000 H lb lo 
I'* 000 Murcia 16G000, Ciianidi 
110 000 Cordova 1 is 000 V ilHdolid 
IK 000 f oninna 104 000 **'an sei astian 
1(4 000 Santander 10* 000 ( irtis ni 
100 000 the ante 97 000 Cid / ss OOO 
(»VH lo 81 000 Ciijon 80 000 ^ lim-in i 
7 000 Teifz, 72 000 ^Iiuni 70 000 
\ igo 00 000 Paraplnua 02 000 ihiigos 
Ot 000 Huelva 56 000 Bidijt/ (000 
Taen ''o 000 Vitoni 0 000 ml t u«. 
tellon 50 000 

lllh SPAM‘^11 IhI \M>S AVn I '»'il 
siONs — Ihe Bale line N (p-»p 4 »(0) )f 

the Me diterianean nr rtckoiud ^ | irt 
of S| un The ehh 1 tn e f llio Is i-» I alma 
Min m Is a strait r.i position f some 
imp itanoe Ihe 1 i sielios Is ft the 
N e last of \fiiea th chief of whith is 
(tiiti and the Lanin 1 h (pop 12 > 000) 
off the W Afilcan loast arc uIm) bp 
tei 

bp colonial posHt shions on tht Mlantio 
coast of Africa are Ifni Cape lubv and 
Rio de Oro 1 heec together with ttic is 
m the gulf 01 dfuuua cover an area of 
about 140 OOO sq in , with a pop of 
I 250 000 Spam also exorcises a pro- 
Uctorato over part of N W Moi^>oco 
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With the exception of Portugruese-speak- Education. — There are twelve univs. 

ing Brazil and the Gulnnaa. Sp. is the in Spain proper, at Barcelona, Burgos, 
language of all the countries of the New Granada, Matirld, Murcia, \)vledo, Sa’a- 
World from Antarctica to Mexico, and maiica, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valla- 
Spain maintains strong cultural Jvud com- dolid, and Sai*agos8n. Primary odima- 
mcrcial ties with Sp. America. tlon is compulsory and frcMj, but In 1947 

Constitution . — Spain (excepting a re- the census showed that 20 per cent of 
publican interlude. 1873“7r)) was an the t()tal pop. was illiterate. There 
hercditiiry monarc*hy until Alfonso XIII. are secondary schools In each pn)v., but 
left the country in April 1931 without atUmdance is small. There are training 
formal abdication. After the civil war of colleges for toaeshers in elementary schools. 
1936-39 the grand council of the Falange In the (-anary Is. there is a iiiiiv, at La 
Espttfiola Trndicionallsta y de las Juntas Laguna. ^ 

Ofensivas Nocional-Sindicalistas, replac- Defisxck.— Spam is divided into nine 

ing the Cortes, met at Burgos to legislate military regions, eight being the liead- 
for the HHirganisation of the state under quarters of an army corps and one of a 



Gen. Franco, w’ho had assumed the title 
of K1 Caudillo (Leader) of the Empire and 
Chief of the State. In 1912 the Cortes 
was restored, and comprises 438 procura- 
dares (members). In 1947 Franco pro- 
clalme<l Spain once more a monarchy 
but with a regency coun<‘il under himself, 
and no king would b^*, restored until 
Franco's death or disability. (The claim- 
ant to the Sp. throne in 1950 was Don 
Juan, son of Alfonso XIII.) The results 
of a popular referendum on this succession 
law, held in J uly 1947, were stated to show 
an overwhelming majority in Its favour. 

Religion. — Under the post-c;ivll war 
regime Catholicism was restored os the 
r^^on of the stato. Religious bodies 
recovered their legal status: confiscatod 
property was restored: allowances to 
clergy were again paid by the state. 
There are nine metropolitan sees and 
sixty-one suSramn sees, the chief being 
ToMo, see of the primate. 


div., and two independent commands, in 
the Canaries and the Balearic's, as well as 
two corps in Morocco. The army corps 
comprise nineteen inff'inlry dlvs. In all. 
There Is also a cavalry div. The navy 
consists of six cruisers, iiinetceu destroyers, 
eight sloops, six lulnelayorH, six sub- 
marincH, seven mincHweepors, and other 
smaller vessels. In 1919 eighteen de- 
stroviTs, five sloops, nine submarines, and 
HTuallcr craft were under construction. A n 


indcpend(mt air force was estab. In 1939, 
divided into a number of air regions and 
oversea conimands. Iff 1946 defence ex- 
penditure comprised 34 per cent of the 
total ordinary budget. 

History. — T he pre-hist, of Spain has 
attracted a good deal of attention in 
recent years. The distribution and slgiii- 
flcanco of inogallthio culture have an im- 
portant bearing on the Neolithic culture of 
Vv. Europe. The cave-art of Spain is 
known to all students of early art. Im- 
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pressiyo cave-paintinm of great antiquity It is neces<iary, howeyer, to notlco that 
have been found in the prov. of Asturias in spito of the fact that the barbario inva- 
(Cuevas do IVltamiia, bantaudor), and sion had a tendency towards brcaklni; up 
many otJars iti diHerent parts of the the civilisation of Romo, tho Horn, law 
peninsula. In bpain there are also shelters and Ho 91 . system of administration woie 
with Neolothio drawings. Keoent 10 - too llimly ingrained to be swci)t away 
search into tho obscure question of tho even by the barbarian invaders. Tho 
cailicst inhab. of bpain point to the administration was modelled diiectly on 
Ligunans, of probable Indo-European that of the Rom. system, but embodied 
orlgiii. as having been tho first settlers, set in mgly all that was bad with httle that 
followed by tho Ibenans who originated was good in that system. Iho first four 
in Africa, and were 1 elated to the Libyans, kings of Visigothic bpain after tho death 
and tho Berberines. There is now no of Amalrlc, were Anans, and as such wore 
doubt that they rc»af hed Spam during the naturally hated by the clergy, but even 
Noollthlo eia Tow aids tho end of the Ghnstianity does not seem to have ox- 
Bronze Ago tho ThaiUsians settled on tended all over the country. Thoreigmof 
tho shores of the Guadalquivir It. They Itcccared (586-601) is of importance, since 
spread to the S.E of bpain and drove the the Cathohe religion was then detlmtely 
Iberians to tho lands beyond, and to tho adopted by tho kings of bpam and 
N. of Alicante. About 600 B.o. Spain Ananism was abandoned. With the reign 
was Invaded by tho Celts who occupied of Rodoric, tho Vl&igothio kingdom came 
the N. of the country, Portugal, and to an end 

tho Meseta. They entored bpain via the The Muslim Inv asion began in July 7 1 1 . 
Pyrenees and arrived at the W. Atlantic Tank, tho Moslem general, erossi d the 
coast. The Iberians forced their way straits, landed in the S. of bpain, and 
into the Mesota and, after warring with straightway defeated Roderic Reinforce- 
the Celts, ended by forming a single ments poured m from Africa, and by 718 
people, the Celtibcrians, about 350 b o. the Muslims had reached the Pyrenees. 
At tho beginning of tho Iron Ago tho Rapidly they overran the b of France and 
Phcenlclans and Gks. estab. colomes in penetrated to tho Loire, only to be beaten 
bpain. In 550 tho '"hoE^nlcians summoned back hero by Charles Martel at Poitiers 
Carthagiman heip a^iiist native attacks (732). The ease with which the peninsula 
but in 501 were expelled from the penin- had been conquered illustrates tho anarchy 
sula by their nllits, who dominated bpam which existed in tho country before tho 
until they were m turn subjugatesl by invasion The mhab. of bpain regarded 
the Roms. the Mushms simply as the successors of 

Romo divided Spain into two provs , their previous masters; to them it was a 
‘Hither’ Spam (tho N) and ’Farthei' matter of indifforenoo whether the \ were 
bpain (the S.). Each ot these provs. wa^ ruled by Muslims or Visigoths They 
governed by a Rom pro-consul, who were at first interfered with but little, 
was appointed annually. The Cartha- they retained their rehglon, they paid their 
ginians had only conquered tho coast, customary dues, and they were far better 
but tho Horn**. uud< rtook many cam- governed by tho representatives of tho 
palgns for the subjugation of the interior caliph than they had been by tho Visi- 
and suffered many defeats Numantia, goths. But tho Mushms who conquered 
which offen'd tho strongest opposition, ^am were themselves a mixed race 
finally fell in 131 b.o , and after this The Arab and the Berber could not live 
even tho lloroo tribes of N. and Central in peace; the struggles of tho Omavyads 
bpam began to bo romanlsed. S. Spain and tho Abbasids tended towards dis- 
had long before this accepted the civilisa- ruption , Arab and Berber fought out 
tion of Rome, and become completely a theu quarrels in Spain, and soon tho early 
Itoin prov., -supplying both men and anarchy of the Vlsigothio davs icturned 
wealth to the Rom. ropublio and being Hiis lack of umty among the Muslims 
dotted here and thiro with Rom. settle enabled tho Christian states in the N to 
ments. Cojsar, when governor, here en- preserve their identity Tho ‘Recon- 
oountored some opposition, and during quista’ — tho turning of tho invading tide 
the days of Uio early empire a large Rom. — started in Asturias under a i hieftam 
force was kept in the <*oimtry. But all namtd Polayo, who after a series of sue 
the while the processes of Rom. civilisation cessful encounters with the Moors was 
had been going on, and befoie the begin- made a king The greatest of tho 
iilng of tho Christian ora bpain may bo Christian kingdoms was Galicia, iiid It 
regarded as a country which had become proved tho rock against which the Muslim 
Rom. in language, customs, and religion. iu\ asion beat in vain Vs its pop. In- 
The litoraturo of the first century of the creased so did its bounds, and with the 
Rom. Empire is largely bp. in origin. Intrcaso of (rnlicla and Vstuiins (Asturo 
Marcus Fabius Quintilian and laicius Galaica) came the beginning of tho struggle 
Annieus Soueca fieing the must famous of Loon and Castile against tho Moors, 
among tho many ihetorlcians. philoso- Gradually Castile bei*ame the leading 
phors, and writers bom in bpain. Christian power, an<l played the greatest 

With tho dcolino of the Rom. empire, part in the rooonquest of tho country, 
the * barbarians of the N.’ entered the From the middle of the elglith to tho be- 
peninsula (a.d. 40i)), and after many beginning of* e tenth century, the hile of 
vloiBsitndes the Aslan Visigoths under tho Muslims had been a failure; it hati 
Eurio (Bwario) estab. their supremacy and been strong or weak aeoording to the 
remained the rulers of bpain until the oharacter ot tho emir. But its strength 
beginning of the eighth century. had boeu the strength of tyranny and 
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bloodshed, its w^kness tlie weakness of 
anarchy. The end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the elevontli century, how- 
ever, saw tlio leylval of the power of the 
Muslims. This inorease correspon/lod ^ ith 
a decrease in the power of the Christians, 
due to dissension. The reign of Abdurrah- 
man III. was the heyday of Moorish pros- 
perity. He re-established law and order, 
he gave the country peace, and ho reduced 
even the Chnstiaii states to his vassalage. 
From 912 to 961 he ruled the country with 
a firm hand, and his reign was both magni- 
ficent and ]ust. His son continued the 
good rnlo (961-76), but later adven- 
turers and puppets were placed on 
the thtone, and the Moorish Kmpm 
seemed on the verge of oxtmction. It 
was broken up into small states, and, 
above all, the Christian states began to 
revive their power. 

Between the vears 912 and 1002, the 
C'hnstian states of the N had been c nisbcd 
bv the power of the caliphs. They had 
also had a fair shaie of internal troubles, 
and had been unable to cIk ck the estab. 
of strong Moonsli power. The Cliristian 
states had enduied a period ol anarch v as 
bad as that of the Moors, but tbc 3 emerged 
from it m a betUr state than before, and 
the tns and the people had thembelves 
begun to gam povv ei When the kingdom 
of Castile was founded m 1037, it had 
traditions and laws, and had alreadv 
granted manv of its serfs emancipation, 
and many of its tns charters The great 
model charter of Leon had been granted 
bv \lfonBo V m 1020 Sam ho the 
(treat of Navarra and Ids son Ferdinand I 
did muc )i to unite the kingdoms of the N 
Castile, Leon, and Galicia were by thi«' 
time united one kingdom, whilst tlu 
other kingdoms of the N were icgaidtd 
os dcpciidonc ich of this lorger one 
1 ndti Ferdinand began the rcconque'^t 
of Spam Ho advanced ns far ns the 
Tagus, threatened \ndaliisiH, tnltrcd 
Valencia, imd even penetrated as far os 
Seville 1 erdtnaud died m 1067 and his 
possessions were divided nimingst hm 
three sons, but the giealc^'t bharc of 
power passed to his second son, Alfonso 
VI., whose reign is one of the most im- 
portant in this period of the lust, of Spam. 
He continued the work of Jus father with 
conspicuous success, and by his uiamage 
with a Burgundian bnnreeis made Castile 
a power in W. Europe Against the 
Moors his success wras imincdiate, and he 
overran the whole of Muslim ^laln, and 
even took the tn. of Tol< do Tho fall of 
Toledo urcabloned the invasion of the 
Almoravldes from Africa and the con- 
quests of Alfonso were < hecked by the 
defeat at Zaloca; but, nevertheless, the 
check was not Irreparable, and bcfoie bis 
death Alfonso realised that bis work 
was not all in vain. He had to ^ve up 
some of his conquests, but be kept Toledo, 
aad he had fflMwn that it was possible to 
defeat the Moors. 

Ilie Almoiavldes were not successful 
as rulers even at the Ijcginning of their 
tenure of power They were more fana- 
tical and less cultivated than the Arabs, 
and did much to alienate their Christian { 


subjects, and also tbolr Muslim prede- 
cessors During tho next hundred years 
tho reconquest of Hpain continued with 
vaiying fortunes. In 1230 the crowns 
of Leon and Castile wore finally umted 
and already tho various spheres of ex- 
pansion had been marked out for Cas- 
tile and Aragon respect iveb Castile was 
to develop to the b ; Murcia and Anda- 
lusia were to be hors, whilst Aragon was 
to expand by conquering Vah ncia and 
tho Bakanc Is. Bv 1248, under Ferdi- 
nand 11 1 , the Moorish possessions in bpam 
weie reduced to Granada and tho ports 
and hinterland of Almeria, Adra, Motril, 
and Mdlaga There was no longer any 
dangti of Moorish supremacy. The m- 
fiuince of Arab cultuio, however, was by 
no menus dead. Alfonso X , the Learned, 
Incoiporatcd much that vias good fiom 
their nit, law, and philosophy. He was, 
however, not a particularly strong king, 
and tho nobles gamed some power during 
his reign Ho was succeeded by his son 
Sancho IV , whose lelgn was oceupied 
in putting down (lie rev olts of rivals, and 
was followed by the confusion of two long 
mbiorlties. Tho cruelties of Pedro the 
Cruel, the ally of the Iliac k Prince', termi- 
nated m his murder and the recoras of his 
reign road much more like those of some 
oriental despot than those of a Christian 
monaich. lie was snccoi (led by Henrv of 
Trastamara, king bv election During 
Ins reign the pow e r of tlu ( oi te s was great, 
but could not e*v eu then t h« < k th(» absolute 
power of the king He was sue( cede d bv 
John I vv lio c laimed Uu su( ( e ssloii to the 
throne of Portugal, but. defi ated m battle', 
Jiad to give up that cknni His son, 
Henrv III , phvsicallv weak, was never- 
theless able to 1 os tore ordc'r to Castile, 
and was hucreoded bv Ins son John II. 
During the iniiiont^ of tins king, 1 erdi- 
naiid, liN uiu Ic w as ( 1 (h ted king of dragon 
(he was Fcidinand II of \rngon and 
Mcilv and III of NapUs) 'J Jk^ hist of 
Aragon during (Ids peiiod is closelv con- 
nected w iLh bicilv and Nnpli s Whem tho 
throne of Vragon was le ft v a( ant, in 1410, 
lu^rdinand, tho unde of the king of 
cjostih was elected to the vacancy, 
although the crown should by strict 
heredilarv rule haio passed to John II. 
of Castile 

The separation between the two king- 
doms, how( V er, did not last much longer. 
In 1471 on the death of Henrv IV., his 
sister Isabella elainutd the throne of 
Castih In 1416 Ferdinand, the unele of 
John of Castile, bad died, being suoeceded 
by Alfonso V.. whosa Sp possessions 
weie ruled for him by his brother John I., 
who flnall> succeeded to tho throne In 1 468 
on tlu death of Alfouf^o V. ills reign 
was o((upied chiefly in war, and he died 
in 1479, leaving tho tdirono to his son 
Ferdinand, who in 1469 liad married Isa- 
bella of Castile. Tho union of Spain was 
at last aooom pushed. 

Tho reign of the 'Catholic* sovereigns, 
as they came to be called, was the 
beginning of tho greatness of Bpain. Her 
foreign policy made her one of tho great 
European powers. Whilst the later evils 
of hpalii can all bo traced to mistakes 
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made durlui; tins period It is none the polJc y of sp nn to obtain a means of 
the U SB truc^that bpain achiev<d fn^at land romniunicdtiou trom tho Netherlands 
mss The JMoors weie llnally driven to tiu peninsiilu To do this tiio ter of 
ont xnd united Spam was abh to pio Inmi was threatened the result bcln^ 
claim htisclf the leader ol 1 iiropt that tit poswssion of tho Netherlands 
Iho lust of Spain after the conquest of mesnt the continued hostility of 1< ranee 
Granada IS to a \ cry prroat ♦ ^tent the hist Pliihp was a man of tenarious purpose, 
of Europe llio various kinrdoius ind but with little ibility save that which 
provs were united iiomindh it inv < amc from ic Roliilely holding to Ins plans 
rate undci one central lUthoiiU iho He rcgaided himself as aboyo all else 
peninsula was rounded oil ti\ ttic final the Catholic eliaiiipion of iuropo Ihis 

cobhion of sp Navirra to the crown of position was to him more tliin to unv 

Spam and gindiialh the mdependent other king of Spain the kc\r,tonb of lu^ 

Cortes of tiie vaiiouH prova altlioiigh Uft k work and he died still pui-Jiiing Ins 

nominally thev still held lower hecame policy and having ruim d '-<] no m its pur 
subservunt to the < (Titnil iiithority Ihe suit IJonihdoMi the e lui nc jf it 
rugn of Leidinand and Isihelia was the its greatest Jlis lowei c\i ended over 
beginning of the new peziod and the dia Spain the Nethei lands the gre iter pait 
eoycry of Vmenea and tho papal div of of Italv the whole of S Vi leiiei a laij,e 
the sphcie of diseovei> be tween Spam and pait of N America posse i us m tho C 
Portugal was of vast imiioitineo to tho Iiulits and m Afiiea lie j s s‘,».d the 
new monarchy 1 howatehwoidof thenew finest lighting inaelime lu i iii )pe both 
monaifhy howevei wss ‘rathoheism luilitarv and naval Ho \\ >n the git tt 
Ihe sp king! regarded themselves is vietorj of Ijepant i over th< 1 iiks His 

cssentiillv the C atlmlie soveieigns of pe»sitioii m F urope i‘' tho gie ittst m much 

I mope Nor was tins urmatural, for was nuquesti med >ethe wis 1 loken by 
•^pnm had vinlie iteel hei claim to ^lu Ins fatal polievr m the Netiuiliiids Iv 
titlei m lit r long eentunos of war with the which lie raised np tho h ilietl t f tran t 

Muslims anti Jitei when Ihot« si autism hv the oi uelties of Vl\ i m Hau k r wine 1 1 

bteame a vital force no one hni more k d to the revolt of the Netheilir is and 
right to (huiniim Holv ^ee tlian the hj hiB eiuirrcl with k iglinl wi i hi d to 
Sp kings the eivertlnow of tho gitati t tl <t 

On th( death of Isihtll i tho eiowii of I (the \rinadi) 

CastiK I iHscd to her daughlii Iiiaiia wl 1 1 Ihe greatest dsv s of S>'iin j i 1 w Mi 

had man led Philip tho son ot MixnmUm 1 1 hilip B deith m 150*< Ih intnrv 

the Gir enipeior lor a tiino t istilt |whieh folliwed w is a i tpid dt i e Hie 

and Arigon weic nilcd St ! 11 lit Ij hut m reign of 1 hilip III witness l tli flrul 

the dc ith of Philip lerdinand again iid deeUratnn ef the mdcpeule i cf tlu 
inmislirt d sp iln and fill illv ouluseleith I mted Provs Ihomilitiiv hit of th 
left tho wlolo of his ki igdoin t) liis e losing stiges of Hie war sn*,,^ su tint 
daughter and to (.harks as ug nt lu bpiin llnallv lost it through li k f i 
lilG tl lilts pi actie all V sue teded to Hu soiirets and neit h cnist of i it i\ 
tin one of ‘"puiii os Chirks 1 and three ekhcieiiej alnioet nt thi ti 1 f th 

ve ira liter w ih ehettd to the thrme of stiug^le she ctnild still win ileintiil 

Muvunilian iiiti ruled as t hii Its ^ and iiiilitaiv triumphs is at Hn 1 1 i Inlii 

hv tills litter name ho ifl list known (see 1\ luled piaetiealh fioin tlu ]» gu 

riivuiFS V ) During Ills i ign the luHt nm> to tho end )f tho II itx ii 
of •Spain OI it least of the sp king Is the war a war in whieh ^piiii t ink an a tm 
lust of 1 nrope Tin impoi taut e of this pait hut in which si e u iivel little i 
reign to Spun itself howevei In s m the iit» rtwaul llerHolditis howevei wm 
fiut that dining it the rt»\ il power was still (ho flncRt in 1 nu pt Hv the pea i 

definitely estnh the mt)n u hv I et ui t ot \\ r tph iha uK > tin iiileicndtn l H 

wholly desptdK and the onstiHititms of 1 oi tug U, which had been nu uij i t 1 
of the vaiious pio\s w u piaetuiillv .with iiu m 1)8(1 and of Hi ' iit I 
aholiHhetl Iriuhk ii se witli the last 1 rovs was reeognistd Ihe w i tf 
itmuanth of the Moors in tlu Alpnnrris I I laiue had heenstcadilv moreasi ^ iuiiiig 
Mts while they wen St vtifh dt fe ited the wink of this pern I until imalh 
Charles also ntteinided to triish them m 1 lan i ninkr Loins XIV I il bet mie 

N Afilea ihn his all<inpt on iiiins tlu I ininint power in 1 m i loins 

was a fluitess hut lu fviktl to r iiiture Xl\ in uU no sttret of lus uUiii it h )i»t 
Alglera Him love ft r I lank is and tho to bteoiiu tho prurtu il nil i ^ Hu 
number of Ikui fivourlte whom lio iKiunsuhi lu the w ii^ tf th reisn f 
appolnt^fi to Jiigh p isiHoiis m Hr •^p l in', \1V "^paln In I Ik r •'liar 1 ut ‘•lu 
court vvaaaloo i cause of mteinal Ir iihlt gun tl nothing and 1 I huueti g iftn 
and flnallj worn out by disc iso iiid taehwai During Hi wink of lu reign 
worry, lu» ahdie ate d He failed to oht im of Chniks 11 (vt WH* 1701 1 nrope 

the elietioii of fds hon 1 hilip to tho w aitt 1 for tho di\ i- ii oi tlu hi iIb at hia 
eiupiro, that e rowii I isHt d to his hroHioi , death J ranee, Vu tna ind Havana 
but hifl lierotUtorv poscebsi ns he left to had t laims to the ''P Hiiom It was 
Ilia son who nignitl aa 1 lulip II and known that C harles 11 would ilie eluldloBb 
ainoiigbt them he left bin ht loved Nether- Two partition tr stUs were arranged 
laiiels Iho soparalion of btmlii and the Tho fiiht pro t kd f ir ilu aensMon^if the 
einpiie would have hotn wholly for good young eketoi of Havana and the two 
liad it not boen foi the fact that tho other powcis were ixunpeiwitcd from the 
posHcssion of tho \etlu rlands by the king still loige dominions of Spam 1 he second 
of Spain was as gieat an ev II It was now gave the throne to Vustria and again 
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compensated Franco from the residue of 
the empire. The Sp. king and people, 
however, repudiated both treaties, and by 
the will of Charles II. the whole of the 
dominions were left to Philip of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV., and he was pro- 
claimed king of Spain In May 1700. This 
led, however, to the war of the bp Suc- 
cession, the beginning of the downfall of 
the 8upromae\ of France. By the treaty 
of Utrecht. 171J, all Spain’s It. posses- 
sions, the Netherlands, Minorca, and 


Charles III. were speedily replaced by the 
royal favourite Godoy, who was greedy 
and incompetent. On the* outbreak of 
the Fr. RovoUition, Spain at first took 
no part, but tlnnlly, aftiT the ovocution 
of the king, declared war. bho was, 
however, in 1796, forced to sign a treaty 
with Franco by which she ]uoml8ed aid 
to the Fr. The result was that her fleet 
was defented at St. Vincent and her trade 
practically annihilated. Matters in Spain 
wont from bad to worse, until finally in 
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Gibraltar were taken from lici, leaving 
her one of the weakest poiscrs m Furope. 

The period from the denth of Philip V 
(1746-88) nla^ be regarded as u golden ago 
of bp. inUrnal hist. Ferdinand vl. 
(1746-59) and Charles III (17.59-88) did 
their best to initiate wide refonns, to 
reform the re\ cones, and to place Spain 
again upon a sQtlsfartor> financial basis. 
More espcfidlly was this the work of 
Charles III , who may l»o regarded as 
one of the benevolent despots of the 
time. Romls were Improved, commerce 
encouraged, flunks firmly ostab., and the 
colonial revenues carefully and wisely 
superfntended. 

In 1788 Charles IV. iiecomc king, and 
quickly Spain passed back to the old 
state of affairs as it had been during the 
rol|^ of Charles II. The ministers of 


1807 u quarrel between ( haries IV. and 
his son Fenlinand cnlimnatcd In on 
appeal to Napoleon Charles and Ferdi- 
nand w( re both summoned to Bayonne, 
where the crov\n c»f Spain was ceded to 
Napoleon. But the bp. people recognised 
only their own chosen king, Fercllnand 
VI 1., and the war of Liberation began. 
Joseph BonapurU^ was finally driven 
out in 1813, together with all the Fr. 
troops {see PKMvsrLvff Waii). 

A coDhtltution for Spain was drawn up 
in 1812 at Cadiz and Ferdinand pronilsod 
to bo faith^ll to it. In 1814, however, 
when ho returm^d to Spain, lie was able 
to restore the old Sp. alisoluto monarchy. 

In 1833 his daughter Isabella succeeded 
him, and in 1843 signed the con- 
stitution of 1 836. which had bt^cn modelled 
on that of Cadiz (1812). But the reign 
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was chaotic hci nimisttrri were weak, and 
she was not.able to keep the country in 
order 1 he'* Liberals were excessive in 
their libcialisni and ooinniitted many 
atrocities Ihe adinlnistTatioii became 
inoio coniipt evei’v diij and finally m 
1808, a larpro bod> of repiibhrans liavin,^ 
m^wn up In the. eountrj ImImIIi abdi 
cated in favour of Alfonso Xll havinjr 
fled to iidiiec 

Jrom 1808 to 1870 a provisional kov 
vv IS set up ind niuny expeiiinents were 
tried inorderteibrinffiicdee te»tlie eountrv 
but the only lininc elute outeome of this 
was to supply tinnce and ( eiininv with 
a (osi/s bdli tor the w ii of 1870 When 
Napoleon III refused to idinit the eundi 
datiirc of the llohenzolle i n Pi me e 1 eopold 
for the throne of spun Amadeus I of 
Savo> w IS tlnillv eke ted vnel he re 
niained in thoeoiintrv for i penoel of thioo 
years at the end of that tmio ho rcsifirne d 
and withdrew from Spam 1 eir a year 
spam hee une a rei uhlir and at the enel 
ot that time Alfonso \fl was reliistaterl 
as kiuK In 1872 the see one! Carlist war 
h let hioke n out and in 1S70 it e nde el with 
the withdiawal of Don ( ailos to I<ianee 
In ins') Alfemso \1I died and in the 
following: May his sem Alfonso \11I was 
hoi 11 and was re erTiised as king: his 
inedher Queen »i uia ti'*^ Dnt it ting: ns 
rcK^nt Ihe country was still liowever 
far from being freed from trembles hut 
the uiii vers ilb> in path V of 1 nrope teivvaiels 
the voung king and his vMdenved nmther 
did much to improve the situation In 
18‘1S the Cuban eiuestion give use t > the 
w 11 with the U S \ alllioiigli the inline 
dnte e uiso was the alleged blowing up 
of tile L s warship Man t Ihe result 
of this wai was the loss eif the whole of the 
sp ters in the W Indiea and Philippine 
Is Spain H iinw was elestio>od anel the 
huge eeist eif the wm v\as a verv he aw 
huiele n on an Impov erfshed i ounti v On 
Muj 17 P102 \lfonso w is erowntel 

hut the eieath of his lilieril minister 
Sngasta in 1*10 J deprived the rountiv of 
Ita polili al (hief the Conseivative 
leader CAnovas having lueii mnielereel 
aome tinie he few e 

A host of trunhks enlkd for a stable 
ov In Lutalonia hntied w is devcloinng 
etweeii the ( atalan Nationalists and the 
Raeile al Ci ntralists h el h> Lerroux 1 he 
MoreKcan epiestion however woa patched 
up hv i traneo sp trt itv (I '104) reeeig 
ntaing Sp lights During the I9h» 
eleetlona antugoiiism to the niihtarv in 
CatiloTua resulteel in the law of Juris 
eliotions allowing milituiv tiibunnN to 
tr> uiTonees against imhtaiv institutions 
Iho powei of the inihtniv m '^P polities 
in wlileh the king rone lined was thus 
increased Ihe ( italuii ine^vement was 
also Intenaifled I loin 1 JOS te> 1907 
thei Llheinls hell otli e 11> 1910 

OaiialfJas hnel come to the frout as the 
Liberal Icaeler Although a Catholie he 
eiirbed the eleiieal power m Spain, and in 
Moroeeo he sue e cssfiillv (oiintered a It 
military biel for siipre mae v against which 
the iU iH also sent the riuihtr Panther to 
Agadir His work towards a settle raent 
of the C atalan question was ended by his 


assassination m Maelrid by an anarchist on 
Nov 12 1912 Maura tho Conservative 
leader was unpopular but a C onsei vative 
Ciov was toTineei by Date During the 
t list Woild W II '^jiaiii was ncutial be Ing 
(lividedT be tween thei pro ally liberal anti 
clerical left anel tho pro Ger reactionary 
elciical right Tho supply of necessities 
to the bellige rents biought prosperity, but 
Si im lost 140 000 tons of shipping in 
the course of the wui In Dee 1919 
Dato resigned and the 1 iheral Count 
Itomanones w is Premier until April 1917 
A military bid for power was brewing, 
pressur*. being put upon the gov by the 
hcciet military eimnnitteeh ef defeiiee, 
oigaiused by army othcers On Aug 10, 

1917 a general sti ike aiming it a 'Sex'ialist 
Demoeritic Republic spre id over the 
vv hole n ition In suppressing it the army 
bceaine the. strongest foieo in tho state 
T i (lervi once responsible feir Berrers 
t xe cution became as the representa 
live of the militaiy eorainitteos, war 
minister md )>i)etical elict itoi ef a now 
Cabinet with G ireia Prieto is Iromier 
Cierva-» eontint with sp svndicalism 
biought about his downfall On Dec 3, 

1918 Romanones re turned to power anel 
seemed the entry of Spain to the romuil 
of the 1 cogue of Nations 1 ohtmal e haos 
was prevalent in Spain Romanones re 
signeel and tho king passed over Dato 
oineiil Const rvative leadei to make 
Mama head of a roaetionarv gov lusting 
until Tuly 1919 Vn enhghtened Con 
stivativo gov sueceedcel under Sin hez 
Toe a who however was compelle I to 
resign in the follivvmg vear by the mill 
tan eominittees Political chaos ensued 
during the next few years and theie were 
stv bids to maintain the constitution 
But a military rev olt broke out on st pt I » 

1 J2t under the dire^etion of Gen Prime 
de 1 IV e r i (q I ) 1 he gov rosigne d 1 he 

king who approved the overthrow of the 
e ni’^titution w IS lunitver f le^ed by tho 
ai III to iteogniso a military direiteirate 
with 1 nmo elc Bivei i is piesielLiit 

IhiM dietatorship ha<4 been des ribed as 
a ngmio reiving on force laUier than 
nuthoritv with n strong eentrihstie 
tendeuev relying on the army fiv im 
able tej the clerical party ind the ehiireh 
nnstocratie and fiieiiillv to hig land 
owners and sympathetie to s Liulisin aa 
oppose d to sv ndicalisni (s do Mad iringa) 
Ihe funetions of the keirtes were sus 
pended and the control eif depts was left 
to imdei seeietnnts liter (1)2>) riiscd 
to tho btdtiis of mini ters Indu>«try and 
agneultuie prospeie i niuler the dictator 
ship cult me not it ill Ihon st eom- 
immlabk pobey ot the dietato»»was that 
of ntrenehmeut in Moioe.eo shewing inei- 
ekiitillv that Biui o could not nilo 
peacefully in More o without sp help 
In spiin the diet it irship depeiiekel on a 
censoiship and fr nn 1 )2b ti 1927 on 
maitial law the he ginning of 1927 being 
marked by an anneel attempt by Alae ia 
and his foil ers to gain posse sjiou of 
Catalonia 1» royal decree sept 12 
1927 a national advisory assembly was 
convoke el The Moroccan polie v was un- 
popular in the army which began to 
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withdraw itb Buppoit of Ocn I’rimo The 
aitillory lovolted in 1929, iuiultd by 
Sanchez ttuerra, tho Coiistrvativo kader 
The dietatoi^hip broiifrlit tho throiic into 
Bucb disrepute that the king dibmisSLd 
tieii Priino (see Primo dj llnihA) A 
uiw gov was formed under (ici lieicu- 
giui (Jan 30 1930), to ictuin oMiituallv 
to the constitution In Dte 1910 a 
I evolution broke out, but was t rushed by 
llereiiguci 11c had refused tii allow the 
pioposcd gone lal election to be pre eede d b) 
mumeliml elee tions 9 he undesnabiliU of 
the dietatoihhip of the lattei was that 
new men would replace the uoiniiueh of 
the dietatoi Koinannues howe\tT did 
nut vihiiali>^e this danger and ad^ ist d the 
new Cabinet formed under Capt Uen 
Azuar, to hold the i luiiieipal (lections 
Uheee weie held on \pnl 10 1991 and 
le suite d m a swe e pmg Ke public iu \ ictor\ 

1 he ( ahiiu t lesigue cl and the kii g loft the 
couuti\ without, howevii renouncing 
au\ of hi** riglds 

\ Prtmsional 1 c public an Tiov ws*^ set 
up unclei Vic aid /sinoiti head of a Con 
•«eivuti\e gioup within tin llcpiibhean 
pnitv On \piil 11 it italau Kt public 
was prod imud uillitol Macui ns piesi 
dent Ihe Ih jMMOiial Uepubluan Cov 
was eoiihimed bv the gmcial cUctions, 
held ou June 2 1011 0\f i 1000 cancli 
dates stood toi tho l^O m its in the ( orteh 
T lie Monure 1 st > w e i e ip i tbtl ic , the Com 
luumsts cUfeuteil and tho Itepnhljcan- 
‘soeiahstallniieoiimnipl ant On luJv 1 1 
the CoitiH hcgin the t i^k of dnwiug up 
the e Jiistitution roinjdeted b\ Jlte 
iheic wcie mam sliikcs in spam and 
( ommuniht nots and in Oct lb< go> 
was fpht upon a >ote b> which the C rite* 
favourtel the -^cpsi lUon of Chuidi tiicl 
State /amoi i and Don &’igijel M lUiu 
minihtci of home alYairs itMjrncd ii d a 
new Cabinet was foiincd bj D( n M nuic I 
V/ahd Ihe repnhlie was sticnetlic iied 
by a spec ml liw for its d fi ii e piwd 
(Ht 20 In Nov c\ Kiiu^ \lfin » w is 
foi mall V outlawed indMiDec JU/amori 
waft elected pic sab t ci liie r« j nhlic 

Ife Cietf if nr In tljc live >«nrs 
bctveeen the overt) row M tli inonjirdiy 
and tho civil wai the « or d rtpublie w is 
hilt a parodv e f d< inoc lar \ attacked w ith 
equal rage h> n^ht (M< n ir< hipt) and left 
(Communist iiid Aiiard id) cxlumistK 
K month after the p roe 1 1 mat ion of the 
republic the in ib sc t fire tii-t to the Jesuit 
church lu the reutic of Mulriei, then tt> 
other churrheft anel cemverls in the e itj 
aud buhiirlis iiie ^ev toe k nei eilcctive 
action, be wg route iit to attac h tho blame 
not to tlie Tiiedi but to tl Mon irchi*'ts 
*on account if tlieir bold aud piovoeiMtive 
attitude,' an ism rtiem thst iticic 1} iuritcd 
the mob te further vieleuce, and boon 
churcbcft and conveiits m mont of the 
large dtioH of tiie S wore srt oflre 
Azifla, who became the head of the gov 
in 1932, introduced to the Cortes the 
articles of the constitution providing for 
tbe expulsion of tho Jesuits and the 
confiscation of their property By a 
decree in Jan 1932 the society of Jcmum 
was 'dissolved on Spanibh territory * and 
its property taken by tho stat c Betw eon 


1934 and 19 lb spam wab imdoi a contre- 
right gov in which the Catholics, the 
largest single paity, were '.uadcciuatel ' 
represented aud, like its prodocesRor it 
was re formed on sev oecaflions In tho 
general elections of leb 19 lb carried 
out undci the auspices of i stop ga]> 
rinht centre go\ , the newh foimcd 
1 opulnr 1 lout were sveept into power 
Out of 470 scats they hi Id 2b0 (Ibb moio 
than attei the 1911 elections) the light 
and cent 10 *214 llie new C ibmc t undti 
\/aua, I onsistc d cnlirely of llepubln m 
lett and llcpubhc in I uiou ni misters, ind 
bomi •socialists, Sv mile ihsls Vnir(hist>« 
Marxists and Coniinunisls I nclcr tl is 
gov hoc evci nnuthci out hurst iguiiist 
the Chinch, wit)i nmch d 'HMuitioii ot 
prc)pcrt> find HwUs ntss on i widts| read 
scale took pi ICC Die gov w is Ub im 
potent within the Cortes is without and 
^pum was lapidlv moving towaids a 
coniiition of eorniditc iliios Bight 
(jiiiinlv Falangists) md bit ixtremii-ts 
were iiglilmg the issue out m the stmts 
1 wo rpposito pii 1 mihtan I irin itj ms 
we TO long tinned tin I iliiigist ( lui 
destine l\) socioli-its Comniimisis ind 
otheis openh 

The tivil w sr In gin m lulv 19 lb 
iminediateh iftcr the inurlcr lii t of 
It Cnr>tillo OIK of the triirieis oi the 
para militai\ tiiiintnns il tin left — 
and then of tiic Monai hist li ulc t ( iJw 
botelo /iiuoia tJi i II m aniiig tirst 
piesident it the rcpnili in dilino of 
spam had to mveki tin \u\ iiowi is of 
reprebsioii 1 r win h puMu pinion Incl 
condcniiK d t he die it iisinj 

Tho lust of till c iil\ Itvs t t 1 II \ It 
is obHOirc, but s < inlulh pit i ind w is 
the plan of the iiismrenth uiuler (»oi 
1 inneo (f/ V ) th It it wi ihi ist smiul 
t tocous lu the gariisons of sp Mm r o 
M idiicl '•'cvillc Mihgi llupgos and 
^aiagobftii It Moiis tint ill! in d rile 
left leaders woi nni itcut t) imct 
miiiiificut tioulik tine itc mug fiom tight 
uid left but tho left wiiig undii 1 iigo 
Caballe 10 the Sociabst Ic ide i expected 
a struggle aud pie parol tor it while 
'50oall'*t and Coiumuiiist louih bodies 
wcTo orgamsmg tlionsclMs in i am 
militarv lines as wtro on tin ii sick hut 
notoienlv the* voung Fal in gists <#n 
Fione > uiiiied at heoiiing tin aiithon 
tarinii oi us 1ns polit le al opiiom iits o iw it 
a 1 Obi ist n giiric 

Ihe iivolLwhifh heralded tin ovil wai 
broke out in Men o« oo (July IS 191b) anel 
fisbting Hoon spread to (full/ Seville 
Muldgi and Sara gohsa 1 ho Sp Le.giou 

hold U nta ind MeliUa. Ill armed gov 
forces 111 the lirsl two elavs btormed the 
Montan i hariaikb in Madrid A few 
(lays late I ] raiieubctupa proviftioual gov 
anel sent (iin Mola Hou^hwaid to attack 
the cai On the Iiiighte of the (.xuadai 
lama Mt-> w hie It eneireie the city to the 
N , the ill aimed milltiamem held Mola's 
aimy anel Inde e d Modriet The iiiftiirg^ents 
howcvi r, soon took J'aiuplona, VallaMolid, 
BtirgoH and ^aiugosNa Franco brought 
Moorish 1 loops into S. Spain hy (j< r 
troop e an ylng planoH and swept up to 
Badajoz Aflci a foitnight of war tho 
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republicans ^Id s Fi Spain much of N ii 
S])ain and ]fl\dtld Barccloiii \ulciKla 
and Cordova Ijrancos forces held the 
rest of tho country including Ilk the 
aiea around Gibiiiltai ruid sp Moiotco 
^oon the war in the eyes of the lest of 
Lurope assuiiud tht idiolrgifil aspect 
of a conllic t betwi t n 1 iMon.t's ind Com 
iiiuuistb and iccorclmgli Cci and It 
planes and troops we re sent to nid I ranco 
'Ihe Ir (mi\ under Jeon Blum (71 ) 
tended to favoui the u public an gov but 
advised neutrality the Soviet favoimd 
the republic mis und liter sent war 
material ami other hut nc t ver^ effeetivc 
iid demundiriHr m fact i u \ me nt in gedd 
foi e\ep\ lank and every plane J he 
United Kingdom Gc v led m the gene ml 
jiollc y of non intervi nii m and on Aug 4 
19 Ml I roposul a five powc i pact or 
declaration of lu iiti iliU and the soviet 
imrportecl to eonc ui in this jiolify which 
howevei w is vti> unequal iii its elTecls 
tor while Hiitam and Iciauce held stiietly 
to the bond tjoimany and Italy connived 
at breaking it by stiuling oveiy material 
Old to the insurgents which the policy of 
• uon-lnti r\ e ntion dt nied to the Ic gal gov 
Insurgent torees now advanced towards 
Madill in tlie N "od nt the same time 
bombardeci Jiuii cioin i c air Insurgent 
tanks dll craft and infantry on Aug 2b 
ntt (ckcd '"ail Sebastian and Inin Inin 
1< II f ri "leit 1 \nd San Sebastian c u 
^ept 1 2 Ml inw hili m the s and W 
rebel forces weic nchsiiemg towaicls the 
c ap and to the re lief of the In sage d nbel 
mnison m 1 Udo Hu historic siege 
of the VI a/ui lifted fi< 1 1 Aug 1 till 
""♦lit 27 whe 11 the i< hel tro >ps siueeedid 
in lecaptuniig Toledo despiU the opening 
ot the All t idle Jt baiintc s wherebj the 
u public ans hope cl to arrest them Ibe 
IC public an gov umlei ( ibalkio who hivl 
sue ceded Vrsrti as Uiemni moved to 
VaU IK 1 1 leaving G» n Mlaja in eoinm luel 
in Mudiil llu go^ foicts were< now 
laving sici,( Id Ovud i 11 cl the skge w is 
not rilsid till the c 11 1 of tlireo months 
But the re il c e litre of gi i\ it> was Mndiid 
In Oct tlu rtluls captured a< % vils 
within a few imks of the gov s stiongcsl 
defences On Oet 2 N ivulc iintro Uu 
ktv tn on the mad ti the eap fell to 
the* rebtds and a month litci they eap 
tured till cliiff airp irt if Madrid ^lt 
deapite the mtrj if rebel tmops inti 
Umversitv (itv vibtie tieuo hand t 
hand fighting took place tho eltv still 
held out nude I C d ilkrc v>ho had t 
dared a uiiifUd c unmand under him dl 
IS eomniandcr in lilcf I nine o might 
now have taken M i Ind hid ho pi ssed 
iiH aehaiitngc but evuUutlv hi wished 
to Hpaio as much of tlu historic put 
ofUicciti os polMldc whili at the sime 
tliiuj ho was aw art that his own fines 
which wi ii laigclv Moroeeun would boon 
be loined b\ It and Ger troopa But 
111 the meantime tho n publican forces 
wcio Rubstantlath rctiiforeud with the 
luternatlonnl brigade e, and so the city 
was saved from immedlsto danger Tn 
Nov the Ger and It Govs informi d the 
iJrlt Oov that the v had ace^orded mcog 
nltioii to 1 iniico s Gov thougli thev did 


not propose to leave thi^Non Intervention 
Gommittie Ihe Madrid ganison how 
e'vcr eontimiid to desfv the besieging 
forces and It was evident that both sides 
were reiving on fmigii aid In fact 
boine 5000 (u 1 tioops h id Just lauded at 
t adl/ and tlu 10 weio large numbers of 
Its in M ijorc 1 nnci ot internationals, 
Inc hiding Rushisds In M wlilcl The 
Coum il of tho 1 1 igiie of Nations sup 
ported somevvhit platonic ally the bp 
Gc V igainstGir an 1 It intervention 
low lids the end of J in 1917 the city 
of g« was bond arch 1 bv rebel 

ciuistr*- with much uimngt a prelude 
t) the fall if the city on F b S I his 
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M VLAOA I I UULAllY 19 7 
Nit Cl ah t tmeps i iking an mop > sel entiv 
with amiimiutiou and i rovisi » 

w IS a heavy blow for the itniblicins 
and one which apparentlv reduced their 
hopes in the whole war 

intivi national liiti n "1 w as i ow altrae tc d 
to tlic nav il and mlluiirv u tU itli lu th 
N wh I e Brit wurshusshowi 1th r hcls 
thU tluv would pc unit no mtu fire nee 
will Hut ships out Ii te nitoinl w iti IS 
HI kaelc tunning c f f >1 ships t i fhihao 
w IS often succissful ml It w is it this 
tlnii that the tiisiiie nt ship I / nia was 
*cuiik bv a mine n ifttr this the 

lel Is sent sqiuuli iis if Gor lines to 
biiub the old Bispu tn of i iwriik i 
I his notniDUs alt a k Involve I tho total 
elestriietion of the tn with tlu loss of 
nuuu lous e i\ Ilians liu ludi ig m iiiv e hild- 
ten a prelude to methods mplovedlntho 
Neeond World War rim loss f Mdlagt 
mil the pres ro on Bilbao led to Uit tall 
of C nbalfero s ^ov V ne w no< i illst gov 
was formed under Dr Negiln but the 
etfectivc head was Prieto the elefonoe 
raiiilster 

The fact that foroign warships wore 
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I arryine out the p hin of non-intervention 
patrol m the territorial wati'ib of 
was alviays liable to lead to * luculciits.* 
On Mav 29 the tier, pockct-battleahip 
Deutschland xias bombed off the Balearic 
Is. by hp. Gov. aircraft, and a score of 
her crew were killed. By wav of reprisal, 
on May 3 1 Gei naval forties fired numerous 
shells into Aliiieria, ilestroylng the har- 
bour fortification^^ and kilhni? man\ inhab. 

On Aug. 25 bantander taken by 
the insurgenU, and throughout bept. and 
half Oct. the insurgent advance through 
the N. Sp. proxh. continued, until on 
Oct. 21 Gijon fell, and but for desultory 
fighting 111 the Galician Mts., resistance 
m the N. was at an end. 

During the first fortnight of Dec. 
Franco concentrated large forces ouco 
more near Guadalajara for a final a<«sault 
on Madrid. But on the 17th the republi- 
( aus stormed and entered Terucl. For a 
time the long-standing threat to the 
Mediterranean coast had been removed; 
but two months later (Feb. 22, 1938) the 
insurgents recaptured tlic tu. and swept 
towards the coast in the most rapid 
advance made since their abortive dnve 
on Madrid in the autumn of 1936. The in- 
surgents noxv decided to strike from Ara- 
gon to oxemin the S. part of C'atalonia. 
Meanwhile by way of prelira inory the 
Gor. and It. staffs in Spain ordered terror 
raids against Barcelona on an unprece- 
rlented scale. After a month the robel 
forces drove a wedge between Barcelona 
jirov. and the rest of republican Spain; 
and although the republKaus still held 
their own on the 1. b. of the Ebro, they 
had suffered a serious defeat Ju‘'t at a 
moment when their chances had seemed 
to improve. . , 

On April 23, 1938, the rebel army 
launched a major offensive for the capture 
of bagunto and the impoitant tiis. of 
(3a8t^on and Valeivia, but Caste lion only 
fell after seven xxeeks and the attack on 
Sagunto was repelled. During Mav and 
June the bombing of tna. ond xiK in 
Catalonia and on the coast to \hcaiite 
xvas intensified. There x\as often damage 
done to Brit, men bant men, until at 
length the Brit. Gov., after other abortive 
efforts, succeeded in securing a measure 
of agreement m the Non-Intervention 
Committee to bring about the withdraxval 
of foreign elements from both sides. The 
republican gov. accepted the plan, but 
Franco *s an‘'\\*r rnerel> -eixcd to em- 
phasize his depondenee on the Axis. On 
July 25 the gov. forces rcliuved the In- 
surgent pressuie on Sagunto and Valencia 
by a surprise crossing of the Ebro over a 
100-m. front and the rt capture of sev. 
hundreds of >;quare miles of ter. In Sept, 
heavy fighting continued m Andalusia and 
Estremadura os well as in Catalonia and 
on the bordirs of Teruol-V'alencia, but tho 
position generally appeared to he a stale- 
mate. On Dee. 23, after a great artlllorv 
barrage supported by tho tier. ‘Kondor* 
air force and It. * Legionary Aviation.* 
the rebel army began its assault olong 
a 100-m. front. By Jan. 21, 1939, it 
had reached Tarragona ond was well on 
the way to enolroling the republican 


E. army. Gov. forces began an offensive 
on the Estremadura and Anbalusia froifis 
08 a diversion, but wltli no hucccss, and by 
Jau. 25 tho Negriu gov. decided that it 
must leave Barcelona to its fate and try 
to carry on the war by guerilla methods 
in the mts. and valloxs of N. Catalonia. 
Gut of an army of 700,000 m all onlv 
200,000 xveiu engaged lu tins zone, tho 
bulk of the gov . forces being in tho ecntral- 
boutheru zone pivoting on Valem la. But 
cverj thing depended on ke(‘piiig open the 
sea passage to Valencia against tho It 
threat bv sea and air. It was then that 
demoriilisalion si t in The C'atalonia ns 
were tired of tho struggle. Gru dually the 
whole fagade of the repubbean resistance 
enimbled Azafia. president of the 
lepubhc, had fled to Frame and advised 
surremhi. (jeu. Iramo ronllued Ins 
aitivities to tho mvestnieiit of ('ataloma, 
confident of victory. Then, m March 
Col. ('asado. commander of the republican 
central aimv . seized power m Madrid and 
set up a loimcil of defence whose task it 
should be to end a hopeless struggle on 
the best terms possible and while the gov . 
forces were yet intact. Gen. Miaja, wlio 
was m command of all tho remaiuiug 
republican ainiies, was privy to this 
plan, but was absent in Valencia wlieii 
the coup d'etat was c fleeted. The But. 
and Ir. Govs at once recognised the 
Franco Junta in Burgos. 

On March 23 Cosado’s omissarlis flew 
to Burgos Wltli conditions of surrender. 
Franco deimi nded unconditional surrender. 
Negotiations were suspended, and on 
March 26 the ('auado (tov. bruadiast an 
account of what had bnppenid as a pre- 
liminary to abandoning the lap to 
superior fori c. Madrid was oi cupied by 
the Nationalist (as F'ranco’s foiees wero 
now styled) forces on March 29. this final 
token of Gcu. Franco’s victory coinciding 
with the arrival at CAdiz of a further 
contingent of It. troops 

The material damage caiisid bv tho 
civil war, though severe, was not Uh heavy 
os migiit have botii expeiUd. Tho 
ollicial iiiv’^ontory listed nearly 700 blown 
bridges ami eleven calliedrals partly or 
tetoJly fiestroyod, inehiding tho late 
Romanesquo cathedrals of higiieuza and 
Leriilu, the Gothic i uthcdrals of Oviedo 
and lluesca, and the fourteenth -century 
church of Santa Marla del Mar m Bar(*e- 
Iona. \t Toledo the ilniimgo was re- 
fttneted to the AleA/ai and its Immediate 
vicinity. 

Tho new regime soon showed that it 
would have no imrcv for its defeated 
foes. Decrees were promulgated sup- 
pressing regional liberties in Gatalonla and 
tho Basque prov s. ; for tho restoration to 
tho ox-klng Alfonso u^d his family of 
their private properfv; end for reversing 
tho ovarian legisiatiofi of tho Negriu 
gov. But tho Franco regime was Itself 
faction-ridden and only hold together by 
the solidarity of tho army loaders. The 
freedom of worship won in the mnoteontb 
century was now replaced by the estab. 
of a state church (Roin. Catholic), with 
religion subservient to the political pur- 
pose of the state. F'ranco's efforts to 
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shake oil the now uuwolconio g:ri)^ of the 
Axis powcpi^were iinsucrcshful ind on 
May 8 he duly biibsciilxd to the anti 
Comlntcin I’oct (q v ) but r< jeetbd a pio 
jiusal made by Count i laiio for a formal 
bp It alliamo In most lespcots how 
evu, iranro'a bpam was modelled on 
(Obclst Ituly as a national syndicalist 
state undti himself is El Caudillo (bn 
equivalent of i ubicr) ii sponsible ‘only 
to Cod and to historj * with r »w( i to iiilo 
by presidential decree it iieecssarv but 
with a Cabinet biittiessed by the political 
3 untn of the National (ouniil a body 
icsembhnK the 1 aseibt Grand Council of 
Mussoliiil*b Italy berrano Suilcr us 
president of the junta wis tlie most 
powerful binele llpruri after 1 raneo 

Spanish History durirg the Second 
World War — Ihe world war 191‘)-45 
imposed a check on the material pro(?ress 
which miKht have ereited a new intidern 
ibtie ^pain 1 rom thr bogmniQ« of the 
war I ram o h bvmpathies voluntarily or 
otluiwise wen with »the Axis powers 
yet neutnlity up to a iioint wob advan 
inifiouH to both But to revive the '^p 
empirt with (icr help and so restore the 
old links with Lat Amenoa was the mam 
policy «)f the t dai ve Ihe (icrs i iily 
in the war weie la to hdp spam 

in this iirojeot. and equally to furtlur 
bp oxpTUsIon in Morocco and N \V Africa 
at the t xp( nse of h i inee just as they h id 
falbclv promised to help Italy h natiiial 
olaiiub mSn\ov lunis and Corsica In 
consideration of these liluril promlneh 
Hitlc r oxpoc U d 1 rauc o to allow Gtr 
foKcs to march tliroush Spam and co 
operate with Sp forces m an attack on 
Gibialtir Irancos attitude, howevei 
seems to have been an ocpiiy ocolly nc utral 
one not because lie bad no 1 isc ist 
ambitions but bc< ausc lit w is not biire of 
his own (ountijimn or of spams re 
sources When however Germany at 
tacked Hussia m 1U41 Hitler shelved Ins 
eout r idle toi \ pi onuses in the bee ouso 
bis Imndh wen full in tlie 1 Moreover 
since lie was attae kiiitf Russia Spain now 
was ttie bolt gruteway left open for eom 
miiiiieatiou between Germany and tlie 
out bide woild putlculailv to Ainencu 
whence th< G< is ubtaiued infonn itioii 
thioiigh 1 orlnjral and spam, v\hiU the 
flood of (*tr propagaii la and iiLstiiutious 
to their affeiitfl m the Aiiici eontiiunt 
passed the same vi iv \gain a non 
belligerent spam was useful f >r the work 
of the '^p agents in their llispanidad 
crusade in 1 it Amerie i a erusade which 
aimed not bo ninth at unitv ot political 
and tionomie interests between the 1 at 
Amer nqiublles and spam as at buihimg 
up a bleK to couiitiiut tin strong Jlow 
of Pan Vim ricaiiihin 

In the spiing of 1 M2, wh< n Hit VlliCb, 
although still on the thhnsivo, wore 
plamiing the invasion of N Afrie a Spain's 
continued neutrality was essential to the 
Hucetss of this operation Hence the 
Allies mado every effort to eounttract 
poweiful Vxis prtbsure and to diseourogo 
1 raneo from mnkiiig any flank attack 
fromtht^^p ptninsuln. During 1942 and 
1943 Spain was prevailed upon to ae^rd 


the Allies a gradually ^creasJug number 
of facilities By 1944 it was clear to 
lianco that as the Allies weio winning 
the war or certainly etiuld not lose it, it 
was tiifie bo heeded then warnings to 
take Bto< k of Sp iiu s pusiti ui It was 
evident that the new Sp im did not stand 
solidly behind the 1 al lugibt paity The 
party itsc It had s< e u its iirogiess sabotaged 
at host us niiK h from within its own 
ranis is from without Ihe eoiivietion 
outside the paity w is stiong that the 
l*nlange could not hipe t) buivive an 
Axis feat 1 his expl iins t ranco’s 
tentative exploration of the possibility 
of a monarchist ustoratiou tailing 
some solution capible of ci inmaiidmg the 
respect of all men of i,ood will tlieie was 
onlv too much n as in to foir a b cond 
civil war Some th night this danger 
could be dispelled hy yet inithei B urbou 
restontion Don Juan the ir tender 
refused collaboration with the talango 
and staked his chances on the disappear 
anco of the t raneo regime but igainst 
liJin It w is not forgotten tli it iiiing the 
civil war bis bcivucs were twuc put at 
t ranc o s disposal 

After the world w or Franc o was g ivcrn 
iug Spam by means of a Co ilitioii lu Id to 
getbei not so much by a coiiimm eiuse 
os by < ommon feai I ho 1 il iii^^c the 
army the Church the upper bouigioisu 
and the still powerful Ger influiuet s kept 
together in suppoit of trineo be lu e 
they were haunted by the spectie < f iii 
other rc volution m the land rhe( ludillo 
was now developing the HitUnin itlii 
butes of the h uhrer s last phase e v hisive 
ness biiddon and unexpected decisions 
and the eouvietion of his diviuely 
appointed mission to save Spam and stay 
in olUee On a bhghtlv lower sc tie was 
the I^nlangc the oulv political ussoeia 
turn illowcd in spam It had now eight 
members In the Cabinet of thirteen and 
about 190,000 paid officials i inging from 
the directors of indubtiial svndieitcs to 
gangsters on the storm triipr mode) 

1 vciv industry and bubincss and most 
iiidiv icin ils paid tribute to it in o le ^oriii 
oi ancitUer and in addition the ji rtv is 
ecived a state subsidy of some e5 i 00 000 
In rc turn the Falange helped 1 1 guara lU e 
ordei m the fact ones and <n the laud 
while a further instniment f power 
was the police lu shoit the country 
was still in a 'state of -il'inn not far 
leinoved that is fioin mu till liw 
Some 50 per cent if the wh Ic state 
royenue was devote 1 t > the sn vu es of 
which nculv three luuUrs went to the 
nrmv totals nnequillcd by nnv countrv 
not at war But c nniv wa divided 
Ihe generals niiiiiltiiiig over 000 and 
the other higher rinks wire i piited to 
be monarchist in s\ lupathv iiuuiv junior 
office i*s wore ]c il uigist owing their 
promotion to the f atums of the civil 
wai The rank and file weie, generally, 
possiycly rep> bllcan In sympathy ihe 
gc norals hov er did little but talk 
Ihev might have made an end of the 
lealango regime but for thoir fear that 
the left would rise and sweep away the 
army influence together with the 
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Falani;e. TtieChirux’h, too mia m definite 
alliance with the ref?iiiic, despite its 
preriona varying: policies, and it shared 
much of the popular hatred of tho 
Falango and feared a popular spriaing 
much as did tho generals. In this 
dilemma the Church leaders had become 
the champions of the so-called 'evolution 
of the regimo* into an authoritarian con- 
stitution mitigated by a tamed social 
democratic oiiposition. The Catalan in- 
dustrialists, once tho pillars of the 
republic, disliked Franco, but, like the 
industrialists lu tipam, realised that he 
kept the workers in their place and so 
guaranti ‘'d them their privilege and iiroflt. 
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MAOKIO: CALLK ALCALA 

'i'be fact that Franco has maintained his 
position In .'spuln so far is a proof that 
at the time of his intervention the politii s 
of Spain had sunk to the lowest level of 
embittered strife. Tho great majority of 
Spaniards say now that ' there is nothing 
and no one to put in the pKico of Franco.* 
Tho meaning of this is tluit tho Spaniards 
would prefer to 8(*o the deriioerntio regime 
restored, but they realise that there are 
no leaders they can trust, whilst tho 
return of tho Dourbon monarchy makes 
no appeal. 

In tho field of reconstnK'tion and social 
service, progress was rnado after tho 
civU war. By 11141) there wore no 
longer 'devastated regiotis,' because at a 
cost of £30,004^,000, the full original esti- 
mate of the losses, the state had rebuilt 
almo^ 20,000 ruins, iiioludlng 10,753 
cottages and flats, 1276 rehglous oditiues, 
.336 clinics and welfare centres, 231 
schools, 70 barracks, and nearly 100 in. 
halls. Vils. of all sixes that suffered 
heavily during the civil war have been 


completely rebuilt, and those responsible 
for the replaiming havo sboic n good taste 
by keeping to that traditioual type of 
archltooture which tlourishcd in the six- 
teenth century and of wlilch the Eseorlal 
and sev. buildings in old Madrid aro 
examitles. Tlie anti-tubereulobis cam- 
paign has resulted in tho building of sev. 
modern sanatoria, and tho mouumonts and 
buildings of national interest have ac- 
quired special importance, and preserva- 
tion and excavation works are in progress 
in many of them. Betwoon 1044 and 1040 
sev. important water reservoirs were 
completed and many others arc in course 
of construction. Tho Franco Gov, fol- 
lowed the policy called ' hldrauUc ’ Initiated 
during the monarchy mider minister 
Gasset, and all possible sites were ex- 
ploited in order to irrigate big exUmslons 
of land now under dry farming. Recon- 
struction and social reform, and the 
mtrodu(‘tlnn of modern sanitation and 
labour-baving devices, are slowly raising 
the standard of living of the Sp. people, 
though great contrasts of wealth and 
poverty remain. 

liANGLTAi.i: AND Litkkatukl. — The 
written Sp. language as it is known to-duy, 
and 111 w Uicli the literature and culture not 
only of Spam but <»f all the countries of 
Sp. colouisation hii\ e suitable exi)ressioii, 
is based on the an(‘t. dialcs^t of Old (‘astile, 
and termed casklluno or Castilian. It 
belongs to the main branch of tlie Ko- 
maneo languages (fy.r.); it is not the only 
language spoken in Spiiiri: Catalan 
another member of the Roinaiuv lan- 
guages, IS spoken ill K. Spam, (laliciaa, 
also a Romance language, btiictly allii'd 
with Portuguese, is spoKon in tho N.W. 
comer of bpam , and Basquo, of uncertain 
lingTiistio affinities, is spoken m the N.E. 
corner of bpaln (and the S.W. corntT of 
France). On the other hand, of \V. 
European languages, i^\}. ranks next to 
Eng. m tho geograpliieal extent of the 
count lies in winch it is used. There are 
about 1U'.),000,G0U speakers in Eunipo, 
America, Africa, and Asia; they ore 
distributed as follows: Europe, over 
26,000,000 ; N. America, alioiil 22.000,000 ; 
Oentrai America, about 1 j, 250,000; S. 
America, about 43,250,000; Africa, about 
1,7.'>0,000; Asia, about 750,000. 

Castilian arose from vuUar Lat. spoken 
in Rom. times in tbi' ecntial regfou of 
Spain (tJie anct. country of Castile), and 
already in the tenth or e1<wunth oentury 
it was a wrlttf'ii language, although tho 
earliest proserviMj litirar} documents 
belong to tlie twelfth oeidury. Eari;^ Sn. 
owes verv much t<i Alfonso el Sabio 
(thirt<‘cnt)k coiitiir> ), to Don Juan Manuol 
and Be liitu (fourtt'oniU century), lu 
1102 Antonio do N/»l>rlja pui>. tho 
(Jramatica tie la lengiut Catttellanat which 
may bo considered as the first modem 
grammar of any language. In tho Middle 
Agt^s various llouianco languages and 
dialects were spoken in Spain: Asturian, 
Leonoso, Navarro. Aragonese, Mirandese, 
Gallego (or Galician), and Valeiiolan, 
besides Portuguoso and Catalan. By the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Astur- 
ian, Leonese, Navarro, and Aragonese 
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i%ere absorbed by Castiban. while Port- 
u^ebo iiioio or less absorbed the W. 
dfaleclB, and Catalan the £. ones. 

In the Hixteentli and sovoutpouth con* 
tunes Cobtilian had the llteiary hegemony 
not only In bpain but in the whole b.W. of 
Europe, it has already been identified! 
with bp. (EspaHol). At the end of tho ; 
seventeenth century, however, began its 
decadence fiom tho European literary 
hegemony, but tlie foundation of the bp. 
Academy, m 1714, (ontiibuted to fix tho 
lan^ago and to pi event its corruption. 

The bp. ubed m the vanoua countries of 
Lat. Amtiica hai local pecuharities 
(Mexican, (;hUeaii, Argentinian, etc.) of 
pionum lation, gianiniar, and vocabulary. 
Thes( dittcremt<», while interesting and 
btrikiug, aie nut as fundamental as those 
found in soiue other languages. Moro- 
<»ver, sev of these bp. Amer. peculiarities 
nic curremt m bpam itself (mainly in 
Andalusia), and had probably been 
imported into America by tho bp. settlers 
tiom tlKir places of provenience. 

Jiidteo Sp. oi Judoniio, also called 
bephaidic (Sepharod, in Hob , means 
bpain) or Ladino (trom Eat ), is the bp 
counterpart of Geiiiianic \i<ldish igv) 
It IS still spoken bA the descendants of the 
"^p. J<\\b (who Vi I- lied from Spam 
m 140J) scatteiud in some McditoiioiKan 
t luntius Judenno contains many Heb. 
woidb and has albo absorbed many woids 
from Arabic, luiklsb, and Gk , but ih 
pimcipdlly biistd ou Old Castiliau (as 
bpokcu until tJio fifteenth century). The 
liugnistic important e of Judenno is very 
great us it prescr\eR ccitain pcculiaiities 
of Old Castihin which have disappeared 
from modriu '^p (eg JucUmio still uses 
/ where bp. ^mpla^s h, ftnr for henr\ 
There is a t ompaiatu ely ri< h llteiature In 
this language, w Inch also piesei^es certam 
sp litoiar> woiks which have dianppeaicd 
m Sp Judenno employs the Hob alpha- 
bet (slightly modific d ) and, hke lleb., reads 
11 om right to left 

Juan Rui/, best known as tho arch 
pi lost of liita (b about the end of the 
thiiteonth centur>), wiotc Libro de los 
Cantareb, a collet tiou of verse and the 
most original work of all the earlier period 
of bp. literature, ills wiitings are very 
valuable as a realistic picture of the hfo 
of the time s \t the end of the fourteenth 

century the It aud Piovtncal iufiuciice 
became stiong to the detriment of Cas- 
tilian litcrutuK* Dining this pciiod, 
however, oiio vvntci of note, Poro L6pcz 
dl Ayala, followed tho national tradition. 
As oillcial chronicle r ho w rote the hist of 
his own tune (the leigns of Pedro I , 
Enrique II., and Juan I. of Castile), llis 
Rtmado de FaUxcio is an eloquent poem 
of disillusion • 

Tho romances of chivalry, though not 
peculiar to the country Uko the chiorilcles 
and ballads, attained great ponulanty in 
Spain during the end of tho fourteenth and 
tho fifteenth centuries. The beat of these 
books ill OastUlan was the Amadia de 
(Jwda, tho source of which is uncertain. 

Orvantes (1547>1616) dears the road 
in more senses than <me to what is indeed 
the Golden Age of Sp. literature with 

E.E. II 


names such as Lope do Vega, Tirso do 
Molina, and Calderon. Mention must bo 
made of the mystic and religious writers 
banta Teresa de Jesus (1515-82), who tolls 
with admirable simplicity her life in LtJbro 
de au inda; Juan de Avila, fnend and 
religious adviser of Santa Teresa, and the 
author of sov. moral and theological 
treatises (Caiias E^xrdualea is the most 
remarkable), ITray Luis de Leon (d. 1591 ), 
who wrote lyncs which entitle him to rank 
as a neat poet, I ray Lms de Granada 
(d 1588), a great preai her and theologian 
who WTroto Quta de Recadores and Oragum 
y M editor um — the book by vvliloh ho Is 
best known is Perfuta CcLsada (Peifeit 
Wife), and ban Juan de la Cruz (d 1592), 
who wrote three perfect examples of pure 
mystical poetry, Nocht / scura, CdnJtuco 
AsptrduaZ, and Llama de imor Viva. 
This ‘cloak-and-sword* drama predomi- 
nated with tho works of Calderon, Tirso 
do Molina, and Lope de Vega Diego 
Hurtado do Mendoza and Juan de Manana 
wwo historians (Guerra de Granada aud 
llUitoria de Eajmha^ resper tividy ), Fraii- 
eisfo de Quevedo excelled as a sitinst, 
and Baltasar (hacion, w ith hi j El Criludv , 
cstab. himself as a philosophical writer 

Tho Golden Age ends with ( ildeion 
aud for some seventy -five v ears bp htera- 
tuie gieatly det lines The Romantic 
movement was imtiatod at tho time under 
the infiui uce of foreign writers (B vron vi as 
one of them), aniL as the eenturv pro 
cceded, and after Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin (d 1828) wrote ElSidelas iHat 
under the inspiration of Molidro, there was 
a real Romantic revival with wi iters such 
as tlie poets Quintana and Espronceda, 
aud the melodramatist Duquo de Rivas, 
with his famous JJon Alvaro, Towards 
the end of tho mueteentb century Zorrilla 
pn^vid himself a great dramatist with his 
Don J uan Ttnorio. Jos6 de Larra (1809- 
1 8 J7 ), was a bitter satirist of coutemporai v*- 
manners The revival of the novel of 
custom, the chief glorv of bp. htcraturo. Is 
largely duo to (>cilia Bohl von Faber 
(1796-1877) who wrote under the name 
of Joman iMballero Tho novel, how- 
ever, took a more realistic turn with the 
work of Valera (1824 1905) and Alarcon 
(l8J.l-190b), until with J. M. do Pereda, 
rousideiod one of tho greatest of Sp 
novelists, a full return to tho traditional 
bp. realism was made Bom In bantan- 
der, he is the ‘reglonar novehst of the 
N of Spam, while the novelist of Madrid 
IB par cxrillcnce Perez Galdds (q r ) (1842- 

1920) Galdds was mfiuenced by Dickens 
in early life, and his work divides into 
historical novels aiul lonteiupoinrv social 
novels. Fr. uaturaUsm was disintegrating 
tho Sp. novels into a host of details, hut 
the naturalist and ‘rcgipuallst* novels of 
Galician life by De Pardo Bazan (1851- 

1921) are noteworthy. Other naturalist 
novelists are Valdes of Asturia (b. 1853) 
and Blasoo Ibaflez of Valencia (1867- 
1928). Ibaflez has been called the Sp. 
Zola, but after a period of political work 
he wrote crude melodrama with popular 
success. 

The novel is the chief feature of modem 
Sp. literature. Also notable are th» 

2C 
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Yi^rous works of Mifiruel do Unamuno l%W*Orcgueria8,LaHudablancavneara\ 
<1864-1939) (Sentimiento tragico de la Wcnceslao Fernandez Floret (6. 1885), La.9 
vidai Vida de Don Qnojite y Sancfto); sietecolumnas, Ims gafaa deldiablo', Oik^o. 
those of PIo Dnroja (5. 1872), whoHo y Gasset {b. 1883), kspafUt inrertebrada; 
Jdilioa vascos so well roflert tlio atmo- Meditariones del Quiiote; anil Eugenio 
sphere of his uatlTC Vasconia; and the D’Ors (ft. 1882), Critica de Faldo Ficasso 
classic unniodemlstlc work of Ricardo Tre^ letviotu,^ en el Mvseo del Frado. 

Leon (1877-1940), author of Fasta de MuHir. — There is a Sp. musk* of marked 
hiddtgos. Some foretaste of ‘modernism' style. Tho1riRplrationofmostSp.com- 
is to be found in the poetry of Caiiipoamor posers is folk music. Modern composurs 
(1817-1901), Nnhez de Arce (1833-19(13), of note inclnile Granados, Albeuiz, Falla, 
Gustavo Becquer (1836-70), Rosalia de Turlno, Pablo Casals. Andres Soyrovia. 
Castro (1837-85), and Salvador Uueda and Nln. 

(ft. 1861). The artifieial prose of Raindn Art. — See Spanish Art. 

del Valle luclan bequeathed a model of Jiibliography. — Geouhaphy ani» Tka- 

thc (/enre in his four aona/os and provoked vkl: U. Swinburne, Spain, 1810; G. 
a reaction initiated by a distm^iished Borrow. 7'he Zincali {(gypsies in Spain), 
essayist and novelist, ‘Azorin* (ft. 1874). 1841; K. Hielsciiere, Picturesque S%niiii, 
Azorin was a leadinK spirit of the rebellious 1922 ; J. I). Ceveeedn, Knsayo arerca de las 
and reformative ‘grenerntion of 1898.’ liegimus A\aturalc.t de Kspana. 1922; 
which included Unamuno and Barola. J. ljoiiia‘3, Spain, 192.’i; li. M. McBride. 
This renacimiento spirit W'as taken up by Spanish 7'owns and Feojde, 1926; A. S. 
Juan Kamdn Jimenez (ft. 1881) and Brown, Madeira, Canary Islands, and the 
Machado (ft. 1873), leader.s and inspiration Azores, 1927; V. S. l*rit('hett. Marching 
of poets siieh as Federico Garcia Loiva, Spain, 1928; K. Allison Peers, Spam: a 
Uamaso Alonso, Ravacl Alberti, and I’edro Compan ion to Span ish Travel. 1 930 ; Kate 
Salinas. Two Castilian poets of a soverer O’Brien, Fartwell to Spain, 1937; II. M. 
disclp^Une are Gabriel y Galan (1870-1905) Anderson, UaUegan Provinces of Spain; 
and Enrique de Mesa (1879). J. J. Llovet Foutevedra and La CorufUi, 1939; Rose 
(ft. 1895) is a reactionary against ‘modem- Macaulay, The Folded Shore, 1949. Rk- 
ism.* Concha Espiua (ft. 1879), w*ho has liuion and Kdui'vtion. G. Borrow, Tfte 
psychological perception and whose works Bible in Spam (3 vols.), 1843; L. Liizu- 
include La Nina de Lusmela and La riaga, Documentos para la llistoria Kscolar 
esfinge maragaJta, was awarded literary de Kspafia, 1916; K. Allison Peers, The 
prizes of the Academia de la Lengua, and Church in Spain, 1737-1937, 1937. 

was a candidate for the Nobel prize in History: S. Lane Poole, I'he Moors in 
1934. Ramon Perez do Ayaba (ft. 1880) Spain, 1886; M. \. S. Ihmic, Spain, its 
Is a novelist, critic, and poet. His poems Greatness and Decay, 1479-17 8H, 1898, 
include La Faz del Sendero, El Sendero ami History of Modern Spain, 1788- 

andarde, and El Sendero innumerable’, ids 1918, 1923; H. (\ Lea, History of the 
best novels are Fromebeo, Belarmino y Inquisition in Spain (I vols.), 1906-7; 
ApoUmio, Tigre Juan, and Las Mdscaros. E. O. Chapman, ^1 History of Spain, 1918; 
Other writers are Gabriel Mlro (1879- R. B. Merriuian, The Bise of the Spanish 
1930), whose best works include Kf //wmo Empire in the Old World, and the New, 
Dormido (1920) and El Liltro de Siguenza 1918, 1934; M. i^afuentc and J. Valera, 
(1921): and Salvador de Madariaga (g.r.) llistoria General de Espaiia (25 vols.). 
(ft. 1886), notable for his able works on 1925; R. Altamira y C^revea, History of 
ihie Rise of the Spanish American Empire Spanish Civilisation (Eng. tmns.). 1930; 
and The Fall of the Spanish American J. P. do Gliviera Martins, A History of 
Empire (1946-48). Iberian Civilisation, 1930; L. Bertrand, 

In Sp. drama Jacinto Benavente (ft. IJistoire d*Espagne, 1932, (Eng. trans.) 
1866) is perhaps the outstanding figure, \99A’,\V. At\L[naon, Spain, a Brief HisUnry, 
whose best-known plays are Los Intereses 1934 ; M. Garcia, llistoria de Espahn, 1934 ; 
Creados (1907), the tragedy Lo Noche del J. B. Trend, Origins of Modern Spain, 
Sabado (1903), and La MaUpierida. Men- 1934 ; J. Castillejo, War of Ideas in Spain, 
tfon must be made of the Quintero 1937 ; Salvador do Madariaga, Thb Rise of 
brothers (O.V.), whose many Jointly written the Spanish- American Empire, 1947, and 
comedies include Las de ('ain and Fuebla The Fall of the Spanish- American Empire, 
de las Mujeres (1912); Ramon del Valle- 1948; R. Menftndez Pidal, 'The Spaniards 
Inoban (1870-1936), also known as a in their History {ttaps.) \9b9. The Civil 
short-story writer; Linares Rivas (ft. 1867); War: F. Borkonau, The Spanish Cockpit, 
and Jioento Gyran (ft. 1877), whose play 1937; R. Hencourt, Spain's Ordeal, 
El Conde A larcos (1917) \h known outside 1938; F. Belforte, La Guerra Civile in 
his own country; and Don Gregorio Spagna (4 vols.), 1938-39; A. J. Toyn- 
Slerra(ft. 1881). See also Drama, Spanish bee (od.). Survey of International Affairs 
Drama. (vol. li.). 1939; H. Bucklcv, Life and DeofA 

Though the last few years have been of the Spanish RepuftZic, 1940; E. Allison 
markedly sterile, mention must be made Veers, Spainin Eclipse, 1943. Language 
of Job6 Marla de Cosslo (ft. 1893), who has and Literaturk: G. Tioknor, History of 
written a voluminous story of bull- Spanish Literature, 1888; J. Fltzmanrlce- 
fighting. Lob Iotob: Traiado tecnico e his- Kelly, Spanish lAteralure, 1922, and A 
iorieo;*F. Oaroia Sanchiz (ft. 1887), author New Hidory of Spanish Literature, 1926; 
of El viafe a EspaEa: Ramiro de Maeztn A. F. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Litera-A 
(1876-1936), Don ^id<de y la Cenidenta; ture, 1926; W. Starkle, Moaem Spain and 
Julio Omoa (ft. 1884), Lofidres, La fOTia Us LUerature, 1929; L. A. Warren, 
viaferai Ramdn Oftmez de la Serna (ft. Modem Spanish tMerature, 1929 ; E. Alll- 
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son Poors, A Critical Anthology of Spanish 
Verset 1949. • 

Spain, Bank of (Banco de Espafta), 
limited liability company incorporated in 
S. The old bank of that name, which was 
founded in 1829, was reconstructed in 
1874, when the right to issue notes was 
temporarily suspended. In 1922 the 
Bank Ordinance I-iaw provided for gov. 
participation in the net profits. The 
monopoly of note issue was prorogued to 
Dec. 31, 1946. Capital incretises are now 
authorised up to 250,000,000 pesetas. In 
1948 its gold holdings totalled over 

25.266.000. 000 pesetas (gold), valued in 

1.216.000. 000 pesetas (paper). 

Spalato, see Split. 

Spalding, mrkt. tn. and urb. dist. in the 
centre of the Parts of Holland, Lin- 
colnahiro, England, <m the Welland, 144 
m . ri. W. of Boston. There is a thirteenth- 
century par. church, and a grammar school 
founded in 1 567. The tn. grew up around 
a priory. S. is an horticultural and agrie. 
centre; tulips and daffodils are grown in 
great quantity, and there are inaimfs. of 
agrie. implements and tractors. The tn. 
is a railway junction. The Spalding 
Gentlemen’s Society is the oldest anti- 
quarian society ip T'.r*^^nnd. Pop. 14,200. 

Span, measure of length taken from the 
stretch of the fully opened hand from 
thumb to little finger. This space 
averages from 9 to 10 in. 

Spandau, bor. of Berlin, at the Conflu- 
ence of the Havel and Spree, fortified in 
the fourteenth century, and having a 
Blxtoenth-century citadel, with the Julius 
tower. Products includ o metal goods and 
textiles, and there is a harbour. S. was a 
former arsenal and arms centre. Pop. 
147,400. 

Spandrel, in architecture, the space over 
the haunch of an firch and between the 
‘extradofl* (upper surface of the arch ring) 
and the dripstone. The S. or S.-wall 
fills in the sides of the arch and is con- 
tlimous upwards with its face. 

Spaniel, important group of dogs charac- 
terised by large, pendulous ears and long, 
silky hair. The (^um her H. takes its name 
from Clumber, near Worksop, England, a 
seat of the dukes of Newcastle, one of 
whom Introduced it lr<nT\ France. It is 
white, with lemon markings on the head 
and ears; is massively built, weighing 
up to 75 lb., with a large head, heavy 
brows, long body, short and thick legs, 
and long and dense coat. Though rather 
slow, it is an extremely intelligent gnn- 
dog, and does not give tongue. The 
Cocker (g.e.) averages only about half the 
weight of the Clumber. It is a very use- 
ful dog for working hedges and driving 
game from low coverts. Its name is 
derived from bavlug been largely used for 
woodcock shooting. The Springer is. 
next to the Cooker, the most popular ox 
sporting S. It is larger than the Cocker 
and has a longer body; the colours most 
favoured are liver and white, and black 
and white. The Welsh Springer is smaller 
than the Eng. variety, and in colour is 
dark rich r^, and white. The Field S. 
was formerly only black, but is now bred 
In ottier colours, Including black and tan. 


red roan, blue roan, and Uver and white. 
Though a reliable worker with the gun It is 
bred more for exhibition than other sport- 
ing S.. and the tendency has been to 
lengthen 9he body and shorten the legs to 
an extreme. The Norfolk S., a variety of 
the Field S., is a very at^tive, useful sport- 
ing dog. Its colour is black, liver, yellow, 
and white. The Irish Water S. is mark- 
edly different from the other varieties. 
Tlie colour is a rich, dark liver, and the 
coat is composed of short, crisp curls; the 
cars are long, and set on low. It is a 
wonderfully Intelligent and plucky dog, 
taking to water like a duck. The Sussex 

S., probably the oldest variety, is a rich 
golden liver colour, and the coat is dense 



and perfectly straight. It is smaller than 
the Clumber, but has great length of body. 
It gives tongue and is rather slow, but « 
very reliable worker. Toy S. have long 
been kept as pets, and have much to 
recommend them. Of these, the King 
Charles (g.v.) has four sub -varieties: black- 
and-tan, ruby, tri- coloured (Prince 
Cliarlcs), and Blenheim (q.v.). Other toy 
breeds are the Jap., white in colour, 
marked with black or red, and having sev. 
features in common with the Pekinese 
(ff.v.), a very popular breed. 

Spanisb-Amerioan Literature. During 
the sixteenth century Spain had an Im- 
posing array of oonquistadores, and men 
of letters and artists. The material con- 
quest of the Amer. continent was closely 
followed by the spiritual domination, 
initiated by the rapid spread of tha Sp. 
language. 

Early S.-A. L. Includes the Cartas de 
Cristobal Colon describing the oontact of 
Columbus with a new world. The Castas 
de RetaciAn (1519-26) of Heman Goit6s 
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(1485-1547 ) are Are reports of his ronquest 
of Mexico. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, how- 
ever, was the first chronicler to write in a 
definite hterair style, and his Verdadera 
Histona de la Conquista de Nudta Espaila 
Is a viyid document on the conquest of 
Mexico Of great Interest to histonaua, if 
not so much to men of letters, are the 
writings of some of the 'v^ariiors and 
adventurers who completed the conquest* 
Alvar Nufiez Cabcza de Vaca {q v.) (1490- 
1564), Naufroffios y tomiAiiamo^ (1542); 
Gaspar de Carvejal (1504-84), Descubri- 
miento del Rw de las Amazonas (pub in 
1894), a striking narrati-ve of adventure, 
Cieza de Leon (1519-G9) Ilistona del Peru 
(1533) Alonso de Gongoia Marmolojo, 
Htstonade Chile (1575) (Marmolejo served 
as a soldier under Valdivia {q v ), the dis- 
coverer of Chilq). Of special httrarv 
nient is Verdadera hvstorxa de la conquista 
de la Nuena Espaila (1552) bv Btrnal Diaz 
del Castillo (1492-1584) The coiiquista- 
dores \vere followed by monks and piic8t<3 
who accomplished the spiritual conquest 
of the ters. added to the Sp crown Fray 
Bartolomd de las Casas (1475-1560) did 
not spare the li^arriors and adventurers, 
as shown in his notable uork, Brevisima 
nlacidn de la destmccidn de las Indias 
(1552), uhiKt Cristobal de Molina ( t1 578), 
A monk \%ho went with conquistador 
Almagio, relates the epic of the discovery 
of Peiu m his Rektcion de la conquista y 
poblacidn del Peru (1552). 

The second generation of Sp -Amers 
inherited the literary tendencieis of the 
conquistadores Creoles, half-bioeds, and 
even pure natives became chromcleis of 
the conquest, mamlv from the point of 
view of the conquered Hernando do 
Alvarado, the son of an azttc emperor, 
wrote Cronica Mcxieana (1598), and Fer- 
nando de Alva Ixtlixochitl, the Histona 
dc Zos chichimecas, Rcieut restarch has 
shown that the colonial period is of 
great importance from both the his toxical 
and the hterary standpoints and unionist 
the native chronic Icrs the hiinous Inca 
Gfiicilaso de la Vf ga (15 P) 1615) thi son 
ol a bp conquistador and a princess of 
the bun, Isabel Chimpa Ocilo went to 
Spam, w here ho w roto La h londa dt I Jnea 
o la Histona del Adelaidado Hernando de 
Soto (1605), and his niaHterpieco, Comen- 
tarios reales (1009), the lust of tho Inca 


Empire. 

The epic of tho Conqmda inspired poets 
such as the Spaniard Alonso de ErelUa, 
whose La Arawana (1509-89) is based on 
his adventures in Chile This is tho flist 
work of real hterary merit in bp. produced 
In America. The Chilean Pedro de Ofia 
Imitates Ercilla in his Arauco Domado. 
Dr. Martin del Barco Ckmtenera pnb. 
in Lisbon (1602) Im Argentina y Conquista 
del Rio de la PUda, a work nch in valuable 
information. The deeds of Cortos found 
their epio poet in Antonio Saavedra 
Ousman, who wrote Pereqnno Jndiano 
(1599). ThfT first native-bora poet of 
Mekico was Francisoo de Terrazas: a few 
stanzas only are preserved of his Nuevo 
Mundo y ComraisM, Gabriel Lasso de la 
Vega wrote ucrUa VaUroso (1588). The 
Pemvlaa Pedro de Peralta (poet laureate 


of the vloorovs) wrote Lima Fundada o 
Conqwata del Peru (1732), find Fray Diego 
de OJedo La Onstiada (Ibll). Sor Juana 
In6h do la Cruz, a notable figure of uhe 
colonial period and a great bibliophile 
with a library of 4000 vols , was a poetess 
whose poems are collected in Inundaeia 
Caslalida (1098) bhe wiote also a 
leligiuus play. Auto da Sacramental del 
dioino IsarciSQ Tho eighteenth ooutury 
IS barren m hterarv work of merit, but in 
bp America there was much schuitifir* 
investigation m all dciits ot natuial hist 
and physical geoginphy In 1776 the 
viceio\alty of what is to day Argentina 
was ostub and the viceroy, Vestir (1778- 
1781) founded the first pnnting press 
The end of the eightienth and tho be- 
ginmiig of the nmeteentli centuries saw 
the dawn of tho inovemint for inde 

E endeuce. the movement of Ci coles and 
alf castes against oppression and privi- 
lege which in course of time ended with the 
creation of twent> mdependent nations 
Writers of this pf nod draw inspiiatioii not 
only from the hr rcvolutionaiv authors 
but from the more liberal in liuU d bp 
contimpoiarus Tho Ecuadoiian Jos6 
Joaqum de Dime do (1780-1874), wrote La 
vittona df Jvnin • C onto a Bolliar (1825), 
and he also tran«t into bp Pope’s Itssay 
on Man The Cuban Joh6 Maria de 
Heredia (180 { 39), loft many works of 
ment, both in bp and I'r , his En tt 
Trocalh de Choluin (IS-O) anticipated bv 
ten years the appt anmeo ot HoiuiiiiticiHiii 
hi bpain, and his Oda a I £\vigara has 
special lucnt 

Komaiiticism fionrished in bp America 
at the time of tin war of indopondeiice 
agamst bpain. Domingo laustino Sar- 
mieuto. the vehement publicist, advised 
his cumpatrlots to turn their backs once 
for all on Rpain and seek inspiration m 
their native laud Mik h of his writing 
appealed m tho dail\ hi Menurio ot 
Valparaiso His mam work is hantndo 
o uvilizncion y barbaric (1845). Esteban 
Bchevama (180a 51) introduced iloman- 
ticlsiii Into Argentina with Lliira o la 
norm del Plata, Los consuclo^, and Rimas 
Juan Marmol U817-71) wiote against the 
tyiant Rosas, his best work, Amalia, is of 
great historic interest Tho masterpiece 
of this period, howxver is Marta by 
Joige Isaacs (1837-95) Ju5n Zorrilla San 
Mai till (1855-1931) a iiativi of Uruguay 
and author of a novel m verse entitled 
Tabar6 (1888), is coDsldored the greatest 
romantic poet of Sp. America. Tho 
Influence ot bp. authors such as Galdos 
and Pereda is felt in the works of Jos6 
L6pe/ Portillo (1850-1923) in La Parcela 
(1898), and in Rafael Delgado’s La 
Calandna (1891). The Sp. tendency Is 
dominant In the wntefig of tho Peruvian 
Ricardo Palma (1833-1019), whose Tradi- 
clones Peruanas (10 Vols., 1872-1900) is 
his ohlef work. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century a naw modernistic ten- 
dency is found in Sp. Amenca and for the 
first time Sp.-Amer. writers make their 
contribution to world literature. The 
book that heralded the transition was 
I Asnd, a vol. of verse by the Nicaraguan 
[Ruben Dario (g.v.) (1888). The Goioin- 
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bian, Jose Vsuncioo bil\a (1865-96), who ' 
took his own Hfc at thirty one, had as 
models Poc, d'Aiinun/io, and Handel ^Ite 
His most important work is the poem \ oc 
tuno 111 Amado Ncrvo a Mexican left 
amongst other woik IHafamdad 

The peiiod of modernlsia is follow id in 
Sp Ameiha by el mundonoi t*tmo that 
ib to say, a ptriod during which tlie in 
spiiationisthi IsewWorlditsdf asagnmst 
exotic inspii ition 1 he Moxic m 1 n 
ntiue Gon/alez Martintz (b 1S71) wroti 
Sumter Ion tendiros oivUo*s and la 
imurii del ( isac (1915) The Aigentmian 
Ltopoldo bngones (1S74-1938), las mon 
tanas dil oro (1897), Los rrtjmstulos del 
jardin (190o) and Lunano sudimmtal 
(1909) His v< ise is leahstic Iho Peru 
vian, Jos^ '^sntos Chocaiio (1875-1934) i 
tine romiTilK wrott 1 os ccdtallos de los 
conq\n*^tadona iltna imnua and / lat 
lux The most not il li poetess the eon 
tincnt hab xnodueed js (labiidi Mistial 
Kb 1889) a Chilean who^^e Dtsolacion \ 
rolkction of piose and \tise, midt hei 
liUiary rtputation ht sides winning for 
her the Nobel pii/c U915) 1 h« Uiii 

giiiyan Jose KiiriQiie Undo (1872 1917 
w IS an oiit«-tanding ossum t though his 
best work IS And (1900) 

Contemporary reahstio novelists mehide 
the Chilean \lhe BUst Gama (1810- 
1920) author oi vlarhn fh os (1862) and 
Durante la ReconquistatWM) tlu Colom 
bum Tomas Carrisquilla (1851-1941) 
with Irutos de ini tuna siid La marqiusa 
de 1 olomlfd (192S) and tlu Mexican, 

I edenoo Gamboa whose Santa was pub 
m 1903 As regaids the novel of the 
ntios, In gtneial the themes are based on 
the sordid side of < itv life biothols tone 
ment houses and the port side Jhc 
Argentine Manuel Galvez (5 1882) is one 
of the best novehbts of his country and 
of Sp Amoriea as a whole Of spee lai 
interest is la ma*sfrn notmnl (1914) 
whilst Naeha Regules (1919) desonbes tho 
miherable hfo m the brothels of Buen(»s 
Aires Joaquin Fdwnrds Bello (ft 1S8S) 
handles in iiiasterh monne i the life of tin 
roto (down anel out underdog) of Chile 
in his well known bonk 7 / red (1920) an 1 
also m Iai cuna de 1 ’»meraldn (1918) Of 
peasant no^eI Giro \Ugni(ft 1908) i 
Peiuvian Ins uliioved with his Jlniundo 
C3 aneho y ajino (1911 ) a 1 1 lure rich in 
colour and strength, relic c ting the de 
etiuction of a iiQti\e \il in the wake of 
industiialism I’orhaps the most dis 
tinguished among the novelists of bp 
Amer culture is I nriquo 1 nit eta ->f 
Argentma, who has iiiteriuateel the "^p 
spirit in hlb famous novel la gUnia 
de Don Ramiro (1908), a stort dealing 
with eighteenth rciitniy 1 ima The T rn 
guayan, Carlow Ileales (18&8 1938) flnds 
his inspiration in bpain Avith 7 / embru de 
Stnlla (1921) and wrote under tho infhi 
euee of Zola his liiha (1919) 1 he 

Chilean D'Hulmar (ft ] 880) in Ids Passidn 
V nrnerte dd cura Ducsta (1921) shows bis 
great love for Seville 

2'he *Oauehe8ca* Literature — The Sp - 
Amer writers have interpreted the native 
folklore inalnlv around tlie 'gaueho* — a 
wide defluitjou of the type being *a native 


Spanish-Amencan 

of the L i Plata pampas ofebpauish Indian 
descent cattle men who mostly live and 
work In the country ’ Having in mmd 
tliut La l^ampa reaches from the W to 
the L Atlantic unci from Bolivia Para 
guay, and the (»ran Chaco to lierra del 
luegu, it can be undoistooel that the 
gaiuhcata hteiituie hi a vast back 
giound and is h> no means peculiar to 
Vrgentmu But the Argentinian '^ar 
iiiunto with his lammi) (1815) opened 
up tins mteri sting luld whilst Bobert 
Cunningham (ii ih ini md M II Hudson 
followed suit both m the Sp ind Fug 
language s In e pic v( ise tJiiee pot ms are 
notew rthv Santos I epas bj \s isubi, 
J atisto Lstanislao del ( anipo md the 
gieat Argentinian elissi Vaitin h urro 
by Toh6 Heminde/ (jriiii il It^ (1SH6- 
1927) with bis 77011 Srpiwido S nlri pio- 
(luced tlu best gaudiest a mtein t itmn 
in novel foim 

Sec I B Liob, La oida nth i lal 1 la 
olmua (Lima) 1909, ( dd i m, 

I aim Anuricn 1911 A ( k^Ui I he 
7 lit rary JI t stttrg of Span udi A nu ru a 1)10, 
B Moses Spanish Colonial l,d i at in in 
South itnrrua 1922 1 Barren II t rui 
de la Iiftrtdura Ilispano it i iit 
(Quito) 1935 A r Rioseco / / /r// 
literalura Iberoaintncana (Bueiu»s vu s) 
and T R bpcll Contemporary Sj n 1 
imerican h utwn 1945 

Spanish- American War, The, wa> the 
outcome of the coiiditions sit up in C u) i 
bv the political diseouteut in the is diiiii g 
the v\holeofthe tdnete.enth ccDtni> W u 
bioke out m Cuba m 18b8 thiongh lit 
refusal of bpain to accede to pi i iilv 
nectssaiy lefonns and lasted ten ^ irs 
It was succeeded by a period of peace hut 
m 1 895 the Cubans again levolte d Aiiu i 
mtcicsts and commerce m the is wue m 
danger of destruction, and as the I s \ 
also viewed the plight of tho rubans with 
sjmptithv the U b Gov urged spun t ) 
te.rminato tho war and estahli'^h civil gov 
in f uba How c vc r, before any action had 
been taken by Spam on Feb 15 1898 the 
Us battleship Maim was de trove d bv 
111 explosion in lldyana huiboui with i 
1 ss of 2b6 lives Public opinion at iiui 
leeuseil the Sp ofhcials and a re^olutu n 
was jiassed bv Congr(‘'S declaring ( ubi 
judepeudent ind emxi wciing the pre^i 
dent to 111 ike Spain itlmquish her claims 
over the w An ultim itiim to this edict 
was sent to spam, llxmg April 23 i ilw 
last d lio for submission bpam dei 1 iit d 
war foimallv on April 24 

On Apnl 22 Rear Vdni ®Jnrap‘*on I gau 
tho blockade of Ha van i and tho \ o ist 
of Cuba with his N Vtlaiitu hpiidion 
Meanwhile Adm Dewev, who In been 
stationed tit Hong Kong with tlu Amer 
squadron, was ordered to legin opeia- 
tions and sailed to Mamli Bav in the 
Philippines He gained a e aiujileto 
victory took possession of Cavite and 
awaited the arrival of a land force to cap- 
ture Manila Tho tii , liowevcr, didjnot 
surrender until Aug J 3 About the aame 
time the Sp admiral Oervera, had left the 
Capo Vordo Is en route for Santiago, where 
ho arrived on May 19 strict watch was 
kept by Sampson to prevent the escape of 
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the enemy, and the Merrimnr was sunk at tik. anil PhfBnirian iiiercJiants, Rom. 
night to block the rip. squadron in the builders, Visigothio Byzftutino gold and 
harbour, but the ship drilted too far to silversmiths, Lombard and Fr. masons, 
prevent Cervera’s exit. On Juno 21 It. painters, and Flem. sculptors who 
Maj.‘Gen. Shatter arrived off Santiago, worked in the peninsula, taught the 
and successfully landed his troops at Bai- Spaniards, but the strong individuality of 
quirl, and three days later tlie Spaniards the latter iiuTiarted a typical trend to the 
were driven back from Sevilla. (Jen. arts, giving them what may be described 
Shatter then began his attack on Santiago, as a Sp. character. 

whither the Spaniards had retreated, San Architecture , — The Visigoths found In 
Juan being captured by tiie A mers. Opera- Spain nuicli ilcgiuiorate Horn, architecture, 
tlons began on July 1. and on July 4 the mostly of a military (diaracter, and intro- 
cltv was summoned to surrender, but duoed a By/antlne element, thus creating 
without success. In the meanw liile Adm. a Hom.-Byzantine style. Homewhat oston- 
C’civera’s squadron had been orderetl to tatious, iiiaitily in religious buildings. 



SKVILLE CATHEDRAL 


E,N.A, 


The main body ot the cithfdral was built between 1402 and 1519 On the right is the 
Giralda tower, a combination of European Gothic, Mozarabir, and Mujedar styles. 


sea bv the Madrid (Jov*. ifo accordingly 
left Santiago harbour, and ‘suffered defeat 
at the hands of Sampson; liis squadron was 
destroyed , and he himself w ounded. ftcr 
this Santiago surrcudeicd, July 17, and 
Spain sued for peace. It was arranged 
that Spain should cvai uate Cuba, stiould 
cede I^erto Rico to tiic U.s.A. as well as 
her is. in the Antilh and one of the 
Ladrones, and should leave Manila in tlio 
possession of the U.S.A. In 1899 a 
treaty was Bigned, and Spain evaciiatefl 
(Juba, the PliilippineH, and other is., receiv- 
ing an indemnity of <20,000.000. See R. 
Titherington, History of the Spantsh- 
American War, 1900. 

Spanish Art. The artistic culture of 
the conglomeration of races we now call 
the Sp. people is tiic result of the different 
influences exercised over the native stock 
by the colonisers, iu\adcrs, and others. 


There still exist In Spain a number of 
ehuTchos and monasteries of the period, 
such as the basilica of Santa Leocadia, 
baptistery of Merida, the church of San 
Murtm, Orenso, ana the crypt of the 
Paleruia (Jatbedral. During tlio reeon- 
qiiest of Spain from the Arabs, the Rom. 
Vi‘'igothio architt^otiire degenerated, 
wliibt new clemeritH began to show thom- 
hcKcs. The work of Lombard and 
Norman builders, wflio found their way 
into the chief Christian kingdoms, do- 
velopctl changes due to the marked indi- 
viduality of iiie iiihab. of those kingdoms. 
Townnis the beginning of the eleventh 
century the Rom.-Fr. trend marks a new 
departure, an interesting example of this 
being the bnslllea of San Salvador, 
Oviedo, and the (‘hiireh of San Pedro y 
Han Pablo, In licna. 

The Arabs were creating in the part of 
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Spain they occupitd an arrhitoctnro of 
thoir own stirom? in charactt r at first as 
witness tlio mosque of Cdidova, and 
olTeminate aftc rwards as may be seen in 
tiio Alhamlmi of Granada As the 
Spanlaids (C astiliaii LconcHt ind others) 
advanttd into Aiab land the aichitetturc 
was indue need by the builders and workers 
who remained in the Kfouqiiired ters 
and thus the pidilmi Mo/onbio style 
was ticcited (the Mo/arabs wore Chiistians 
who had been imdcr tlio Vi ibs and who 
learned the art of build inj? from their 
mastirs) A good example is the church 
of bant i Alaria de I ebena Asturias 
Towards the end of the eleventh eentury 
many I r monks and pilgrims crossed the 
Pyrenees making tbeir way to the 
sepulchre of Santiago m Galicia No 
better cximple c in bo mentioned of their 
miliuneo in in hitectiiral styles thin the 
Santiago d( ( onipostcla. cathedral and 
the church of San Ptdro de las Dueflas 
I eon I hi fon ign influence is well shown 
in the (jothie cathedrals of Bimgos and 
Toledo lh< Mudcjais (Muslim subjects 
of th( Chiisliin lings) alb » helped to 
eioato a uiu<iue st> le a biaiitiful example 
of which IS the famous Giialda towir of 
the cathedral of Seville This mainly 
fifteenth rcntiirv i ithedral shows tho 
blending of ’ mis with Gothu 

creating a distinitivi Sp stjle 

In tlM moduli age aftir tho ilisioveiv 
of the Niw Woild the Spain irds return 
111 inhitutun to the ilassnal Greco 
Horn st'vh as exempliflid b\ the paUec 
of Midiniceh, m Cogolludo Guadalajara 
(1^00) ind the Hospital Mendo / 1 loleelo 
m which howovei can be seen a strong 
Hispanic tendency Under Charles I 
ind Pluhp II this tendenci is btill mote 
pronounced ind the Iibcoiial is a magtil 
tleent exainpU of sioglenesa of purpose 
t xpresbcd m hti light line s and a grandeur 
of proportion a c old but magnificent 
style tbit fits perfeetlv into tho back 
ground of the 'sp hibt of the tunc The 
greatest architects of tho peiiocl aio 
Herrera and litei on C hnniguera Then 
was (rented i geniiinu sp style which 
m spite of till bnrociue iiillutnce imported 
during the timi of the 1 ist kings of the 
Vustiiiii chinstv itul the firbt Hourbons 
persibtc d ind fioiiiislied again iiridei 
Charles III 

Vs re gilds the tw eii tic th eentury sp 
in hitectuie sliows little of note In Cut i 
Ionia the le hue been attempts itextioi i 
gint moeleiiiism such as the cathcdnl of 
the SagncH 1 nmilln iii Jlireelona iJiit 
it is interesting to note th it unde rl raiuo s 
regime arehiteetiire deiivcs much of Its 
Inspiration in the Sp st>le created b> 
Herrera and his followeis 

ticxdptare Of flitcii«it ire some of the 
Sp roin iuie wooden and stone sculptures 
prior to tho Aiab luiaslon the host of 
whieli aie to be fouud lu Catalouin The 
sculptor llcniiguetc (sixteenth centiiiy) 
created a more sp st:^ le piiallel with the 
tiencl in aichiteeture MontafLos and 
Alonso Cano were sculptors of religious 
images, mainly in wood and thoir work 
(seventeenth century) Is noteworthy 
During the seventeenth century the Its 


exerc Ised great infliieuefi on sculpture in 
Spain and m the ulnotoenth Jor 6 Alvarez, 
with his ni o classic style, may bo com- 
pared tp Ganova Other sculptors of 
note during tho period are Antonio bola, 
Mai lano Beulhiire, Augustin Que rol 
Susillo and Blaj Twentieth century 
sc ulpture has produced nothing of gre at 
iiniiortance though mention should bo 
made of the woik of Mateo Inurrla and 
Victor Macho 

Paintxng — The sources of painting in 
Spain are to bo triced in illuminated 
MSs and in tho remains of mural decora- 
tion 1 he liitc resting murals of the San 
Quir6 Church in Poblct (fifth to tenth 
centunos) thoso in tho littlo church of 
1 Crlsto de la 1 uz in Toledo and tho 
scenes from tho Passion in bt Catheiine s 
Chapel in San Isidoro in Ijeon (both 
twelfth century) ire together with 
a number of remarkable altar pieces 
(ntiMos), tho earliest examples of bp 
aintmg In the twelfth century Ant6n 
e Segovia is the first bp punter of uote, 
and ill Catalonia Luis Dalmau (with his 
‘Virgen do los f oneellerts fniiteeuth 
century) in Imitator of Viii I yek mav 
also be meiitionc d By the flftc enth ecu 
tury a really national type of punting 
has eincrgecl though m the sixteenth 
ec iitury tho so called mannt nsts show 
eiiclcnce of It mtluc nco m inotivo and 
method The gn it age of Sp paintin-f 
starts with what has been called tl o 
Senile school m tho fifteenth eontun 
Pamteis of the period are rernuide/ 
Tabla (‘ Jesds en tl lemplo* and ‘Matan/a 
de Inoeentes ) Juan H spalonso (a tin 
t>eh and * xVngeles s m Pedro y Sm 
Piblo ) luan Nnfiez ( Piedad * m Seville 
C itliedial) Tuin de Juancs and Luis do 
Vuigis Neither ( harles I nor Philip 11 
paid much attention to Sp paintings 
mfiiieneed as they were by Dutch and It 
uiastcis (as nii> bo seen in the Prn I ) 
collections) but following the transition 
period the led ding names in the hist f 
sp painting no those jf Domenico Tho ito 
eopnli ( nlle I J I (ue o* (1548 ]bl4) an 
aitist of iiivstic inspiration (‘ Lxpollo an I 
kiltie no del Conde de Orgoz* ire tw > 
migniflcent examples of his art), To j 
Hibera(l:)S8 1650) nickuimed llEspi 
noleto 1 rancisco Ziirbaron (I >98“16( M 
and 1 1 Diviuio* Morales (examples of 1 h 
art ‘Icce Homo* and ‘Virgin caressuig 
the Infant both in the Pracio are re 
markable for their ulti i rofincineiit) Of 
somewhat litei date are Vlonso ( ini 
(1601 07) luan do Valdes Itil L mtuo 
(noted for lus portraits of th loval 
famih) and Claudio CotUo (H 10 9 5) 
But tho gieatebt names iie those of 
XTela/quoz and Murillo both born m 
Seville Veli/que/ is one of the groat 
nuiieb m painting genei illv ind ho is 
famous os a propTic t of nio lorn imures 
siomsm while tho contmueel p p^iriti 
of Murillo In bpite of the de preciatie u c»f 
some artists, has been well siirmisvd to 
rest on the ^(urlt of vouth which breathes 
from his woik Munllo was a gre it 
illustrator and what he did for the simple 
re llglous folk of Seville is akin to tho work 
of liaptiael for the humanistic needs of 
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Rome With th6 advent of the fiourbona Spanish Succession, War of, see under 
in the eighteenth centiir> foreign influence Spain, History * 

again made Itself felt, but bp indi Spanish Town, tn of Tamaica Brit W 
Yidualism aeserts itself once inoie In the Indies, stands on the CobreU 15 m N \V 
work of Lucas Jordan and in the nine of Kingston 1 oimded as bouiiago de la 
teenth ct ntury, in that of Loya ebpecialty Vega m lo2o it was the < ap of Jamaica 
in portrait paintmg Following Go>a until 1371 It is a railway junction 
who re\calB to some extent the influence I op 12 000 

of liopolo come Lsqnivel (1806-57) and Spar, term applied to the (lystallinc 
Ldpez (17 7 2-18 jO) both of whom may be non inctuUifoious minerals eg calcs 
said to prepare the way foi the t'vpicaib (crvatalline ealcite) fliioi s (eijstallme 
bp Zuloaga, who in the giotebquo has fluoride of calcium) 
affimties with Goya but follows Vel&zquer Spaiking Plug, sie under Moioit Gars 
in accent Of more recent times are Jos^ Ignihoa 

and I* ederico Madrazd , Rosales Fortuny Sparrow, name gi^ en loosely to many 
Gasado del Ahsal , and Moreno Carbouero sm ill birds of vaiioiis familu s but applic d 
Of pre*4(nt times art Zuloaga (6 1870), paiticulsily to the dilTcrent iiicmbois of 
Mil AnUada Chiohairu ^oiolla (1863- the genus Posserm the farmU I rmgilhdte 
1023), a realist who rcMls m sunlight They are natives of almost all paits of the 
bolana whoso ‘Village ( armval recalls Old Woild but not of Austialasia and 
the work of K1 Gieeo Rodriguez Acosta, weic mtiodueed into Amciica wheic and 
Rome 10 dt lorrcs, and Rainiio Arrue, In Spun they are troublesome because of 
notable for hia bright scenes of Basque their hking tor seeds and gram crops I he 
life Mention must also he made of bp common Bnt S known usually as the 
painters abroad, particulaih Pablo Picasso house b is H dome^iben uid this species 
{b m M5,lags) an artist of great vusa occurs also m N Afiiea and Europe It 
tilit> and *^alvador Dah a C italomau is a strongly built bud, with only a chirp 
buirealist who has designed foi the stage') as its highest \oeal eflori and in diet it i> 
bee C (t Hartlej A Record of Spanish omnivoron*' fc edmg c n insects and theh 
Painting 1904, A 1? Calvert, be uZpftire larv mn spring ind sumiiiei and on gram 
m Sjjairt 1912 R A latloek (ed ) m wintei P montanus the tree b llu 
Sjtam^h Art 1927 C R lost, Spanish only other But species is a smaller blid 
Painting 19 JO-35 B Bevaii, A History found on the W < la t of ‘^cotlincl uiid 
of t.y'pani<h Archiheiure 1918 and P in I ngland The hed^ S oi Acantjt 
Hemiy Spanish Paintmg 1946 modulnns is a species 1 1 1 iirdidae and is 

Spanish Broom, or Spartiumjunreum is re luted to the nightingiles ind thrushes 
the bingle spceics of its genus which be Sparrow-hawk, term api he I m Bntain 
longs to the Leguminosee It flouiihlies to tidpitcrniHiis in Ameia iito so othei 
round the Mediterranean greatl> re bjeeJes of the family 1 ilcouiU but 
sembles the common bioom uuil its isiuiaWy to J inmmcnlufi sparur id Ihe 
flowers give a yellow dye foiiutr oeeurs m 1 mope \ Asia md Is 

Spanish Fly, see CAh rHARiD;i< Africa and is a bluish gicy bird witli 

Spanish Guinea, or Mum River Settle- bniwn and white maikings the latte r is ot 
ments, Sp proteetoiate of \V Vfiu a com a rufous colour w dh 1 1 ick and ul ite gie v 
pnsing a continental area and sev is the 1 1 irkings Both aie 1 ands ime buds of 

§ nn being B emando Po On the coast of actue habits and the But ‘s wisfoiinerly 
ac former are bp ^ I r and Lng trading used m falconry Micf,msecls and even 

S obtb but the interior is occupied only by biiakcb foim the food of 1 sp m t rim but 

1 C native Inhab It has enormous foiesf J nisns piefcrs birds and mu e 

growth but there are also e oe )a mdoffee Sparrow, Java, see llu i* Biui 

plantations and palm oil lubber groimd Sparta, city and cit\ stuti (f met 

nuts and copra are produci d 1 lie cap is Orexee nowadays the cap of the (ik 
Santa Isabm on Fernando Po Is (5on- Piov Laconia it was also called I a(t 
tmental Guinea has an area of 10 U40 sq daemon traditionally after th toundei 
m .andapop of H8 800(960whitcs) Bata lacednrnon the son of /eus and lav 
IB the chief tn The Is h i\e an uiea of 81 3 gttc T ho city w ns situated on the i b 
eq ra and a pop of 28 700 (1 6U0 whites) of the Burotas standing m i ilam con 
Spanish Main, name foriiie rly apphed to tabling s one few hills ami I )unded by 
the Caribbean Sea and to the E coaatof the Rh Kurotas G nus and lisn Mt 
8 Amenca fiom the Oiiiioio to Danen Menclajiim lay on the B tiid Mt ra> 
olBo to the sliores of tilt Sp possessions in gttus cn the W the iistance fiom the 
Central Amciica sea w is ibout 20 m thus iho situation 

SpanlBb Morocco, see i ider Morocco was se ure against focb, and well chosen 
Spheres of Infiuenct and ( memwerd for the building of a c ity According to 

Spanldi Moss, see riliANDSiv tiadition Monelaiis the brother of Aga 

Spanish Reformed Church, Biuall body of meirinnn was king of 4 Therapnte was 
Protestants founded m Seville in 1871 by probably his cap supposed to be tlu 
the ex Rom Catholic i nest Palomaxes burial pUco of both Helen and Moiielaus, 
In 1878 they petitioned the Lambeth it liefa a few miles South of S \(c.urdiug 
Conference for a bishop and this led to some seholars the Durian Invasion 
in 1894 to the consecration of Bishop took place after the Trojan war S be 
Cabrera Their jirayor book is founded came the Dorian eap of I acouia ruled 
on the Angboan Book of Common Prayer by the two sons of A nst odeums, the 
but contains also materials taken from the Aehaan inhab being reduced to a state 
old Mozarabie Kite They have about a of slavery Herodotus tells ub of the 
dozen congregations two kings always reigning togothei pre- 
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Buinably a cqptlnuation of the rule of the 
twin bOUH of Aristodemus Internal 
troubles distracted the city until the 
election of Lycur^s, who, according to 
ti aditioii, oriunged a new constitution and 
founded the real greatness of b In the 
second half of tlie eighth century b c 
the first MesRemon war took place, and 
the sceond after 650 and the whole of 
Laeonia was subdued by S About 550 
the b])artanB wore m isti rs of the greatei 
part of the Peloponiiese Cleomenes I 
{q a) laist d b above hei rivals he died 
about 48b He proclaimed himself an 
At ha an and not a Dorian by birth, 
according to Herodotus The Spartans 
lefubi d to join with Vlexander the Groat 
in tile Abiatie expedition and from about 
t bat date the ir pow c r slowly deelined It 
was not possible the^ eould hold all they 
had von by foicc in past years their 
svstc'in of k gislation c ould not live Cleo 
meiies III (gi) (23 j) eiidoavoiirc d to 
re stole the constitution of Lyeurgus but 
was deft ited by the Aeli laus and fled to 
lg>pt b fell AMth all Oreece undei 
the luk of Rome ^^bat ve know of 
the inti rnnl goveruinent of S is exeeed 
inglv interesting — the words ‘-'paitan 
mother wbieh hive been used so long 
foi sLvereb la althv minded iiiotbeis 
nghtlv clam c imn from the system 
tb it ^ used fur the selection of its fittest 
ofispimg Ibo bxmrlans vcie onlv eon 
cpiciois and nulitary rulers they were 
nevti leaders of eultuie or commerce 
Aielirologlsts have worked hanl on 
lacMiia sinie 1905 the ]>rit behool at 
Athens has brought to li^ht many valu 
able ind iuterebting lelits of antlqintA 
which are preseiied in the aiohspological 
museum of the agora Srr also Gri tei 
Htbtorif, PrLOPONMsiw War See the 
JJtitibh bchool Avmial aoI xii (1905 b) 
omA ardH / xeax ation s at Sparta L P ire ti 
httna di Sparta nnaua 1917 and h 
Ollier Te Mitage spartiaU 1933 

Spartacists (Spartakusbund), radical 
MaiMst group founded in Geimanv In 
1917 by Karl Llebkneeht {g v ) and Rosi 
Luxe inburg (7 v ) both of aa bom met their 
diatli after an attempted rising in 1919 
Ihe tier Gonmiunist party developed out 
of the s 

SpartaouB, leadei m the third Servile 
war againbt Home (73-71 no) wob a 
Thracian bv birth taken pribontr on 
one of hia bandit r iids he Avaa trained for 
a gladiator and in 7 i 11 c urged his felloAv 
s]a\es to ro'volt He took up his position 
on Vesuvius, and huviug (ollected about 
70,000 mill for two Aeais he defeated 
army after army of Rom soldiers until he 
w as himself at length overe ome b v Ci shsus 
on the R Silarua (72 B c ) s was slam, 
and the msurgenra who escaped were ulti 
mately defeated by Porapey 

Spartanburg, cap of the e o of the same 
name ‘s Carolina 93 m N \V of Colum 
bia Its chief buildings are Wollard 
Methodist College, Converse College, and a 
state school for the blind, deaf, and dumb 
Industries include cotton and iron manufs 
and lumber mllliug Pop 32,000 

Spasm, sudden oontraction of muscles 
The contraction is quite iuAoluntary, 


though it mav be imtiattd by some \ ohm 
tary movement The c ausc is bome aflee 

tiou of tlio nerves or of the central ner\ ous 
system and S occur in many disctibes 
which mvolve inflammation of nerAous 
tiubues There ure two varieties of s 
ionic and dome In tonic S the eontrac 
tiou 18 buddeu and ])eibists AVithout 
relaxation for seme time Avhen the re 
laxation ma\ take place sueldenlv or 
grudiiallj In r Ionic S the conti iction 
and iclaxation succeed each other legu- 
larh The most severe form of ionic is 
that mduced bA the action of the haciUua 
(Clodridium) iitani ( lock law ) Jhis 
biiillus sets free a t ixm m tin blood 
whieli has a maikcd cftect on the spinal 
cord 1 ho muscle s of the f le c lud neck 

beeouio contracted so that the laAv be 
comes flrmU flsed in tlie shut position 
There is ditlleult> in swalloAviug The 
muscles of the thioat, ahdomeu hiiib^s 
and chest arc also affected and the 1 atient 
Is hound so tlnnh by the iDusniiar I ands 
that he miA he iinahle to breathe 01 mav 
expire from exhaustion rjmonnig by 
strAchnine also provides an cximple of 
btiddeii auel violent iwingtothi 1 tion 
of the diug on till central mive 1 sv tern 
Dcfee ts of digestion mav have \ i cisonous 
eficct on the nerves loading to com ulsions 
in the Aoimg and occasionally to cpilepti 
form attacks m adults lumt nal^tpobm 
is a tirm apphed to conditions mi h as 
wiitei B cramp in which ono i nti ular 
action voluntarily performed mav I iing 
on a tonii s Ibis also ib of cudral 
uervouB origin s in f ho limb mil'll li a is 
< ramp * , m tlie intestine it is called c olic * 
s of the bronchial tubes occurs m asthma 

Spathio lien Ore, see under Ikon and 
bTl-i-L snuKiii 

Spa Treatment, sre under Balnioioi \ 
AND R M M* OTHl R iPFUTlCS 

Spavin, IJoRSi (Dislases) 

Spawn, term commonly used of the c\ 
truded egg masses of such oviparou'^ 
ammalbasflsh ampliihians andmollm ^ 
It IS piodiiied in verv variable quintitics 
(c g tho ling lays about 150 000 000 eggs 
and the Aintr oyster 60,000 OOO eggb) 
and IS much pre> ed upon even as in the 
c ise of the bticklchack bv the female hci 
self hut a variety of means has hctu 
devised for its protictiou Tho name i'^ 
albo given to the niAcclium of mushioi 11 
aud other fungi, seen as white thic ids in 
decaying matter though it is a mislead ng 
term in this conneition since the mv 
cehuni ib a purely vegetative portion *' the 
fungus 

Speaker of the House of Commons 
under Pahiiwu m 

'Speaker, The,' set under M w st \ti s- 
MAN \ND N VTION * 

Spear, weapon used hv hnnttis and 
wainora of luinv races and ages The 
oi^mal & Avab a AAOodiu stall with a 
bharpened end as mnu hariit the Ube of 
metals, bronze heads aacic fitted to 
wooden shafts and as casting became 
more expert, the s hi the end of the 
Bronze Agt had reached a high state of 
perfection It was one of tho most im- 
portant weapons of prehistoric and early 
nistorio commimities, and, with an iron 
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head. Is found Videly distributed. In 
contrast to the sword, it was in early 
times the poor man’s weapon. Thus tiie 
lance and the bayonet are but d^cndaiits 
of an original wooden stake. The Horn, 
legions used a short, heavy S. called a 
puum, which was a missile weapon or 
javelin to be thrown at the enemy, not 
thrust. The lance or 8. used in the 
tournaments of the Middle Ages was of fine 
steel, often beautifully inlaid and de- 
corated with a pennon. The shape of the 
blades of the weapon varied according to 
the country and to the desire of the owner ; 
thus bcv. patterns of the same time and 
country may be preserved. See G. 
Laklng, European Arms and Armour, 1920. 

Spearmint, see Mint. 

Special Air Service Regiments, the 
S. A. S. Regiment was formed by Capt. 
(later Lt.<Col.) David Stirling in the 
smuiner of 1941 in the Middle E. to harass 
the enemy airfields and lines of com- 
munication. The original plan was to 
reach the target area by paracliute and to 
escape eitlicr by sea or to link up with the 
Ijong-rango Desert Group {qak) and return 
to base overland. 

After the virtual failure — due to bod 
weather and heavy casualties in landing 
— of the first operation against Tmimi 
airfield in Nov. 1941, it was decided that 
motoring all the way to the target and 
l>ack would bo safer and more reliable 
than parachuting, and that whilst every 
man would still need to bo parachute- 
trained, that should no longer be regarded 
as tlie prin. means of reaching the targets. 
Success rapidly followed success, particu- 
larly against airfields, and many carefully 
timed and co-ordinated attacks were made 
against airfields not only in the desert, 
but also in Crete and Rhodes, with the 
object of destroy ing or grounding as many 
aircraft as possible d\iring the difficult and 
hiizardous passage of convoys to Malta. 
The numerous rai^s against targets in 
( ’rete and Rhodes were carried out by the 
special boat section, who had been 
attached to the S. A. S. Regiment almost 
from the start. This unit, although also 
parachute-trained, was highly skilled in 
operating from submarines, motor torpedo 
boats, and schooners maimed by both 
Rrit. and Gk. crews. 

On the conclusion of the desert cam- 
paign the S. A. S. Regiment was ic- 
organised into two squadrons, one of 
them being concerned primarily with 
small-scale soabomo raids and being 
designated the Special Jhiat hqiitulron. 
This squadron operated in the Aegc'an and 
riudecauese Is. until they moved to Italy 
in Aug. 1944. Based tlu re, they foruicsl 
into a regiment and opernted until the 
end of the war in Italy itself, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece — In tlie last 
named, leading the pui-smt of the Gcr. 
forces in their withdrawal in the autumn 
of 1944. 

In ^he summer of 1943 the special 
raiding squadron of the regiment, with 
one se^ion of the special boat squadron, 
took part In the Invasion of Sicily, fol- 
lowed on to Italy and returned to the 
United Kingdom to reform on a regimental 


basis at the end of 1943 as t^e 1st S. A. S. 
Regiment. Parties were parachuted into 
France just prior to D-Day iu June 194A, 
not only to conduct their own operations 
but also to assist Fr. resistance fighters. 
The 2nd 8. A. S. Regiment had been 
formed in the United Kingdom in the 
summer of 1913; after service witli the 
First Army in N. Africa and the Eighth 
Anny in Italy, this regiment, together 
with the 1st 8. A. 8. and two Fr. units 
and one Belgian under the command of 
H.Q. 8. A. 8. troops, was employed in 
the course of the campaign In Europe. 
The majority were parachuted in with 
their jeeps, but some were infiltrated by 
road between the opposing armies. These 
parties often spent as long os tliree months 
harasslDg the enemy, receiving orders 
from London and lieing resupplied by 
air. Apart from the great material 
damage caused by these parties they tied 
down largo numbers of Gor. tniops to 
defensive roles and search parties when 
they would normally have been actively 
engaged at the front. At the conclusion 
of the European eaiiipalgn both 8. A. S. R. 
were sent to Norway to assist in rounding 
up Ger. troops. Tiiev returned to the 
United Kingdom for disbandment in the 
late summer of 194.'S. 

There is at present (19J0) a Territorial 
S. A. 8. Regiment designated 2lRt 8. A. 8. 
Regimeut (Artists) T. A. which hd« a 
number of wartime S. A. 8. personnel still 
serving. 

Special Constabulary, see under Police. 

Special Licence, see Fm s, Clerical 
Fees. 

Special Pleaders, members of an Inn of 
Court who devote tliemsolves mainly to 
the drawing of pleadings and to attending 
at judges* chum hers. If not eulleil to tho 
Bar, as was in former times frequently the 
case when many 8. P. praetiaed us such 
jirior to being c*alled to the Bar, they took 
out ann. certJileates from tho Board of 
Inland Revenue on which a duty was 
payable. 

Special Service Troops, name applied In 
the Scconil World War to commando 
{q.v.) forces. 

Specialty Debt, one that is evidenced bv 
deed (q.r.), or instrument under seal. 
Such a debt is called a debt by specialty la 
order to distinguish it from a simple con- 
tract debt (see also Contracts, Debts). 
S. Ds. enjog priority in the order of pay- 
ment of debts out of the assets of a solvent 
or Insolvent estate over all simple contract 
debts. 

Species, chiefly used as a term in natural 
hist. In tho attempt to study life iu its 
infinite variety, grouping according to 
similarity is a neccssary^ciontlflc process, 
and a first div. gives th^ phylum, consist- 
ing of scv. classes; tho class is subdivided 
into orders ; an order contains groups, each 
of which Is a family ; this again is grouped 
into genera, each genus Into 8., while a 3. 
is grouped into varieties. Tho primary 
grouping is neeessarlly by means of very 
fundamental differences, but they become 
progressively less fundamental and per- 
haps more complex and dittlenlt of dis- 
crimination. The theory of evolution and 
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the erreat impetus it gave to the study not 
of more apparent differences but differ 
onccs of development from the Kerin, has 
made classification more ceitaiiily deter 
ininable and shown whit essentials dis 
tinsuish between Kioups I bus the 
distinKuishinK features of a S are not 
merely observed in the individuals but in 
Keueration after (feneration of them 1 has 
mere acJqiiired charac teristies due to en 
viionmcnt are insutheient gioiinds for 
distinetiou of S thougli the traiismiseion 
of such a much disputed point might if it 
took pla( 0 and persisted give rise to new 
b This persistence of the distinguishing 
features is very dillleult to deteiimno m 
extinct S will n fossils are not numerous 
and leads to difikulties in classification 
\t pi esc lit the classifleation geneiall) is 
one laigcly of eouvenience and consensus 
«»f opinion in deciding what diiloreutia arc 
to bo sclceted It has been common and 
IS still to consider different S determin 
able by infertility the one with the other 
ilthongh hybrids an be coming more and 
more common with incioistd knowledge 
su< h hybiids are howevei usuallv sterile 
tlie clissical example being the mule 
J he white blaek, and yellow races of man 
kind have many differentia yet aie eon 
bi iere d variet es of one b Oiio method of 
t mvcmeiK i"* rrange a genus a< cord 
m„ tj ceitaui eharac toiistics simph 
htatistir lily and consider the best niaiked 
groups ns S there nu in anj cise 
cximpUs dilhcult to gioup falling as it 
w ne equidistant hetwc en groups t rom 
the point of >lew of evolution it stems 
probable that b iiavo largely arisen from 
mfertilit> but chiefly bt c miso pei sistenco 
from generation to genciation is so often 
chosen as a reason for deciding the cbarac 
tcnstic If the oflspiing of any r arentsge 
is examined me it \ arlat ions arc ol served 
and expel it lu t in estunating tlio degree of 
sueh familv variation is useful in dc i ling 
whctliti ch 11 w teristies aie sulhcicntU 
maiked t> wnirant gioupmg in ^ Ihe 
diJUicntts between should alwus be 
grt ttter Uian thost found in ofihpimg from 
the snuu pireutagc In spite of all 
guides the greatest students die often In 
diBUKreement ts t<i tlu miiuber of •:> m a 
genus foi cxuinplc difftreut authoiities 
state the imtnlHr t f ^ of birds foun 1 in 
(lennanv at suth dilliHiit llgures as jf>7 
3< IJ, 40(> 900 Siif li gt iiera as Rubvs and 
/fosa show the ditlli ult^ of deciding w hat 
shall constitute a s soiiu biologists (the 
'sphttors ) ti\oiu the estab of inanx b 
in a eerlam gums whilst otheis (the 
'lumpers ) aie satislicd with a div into a 
few b only Ihe qucsti m of the origin 
of fa occupied the attt ntioii of natur ilists 
veiy laigcly dm mg the eirly part of the 
nineteenth cdHiirv and culmiiiited in 
Dai win's thioix of natural seleeticn and 
buivivnl of the fittest Of ver^ great 
moment is thi qiuhtiou of transmission of 
acquired eh ir ictonstics on which nuthon 
ties are yet in disogreemi nt ae ii S has 
its own c harac terlstie number of chroma 
RomcH (q 1 ) which is for instauei forty 
light in man and twenty foui in the 
grass frog Rana temporana It is thus 
pobbihlo to distinguish b on this basis 


Specific Gravity, of«a substance is ihe 
ratio of the weight of auy volume of that 
substance to the weight of an equal volume 
of a standard substance ihe standard 
suhbtfftiee usually adopted is water at a 
temp of 4 C or 39*' I Ihe standard 
substance is some tunes varied in the eom- 
pai ibon of some gases The w eight of unit 
volume of the standard substauee is de> 
noted by w Now if W is the weight of a 
body V its voimno and b its b O , then 
the wi ight of V units ot volume of water 
— Vie but the weight of \ oliime V of the 
substance is b tinicb as great therefore 
W Vbie The b (jr of i mixture, hav- 
ing given the volumes of its components as 

Vt Vs ind their b Cx as bi bi, 
ba may be determined by the use of 
the above formula bupposc a eoutraction 
takes place m the total volume due to the 
mixtuie eg mixture of ilcohi 1 lud water, 
and let V and b bo the b ( i of the mixture, 
thin \ - A(Vt + Vz 4 \s ) where k 
IS some fraitiou The weights of the 
oomponents arc i espcetivcly . V ibiti; 
W* w \V a V bjie ind the total 

weight of the mixtiue W Wi -t- Wz 4 
Ws ,but\V \^»i 

\ (Vi^i \ s \ 4- 

. \iS t VfS, 4 \,b3 4 

/ (Vi 4 Vi 4 Vs 4- ) 

II Ihete IS no contraction then / I In 
the eentunetro giatnnie second system of 
milts u IS the weight of 1 c e of water and 
thus density and b (x are the same 
numerically lienee if a hod> is r apable 
of being mi asnri d and weighed the b U 
may bo found dirt ctly One of the most 
useful vessels foi detei mining S G Is the 
b G bottle It nixy be used for finding 
the b G of either solids or liqmiht It 
c insists of a glass flask having a tightly 
tilting stopper through whic h a \ erj hno 
liolc i'. bond Ihe bottle is completely 
tilled with liquid ind the stopper pushed 
m thi superfluous liquid flows out thn ugh 
tlie lu li in the stc i pei and mo j be wiped 
oil S) tl it thi b ttle fllled m this way 
ilw ii B )ntaius tlie same voliimi of 
liquid \ countei poise is piovldel in 
ordi r to obviate the nci essitv of weighing 
tlie bottle it eaeh observation fe find 
the b (x of any liquid the bottle is tilled 
w ith water and the wi ight of the wati i \V i 
IS found It IS then clc aned and filled with 
the liqm I w hose s g is reqiuied and the 
w i ight oi this equal volume of liquid \\ « is 
found I hen from the definition the 

G of the liquid Is 

'* 1 

s G of a solid iiisolubli in w itei bv the 
b G bottle the solid is flist w i^lieii Wi 
The b G bottle is then fllled with wate^ 
and the we ight of tlie w ater i nt line d and 
the solid is obtained Ws Iho solid is 
then placed in the bottle an I a quantity 
of watir will oviiflow equil in volume to 
that of tho immersed solid Ihi bottle 
cnntainJr r the water and the solia Is then 
weighed id then clearl> tlieir combined 
w I ight (Ws) will bo less than Wf bv the 
w I Ight of the displaced water Hence 
the weight of an equal volume of water 
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la m-Wa. and tl%e S. G. of the solid is 
^ ^ most important principle in 

this connection Is that due to Archimedes. 
The principle states that a solid immerstd 
in a fluid haes as much of its uotight as is 
equal to the weight of fluid ii displaces. Thus 
to find the S. G. of a solid insoluble in 
water and heavier than water it will only 
be necessary to weigh tho body first in air 
and then in water. The first part consists 
of ordinary weighing, but in tho second 
part the body is attached to tho scale pan 
of the balance by a very fine thread which 
suspends the body in water. If VVi is the 
weight of the solid in air. and \V 2 in water, 
then by Archimedes* principle the weight 
of an equal volume of watei is Wi — W*, 

and hence the S. G. of the solid is 

If the solid is lighter than water it woiihl 
float when siispendod in the water, and 
thus a heavy piece of metal is attached to 
keep the bodv under w atcr. This piece of 
metal is called a sinker. The procedure Is 
then ns follows, weigh the solid in air, \\ i. 
suspend the solid and sfnker a*^ nbo\c m 
water and take their weight, \\ suspend 
the sinker alone in water and wii,?h. ? 
The weight of the bodv alone in watir is 
Wj — Wa, hence loss of weight m water 
IS W,~(\S2 WO, t.c. + 

hence S. G. of the body is ^ • 

>> 1 1 a - ^v j 
If the S. G. of a liquid is required, an^ solid 
is taken and weighed In an, Wi. It is 
then suspended in water and weighed, \N 2 
Hence weight of water disidaetd is Wj 
Wi. It Is then suspendtd in the liquid 
and weighed, W*. The v\ eight of bquid 
displaced js W| — W,. *^infc the volumes 
of water and liquid clisplaced in taeh com* 
are the same, the Is. G. of th< liquid is 

In the case when the solid m 

soluble ID water its S. G ma\ ho found bv 
utmqhig some liquid in whuii it Is not 
soluble, tho S. G. of wlreh is know n The 
solid is weighed in air and m tlio liq uid, the 
weight of the volume of liqmd displaced 
being thus found. Dividing this weight 
by tbe S. G. of the liquid, the wt ight of au 
equal volume of water is oliUmed, and 
hence the S. G. of the solid. \n important 
set of instruments which dc ixmd on Archi- 
medes’ principles are the hidromoters. 
These instruments are used eommcrcially 
for obtaining the S. G. of liqiiid-i, tlio G. 
giving a rough tost of the pnnty or degroo 
of concentration of the liqii id For theor- 
etical purposes the one geiieiallv used is 
Nioholson^s hydrometer, bv whu h the 
S. Q. of a liquid or a solid iriay be fodnd 
Commercially some form of the common 
hydrometer is used. It consists of a long 
glass tube blown out Into two bulbs at its 
lower end and closed at its upper end. The 
stem and the uji^r bulb are filled with air 
and the lower oulb with mercury, so that 
when the hydrometer is in the liquid It 
floats upright, both bulbs and part of the 
stem being immersed. The stem is grad u- 
ated, and the height to which tbe liquid 


rises on the btem is thus indicated and 
serves to determine tbe S. G. or the liquid. 
The stem is generally divided into a num- 
ber of equal parts. In BedumO’s hydro- 
meter for fluids lighter than water 
stem is graduated from 10 to 70, the hydro- 
meter reading 10 when plunged in water. 
Another hydrometer is used for liquids 
heavier than water. Tw^addcll’s hydro- 
meters for fluids heavier than winter con- 
sist of a set of six. The first reads from 0 
to 24, reading 0 when placed In water. 
The next hydrometer sinks to the highest 
maik on the stem in a liquid in which tho 
first hvdrtimeter indicates tho lowest 
mark, ainl so on for the others, each hydro- 
meter being used for rathor heavier 
liquid*- "1 he inventor also gives his name 

to a liydroiiietrlc scale, on which 200* 
indicate a imit of S. G. Tho lactometer is a 
common hydrometer for testing milk. 
The highest and lowtst points indicate 
puicwati rand imremilk, thcmtermedinte 
points glNmg the proportions of milk and 
water m a mixture. 

Specific Heat. When a iiot body is 
placed in rontait woth a cold bodv, the 
temp, of the hot bodv falls, while that of 
the cold bodv rises To explnm this, it is 
assumed tliat soniethiiig which we term 
heat pasHis from the hot to the ( old liodv . 
The iiuit quantity of heat is e.illcil a 
calorie, and is the amount of heat ab- 
sorbed b\ 1 gram of water when its temp, 
is raised through 1* C. The s 11 of any 
substance is the quantity of heat, luea- 
siutd m calories, w hii h w ill raise the tem]», 
of the substance through 1" C. Tlio 
s. If of a solid IS d(‘torinlncd bv tho 
method of mirtures. The heated solid is 
immersed in a qiiautitv of water and the 
resulting temp, is noted. Thus the solid 
IS first heated bv Immersing in «i Ixsiker 
fontammg hot water whidi is allowed to 
boil for some minutes until the solid t ikes 
the temp, of the water. A known weight 
of water (icj) is placed m a copper vessel, 
called a c alorimeter. and its temp, is noted, 
sav ti. Into tins water the solid, winch is 
at a temp. 100“ (k, is placed, tlio whole is 
shaken up and the le-ulting temp Hi) 
noted. If iCi is the weight of the solid, S| 
its S. H , then the amount of heat given 
out bv tho body in falling from 100“ to fi la 
tci9i(100 - /,) The amount of heat 
absorbed by the water la m^(ti — t^). tho 
is. II. of water being taken as unity. Ueni 0 
ViSi(l00 ti) = Wi(ti — it)\ and from 
this equation the unknown H. H. {si) can 
bo found. *rho result hero obtained will 
not be strictly acenrato, as various 
buiireos of error in the expenment havo 
been ignored. For instance, the temp, of 
tho boding water mnj^ not have boon 100* 
(\; a certain amount of heat will bo lost 
bv the body m transfotrlng from the 
boiling water to that in tho oalonineter; 
also no allowance has boon made for tho 
heat absorbed in raising the temp, of tho 
calorimeter and thermometer. To elimin- 
ate these and other solirocs of error 
somewhat more elaborate experiments are 
required. Tho ti. 11. of a liquid may be 
measured In a similar way with the aid of 
a solid of known ti. U. Other methods for 
solids and liquids involve the measure- 
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nicnt of the rise of temp produced in them 
w hen a known amount of heat s added to 
thi m by on Uectrlo current In the case 
of gabcs the deteiminatlon Is nioit dlih 
cult Lac h fcas posseHBCB tuo ^ Us one 
at eonstaut picssiin and the othei ut con 
stant volume The apparatus i eej uii t d Is 
deseribed m any textbook on heat 1 ho 
H of a body Is by no meniis a constant 
quantity, but varies with the st ito of the 
Bubst UK e the pre sene o of iinpmities and 
with the temp IhusUu S H of ice at 
0 C Is equal to 504 wlwrcnstliatol water 
at 0” C Is 1 Alenin the s H of water 
varies from 1 at 0" C to 1 01 nt lUO C 
Duloug and l\tit disc ovc red the lemaik 
able law that the pic duct of the fe H by 
the atomic weight is the ««ame for all 
elementary hulstmecs This law is 
howe\ci only api roximately true for 
clemeutH at oidiniiy temps in the sohd 
btate 1 his pioduet is termed the atomic 
heat and its average \ iluo is about f 4 
Box on hilieon and carbon posse sb veiy 
low atomic heats at low temps but 
ox dim I y doini< heats at high temps 
The c 1 w B ot S If clt volopcd b v Dc b\ c and 
otlierh e\pl uii not onh why atomic he its 
have then usual obrerved values but also 
why atonui heats 1 ill at low temps 

Specific Performance A deeice of S P 
IS in ccniit 1 ly f >r the biench of 

c ( i tom kiiidb ol eontrac ts an 1 in eontia 
distin tlon to the imlistic eomme n law 
itmedv of in action for damages, oiders 
the defendant to carr> out his p ut of an 
exc utloi-> (tf 1 ) eonti let i lec iscly accord 
mg to itb tc 1 nis bueh de rc cs cominonlv 
though not exc lusivc ly rc I itc to c ontiocts 
lor the sale and piucha*^( of 2ands and 
hosts Contracts to sell si ccifle gwds 
may be oi Ic ic d to be spe illcalh pei 
f irnic d int xet i tion ile ifics w here damage s 
would be inidcquate as fur example in 
the oiiRe of a conti ict to sell a rare book 
or picture or an bcirlooni but not whcie 
thmgb equally good arc readily obtainable 
All actions f-ir S P of contracts relating 
to land ore he ird in the c hancery div ot 
the high eoiii t but in ac lions for lire ic h of 
contract tc dc liver spe c i he goods S P may 
be decreed by any chv c f the high eouit 
The juiisdiition w pmely dibcntionniy 
and the e ourt will not deei c e b P where it 
would be nm easonable to e ompel the deft n 
dant spec Iflc ally to pcifoi in his contxnct 
Spectacles, device consisting of gla^s or 

I ilustlc len(>es mounted m fi uiies (or i im 
ess mountings) so os to be hold before the 
eyes in caa« s of defective vision R )gtr 
Bacon was tho first to allude to gloss ic use s 
in 1 276 , til re se ems little doubt how e vci 
that the Chinese employed lemes giouncl 
from quartz or seini picoioub stones from 
early times Mirco l*olo records that 
when he fiist visited China in 1270 he 
found the yeoplo using loubcs of this kind 
to aid their sight 

These aids to vision are now extensively 
used Convex lenses are used to oorrect 
hypermetropia (long sight) concave lenses 
for myopia (short sight) oyllndrlcal lenses 
for ajstiraatism, in oases of presbyopia 
(old sight) convex lenses are added to the 
distance oorrectlon to correct the loss of 
accommodation (ability to focus near 


objects) and pribmatlr lenses to correct 
mubclc imbalance Grlass used in lenses 
must be colonrlcbB and without surface 
fiaws Ht nation or small bubbles which 
would fill interfere with the produotion of 
a eleai undistorted rctmal image Crown 
glass IS usually used for spectacle lenses 
(a ^ 1 532) Tinted lenses may be need 
to protect over sensitive eyes from glare 
cx noimal eyes from oxeo&slve glare 
Bifocal or trifocal lenses are spooially 
giound lenses to give presbyopic patienm 
the ( umbmed efieet ot distinoe lenses and 
tint for neixer rauge(B) in one pair of 
s FMobtic lenses are now manufactured 
111 both bifocal and single sighted pre 
belli tious and aio unsplmt^rable and 
mueh bghtoi in weight than glasb lenses 
Ihi suit let however aie not si hard ts 
^lasB and art Here fore muxo eoHily 
s rit bed Ml moeler n s] cctaele lenses are 
in ule In the ieui (W itlt held) form The 
tiuiiu oftheS should fat c oni f ntal ly and It 
iscssenti ilthatthi y hhoiildbnngttie centre 
of the lens opposite the ccntio of the pupil 
of the ey e m front of whu h it is pi iced 

( i ntuf t lenses mide from blown glass or 
plustK and worn m duect coutict with 
the eve unde i the eyelids iro being used to 
cojieet defeets for whieh no S cm be 
designed ind also they h ivt ccbthetic ad 
vantages e ver S for people m t c rtam pro 
fcssions This modem develoiineut is 
still m its mfincy 

'Spectator, The,' a siviienny weekly 
I ng unodital oatab m 182b The 
founder an Ufa st editor proprietor Robert 
Stephen Rintoiil (d 1858) took tho titl 
iiid pobsit ly the ideal of a n m pohtn al 
fimilv journal from the origmil S 
pltnued by kddison {qi ) and stcolo 
(c/ I ) whieh e ame to an end m De 1712 
Mthough non politic al in intention tho 
^ dcchired its faith in 1832 by taking a 
strong Btsiicl in favour of the Refonxi Bill 
and its mlliieuce iiideponclout of party 
w IS used to suppcit the trades imion 
movement and alb d to furthest the coloni il 
bc hemps of (ribbon W ikefield {gv) 1 itci 
In tho century tho S wxs remarkable foi 
Its iinpopulvi but light minded advoc loy 
of the North m the Amcr eivil war 
while \V liter Bogehot fnend of Hntte n 
and Ciible wcie among many disLiii 
fished e( ntnbutors Smee Its found i 
tion except for one brief interlude four 
men have guided the S for the past 
century Rlntoul Hutton {q v ) and Mere 
dith Townsend {g i ) and John I oo 
fetiae her {q x ) Nir Lvelv n \\ re nt h (/ 1 ) 

succeeded m 1925 as editor iiid chief 
proprietor In 1912 Wilson H tris (from 
194 1 to 19)0 Independent M I for Cam- 
bridge Uuiv ) became editer '^ii Fvelyn 
Wiench remaining cbaiiiiian of the bo ini 
of directors The S continues to day to 
supply on a coinpleteh non i arty basis 
authoritative comments both ntical and 
explanatory, on events of public interest 
at home and abroad emphasising par- 
ticularly the Importance of closa imder- 
standing between the members of the 
Brit Comnumweolth. the Commonwealth, 
and the U 8 members of the United 
Nations See Yf B Thomas, The Siont 
of the Spectator, 1928 
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Spectre of the Bnpoken, vee Brockfx 
Spectres, see Apparitiov 
Spectrographic Analysis, see under 
Spectrum and SprcTROscoii 

Spectroheliograph, specinl ptiotoirraphic 
spectroscope sufrsrestod by Jaustu in L870 
applied b> Hale and Deslandrcs about 
1890 A second slit, parallel to the oolb 
xnatoT sbt is placed close in front nf the 
Bonsitlve plate tho photographic plate is 
moved in correspondence u ith the sun s 
movement across tho collimator <Hht with 
the result that a photograph is produced 
by light of onlv the single wave length 
isolated by the second sbt Hv its means 
the spectrum of any vapour m tho sim 
may be studied m isolation 

Spectroheliosoope, mstiiimcnt made on 
osscntialh the same principles as the 
spectrohebograph but m \\ Inch bv me ms 
of a rapidly rotating rc( tangular pn*^m a 
finite portion of the solar atmosphere is 
rendered \ isible to tho ej e in the light of i 
single wave length 

Spectroscopic Binaries sre those very 
close binaries (doublo stars) — less than 
one twentieth of a second of nrc apart — 
which cannot bo resohed with the most 
powerful telestope Ihe speetroscopo is 
used to reveal their orbital revolution and 
the principle utilised by the istronomer 
known as the Doppler (q t ) effect supplies 
much valuable information about these 
systems It is not quite correct to say 
that one body revolves around another 
though the statement approximates closer 
to the truth the more massive ono bod^ is 
in comparison with the other as in the 
case of the sun and the cartli \ctually 
each body revolves around the centre of 
gravity of the system and hence if the 
orbital plane of the binary system bes m 
any direction except in a plane at right 
angles to the lino drawn from tlu earth to 
the orbital plane each star will alternate ly 
approach and recode from us In the c x 
<*eptlonfLl case mentioned neither star will 
approach nor receda from the earth and 
tim Doppler principle is inapplicable If 
the spectrum of two stars apparently very 
close together is examined the otars being 
nearly in the Ime of sight but not physi 
cally connected and therefor© relatively 
at rest each to the other the spettrum 
looks like that of a single star But if the 
two stare form a binary systc m ctu h must 
be moving round their coniimm centre i f 
gravity and the lines of tho spectnim of 
the approaching ono will be shifted 
toward the violet end and tlioso of the 
receding one towards the n d t nd Ckirre 
eponding lines will thus bo separated and 
from the shift of a lino tlio velocity of 
each component can be deduced bup 
pose the wave length ,of some particular 
la 4000A (A is an Angstrom unit) and 
the shift is lA, the velocity of approach 
or recession according to the end of the 
apectruin towards which the Une is 
•displaced, is the velocity of light, 
that Is, over Mm a sec It has been 
/found Chat Gapella, a well known spectro- 
scopic binary, gives a spectrum of double 
IbicB which change from double to single 
4 md then from ntagle to double, each in 
ffltty-two days, which tells us that each 


star revoh cs round its centre of gravity 
in 104 da^s When one star is much 
bnghtci than the other os happens in 
mo(«t cases only the bpoctiuiii of tht 
bnglitcr ono is visible and this severely 
lostrlcts the amount of information that 
can be domed If both spectra are seen 
and the shift of one is a certain friction of 
thit of the other it is certain that the 
same fraction represents tlie ratio of the 
velocitus of the components and hence 
the ratio of the masses and ilso of then 
distances fiora their centre of gravity 
Knowing the distance of tho stirs from 
the eaith from their parallax (qv ) xud 
their angul ir separation from the use of 
tho interferometer their actuil lineir 
distance ipart Is easily deduced rrom 
this and their period their e omhiiiod m iss 
is found from the formal i M a*//^ 
where a is thiir distance npait iii astro 
nomic il units 2 their period m \(ars mil 
M their miss m tiiins of the snn is tlu 
iimt Knowing the ratio of tlmi masses 
the miss of each coiiiponeiit can then ht 
deduced It has been found tint tht 
periods of S B tango from a few horns to i 
few y( irs and tint in more linn lulf tlu 
coses thc\ are Ics than ten cii>8 

Spectrum and Spectroscope When i 
beim of light is pissed through a pnsin 
diffraction grating oi other dispcrsm,? 
agency it is genenllv spre id out m a fan 
wise beam which if made to fall on ii 
white screen produces a colour d band of 
hght known as a spectrum studi of 
spectra began when Newton bought a 
glass prism at Stourbridge 1 air lu ii 
Cambii Ut and pe i foi mf d tho cc Ic hr ite d 
senes of experiments tint he has de 
seribiil m his Optuk^t Newtons de 
senption of his first experiment inns as 
follows In a very dark ( h imber at a 
round hole about ono thud pait if in Inch 
broad made In tlio bhuttt r of i Window I 
placed a Glass Prism w herebi tho beam of 
the bun s Light winch came in at that hoh 
might be refracted upwards towards the 
opposite Wall of the chamber and then 
form a coloured imago of tho Sun 

5ig 1 is Newtons diagram cxpl lining 
the arrangement Newton observed that 
the pate h of coloured light Vll thrown on 
tho paper consisted of the following 
colours \iolct indigo blue green yellow 
orange red arrangod in that order Ihe 
speetnim ire el need In this way was not 



pure, 1 e the colours overlapped to a con- 
siderable extent but the essential features 
of the production of the spectrum in this 
manner were explained correctly by 
Newton as follows The white light from 
the sun is refracted when it enters the 
prism and again when it leaves it. Now 
this white light consists of a mixture of the 
above colours, and the prism splits up the 
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, wlilte light Into Its com- 
r ^ • ponent colours Violet 

M l VIOLET is deviated more 

than the blue light, and 
red light is deviated least 
o*all lig 2 represents 

M BLUE Newton’s explanation of 

the coloured patch 
foimcd on the wall. lie 

M found that It really con- 

sisted of an luflmto num 
her of coloured images of 
the holi in the shutter 

M ovoi lapping one another , 
some of these are shown 
in the figure. Their 
RED colours innge between 

\ lolct and red 1 n order 
to improve the points 
of the spectrum it was 
neec ssary to dc vise some 
means of avoiding the serious overlapping 
in the fust experiment Newtou s final 
arrangement is essentially that of the 


FIG 2 


gent beam Is parallel, %nd is brought to 
a focus at F by the lens M. Thus the 
observer views both erosswires and 
coloured imago of the slit by means of the 
cycpieectE. Each cxilourocl component of 
the onglnal light is brought to a focus on 
the erosswires, and overlapping is mini- 
mised m this wav and the spectrum is 
‘pure.* Overlapping cannot be entirely 
avoided, since the slit though narrow has 
a definite width and, as stated above the 
arrangement forms colouied images of this 
sht at F 

Uypis of Spectra — The solar spectrum 
as viewed by Newton was a eoiitinuous 
band of colour sti etching from rod to 
violet 1 raunhofer, however, iliscovered 
that it was 1 1 ossc d b v nuint rous dark lines, 
mclK atiug that certain eolours wore miss- 
ing from the complete spectrum The 
explanation of these linos is given later 
An incandescoiit l)od> gives nso to a 
continuous spcctimn tc the band of 
c oloiirs IS ( ontinuous The spt i trum of an 



ordinary pattern of the modern siicctro- 
scope 

Uhe Specbo^cope — lig 3 shows the 
essential features of the ordinary spectro- 
seope O is the coUimaior^ and consists of 
a hollow tube blackened on the inside and 
containing an aehroinatie convex lens 1j at 
one end and a noiiow slit at the other 
H is a rack and iiinion urningement for 
moving the slit relative to the lens L. T 
is the ideatope, with the evepiece E 
mounted at one end and an achromatic 
convex lens M at the othc r end The roc k 
R enables the eyepiec t and c rosswlres (at 
F) to be shifted relative to the lens M 
The prism is mounted on a prism table P 
that carries a circular scale divided into 
degrees and half-degrees The collimator 
is fixed, but the telescope eamos a vernier 
moving over the scale of the pnsm table, 
and the position of tho telescope can be 
road to ^ or of a degree 

Tho Instrumenkis adjusted so that the 
slit is at a prln. tocus of the collimator 
Ions L. the erosswires F at a prln. focus of 
the telescope lens M, and finally so that 
the eyepiece is focused on the oiosswires 

Light from the souroe then enters the 
silt and is refracted at L so that a parallel 
beam of Ugbt falls on the prism. The 
diagram shows only one coloured com- 
ponent of the original light. The emer- 
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element is characterised bv a nuinbei of 
bright liues separated bv intervals, aud 
each element has its own pecuhar hne 
spectrum Thus if a sodium com- 
pound, such as common salt, is 
placed in a Uunson fiame, the light 
emitted IS an Intense > ellovv tliat is 
seen to consist of two yellow lines 
very close together m the visible D| 
spectrum These lines are typical 
of sodium, and afford the most 
delicate tost known for the presence 
of sodium in a mixture The spectra 
of gases such as hydrogen, air oxv 

r , helium, etc., may be observed 
passing an electric discharge 
through a Oeissler tube that con- 
tains the gas at a very low pressure 
Discharge tubes of this tvpe are 
usually of the pattern shown in 
Fig 4. A and B are the tw o tenni 
nalolcotrodes, D is the point where 
the tube is finally sealed off after it 
has been repeatedly washed out 
with tho gas and exhausted Ihe 
tube is sealed off when the pressure 
inside is of the order of milli- 
metres of meroury, it Is worked 
from a small induction coU (g.v.), 

A and B bt ig connected to the 
secondary terminals of the coll. 

A luminous discharge takes Place 
between A and B and the oaplilary ria. 4 
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tube C IS *fllledi with tho light that Is spectrum was found to consist of tlio 
oharaoterlstio or the element within, bright lines that corrospiaided exactly 
It may be remarked, m passing, that this with the absorption lines In the solar 
form of discharge is now widely used In spechrum. The spectrum of the moon*s 
advertising signs. The brilliant orange- light provides certain evidence that thu 
red signs aro discharge tubes containing moon Is a cold body that merely roiiects 
neon, and the spectxum of this element, as the sun's light. 

expected, contains a wealth of red and Refined Methods of SpecirumAiuilyns . — 

orange hnes, together with a few yellow, Tho wave theory of light (see Liqtit) was 
green, and blue lines in the visible region, ilrst propounded by Huygens, and his 
A third typo of spectruni Is known as an hj pothesis was subsequently confirmed by 
absorption spectrum. This is characterised Young and Fresnel at the beginning of the 
by absorption bands, w hich are produced nmeteenth century. Light waves of all 
by the absorption of light from the source wave-lengths travel at the same velocity, 
by some interposed medium. During the namely 186,271 m. per sec , in vacuo, but 
last century Kirchhofl discovered that an their velocities in transparent media such 
incandebcent body when relatively cold as glass are dllfercnt for every diffeicnt 
absoibs those radiations that it emits wave-length. Dispcisioii, or tho splitting 
when hot. Thus if hght fiom an ordinary up of white light or any coloured light into 
elettnc lamp passes through a Bunsen its component colours bv refraction 
flame unpregnated with sodium, then through a prism, is duo to this difieienoe 
since the flame is colder than the lamp, in their velocities in glass. There aie two 
the yellow lines of sodium will bo missing means of analysing light that aie not only 
m the light that passes through the flame more refined than the mithod of prism 
and the bpoctium observed will bo a con- spectroscopy ah eadydcscriiied but enable 
tmuous spectrum with two dark lines thewave-lengthsof thodifCeicntiolouis to 
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corresponding to tho position of tho be measured. Tho first of thesi m diffrac* 
sodium lines In this way the dark linos tion yraiinq spectioscopy. There aro 
of the solar spcctnun aro explami d. The two types of dllTiartlon grating: (1) the 
bun consists of a photosphcio (qv), or tiansmlbsion giabing, (2) tho reiloctiou 
im andescent body, surrounded liy a giating 

chromosphere (q.r.) that is lntonbcl> hot, (1) The best type of transmission grating 
but cooler than tiie photosphere The is due to Rowland, who devised an engine 
chiouiosphere contains many of the knowm for ruling fine hues on plate glass so dose 
teiicstrial elements in a vaporised state, together that gratings having from '20,000 
and as a result the solar spectrum is to 40,000 lines to the inch are made. Tho 
crossed by absorption hues eorrespondlng linos aro equidistant and tho rulings aro 
to tho lines of those elements. This is Identical m character. When a beam of 
shown m a stnklng manner by Fig. 5, in light falls on such a grating diffraction 
which the upper spectrum is that of iron, takes place, owing to tho fact that the 
obtained from an electnc arc struck be- ruhngs constitute obstacles of a size that 
tween iron electrodes, and the lower is tho is greater than, yet of the order of, tho 
solar spectrum The bnglit lines of the wave-lengths of light If a parallel beam 
iron spectrum aro markid in the figure by of light falls normally on tho imiting sev. 
the black lines, while the absorption lines spectra are formed The uiroctlon In 
in the solar spectrum arc marked by tho which the diffracted hght of wave-length X 
white hnes. It will be seen tliat aU the appears makes an angle 0 with the normal 
intense Unee in the iron spectxum corre- to the grating, whore cfiine^ « nX, e being 
spond to intense absorption lines in tlie tho distance between successive rulings of 
solar spectrum. It Is interestiug to note tho grating and n being an integer. For 
that the element helium was first dis- n — 1, tlio spectrum formed is said to be 
covert during the total eclipse of 1 868 by of the first order. Measurements of wave- 
spectrum aiudysls of tho light from the lengths are made by measuring 0 for tho 
mm, whence Its name. Certain absorption given colours. The grating is substituted 
Itnes in the solar spectrum could not be lortbeprismonthetabteofaspeotrosoope 
traced to oorrespond with any known and the table is revolved until the plane of 
terrestrial element. Confident that the the grating is exactly normal to the axis 
mifBlng element would be discovered later of the coUimator. The visible spectrum 
its name waa given to it then and there, consists of light of wav^e-lengths betweeh 
When Ramsay Isolated the gaa by Crao- 4000 x 10** cm. and 8000 x 10** om. 
Uonal distillation of liquid aJv. in 1896, its approximately. The wave-lengths of tho 
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two sodium lines in the visible spectrum 
are 6890 'x 40 -® cm. and 589b x 10“» cm. 

(2) Rowland's reflection erratiner is a con- 
cave mirror of speculum metal ruled in a 
similar manner to the transmission grat- 
ing. The dispersion produced by such a 
grating is considerably greater than that 
produced by the transmission grating 
E ig 6 shows how the com ave grating Is 
used The grating is rigidly mounted at 



FIG. 6 


G on the tirm IG. The sbt is at S, and this 
is illuminated bv the light to bo analysed 
The hght f Ij the grating, and is 
dllTraeted in directions that depend on the 
wave-lengths of the components of the 
oiiglnal light IG is equal to the ladius of 
curvature of the giating and the dilli acted 
images are loi lucd at successive positions 
of I as the arm GI is rotated in order to 
view any particular colour The specti um 
IS viewed by means of an eyepiece as 
shown or photogiaplud by means of a 
plate placed at I Actually the wave- 
lengths cun be read off quite simply, for it 

can bo shown that fal — ^ , where n is 

the order of the spectrum. \ the wave- 
length of the image formed at I, r the 
radius of ouivature of the grating, and e 
the distance between successive nilmgs of 
the grating. Hence foi a spectrum of 
iven order, X is directlv proportional to 
1 and a wave length scale may be marked 
out along the beam bl. The spectrum 
formed by such a grating is often sev. 
feet long 

Superior even to tliis type of grating is 
the interff ronieter Micholson (q 1 ? ) and 
Fabry and P 6 rot aio responsible for the 
two best types of mterferometors. E ig. 7 
shows tho interferometer constructed by 
Miohelson. Tho light from the source S 
falls on the piece of plate glass G, whose 
back surface is half -platinised, so that half 
the light 18 reflected to the mirror at A. 
platinised on ito front face, and half 
through a oompensating pieoo of plate- 
glass D to the mirror at B, also platinised 
on its front face. The light Is reflected at 
A and B, and reaches the observer at O. 
In this way two beams originally from the 
same source are si^rposed. u the opti- 
cal paths traversea by the two beams are 
identical or differ by an Integral number 
of wave-lengths of the light examined, 
then reinforcement takes place at 0 » ue. 


the crests of the two sets of waves coincide 
and the effects of the tvw) beams are added 
together. If, however, the optical paths 
differ by an odd number of half wave- 
lengths. then the crests of one sot of waves 
comcidd with tho troughs of the other set 
and the resultant effect is the difference 
between the effects of the two beams The 
observer can perceive when there is a 
maximum or mlmmum of bnghtness due 
to the interference of tho two beams. 
Measurements of wave lengths ore made 
in tho lollowing way The sc rew T is made 
w ith tho greatest care, and has a pitch of 
I mm , the table on which A is mounted 
can be moved backwards or forwards by 
means of the wheel \V actuated by a worm 
wheel, BO that a shift of 1 > mm can be 

read off from tho divs on the wheels The 
observei moves A until, sav, 500 successive 
maxima have been observed and counted. 
Then if the distanc e A has moved is d cm., 
we have 2d — 500X, where X is the wave- 
length of the light MonochromaUo light 
is necessary for the source, tliH may be 
obtained by filters or by using a prism 
spcotioRcopo without the eyepiece to get 
any paitloular line, whose ^^u\( length is 
ronuircd, as tho souieo b 

Mifhelson's 6 oholon spectroscope is 
another refined mstrumont foi measuring 
wave lengths 

VUra-vvolct and Infra-red lieowns of the 
Spectrum — Light of w avo-leiigth loss than 
about 1000 X 10 ® cm. docs not piO(lu(e 
any sensation of sight wlioii it falls on tho 
human eye, ogam, light of wave Length 



O 

Fig. 7 


greater than about 8000 x 10 ''* cm pro- 
duces no response in the eye The former 
IS known as ultra-violet light, and the 
latter os infra-red hght, and particular 
methods are required for investigation in 
these regions. When a body, such as a 
piece of metid. is heated It first emits 
mte-red light tnat is detected by its heat- 
ing effect* Subsequently the body emits 
the longer visible red rays, and as it gets 
hotter still the whole yisible sprectrum and 
ultra-violet light are emitted and the body 
looks white. 
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Inpra^red Spectrum, — A sonbitlTe ther- 1 
mometer plax;ed fti tho infra-red region Is I 
sufficient to detect the prcbouco of an 
infra-red spectrum from a hot body, hut in 
order to measure wave-lengths ,and In- 
tdnsities of the light in this region some 
delicate instrument is required. The 
spectroscope used for this w ork has a prism 
of rock-salt that (unlike glass) is trans- 
parent to infra-red light. Lenses of this 
material ma> be used in the spectroscope, 
hut it is more batisfactorv to use metallic 
mirrors in place of lenseb for focusing the 
light. The concave diffraction grating is 
a most suitable instrument for this region | 
of tho spectrum. The eye is replaced by a 
radiomicrometor or Imear bolometer Tho 
latter depends on the fact that tho electri- 1 
cal resistance of a metal stnp increases as 
its temp is raised The infra-red light is 
allowed to fall on a thm strip of platinum, 
blackened to make it more sensitive as an 
absorber of radiation, smtably moimtod 
and connected m an electrical circuit for 
the measurement of small differences of 
electrical resistance. In prospecting the 
infra-red regions nith this instrument, the 
presence of a bright hne is indicated by the 
kick of the galvanometer in the electrical 
ciremt, and tins also enables an observer 
to measure the intensity of the infra-red 
line. The longest infra-red ^^avcs mea- 
sured are of the order of 6 x 1 0*“* cm 
UUra-1 rolet Spectrum — Tho ultra violet 
spectrum was believed to extend from 
light of wave-lengths 4000 x 10~* cm. 
that lies Just beyond the visible violet to 
1000 X 10-« cm., but in 1920 MiUikan 
succeeded in measuring wave-lengths of 
1000 X 10~* cm., and later research has 
revealed waves of length of about 200 x 
lO"* cm. Tho existence of the ultra- 
violet spectrum was discussed as early as 
1801, when Ritter found that silver 
chloride was most rapidly affected when it | 
was placed bevond the extreme violet of 
tho visible spectrum. Stokes m 1852 ex- 

S lained that Ritter’s discovery was really 
be discovery of an iifvisible spectrum, and 
by means of the phenomenon of fluores- 
cence (q.v.) exhibited by such bodies as 
uranium glass Stokes revealed the presence 
of a wealth of bright lines in tho ultra- 
violet spectra of elements. It is generally 
known to-day that the number of bright 
lines in the ultra-violet region far exceeds 
tiie number of such lines in the visible 
spectrum. Since ultra-violet light is 
readily absorbed by ordinary glass, the 
usual form of prism spectroscope is useless 
for the analysis of the ultra-violet spec- 
trum. Quartz lenses and prisms may be 
used Instead, for these are fairly trans- 
parent to a vride range of wave-lengths in 
this r^on. The concave grating b very 
Biiltabie, and Fdry’s spectrograph is 
often used (see bibliography). Ultra-violet 
light affects photographio plates, and In 
mapping spectra in this region such 
a ^te, endosed in a camera, replaces 
the visual methpd adopted for the visible 
speotrqm. _ 

The DoppHer Effed (see Sottnd). — The 
toct that tne bright lines in stellar spectra 
exhibit a shift towards the violet end of 
the speotnun U the star Is moving in the 


line of sight towards tho observer is 
merely an example of the 14opl>ler effect 
already explained in tho article on sound. 
Similarly the lines arc shifted towards the 
red if tho star is receding m the line of 
sight. From measurements of these shifts 
it IS possible to deduce the speed of reces- 
sion or approach, it is also possible to 
determine the speed of rotation of the sun 
in this way, for the peripheral portions ore 
moving in the IJne of sight towards or away 
from the observer Tho existence of 
double stars rotating about their common 
centre of gravity, and too close together to 
be resolved by a telescope, is revealed by 
the Doppler shift of the bright Imes in tho 
spectrum. 

Theory of Spectra , — The latter part of 
the nineteenth century witnessed a scries 
of patient and exhaustive researches on 
tho exact mcasuromentb of the wave- 
lengths of spectral lines Si lontists were 
confident that this was necessary work 
pielimmary to a discovery of a theory of 
the origin of spectra Every element has 
its own characteristic spectrum , chemical 
combination with other elements does not 
obscure the speetrum of the clement itself 
Hence the light emitted by a luminous 
element is atomic in its origin. It was 
hoped that a theory of spectra would soon 
be forthcoming that would reveal some- 
thing of the nature of an atom, perhaps 
something sub-atomle Actually the pro- 
cess was reversed , a theory of the structure 
of the atom preceded and led to the cx 
planation of the origin of spectra. 

By the process of trial and erior Balmer, 
a secondary-school master in bwltrorland, 
succeeded m 1885 in reducing tho spec- 
trum of ^drogen to some soit of law and 
order. He found that the wave-length A 
of tho bright hnes in the spectrum of 
hydrogen could be expressed by a simple 

formula A « K was a 

constant and m was given the values 3, 
4, 5, etc A more modern way of ox- 

pressmg tho formula is i — r( 2 , ~ 

where * denotes the frequency and R is 
Rvdberg’s constant which is 3 291 x 10^. 
Balmer conjectured that tho spectrum of 
hydiogen might posblblv contain other 


series of Imes given by ? — R^|, — 

and r ** R (J, — but the spectroscope 

in his day was notable to detect such lines 
in the ultra-violet and Infra-red. They 
wore actually found later by Lyman and 
Paschem, respectively, and the series of 
lines corresponding to the last two formuln 
are called the Lyman and Paschen series. 
As an illustration of the Application of the 
formulBB take m - 4, in which case the 
value of the expression inside the brackets 

18 3/16. and r - ^ x 3 291 x IQX - 

617 X 10**. The veloottr of light la 
299,796 km./8eo., and the wave-length is 
found by dividing the velocity of Iwt by 
the frequency so that the wave-length In 
this oaje la 4859 x em. It is usual 
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to express •wave-lengths m terms of the 
Angstrom uni?(g r.), one Angstrom being 
10 ”* cm , so that the wave-length m the 
case under consideration is 48 *>9 A. This 
IS the well known lla line, and tho wave- 
lengths of others can be found by assign- 
ing different integral values to /a in tho 
above hinnulcn Halmer’s law remained 
a simple but unexplained empiin al law 
enabling the wave length of any hydrogen 
line m the above senes to bo computed 
when the wa\c length of onc> of the lines 
was known 

Then cainc the ciuintum theory ((/ r ) 
and Riitlui fold’s niidcar theory of the 
atom (sec Nuclfus) hrom those Ilohi 
developed a theory of tho hydrogen atom 
His theory, put lonusclj, is as tollows 
( 1 ) tho hydrogen atom consists of a posi- 
tively charge d nucleus (the proton) lound 
whic h an c U t tron desc ribos an oi bit under 
the eketruni ittr.ietion between the pro- 
ton and electron Expressed mitlio- 
matoallv loi a circulai orbit we have 

win 10 rn is the electrome mass, 

r r* 

moving with velocity v m an oibit of 
radius r unde r tho attrac tivo force 

wheie c is the charge on the election and 
on tho Tiroton ( . Of the infinite variet v 
of oi bits that aio pos‘ -bio occoiding to the 
laws of classical dynamics, Jlohr asseils 
that only those orbits are stable for which 
the angiilui momentum is an integral 

multiple of « w here /iis Planck’s < oiistant 


(s<t Qi vNTUVi Tm ORY) and has the value 
0 OO X 10“®’ sec erg This second as- 
snmiitiou of Rohr expressed in mathe- 
nh 

matieal form becomes wir - 2 ^ 2 . where n 

IB an integer Combining these two 
equations we obtain the radii of the stable 

w*/i* 

orbits of tho electron, viz. r = 4 ^ 243 ;^ 

(3) Rohr's last assumption is that the 
emission of ridiation from tho hydrogen 
atom follows Kinstein’s photo-electric 
law (see Photo-Ei rcTRicirv), E*- En** 
hv, i e radiation of frequency ^ is emitted 
when tho eleitron jumps from one orbit 
where tho energy of tlie atom is E 4 to 
another nearer tho nucleus, where ith 
energy is En In other words, the quan- 
tum of energy radiated is equal to the 
difference between the energies of the atom 
in its initial and final states Now it ni ly 
be shown that the energy of the atom wlit n 
the electron is in the nth orbit is 


fc* 'n® 


Hence E* - -• - i). ''here 

k>n. But Efc - En “ hv. 


Hence i — i - R(^t - j^)i where R is 

the constant By these bold 

assumptions, Bohr reached the equation 
that is identical with that deduced by 


Balmer from the observod^faots. In other 
words, J explained. The 

diflerent terms mside tho biackots corre- 
spond to Che difforout energy -levels within 
the atom, and the process of emission of 
light b> an clement (onsists of ( 1 ) atomic 
excitation in whit li the election is thrown 
out of its original orbit to one further re 
moved from the nuek us, ( 2 ) tho return to 
an inner level 01 orbit, while the eueigv 
corresponding to the difference between 
these two levels is radiated in aecordani e 
with tho quantum tlu ory Rohr’s theoi y , 
bold as it IS, IS justified quantitatively 
Furthermore, its eouclusious were 
stiengthcntd by its applications not oiilv 
to the spe< tra of other i lomeiits, but ilso 
to tho mteipK tation of X ray spei ti i of 
elements X lays arc light waves of wave- 
lengths of tho order of 10 ”» cm , and the 
methods of X-ray spectroscopy aie dtalt 
with m tho article on X Rays In spiU of 
the success of the Rohr theory then win 
many details m the spectrum ot ii^drogeu 
which it was unable to eTjdain, hut it 
would exceed tho limits of spaio to deal 
with these, bmee 1925 the Rohr-Somiiu i 
feld model has been abandoned ('^jommer- 
ftld was responsible for various modiUea- 
tions, such as the introduction of elliptical 
orbits of electrons louud the uueltus 
hence his name is now associated with 
that of Rohr 111 the model of the itom) 
Neveitheless Rohr's theoi y is still used 
fop many purposes, largely her iiise the 
model was easily vihualised while the. 
newer theories are too abstract to lu 
visualised See «/vo Zj^bman Lu k r 
See A. Somnierfeld, Atomic Structure and 
SjKctral Lilies, 1921 1017, N Bohr, 7/ce 
Theory of Spectra and Atomic Constitution 
1924, R. A Houston, A Trfotise on Lujht 
1924, A. Schuster and J M NichoNoii, 
The Theory of Optics, 1924, G. Rirt- 
vvhi'^tle. Quantum Theory of the itom 
1926, R. W Wood, Physical Optus, 19 U, 
G. F. C Searle, Experimental Optics, 19 J » 

R. A. Sawyer, Experimental Specto 
graphy, 1945, and L ( 3 . Martin, Technical 
Optics, 194S. 

Speculum Metal, alloy consisting of 13(> 
parts of copper and 58 9 parts of tm It 
is white lu colour and takes a high polish 
Formerly used for specula or mirrors ot re 
fleeting telescopes, it has now been partlv 
replaced bv silvered or aliiminlsed glass. 

* Speculum Perfeodonis,* or the Mirror of 
Perfection, work by tho Franeisean 
brother, I.co of Assisi, which gives the 
earliest wiitten account of tho life of &t 
Francis. It was written about 12*27. A 
trans is pub. in the Temple Classics 

Spec, Maximilian. Count vun (ISOl- 
1914), Ger. admiral, b. at Copenhagen. 
In 1914 he was in command of the Far £. 
squadron, and on the outbreak of the First 
World War escaped from Chinese waters. 
On Nov. 1, 1914, he defeated Adm Oradock 
at Coronel (g.v.), but on Deo. 8 his squad- 
ron waa annihilated at the battle qf the 
Falkland Is di.v.). S. himself going down 
with his flagship the Schamhorsl, 

Speech. According to various scholars, 

S. Is the use of articulate sound symbols 
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for the expresa^on of thoiK?ht. In Sir | 
Alan Gardiner's opinion, this definition is 
only partly right. Ue considers S. as a 
universally exerted activity, consisting in 
the application of a universally^poBsessed 
science, termed Icmgungo. Furtherinoie, 
in Dr. Gardiner's opmion, these two human 
attributes (language, the science, and S., 
Its active application), have often been 
confused with one another or regarded as 
identical. is fuudamciitall) a social 
activity of mankind; though mail) species 
of animals employ a kind of this is 
extremely poor and vogue. Sf t also Elo- 
cuiion; LANorAOii.; Lanouagi , Origin 

OF, LaNGUAGI H, CLAbSIlir\T10N OF*, LlN- 
OUI3TIO Famiitls; LI^aulSTIc bciENCK; 
ORTHOGR IPHl ; l*llILOLOGY *, VOCALIH A- 
TiON, \oicK AVI) Voici. Training, flee 
A. II. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and 
Language, 1932 ('Mith copious bibho< 
graph} ). 

Speed, Harold (<>. 1873), Eng. painttr, 6. 
in London, studied at b. Kcn«'iugton ami 
Ro\al AcadcniA schools. Hu portrait 
paiutiiigH include King Edward VII , 
King xVlhcrt of Bilgiuni. eU 

Speed Records, see utuler Ai ronautics; 
Moior C’vrs and Motor Cycles, 
Motor Hovts. 

Speedway Racing, form of motor-cycle 
racing on a shale or cinder tiiuk, usually 
about 1 in. long, in the shape of an oval 
The niacdiiiics used tor b. 11. differ from 
ordinaiy motor-cj clos, hgUtness being an 
impoitnnt consideiation. The loose sur- 
face of the track and the sharp bends 
make it n very thrilling foim of racing 

11 wav begun in Australia and the 
USA, after the First Woild Wai, and 
was intioduccd to Britain In 1928, where 
it quickly gained in popularity so that by | 
19o0 there were over forty tracks and i 
three leagues, b .R. has also spread to inubt 
European countries. A team t insists of 
eight riders. Two ndeis from eadi U*am 
compete In aheat, the wmuei scoi mg three 
points, the second two, and tlie third 
one. A match usually consists of fourteen 
heath and the team with the gieatest 
number of points are the winners, b. 11. 
lb unique among majoi sports m that it 
is the only one where betting is prohibited. 

Speedwell, see Vekonic \ 

Speen, see under HFwnuKY, 

Speer, Albert (b. 190.i). Ger. architect 
and politician, b. at Mannheim. Ho 
joined the National Socialists and planned 
sev. public buildings for tiiem In 1942 
he became chief of war inoduction, and by 
1944 had responsibility for all industrial 
output. Ho was sentenred to twenty 
years' imprisonment for war crimes at the 
NurembeK trials. 

Speier (Fr. Spires), tn. in the Rhineland- 
Palatinate, Germany, on the Rhine, 14 m. 
S. of Mannheim, and 21 ni. S. of Worms. 
An anct. tn. S. became a free city In 1294, 
and was Important in the Middle Ages and 
down to the seventeenth century. The 
Bomanesquel^thedral, one of the largest 
in chxlstendom, was begun in 1030 ; it was 
badly damaged In 1689 and 1793, and was 
restored in the nineteenth century. Ot^er 
buildings of note are a tn. hall, museum, 
and picture gallery, and there is a fine 


botanical garden. S. was Ihe scat of the 
Imperial Chamber from x527 to 1689. 
The diet of S. in 1529 was the origin of tlic 
term 'Protestant.' Theio are manufs. of 
tobacco, footwear, cotton, and tiles, and 
the tn. is a iiv. port 

Speiss, crude arsenido of cobalt or 
nickel which is obtained on smelting the 
aisenlcal on*8 of these metals. A naturally 
occurring arsenide of cobalt with nickel 
and iron is called spoiss-coball. 

Speke, John Hanning (1827-64), Eng. 
explorer, b. at Joidans, near Ilmiustci, 
bomcrbctshlro. In 1844 entered the 
Indian Army, and served in the Punjab 
campaigns. To S fell the honour oi 
btmg the discoverer of the Victoria 
Nyuu/a Lake, the houree of the Nile. In 
18.>9 he made public liib discoveries m 
England, and gamed tlie suppoit of the 
Royal Geographical botietv, wliuh sent 
him on a second expedition with J. A 
Grant m 1800. Ills Jonryut! of the Dia 
cov(ry of flu Soimi of thi Sik 0801) has 
been repimttd m Exeryman’s Ijibiaix. 

Speke, lo< ahty 7 m. S E. of Livcrriool 
England. Thoio is an airport. 1 ai tones 
include one piodurlng penieillin and 
btrcptomycin Tho dcvi lopment of b. ns 
an industrial evtato niid a tn having 
22,000 peisons was planned by Lixeipool 
City Council in 19 h> 

Speleeology, scieutilio study of (,ives, 
sec C vv’^i M , 

Spelling Reform, sn biMPTlliED bPLL- 
LING. 

Spell, Magic, see Incam ation 

Spelt (Common Wheat), Win xr 

Spelter, ingot /Ine obtained by the 
snn IG r on reineltiug and casting tin* con- 
densed /me vapour It is also tho name 
given to an ullov of equal partb of /me 
and c'opper 

Spemann, Hans (1809-1941), (ut. 
zoologist, b at btuUgart Ho was sue - 
cessivUv prof, ai Rostock Umv., a din c toi 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm mstitnti* of biology 
in Reiliii, prof, at and rector of Fieiburg 
Umv IIo did pioneer work in homology 
and evolutionary meehnnus, gaining the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1935. He 
pub. Biitrage zu euur Thcone der EiU- 
wxeklung (193.''i) and borschung und I^en 
(1943) 

Spenborough, urb dist of tho W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, 5 m. b E of Bradford. 
Maehmerv, textile's, caipc'ts, plastics, 
belting, asboHios, xx ire, and leather goods 
are made Pop. 3b.600. 

Spencer, family namo of tho earls of 
buudeiland, and of some of tho dukes of 
Marlborough. The following wore two 
promliK lit incmhers of the family. 

Dorothy Spincer (1017-84), countess of 
bnnderland. Edmund Waller the poet 
celebrate d her in his YSfsea as Sarhanssa. 
bhe was married to Henry S., fiist earl of 
Sunderland. 

Charles Spencer (1706-58), fifth earl of 
Sunderland and third duke of Marl- 
borough. He was a soldier and a politi- 
cian, fought at the battle of Dettingon, and 
was made lord privy seal (1755). 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1603), Eng. 
philosopher, b, at Derby. Descended from 
strong nonconformist stock, S. earlyshowed 
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a disregard of authority and a roHanco upon 
his own reasomng powers The redding 
of LycU 8 Pnnctples ofCteology detc rmmed 
Ills phllosopUlc caiecr by rousing in him 
oppohltion to Tlews tx|»ie«*sed Uicrtin 
Ihe tlist fiuits of S s studies were letters 
to J he Nonfonfonniat (184^) ou social 
pioblems Ihcy aduinbrited his later 
c one( rn with tho theory of evolution and 
aro lomnrk ibh for the individualism 
which distinguished ail Ins social writings 
As sub editoi of I he I fcn rrutf (1848 1) 

s made the aequ iiut im c of Huxley 
lyndall George 1 hot and J s Allll and 
wrote his first iiiip itant work Stnal 
Statics (18)1) 111 mttei S w is nb 

fiorbod m the study of tlio development 
of the doctrine of e vt liition as applied to 
sociology, and he begun to apply that 
doetrlno in the Principles of Psychology 
(1855) Iwo veaiB later ho pub a vol of 
Essays Snenftftr Political and Specula 
file, and while preparing these scattered 
writmgs for pub he was awsic tbit they 
were characterised by a unity of prin 
eiple In 1860 there foie S anuouneed 
4 Syntem of Synthetic PhUo<tjphy and i 
Rubbcriptlon list was opened with the help 
of Amor admiiois to meet the cost of the 
vols to be pub The work was not coni 

g leted until 1 896 Tt e overs metaphysics 
lolog> psyt li ^ eulogy and ethics 

Ihe picparatlon of the first vol f irt^t 
Principh^i (1862) h id serious effc cts upon 
S s health from this time his life w is n 
struggle against ill h# ilth with spells 
of writing and enforced holidays abroad 
iml his last veors weie clouded with 
disappointment and si leiitlfh liypo 
chondrla Among his other writings are 
a fnnioiih vol of four essavs on h duration 
(1801) which has been trans into all the 
pi 111 language»s of tho woild and even 
into Arabic and Afohavvk three vols of 
essavs and an AiUotnogrnphy 

Certain tialts in ^ liave great bearing 
ou bis life 8 work He w us his own world 

and siw the universe coniplc te ly outsido 
himsi If as X se painte c ntitv Ins mtollee t 
sub Ined all e motion and he w is locking 
m appreeiition of art loetn hist, ami 
the V line of tnvcl lie « is agnostic 
and onlj late in life boiaino mockingly 
tolerant of religion Although as an in 
ginecT he < onsidered iii li id done satis 
factorJly * an iniiiatien » with concrete 
details and an innate U n leiie v to the most 
completoabsti action ot ge uei il ideas prob 
ablv prevented sue e ess it tlio same time 
his raechaiiical turn of mind led him to 
attempt a pu civ ime hanic'ul iihilosopliv 
He e hose all t hat aide cl mu h a v icw while 
quite < onse lOiis that imp irtant views su h 
as the origin of min 1 w ould remain out 
side his se heme 1 he ke v to his lift s 
work the unifying f irmula for his v ist 
range of abstractions s fmnd in von 
Haera formula * expressing tho course 
of ilevclopment through which every 
plant and animal pasbeb — the change 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity ’ 
he admits that it is probable his system 
of philosophy wouW never have been 
written had von Baer not written before 
him Tie provided S with the most 
abstract idea of evolution, and b s 


whole system consists jn tracing this 
throughout a comprehensive view of the 
univciso Yet it is no more than an 
*e ngmoenng formula in terms of matter 
time and* motion evaelmg the mastery 
of tune See 1 l<iinck Bientiiis, H 
Sewell Herbert Spencer as a Biologist 
1886 F II Collins An ] pitome of the 
Synthetic Philosophy with introcluetion 
b\ H bponcer 1889 11 Sidgwiek fee 
turcs on the I thvcH of Green Spencer and 
Mnrtmeau 1902 I) Dniienii in Intro 
duction to the Philosophy of Spencer 1904 
Sir T A Ibornism ihrbtrt S/icncrr 
1906 and V\ IJ itiuls »n Herbert Spent er 
1916 

Spencer, John Charles Spencer thud 
Earl (1782-lS4i) Liig politi iau b m 
London, educated at Harrow and Timity 
College Cambridge He bee am an M P 
In lb04 and in 1827, bee iiiie I a ler of the 
Whig opposition \8 \iscmnt Altlnrp 
he I lav ed a prominent p irt m i assmg the 
1832 Reform Bill Ou his su cssi n to 
tho carl lorn m 1S34 he rctir d fr ra 
political life Scrhtcbyli Mvers IS JO 
Spencer, Stanley (/ 1802) T ug t uutcr 
b at C ookham on ihames Beikshii He 
hturiied at the ^lade school fiom IJIO t) 
1914, and served in the kirst Wtull W ir 
Ills imiitarv service pruduecd its elfec t ou 
his painting espe c i ill> w is it rtsi iiisibl 
for his gn atest w oil the mural p iiiiHrus 
of tho Memuial t h ipel at Biiigb Ur 
Ihc side wills of the chxpel il pi 1 
crowded ami s tive seencs ef militaiv 
life while the I wail shows the H sur 
reetiou anil r li f from tarthh bur le 
1 or the rcmaiiuU r of s s w >i k tw 
souices aro rosponsible Cook ham aril 
the Bible and his yic^tuies are a blen I it 
the real and the imakinirv S is piiin 
anlv an llhistritor and tho ston bchml 
Ills work bears autobiograpiiicil detail 
Among his other inai u works me th 
sc rie 8 C hi ibt m tlic W ildcrue sb ble u liii„ 
tho bimplt re ilitirs of natiiic with s 
im-iginatiyc poitraval of Christ miaIi 
] ubb and the Heavcnlv \ isitois >V i k 
me n in the House an 1 1 ho 1 ast '5upi e i 
Spencer Gulf, Inlet of id Austialin about 
200 m long betwe^en Yoike an I 1 vie 
peninsulas Wlieat exporte I li mi 
Augusta und Port Pin 
Spender, John Alfred (1862-191 >) 1 ng 
authoi and jmiinalist I ot Bath, un I lu 
rated at Bath College and Balliol College 
Oxford Ldltor of tiie Morning Sets 
Hull (1886 90) ho 3omed the I ill Mill 
Gazette in 1892 and was isaistniit e litii 
of the \Ve<dminster Ga^’ette (1891 an I its 
editor (IS9C 1922) Ho was a i mbti of 
tho Royal ( miiiiission on Hiv r c and 
Matrimoiiinl Ciuses and of tl «pfoiaI 
oomiuission to Lgvpt (1911 20) pub 
Comments of Uagshot (I9l»7) I f of Sir 
Ilenrif Campbell Ban rwaa (19 1) life 
Journalism and I I tic^ (112” 
l/ife of 1st Viscount toudrai/ (1910) 
^lemoirofStr Robert Hudson (1930) lif^ of 
the first eari of Oxford and Asquith (with 
O Asquith 1 i>2), t ifty 1 ears of I ifrope 
(1933) and QoLtmment of Mankind (1938) 
See life by H Wilson Hnirls 1946 
Spender, Stephen (b 1909) 1 ng poet 
and critic b in London educated at Univ 
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Collefire school and Univ College, Oi^ford 
He served m the bp. ci\il wai, and in the 
London dre Ber\i(C during the becund 
\\ orld War b. belonged to the circle of 
Meft-wing* poets of the 19 JUS During 
the war his work, as with that of Day 
Lewis and MacNeice, tended to avoid the 
outer woild, and turn to an inner 8ub> 
jective manner In Hums and I launia 
(1942) he searched for a univeisal experi> 
ence by means of subjec tive eoiitempla> 
tion, and in Sptrtlual Lxplorations (1943) 
attempted to penetrate to the tiue natuie 
of human existence. His poetUnl works 
also include Poems (1933), Vienna (1934), 
1 nal of a Judge (1938) , Pot ins from Spain 
(1939), Rejoice in the Abyns (1943), and 
Poiins of Diduation (1946). Critical 
writings include The Destructiie Element 
(193o): Life and the Pott (1942), Ihe 
Creative Element (1944), and Poetry since 
J930 (1947) Ho has also written the 
piose work European IVitness (1946), and 
has trans works of Tollei. Rilkc, and 
Lorca. Irom 1939 to 1941 he was co* 
editor of Horizon 

Spengler, Oswald (1880-1916), Gcr. 

lentist and huitoiieal philosopher, b. at 
Llankenburg He studii d hist and 
philosophy, linallj cAolving his own 
s\bteni of historical philosophy In 
MuiiKh ho finished his mam woik, Der 
T ntirgang dis ibendlandt^, Lmrisse 
finer Morphologie da \\ dtgesihxchte 
1191S-22, Lug trans ). His pessimistic 
theory was that the diffeunt cultmcs of 
the world <aine to sipaiate lift indc- 
pindent of each other, achievid thtir 

< hmax, dechned, fell and died, m identical 
fycles He sees Europe in its decline, 
and fated to die. In a later book, Jahre 
der hntsiheidung (1931) he tned, how- 

< ver, to find a certain way of Luroptnn 

usurreetiou as a new stiinturc under 
Prusso Oeri leadership His other books 
me hiding Preusstnium und boymhsmws 
(1920), Der MeiUtch und die lethnik 
(1931), and a vof of eollectid speeches 
(1937), are of less importance s gri eted 
the nse of the National boeinlists in (icr- 
inany with enthusiasm in the preface to 
Jahre der EnUcheidung liut the Hitler 
regime could not digest his pessimistic 
doctrine, and his main work was sup- 
pressed See life bv A Me sser, 1924 , also 
H bcholz, Zum II ntirgang des Abend- 
landes (2nd ed ), 1921, () Neiirath, Anti 
spengler, 1921 , M bebrof u r Ihr Sired um 
SpntgUr 1922, U Thiel Du Generation 
ohne Manner (3rd ed ) 1912, E 

Grundel, Jahre der Vhiraindung • inn 
fassende Abrechnung mt dem *Vntir- 
gangs' -Magier, 1934 and J \mmmin, 
hinges Abenmand, 1914 

Spennymoor, iirb diht and pari div of 
Durham, Lngland, 5 in Nf K of Hishop 
\uckiand There arc lr«m and steel works 
and coal mines In the vjemity s, is also 
th» tentn of an agiic. (list Pop 19 700 

Spenser, Bdmund (c 1552-09), Eng 
poet, son of a reputed Lancashire c loth- 
maker who had migrated to Loudon. 
He Is the first Englishman after the 
Reformation to achieve a poetical work of 
the first order, and was the earliest pf 
grt at modem writers in Eng poetry. S. 


was edu( ated at Merchant Taylors* School, 
then a grammar school, under Dr. Mul- 
caster In 1568 he was admitted as 
slrai (qrv ) at Pembioke Hall Cambiidgo. 
The fierce religious passions of the age had 
their effort on b *s mind and iiifiiienced 
those c^aily compositions and trans. of 
Petrarch which arc prcservtd in a treatise 
entitled Iheatre of Worldlings, pub. by a 
Flem refugee, Fol John Noodt, pre- 
dicting the ruin of Romo and Autlchiist 
(c 1569) S seems now to have entered 
those student circles w Inch w ert wrangling 
m pedantic disputations ovci Calvinlstic 
theology. Though this was not the 
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atmosphere foi the developiinut of a 
gicat pot I, it IS prol)a])lc that ’s religious 
comKtions wi u tin n, as latei, in favour 
of tiu (oiiformmg puiitamsin in the 
Churtli as oppostd to the extreme 
puiitauism of riioinas (artwiight (gr) 
Litlk IS known of s *s tarter nt Cam- 
bridge but he took his mastei’s degree 
In 1 >7(i though his powers m Lat ooin- 
positimi weie* appait fitly poor, and his 
elnssunl Uaiiimg copious but inaee urate. 
It is known, however that ut Cambridge 
he foiiiied a lasting friendship with two 
other students, (vafi^iel llarvev and 
Edward Klrke, the latter the first com 
mentator of b 'b (at first anoiiy inous) 
Shephmrd's CaUndar Harvey was a 
distinguished classical and It scholar, 
and oonsidorably influenced b *s Ideas In 
H *B earliest poetry, the pastorals, llarvev 
is among the inioginiuv rustics, as tho 
point's *ino8t familiar frlcnel,' niidcr the 
name of Hobbinol, and to him the poet 
addresses his t onfldoncos under tho name 
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of Colin Clbu% a name ho borrowed from 
the satirist Skelton. 

S. seems then to have spent some time 
in the N. of Knslan<], whore ho was occu- 
pied in poetical work and where ho con- 
ceived a deep but unreciprocated passion, 
Thoufirh tradition has not preserved the 
name of this Rosalind who flerur^*) Ro 
often in his verse, he would seem to have 
continued to love her throuKhuut all the 
vicissitudes of his life. Ry 1579 he was 
in London once moie, had become ac- 
quainted with Philip ttidney and his 
coterie, and obtained a post in the house- 
hold of Sidney's uncle. Lord Leicester. 
With bir l»hilip Sidney, Dyer, and others, 
he formed a literary club, Aeropeurus. It is 
evident that Sidney, llko Harvey, influ- 
enced S. to waste his time in cultivating 
the artiflcml versiflcation of the period. 
The letters he wrote at this time afford 
glimpses of his character and opinions, 
notably as regards the latter, his belief, 
later to bo discarded, that Eng. poetry 
should bo shaped on clobslcal models. 
They also mention other compositions 
< ithcr lost or worked into his latc‘r pjietry, 
such ns Slumber, Ihrams, Emtbnlamion 
Thamesis, Dyi ng Pelican , Slemmcda JJudlei- 
ana, and Comedifs. 

Hat k m Lotul'* i sp^sIti, he had come to 
lealiho his powers at, a poet, and this in 
spite of the prevailing opinions and fash- 
ions At the age of twenty seven he had 
‘ not only realised an id<Hi of English pootrj 
fai in advance of anything which his age 
hail vtt conceited oi seen' UJean Church), 
but had had alieady in his mind tne out- 
lines of his Faerie Quetm, and perhaps 
written some poitioii of it Shortly after 
taking up his tesideiico at LeioesU^r House 
he pub (1579) tho She[jhrard*s Calendar, 
which was well received ills worldly 
ease was assured in the following year 
when ho was appointed secretary to Lord 
(^ley do Wilton, then going as lord deputy 
to Ireland In that country, holding 
vaiiom posts, lie remained until witliin a 
month of his death, thougli he paid occa- 
sional visits to England 

In Ireland lie was visited bv bir Walter 
Ralegh, wiio w»vs Ins neighbour at Kil- 
Golinan, and tho visit had important re- 
sults. For ho now renewed the old 
fiastoral foi in of tho Shepheard*8 Calendar, 
and doscnlnd, under his customary poeti- 
cal disguises, tho circiiiustances whirh 
once more traiLS. him back from Treland 
to tho court, tho goal of all who wished to 
make their wav In the world. In this 
poem, Cohn Clout' conic home again, is 
contained, besides lust , criticism, satire, 
and love passages, the luterruption of his 
retired and 'pastoral' life In his Irish 
homo by the apuearauco of Ralegh, the 
'Hhepherd of tho^Ocoan.' At Kilcolman 
I^logh became acquainted with b.'s work 
on tho Fat ru Queene, and his penetrating 
Judgment told him how far tho work was 
in advance of any preceding Eng. poetry. 
Thus tho historic visit led directly to the 
pub. of S.’s masterpiece. Previously S. 
had writttm nn clogv on Sir Philip Sidney 
(Aatrophel), who died in 1586. It was 
three years later that lie completed tho 
first throe books of the Fairie Queene, 


which had been actually begim so oarly as 
1579. Tho next three books appeared in 
1596, tho year In whioh ho wrote his 
Prothalamion 

S. IS in letters the lineal descendant of 
Chaucer, and the Faene Queene is the next 
great poem, in chronologiral order, to 
Canterbury Tales. The Shepheard*8 
Calendar consists of twelve pas totals on 
the months with much moralising and 
satire, but no scenic description. Tho 
Faerie Queene, m quite a different order of 
thought, is a reflection of the gieat Eliza- 
bethan ago. It begins as a story with 
twelve knights of (Jllorifina (Elizabeth), 
who undertake vaiious adventures m her 
honour; but far from continuing the 
narrative, S. diverges into fantasy, a 
mosaic into which he wiaves deeds of 
chivalry and intervenes with grave moral- 
ising. The symbolism at tho back of the 
fabrio music is not tho strong feature of the 
work, but the adventures of tho Red 
Crosse Knightc and his IJ na are, of c ourse, 
symbolical of the eternal conflu't between 
truth and falsehood. Though s was 
deeply interested m tho ^at luovemtuts 
of his ago, and onthusiasucally cultivated 
tho ‘new learning,' a genmne poetic im- 
pulse was the mainspring of his writing, 
Uis freshness and wealth of imagination, 
his great power of language, rhvme and 
rhythm, have gained mm the title of ‘the 
Poets' Poet ’ No ono lived moie con- 
stantly in tho world of imagination. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope 
all owe a debt to s , and in tho nineteenth 
century enthusiasm for his work riwived, 
and was avowed bv Thomson, Woids 
worth, Hj ron, Shellev, and Keats \N liat- 
evor his defect he is a poet of exceptional 
charm, and has been one of tho strongest 
infliieiuts III Eng literature 

There arc collected eds of 's works by 
J. Aikin, lSi2, H Morris antlJ W Hales, 
1869. A. H flrosait, 1882 94, W L Uen- 
wiek, 192S-U (incomplete), and K Lreen- 
law. C (f. Osgood, and F. M. Padelford, 
1932-39, and of Ins poetical works bv 
H. E. N Dodge, 190s . and J. C. binith ami 
E. de Sehneourt, 1909-10, 191*2. Sie also 
lives and studies bv 11. W. Church, 1879, 
E, Legouis, 1926, M. L. Renwick, 192 >, 

B. E. C Davis, 1911; .Tanet '^peii-., 193 i 

C. S. Lewis, 1936, J. W. Jieuiutt 1941, 
and \. C Judson, 1946. 

Spermatozoa, Bioloov. Cmbnjology, 
Embiivology; Ur.PRODucriov 

Sperm Oil, or Spermaceti Oil, obtained 
from the sperm whale or i.u liahd (</ r ) 
The crude oil Is villow to «laik biown in 
colour, and has a flsh y odour, '^pcrinacet i 
separates on cooling, anti the < Itar vollow 
oil which IS left is puilfled by treatment 
with potash S (>. forms a valuable 
lubricant for dcliiMto miKdiinerv since it 
does not readily be< omo rancid or gummv. 
Spermaceti is use<l in ointments, candles, 
and textile dressing 

Sperm Whale, stt OA.envLOT; Wualf 

Sperry, Elmer A. (1860-1930), Aumr. 
inventor, b. ’t Cinomnatus, Now xork. 
As a boy In Cortland. New York, he made 
eleotrlcal experiments and later estab. a 
plant in Chicago for tho maniif. of a new 
form of eleotrio arc light. Ho followed 
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Sphere 


this with electVical mining apparatus 
and electrical locomotives Later he de 
V eloped the high intensity aio searchlight, 
which had five times the brilllaiv*o of any 
previous arUflcial light 1 his searchlight 
became the standard for the prln armies 
and navies of the world and has been used 
for manv commercial purposes Ihe b 
high mtcnsiU are was also utilised in the 
cinema world, whtre it revolutionised pro- 
duction methods both m tlu photograph) 
Itself and in the projection of the him upon 
the biieen S was the leader in the 
aiiplu at ion of the gyroscope {q t and bee 
ufider N w IG ation ) to pi actical Ubcs His 

g\ro compass which first underwent 
successful trials in the U b S Jhlmoare 
In 1911 wab quleklv adopted b> the R N 
and othei leading navies of the world, 
following the Hr^t AVorld War it became 
a puce of standard equipment in the 
world 8 mi rchant fleets Uis gvroscopio 
ship stabiliser reduced the roll of vessels at 
sea to small proportions, and was put to 
good u^e in a iiumbi r of v achts and naval 
vessilh ^\lth his son i awrciico he do 
veloped a gvroscopio aircraft automatic 
pilot that won the award in Paris in 1914 
for safetv in flight This auto pilot was 
far ahead of its time, but led to the 
development of such instruments as the 
artifleial horizon directional giro, and 
g\ro magnetic compass and indeed of the 
modern aircraft automatic pilot 

Sperrylite, arsemde of platinum, Pt4.8s 
which occurs associated with mckel at 
Sudbury m Canada 

SpetssB, see sppzzu 

Spey,iiv inbcotland one of the swiftest 
In Great Britain, and noted for its salmon 
It flows through Inverness Banff, and 
Moray, and enters Moray Iirth at King 
Bton AVhiskv is produced In its 
vicinity Length 110 m 

Speyer, see ^peieb 

Spezia, La 1 Prov of Italy in I iguria 
situated roimd the bay of the same name 
The chief products arc wine fruit, olive 
oil and marble Area about 354 sq m 
I’op 1 22 600 2 Cap of the prov of the 
same name 66 m S L of tlie tn of 
Geneva It became tlie prin station of 
the It fleit and chief It arsenal with a 
school of navigation It is a noU d winter 
resort and Is also visited iii biiinincr for 
seabathing In the bay ^hdhv was 
drowned Momifs Include iron and 
leather goods furniture and sailcloth 
The cathedral was badly damaged the 
roof, nave Is aisle, and facade being do 
stroyed, and also the harbour In the 
Second World War The city was cap- 
tured on AprU 24, 1945 Pop 111 700 

SpezKia. SpeUss, or Petsa, Is of Greece, 
at the entrance of the gulf of Nauplla, 10 
m ti W of Hydra It contains a small 
port called S 

*S. P. O/, see SoriTTT fob tup Propa- 
gation OF THE (fOSPIL IN IfOBElON 
Parts 

SpllAgoum Mou, genus popularly known 
as bog-mosses, because they inhabit damp, 
boggy s)>ot8 and retain a considerable 
quantity of water in their leaves and 
branches Masses of S M thus saturated 
with water form peat-bogs The mosses 


have erect stems and beaisihfl male and 
female oigans on separate lateral shoots 
b M Is used for surgical dressings 
Sphakia, tn on the S coast of Croto, 57 
m \V b> S of Candia 
Sphene, or Titanite, silicate of titanium 
and lime occurring in gneisses and schists 
and other mctamorphii rocks In colour 
it Is daik brown erv stnllises m the mono- 
clinic system, and displays strong double 
refiacilon (liarducss 5 >,8p gi 3 o) 
Sphenodon Punctatus, or Hattena Punc- 
tata, New Zealand lizard called luateri 
bv the Maoris, the only living member of 
the Rhynchocephala, one of the flve chief 
gioups of existing reptiles It has a long 
(ompiossid tail and Is liss than 2 ft in 
length 1 ho bod) is coveit d on tbi uppi r 
part with small sc iks and tubercles a 
crest of Rpm(» nininng the length of the 
back the foro and hind limbs eac h bear 
flve clawed and webbed toes It is im 

S hibious m habit but usually spi uds tho 
ay In n buirow of its own excavation, 
hunting foi msccts cnistacians worms 
and even small tish by night The e^gs 
are deposited m sand and usii illv taki 
moie than a vear to hatch Ihis reptile 
has traces of a nu dinn third cv e situated 
on the roof of the biain cornsj ondmg in 
its position VMth tint of the pluial glan 1 
of vertebrates genei ilh 

Sphenoid Bone, wedge shaped bom 
across the base of the kiill near tlx middle 
and helping to firm the c ivitv of the 
cramiuii tho orbits and the posteii >r 
naies 

Sphere, solid bodv iixliucd liv tho 
revolution of a soinxirclc about its dia 
meter This may be seen bv ri mnlug a 
penny v < ry raplill) on a ta bit w hen it w ill 
present the appearance of a S I rom this 
it is clear that oven point on tlx surface 
IS equidistant from the < entii of the gyrat 
ing semu Inle this point being called tho 
centre 1 lom this piopertv of a S tho 
following mathematical definition of a 's 
w ill be obvious aS Is a surf ice every point 
of which is at a const int distance from a 
fixed I unt — llio cintu the distamo 
from tl c c c ntro to thi siirfac i i*? c ailed the 
radius \.ny section throiigli the (.utn of 
the is 1 ailed a great < ir h any other 
sc ctioiL be ing called a small c ire Ic ( learly 
all gre at r nv h r on the same S ai e c qiial to 
one arx tlx r 1 ho points where the dia 
meter c f ihc nonnal to a section meets 
j the Rurfire of the ^ lie called the poles 
I of the crtlon On the earths surface 
parallclb of lut are small ciiclos the N and 
south idcs being the poles of all those 
circles 

* Sphere, The,* weekl) illustrated paper 
estab in 1900 bv ( leinpnt Shorter {q t ) 
at a time when s AfrlMn war pic tuns 
w ere muc h in v ogiie Tp w ns launched as 
a sixpenny pub , but now, after fifty ) ears, 
it Is two shilUngs in piiep In 191 2 It in 
oorporated J^laek and White (qi ) and 
in 1932 the Oraphif It reproduces 
topical drawings in wash or line many 
topical photographs, together with topical 
articles and comment on oiirrcnt affairs 
Bphere, The Celestial, in astronomy is 
the Infinitely distant surface, part of wnlrh 
forms the dome of the sky, on which we 
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see the )le^,\^n]Y bodies piojected The 
eye of the oreerver is the centre and Its 
vaiiation in position does not affect the 
position of the surface on account of its 
infinite distance I he aspect from the 
caith’s equator, when the poles are on tlie 
horizon, and licavenly bodies use and set 
vertically, is known as the light b , that 
from the poU m is known as the parallel Q 
motion b( Ing p iiallel to the hoi 1/on, from 
any othci jiosition It is oblique The 
positions and tracks of the heavenly 
DodiiH ore rt fi rre d to it by tw o systems of 
eo ordinates In one the c qu itor is take n 
as the fundnniental plane in the othei 


fractional or imaginary Thus ^ is a 

spherical hannoulc of degree -1 wheie 
r® — jc i -r z 1 his may easily be 
proved by pcrfoiming the paitial differ 
t ntiat ions ac e ording to Lnpl icc 's equ ition, 
and adding together the rc suits when the y 
will 1 h lound to be zero ‘sometimes the 
function is written in polar co nnliiiates 
In the form #•»/(<») wlitro a is the inelina 
tion of the radius vector to the fixed 
miti il line In 1 his ease the func ti ju is 
cnlle d a zonal r r anal siiheric il harmonic 
Owing to the trcciuent appe u cure of 
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ksscominonlv used the ecliptic is taken 
as the fundamental pi uu I he celiptle 
IS the trac e of the earth s oi bit m the (. 

The finite distance s of tlie st irs are known 
by the ir pi cqu r motions as observe d on the 
C ^ l*popi r motion is the ralo of change 
of position of 1 Htai on tin t s , and is 
mipeieepiiblc foi the verv distant s^^irs 
lorcrystnlhiu n sn 1»totim\1( 

Spherical Aberration, \i i KicvnoN 
Spherical Afarrati m 

Spherical Harmonics, iinmc given bv 
Lord kelvln Jiid 1 rof J iit in thiir 
lreaii*it cm \ainral f hilts iphy to any 
homogeneous t line t inn of (ei/ ) which 
satisfies LaplacciH J ciuation Ijfi]ilaeo*H 

ISquutioii takes the form of + jA + 
d*V 

-jf — 0 ^\hcn r IS seime function of 

ixyz) it is often written shoiUv — 0 
Now if f IS a homogeneous funotion of 
(xyz) then I is called n spherical liar 
monic Ihc degree of V may be aii> post 
tive or negative iuteger or it ina> be 


Laplace s equation in the hight'i I nr he" 
of mTthcin itics the "iibject of "s H 1 irms 
a very important bianch in the atlc inpts 
to solve this equation 

Spheroid, name giv en to thosi I Ik s of 
revolution obtained b\ rcvohiiu m 
ellipse cboiit either its lon^ci r h ritr 
axis If icvolved about Uu 1 r ii\h 
the N IS called prolaict and if iboiit its 
shortc i axis it is called ohlah 1 1 « nth 

IS tn ohlute the polai di in ti i In ing 
lie irlv 27 m shorter Ih in tl uintinil 
diuinetei 

Spherulitic Structure "c Pi i oioc<i 

Sphex, tvpical genus of tlie tainily 
bpliegida belongs to the 1I\ i ic noptcra, 
and eontams abt iii 200 spetits Ihc so 
wasps burrow in tie ground and dt posit 
there, oa food fop the ir larva the paralv sed 
bodies of c^uket^ and giasshopperi- S 
lobaiM is a native of \* In lia 

Sphinotar Muscles those whci^c ivetion 
opens OP noses certain orifiets The 
sphimtrr ant (exUrnal) closes the anus, 
the sphincter am (internal) constricts the 
rectum, the sphincttr pyloricits closes the 


sphinx 

pylono oriflco of fho stomach the sphinc 
ter If Sica? constricts the urcthial unflce of 
the bladdir 

Sphinx, fabulous uionstci dprurln? in 
both Gk and Fflryptiiu in\ tboUr^ies but 
ptobably of Fg:>ptiaii oiiKin In l^ervpt 
It IS repiesented as a Tiinglcss lion with a 
human head whcicas in Groocc it is a 
wiiigrod lion with fonuilo bust Ihe most 
famous exaniidc is the Gnat ^ of GizMi 
neai the group of pyramids a rock caivcd 
into the shape of a huiii an headed lion, 
189 ft long andpiobabh the work of the 
I* ourth D} nasty 1 he face looks out due 
L over the Nile valley Iho 's \\as dug 
out in the Eighteenth l)>nast) and 
veneritid as a sun god Hit s of sals, 
formed f a block of red gianiti , 2i ft 
long is in the Egyptian iniiseiiiu of the 
louvre bs hi\e also bttn toiind In 
A.ssyri i and Pha iiit 1 1 and rt prtacntations 
are common on Ptrsian g« nis In Gk 
in> tholog> tlie most lamous s was that of 
Thebes in Uaeotii with i woman s he id, 
lions hod\ birds wings an 1 serpents 
tail seiitb) Hera from E thiopia to rhebes 
‘"he set the irihab a ridilU mil devoured 
alltho-^e who tould not sol\e it It was at 
length sohed (Idipus and the s des 
tr)\€d herself (S#< illustratKin p 817 ) 

Sphinx Moth, sec H vwk mo in 

Sphygmograph, instrument foi lecord 
mg the mcneineiits of the pulse and hence 
the vanatiouh in blood pressure Iho 
moTcment of the ladial arterv at the wrist 
Is communicated to a lever which rests 
ui f n the skin 1 he mo\ e iu< nt is magmfled 
b> a b>stcmof leitrsaiid is < ommunicatcd 
t Q pointer or i»t>le in eontaet with i 
smoked surface mined In elockwork at 
a uniform speed Iht splngmograni of 
lecfird insdibeil h\ the iiistniiiif iit 
exhibit a wn\ hue the liwnsti<k» 

It pit sf nts tin time during win h tin I lo >d i 
H flowing from the aittii s tli upsfr kc | 
iicoids the iiKTCist of i lessnit tint is 
the inflow of blood into tli tint trim 
tin 111 art 

Spjca, set IlvNDXt.is 

Spioa (a \irginih), biight stir (inngni 
tilde 1 2) in the tai of wluat lit Id by tin 
V Irgln in the zodl it al < iisti llation In 
IS90 Vogel found that it w is \ hpcctro 
St opK binarx It is of tin In Iiutn type 
ind it revoh t s round its 1 ill but inassivt 
companion iii approximutt 1\ f mr ilays at 
about bO in a set w Mil I ippeai to be 
approacblng the taith at il out 10 m i 
sec Its distance is Just ui -00 light 
tears and its liimirio«it> 110 » tint of 
the •^un 

Spico Islands, stc Mutt r vs 

Spicer-Simson, Theodore IS"!) I ng 
sculptor and medallist b it I e llitie of 
EiOg parents and settled in I ririci Ho 
studied in I ins nt the I ol< dt s ileaiix 
Arts under Millet riiom i and I IJampt 
He first exhibited at the Oltl iloii Pniis 
the Rojal At adcm> and tht New (aallcry 
in I89b and, from 1901 at the New ^nlon 
or ‘^ocifitd dcsBeaiix \rts of whieh he was 
electee' an nssoelntf m 1 10 1 and later a 
full mem In r Hi Is among the best 
known of Eng imdolhsts and specimens 
of Ills medallions and poitiait rt lit fsato to 
bo found as part of thi permanent eol 


Spices 

loctions of all the prln museumf In kurope 
and In the \ His wot iTla well known 
to collectors anti coimoisseiirs and rovocls 
a high degree of skill ml imagination 
lie ing poet philosophei and art eritit os 
well as sculptor, S b s fxvoiiiite subjects 
have been Eng men of Icttcis Among 
tho best of his mimerous designs of por- 
trait rtlie fs iiul niedaU aie those of (loorgo 
Meredith Thomas Haidy H G Wells, 
G B Shaw lobcph Comad (• I Watts, 
Paderewski Tohii t;ral‘>worthy Lord 
Rutherford (i E Hill Count llertii inn 
Keysorling, eti His images of women 
inoliide Mrs bhaw Lady (iregor\ Marian 
lalrchild and his wife Miigu t s S 
His work assimilates admiruhlv tin style 
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of the git it It p irtraltist-i of tht liftitiith 
entiiix whos issintiil hira ti iistics 
eiic bollntss of tli iihii in lived m the 
spiiit ol the lilt dnllit ait with nogleet of 
Hiiperllii us (It till Ills silt ecHS IS I irgely 
due to an extinoidin ir> softness of tout h, 
and gpe it uciinie\ uid dexleiit> m the 
moulding of liis pi istit s \ < ommeiuor 
ativi lilt 1 \l sti ut k in mi in irx t f Vmerlca's 
entry into the I list Woild War was Ills 
design IS il o w Cl c those of \ uiioiiH other 
notabli \mi r niedils it iwaid Ills 
larger wc rks mt hide an 8 ft statin of tho 
ni ill II i| i of HobiUl In India and lift si/o 
busts ol I iilsilborin in JohaiinoHburg \rt 
Muse un lud Moiniiro Coi w ly In Ninth 
Pluc ( hapci I oiidoii Sri ‘"tewnrt P 
'"hirinan Mtn of /eltert of tht lintmh 
fsles (2H portmts of well known authors 
m Gnat llritain) 

Spices, iitnm \cg( tiblt ]> rod nets sue h 
as pepper tmiiainoii cloves mitnugs, 
caraw ly e tc w hit h are use d for flav our- 
Ing foods I Ik y all contain an i ssi ntlal 
oil which gives to the substance an aro- 
matic odour They are derived fiom 
various parts of r>Iants thi fruit tho soe d, 
tho stem tho flower bud tho hark find 
tho root Eastern > wore oxtonslvcly 
used in medieval tunes, since salt meat 
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and 8^ flsh were much eaten See 
H M Roo^OTe, Spirea and Condiments, 
1933 

Spider Crab, sec Cuaii 

Spider-Oy. tc im applied to all members 
of the parasitic fatuilks Hippoboscida 
IlrauliduL. btreblidso and N ycteriblicUL 
which constitute the frroup Pupipaia 
li^xtcrnally thes aic much like spiders 
and tht V live usually by siickiuf? the blood 
of bats bees, birds, siiecp. and other 
uniiiialH 

Spider Monkey, see Vti< li s 

Spiders (Araneidee). largo and veiy 
\aricd order of Ajaclmids {qv) Iheir 
most striking characteiistic is the ponses 
Sion of a set of glands seeieting a viscid 
Hind which hardens b\ exposure to the 
ail, and forms a silkv thread These 
glands are numerous and the ir secretion 
In lu Lcle thniugh m inv minute tubes on 
the uiidti surface of the spinnerets at the 
end of the ibdomen By means of their 
silky thieads s construct their dwellings 
some of tliom highlv spec lalised and mam 
of gieat beaut\ Tiicne make weba anel 
ti ips for the ciptiire of prey, they ser\o 
foi loii il transport and aiee used as x safe 
gu xrd against tailing Not all use webs, 

however eg the wolf and the crab s 
ire ovip xions nnd the female en< loses he t 
( ggs lu a 1 k 1 I n whie h sometimes is 
e lined about with her, sometimes eon 
r < ale cl in tin nest, and soinetuncs attached 
to solid objects The > oung do not undr i 
go metamorphosis art predaceous 
ami liurx the c law Joints of the ir falrcs In 
the hodj of the prej and tiien suck out 
tin juices and soft pailh A. very Urge 
iiiiiuber of species mostly of small si/e 
aie known, hut a fc w tropical forms attain 
great si/c I'lobablv the most feared are 
liraiituiis which 1 Ue all are poison 
oiiN and their bite iii cause lex xl in 
flxmmntiori but not the c \tiaorciiiiar\ 
symptoms associated with the woid 
tuantlsm 1 he watci s { trqyron^a 
aquatica) is re mark i hie foi eonstnicting a 
web beh)w watci x bubble of an en 
tangled m the web selves as a *di\iiig 
bell* Wolfs (LveoNilfc) aie a wieioly 
eiihtribntc d foi in of piednicous s of the 
tube Dipneiinionos Many of tlu Npe t its 
me foi nd in woexls iiid di> commons 
others as I ytosa jnratten are aeiuatic 
Sec r H sa^orv, f/o la iloQU of Spuhr** 
l‘)2S and I Creempton Iht Spider ia»0 

Spiderwort, see 1 K\i)i \MI\ (/i 
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Spigella, Vmc r ge nus of Loganiae c ce 
eoiitsining c»ve r two de>/cii spi«ns, s 
m irilandita is the pink rxit (9 1 ) 

Spike Island, h on the W Hide of Coik 
Harbour, to the s of llaiilbowliiie Is , and 
4 m s of Ceibli (OucciiNteiwii) kiro It 
was foTimrly ethe main convict prison 
I op hOO 

Spiken ard ( \ ardoi»ta h //s mia man si ) 
perennial herb of the older Vaicuinnacece 
also called nord It has little spikes of 
purple Howe 16 in eitnsee lustei sand a short 
thick verv fragrant rootstock Ihe 
niomatio Hiibst me t dc riv e d from the root 
stexk was iiiui 11 prized bx the ancients as 
ail ungiu nt anel is ilso used in meclU Ino 
ns a Htimulaut It is a native of the 


Himalayas but will ggow in ordinary soil 
In Great Britain 

Spilsbury, Sir Bernard Henry (1879' 
1917), Kng PcXthologist, educated at Univ 
(ollcge School Manchester Orammar 
School Magdair n College Oxfoid, and fet 
Mary a Hospital London He became 
Ic i turer m special pathology at St Bartho- 
lomew u llosplt il, [jondon, and was elected 
fellow of tlie lloval Society of medic me 
For many years S was pathologist to the 
Home Ottice and achieved much renown 
Ho gave eviclcnc 0 in many murder trials 
and was 11111 iv tiled in forensic medicine, 
one of his e irlu st eases being that of 
Crip pen 

Spilsby. inrkt tn of Llm olnshire, Tng 
land, 14 J m SI of Louth There is a 
grammai school and i fouiteenth century 
church Ihe tn trnlcsm igrie produce 
Fop IbOO 

Spina Biflda, eougcmtil cleft in the 
lovvei pAit of the vcrtebml column It 
usually c onsists of a elefti t in the irchcs of 
the lumbar vertebra with tlio result that 
the spiinl Hind in itN ciiehwmg memlirane 
protrudes and causes i vane tv of hydro 
rhafhi^i 1 lie < ondition is i pparc iit at the 
suif ice in the foiin of a K)fi piotiibii meo 
at the lower part of the bat 1 

Spinach, or Spinaria okroc# a, species of 
( he iiopodi ICC I w hic li glows wild in the > 
riu ilint IS hcibaccous and the leaves 
arc c itcn as a vtgc table 

Spinee, sie Ni wbitrx 

Spinal Paralysis, see P \ K \f x sis 

Spmdie-tree, namo applied to vinous 
species of I uonyniHS (91) 1 genus which 
tlouiishcs in N lands f turopius is i 
native of Britain and is known also as the 
dog wood and c it tree 

Spine and Spinal Cord The spine back 
bone or vertebral coliiniit consists of a 
number of snull bmics c ilhd \ cite bn 
which number tlmlv thico in the huriixii 
infant but oulv twentv si\ m thu adiil 
The gioups of vciUbi e iii the infant 11 
the cervical seven in number dorsal 
thoracic twelve in immbei himbii liv 
in number saeial Hve m number ml 
coeivgt el 01 caudal four in uiimbci In 
tile idiilt the Hve sacral veite hni bee om 
Inst el togctlier or ank^losed t form i 
single bom tin sacrum wink Tin foui 
cocevge al vtrte bn blend tog tbei tofu in 
the e eu i \ X Fbc whole coliiii 11 torms tlu 
uxiil support of the botlv It siii ports 
the skull at Its summit tlu nhs irtu iilate 
with the thorieic vertehn uul help tei 
support the uppe r limbs wink tlu itlvis 
f iriiiM a girdk» with tlu sac i iim and st rves 
as X support feu the l>we limbs The 
veitebra vary coiiNiiJti iblv iiishipe but 
each possesses a bodv and 1 arch The 
body is X cvlindtr which is coiiiucted 
ibovt and below with the n Ij icent verto 
bm bv a disk of tibro c iitilagc which acts 
as 1 bufftr in i^hs irbing shoe k Iho arch 
oonskita of two halves which spring out to 
unite medially liohind thus foiixing a 
ring The whole sue cesNioii of the t imgs 
forms tl spinal canal or e hni acI con 
tainlng the masH of noivoiis matter known 
as the spinal cord Ihe average length 
of tlie spine is about 1'^ in Viewc d from 
the side it prose;nts a series of curves the 
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ctrvkal portion nrcsiuts a ((m\exlt^ 
for^vord tne thoraric a i.ouraTit> fon^ard 
tho lumbar a c onvexltv forw ard and the 
coco geal a com a\ it\ fon\ ard 1 his l ur 
vaturo solves to iiiumtuiu the utK/igtli of 
the striKtuie and adapts itstlf to the 
\arioiib inoaeiiients of the bodj Iho 
spinal cord occupus tho upper two thirds 
of the siunal canal It i«i protected by 
tlirco uiciiibranch (i i iiicnuigcs) the dun 
mater, nhich is i coiitiuuatiou of the lunci 
laxcr of tlu traiiiul dm a matci the 
aiachnojd a dcluate mcmbi'ane a\hkh is 
sc parated liom the innermost laa cr h> the 
subarachnoid spxec and the pia m itei, a 
membrane which follows the siiitace of 
the cord closeh and sends processes into 
it In the biiharaohuoid space i^ con 
tamed the cere bio spinal fluid Ihc eoid 
Itself eoubists of a c\ liiidcr of gica matte r 
and white inuttei witli the white matte i 
aiianged outside If a s< cticm c f (ho c old 
be made the gitv m ittei can be seen m 
the form of a crescent on euc h side nmte d 
111 the middle b\ the grea commissure 
Through the commisMiio runs the central 
canal which thke the \eiiii Ics of the 
hiaiu) is flllcd with ccrehio spinal ihucl 
The white matter is partly divided into 
two b\ the anterior unci posteiioi iiicdian 
Assures each bide is thcicf ic divided 
into three c oluinns h\ the e icsc e lit c f gie\ 
matter the thiec eolunius being ullud 
auteiior lateral and i ostciior Vt its 
lower end the spinal coiel tapeis off into 
the tiluiu teiminale whicxh togethei with 
the lowest pairs of spinal nerves consti 
tutc s the e auda equina ( mure s tail ) it is 
111 this region th it ci le hi i spin il fluid e in 
be drawn oft bv mcdiis of a lumbii 
puncture 

Injuries and I)ii>ea8€S — 1 rnctiiie of tli 
spine occurs when the aeiteliie ir 
separated b\ direct oi mdireet \ioleii<e 
It involves teaimg or crushing of the 
spinal cord with the result that i art" 
below the seat of the mjiirv ai* depii\ed 
of sensation and of the'powei of move me iit 
Ihe patient iiia\ lingei foi s me (ime but 
no surgical treatnuiit is of i\ ul such an 
accleieiit is naturall> most senoiis in the 
cerx leal re gion, where it is calk d hicaking 
the neck' Curvatuie of llic spmt, mav 
result from various ( luses among which 
perhaps the most seiious i t ilier iilms 
ulceration of the veiU hrsL 1 1 c bodies of 
the vertebra, art eaten awa^ b\ am s ee 
that thev become unable to 1) ar the 
weight of the upper part ef the eoliiinn 
and collapse on eoe h other i r kIuc mg tho 
appearance of a hump post( il< ilv thi" is 
•Pott's disease ' or spoiidvlitis the latter 
tenn is also used for aithi Itis of the spine 
which causes it to hccome iigid (see 
Ht NCHBACK) Lateral curvature fscoho 
sis) Humetiirics oc curs m the v oung through 
unsynimetncal devolopmr nt cause d h^ in 
ury or bad habits of sitting c tc It mi v 
>e corrected bv appropriate exercises 
bpinal meningitja, or lutlaTninatlon of the 
membranes of the cord, may occur in 
tuberci^i'iaUi and acute iriict Uous diseases 
as a part of cerebro spinal meningitis, etc 
H 10 charoctcrifled by fever, exaggerated 
reflexes, and later paralysis 

Spined Loach, ace LHOtNDLiNO 


Spinel, mineral gioup of the cubic 
System, wliieh eonsmts of (fiunina and 
magnesia with moie or loss of tho latter 
lepl iccd b> protoxide of iron, hme or pro 
toxide of manganobc aud the alnndna in 
part hv scsquioxjcle of iron Ihus there 
IS a gndation into kinds with little oi no 
magnesia and which stand as distinct 
species (here > into and guhiiite) Colour 
is variable (hiudiiess 8) ^\cll known St 
aic luby (muguesia b ) iiiaguetlte. 
franklimte and plcotitc 

Spines, in botany are h ir 1 bhai p 
pomted cmtgrrowtbs which have a pro 
tectivL function Iluv arc m icalitv 
modiflcutioiis of vaiiouH organs c u <f 
biun hes 111 tho hawtlioiii haves in the 
b libel IV ami stipnh h in the locust tree 

Spinet, keyboaid instnmiciit of the 
h 111 hord family but snialk i iiid prol> 

iblv imiui d from a fancied u sciiihlam c 
if its <iuill pkitia to spim-, lu thoiu^ 
(It spiiifttu dimin of th rii) 

I uhke the double and tuple "tiimgc lav i 
( hord (7 i ) the mstruiiunts derived lioiu 
the (saltcry (7 1 ) could only i)rfieiit one 
stung to the iiuchLijual phcti 11111 vvhuh 
twanged it Jhcsi mstinincnt" mclndc I 
the viigmils and keved (liihmui 01 
rlnvicimhahnn (harpsiihoid) is well is 
the b Ihc though like the hiipsi 
c herd family in this usikc t diftcud 1i< m 
the virginal in being wmg sli ipcd iiiwic c 1 
of reotangiilai but tin oldc st '•s know 11 
that made bviidiiccMi <lj Poitalupus it 
Veiona w is pintagiiiil 11 

sliiiigs of the s vvcio placed at in ingle 
of iboiit 4 ) with tlu keys niil as dt 
senlHcl bv J ( s align (f Itvj) win 
sounded 1 \ I e mg plucknl bv einill pleeti 1 
\s to Ihc kind of iltetra c 11 lust used 
time is no evidence but 'sealigermeu 
turns the little e low 1 nil points as hav ing 
be e 11 iiitioducc el w Imi he was a bov 1 he 
eiigiii of the innu 's js, nr t elenmlclv 
decided though the above rmted dniv 1 
ti II '»tims I he. m ^st plniisibk mel is that 
given bv Nealiger m / oe/i s (pub po-^t 
Inimouhlv 1( )I) ‘semu bowtvei deiive 
the word lioin tlu name )f (iiovaiiiii 
spine tti ( // 1 ^mi) a \ e m tian 111 ike r e f 
musical histruine nth an I iiiviiii >1 if an 
oblong foirii of the (wliieh sb uilel lut 
be contused witb tlu e 11 1\ ol 1 u g f inn (»f 
tlu piin>) The < lav u V the imin w IS n s 
with the stimgh pi ri eiidinilai like those 
of an 111 light piano Ilu 's was i 
fivouiite mstiumciit 111 the sixteenth to 
eighteenth tnluries ami w ns ilso maim- 
ta tun d in \me 1 le a eiiiimg the eighteenth 
eerilurv See e//e#o II \i i '.iciioun I'jvvo 
leu 11 

Spingarn Joel Elias (1 5 in*) \nur 

author 0 m New \ork He was pi of 
of coiiipainllve hteratur9 at ( oluuihia 
I luv (lHi» 1*111) and a Uteiary 
critic PreHldent of tho National Assoc f 
ntiou for the Advuncenufit of ( oloiire d 
People from 1910 In 19H he feuinded 
tho award of the spmgirn Medal granted 
annually to an outataiidipg Negro His 
writings Ineludc A lii^&ry of I ittrary 
Criticism in tht Htnaissanic (IH99) the 
A fw r riticism (1011) Ihe Jsiu Hi s'pendcs 
and Other Poems (1911) Poein'i ( 1924) , and 
Criatue CrUiciatn and other 1 ihays (19 il) 
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Spinni^jg.^see Cotton spinning and 

MA-NUFACTURJ 

Spinning (of metal), see under MiTii 
LUIIOY (li ABlUOAnON OP Ml lAI-fl) 

Spinoza, Baruch (1032-77), Dutc li philo 
bopher, b m A.mstordam, of Portu(;uose 
Jiwiflh d(S(ont, the family namo lume 
F spinora or Ueqpiiioza Ho was educated 
iu Amsterdam under Mauassoh ben Izrail 
and took Dutch natlonalitv and his 
religious views cstr«viiged him nt the agi ] 
of twenty from the Jewish community , 
m Holland 8 made bis Ihmg bv I 
U aching and giinding optual lenses Uc 
lived mar Leyden from lOOU to 1601 an I 
the I o began to formulati his own philo 
bophv From 100 i to 1070 he h\cd m ai 
Ihc Hague it moving to that tn in 1070 
Uc sutleicd much duilng the Ii imasion 
of Holland in 1072 and dcvelopctl pul 
monar\ c onsnmptioii from which he dn d 
S lefiiscd a I hail of pliilobophy at Ueidd 
berg the bt tlei to preserve his leisure and 
fri odotii H e lived a soht uy ind abstemi 

ous life but w on good terms w itli those 
who shiiid his uitelbctual interests mil 
was an hshuIuoum coiiespondent besides 
bi mg a film patriot 

Ills Heb leatning enabled him t i be 
roiiU the foundei of the histone 1 1 ex 
plauation or * dn r entujsm* ol the 
Bible In legaru lo iu) religions teat lung 
s h< Id th( vit W8 that it is lit ci at lire ind 
n< t dogiM t that it is a eritieism of life to 
th( eiltet tint conduct is the chief thing 
tlurein and that the etc mil makes foi 
1 iglitt ousiu bs b s philosophv set out in 
a\ionifl anti propositions in the pure 
ration ilistle style is founde d on a ration il 
istd ludaism the dualism of Deseaites 
ri tone lied into iiioidsm and the ide is 
of Hobbes He defined tho final causes 
or purpose H at work in u ituro, and de nu d 
in their ordinary sense iinmnrtalitv of 
the hoiil fice will and moral responsi 
blliU N vtnro and (lod are identified 
and aU tiling'^ good or bad m human eyes 
aie integral puts ot the eliMiie being 
If the foituiies of a m in depend solelv on 
(^oel s w 111 then all things must nee e ssaiilv 
be agents e)f his will lie is tho oiil\ powei 
at work nnel everything is an expression 
of Ills will anti nntuie Uis politual 
theory may he railed Nutzselicdn he 
propounds us in ohseiiible truth of 
uatuial lust tint might makes right 
Good and evil are lelatlve to fiiiito and 

S ortie ular Intereat-a hut in the) ahsoluto 
tie dlstinetioii is transe ended 
Man's reason mni ho powerful enough 
to support only those of his habits uid 
pasblunH which aio elestlnod to sueeess 
Ihis renuniiatiun of tho Impnssihlo is 
what S calls haiipluesH and it is this 
knowledge and lovo of tho unlvcihe that 
all bis maxims %im to secure Iho solid 
and humble well being whie h he promised 
to those who accepted hts teaching exoe tly 
reasserts tho kind of hope and aspiration 
y\hioh occurs so frequently In the older 
parts of the Bible Ho departed furthest 
from Jeyvish ideas and appxoaehtd, per 
haps unawares, those of the (fks in his 
doe trine of human freedom anel iiii- 
inoitahty In tholr ordinary ac^ptanoe 
t^eso are excluded from his ratalistic 


Hvste m since everything that happens is 
iiu VI tabic pre Old lined md pre diotable 
1 eip ficcdoiii me int power, that a man's 
nature eouHistent anef unified should be 
ihlo to hxpre sh itself ele arly m his thought 
inel woik Immortality means a quahty 
of bfe produced by the intellectual essenoe 
I elf a man b thought for a man who under 
btands himself ‘ undei tho feu in of eternity' 
knows the et< nial quality that belongs to 
I him sin e when Ins life is ovci tho tnith 
ol hits lift le m uns p irt of the infinite 
context of fat Is 

b *s philosophy re uhf s its highcbt point 
m hiH plnsie N ituial seicueo could 
alono le v< 1 1 wh it w is tundimentil and 
in liis \iew divine I he two regions 
where sen ue t could eonie into contact with 
n ituie will inatheinatK hL phvsles and 
St If I onbc 1 iusnes*i II is di t iiled sc le ntifl 
speeulitim 1*) antiquited hut he naelied 
I llie \ iluable coucept it the ihsolute ly 
lufimbe m which univetse min w is the 
I me icst me Ident 

Ihe two works pub in hi litetinie wi ic 
\ liinnti t/es i arlc'i pnneimnni jihilj 
I sop/iiri Mart (jeonntti j tb mo s1r(i*r 
(1001) and Jroiiatus thi tfjicj pnldi j/s 
( 1070) Ills worlvN win i ub the 
\ ear of his dc ith tin it is i de (i iitive ed 
] by \ in Vlulen and I and (Iss » s isOol 
ind the best ed is tbit bv ( ( lilnu It 

' (1 )2< ) \ii Png ticins f f the < i ipl te 

worl s w 18 begun in 102H by V Woltyith 
i vol of his e oriespoudenee iiid theic is 
1 tiins ot tin 7 //lies, cte bv \ Biyle 

(I ve mu ins I ibi iry 1010) s hv 

and stiidic s by '"U I Pollock IS'MI IS ) » 

) M iitine 111 W knight 1SS2 

\ n ISS 5 Al H Inetllandei lSb7 

J ( urd 188S VS J ( oUins l'‘8J U V 
Dnlt lOOi J Ivench 1004 L L Powell 
1000 J M Bobcit on 1007 U Mckeon 
I lOOH [ P.ith 1020 C Gebhirelt 1012 
B Ktivser (Lug truns 1047) and A 
Zweig 101b 

Spion Kop, hill m Natal ^ \fiu i > i 
the luge la U some 18m ^ W of I ad\ 
smith Dining tht siege of tin latter tii 
In tlio ^ Afriran w ii S K was the seeiie 
of i Imttle on Tan 21 2 d 1900 leingiap 
tilled bv Brit tioops but abnnhiud is 
untenable 

Spir«»a gmus of Rosnei f uiil in N 
lands It (ontniiis about foitv spiMCM 
st\ of vyhieh are iiltiviiti 1 m Britain as 
flowering plants s uhmn in v Vhnana 
palustns) is the fngrant me idow swnt 
e»r jiiten ot tho meadow bre aU^o Dnoi 
woui 

Spiral (eiirve) num given ti curves 
whieh wind oioiind i point in siuetssfvo 
1 oiiv ulut Ions the < iii v » leect’ u' more and 
mote fioiu the point which is called the 
e enti e 1 bese curv e s a i c best represented 
in polar eo-ordimtt'' the centre beiiw 
taken as the pole Ihe simplest is the 
equiangular or logarithmic spiral which 
possesses the pnpeitv that the tango^ 
nt any point make s n constant angle with 
the radiiA vector Its polar tq ition Is 
r - atf, ail 1 if a be the constant angle 
between the tangent and radius vector, 

tan « - ^ or cot a - logo. 
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From the original* equation of the curve Spirit of SaU, see HTDROca^oi:ie Acid. 
logr 9loga ■■ 0cota. Uence r » eBcoto^^ Spiritualism, or Spiritism, in effect a 
e being the Naporian base of logarithms, is system of professed communication with 
anotherformfor the equation of the curve, the * unseen world,' sot.s out to prove by 
Another system called 'parabolic 'Spirals,* demonstration survival after death, 
which has the general equation r « Originating in America about the year 
contains the Archimedean S. (r « a0). 1848, and rapidly spreading to other ports 
This curve was discovered by Conon, of the world, there euro now claimed to he 
who died before he had fully examined 3,000,000 adherents in England alone. The 
its properties. Archimedes continued movement was widely popularised by Sir 
the investigations and pub. his results Arthur Conan Doyle, who in his writings 
in a tract on 3. Another S. of this system and lectures claimed S. to bo * a religion 
is the hyperbolic S. {r& a), the inverse for tliose who find themselves outside 

of the Archimedean S. Other S. are the all religious.* 

Lituus (r «= a0-\ and Gotos's S., rcoknff Tiioro arc two main groups of spiritual- 
c, which occur as the path of a particle istic phenomena, mental and physical, and 
projected In any manner under a central there are both mental and physical 
attractivo force varying us the inverse mediums (persons endowed with psycliic 
cube of the distance. awareness). In the presence of such per- 

Spiranthes (Lady's Tresses), genus of sons alleged supernormal phenomena take 
terrestrial orchids, three species of wiiich place, often when the medium is in trance, 
are Drit. aiUumnalis bears white Movement of objects without contact 
fragrant flowers in a close spiral on u (telekinesis) is one typo of physical 
spike. phenomena. Information which is not in 

Spire (Ger. Spiize), in Gothic arc‘hi- his normal knowledge given by a medium 
tecture, the pyramidal mass ci-cctcd on a is a mental phenomenon. Many mediums 
tower by way «»f flnish and ornament, have been detected producing alleged 
Though a very striking feature in a build- phenomena fraudulently, but there have 
ing, too S. has nothing to recommend it been mediums (notably Douglas Home 
on the score of utility. It contributes (1833-86), who w^as never satisfactorily 
nothing to the internal effect, whereas the exposed), who have submitted to examlna- 
dome does. The S. is in many ways, tion, agreed to stringent control, and have 
therefore, a summing up of Gothic archi- stiU puzzled investigators, 
tecture, embodying all its grace, lightness. Materialisation, the alleged building up 
and proportion. of a living human form in ectoplasm 

Spires, see Speier. exuded from the medium, is the culmina- 

Spirit (Lat. apiriius^ breath, air, from tion of spiritualistic physical demon- 
apirare, to breathe), in philosophy, is a stratlon. There are, however, few cases 
term used as equivalent to soul or mind, of complete materialisation which have 
with no special meaning. The belief in satisfled critical observers. Considerably 
some part of man that is immaterial in the better evidence exists, however, for partial 
strict^ sense is not very generally found, materialisation. 

Most races, however, bollove that, at the Spiritualistic mental phenomena have 
moment of death, some part of the man been extensively investigated by members 
passes away and begins a new existence, of the Society for Psychical Ih*Kcarch, and 
This part of man is generally associated their records include many instances of 
with the breath. In modern theology the mental phenomena unac’countable by 
t<prm S. usually denotes all the immaterial known laws of nature, 
part of man, the ego, including the mind. See F. Poduiorc, Modern Spiritualism, 
In medieval scholastic theology S. was 1902; J. Maxwell, Metaphysicnl Pfieno- 
distinguished from soul on the grounds merta, 1903; Sir W. F. Darrett, On the 
that S. was strictly immaterial and im- Threshold of the Unseen, 1911 ;HiT A. Con&n 
mortal, whereas the soul was the vitol Doyle, //isforyo/Npimi/oZiarn, 1926; Sir O. 
principle which was not necessarily im- Lodge, Phantom 11' alia, 1929, and Kdge of 
mortal, e.p. in an animal, nor romplctely the Unknoum, 1930; W. Garlngton, The 
Independent of matter. This terminology Story of Psychic Science, 1931; N. Fodor, 
is still used by Rom. Catholic theologiauH. Knrych)])tedia of Psychic Science, 1933; 
See Holt Spirit. F. w. H. Myers, Tinman Personality, 1935 ; 

Spirit, see Alcohol; Methylated J. A. Findlay, Unfolding Universe, 1935; 
Spirit; Petroleum Refinino; Proof H. K. Hunt, Do D'e .S’urviee DrofA?, 1936; 
Spirit; Rectified Spirit. A. W. Osborn, The Superphysical: Evi- 

Splrit-fresoo, see Mural Decoration, dcnce for Continued Existence, Reincama- 
Spirit, Holy, see Holy Spirit. tion, and Mystical States of Consciousness, 

Spiritism, see Spirituallsm. 1937; D. Saurat, The End of Fear, 1938; 

Spirit-level, see Level. II. V. O'Neill, Spirituali^; as Spiritual- 

Spirit of Nitre, liquid made by acting ists ftave written of it, 19lp; Q. W. Buttcr- 
upon alcohol with a mixture of sulphuric worth. Spiritualism and Religion, 1944; 
and nitric acids and copper. It is used in also Light, omn of the London Spiritualist 
medicine. Its chief constituent is ethyl Alllanco, and the Proceedings and Journal 
nitrite, C^tONO. of the Society for Psyohioal Research. 
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